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DESPATCHES  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLUfGTON. 


BO.  I. — CAMFAIONS  DC  DtlHA. 


OuB  readers  are  no  doubt  aware, 
that  a  collection  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's despatches  has  been  for  some 
time  past  in  process  of  publication. 
Six  volumesof  the  ¥rork  have  already 
appeared,  and  as  the  documents  they 
contain  reach  only  to  the  latter  part 
of  1810,  it  IS  probable  that  at  least  an 
equal  number  will  be  required  for  its 
completion.  Colonel  Gurwood,  the 
^xXoT^  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  of  his 
rank  in  the  service,  and  having  gain- 
ed Jus  honors  under  Wellington,  may 
be  supposed  to  discharge  his  duties 
eon  ammre.  The  volumes  before  us 
prove  that  he  is  fully  qualified  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken.  His  own 
contributions  are  always  marked  by 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment,  and 
the  pre&tory  notice  of  the  state  of 


India,  at  the  period  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's  arrival,  is,  just  what  it  ought  to 
be,  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive. 
Though  the  work  be  announced 
simply  as  a  collection  of**  despatches," 
that  title  affords  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  its  contents.  In  fact,  it  con- 
tains not  merely  the  despatches— tak- 
ing the  word  in  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion-—but  the  whole  mass  of  Lord 
Wellington's  letters  relative  to  the 
public  service  which  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  recover .♦  Of  those  con- 
tained in  the  Volumes  already  publish- 
ed many  are  of  course  official,  but  the 
great  majority  are  of  a  nature  strictly 
private,  and  communicate  his  impres- 
sions of  passing  events  with  a  free- 
dom only  to  be  expected  in  the  confi- 
dential mtercourse  of  friends.  It  is 
needless  to  say  how  much  this  entire 


*nie  Despatches  of  Field-Marshal  the  Puke  of  Wellington,  K.  G.,  during  his  various 
Gamptign?  in  India,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  and  France,  from  1799 
to  1818.  c>>mpiled  from  official  and  authentic  docnmenta,  by  Lieut.-Ck>lonel  Gurwood, 
Esquire  to  his  Grace  as  Knight  of  the  Bath.  London :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Sueet. 
1834-6. 

•  We  have  been  informed  within  these  few  days,  that  Su*  Frederick  Adam  has  discovered 
Tijrec  Volumesof  His  Grace's  Letters  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  Mjrsore  Residency. 
These  letters  embrace  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Duke's  taking  command  of 
SeriiMnpatam  in  1799.  up  to  his  illness  at  Bombay  in  1801.  They  are  all  addressed  to  Col- 
onerBarry  Close,  and  there  appears  to  be  only  one  of  them  which  has  found  its  way  into 
print.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  they  all  afibrd  piooj^  it  is  said,  of  the 
versatility  and  extent  of  the  Duke's  capacity. 
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absence  of  premeditation-* enhances 
their  interest  and  value.  We  read  with 
the  ^tifying  consciousness  of  being 
admitted  to  the  full  confidence  of  the 
writer,  and  are  often  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation to  observe  the  entire  progress  of 
his  plans,  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  conception  to  that  of  their  exe- 
cution. We  learn  how  he  wrote,  how 
he  felt,  how  he  acted,  under  circum- 
stances of  hieh  and  singular  interest, 
and  are  enabled  to  trace  the  progress- 
ive development  of  those  qualities 
which  have  led  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  highest  honors  attainable  by  a 
British  subject,  and  the  most  splendid 
reputation  in  Europe.  By  the  mili- 
tary student  the  work  will  be  found 
full  of  the  most  important  instruc- 
tion, which  he  coukl  hope  to  obtain 
from  no  other  source.  He  will  find 
in  it  a  lofly  example  of  high  talents 
devoted  to  high  objects— of  dangers 
braved — ^privations  cheerfully  submit- 
ted to— difficulties  encountered  and 
overcome — an  activity  that  never  tired 
— and  a  professional  zeal  which  shrank 
from  the  performance  of  no  duty  how- 
ever irksome  and  laborious.  Nor  will 
the  statesman  find  the  time  unpro- 
fitably  spent  which  he  devotes  to 
these  pages.  Be  his  pretensions  what 
they  may,  we  are  sure  he  cannot  read 
of  the  negotiaMons  conducted  by  Wel- 
lington with  (X)nsummate  skill ;  of  the 
important  ard  complicated  interests 
he  was  often  called  on  to  arrange  or 
to  protect ;  or  observe  how  completely 
his  military  operations  were  guided 
by  the  most  aubtle  and  comprehensive 
views  of  political  expediency,  without 
gaining  some  valuable  knowledge  and 
some  enlargement  of  thought. 

But  apart  from  such  considerations, 
and  regarding  the  work  merely  as  a 
collection  of  historical  documents  il- 
lustrative  of  events  of  the  hiehest  inter- 
est and  importance,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate  its  value.  His- 
tory in  general  can  deal  only  in  re- 
sults, and  whenever  it  attempts  more, 
the  truth  of  its  conclusions  is  even  pro- 
verbially admitted  to  be  precarious. 
To  military  history,  in  particular,  the 
observation  is  applicable  in  its  broad- 
est extent*  The  latter  will  be  fcund 
in  many  instances  to  be  little  more 
than  a  system  of  ingenious  conjecture. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Even  where 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  minute  and 
authentic  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  two  hostile  armies  (a  circumstance 


which  rarely  happens ),  our  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  motives  which  produced 
them,  must  frequentl)r  be  dubious  and 
imperfect.  The  decisions  of  a  com- 
mander are  necessarily  influenced  by 
many  transient  circumstances  which, 
bom  of  the  moment,  pass  with  it,  and 
leave  no  trace  of  their  existence.  Ru- 
nK)rs  often  false  —  anticipations  not 
realized  and  never  recorded — and  a 
multitude  of  petty  but  important  facts 
which  never  reach  the  historian,  con- 
stitute, ih  many  cases,  the  onhr  key  by 
which  the  circumstances  of*^  a  cam- 
paign can  be  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed. Without  a  knowledge  of  these, 
the  records  of  war  afford  but  scanty 
instruction,  and  an  imperfect  lesson. 
The  premises  reasoned  from  are  ne- 
cessarily imperfecl,  and  of  course  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  even  on  the 
most  logical  deductions  from  partial 
truth. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  public 
despatches  of  a  general  that  we  can 
look  for  the  minute  and  circumstantial 
details,  so  essential  to  accurate  judg- 
ment. They  can  be  discovered  only 
by  examination  of  his  private  records, 
— where  such  exist, — and  his  secret 
and  confidential  communications  with 
the  higher  officers  of  his  army.  Pos- 
sessing these  valuable  materials,  how- 
ever, we  are  placed  as  it  were  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  whole 
events  of  the  war,  and  are  enabled  to 
decide  with  accuracy  on  the  merits  of 
the  general. 

There  are  probably,  however,  very 
few  generals  who  would  feel  solicitous 
that  the  world  should  be  furnished 
with  a  knowledge  so  capable  of  being 
used  as  an  instrument  or  offence.  The 
power  of  scrutiny  which  it  must  ne- 
cessarily carry  with  it  is  felt  to  be  too 
severe.  Even  where  their  operations 
have  been  successful  in  result,  many 
generals  are  conscious  of  errors  and 
miscalculations,  towards  which  they 
are  by  no  means  desirous  that  public 
attention  should  be  directed.  To  mi- 
litary men,  at  least,  the  assertion  will 
not  seem  incredible,  that  victories  have 
been  gained  by  a  fortunate  mistake, 
and  blunders  on  one  side  have  been  oc- 
casionally successful,  through  greater 
miscalculations  on  the  other.  In  such 
circumstances,  of  course,  the  victor 
has  the  prudence  to  wear  his  honors 
in  silence.  He  writes  no  history  of 
his  achievements  —  he  publishes  no 
documents  connected  with  them— he 
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oommunicates  no  gratuitous  particu- 
lars  for  the  gratification  of  inconve. 
nien t  curiosily .  The  laurels  acquired 
by  ooe  error,  he  takes  care  not  to  en- 
danger by  another.  His  papers,  there- 
foe,  are  burned,  or  coosiffned  to  the 
most  obscure  comer  of  tne  bureau, 
and  the  world  is  left  to  form  its  own 
estimate  of  his  services,  and  discri- 
minate as  best  it  may,  between  merit 
and  good  luck.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  decision,  as  might  be  ex. 
jMCted,  is  all  in  his  favor.  England 
lings  ^th  his  praises.  He  receives 
tbe  thanks  of  Parliament— is  invested 
-with  stars  and  ribbons — and  when  he 
is  gathered  to  his  fiithers,  St  Paul's  is 
graced  with  a  monument  to  his  memo- 
ry, in  which  Chantrey  represents  him 
resting  on  a  cannon,  with  the  true 
lineaments  and  bearing  of  a  maj^tic 
warrior. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sketch  we 
liave  just  drawn  savors  somewhat  of 
-caricature.  At  all  events,  we  wish 
-mereljr  to  state,  that  whatever  peril 
in  ordinary  cases  may  attend  such 
disclosures,  by  the  publication  of  the 
present  work  we  are  put  in  possession 
of  every  document  which  can  illus- 
trate the  public  life  of  Wellington. 
It  cannot  tail  to  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
markable and  memorable  circum- 
stance, that  the  man  whose  aristocratic 
contempt  for  popular  opinion  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  invective  by  every 
Badical  newsaaper  iq  the  kingdom, 
should  thus  voluntarily  place  hmiself 
at  the  bar  of  the  public,  and  demand 
judgment.  He  says,  **  in  the  first  en- 
thi^siasm  of  triumph,  you  bestowed 
honors  on  the  man  by  whom  it  had 
been  achieved ;  I  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  afibrd  you  the  means  of  judging 
whether  these  honors  have  been  me- 
rited." There  can  be  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  the  final  award  on  the  ser- 
vices of  Wellington  should  not  be  de- 
livered. He  acknowledges  the  autho- 
rity of  the  tribunal.  He  challenges 
the  fullest  investigation  of  his  claims. 
There  exists  no  doubt  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity or  validity  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced. If  the  reputatk)n  he  enjoys  be 
fixinded  on  a  false  and  hollow  basis, 
be  has  himself  furnished  ample  means 
by  which  the  imposture  may  be  de- 
tected. He  voluntarily  subjects  everv 
action  of  his  public  life  to  the  most 
ri^d  and  unsparing  examination.  He 
aws  no  favor,  and  will  accept  of 
none;  he  demands  only  that  which  is 


the  birthright  of  every  lUiglishman^ 
justice^-and  where  is  the  man  who 
would  deny  to  Wellington  that  which 
is  accorded  to  the  meanest  criminal? 

It  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  ap- 
peal should  have  been  made  by  a  man 
already  in  the  evening  of  life ;  covered 
wiih  honors;  satiated— if  ever  man 
was — with  applause ;  with  no  remain- 
ing  ambition  to  be  p^tified,  unless 
from  the  proud  consciousness,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  past  life  that 
demanded  either  coloring  or  conceal- 
ment. No  man  has  been  more  the 
object  of  malignant  abuse.  Mobs  have 
assailed  his  life,  and  mob  orators  his 
principles  and  character.  And  what  is 
his  answer?  The  proudest  ever  made 
by  a  great  man  to  his  calumniators. 

He  lays  open  the  record  of  his  seiv 
vices,  he  discloses  every  particular 
connected  *with  them,  and  lets  in  the 
bioad  light  of  day,  that  every  trans- 
action in  which  he  has  borne  a  part, 
may  be  seen  by  all,  in  its  true  colors 
and  proportions.  This  is  Wellinffton's 
reply.  How  nobly  does  it  bent  the 
man? 

The  work,  indeed,  might,  without 
impropriety,  have  been  entitled  *«  Me- 
moirs of  the  public  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,'^  for  from  its  contents 
alone,  might  be  compiled  a  biography 
far  more  authentic  and  minute,  than 
we  can  ever  hope  to  possess  of  any 
other  warrior  or  statesman.  There 
exists  no  man  whose  life  is  so  com- 
pletely historical,  so  thoroughly  and 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  great 
events  of  his  time,  as  that  of  Welling- 
ton. The  part  allotted  to  him  has  not 
only  been  uniformly  great,  but  played 
on  a  great  stage,  in  tracing  nis  ca- 
reer, therefore,  the  reader  has  not  to 
wade  through  a  mass  of  uninteresting 
details,  such  as  are  usually  necessary 
to  illustrate  the  progress  of  subordin- 
ate merit  to  distinction  and  re^-ard. 
To  his  noble  birth,  and  the  political 
influence  of  his  connections,  Welling- 
ton was  perhaps  indebted,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction  be  enjoyed ;  but  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  turned  these  oppor- 
tunities to  account,  he  was  indebted  to 
no  one  but  himself.  Under  no  circum- 
stances is  it  conceivable,  that  talents 
like  Wellington's  could  have  failed 
in  raising  their  possessor  to  the  high- 
est distinction.  But  even  in  the  com. 
mencement  of  his  career  he  owed 
nothing  more  to  patronage,  than  doas 
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the  sculpture  who  is  employed  on  some  To  acquire  infonnation  so  extensive, 

high  work  of  art.    The  marble  may  however,  and  continuallv  to  bear  in 

be  found  by  others,  but  it  is  to  the  mind  the  very  numerous  details  which 

skill  and  genius  of  the  artist  that  we  press  on  the  attention  in  reading  thes« 

are  indebted  for  the  statue.  volumes,  is  a  task  which  by  few  men 

Had  Wellington  been  deficient  in  will  be  found  easT»  and  by  many,  one 

those  great  queQities  which  raised  him  deroandinff  more  labor  than  they  have 

to  pre-eminence,  no  private  or  family  leisure  to  bestow.    The  work,  too,  i» 

innuence,   however  powerful,  could  voluminous  and  expensive,  and  though 

have  retained  him  in  those  high  and  its  claims,  arising  both  from  the  author 

responsible  situations  which  he  sue-  and  the  subject,  are  too  powerful  and 

cessively  held.    The  interests  at  stake  peculiar  not  to  secure  for  it  a  place  in 

were  too  vast  to  be  trifled  with,  and  every  library,  it  is  impossible  to  ex-^ 

thecertainconse(^uencesof  failure  too  pect    (unless  the   march   of  pocket 

disastrous  to  admit  of  the  most  impor-  should  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 


tant  powers  being  confided  to  hands 
incapable  of  wielding  them  with  ef- 
fect. Lord  Wellington  arrived  in  In- 
dia at  the  moment  of  a  great  crisis. 
The  fate  of  our  whole  possessions  in 
the  East  depended  on  the  issue  of  the 
Mysore  war.  Among  the  native 
powers.  Lord  Wellesley  could  disco- 
ver only  virulent  enemies,  and  luke- 
warm allies  ready  to  become  enemies 


intellect),  that  its  contents  will  ever  be 
very  widelv  diffused  among  that  nu** 
merous  and  increasing  portion  of  the 
commuuity,  yclept  "  the  reading  pub* 
lie." 

It  shall  be  our  object,  therefore,  in 
this,  and  many  other  articles  bv  which 
we  intend  it  shall  be  secured,  to  ob- 
viate, as  far  as  possible,  the  difficulties 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  furnish 


on  the  first  symptom  of  weakness  or   such  a  commentary  as  may  fuUy  ilkis- 
j.___.__     d-.-i- ». ii..__i  -;-    jj^^g  theimport  of  the  copious  extracts 

which  wc  shall  lay  before  our  readers* 
Regarding  the  subject  as  one  which 
should  be  held  sacred  from  party  feeU 
ing,  we  shall  avoid,  in  the  execution 
of  our  task,  toueliQjng  on  any  matters 
merel;^  political.  Itis.onlv  through 
his  military  career — wliich  may  be 
considered  to  have  terminated  with 
the  second  expulsion  of  Napoleon — 
that  we  propose  follow  him;  and 
we  trust  that  in  contemplating  the 


disaster.  Such  were  the  political  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  public 
life  of  Lord  Wellington  mavbesaid 
to  have  commenced.  To  tne  deve- 
lopment of  talents  like  his  they  were 
highly  favorable,  but  not  so  to  the 
advancement  of  imbecile  mediocrity. 
It  is  in  tranquil  times,  and  in  sheltered 
places,  that  the  latter  most  flourishes, 
and  spreads  its  tiny  blossoms  to  the 
sun.  On  the  mountain  top  it  is  up- 
rooted by  the  first  storm. 


Notwithstanding  the  unquestionable   triumphs  of  our  common  countij,  and 


interest  and  importance  of  the  work, 
we  fear  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that 
it  should  become  popular  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  tne  term.  To  un- 
derstand its  contents,  and  follow  out 
the  inferences  to  which  they  lead,  the 
reader  must  bring  to  the  perusal  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  know, 
ledge.  He  must  possess  accurate  in- 
formation of  the  geography  of  the 
seat  of  war,  its  difficulties  and  resour- 
ces, and  bear  in  mind,  not  only  the  re- 
lative  position  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  army  to  the  enemv,  but  to  each 
other.  All  that  part  of  the  documents 
which  relates  to  military  movements, 
necessarily  presupposes  such  know- 


rendering  justice  to  the  great  mind  br 
which  they  were  achieved,  men  of  all 
parties  wiU  for  a  time  cast  aside  their 
prejudices,  and  forgetting  that  they 
are  Whig  or  Tory,  'remember  only 
ihsX  they  are  Englishmen. 

Before  entering  on  the  task  we  have 
undertaken,  we  think  it  will  not  be 
found  uninteresting  to  take  a  short 
review  of  the  circumstances  of  Wel- 
lington's early  life.  Commencing, 
therefore,  ah  ovo,  be  it  known,  that 
Arthur  Wellesley,  the  third  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Mornington,  was  bom  on  the 
first  of  May,  1769.  At  the  usual  age 
he  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  being  intend- 

^    ^        .^ ed  for  the  army,  was  subsequently 

ledge  in  the  reader,  and  it  is  of  course  removed  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
impossible  to  form  any  judgment  of  Angiers  in  France.  In  1787,  he  re- 
the  qualities  they  display  without  ceived  his  first  commission  as  ensign  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  circum-  infantry,  and  rose  by  rapid  steps  to  the 
stances  under  which  they  were  writ-  ranker  colonel.  In  1794,  he  sailed  in 
ten.  command  of  the  88d  regiment  to  join 
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theoimy  ofthe  Duke  of  York  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  issue  of  this  un- 
fortunate expedition  is  well  known. 
The  Duke  retreated,  followed  by  the 
enemy,  and  several  severe  encounters 
took  place.  The  campaisn  termina- 
ted by  the  re-embarkation  of  the 
troops  in  the  spring  of  1796.  During 
the  retreat,  Colonel  Wellesley  com- 
raanded  a  brigade,  and  oq  several  oc* 
caaions  was  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
During  these  inglorious  (^rations 
there  were  of  course  few  honors  to 
he  gained ;  but  his  conduct  was  such 
as  to  aUract  the  applause  of  Sir  James 
Cra|^  and  several  other  eenerals  of 
distinction.  The  fact  is  mteresting, 
as  it  enables  us  to  discern  the  first 
dawning  of  that  reputation  which  sub- 
sequently filled  the  whole  horizcxi  with 
its  light. 

Aner  his  return  to  England,  Colo- 
nel Wellesley  did  not  long  remain  in 
the  enjoyment  (^inglorious  ease.  The 
33d  regunent  was  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  sailed  with  that  destina- 
tion. After  being  six  weeks  at  sea, 
however,  the  fleet  was  driven  back  by 
tempestuous  weather,  and  the  regi- 
ment  relanded.  In  a  few  weeks  it 
embanked  for  India,  and,  with  its 
commander,  reached  Bengal  in  Fe- 
bruary 1797. 

It  IS  evident,  we  think,  from  the 
facts  above  narrated,  that  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  military 
life,  young  Wellesley  devoted  himself 
with  zeal  and  ardor  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  He  was  no  holyday 
soldier ;  he  did  not  belong  to  that 
nunoerous,  and,  we  fear,  increasing 
class,  who  seek  in  the  army  merely  an 
agreeable  mode  of  passing  a  few  years, 
and  quit  it  whenever  they  are  ordered 
to  an  unpleasant  station,  or  succeed 
to  fortune  by  the  death  of  a  relation. 
Such  men  regard  the  service  as  a  pas- 
tinie  rather  than  a  profession.  Their 
lot  is  not  permanently  cast  in  it,  and 
they  look  upon  its  duties  as  things  to 
be  performed  when  necessary,,  and 
avoided  when  possible.  Very  different 
from  that  of  such  men  was  the  course 
of  Wellington's  early  life.  He  enter- 
ed  the  service  with  the  true  spirit 
of  a  sddier.  We  have  seen  that  in 
Flanders  his  zeal  and  exemplary 
conduct  were  conspicuous :  That  he 
embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
subsequently  accompanied  his  regi- 
ment to  the  East  It  thus  appears 
that  even  at  an  age  when  the  love  of 
1* 


eeasure  is  predominant  in  most  men* 
»  did  not  shrink  from  the  dangers 
or  hardship  of  the  service,  but  was 
determined  to  ^eek  distinction  where- 
ever  it  could  be  found. 

When  Colonel  Wellesley  arrived  in 
India  the  Coiiipany's  territories  were 
in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  But 
the  peace  was  treacherous,  for  never 
were  our  Eastern  possessions  in  a 
state  of  greater  peril  than  at  that  mo- 
ment. Lord  Wellesley,  who  arrived 
at  Calcutta  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  as  Governor-general,  for- 
tunately possessed  not  only  the  saga- 
city to  discover  the  secret  machina- 
tions g[  the  native  powers,  but  the 
wisdom  and  decision  to  disconeert 
tbem.  It  becomes  necessary  that  we 
should  here  brieflv  advert  !o  the  po- 
litical events  which  gave  rise  to  the 
second  Mysore  war,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  f\iliy  understand  the  mili- 
tary services  to  which  his  attention 
will  subsequently  be  directed. 

The  war  of  1789,  though  it  had 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  Tip- 
poo  Sultan,  had  neither  converted  him 
into  a  safe  friend,  nor  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  becoming  a  formida- 
ble enemy.  He  had  been  compelled, 
it  is  true,  to  cede  nearly  one  half  of 
his  territories  to  the  Company  and 
their  allies,  but  he  still  ruled  with  ab- 
solute power  over  a  country  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  revenue  and  population 
equal  to  maintaining  an  army  of 
loOvOOO  men.  Tippoo  was  a  man  of 
bold  and  martial  temperament,  though 
not  of  high  talents,  and  the  blow  which 
fell  on  him  at  the  termination  of  the 
former  war  in  1792,  seems  to  have  ir- 
ritated him  almost  to  madness.  From 
that  time  his  whole  soul  was  occupied 
with  schemes  of  vengeance,  ana  he 
waited  only  for  a  favorable  conjunc- 
ture to  employ  all  his  neat  resources 
in  attacking  the  British.  His  terri- 
tory was  most  favorably  situated  for 
the  hostile  purpose  he  entertained. 
The  Mysore  country  occupied  a  cen. 
tral  position  between  our  settlements, 
and  might  be  said  to  command  their 
communication  by  land,  while  by  a 
sudden  irruption  into  the  Camatic,  he 
ceuld  at  any  momen  place  Madras  in 
a  situation  of  great  peril.  Jud^gby 
the  contents  of  the  papers  which  feu 
into  our  possession  by  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam»  this  was  the  favorite 
project  of  Tippoo,  and  to  promote  its 
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fuocess  he  had  secretly  kept  up  a 
friendly  communication  with  the  Na- 
bob of  the  Carnatic,  and  of  whose 
good  wishes  he  felt  secure. 

Though  the  British  Government  in 
India  were  of  course  aware  of  Tippoo's 
character^nd  regarded  him  with  some 
jealousy,  still  they  appear  to  have 
been  by  no  means  apprehensive  of  any 
immediate  demonstration  of  hostility 
from  Mysore.  For  some  time  previous 
the  Sultan  had  been  occupied  in  re- 
ducing some  refractory  Poligars,  and 
was  therefore  suppose  d  to  be  in  no 
condition  to  molest  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors. In  case  of  aggression,  how- 
ever, there  were  few  of  the  native 
powers  whose  fidelity  could  be  relied 
on.  Our  chief  ally,  the  Nizam  Sou- 
bahdar  of  the  Deccan,  had,  in  a  recent 
war  with  the  Peshwah,  suffered  ^reat 
reverses,  and  retained  in  his  service  a 
corps  of  14,000  men,  commanded  by 
a  French  adventurer  named  Raynwnd, 
and  the  subordinate  officers  of  which 
were  likewise  French.  These  men 
were  all  eager  partizans  of  the  French 
Republic,  ana  wore  the  tricolor 
cockade.  It  was  even  expected  that 
they  would  quit  the  French  standard 
at  Hyderabad,  the  capital ;  and  the 
Nizam,  though  personally  faithful  to 
his  alliance  with  the  Company,  was  of 
too  feeble  and  irresolute  a  character 
to  free  himself  from  the  domination  of 
these  mercenaries. 

All  remained  calm,  however,  when 
Lord  VVellesley  arrived  at  Calcutta.  A 
slight  difference,  it  is  true,  had  arisen 
with  the  Sultan,  relative  to  some 
frontier  districts  of  little  value,  which 
be  alleged  had  been  unwarrantably 
occupied  by  the  Company.  On  inves- 
tigation the  claim  was  discovered  to 
be  just,  and  the  first  communications 
of  Lord  Wellesley  announced  that 
these  districts  should  be  restored.  The 
intentions  of  the  Government,  there- 
fore, were  decidedly  pacific,  but  a  cir- 
cumstance at  this  moment  occurred, 
by  which  the  political  aspect  of  India 
became  entirely  chaneed.  A  procla- 
mation by  General  Malartic,  governor 
of  the  Mauritius,  reached  Calcutta, 
which  announced  the  arrival  of  two 
ambassadors  from  the  Sultan  of  My. 
sore,  proposinff  an  oflensive  and  defen^ 
give  alliance,  tor  the  purpose  of  expeU 
linff  the  English  from  India.  The 
autnenticity  of  this  document' was  at 
firstdoubted,  but  was  soon  abundantly 
confirmed.  General  Malarclic  had  is* 


sued  an  invitation  to  all  French  citi- 
zens to  join  the  standard  of  Tippoo, 
and  It  was  speedily  ascertained  that  a 
considerable  number  had  actually 
been  conveyed  to  Manealore  by  a 
French  frigatr.  Intelligence  also 
reached  Calcutta,  that  the  Sultan  had 
despatched  envoys  to  Zemauu  Shah, 
the  sovereign  of  Cabul,  urging  him  to 
invade  the  British  territories  from  the 
north. 

Lord  Wellesley  no  soonfer  became 
aware  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
Sultan,  than  he  adopted  the  most  vigo- 
rous measures  to  prevent  their  execu- 
tion. He  immediately  sent  orders  to 
General  Harris,  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  Madras,  to  assemble  all  hia 
disposable  force  in  the  Carnatic,  and 
proceeded  in  person  to  Fort  St  George, 
m  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  scene  of 
action,and  thus  accelerate  the  arrange- 
ment. From  thence  he  again  wrote 
to  Tippoo,  expressing  surprise  that  his 
former  communications  had  remained 
unanswered,  and  threatening  danger- 
ous consequences  in  case  he  should  not 
instantly  furnish  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  his  intentions.  Even  this 
letter,  however,  drew  forth  no  re- 
sponse, and  the  business  of  military 
preparation  went  vigorously  on,  not- 
withstanding the  apprehensions  of 
many  of  the  most  experienced  orticers, 
who  assured  Lord  Wellesley  that  an 
immediate  war  with  the  Sultan  must 
expose  the  Madras  territory  to  immi- 
nent danger. 

At  this  period  the  political  horizon 
was  dark  beyond  precedent.  The  Sul- 
tan had  largely  increased  his  army, 
and  was  a  formidable  enemy.  The 
French  in  Egypt  were  in  the  full  ca- 
reer of  success.  Zemaun  Shah  threat- 
ened invasion  from  the  north.  The 
army  of  our  chief  ally  the  Nizam  was 
officered  by  French  mercenaries,  who, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilitie8,would 
undoubtedly  join  the  Sultan,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
whose  territories  would  most  probably 
become  the  scene  of  immediate  war, 
was  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Lord  Wellesley,  however,  was  not 
appalled,  and  the  policy  with  which  he 
met  these  dangers  was  distinguished 
by  its  wisdom  and  boldness.  By  nes^o. 
tiations  nt  ith  the  Nizam,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  that  sove* 
reign  to  the  disbanding  of  the  corps  of 
Raymond,  and  to  a  treaj^  containinr  a 
stipulation  that  all  the  firench  senrfiig 
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in  his  army  Aonld  be  •ent  to  Europe. 
To  euforce  the  execution  of  this  ar- 
rangeineDtt  he  moved  an  additional 
force  into  the  Deccan,  and  a  mutiny 
having  fortunately  broketi  out  in  the 
French  corpsi  it  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded and  disarmed.  No  bloodshed 
occurred,  and  Lord  Wellenley  had  the 
satistHction  of  perceiving  that  one  of 
the  dan<:ers  he  nad  most  dreaded  was 
at  once  happily  removed. 

At  lengtb,  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments being  complete,  on  the  dd 
of  February,  the  Goveroor.Generul 
issued  an  order  for  the  advance  of 
the  army  into  the  Mysore  territory. 
The  invasion  took  place  simultane- 
ously from  difK)ient  points.  General 
Harris,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  entered  from  the  Carnaiic. 
General  Stuart,  with  the  Bombay 
force  from  the  west;  while  two  corps, 
amounting  logether  to  about  9000, 
and  commanded  by  Colonel  Brown 
and  Colonel  Read,  advanced  from  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Carnatic  and 
the  Baramahl.  The  wuole  strength 
of  the  invading  force  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  55,000  m^. 

The  Sultan,  alarmed  by  these  pow- 
erful and  combined  demonstrations  of 
fao6tili:v,  at  length  endeavored  to 
temporize.  Ue  wrote  to  Lord  Wcl- 
lesley,  consenting  to  receive  a  minis- 
ter charged  with  the  proposjils  of  the 
British  Government,  a  measure  to 
which  h^  had  hithero  refused  his  con- 
sent. But  the  concession  came  too 
late.  T.e  season  for  military  opera- 
tions had  arrived,  and  further  delay 
would  have  been  at  once  impolitic  and 
dangerous  It  would  have  secured  to 
Tippoo  another  year  of  impunity,  and 
enabled  him  to  consolidate  and  per- 
fect b  is  means  of  resistance.  General 
Harris,  tberefoie,  was  directed  to  con- 
tinue his  movement  on  Seringa pa- 
tam,  and  the  Sultan  was  informed  that 
any  further  proposals  he  might  be  de- 
sirous of  making;  must  be  addressed 
to  General  Harris,  to  whom  full  pow- 
ers as  a  negotiator  had  been  dele- 
gated. 

The  Sultan,  thus  attacked  on  all 
sides,  seems  to  have  been  stricken 
with  a  presentiment  of  his  approach- 
ing fate.  It  i^  certain,  at  least,  that  he 
displayed  little  of  that  skill  and  ac- 
tivity,  so  remarkable  in  his  conduct 
of  the  former  war,  when  it  required 
the  utmost  efEortM  of  Lord  CornwalliB 


and  his  army  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  termination. 

The  advaoceof  General  Harris  was 
frlow,  for  his  army  was  encumbered 
with  materials  for  siege,  and  de- 
lays were  occaskmed  by  the  failure  of 
the  carriage  bullocks,  which  died  in 
great  numbers  during  the  march.  It 
was  the  27th  of  March  before  the 
army  reached  Mallavelly,  where  the 
army  ot  Tippoo  became  for  the  first 
time  visible.  It  was  drawn  up  on 
some  high  ground,  and  manifei^  a 
disposition  to  attnck.  An  engage- 
ment ensued.  Colonel  Wellesley's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  d3d  rCMd- 
ment,  and  some  battalions  of  the  Ni- 
zam's infantry,  formed  the  left  of  the 
army,  supported  by  the  regular  cav- 
alry under  General  Floyd.  The  King's 
troopw  were  stationed  on  the  right 
Tippoo,  observing  an  openine  be- 
tween two  brigades,  immediately  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  with  his  caval- 
ry. The  British,  on  the  right,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  outfiankiug  his  left, 
and  no  bad  consequences  resulted 
from  the  movement  The  right  of  the 
Mysore  army  was  strongly  posted  on 
a  rocky  height.  Against  this.  Colonel 
Wellesley  advanced  iaecheilon  of  bat- 
talions, supported  by  the  cavalry. 
The  enemy  advanced  to  meet  the 
attack,  but  were  soon  driven  back  in 
disorder,  and  General  Floyd,  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
affordeJ,  charged  with  his  cavalry, 
and  their  confusion  became  complete. 
The  conduct  of  the  33d  regiment  du- 
ring this  engagement  was  admirable. 
They  charged  gallantly  with  the  bay- 
onet, with  complete  success. 

General  Harris,  instead  of  taking 
the  usual  route  t6  Serinf:apatam, 
crossed  the  Cauveryat  Sosilay.  In 
the  former  war.  Lord  Cornwall  is  had 
been  unabh^  to  discover  a  practicable 
ford  to  the  southward  of  Scringapa- 
tam,  and  had  been  compelled,  in  con- 
sequence, to  make  a  long  detour  to 
the  north.  This  movement,  therefore, 
disappointed  the  calculations  of  the 
Sultan.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to 
account  for  his  total  inaction  at  this 
critical  juncture.  He  felFback  on  his 
capital ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the 
army  of  General  Harris  took  up  its 
position  for  the  siege.  The  ground 
selected  was  opposite  the  western  face 
of  the  fort.  Tne  right  was  posted  on 
elevated  ground,  gradually  declining 
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towards  the  left  flaDk,  which  was  cov-  abled  him  to  keep  up  an  annoying 

ered  by  the  aqueduct  and  the  river  fire  of  roclcets  on  the  camp.    There 

Cauvery.    The  aqueduct  was  of  con-  were  also  several  villages  in  front, 

siderable  importance  as  an  intrench-  from  which  it  was  deemed  proper  to 

ment.    For  some  distance  it  took  an  dislodge  him.    We  extract  the  foU 

easterly  direction,  and  Uien  turned  off  lowing  letter,  which  was  found  amoncp 

towarcis  a  tope  or  thicket,  which  af-  the  papers  of  the  late  General  Lord 

forded  cover  to  the  enemy,  and  en-  Harris ; — 

**  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WeUesley  to  LieuUOeneral  Harris. 

i*  Mt  okab  Sik,  Camp,  5th  April,  1799. 

**  1  do  not  know  where  you  mean  the  post  to  be  established,  and  I  shall 
theref(»re  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  me«t  me  this  after- 
noon in  front  of  the  lines,  and  show  it  to  me.  In  the  mean  time  I  vdll  order 
my  battalion  to  be  in  readiness. 

**  Upon  looking  at  the  tope  as  I  came  in  just  now,  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
when  you  get  possession  of  the  bank  of  the  Nullah,  you  have  the  tope  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  the  latter  is  in  the  rear  of  the  former.  However,  you  are 
the  best  judge,  and  I  will  be  ready. 

•*  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,"  &c. 

The  tope  alluded  to  in  the  above  enemy  fired  under  cover,  and  the  3dd 

letter  was  the  same  which  Colonel  regiment,  in  particular,  suffered  se- 

Wellesley  led  a  column  to  attack  after  verely.    The  extreme  darkness  of  the 

nightfall.     It  consisted  of  the   d3d  night  rendered    the   smallest   disor- 

regiment  and  a  native  battalion ;  and  der  in,  the  assailants  an  irreparable 

Coiene\  Shaw,  with  the  12th  regi.  misfortune,  and  Colonel  Wellesley, 

ment,  and  two  sepoy  battalions,  at  finding  it  impracticable  to  carry  the 

the  same   time   advanced   to   drive  tope,  judiciously  confined  his  opera- 

the  enemy  from  the  villages.    The  tions  to  causing  a  diversion  in  favor 

attack  of  Wellesley  on  the  tope  ^sdled,  of  Colonel  Shaw.    Admitting,  there- 

and  Colonel  Shaw,  with  great  diffi.  fore,  that  the  attack  failed,  the  follow- 

culty,  was  enabled  to  retain  posses-  ing  extract  from  Lord  Harris's  pri- 

sion  of  one  of  the  villages.    All  mill-  vate  journal    proves    that,   in    his 

tary  men  are  aware  that  the  success  opinion,  not  the  slightest  blame  at- 

of  night  attacks  is  uniformly  preca-  tached  to   the   conduct   of  Colonel 

rious.    In  the  present  instance,  the  Wellesley:^ — 

A  lUeral  extract  from  the  private  Diary  of  LieiU,-Oenera2  Harris,  Commander^ 
in-Chief  of  the  British  Army  marching  in  the  Mysore  country  in  the  year  17W, 
bettoeen  the  Aih  and  Slh  of  April. 

"4//i  April.  Commutsioned  General  Baird  to  form  a  party  of  not  less  than  the  flank 
companies  of  his  brigade,  supported  by  the  picquets,  to  beat  ud  a  tope  in  fVont  of  the  ground 
the  picquet  was  on,  and  said  to  have  had  parues  of  men  with  arms  assembling  on  it.  It 
appears  lo  me.  from  the  rei)ort,  they  are  only  intended  for  rocketing ;  but  our  beating  them 
up,  instead  of  their  attempting  us,  will  have  the  best  effect ,  lor  if  our  intelligence  is  true,  his 
whole  army  are  in  a  complete  state  of  terror ;  of  course  we  should  keep  it  so. 

"hth  April.  Marched  to  Seringapatam ;  rocketed  a  little  on  the  march.  Took  im 
our  cround  nearly  for  the  siege.  Concluded  the  arrangement  for  detaching  Generu 
Floyd  and  (General  Stuart.  Formed  parties  for  the  attack  of  the  post  occupied  formerly 
by  the  Bombav  troops,  and  the  tope  of  Snltaunpettah.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shawe  to 
command  the  oetachment  for  the  Bombay  post ;  Colonel  Wellesley  that  of  the  tope^  as 
being  composed  of  his  own  people.  Remained  under  great  anxiety  till  near  twelve  at 
night,  from  the  fear  our  Voops  had  fired  on  each  other.  Lieutenant  Colond  Shawe 
very  soon  reported  himself  in  possession  of  the  post;  but  a  second  firing  commenced, 
and  as  he  had  previously  sent  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  two  native  battalionsL 
I  oould  not  be  satisfied  but  that,  in  the  dark,  they  had  mistaken  each  other.    It  provea 
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that  an  the  firing  was  from  the  eneof,  h't  mMtty'fl  I2th  regimtnt  aearoelT  firing  a  shot 
4kt  whole  niffht.  Near  twelve,  Colonel  Wellesley  came  to  mw  tent  in  a  good  deal  of  agiu- 
tioQ^  to  say  he  had  not  carried  the  tope.  It  proved  that  the  33d,  with  which  he  attacked, 
ffociQio  confuston  and  could  not  be  formed,  which  waa  a  great  pity,  as  it  roust  be  particular- 
Rr  unpleasant  to  him.  Altogether,  circumstances  considered,  we  gut  off  very  well.  Qenenl 
Aur^n  expedition  of  last  night  so  far  answered  our  expectations,  as  he  fell  in  with  a  tmall 
party  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  cut  up  eight  or  ten  of  them,  whicn  will  tend  to  prevent  their 
plagmng  us  with  rockets,  I  trust.  He  missed  his  road  oomiti^  back,  althougn  one  would 
hare  thought  itimpoaoible ;  no  wonder  night  attacks  so  often  uiL 

**  Stk  April  Determined  to  make  another  attack  on  the  tofMi  Lieut- Colonel  Bowasr'a 
and  Halyburton's  corps,  with  the  Scotch  brigade  (supported  by  the  26th  draffoohs  and  2d 
tegiment  native  cavalry,  on  seeing  the  Sultanrs  cavalry  ap|>eanng  fron  the  fort),  were  de»> 
imed  to  assist  in  this  service,  and,  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  earned  it 

<*  Sipuiay,  At  7th.  Yesterday  evening  walked  down  to  the  advanced  post  with  Bcird  and 
Macleod.  Found  it  very  strong  against  so  contemptible  an  enemy  as  we  have  to  deal  with  | 
and  such  as  may,  with  a  little  trouble,  be  mado  very  strong  affainsi  any.  How  'fortunate 
thus  to  find  a  good  parallel  prepared  to  our  hands !  The  fort  fired  a  great  deal  yesterday, 
vrith  no  o  her  effect  than  fiirnishiBg  shet  to  us.  ▲  long  line  of  cavalry  seen  commg  out  oC 
the  Ibrt  about  twelve ;  reported  at  thre&  hy  Colonel  Wellesley,  to  have  come  more  round 
o«r  right ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  ordered  the  battalions  we  spoke  of  when  looking  what 
they  were  about,  «n  the  road  which  leads  to  Perianatam.  Our  foragins  party  coming  m 
fost ;  but  this  canaot  be  their  obiect,  and  they  would  move  more  rapidly  than  ihay  havs 
done.  Great  many  of  us  mucn  fatigued.  Beaison.  among  the  rest,  very  much  relaxed 
and  weak.  Our  duties  prettv  severe;  but  if  the  whole  is  not  pressed  on  with  vigor  we  shall 
.foil ;  for  no  doubt  ihere  will  he  more  •difficulties  to  overcome  man  we  yet  foresee. 

"  Mmdav,  8(4.  Visited  the  post  taken  possession  of  by  Cdonel  WellesIsT  on  the  6th 
instant  Found  it  a  continuation  of  the  Nullah  which  makes  Shawe*s  post,  nut  not  so  fo- 
iforabJe  m  tha'  pan  for  keeping  hold  •£  JDireoied  a  burnt  Fillage,  on  a  rise  above  the  Nullah, 
tto  he  made  the  rieht  hand  post,  by  barricading  the  streets  and  cutting  down  the  walls  to  six 
ifeet,  thickening  them  next  .the  fort,  and  putting  a  banqaette  within.  Brisk  cannonade  from 
the  fort    Colonel  Close  brought  Dallas  and  Hart  to  speak  about  the  huUock  drivers,  dbc" 

On  the  following  day,  General  Har-  aqueduct,  and  extending  from  tho 
Tis  directed  three  sunultaDeous  attacks  river  to  the  Tillage  of  Smtaunpeltab* 
1o  be  made,  with  a  view  to  drive  the  We  insert  the  following  notes  and 
enemy  from  the  whole  line  of  bis  out-  letters,  because  they  afford  evidence 
posts.  That  on  the  fiultaunpettah  of  tbe  general  activity  and  yigilance 
tope  was  again  entrusted  to  Colonel  displayedby  Colonel  Wellesley  in  tbe 
Wellesley.  On  this  occasion  it  was  discbarge  oi  his  duty.  They  are  in- 
completely successful.  Tbe  other  terestine,  too,  as  Colonel  Gurwood 
columns  likewise  succeeded  in  dis-  justly  ^serves,  from  tbe  illustration 
lodging  the  enemy  on  the  rigfit  and  they  afford  of  the  degree  in  which 
left,  and  by  these  assaults  General  even  the  details  of  the  army  be  corn- 
Harris  was  enabled  to  occupy  a  strong  manded  were  conducted  by  General 


connected  line,  formed  chiefly  by  tbe   Harris  : — 

^  Colonel^  Hen,  A,  WeUe$ley  to  JAeui.'Oeneral  Harris. 

"  Mt  dkab  Six,  Camp,  6th  April,  1799. 

"  I  lind  that  by  moving  Malcolm's  corps  to  tiie  rear  a  little,  and  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  my  fXMts  on  my  right  and  rear,  I  shall  be  able  to  protect  Meer 
Allum,  the  brinjarries,  tbe  park,  and  the  cavalry  from  any  attempts  that  may 
be  made  by  horse  and  rocket  boys,  which  alone  seem  to  me  to  be  destined  to 
annoy  us  in  that  quarter. 

**  1  shall  now  go  out  and  see  what  support  I  can  give  to  my  post  at  SuUaun- 
peUah,  and  will  report  to  you  on  my  return. 

••lam,  dear  Sir,"  &e. 
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M  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WeUssley  to  Lieut^Qsnerdl  Harris. 

"  Mt  dkab  Sib,  Camp,  7th  April,  1799. 

**  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  me  know  wnether  you  think 
the  guards  for  the  outi>ost&can  now  lie  reduced  a  little,  as  between  foraffinc 
parties  and  outline  picquets  we  have  not  men  enough  left  to  give  a  relief. 
The  outline  picquets  were  not  relieved  this  morning  for  want  of  men.  You 
were  talkine  yesterday  of  looking  at  these  posts  this  afternoon,  and  if  yovt 
have  an  incbnation,  I  will  go  with  you  at  any  hour  you  may  appoint.  I  tmnk 
I  can  show  you  a  situation  where  two  embrasures  mieht  be  opened  in  the 
bank  of  the  Nullah  with  advantage,  and  that  would  add  to  the  strength  or 
tiiepoBt. 

•*!  am,  my  dear  Sir,"  &c. 

**  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WeUestsy  to  Lieut.'€fensral  Harris. 

"  Ht  DBAS  SiK,  3  p.  M.,  7th  April.  1799. 

"  A  body  of  horse,  of  about  seven  or  eight  hundred,  has  passed,  and  is  get* 
ting  round  by  my  right  and  your  rear.  They  keep  clear  of  our  picquets,  and 
are  most  probably  a  reconnoitrins;  party. 

**They  have  some  few  straggling  footmen  with  them,  but  I  have  seen  no 
infimtry. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,"  &c. 

•*  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WeUesle^  to  LteuL-^Gsneral  Harris. 

*^Mt  DKAB  SiB,  Camp,  7th  April,  1799. 

*^  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  the  foragers  are  coming  in  &st» 
well  loaded  with  forage,  and  1  have  therefore  ordered  the  battalion  to  stay 
where  it  is,  ready  to  turn  out,  (pa  battalions  are  now  scarce  articles)  not  to 
move  till  further  orders. 

M  The  body  of  cavalry  has  passed  our  right  flank,  and  seems  inclining  ra- 
ther to  its  left.  It  appears  more  like  a  line  of  march  than  a  body  intended 
for  a  coup  de  main,  as  there  are  with  it  bullocks  and  baggage  of  different 
kinds.  At  all  events,  it  can  do  our  right  no  harm,  as,  excepting  by  the  high- 
road, which  Malcolm's  corps  will  cover  as  soon  as  it  will  have  moved»  no  ca- 
vdiry  can  approach  us. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  &c. 

^  I  see  the  cavalry  has  come  more  round  our  ri^ht,  and  I  have  therefore 
ordered  the  battalion  on  to  the  high-road,  whence  it  will  afford  protection  to 
the  foragers  coming  in,  as  well  as  to  the  rear  of  our  camp,  should  they  be  in- 
clined to  molest  it.'' 


**  CeiondiheHon.  A.  WeUesley  to  Lieut.'Qenerdl Harris. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib.  Camp,  7th  April,  1799. 

"  I  have  drawn  back  the  battalion,  as  the  foragers  are  come  in,  and  the 
cavalry  have  disappeared.  As  soon  as  Schoey's  brigade  will  have  taken  up 
its  ground,  we  shalf  have  four  fleld-pieces,  at  least,  bearing  upon  that  road ; 
when  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  it  again.  I  will  let  you  know 
whether  they  will  be  sufficient,  and  what  will. 

**  I  have  fourteen  G-pounders,  of  which  eight  are  out  of  the  lines  at  the  out- 
posts and  picquets. 

**I  am,  my  dear  Sir,"  &c. 
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**  Colonel  (he  Hon.  A.  WeUeeUy  to  LieuL-Chmral  Hmrie. 

**  Mt  bbar  Sn,  Camp,  7th  April,  1799. 

**  Since  I  returned  home,  I  hare  received  a  report  from  die  outposts  in  8ul- 
taunpettah,  that  some  infantry  had  passed  this  evening  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  the  cavalry  passed  this  morning ;  and  there  are  some  persons  in  thk 
camp  who  say  they  saw  guns  pass  likewise. 

•*  I  have  not  yet  received  a  report  from  my  picquets  in  my  front ;  when  I 
do,  I  will  let  you  know  what  it  is. 

**  At  all  events,  I  am  prepared  for  him,  if  his  attack  is  directed  against  this 
flank  of  your  line,  whether  it  be  made  by  day  or  by  night.  I  do  not  intend 
to  relieve  the  outposts  until  aAer  it  is  ascertained  whether  or  not  he  intends  to 
make  his  push  here :  if  he  does  attack  us  here,  he  will  probably  attack  the 
outposts  at  the  same  time ;  and,  in  that  case,  we  must  depend  upon  your  line 
for  the  support  of  our  posts. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  &c. 

^  Cohnel  the  Hon.  A.  WeOeehy  to  LieuL-CoUmel  Harrii. 

^  Mt  dbav.  Snt,  Camp,  7th  April,  1 799. 

<*  The  field  officer  of  the  day  was  at  the  picquet  in  my  front  till  sunset ;  saw 
cavalry  pass,  but  no  infantry  or  guns. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,"  &c. 

The  operations  of  the  siege  were  stances  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 

pushed  on  with  all  practical  exi>edi-  Lord  Wellesley,  which  made  him  de- 

tion.    Seringapatam  was  not  fortified  cide  on  the  utter  subversion  of  the 

according  to  the  principles  of  Euro-  power  of  the  Sultan.    The  sentence 

pean  science,  but  there  were  bastions  of  deposition,  therefore,   had    gone 

connected  by  lofty  straight  walls  of  forth  against  Tippoo  and  his  dynasty, 

great  strength  and  thickness.     The  and  Creneral  Harris  would  listen  to 

north-western  angle  was  selected  as  no  terms  short  of  unconditional  sub- 

the  chief  point  of  attack.     As   the  mission.     The  following  letter  will 

siege  advanced,  Tippoo  made  fresh  show  that  Colonel  Wellesley  took  his 

overtures  to  Creneral  Harris,  but  these  full   share    of   the    labors   of    the 

were  rejected.    Subsequently  to  the  siege: — 
commencement  of  the  war,  circum- 

"  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Wellesley  to  Lieut.-Oeneral  Harris. 

*«  Mt  dkae  Sir,  7  a.m.  3d  May. 

*«  We  did  all  our  work  last  nieht,  except  filling  the  sand-bags,  which  could 
not  be  done  for  want  of  tools :  I  shall  have  them  filled  in  the  course  of  this 
morning,  and  there  will  be  no  inconvenience  from  the  delay,  as  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  last  night  to  do  more  than  look  for  the  ford ;  and  it  is  not  in- 
tended  to  do  any  thing  to  it  until  the  night  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Lieut.  Lalor, 
of  the  73d,  crossed  over  to  the  glacis,  I  believe,  on  the  left  of  the  breach.  He 
found  the  wall,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  retaining  wall  of  the  glacis,  seven 
feet  high,  and  the  water  (included  in  those  seven  feet)  fourteen  inches  deep. 
It  is  in  no  part  more  so,  and  the  passage  by  no  means  difficult.  Several  other 
officers  cn^sed  by  dififerent  routes,  but  none  went  so  far  as  Lieut.  L&Ior.  All 
agree  in  the  practicability  of  crossing  with  troops.  The  enemy  built  up  the 
breach  in  the  night  with  gabions,  £c.,  notwithstanding  the  fire  which  was 
kept  up  upon  it.  It  was  impossible  to  fire  grape,  as  our  working  party  was 
in  front  or  the  five-gun  battery,  from  which  alone  we  could  fire,  as  we  repair- 
ed the  other. 

"  Lieut.  Lalor  is  now  on  duty  here  with  his  regiment ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  he 
win  remain  here  to-nighl,  andf  try  the  river  azain. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  &c. 
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**I  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  the  12-pounder8  ordered  to  a  new  situation 
hy  the  general  orders  of  yesterday." 


On  the  3d  of  Mblj^  the  hreach  was 
reported  to  be  practicable,  and  prepa- 
rations  were  made  for  the  assault  on 
the  day  following.  In  order  to  avoid 
exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy, 
the  troops  were  stationed  in  the 
trenches  oefore  daybreak,  though  the 
time  chosen  for  me  attack  was  the 
hour  which  succeeds  mid-day,  when 
it  is  the  uniform  custom  of  natives  of 
warm  climates  to  indulge  in  a  siesta. 
Iflzperience  had  shown  that  the  be- 
sieged were  always  more  vigilant  dur- 
ing the  night  than  in  the  suUry  period 
of  noontide  heat. 

The  storming  party,  under  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Baird,*  con- 
sisted of  2,500  Europeans  and  1,900 
native  infantry.  This  force  was  di- 
vided into  two  columns.  The  right 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Shpr- 
brooke;  the  left  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Dunlop.  Each  of  these  divisions  was 
headed  by  a  forlorn  hope ;  that  of  the 
right,  under  Lieutenant  Hill  of  the 
7fih,  and  that  of  the  left  by  Lieuten- 


ant Lawrence  of  the  77ih.  Colonel 
Wellesley  remained  with  his  brigade 
in  the  advanced  trenches,  prepared  to 
support  the  assault  whenever  his  as- 
sistance might  be  required. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  silence  that 
reigned  in  the  trenches  was  broken  by 
the  voice  of  Baird  :—**  Come,  mv 
brave  fellows,"  he  exclaimed,  "fol- 
low me,  and  show  yourselves  worthy 
of  the  name  of  British  soldiers  I"  The 
columns  were  instantly  in  motion ; 
this  breach  was  carried  after  a  short 
struggle,  and  the  British  color  was 

Elantcd  on  the  summit  of  it,  by  a 
rave  sergeant  of  the  forlorn  hope, 
whose  name  was  Graham.  The  left 
column  encountered  a  more  vigorous 
resistance.  Traverses  had  been  cuti 
and  the  enemy  defended  them  suc- 
cessively with  the  most  determined 
bravery.  The  assailants  were  check- 
ed in  their  progress»  and  in  all  proba- 
bility all  their  efforts  to  advance  would 
have  been  unavailing,  had  not  a  nar- 
row oj^ning,  left  for  the  passage  of 


*  We  shall  gratify  thousands  by  giving  here  the  admirable  Inscription  (written  by  Theo- 
dore Hook)  on  the  obelisk  erected  on  the  Hill  of  Tammy-Haslle,  by  Lady  Baird. 

IN  HONOB   AND  TO  THE  HVMORX  OP 

OEN£RAL    SIR    DAVID    BAIRD, 

BAST.,  O.C.B.  &,  K.C* 

THIS  COLUMN  WAS  BBBCTBD 

A.D.    1832. 

TO  INDOMITABLE  COUKAGB  IN  THE  riBLD, 

HE  UNITED 

WISDOM  AND    PBUDENjBB 

IN  THE   COUNCIL. 

A  BBAVE  BUT  OENEBOU8  ENEMY, 

HIS  VICTOBIES  WEBE  EVSB  TEMPEBED  BT  MEBCT  : 

AND  WITH   HIS  ABDENT  LOVE  Or  GLOBT 

WAS  BLENDED 

THE  TENDEBEST  CABB  POB  HIS  GALLANT  AND  DEVOTED  F0LL0WEB8. 

THE  DETAILS  OP  BIS  PUBLIC  8EBVICBS  ABE  BECOBDED 

IN  THE  ANN  ALB  OP  HIS  COUNTBT : 

HIS  PBIVABE  VIRTUES  ABE  EMBALMED  IN  THE  HEABTS  OP  HIS  PBIEND8> 

HONOB  AND  DUTY  WEBE  THE  GUIDING  STABS  OP  HIS  DESTINY  .* 

PIETY  AND  CHABITY  THE  LEADING  CHABACTEBISTICS  OP  HIS  MIND. 

HE  PELT  NO  JEALOUSIES.      HE  HABBOBED  NOBEBENTMSNTS. 

HE  KNEW  NO  GUILE. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  HIS  PATHEBB 

HE  AT  LAST  POUND 

BEP08E  AND  HAPPINESS  IN  DOMESTIC  LIPE  ; 

POBGETTING  THE  CABES  AND  TUBMOILS  OF  HIS  EVENTFUl 

AND  BRILUANT  CABEBB: 

AND  IN  THE  BXBBC18E  OP  EVEBY  SOCIAL  AND  CHBI8TIAN  VIBTU% 

BE  DIED  BELOVED  AND  LAMENTED, 

A9  HE  HAD  UVED 

BONOBED  AND  BSNOWNKD. 
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the  workmen,  been  fbrtunateljr  ditco- 
▼ered.  By  this,  the  traversers  were 
flanked,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  them  with  great  slaughter.  It 
was  here  that  Tippoo  fought,  and  by 
bis  presence  animated  the  courage  of 
the  troops.  He  was  a  brave  man, 
whose  virtnes  and  vices  were  alike 
barbaric  and  it  is  impossible,  we 
think,  not  to  feel  some  interest  in  his 
fiite.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  our 
readers  will  thanks  us  for  the  follow. 
ing  extrtct,  from  the  admirable  letters 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 

"His  rcfmlse  at  Saringapttam  seems  to 
have  dmecnnged  Tippoo  so  mnch,  that  he 
nvs  very  little  interruption  to  the  march  of 
the  grand  army.  As  it  approached,  he  fell 
back,  and  shot  himsdf  up  in  his  capital, 
placing  his  dependence  upon  the  seige  being 
raised  for  want  of  provisions  in  camp,  and 
upon  his  holding  out  till  the  Cauvery 
sboold  fill,  and  make  the  carrying  on  of 
any  farther  operations  against  it  impracti- 
cable: He  seldom  west  to  his  palace 
during  the  si^e,  bat  spent  most  of 
his  time  sitting  behind  a  cavalier,  or  visit- 
mg  the  ramparts.  He  did  not  go  towards 
the  breach,— the  suie  of  it  was  concealed 
from  him  by  his  principal  officers;  but  one 
of  his  servants,  impatient  at  hearing  the  ^se 
reports  broognt  to  him,  called  out  to  him 
that  tb^e  was  a  breach,  and  that  it  would 
soon  be  practicable.  This  inteUigenoe 
seemed  to  rouse  him,— he  resolved  to  see 
it  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
following  morning,  which  was  that  of  the 
dsy  previous  to  the  assault,  he  went  early 
Co  the  spot ;  he  viewed  with  amaxement  the 
condition  in  which  it  was,  be  shook  his 
head,  hot  said  nothing ;  he  returned  to  his 
old  station  behind  the  cavalier,  where  he 
remained  sullen  and  buried  in  thought,  as 
if  conscious  that  his  doom  was  now  fixed, 
seklom  mduns  any  inquuies  about  what 
was  doin&  anadriving  away  with  an  angry 
answer  whoever  came  to  ask  him  for  or- 
ders. Bi^t  as  be  was,  his  apprehensions 
rendered  him  superstitious  enough  to  induce 
him  to  invite  the  aid  of  Hindoo  pravers 
and  ceremonies  to  avert  the  evil  which 
threatened  him,  and  to  call  for  a  Hindoo 
astrologer  to  draw  a  favorable  omen  from 
the  stars.  With  a  man  of  this  description 
he  spent  the  last  morning  of  his  life ;  he 
desired  him  to  consult  the  heavens.  The 
man  answered,  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
that  they  were  unfavorable  unless  peace 
was  made.  He  was  ordered  to  look 
again,  but  returned  the  same  answer.  Tip- 
poo gave  him  money,  and  desired  him  to 
pray  for  him,  and  then  drank  water  out  of  a 
Dla»  8(ene  as  a  charm  against  misfor- 
tune. 


*'  When  the  assault  commenced,  he  n- 
paired  to  the  outer  ramparts;  but  being 
driven  fiom  them,  he  fell  as  be  was  return- 
mg  into  the  body  of  the  place,  in  a  passago 
under  tiie  inner  rampart  called  the  Water- 
Gate,  his  horse  falUnc  at  the  same  time ;  and 
his  palankee  being  thrown  down,  the  road 
was  choaked  up,  and  almost  every  soul  in 
the  gaiewav  slain.  Though  he  had  sot  a 
wound  in  the  leg,  and  two  or  three  baUs  in 
the  body,  he  was  still  alive,  and  continued 
in  this  state  above  an  hour.  One  of  his 
servants,  Ragoo  Khan,  who  lay  wound- 
ed beside  hhn,  asked  his  leave  once  or  twice, 
when  parties  of  soldiers  were  passing,  to 
discover  him,  but  he  always  commanded 
him  to  be  silent.  At  last  a  soldier  who  was 
passing  in  quest  of  plunder,  and  at  whom  it 
IS  saidf  he  attempted  to  cot,  shot  him 
through  the  bead :  the  ball  entered  the  right 
temple,  and  passed  through  the  left  jaw. 
It  was  for  a  lone  time  thought  that  he  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  palace :  and  while 
parties  were  searching  it  to  no  purpose,  in 
order  to  put  him  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
nine  Europeans  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  on  the  &th  of  April,  the  Killedar  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  seen  lying  in  the 
Watei'-Ghite.  As  it  was  now  dark,  a  party 
was  sent  with  lights  to  search  for  him.  Af- 
ter dragging  out  a  great  number  of  bodies, 
he  was  at  last  fouiui  half  naked ;  he  was 
known  by  his  long  drawers,  and  by  some 
marks  about  his  person.  He  was  drawn 
from  amidst  a  heap  of  slain,  among  whom 
his  legs  were  twisted,  and  carried  to  the 
palace,  where  he  was  lax!  on  a  palankeen, 
and  exposed  to  view  all  next  day,  in  order 
that  no  doubt  might  remain  of  his  death ; 
and  in  the  evening  he  was  buried  with  mil- 
itary honors  in  the  cypress  garden,  by  the 
skle  of  his  fether.  With  him  fell  at  once 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  empire,  for  the  very 
means  he  had  taken  to  strengthen  it  hastened 
its  downfall." 

After  the  capture  of  Seringapatam, 
Cdonel  Wellesley  being  the  next  for 
duty,  assunted  the  command  within 
the  city.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated, 
that  he  e.xerted  his  utmost  efforts  to 

Erevent  pillage,  and  excess  of  every 
ind .  Oowle*  flags  were  displayed  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  Colonel 
Wellesley  went  himself  to  the  houses 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  with  safe- 
guards. Several  of  the  soldiers 
were  executed  for  plunder,  and  the 
example  was  most  salutary  in  its 
consequences.  In  a  few  days  order 
was  restored,  and  the  inhabitants 
regained  their  confidence.  We 
^ive  several  letters  written  at  this 
time. 
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*  Cowle  means  trace,  amnesty,  protettion. 
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"  Colond  the  Hon.  A.  WeUeeley  to  Lieut.'Oeneral  Harris, 

**  My  dear  Snt,  Ten  a.  m.,  5th  May. 

"  We  are  in  such  confusion  still,  that  I  recommend  it  to  you  not  to  come  in 
till  to-morrow,  or,  at  soonest,  late  this  evening.  Before  I  came  here,  General 
Baird  had  given  the  treasure  in  charge  to  the  prize  agents.  There  is  a  guard 
over  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  large. 

^  As  soon  as  1  can  find  out  where  the  families  of  the  great  men  are,  I  will 
send  guards  to  take  care  of  them.  At  present  1  can  find  nobody  who  can  give 
roe  any  information  upon  the  subject.  I  have  here  now  the  12th,  33d,  and 
part  of  the  73d,  and  the  2d  of  the  5th,  2d  of  the  9th,  and  2d  of  the  7lh. 
These  troops  ought  to  be  relieved  this  day  as  early  as  possible  by  two  regi- 
ments of  Europeans  and  three  of  sepoys. 

"lam,  dear  Sir,"  &c. 

"  There  are  some  tigers  here,  which  I  wish  Meer  Allum  would  send  for,  or 
else  I  must  give  orders  to  have  them  shot,  as  there  is  no  food  for  them,  and 
nobody  to  attend  them,  and  they  are  getting  violent" 

"  Colonel  the  Hon,  A,  WeUeeley  to  Lieut.-General  Harrit, 

"  Mt  deab  Sib,  Half-past  twelve. 

"I  wish  you  would  send  the  provost  here,  and  put  him  under  my  orders. 
Until  some  of  the  plunderers  arcf  hanged,  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  stop  thn 
plunder. 

**  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  send  positive  orders  respecting  the 
treasure. 

•*!  am,  my  dear  Sir,"  &c. 


^^CcHonel  the  Hon.  A.  Wellesley  to  LietU.'Oenerdl  Harris, 

"  Mt  deak  Sib,  Serinffapatam,  6th  May,  1799. 

•«  Things  are  better  than  they  were,  but  they  are  still  very  bad ;  and  until 
^he  provost  executes  three  or  four  people,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  order,  <  r 
indeed  safety. 

•*  There  are,  at  this  moment,  sepoys  and  soldiers  belonging  to  every  regi- 
ment in  our  camp,  and  General  Stewart's  in  the  town. 

"  It  would  surely  be  advisible  to  order  the  rolls  to  be  called  constantly,  ar  d 
to  forbid  any  people  to  leave  camp. 

« For  a  few  days  likewise  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  the  officers  of  t'le 
army  should  suspend  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  and  that  none  bjt 
those  on  duty  should  come  into  the  town.  It  only  increases  the  confusion  a  d 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants.  Till  both  subside  in  some  degree,  we  cannot 
expect  that  they  will  return  to  their  habitations. 

'*  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"  I  hope  the  relief  is  copning,  and  that  I  shall  soon  receive  orders  respecti  ig 
the  treasure." 

"  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WeUesley  to  Lieut.-Oenerdl  Harris, 

"  Mt  deab  Sib^  Serinffapatam,  6th  of  May,  179P. 

•♦  Plunder  is  stopped,  the  fires  are  all  extinguished,  and  the  inhabitants  «•  re 
returning  to  their  houses  fast  I  am  now  employed  in  burying  the  de.idy 
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which  I  hope  will  be  oompleted  this  day,  particalarly  if  yott  send  me  all  the 
{Hooeers. 

"it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  immediately  appoint  a  perma- 
oent garrison,  and  a  commaoding  officer  to  the  place;  till  that  is  done  the 
people  will  have  no  conAdence  in  us,  and  every  thing  must  be  in  confusion. 
That  which  I  arrange  this  day,  my  successor  may  alter  to-morrow,  and  his 
the  next  day ;  and  nothing  will  erer  be  settled.  A  garrison,  which  would  be 
likely  to  remain  here,  would  soon  make  themselves  comfortable,  although  it 
might  be  found  convenient  hereafter  to  change  some  of  the  corps  first  tent  in ; 
but  these  daily  reliefs  create  much  confusion  and  distrust  in  the  inhabitants ; 
and  the  camp  is  at  such  a  distance,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  officers  or 
soldiers,  or  sepoys,  to  get  down  their  dinners. 

*  1  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  order  nn'extra  dram  and  biscuit  fe 
the  r2th,  83d,  and  73d  regiments,  who  got  nothing  to  eat  yesterday,  and 
were  wet  last  night 

**  In  hopes  that  you  will  attend  to  my  recommendation  to  send  a  garrison 
in  to-morrow,  I  will  look  out  for  a  place  to  accommodate  one  or  two  battal* 
kns  of  Eurcqpeans,  and  three  or  four  of  sepoys. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,"  &c 


In  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  preceding  let- 
ters, General  Uarns  appointed  a 
regular  garrison  for  the  captured  city, 
and  bestowed  the  command  on  Colo- 
nel Weliealey.  The  duties  he  was 
thus  called  on  to  perform  were  of  a 
very  complicated  and  delicate  nature. 
The  complete  overthrow,  not  only  of 
Tippoo's  sovemment,  but  of  his  dr^ 
nasty,  and  the  dispersion  of  all  the 
pablic  authorities,  left  him  without 
subordinate  functionaries,  and  made 
it  necessary  that  he  should  regulate 
the  details  of  every  department.  T he 
office,  therefore,  was  one  evidently  of 
the  highest  trust  and  responsibility ; 
and  though  Colonel  Wellesley's  ap- 
pointment led  to  a  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  Sir  David  Baird,  who  con- 
sidered himself  to  possess  a  preferable 
claim,  yet  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  General  Harris,  in  ap- 
pointing Colonel  Wellesley,  was  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  the  purest  mo- 
tives, hut  the  soundest  judgment. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  a  com- 
mission* was  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General, consistine  of  four 
members.  Colonel  Wellesley  being 
one.  The  arrangements  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  of  the  late  Sul- 
tan were  particularly  confided  to  Co- 
lonel Wellesley.  **The  details  of 
this  painful,  but  indispensable  mea- 
suni,"  wrote  the  Governor-General 
in  his  instructions,  dated  4th  of  Juno, 


1799,  •*  cannot  be  intrusted  to  any 
person  more  likely  to  combine  every 
office  of  humanity,  with  the  prudential 
precaution  required  by  the  occasion, 
than  Colonel  Wellesley ;  and  I  there- 
fore commit  to  his  discretion,  activity, 
and  humanity,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment,  subject  always  to  such  sugges- 
tions as  may  be  offered  by  the  other 
members  of  the  commission." 

Subsequently  to  the  partition  of  the 
Mysore  territory,  Colonel  Wellesley 
was  appointed  to  command  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  became  subject  to 
British  authority.  The  command  was 
an  independent  one,  for  he  received 
orders  direct  from  the  supreme  go- 
vernment, and  made  his  reports  to  the 
same  quarter.  In  forming  arran^ 
ments  to  secure  the  internal  tranquil- 
litv  of  the  ceded  districts.  Colonel 
Wellesley  had  full  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing the  sound  judgment  which  al- 
ways distinguished,  him.  He  availed 
himself,  whenever  practicable,  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Tippoo*s 
former  functionaries,  by  reappointing 
them  to  their  offices;  maintaining 
even  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  strict- 
est vigilance.  Under  his  superintend- 
ence, the  comfc«t  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  the  ceded  provinces  visi- 
bly improved,  and  his  mild,  firm,  and 
impartial  administration  of  their  af- 
fairs, forming,  as  it  did,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  tyranny  under  which 
ihey  had  formerly  suffered,  secur- 


*  The  members  of  the  commiBsioa  were  Lieut-Ganeral  Harris,  Colonel  Wellesley, 
the  Hon.  H.  Wellesley,  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Barry  Close-— Caplain  Malcolm  and  Cap. 
tain  Monro  were  appointed  secretaries. 
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ed  him  their  gratitude.  He  per- 
sonally visited  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces  under  his  command,  repaired 
roads  and  bridges,  and  opened  new 
communications,  whenever  they  pro- 
mised to  be  beneficial.  In  short,  the 
prosperity  of  these  provinces  was  pro- 
moted hj  every  measure  which  a 
powerful  intellect,  prompted  by  strong 
benevolence,  could  suR^est. 

The  tranquillity  of  Mysore,  how- 
ever, was  for  a  time  prevented  by  the 
irruptions  of  a  freebooting  adventurer 
nanied  Dhoondiah  Waugh.  This  man 
was  a  robber,  but  any  one  forming  an 
idea  of  his  character  and  vocation 
from  the  petty  villanies  conmiemorated 
in  the  Newgate  calendar,  or  lives  of 
the  highwaymen,  would  be  grievously 
mistaken.  European  robbers  are  mere 
dealers  in  rapine  by  retail,  and  rarely 
rise  to  a  dignity  exceeding  the  murder 
and  pillage  of  a  single  mdividuul  or 
family.  But  Dhoondiah  was  a  marau- 
der on  a  scale  muctf  more  magnificent. 
He  led  to  the  task  of  plunder  a  body 
of  6000  horse,  and  laid  whole  provin- 
ces under  contribution.  In  short,  the 
individual  in  question  was  one  of  those 
adventurers  wno,  in  the  East,  have  so 
often  subverted  empires  and  founded 
dynasties.  In  India  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  rapid  growth  of 
a  predatorjr  force.  A  single  bold  ad- 
venturer without  property,  save  that 
of  his  horse  and  sword,  often  forms  the 
nucleus  for  a  whole  army  of  free- 
booters. Dhoondiah  is  a  case  in  point. 
During  the  reign  of  Tinpo*  he  com- 
mitted  depredations  in  tne  Mysore,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  subsequently  liber- 
ated by  the  Sultan,  on  condition  of 
servini(  in  his  army.  Either  from 
force  or  policy  he  submitted  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Mahometan  faith, 
but  Tippoo  having  probably  detected 
him  in  some  treacherous  lurqjcct,  or 
being  suspicious  of  his  fidelity,  again 
secured  his  person,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam,  he  was  found  m 
a  dungeon  heavily  ironed.  By  a  most 
injudicious  exercise  of  clemency  all 
the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  with- 
out inquiry  of  any  sort,  and  Dhoondiah 
fled,  accompanied  by  other  fugitives 
like  himself, without  a  home,  a  country, 
or  a  master.  With  talent  and  energy 
sufficient  to  excite  confidence  in  these 


aroimd  him,  he  became  leader  of  the 
lawless  band,  whosestrength  was  daily 
receiving  fresh  accessions.  He  rav- 
aged Bednore  with  great  cruelty,  and 
had  already  become  of  such  import- 
lance,  that  two  strong  detachments  of 
the  army,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Stevenson,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dalrymple,  were  sent  after,  him. 
Dhoondiah  crossed  the  Toombuddra, 
but  not  without  the  loss  of  600  of  his 
followers.  Having  entered  the  Mar- 
hatta  territor)r,  the  pursuit  was  given 
up,  as  strict  injunctions  had  been  given 
that  none  of  the  Country's  troopa 
should  cross  the  frontier. 

At  this  period  Colonel  Wellesley 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  troops  serving  above  th& 
Ghauts,*  and  he  immediately  prepared 
to  continue  the  hostilities  against 
Dhoondiah,  who  still  remained  secure 
and  unmolested  in  the  Marhatta  terri- 
tory, whence  the  Peshwah  showed  no 
disposition  to  dislodge  him.  On  this 
state  of  things  the  resident  at  Poonah 
was  directed  to  remonstrate,  and  en- 
deavor to  gain  the  Peshwah's  consent 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Company's 
troops  into  the  Marhatta  territories  in 
pursuit  of  his  formidable  marauder. 
After  great  difficulty,  this  consent  was 
obtained,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  de- 
termined instantly  to  follow  and  at- 
tack him.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  task  of  exterminating  this 
band  of  rufiians  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  The  troops  were  harassed! 
by  marches  and  counter-marches,  and 
it  required  all  the  activity  and  perse- 
verance of  Wellesley  to  bring  the 
campaign  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  June  he  crossed  the  Toombud- 
dra,  and  on  the  2l8t  carried  Ranny 
Bednore  by  assault.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  cl^ar  the  Nuggur  country 
of  Dhoondiah's  cavalry,  alter  accom- 
plishing which,  and  receiving  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  his  army,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Wirdah.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  he  crossed  the  river  and  construc- 
ted a  redoubt  for  the  protection  of  the 
boats,  and  the  security  of  his  commu* 
nication  with  the  rear.  Information 
having  been  received  that  Dhoondiah 
was  advancing  to  offer  battle.  Colonel 
Wellesley  occupied  the  townof  Sava- 
nore,  into  which  he  threw  his  baggage 


*  OhauUy  ranges  of  modn tains  which  separate  the  upper  or  table  land  in  the  Beooan 
and  Mvsore,  from  the  lower  countries  bordering  on  the  sea  to  the  east  and  wesL 
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aod  encamped  in  front  of  it.  The  king  pursuit  to  Luckmasur,  but  this  town 
of  the  two  worlds,  however  (for  such  also  had  been  abandoned  by  hismajes- 
was  the  title  assumed  by  this  most  ty  of  the  double  hemisphere.  The  pur- 
magnificent  of  cut-throats),  after  re-  suing  army,  therefore,  retraced  its 
coonoitring  the  position  of  his  oppo-  steps  to  Savanore,  which  it  reached  on 
oent,  did  not  yentiire  to  attack,  but  fell  the  17th,  and  on  the  day  following 
back  to  Han£;al,  whither  on  the  14th  Colonel  Wellesley  effected  a  junction 
he  was  followed  by  the  British,  with  the  Marhatta  force  under  Gock- 
Dhoondiah,  however,  did  not  wiiit  for  lah.  The  following  letters  to  Sir  Tho- 
their  arrival,  and  when  the  town  was  mas  Munro,  written  in  the  unreserved 
carried  by  assault,  he  was  found  to  confidence  of  friendship,  continue  the 
have  escaped.  narrative  of  events,  in  a  manner  far 
Colonel  Wellesley   continued  the  more  interesting  to  the  reader. 

»  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Wellesley  to  Major  Munro. 

"  Dkab  Mcjtbo,  Camp  at  Savanore,  20th  July,  1800. 

"  I  was  joined  last  night  by  Grocklah's  cavalry,  and  expect  to  be  joined  this 
day  by  that  under  Chintamun  Rao.  This  materially  alters  my  situation  as  it 
stood  in  regard  to  Soonda.  In  order  to  get  the  corps  from  Hillcah,  it  must 
now  come  to  me ;  and  on  its  route,  it  m&y  as  well  clear  out  Budnaghur,  and 
all  that  country.  I  have  sent  orders  accordingly ;  and  if  guns  are  wanted  for 
Budnaghur,  thejr  will  be  furnished  from  a  redoubt  which  I  have  upon  the 
Werdan,  which  \s  about  seven  miles  from  Bancapoor. 

*•  Send  orders  by  express  to  your  people,  to  use  every  exertion  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  corps,  and  afterwards  the  same  exertions  to  forward  supplies 
to  my  troops.    I  wrote  to  Mungush  Rao  this  day  upon  the  subject. 

"Believe me,  yours  most  sincerely. 

"P.  S. — ^I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  15th,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  delay  the  sale  of  your  rice  for  a  short  time." 

"  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Wellesley  to  Liexa.- Colonel  Close. 

Carap,  right  of  the  Malpoorba,  opposite  Maaowly, 
"Drnxm  Cwxmt,  3Ut  July,  1900. 

•*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  struck  a  blow  against 
IHiooadiah,  which  he  will  feel  severely.  After  the  fall  of  Dummul  and  Gud- 
duck,  I  heard  that  Dhoondiah  was  encamped  near  Soondootty,  west  of  the 
Puisghar  hill,  and  that  his  object  was  to  cover  the  passage  of  his  baggage 
over  the  Malpoorba,  at  Manowly.  I  then  determined  upon  a  plan  to  attack 
both  him  and  his  baggage  at  the  same  time,  in  co-operation  with  Bowser, 
whose  detachment,  however,  did  not  arrive  at  Dummul  till  the  28th,  and  was 
two  marches  in  my  rear ;  but  I  thought  it  most  important  that  I  should  ap- 
proach  Dhoondiah's  army  at  all  events,  and  take  advantage  of  any  movement 
which  he  might  nuike.  I  accordingly  moved  on,  and  arrived  on  the  29th  at 
Allagawaddy,  which  is  fifteen  miles  from  Soondootty,  and  twenty-six  from 
this  place.  I  intended  to  halt  at  Allagawaddy  till  the  31st,  on  which  day  I 
exp^^ted  Colonel  Bowser  at  Nurgoond  ;  but  Dhoondiah  broke  up  from  Soon- 
dootty, as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  arrival  at  Allagawaddy,  sent  part  of  his 
army  to  Doodwaur,  part  towards  Jellahaul,  and  part,  with  the  baggage,  to 
this  place.  I  then  marched  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  to  Hoogurgoor, 
whichiseastof  the  Pursghur  hill,  whore  1  learnt  that  Dhoondiah  was  nere 
with  his  baggage.  I  determined  to  move  on  and  attack  him.  I  surprised  lus 
camp  at  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  the  cavalry  ;  and  we  drove  into  the 
river  or  destroyexi  evehy  body  that  was  in  it,  took  an  elephant,  several  camels, 
bullocks,  horses  innumerable,  families,  women,  and  children.  The  guns  were 
gone  over,  and  we  made  an  attempt  to  dismount  them  by  a  fire  from  this  side ; 
but  it  was  getting  dark,  my  infantry  was  fatigued  by  the  length  of  the  march ; 
we  lost  a  man  or  two ;  and  I  saw  plauily  tkat  we  should  not  succeed ;  I  there- 
2* 
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fore  withdrew  my  gur  i  to  my  camp.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dhoondiah  was 
with  this  part  of  the  a  my;  but  I  rather  believe  he  was  not.  Bubber  Juog 
was  in  the  camp,  put  n  his  armor  to  fight,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
him  into  the  river,  ^  lere  he  was  drowned.  Numbers  met  with  the  same 
fate. 

"  One  t»ndah  of  bii  arries,  in  this  neighborhood,  has  sent  to  me  for  cowle, 
and  I  have  ^ot  the  fai  ly  of  a  head  brinjarry  amon^  those  of  several  others. 
I  have  detamed  them  but  have  sent  cowle  to  the  brmjarry.  I  hear  that  every 
body  is  deserting  Dhoo  jdiah ;  and  I  believe  it,  as  my  Mabrattas  are  going  out 
this  night  to  attack  ont  of  his  parties  gone  towards  Darwar.  They  were  be- 
fore very  partial  to  my  jamp.  I  have  a  plan  for  crossing  some  Europeans 
over  the  river  to  destroy  the  guns,  which  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  bring  off;  and 
then  I  think  I  shall  ha\e  done  this  business  completely.  1  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain of  success,  however,  as  the  river  is  broad  and  rapid. 
•*  Believe  me,"  &c.  &c. 

**  P.  S. — ^I  have  just  returned  from  the  rive?,  and  have  got  the  guns,  six  in 
number.  I  made  the  Europeans  swim  over  to  seize  a  boat.  The  fort  was 
evacuated.  We  got  the  boat  and  guns,  which  I  have  given  to  the  Mah- 
rattas." 

*'  ColoTid  the  Hon.  A.  WeUesley  to  Major  Munro. 

"  DsAB  MuNBO,  Camp  at  Soondootty,  let  August,  1800. 

«*  I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  22d  and  23d.  I  have  sent  orders  to 
the  commanding  omcers  of  HuUihall  and  Nuggur  to  furnish  ammunition,  in 
moderate  quantities,  on  the  requisition  of  your  amildars ;  in  any  quantities  you 
please  on  your  own.  Do  not  press  Hulllhall  too  much,  as  I  know  they  are 
not  well  supplied  there.  Take  what  you  please  from  Nuggur.  I  have  taken 
and  destroyed  Dhoondiah*s  bagga^  and  six  guns,  and  driven  into  the  Mal- 
poorba  /where  they  were  drowned)  about  five  thousand  people.  I  stormed 
Dummul  on  the  26th  of  July.  Dhoondiah's  followers  are  quitting  him  apace, 
as  they  do  not  think  the  amusement  very  gratifying  at  the  present  moment. 
The  war,  therefore,  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  another  blow,  which  I  am  medi- 
tating upon  him  and  his  brinjarries  in  the  Kittoor  country,  will  most  probably 
bring  it  to  a  close.  I  must  nalt  here  to-morrow,  to  refresh  a  little,  having 
marched  every  day  since  the  22d  July  ;  and  on  the  80th,  the  day  on  which  I 
took  his  bag^ge,  I  marched  twenty-six  miles,  which,  let  me  tell  you,  is  no 
small  affair  in  this  country. 

*<  My  troops  are  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  their  pockets  full  of  money, 
the  produce  of  plunder.  1  still  think,  however,  that  a  store  of  rice  at  Hulli- 
hall  will  do  us  no  harm ;  and  if  I  should  not  want  it,  Uie  expense  incurred 
will  not  signify. 

"Believe  me,"  &c. 

"  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WeUesUy  to  Major  Mwnro. 

"  Deab  MtTMBO,  Camp  at  Kittoor,  7th  August,  1800. 

"  I  arrived  here  on  the  5ih.  Dhoondiah  had  gone  even  to  the  sources  of 
the  Malpoorba,  where  he  passed,  and  his  baggage  is  following  him.  Colonel 
Stevenson  is  after  them,  and  will  cut  off  part  of  the  tail,  I  hope.  I  have  halt- 
ed here  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  bamboo  jungle,  to  make  boats,  which  I 
must  have  upon  the  river,  in  order  to  keep  up  my  communication  with  my 
lear." 

*<  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WelUsley  to  Major  Munro. 

»  DsAB  MuNBO)  Camp  on  the  Malpoorba,  16th  August,  1800. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  7th,  and  informed  you  of  the  manner  in  which 
Dhoondiah  haa  escaped.    A  detachment  from  Stevenson's  corps  followed  his 
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track,  and  the  road  was  covered  with  dead  camels,  bii^^ocks,  and  peo^e ;  but 
we  got  hold  of  nothing.  Bowser  has  since  crossed  th'  river  Malpoorba,  and 
has  advanced  to  Shawpoor ;  and  he  tells  me,  that  he  '  lund  many  dead  cattle 
and  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes  on  the  road.  The  p^  '^^ple  of  the  country  be- 
yond Shawpoor  plundered  4000  brinjarries.  I  am  c  \  employed  in  crossing 
the  Malpoorba,  and  I  hope  to  be  prepared  to  advancdM  two  or  three  days.  I 
Aall  leave  something  on  this  side,  in  case  DhoondiaF';  hould  double  back." 

ic* 
**Extr(Kt  of  a  Letter  from  CoUnkl  (he  Hon.  A.  WdU^By  to  Major  Mumro. 

*«Mt  dear  Sm,  Camp  at  f  ellabaul,  lit  SepL  1800. 

"  Unfortunately  the  Malpoorba  fell  on  the  24th ;  and^boondiah  crossed  it  in 
that  niyght  and  the  next  day,  at  a  ford  a  little  above  the  juDCiion  with  the  Kist- 
na.  lieut^Colonel  Capper  was  then  at  this  place ;  and  althou^  I  had  desired 
the  Mahrattas  to  push  on  for  the  very  place  at  which  Dhoondiah  passed,  and 
Colonel  Capper  entreated  them  to  attend  to  the  orders  1  had  given  them,  and 

Sromised  to  fellow  with  all  expedition,  they  would  not  move  from  the  camp. 
r  they  had  occupied  that  place,  Dhoondiah  could  hot  have  passed  tiiere ;  he 
must  have  returned  to  look  for  another  ford  higher  up  the  river,  and  would 
then  have  Mien  into  my  hands.  He  is  gone  towards  the  Nizam's  country ; 
and  left  behind  him,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Malpoorba,  a  tandah  of  ten  thou- 
sand brinjarries,  which  I  have  got  1  likewise  took  and  destroyed  five  excel- 
lent ^ns  and  carriages,  some  ammunition,  tumbrils  (Company's),  arms,  am- 
nmmtion,  &c.  &c^  which  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the  Jalloor  poiigar. 

"I  have  crossed  the  river,  and  I  am  going  to  the  Nizam's  country  immedi- 
ately.'* 

«  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WdUley  to  Major  Munro. 

*  Dbar  Muhro,  Camp  at  Yepulpurry,  1  Ith,  September,  1800. 

■*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  gained  a  complete  victory  yester- 
day, in  «)i  action  with  Dhoondiah's  army,  in  which  he  was  killed.  His  body 
was  recognised,  and  was  brought  into  camp  on  a  gun  attached  to  the  19th 
dragoons.  After  I  had  crossed  the  Malpoorba,  it  appeared  to  me  very  clear, 
that  if  1  pressed  upon  the  King  of  the  Two  Worlds,  with  my  whole  force,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Dooab,  his  Majesty  would  either  cross  the  Toom- 
huddra  with  the  aid  of  the  Patan  chiefs,  and  would  then  enter  Mysore ;  or  he 
would  return  into  Savanore,  and  play  the  devil  with  my  peaceable  commu- 
nications. I  therefore  detennined,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  his  majesty  from 
putting  those  designs  in  execution ;  and  I  marched  with  my  army  to  Kanag- 
henry.  I  sent  Stevenson  towards  Deodroog,  and  along  the  Kistna,  to  prevent 
him  from  sending  his  guns  and  baggage  to  his  ally  the  Rajah  of  Soorapoor ; 
and  1  pushed  forward  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry  in  one 
body,  between  Stevenson's  corps  and  mine. 

••I  marched  from  Kanagherrry  on  the  8th,  left  my  infantry  at  Nowlv,  and 
proceeded  on  with  the  cavalry  only ;  and  I  arrived  here  on  the  9th,  the  in- 
&ntry  at  Chinnoor,  about  fifteen  miles  in  my  rear. 

« The  King  of  the  World  broke  up  on  the  9th,  from  Malgberry,  about 
twenty-five  rmles  on  this  side  of  Raichore,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Kistna ; 
but  he  saw  Colonel  Stevenson's  camp,  returned  immediately,  and  encamped  on 
that  evening  about  nine  miles  from  hence,  between  this  plaoe  and  Bunnoo.  I 
had  early  mtelligence  of  his  situation ;  but  the  night  was  so  bad,  and  my 
horses  so  much  fatigued,  that  I  could  not  move.  Aner  a  most  anxious  night, 
I  marched  in  the  morning,  and  met  the  King  of  the  World  with  his  army, 
about  five  thousand  hcHise,  at  a  village  called  Conahgull,  about  six  miles  from 
hence.  He  had  not  known  of  my  being  so  near  him  in  the  night, — ^had 
thought  that  I  was  at  Chinnoor,  and  was  inarching  to  the  westward  with  the 
intention  of  passing  between  the  Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry  and  me.  He 
drew  np,  however,  in  a  very  strong  position,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  me ;  and 
the  victorious  army  stood  for  some  time  with  apparent  firmness.    I  eharged 
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them  with  the  19th  and  25th*  dragoons,  and  the  first  and  2nd  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  drove  them  before  me  till  they  dispersed,  and  were  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  1  then  returned  and  attacked  the  royal  camp,  and 
eot  possession  of  elephants,  camels,  baggage,  &c.  &c.,  which  were  still  upon 
the  ground.  The  Mogul  and  Mahratta  cavalry  came  up  about  eleven  o'clock ; 
and  they  have  been  employed  ever  since  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  victorious  army. 

"Thus  has  ended  this  warfare ;  and  I  shall  commence  my  march  in  a  day 
or  two  towards  nyr  own  country.  An  honest  killadar  of  Chinnoor  had  writ- 
ten to  the  King  of  the  World  by  a  regular  tappal,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  him  intelligence,  that  1  was  to  be  at  Nowly  on  the  8th,  and  at  Chin- 
noor  on  the  9th.  His  majesty  was  misled  by  this  information,  and  was  nearer 
me  than  he  expected.  The  honest  killadar  did  all  he  could  to  detain  me  at 
Chinnoor,  but  l  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  stop,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  threaten  to  hang  a  great  man  sent  to  show  me  the  road,  who  manifested  an 
inclination  to  show  me  a  good  road  to  a  different  place.  My  own  and  the 
Mahratta  cavalry  afterwards  prevented  any  communication  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  killadar. 

•*  The  brinjarry  bags  must  be  filled,  notwithstanding  the  conclusion  erf*  the 
war,  as  I  imagine  I  shall  have  to  carry  on  one  in  Malabar. 

"Believe  me,"  &c. 

In  the  interest  of  the  preceding  let-  does  so  much  honor  to  the  writer,  and 

ters  will  be  found  ample  apology  for  shows  so  clearly  the  high  estimate  he 

the  space  we  have  devoted  to  them,  formed  of  the  importance  of  the  oper- 

On  their  contents  it  is  unnecessary  to  ations  against  Dhoondiafa,  and  the 

ofier  any  observations.  The  following  brilliance  of  the  victory  in  which  they 

extract  of  a  letter,  however,  from  Ma-  terminated,  that  wo  insert  it  as  a  fit- 

jor  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Munro,  ting  termination  to  the  present  article. 

«  To  Colonel  WeUesley. 

"  Dear  Colonel,  Barkoor,  22d  Sep.  1800. 

"  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  decisive  and  glorious  manner  in  which  you 
have  terminated  the  career  of  the  King  of  the  World,  that  I  can  hardly  sit 
still  to  write ;  I  lose  half  the  pleasure  of  it  by  being  alone  in  a  tent  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  my  countrymen.  On  such  an  occasion  one  ought  to  be  in  a 
crowd,  to  see  how  every  one  looks  and  talks.  I  did  not  suspect  when  I  left 
you  in  the  Tappore,  past  two  years  ago,  that  you  were  so  soon  after  to  be 
charging  along  the  Kistna  and  Toombuddra,  murdering  and  drowning  Assophs 
and  Nabobs,  and  killing  the  King  of  the  World  himself  You  have  given  us 
a  very  proper  afterpiece  to  the  death  of  the  Sultan.  A  campaign  of  two 
months  finished  his  empire,  and  one  of  the  same  duration  has  put  an  end  to 
the  earthly  grandeur,  at  least,  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Two  Worlds.  Had  you 
and  your  regicide  army  been  out  of  the  way,  Dhoondiah  would  undoubtedly 
have  become  an  independent  and  powerful  prince,  and  the  founder  ol  a  new 
dynastry  of  cruel  and  treacherous  Sultans,  but  Heaven  had  otherwise  or- 
dained, and  we  must  submit." 


^  Afterwards  the  22d  light  dragooni. 
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LUCIEN  BOK APABTB,  FRIUCE  OF  CAKIMO,  AHD  FRIEDBICH  TON  RAUMSR,  PROFU- 
SOB  OF  mSTOBT  AND  POLITICAL  SCZBHCE,  AT  BEBUN. 


Does  the  reader  ask  what  these  two 
XHiines  have  to  do  with  each  other? 
What  possihle  connection  can  subsist 
between  the  revolutionist,  the  demo- 
cratic Prince^  the  republican  brother 
of  that  great  military  usurper  who 
turned  a  republic  into  an  empire,  and 
the  loyaliaelmus  Protessor  of  Hiftory, 
&c^  at  the  Berlin  University  ?  These 
are  lair  and  reasonable  questions, 
which  we  roi^t  be  perplexed  to  an- 
swer satisfiBLCtoriiy,  had  we  not,  in  the 
years  of  our  youth,  of  our  inquisitive 
idleness,  attended  some  few  courses  of 
natural  philoscx^hy.  From  our  recol- 
lection of  the  phyocal  experiments  we 
then  witnessed,  we  derive  the  explana- 
tion of  the  obscure  metaphysical  im- 
pulse that  induoed  the  combination, 
which  is  this :  We  apprehend  that  the 
names  or  individualities  in  question, 
aniear  in  conjuncticni,  actuated  by 
the  same  principle  upon  which  bodies, 
in  opposite  states  of  electricity— posi* 
tive  and  n^ative,  vitreous  and  resi- 
nous, or  whatever  be  the  proper  terms 
in  these  days  of  ever  changing  nomen- 
clature—irresistibly attract  each  other. 
If  we  keep  clear  of  those  common- 
place contrasts,  the  idiot  and  the  ge- 
nius, the  honest  man  and  the  knave, 
&GL,  where  shall  we  find  any  more 
striking  than  that  presented  by  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino^  and 
Pro^sor  YoD  Raumer  1 

The  Prince— for  we,  who  are  nei- 
ther republicans  nor  equalitanans, 
whether  the  equality  be  that  of  licen- 
tious anarchy,  or  of  slavery  under  des- 
potism, must  needs  give  precedency 
to  the  princely  title,  more  especially 
when  the  precedency  of  talent  accords 
with  that  of— not  birth,  but  created 
social  station. — ^The  Prince, then,  born 
a  petty  Corsican  noble,  was,  as  he  him- 
self has  told  us,  a  bcyish  democrat ; 
aiid,aIthough  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Bevolution  speedily  disgusted  him 
with  denoocrac^,  he  remamed— to  us, 
who  saw  him  indistinctly  looming  in 
the  distance,  through  the  bewildering 
mists  of  blood,  a  very  prosopopoeia  (» 


Jacobinism-^he  remained  really  a  stur- 
dy republican,  through  all  the  allure- 
ments of  power  tempting  him  during 
his  brother's  empire — ^which  empire, 
despite  his  opposition  thereto,  he  still 
affects  to  reeard  and  justify  as  a  mere 
temporary  oictatorship,  necessary  to 
make  an  end  of  the  Revolution  and  its 
woes— through,  what  might  be  harder 
to  resist,  a  seemingly  ardent  love  for 
that  imperial  brother's  person,  admir- 
ation or  his  genius,  and  proud  delieht 
in  his  triumpns ;  and  his  brother's  mil 
having,  naturally  enoueh,  generated 
no  love  of  legitimacy,  he  remains  a 
conscientious  republican  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Yet  this  republican  Bonaparte 
frankly  declares,  both  in  his  memoirs,* 
and  in  a  pamphlet,t  published  last 
year,  that,  upon  visiting,  or  rather 
residing  in  England,  he  discovered  a 
oonsthutional  monarch  v  to  be  nearly 
the  best  of  republics.  Not  a  constitu- 
tional monarchjr  after  the  fashion  of 
that  of  the  Barricades,  where  the  an- 
tagonist principles  of  monarchy  and 
democracy  being  placed  in  the  lists  for 
a  combat  d  V(mLrance^  one  or  the  other 
must  gain  a  decided  victory,  but  our 
Engliui,old>fiishioned,  Magna  ChartO' 
constitutional  monarchy,  wherein  a 
powerful  hereditary  peerage  balances 
and  controls  alike  tne  crown  and  an 
elective  House  of  Commons ;  which 
Lucien  Bonaparte  considers  to  form 
the  true  and  proper  republican  insti- 
tutions, such  as  tney  must  be,  to  en- 
circle, temper,  and  support  a  kingly 
crown. 

Now,  though  our  own  original  pre- 
possessions were,  we  need  hardly  say, 
unfisivorable  to  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
Prince  of  Canino,  to  the  brother  of 
the  ambitious  conqueror  and  tyranni- 
cal enslaver  of  the  Continent,  to  the 
republican  who  accepted  the  title  of 
prince,  let  us  franklv  add  that  this  is 
what  we  like— a  Doy  passionately 
impelled  by  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices rife  during  his  boyhood, — a  man 
thinking^  for  himself— right  or  wrong, 
— ^uihering  to  the  opinions  he  has 


'M^moires  deLoden  Bonaparte.  Prince  de  Canino.'    8to.    London :  1836. 
.  t '  Rqwnae  de  Loden  Bonaparte,  Prince  de  Canino,  anx  M^moirea  do  Gtoieral  Lamarqoe. 
^rnprim^  par  Schulze,  Poland  Street,  1836. 
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adopted  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  througn  temptation  and  perse- 
cution, and  preserving  through  the 
whole,  even  to  an  age  but  too  often 
hard  and  cold,  the  feelings  of  human 
nature  and  of  early  family  affection. 

Turn  we  now,  although  we  have  not 
by  any  means  done  with  his  republic- 
an Imperial  Highness,  to  his  opposite 
pole,  the  Berlin  Professor. 

Friedrich  Von  Raumer  is,  we  appre- 
hend, best  known  in  this  country  by 
those  letters  upon  England,  upon  the 
social  condition  and  political  institu- 
tions of  the  English  nation,'*'  which 
Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  has  translated  for 
the  benefit  of  such  of  her  countrymen, 
as  not  knowing,  need  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted  with  themselves.  No  small 
portion  of  the  mass,  we  apprehend, 
therefore,  will  be  entitled  to  claim  her 
services,  and  we  trust  equally  able  and 
willing  to  remunerate  them.  But  had 
these  letters  upon  England  been  all 
Hcrr  Von  Raumer  had  written,  had  we 
known  him  only  as  a  loyal  Prussian 
legitimatist,  queerly  metamorphosed 
into  an  English  Radical,  of  a  surety 
we  should  never  have  devoted  even 
these  few  lines  to  commemorate  his 
mistakes  and  misrepresentations ;  nor, 
even  had  the  contrast  he  offers  to  Lu- 
cien Bonaparte  provoked  a  smile,  as 
it  occurred  to  us,  should  we  have 
dreamed  of  placing  his  name  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  really  able 
Prince.  But  Raumer  is  more  than  an 
observer  of  England  through  the  spec- 
tacles or  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Austin  and 
the  Whig  Ministry.  He  is  a  diligent, 
lucid,  and  judicious  historian,  and,  as 
such,  necesssarily  attracts  our  atten- 
tion, professing  ourselves,  as  we  do, 
zealous  lovers  of  history. 

Professor  Raumer  first  became 
known  to  us  as  the  diligent  writer  of 
a  voluminous  and  valuable  history  of 
the  Hohenstauffen  or  Swabian  empe- 
rors-t  Upon  the  laborious  research, 
the  critical  acumen,  and  the  general 
historical  talent  displayed  in  this  per- 
formance, it  is  needless  for  us  to  en- 
large. It  is  a  work  of  too  great  mag- 
nitude to  be  incidentally  discussed ; 
and  its  merits  and  defects  have  long 


since  been  made  known  to  the  British 
public  by  two  elaborate  critiques — 
written,  as  we  have  understood,  by 
critics  totalljr  unconnected  with  each 
other;  the  hrst  in  the  pages  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  the  other,, 
some  years  later,  in  those  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  The  only  point  amnect- 
cd  with  this  history  that  we,  at  pres- 
ent, feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  no- 
tice, is  the  conservative,  or  rather  le- 
gitimatist character  which  it  every 
where  discovers.  The  first  of  the  two 
reviewers  alluded  to,  has  observed  that 
Raumer  is  one  of  the  very  few  modern 
historians  who  favor  the  Ghibellines  ; 
and  he  does  this,  not  only  with  regard 
to  Germany,  where  the  question  lay 
only  between  rival  fomilies,  or,  at 
most,  between  the  empire  and  the  Pa- 
pal See;  but  with  regard  to  Italy, 
where  even  we,  who  profess  ourselves 
Ghibellines,  must  acknowledge  that  it 
bore  the  appearance  of  lying  between 
liberty,  or  at  least  independence,  and 
a  foreign  yoke.  We  say  bore  the  ap- 
pearance, because  we  think  with  the 
reviewer,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Ger- 
man Emperors  were,  or  claimed  to  be 
Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire» 
and  were  certainly  the  regular  and 
lawful  successors  of  Charlemagne,  Ita- 
ly was  not  only  an  integral,  but  the  es- 
sential part  of  their  empire,,  (sermany 
being  the  accessary.  Still,  the  fact  be- 
ing that  those  emperors  were  Germans 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Frederick 
II.,  and,  prhaps,  of  his  father  Henry 
VI.,  resided  almost  entirely  in  their 
native  Germany,  visiting  Italy  only  in 
pomp,  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown^ 
or  in  arms  to  assert  their  authority,  the 
feudal  and  federal  connection  of  the 
Peninsula  with  the  empire  boie,  to 
superficial  observers,  the  character  of 
subjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke.  The 
Guelph  insurrection  of  the  Lombard 
cities  against  Frederic  Barbaroesa  was 
in  many  respects^  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Anglo-Americans  against  the  dis- 
tant mother  country ;  it  was  the  insur- 
rection of  oonscious  strength,  deemed> 
in  the  case  of  the  Lombards  somewhat 
rashly,  equal  to  the  maintenance  of 
independence  against  a  remote  sove- 


*  *  England  in  Jahre  1835.'  Von  Priedrich  Von  Raumer.  2  vols.  8vo.  Berlin :  1836* 
Raumer  B  England  in  1835.'  Translated  by  S.  Austin  and  E.  Lloyd.  3  vols.  12mo.  Lon- 
don: 1836. 

t  '  Qeschichte  der  Hohenstauffen  und  ihrer  Zeit'  (History  of  the  HohoDsUufiena  and 
their  Times.)    By  F.  Von  Raumer.    6  vols.  8to.    Leipzig:  1^. 
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rdfD.  Afl  such  remote  soYereign  must,  but    defrays    the    expense    of   his 
In  me  nature  of  things,  ji^vern  his  more  journey 


distant  subjects  less  paternally,  less  ju 
diciously  than  those  imnnediately  un- 
dcr  his  own  eye — especially  in  early 
times  of  imperfect  communication — 
the  insurgents  had  plausible  if  not  suffi. 


These  details,  at  once  so  charac- 
tereslic  of  the  enthusiastic  Teutonic 
nature,  and  so  strikingly  discrepant,  as 
well  from  old  German  feudalism  as 
from  continental   passion  for  olfice, 


dent  grounds  to  allege  in  their  juslifi-  certainly  did  not  lessen  our  interest  in 

cation.  And  thus,  although  it  be  mere  the  noble  historian,  and  w<;  looked 

8chool-boy  declamation  to  refile  the  with  confident  desire  for  more  fruits 

two  Frederics  as  ambitious  and  usurp-  of  his  diligence.  Some  few  publications 

ing  conquerors,  it  is  very  natural  that  of  his  appeared,  we  believe,  from  time 

enthusiastic  lovers  of  liberty  should  to  time,  which  did  not  reach  us,  but 

passionately    embrace    the    Guelph  the  year  1831  gave  birth  to  two  works, 

cause,  the  cause  of  fair  and  polished  which   we   eacerly  sought.     These 

Italy,  against  barbarous  Germans.  were  two  sets  of  letters  from  Paris,  the 

Raumer  in  his  history,  on  the  con-  one  relative  to  the  dead,  the  other  to 

trary,  pleaded  the  cause  of  lawful  so-  the  living.* 

vereienty  sigainst  insurgents  for  liber-  The  former  of  these  sets  of  letters, 

ty  and  independence.   Now,  whatever  which  though  last  published — in  fact 

such  conduct  might  have  implied  in  a  written  after  the  Professor's  return  to 


politician,  we  viewed  it  only  as  the  con- 
duel  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  as  such 
it  appears  to  us,  in  the  midst  of  the 
inarch  of  intellect,  of  schoolmasters 
abroad,  of  la  jtune  Frarice^  of  das 
jvnge  Deulschland,  and  what  not,  as 


Berlin — we  mention  first,  both  because 
it  was  the  first  of  the  two  that  we  saw 
and  because  it  constitutes  a  part  of  his 
historical  labors,  and  is  known  to  the 
English  public,  as  translated  by  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  under  the  title  of 


a    remarkable    instance    of   moral  **  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the 

courage,  and  we  inquired  who  this  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.' 

bold  advocate  of  legitimate  authority  Of  these   historical   letters  ^   will, 

might  be.  We  learned  that  Friederich  therefore,  suffice  to  observe,  Jgeneral- 

Ludwig  George  Von  Raumer  was  a  ly,  that  they  contain  the  fruits  of  Rau- 

Pru^ian  of  noble  family,  who  had  mer's  researches  in  the  Parisian  li- 

been  destined  and  trained  for  official  braries,  materials  upon  which  to  form, 

life,  for  the  career  of  a  statesman,  had  or  by  which  to  rectify  historical  opi- 

early  marital  and  obtained  the  good  nions,  but  which  to  our  old-fhshioiied 

opinion  of  his  superiors ;  and  had  held  notions,  would  have  been  more  fitly, 

-various  small  posts ;  and  was  so  favor-  though  perhaps  less  lucratively,  incor- 

od  by  Prince   Hardenberg,  that  he  porated  in  the  notes  or  appendix  to  Rau- 

received  him  into  his  family,  as  well  mer's  history,  now  in  course  of  pub- 


as  office,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  the 
highest  stations,  and  that  his  passion 
for  historical  studies  had  induced 
him  to  abandon  these  flattering  pros- 


lication,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
sought  them,  than  in  this  independent 
form.  In  these  Berlin  letters,  how- 
ever, we  still  find,  as  far  as  the  nature 


pects,  and  solicit,  in  lieu  of  a  ministe-  ofthe  anomalous  composition  or  father 

rial  portfolio  in  reversion,  and  some  compilation,  admits,  the  same  ultra- 

under-secretaryship  in  possession,  the  conservative  disposition  to  defend  all 

appointment  of  professor  of  history  at  lawfully  constituted  authorities  against 

the  University  of  Breslau,  which  uni-  insurrection   and   innovation,  which 

▼ersity  he  has  since  quitted  for  that  first  attracted  our  notice.    Thus  the 

of  Berlin.    We  likewise  learned  that  historian  has  discovered  and  published 

the   King  x)f  Prussia,  with  a  truly  documents  justifying   Philip    II.   of 

Toyal   patronage  of  learning,  when  Spain  from  the  accusation  under  which 

Raumer's   historical   labors    require  he    had    long    labored,   of    having 

that  he  should  travel  in  search  ©fin-  poisoned  his  eldest  son  and  his  third 

formation,  not  only  gives  him  leave  of  wife.     This  eldest  son,  begging  par- 

alMence  from  his  professional  duties,  don  of  all  the  poets  who  have  sung 


•  Brufe  auM  Pari*  zur  ErUhittrung  der  GesehichU  dsr  16  und  17  Jahrkundm-is.  2  bde. 
Leipzig^  1831.  Bri^e  out  Paris  im  jQhr%  1830.    2  bde,    Leipzig,  1831. 
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the  virtues  and  mourned  the  fete  of 
Don  Carlos,  from  Otwa^,  Schiller, 
and  Alfieri,  down  to  their  latest  suc- 
cessor, our  tragical  Home  Secretary, 
appears  to  have  been,  if  not  actually 
an  idiot  or  a  maniac,  a  youth  whose 

gassions  were  extravagant  and  un- 
ridled  to  a  degree  so  nearly  approach- 
ing to  frenzy,  as  clearly  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  king,  if  he  could  not  cure 
^im,  to  exclude  him  from  the  succes- 
sion, for  the  sake  of  the  millions  of 
subjects  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  victims  of  his  follies  and  vices. 
Don  Carlos  further  appears  to  have 
died  in  confinement  or  a  fever  brought 
on  by  his  own  intemperance.  If 
Philip  II.  were  jealous  of  his  French 
Queen,  it  must  surely  have  been  with 
some  one  more  captivating  in  mind 
and  body  than  her  stepson. 

The  second  set  of  Parisian  Letters, 
entitled  "Letters  from  Paris  in  1830," 
professes  to  be  a  collection  of  the 
letters  written  by  Herr  Von  Raumer 
to  his  family  and  friends,  communi- 
cating to  him  his  opinions  relative 
to  the  jnanners,  literature,  theatres, 
philo^ciphy,  religion,  and  politics  of 
the  Fraich  metropolis,  as  he  found 
them*  'during  a  residence  of  five 
months,  four  of  which  immediately 
preceded  the  notorious,  if  not  glorious, 
Thr€«  Days,  during  which  days  he 
was  absent  upon  excursion. 

In  these  letters  we  could  not  but 
observe  some  little  incoasistencv  in  the 
writer's  political  opinions  as  they  re- 
fer to  the  past  or  the  present,  to  Ger- 
many, perhaps  we  should  say  Prussia, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Here  we  found  that  the  his- 
torian who  justified  the  most  severe 
and  arbitrary  measures  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  who  considered  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Lombard  cities  for  liberty 
and  independence  as  rank  rebellion, 
viewed  his  Gallic  contemporaries  with 
different  eyes,  reprobated,  as  blind 
and  lawless  obstinacy,  Charles  X-'s 
endeavors  to  maintain  the  ministers 
of  his  own  choice,  thought  the  French 
would  have  been  justified  in  every 
measure  of  passive  resistance,  such  as 
non-payment  of  taxes,  and  the  like, 
and  that  they  took  a  perhaps  wiser, 
because  more  quickly  decisive  course, 
in  the  very  active  resistance  of  the 
Three  Days.  Nay,  we  found  an  ob- 
scure Intimation  of  treachery  towards 
his  master  on  the  part  of  Mannont^ 


unaccompanied  by  any  intimation  of 
distaste  or  disapprobation. 
Still  Raumer  was  evidently  sup- 

Bdrted  under  this  slight  attack  of  the 
beralist  epidemic  by  innate  habitual 
German  sound  sense  and  right  feel- 
ing. He  saw  the  faults  of  both  par« 
ties  of  the  opposition  and  the  people* 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Government. 
He  condemned  and  ridiculed  the 
Brussels  parody  of  the  Parisian  Three 
Days— he  laughed  at  the  arrogance 
of  the  Belgians,  who,  always  subject- 
ed to  a  foreign  yoke,  always  intolerant 
Catholics,  affected  to  look  down  upon 
the  long  self-emancipated  Protestant, 
all-tolerant  Dutch,  as  slaves,  tyrants, 
and  bigots.  He  saw  that,  not  in 
Prussia  only,  but  every  where,  the 
spirit  is  more  important  than  the  form 
of  a  government.  Nay,  he  even  car- 
ried this  monarchical  opinion  too  far, 
at  least  for  us,  who  incline  to  think 
that  moderately  free  forms  may  gra- 
dually generate  a  free  spirit.  We 
shall  extract  a  few  paasages  to  this 
effect  from'  the  Paris  letters,  partly  as 
an  apology  for  our  own  individual 
foible  for  an  author  who  couid  write 
the  letters  from  England,  and  partly 
as  a  contrast  to,  and  a  sort  of  correc- 
tive of  some  of  the  absurdities  which 
actually  astounded  us  as  we  perused 
those  English  letters.  In  a  letter, 
dated  March  13th,1890,  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  King  of  the  then  undivided 
Netherlands,  not  without  truth  per- 
haps, but  somewhat  reminding  us  of 
the  well-known  professional  defensive 
suggestions  of  the  tanner,  woolstapler, 
&xi.  of  the  besieged  town. 

**It  were  more  effective  against  the 
evil  [of  factious  clamor]  than  cen- 
sors, juries,  or  punishments,  did  go- 
vernments understand  how  to  ^ain 
the  good  opinion  and  active  services 
of  the  better  Uteraii.  Whilst  every 
pert  jackanapes  writes  against  them, 
they  most  mistakenly  hold  it  super- 
fluous to  employ  a  single  wellAlis- 
posed  author  to  develope  and  defend 
the  better  cause.  Every  where  sol- 
diers snore  than  enough,  but  no  in- 
tellectual champions."    *    ♦    * 

**  March  29. — ^I  maintained  against 
v.,  that  every  nation  required  its  own 
appropriate  guarantees  of  liberty,  and 
tnat  tne  abstraction  which  sought  to 
establish  every  where  the  same  ibrms, 
directions,  and  instruments,  full  into 
inanity  and  perversion.    *    ♦    ♦ 
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'^Junt  22.— I  beliere  that  the  false 
orerweight,  the  immoderate  irritabi- 
lity and  restlessness  of  the  democratic 
element  in  the  ieeislature,  can  be  les- 
sened and  cured  only  by  giving  a 
greater  scope  and  influence  to  this 
same  democratic  element  in  its  proper 
lower  sphere.  Municipal  and  provin- 
cial councils  draw  off  the  blood  from 
the  head,  and  again  prepare  it  to  re- 
tom  thither  in  due  and  moderated  cir- 
culation. Extravagant  as  it  may 
sound,  1  am  convinced  that,  in  France, 
the  strengthening  of  this  right  demo- 
cracy w(Hdd  produce  a  a  wholesome 
weakening  of  the  diseased  and  dan- 
gerous democracy,  and  that  all  else  is 
quackery,  which  will  not  effect  the 
desired  object."        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

**  August  7  {after  the  glorious  days). 
— Some  four  hundred  people,  not 
rabble,  mostly  students  and  youths  of 
that  class,  made  their  way  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  de- 
manded, not  merely  the  expulsion  of 
the  Villele  Peers  from  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  but  the  abolition  of  the  here- 
ditary peerage,  and  of  all  privileges 
whatever.  One  party  among  the  De- 
Duties  would  gladly  have  employed 
force  against  these  riotous  reformers. 
But  how  can  you  on  Friday  punish 
as  riotere  the  very  persons  whom  on 
Tuesday  you  extolled  as  the  deliverers 
of  their  country,  as  patterns  for  all 
nations  and  all  times  1  ♦  ♦  ♦  What 
is  worse  is  that  some  of  the  Deputies 
sided  with  the  four  hundred  politi- 
cians, and  thus  further  encouraged 
them.  Others  argued  against  their 
▼lews."     .... 

This  is  followed  by  such  an  anti- 
democratic argument,  which,  whether 
original  or  condensed  from  those  of 
the  more  rational  Deputies,  it  were 
superfluous  to  extract.  We  shall  end 
these  specimens  of  our  historian's  still 
remaining  good  sense,  even  whilst 
laboring  under  the  revolutionary 
contagion  in  the  years  1630  and  1831, 
with  a  passage  that  contains  a  sort  of 
political  confession  of  faith,  as  also 
what  may  be  called  a  prophetic  fore- 
sight of  the  results  of  the  Three 
Cuorious  Days  to  French  liberty,  the 
writer  of  which  we  should  never  have 
conceived  obnoxious  to  the  Radical 
or  Reform  fever,  at  least  to  the  degree 
to  which  he  has  since  sickened  of  it. 
With  respect  to  prescient  apprehen- 
sions expressed,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, that,  even  in  1832,  when  the  book 
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was  published,  Louis  Philippe  was 
far  from  having  attained  to  his  present 
despotic  power. 

"  Sept.  8. — ^Through  their  revolu- 
tions, for  and  by  main  force  the 
French  have  reached  the  highest  grade 
of  legal  institutions,  and  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  absolutists  of  the 
school  of  main  force.  Should  they, 
in  the  arrogance  of  victory,  sink  back 
into  that  region,  the  fault  will  bo 
theirs,  and  will  not  fail  of  its  punish- 
ment. But  I  deny  that  they  have  now, 
with  all  their  thinking  and  doing,  esta- 
blished themselves  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  social  civilization.  That  king  and 
people  can  grow  together,blending  into 
one  existence,  that  free  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices can  be  of  greater  worth  than  ne- 
gative opposition,  that  the  fructifying 
sun  of  love  can  and  must  shine  upon  the 
defensive  pillar  of  law  and  right,  these 
are  things  which,  to  them,  appear  in- 
credible, impossible.  Even  the  most 
judicious  of^  the  Doctrinaires  would 
fain  hammer  their  edifice  together  out 
of  more  tangible  materials.  Thus,  in 
our  father-land,  the  life  and  existence 
of  king  and  people  are  actually  estab- 
lished in  a  loftier  holier  region. 
There,  monarch  and  citizen — ^like  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  bro- 
thers, or  sisters — ask  not  about  their 
rights  whilst  love  reigns.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  should,  which  God  forbid  ! 
our  nation  become  seditious,  or  a  king 
tyrannical,  we  might  find  that  the 
legal  element  was  inadequately  deve- 
loped in  our  political  life." 

Who  would  not,  from  all  this,  have 
inferred,  as  we  did,  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  Professor  Von  Raumer,  the  mixture 
of  chartered  rights  and  constitutional 
feelings,  such  as  it  existed  in  this 
country  before  we  were  seized  with 
the  mania  of  improvement,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  true  and  just  medium  be- 
tween French  theory  and  German 
sentiment  1  But  before  we  proceed 
either  to  speak  of  our  disappomtment 
in  this  respect,  or  further  to  trace  our 
Professor's  literary  career,  we  feel 
tempted  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
the  party  designation.  Doctrinaire^  re- 
specting which,  some  of  our  readers 
may  possibly  be  as  much  mistaken  and 
perplexed  as  we  ourselves  were,French 
scholars  as  we  fancy  ourselves,  until 
we  were  enlightened  by  a  French 
friend.  We  Imd  imiigined  that  doc- 
trinaire must  answer  to  theorist ;  and 
there  we  were  in  the  right,  but  even 
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\yj  that  just  conclusioa  we  were  mis- 
led, inasmuch  as  a  French  theorist  is 
altogether  different  from  an  English 
theorist.  We  Britons  are  accustomed 
to  call  him  a  theorist  who  logically 
carries  out  his  principles  or  opinions, 
unalloyed,  to  tbeir  impracticable  ex- 
tremes. Now,  in  France,  such  ex- 
tremes are  held  to  be  what  is  most 
natural  and  simple  ;  hence,  in  poli- 
tics, despotism  and  republicanism  are 
thought  plain,  natural  opinions,  whilst 
the  theorist,  the  doctrinaire^  is  the 
philosophical  politician,  who  endea- 
vors to  steer  betwixt  those  extremes, 
taking  the  good,  and  shunning  the 
evil  of  of  both.  Should  we  then  trans- 
late a  doctrinaire  a  practical  roan  ? 

To  return  to  our  professor.  When 
the  letters  from  Paris,  written  at  Ber- 
lin, were  published,  he  applied  himself 
sedulously  to  the  composition  of  his 
second,  and  far  more  considerable  his- 
torical work,  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  which  had  called  him  to  Paris. 
This  is  a  History  of  Europe,  from  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  of  which  five 
volumes  have  now  appeared,  reaching 
little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  consequently  about  half,  and 
that  the  least  complicated  half  of  the 
whole  undertaking.  Of  the  research 
and  labor  requisite  for  the  compo- 
sition of  such  a  history  —  as  Rau- 
mer  writes  history— not  superficially, 
(Compiling  from  a  few  popular  histo- 
rians in  the  several  countries,  but  with 
deep  and  patient  investigation  of  all 
sources  of  information,  and  with  as  pa- 
tient, almost  as  toilsome,  and  more 
arduous,  critical  comparison  of  the  col- 
lected materials  and  clashing  state- 
ments, it  is  impossible  to  think,  with- 
out  feeling  profound  respect  for 
the  author  who  devotes  his  time, 
thought,  his  very  life  to  such  a  task. 
Of  the  history  itself  we  shall  not 
here  speak  further ;  it  is  yet,  more 
than  his  History  of  the  Hohenstauf. 
fens,  a  work  far  too  important  to  be 
criticised  incidentally,  and  we  need 
not  say  that  we  have  here  neither 
space  nor  time  to  discuss  its  charac- 
ter as  it  ought  to  be  discussed.  Be- 
sides, as  with  respect  to  the  past,  the 
writer's  political  views  are  unchanged, 
this  history  scarcely  comes  within  the 
subjects  here  treated ;  and  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  it  fully  confirms 
our  original  respect  for  the  historian 
of  the  Hohenstaufien  Emperors. 


Nearly  two  years  ago,  the  same  pur- 
suit of  historical  information,  that  took 
Herr  Von  Raumer  to  Paris  in  1830, 
brought  him  to  London,  to  explore 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  State 
Paper  Oflice.  He  there  reaped  a  har- 
vest as  abundant  as  the  former,  and 
used  his  London  in  the  same  extra- 
ordinary way  as  his  Parisian  har- 
vest ;  to  wit — he  published  two  more 
volumes  of  appendix,  as  an  indepen- 
dent book.  All  we  shall  further 
observe,  relative  to  this  portion  of 
his  visit,  dedicated  to  old  MSS.  oMl 
their  repositories,  is,  that  Raumer's 
physical  sensibility  to  heat  and  cold 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  peculiar.  In 
the  Biblioikique  du  Roi,  at  Paris, 
which  is  never  warmed  save  by  the 
summer's  sun,  as  Raumer  himself 
complainingly  states,  the  historian  had 
caught  a  cold,  so  violent,  that  produc- 
ing intestinal  inflammation,  it  had 
nearly  terminated  his  labors  with  his 
life ;  and  in  his  letters  from  London, 
bespeaks  of  similar  perils,  from  the 
yet  colder  atmosphere  of  the  read- 
ing-room at  the  British  Museum,  as 
having  been  avoided  only  by  vigilant 
watchfulness  over  his  sensations,  and 
hurrying  away  from  this  scene  of 
chilly  danger  when  they  indicated 
cause  of  apprehension.  Now,  as  the 
said  reading-room  is  heated  through- 
out the  season  by  a  hot  air  apparatus, 
and  that  to  a  degree  which  we,  indi- 
vidually, have  often  found  inconve- 
nient, and  which  induces  a  universal 
uncloaking  of  the  readers,  we  know 
not  how  to  explain  our  Professor's 
chilliness,  unless  we  suppose  that,  ha- 
ving heard  much,  both  of  the  supe- 
rior liberality  of  all  French  public 
establishments,  and  of  the  alleged  illl- 
berality  of  the  English,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  our  reading-room  must 
be  the  coldest,  and  shivered,  as  some 
have  died,  under  sensations  cviginat- 
ing  solely  in  a  prepossessed,  prejudic- 
ed imagination. 

But  it  is  of  bis  letters  concerning 
living  Englaild,  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  this  coun- 
try upon  the  loyal  Conservative  Prus- 
sian, so  different  from  that  which  our 
previous  knowledge  of  his  opinions  had 
led  us  to  anticipate,  from  that  which  the 
very  same  api>earances  produced  upon 
the  Republican  brother  of  the  England- 
hating  Emperor  Napoleon,  that  we  are 
to  speak,  our  object  being  to  solve,  if 
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fKMsible,  Jhe  mystery  of  soch  incon- 
AsteAcy.  Perhaps  ooe  word  may  ex- 
plaia  the  differeace  Ust  mentiooed. 
The  Prince  of  Canino  resided  loog, 
observed,  and  thought  for  himself;— 

the  Berlin  Professor .    But  let 

OS  state  facts  rather  than  pronounce 
judgment,  nnd  the  same  explanation 
may  help  us  to  read  both  riddles. 

We  know  that  Herr  Von  Raumer 
came  hither  strongly  recommended  to 
the  fair  and  talented  translator  of 
Prince  Puckler  Muskaw ;  that  he  was 
by  her  introduced  to  all  the  Whig 
liurmt^  to  ail  the  Whig  MsBcenases, 
to  whom  her  pen  and  her  politics  had 
introduced  hisrself;  and,  moreover, 
from  his  Paris  letters,  that  he  was  of 
a  temperament  not  unsusceptible  of  the 
inHuenoes,  skiey  and  other,  amongst 
which  fate  might  diance  to  throw  htm. 
All  this  we  knew  before  hand.  Ne- 
vertheless, we  felt  that  we  were  so 
thoroughl]^  acquainted  with  the  histo- 
rian's political  principles  and  senti- 
ments, even  as  they  appear  in  those 
very  Paris  letters,  that  we  could  not 
entertain  a  doubt  but  that  our  consti- 
tutiooal  oQonarchy,8uch  as  it  once  was, 
must  be  so  exactly  to  his  taste,  unless, 
indeed,  be  should  think  it  too  free,  too 
democratic,  that  we  opened  his  Eng- 
Umd  m  Jaikre  1836^  anticipating  re- 
grets of  every  recent  change  which 
lad  tended  to  assimilate  thu  country 
to  theorizing,  centralizing  France. 
What  words  can  express  our  surprise, 
when  instead,  we  read,  as  the  fruits  of 
the  Profiessor's  own  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations^  a  speech  of  my  Lord  John 
Russell's  upon  one  political  question,  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  upon  an- 
other, a  speech  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomp- 
son upon  a  third,  dec.  &C.,  merely  a 
little  Germanized,  and  not  a  single 
word  or  remark  that  could  be  called 
original,  if  we  except  the  verv  oriei- 
nafidea  of  doing  justice  to  Ireuind,  by 
converting  every  starving  cottager  into 
an  independent  landed  proprietor; 
that  is  to  sa^,  robbing  Peter  not  to 
pav,  but  to  give  alms  to  Paul  1 

u,  then,  the  word  of  the  enigma 
simply  this,  that  Raumer  had  no  time 
to  observe  for  himself  relations  and 
conditions  that  lie  less  upon  the  sur- 
ftce  here  than  in  France,  and  therefore 
listened  instead  of  looking  ?  If  so,  of 
England  in  1835  not  another  word; 
for  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
lo  take  at  aecond-hand,  in  German  or 


English,  translated  back  from  German 
into  the  original  language,  if  not  into 
the  original  words,  what  we  can  so 
easily  get,  spick  and  span  new,  from 
the  Whig  statesmen  and  orators,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  whom 
Professor  Von  Raumer  received  his 
observations,  views,  and  opinions  3 

Will  it  be  asked,  why,  tnen,havo  we 
written  so  much  about  this  Prutsiao, 
we  must  not,  will  not  say  rat,  but  se- 
duced changeling?  For  two  or  three 
reasons — F%r$u  we  wished  to  explain 
and  excuse,  to  those  who  knew  nothiofr 
else  of  Herr  Von  Raumer,  our  regard 
and  respect  for  an  author  who  could 
write  such  silly  letters;  iecondly^  we 
wished  to  show  the  inconsistency  of 
his  objectionable,  borrowed  opinions, 
with  those  which  are  the  o£&prinff 
of  his  own  unbiassed  intellect;  and 
lastly,  and  chiefly,  we  wore  moved 
by  a  patriotic  desire  to  point  out  to 
the  Conservatives  of  England  a  strik- 
ing; illustration  of  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  the  first  extract  we  made 
from  the  Paris  Letters.  Alas!  We 
doubt  no  Tory  Lords  were  duly  im- 
pre»ed  with  the  necessity  of  enlisting 
on  their  side  the  opinions  and  active 
exertions  of  the  able  Berlin  Professor. 
We  doubt  no  Tory  Ladies  wooed 
him  to  their  brilliant  sotr^s,  or,  if 
they  sent  the  foreigner  an  **  At  Home,*' 
troubled  their  h^s  about  him,  be- 
yond the  reception,  smile,  and  weU 
come,  when  ho  came.  And  lol  the 
result !  Professor  Von  Raumer,  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  wiiich,  for  two  or 
three  months,  he  daily  dedicated  to  the 
business  of  exi)lorinir,  understanding, 
and  appreciating  England  and  the 
English,  could  observe  and  think  onlr 
by  the  organs  of  his  Whig  friends,  ad- 
mirers, and  instructors.  May  Tories 
profit  by  experience,  and  not  in  future 
make  over  learned  foreigners  wholly 
to  Whigs  and  Radicals ! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  gratify- 
ing theme ;  the  views  of  the  able  Re- 
publican whosodififerently  appreciates 
this  country — whose  political  opinions 
have  been  so  materially  modined  by 
his  observations  of  England  and  the 
English. 

Having  already  contrasted  him  as  a 
politician  with  Professor  Von  Rau- 
mer, and  that  under  various  aspects, 
we  should  now  speak  of  the  Prince  of 
Canino  as  an  author.  But  various 
difficulties  start  up  in  our  way.    In 
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this  capacity  he  was  first  known  to  us 
as  a  poet,  and  as  such  we  wish  not  to 
speak  of  him.  We  are  no  admirers 
of  French  poetry,  revolutionary  or 
monarchical,  romantic  or  classic. 
We  must  even  confess  a  lurking  sus- 
picion that  the  French  language,  so 
superlatively  colloquial,  is  utterly  in- 
capable of  genuine  poetry;  for 
which  reason  we  frankly  challenge 
ourselves  as  unfit  to  sit  in  a  poetic 
jury  upon  the  Prince  of  Canino's 
Charlemagne,  and,  we  believe,  other 
epirs. 

As  a  prose  writer  we  know  him 
chiefly  by  the  already  mentioned  vo- 
lume  of  menDoirs  lately  published,  and 
which,  we  must  confess,  whilst  afford- 
ing us  very  considerable  satisfaction, 
has  likewise  occasioned  us  much  dis- 
appointment. We  had  impatiently 
awaited  these  promised  memoirs,  in 
which  we  had  expected  to  find  Lucien 
Bonaparte's  version  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire — his  views  respecting  his  bro- 
ther's conversion  of  the  republican 
consulate  into  the  empire;  further, 
respecting  this  same  brother's  policy, 
domestic  and  foreign  ;  and  when  this 
first  volume  was  placed  in  our  hands, 
we  read  on,  incessantly  looking  for 
the  writer's  incessantly  announced 
comparison  of  the  18th  Brumnire  and 
its  results  with  the  Three  July  Days 
and  their  results.  We  reached  tne 
end  of  this  first  volume,  and  found  that 
all  these  objects  of  historical,  political; 
and  literary  desire  were  to  occupy  the 
second  volume.  We  asked  for  the 
second  volume,  and  behold  you  it  is 
to  be  published  or  not,  perhaps  written 
or  not,  according  as  the  reading  world 
shows  itself  ileserving  thereof  by  i<s 
Tcception  of  this  first  volume,  which 
stops  immediately  prior  to  Napoleon's 
return  from  Egypt. 

What  is  this  as  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  our  times  1  What  is  it 
as  a  literary  composition?  A  mere 
exposition  of  the  subject  of  the  great 
drama,  scarcely  entering  upon  le 
noBud  de  V intrigue — a  fragment.  How 
should  we  form  a  critical  or  historical 
opinion  upon  such  a  fragment  1  We 
cannot  even  attempt  so  vague  a  task, 
and  shall  merely  select  a  few  detached 
passages  out  of  this  first  volume,  illus- 
trative of  the  Prince  of  Canine's  poli- 
tical opinions,  as  modified  by,  or 
educed  from,  the  evils,  the  vicissitudes, 
the  catastrophes  that  he  has  witnessed 


— in  which  he  has  participated.  Those 
opinions,  we  would  fain  hope,  consi- 
dering the  democratic  charac  ter,  and 
Bonapartean  blood  of  the  writer,  may 
not  be  without  weight  with  such  poli- 
ticians as  would  scoff  at  Tory  reason- 
ings as  the  dri veilings  of  dotage,  or 
the  empty  and  unmeaning  words  of 
hypocrisy  or  tyranny. 

The  first  passage  we  select  may  be 
no  unuseful  lesson  to  well-meaning 
incipient  demagogues  touching  the 
seductions  of  popularity,  the  unantici- 
pated influence  which  the  passions  of 
their  hearers  may  exercise  over  their 
deliberately  preconceived  intentions. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  relates  his  being 
sent,  whilst  a  mere  youth,  on  a  mis- 
sion to  France  by  the  Corsican  repub- 
licans, when  the  long  revered  l^oli 
preferred  English  to  French  liberty ; 
and  his  introduction  as  a  Corsican  re- 
publican to  the  Jacobin  Club,  upon  his 
landing  at  Marseille.  We  should  say, 
that  not  having  met  with  or  heard  agootl 
character  of  the  English  translation  of 
these  memoirs,  we  translate  for  our- 
selves. 

"  (  was  called  to  the  tribune  before 
I  had  considered  what  I  should  say. 
I  exclaimed  that  the  nation  was  betray- 
ed in  Corsica,  and  that  we  came  to  in- 
voke our  brethren's  aid.  ...  I  had 
meant,  I  wished  to  spare  Paoli ;  bat 
the  acclamations  of  the  galleries  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
my  language,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
experienced  the  power  ot  the  hearers' 
passions  over  a  public  speaker.  Hur- 
ried away  by  the  shouts,  the  agitation 
of  the  galleries,  1  presently  said  every 
thing  that  could  further  inflame  their 
passions.  I  no  longer  confined  my- 
self to  soliciting  prompt  succors 
against  the  comnK)n  enemy — I  painted 
Paoli  as  having  betrayed  the  national 
confidence,  and  returned  to  his  native 
island  only  to  surrender  it  to  the  Eng- 
lish, whom  I  did  not  spare.  ...  At 
midnight  the  sitting  broke  up. 

"Solitude  and  sleep  calmed  my 
spirits.  The  image  of  that  Paoli,  so 
long  the  object  of  my  veneration, 
arose,  disturbing  my  soul  with  emo- 
tions that  resembled  remorse.  I  re- 
collected my  conversations  with  him 
at  Rostino.  I  had  iust  poured  forth* 
unpremeditatedly,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  I  had  for  months  heard  fVom  bis 
revered  lips;  and  ferocious  execra- 
tions of  Paoli  had  responded  to  wj 
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paasioDate  oratory.  I  had  been  asso- 
ciated, for  my  mtssioa  to  Paris,  with 
raen  whose  repulsive  aspect,  savage 
ezpressioDS,  and  blackguard  deport- 
meot  had  disagreeably  surprised 
me.  *  ♦  * 

''Next  moroinK  these  Marseillois 
deputies  came  and  led  me  to  a  coffee* 
house  to  break&st.  We  passed  through 
la  CUmn^pnere^  the  principal  street  of 
Marseille.  I  admired  its  length,  its 
superb  edifices.  It  was  thronged  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  afl  elbow- 
ing ttedr  way  forward ;  and  I  asked 
one  of  the  friends  and  bnvthers  whether 
it  were  a  holiday!  He  answered 
placidly,  '  No,  it's  only  a  score  or  so 
of  aristocrats  makine  their  somerset 
(qui  font  la  cuUmU^  Dost  not  see 
them  I'  I  looked  as  he  pointed ;  I  saw 
the  guUknine^  red  with  blood^at  work. 
The  wealthiest  merchants  of  Mar- 
seiUe  were  there  undergoing  decapi- 
tation !  And  the  crowd,  so  long  ted 
by  them,  was  parading  in  la  CoTina- 
hriere  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  I  The 
sh^M  were  mil  as  ever  of  customers — 
the  coffee-houses  were  open— cakes 
and  gingerbread  were  in  request  as  at 
a  fiiir !  This  was  what  I  saw  the  first 
time  I  walked  in  the  streets  of  Mar- 
seille, and  what  1  can  never  forget  V* 

This  sight,  following  so  close  upon 
his  remorse-awakening  efforts  of  elo- 
quence, seems  to  have  cured  Lucien 
Bonaparte  of  his  puerile  Jacdl)inism, 
and  he  gives  an  account  of  his  success- 
ful exertions  to  rescue  provincial  vic- 
tims during  thb  tesrob  ;  as  what  we 
are  used  to  call  the  times  of  terror  is 
now  yet  more  expressively  termed  in 
France,  preceded  by  a  statement,  than 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
any  more  brieflv  impressive  of  the 
horrors  of  anarchy. 

*«  Who  shall  dare  to  say  what  he 
woQld  have  done  if  driven  to  the  infer- 
nal alternative  of  those  days— Xnfl  or 
he  IdUedS  *  *  *  Young  men! — read 
the  history  of  nine^-three,  not  in  the 
pleadings  of  rhetoricians  &lsely  call- 
ug  themselves  historians,  but  in  the 
eolumns  of  the  inexorable  Moniteur, 
Rmd  patiently.  Then  will  you,  like 
your  nthers,  shrink  in  horror  from 
the  rule  of  the  multitude.  Under  the 
despotism  of  one  man,  or  of  several 
men  you  risk  falling  a  victim.    Under 


a  democratic  despotism  that  risk  is 
centupled;  but  you  incur  another, 
bevond  comparison  more  dreadful — 
That  of  becoming  ike  executioner.^* 

But  our  main  interest  in  these  me- 
moirs lies,  as  b^ore  intimated,  in  the 
opinions  of  the  able,  statesmanlike 
writer  respecting  forms  of  p;ovemment 
and  constitutions,  those  opmions  beine 
modified  by,  if  not  wholly  founded 
upon  his  own  experience ;  and  doubly 
valuable  from  the  original  democratic 
and  republican  tendency  of  Lucien's 
inclinations.  We  canuot  but  hope 
that  this  generally  known  tendency 
may  lead  to  the  book's  being  exten- 
stvely  read,  amcHig  the  reformers  and 
revolutionists*  of  the  present  day,  es- 
pecially those  of  tlie  continent,  and 
yet  more  especialbr  of  France,  a  coun- 
try that  now  sets  the  fiishion  of  liberty 
and  constitutions,  as  it  has  long  done 
of  caps,  coats,  and  cookery.  Would 
the  French  Republicans  listen  to 
and  profit  by  the  words  of  that  true 
and  original  Brutus,  Bonaparte — the 
name  adopted  by  Lucien  when  Chris- 
tian names  were  exploded  as  aristocra- 
tic— ^who  was  so  long  held  up  to  ad- 
miration as  the  very  beau  i^&al  of  a 
Republican,  we  strongly  opine  that 
we  should  no  longer  hear  our  own 
British  radicals  sneering  at  what  they 
are  now  pleased  to  designate  as  **  the 
twaddle  about  balance  of  power  in 
the  constitution."  It  is/  not,  in- 
deed, in  our  pages  that  we  expect 
those  who  need  such  lessons  will  study 
them:  but  we  may  here  cheer  tM 
drooping  spirits  of  readers,  for  whom 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Canino  has 
no  charm,  by  showine  them  the  wis- 
dom that  the  staunch  Revolutiomsts 
has  derived  from  experience.  Of  the 
various  constitutions  that  succeeded 
each  other  in  France,  prior  to  the 
16th  of  Brumaire,  he  thus  speaks : — 

**  The  Republican  Directorial  Con- 
stitution of»red  more  guarantees  to 
public  security  than  the  monarchy  of 
ninety-one.  Let  us  compare  Uie  bases 
of  those  two  codes.  As  to  the  code  of 
ninety-three,  which  separates  them,  it 
was  nothing  but  an  aosolute  democ- 
racy, as  such,  utterly  inapplicable  to 
a  great  nation." 

*«In  91,  the  sovereign  or  legisla- 
tive power  was  concentrated  in  one 
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siDsle  body,  which  was  to  be  entirely 
and  at  once  changed  every  second 
year.  [This  view  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  of  the  National  Assembly  as  a 
despotics  overeign  in  opposition  to  the 
debilitated  and  helpless  Executive 
Power,    is    just,   and  strikes   us   as 

**ln  i^,  the  sovereign  power  was 
divided  between  two  bodies,  one-fiAh 
of  which  was  annually  changed.  Now 
wliat  is  the  concentration  of  the  so- 
vereign power,  whether  in  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  body,  but  despotism  1  What 
is  the  frequent  and  complete  change  of 
the  depositary  of  this  sovereign  power, 
whether  an  individual  or  a  body,  but 
anarchy ! 

"The  constitution  of  91  was  a 
confused  medley  ^  depotic  and  an- 
archical principles.  It  merely  trans- 
located the  despotism  or  legislative 
unity.  It  changed  a  hereditary  for  a 
biennial  master.  The  new  master 
was  more  absolute  than  the  old,  be- 
cauHO  he  had  not  been  opposed  by 
parliaments  {h  rench,)  by  nobility,  by 
clergy,  or  by  provincial  states.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  biennial  change 
of  this  absolute  sovereign  kept  every 
question  unsettled,  at  least  incessantly 
mooted  anew.  We  might  every  se- 
cond year  pass  from  a  monarchy  to  a 
republic,  from  a  republic  to  a  mo- 
narchy. A  burst  of  enthusiasm,  a 
decree  extorted  by  fear,  was  all  suffi- 
cient for  the  change."  ♦  *  ♦  « it 
placed  a  baseless,  unsupported  throne, 
in  opposition  to  an  omnipotent,  ever- 
changing  sovereign.  It  gave  to  the 
shadow  of  a  king  neither  the  initiative 
of  new  laws,  nor  the  right  of  dissolv- 
ing the  legislature,  whilst  the  suspen- 
sive veto  for  two  years  could  only  en- 
able him  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the 
absolute  master." 

And  this  constitution  of  91,  so 
clearly  and  argumentatively  condemn- 
ed by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  is  the  con- 
stitution par  excellence  which  the 
Spanish  Extraordinary  Cortes  of  Ca- 
dvz«  after  having  seen  its  failure  in 
Fiyice  nearly  copied  in  1812,  which 
Portugal  and  Naples  imitated  at  se- 
cond hand,  and  which,  after  a  second 
failure,  though  in  an  inverse  sense,* 
in  all  those  countries,  has  been  reviv- 
ed with  but  little  modification,  and 


forced  upon  the  de  facto  Queens  (if 
Queen's  de  facto  they  still  are)  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

We  thought  to  have  here  terminat- 
ed our  extracts ;  but  we  cannot  refuse 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  here  insert- 
ing this  enlightened  foreign  Republi- 
can's view  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, to  which  we  alluded  some  pages 
back. 

"  In  England,  I  have  seen  how 
well  a  really  constitutional  monarchy 
suits  a  great  nation.  We  here  be- 
hold, if  not  the  best,  yet  a  good 'and 
happy  Republic,  not  m  a  programme, 
but  in  practice  and  in  morals, — the 
legislative  power  wisely  divided 
amongst  three  authorities,  each  of 
which  exercises  unshackled  its  proper 
prerogative, — -the  executive  power 
possessing  full  latitude  for  doing  good, 
neither  having  nor  seeking  any  for 
doing  evil,— the  judicial  power  so  in- 
dependent, that  the  obscurest  per- 
son, like  the  greatest  wealthiest  lord, 
like  the  meanest  or  the  most  illus- 
trious continental  exile,  feels  perfect- 
ly secure  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
jury,  which  no  sacrilegious  touch  can 
pervert,  of  domiciliary  inviolability, 
which  no  villany  may  profane.  The 
elective  branch  of  the  legislature, 
chosen  by  eight  hundred  thousand 
electors  out  of  a  population  of  twenty- 
five  millions,  which,  if  far  from  unir 
versal  suffrage,  approaches  fire  times 
nearer  to  it  than  our  electorial  law. 
Lastly,  the  House  of  Peers,  accessible 
to  every  citizen,  too  powerful  and  too 
enlightened  to  yield  to  the  allurements 
of  the  Court  or  the  clamor  of  the  mul- 
titude. These  hereditary  magistrates 
have  for  a  century  and  a  half  been  the 
defenders  of  the  charter,  the  immortal 
work  of  their  ancestors.  Their  tute- 
lary supremacy  will  long  remain  the 
palladium  of  British  liberty,  provided 
they  cease  not  to  resist  inflexibly  the 
overflowing  torrent  of  popular  opi- 
nions, which  nothing  short  of  a  social 
convulsion  could  satisfy;  provided 
they  do  not  forsake  their  own  appro- 
priate  territory  to  defend  themselves 
weakly  upon  that  of  their  adversaries, 
Init,  influenced  by  state  reasons,  consi- 
der every  new  law  proposed  relatively 
rather  to  its  probable  action  upon  the 
constitution,  as  a  whole,  than  to  that 
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theoretic  perfectioii,  which  ofleD  de- 

atiously  insinaates  into  the  body 
itic  a  fatal  germ  of  dissolution, 
masked  under  the  seductive  appear- 
ance of  a  salutary  amelioration. 
Should  the  patrician  robe  ever  be  less 
revered  than  the  kingly  crown,  than 
the  elective  cbaml)er  ♦  ♦  *  were  not 
that  to  deny  Old  England,  and  de- 
molish the  very  basis  of  that  charter, 
yet  unrivalled  in  the  Old  World, 
thear  this  ye  modem  scoffers  at  Mag^ 
na  Chorfo,]  the  vital  force  of  which 
resides  in  the  t(fudl  independence,  the 
e^ua/  respectabdity,  and  the  emial  in- 
violability of  Kin^  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons." 

There  is  much  curious  matter  in 
this  volume  besides  our  extracts ;  such 
as  the  Prince  of  Canino's  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mr.  Pitt's  great  abilities 
as  a  statesman ;  his  assertions  that 
both  Napoleon's  returns  to  France,  as 
well  for  the  18th  Brumaire  as  for  the 
Hundred  Dajrs,  were  altogether  uncon- 
certed  with,  and  unexpected  by,  his 
partisans  at  home ;  his  frank  avowal, 
apparently  without  much  sense  of 
diame,  of  the  manoeuvring,  the  fiictious 
trickery,  practised  by  himself  and 
friends  in  the  councib,  prior  to  the 


first  of  those  returns,  whether  precon- 
certed and  unexpected,  or  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Direc- 
tory, if  not  the  Directorial  Constitu- 
tion, as  inefficient,  and  the  like.  But 
we  have  already  said,  to  review  La- 
cien  Bonaparte's  Memoirs,  in  such  a 
fragment  as  this  first  volume,  is  im- 
possible. We  confidently  look  for  a 
second,  because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  idle  complaints  of  disappointment, 
uttered  by  those  who  were  silly  enough 
to  expect  a  second  edition  of  the  gos- 
sip or  Madame  Junot,  and  the  Prefect 
du  Palais,  in  the  memoirs  of  a  philo- 
sophical  republican  statesman,  must  he 
felt  by  the  Prince  of  Canino,  as  a  mere 
topic  for  ridicule ;  such  murmurs  can- 
not possibly  damp  his  inclination  to 
prosecute  a  work,  the  value  of  which, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  proba- 
bly unconscious  coloring  of  partiali- 
Sf  and  prejudice,  is,  and  mubt  be, 
uly  appreciated  by  all  historians  and 
reasoning  politicians.  For  our  own 
part,  we  anticipate  with  some  pleasure 
and  much  impatience,  the  offering  our 
readers  such  a  review  of  these  memoirs 
as  they  deserve,  when  we  shall  obtain^ 
in  the  second  volume,  a  complete  por- 
tion of  the  whole. 


TO  THE  COlfDUCTOR  OF  BLACTWOOD  S  MAGAZINE. 

Edinburgh,  Qih  December  1836. 

Sn,— To  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  this  month  there  appears  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Henry  Cranstoun,  in  woich  he  calls  attention  to  an  inaccurate  statement, 
and  to  an  omission  which  he  had  found  in  a  book  published  by  me  nearly  six 
months  ago,  called  Schloss  Hainfeld. 

The  inaccuracy  consists  in  my  having  ascribed  to  the  late  Lord  Ashburton 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  for  which,  it  a|>pears,  the  late  Countess  Purgstall 
was  indebted  to  her  own  family,  at  the  period  of  her  son's  death,  the  distress- 
ingcircumstances  ol  which  are  alluded  to  at  page  37  of  my  work. 

The  amission  relates  to  mv  not  having  mentioned  Mr.  Cranstoun's  name  in 
my  narrative,  nor  advertcil  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  intercourse  with 
his  sister,  the  late  Countess. 

There  are  other  topics  dwelt  upon  in  Mr.  Cranstoun's  letter ;  but  as  they 
relate  to  remarks  in  a  publication  which  is  not  mine,  and  to  opinions  for  which 
I  am  not  responsible,  1  shall  confine  my  ol)8ervations  to  the  above  two  points. 

With  respect  to  the  pecuniary  aid  lent  to  the  Countess,  I  have  only  to  re- 
mark that,  in  the  conversations  with  her  from  which  I  drew  my  information, 
I  was  quite  unconsciously  led  into  the  above  mistake,  by  confounding  her 
descriptions  of  the  distress  and  difiicullies  she  went  through  at  the  time  of 
her  son's  death,  with  those  she  had  to  struggle  with  at  subsequent  periods  of 
her  life,  when  the  considerable  legacy,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cranstoun  as  having 
been  left  her  by  Lord  Ashburton,  proved  of  such  importance  to  her. 

As  to  the  omtssiarit  I  have  to  observe,  that  as  my  purpose  was  merely  to  gire 
an  account  of  the  visit  which  I  and  my  fistmily,  at  her  own  earnest  entreaty. 
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paid  to  the  late  Coimtess  Purgstall— and  as  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
giving  a  history  of  her  whole  life — still  less  of  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
private  intercourse  which  took  place  hetween  her  and  her  connections  in  this 
country — I  felt  that  it  would  be  more  delicate  not  to  touch  at  all  upon  those 
purely  domestic  topics,  which  had  reference  to  the  surviving  members  of  her 
&mily  in  Scotland. 

So  far,  indeed,  was  I  from  imagining  that,  by  adopting  this  course,  I 
should  displease  Mr.  Cranstoun,  I  was,  until  very  lately,  under  the  fullest  con- 
viction  that  he  would  give  me  credit  for  proper  delicacy  in  maintaining  this 
reserve.  Accordingly,  I  learned,  only  towards  the  ena  of  last  month,  and 
fipreatly  to  my  surprise,  that  in  thus  confining  m^  narrative  strictly  to  the 
details  of  my  own  visit  with  my  famihr  at  Hain&ld,  my  purpose  had  been 
misapprehended.  I  then  learned — also  for  the  first  time— that  I  had  inadvert- 
ently been  led  into  the  error  above  alluded  to  respecting  pecuniary  affairs. 

Immediately  upon  obtaining  this  information  (which  was  some  days  before 
the  Magazine  appeared,  and  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  its  contents),  I 
cancelled  the  page  of  my  book  in  which  the  inaccuracy  occurred,  and  substi- 
tuted, in  all  the  unsold  copies,  another  page,  containing  the  note  ^iven  below,* 
in  which  the  error  pointed  out  to  me  was  corrected,  and  the  omission,  which 
I  understood  was  complained  of,  supplied.  * 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  regret  exceedingly  having  been  led,  however 
unwittingly,  into  statements  or  omissions  which  should  have  given  a  moment's 
uneasiness  to  any  one  connected  with  the  late  Countess,  to  whom  I  became 
so  deeply  attached,  that  it  will  ever  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  me  that,  by  a 
train  of  such  unlooked-for  circumstances — ^by  her  considered  quite  providen- 
tial— T  was  enabled  to  watch  over  the  latter  days  of  so  estimable  a  person. 

I  regret  also  tbat  nearly  a  month  mast  elapse  before  I  can  set  myself  right 
with  the  public.    But  I  conceive  it  better  to  make  use  of  the  widely  circulated 
and  enduring  medium  of  communication  selected  by  Mr.  Cranstoun  for  his 
appeal,  than  to  print  my  answer  in  the  transient  Journals  of  the  day. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Basil  Hall. 


*  '*  AHeiT  a  oonaiderable  portion  of  thia  edition  had  gone  into  circnlation,  I  was 
made  aware  that  the  above  atatement  contained  a  material  omiaaion,  which  I  haaten  to 
aupply. 

**  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  that,  at  the  trying  period  of  her  aon'a  death,  the 
Countesa'a  two  brothera  not  only  went  from  thia  country  to  cheer  her  by  their  pre. 
aence,  but  by  pecuniary  aid  eaaentially  relieved  her  embarraaamenta  at  that  moment ; 
while  the  aaaialance  derived  from  Lord  Aahburton,  above  alluded  to,  waa  due  to  a  le- 
gacy lefl  her  aome  yeara  aflerwarda. 

*^  I  waa  led  unconacioualy  into  the  above  error,  by  confounding  the  Counteaa'a  de. 
acription  of  her  difficultiea,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  with  thoae  wliich  took  plaoe  at  a 
later  period  of  her  history." — SchloM  Hair^feld,  3J  Edition,  p.  37. 
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The  Freochman  has  the  happiest 
art  of  aay  inan  alive,  of  taking  the 
pleasant  part  of  any  matter  to  his 
booom,  and  totally  dismissing  the 
lemainder.  The  rage  for  Egyptian 
trophies  is  the  very  last  that  we  should 
conceive  a  national  taste  in  France. 
Egypt  once  might  have  been  a  land 
of  promise  to  the  **  Grande  Nationt" 
when  M.  Savary  wrote  every  Parisian 
coterie  into  raptures  with  its  rosewa^ 
ter,  pavilioQ-s  and  poetry,  and  every 
Parisian  cabinet  into  frenzy  with  its 
aided  prospects  of  supersedmg  all  the 
British  colonies,  and  stripping  Eng- 
land of  India  by  a  march  across  the 
isthmus  of  Suez ;  or  when  M.  Bona- 
parte carried  his  thirty  thousand 
orams  to  lound  an  empire  in  the 
East,  take  the  Grand  Turk  by  the 
heard,  and  give  every  barber  in  Paris 
the  clM>ice  of  a  harem  and  a  throne, 
Egypt  might  have  sounded  well  in  the 
native  ear;  but  since  the  days  of  old 
Abercromby,  and  his  style  of  manag- 
ing the  braves^ — it  inieht  be  presum^ 
to  have  lost  some  of  its  attractions. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Egypt  in  France 
is  still  « Notre  Egypte.'^  Aboukir, 
the  17th  of  March,  the  fate  of  the 
invincibles,  and  the  Jbutle  of  the  ••  Ar- 
mte  de  POrient,"  are  completely 
wiped  out  of  the  picture,  and  Egypt 
and  victory,  the  land  of  romance,  of 
Napoleon  and  the  savons^  is  as  fresh 
and  favored  in  the  national  fancy  as 
it  was  on  the  day  when  the  grand 
charlatan  himself  left  Toulon  to  exhi- 
bit his  cups  and  balls  before  Turk  and 
African  on  the  classic  shores  of  Alex- 
ander  and  Cleopatra. 

The  obelisk  of  Luxor  is  now  at 
last  erected  in  Paris — in  the  centre  of 
the  finest  square  in  Paris  —  which 
square  it  entirely  disfigures,  and  for 
which  disfiguration  we  are  by  no 
means  grieved.  Let  no  Parisian 
savant  practise  the  small  sword  for 
our  bosom  on  reading  this.  We  have 
no  possible  desire  to  throw  him  into  a 
state  of  belligerency.  Let  no  hero  of 
ihedemisMe  curl  up  his  moustaches 
on  hearing  our  opinion,  and  threaten 
nswith  his  pistol  for  our  liberty  of 
speech.  We  have  not  the  slighest 
intention  of  going  to  war  lor  the 


glory  of  the  rencontre;  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  regard 
those  removals  of  ancient  monuments 
as  an  offence  to  good  tastc^  good  sense, 
and  good  feeling,  and  that  there  we 
are  not  sorry  to  find  them  turn  out 
in  disappointment.  The  obelisk, 
while  it  stood  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  palace,  was  a  strik* 
ing  memorial  of  memorable  times.  It 
was  appropriate  to  the  spot— It  grati- 
fied the  sense  of  fitness  —  it  stmxi  a 
fine  monument  of  great,  wise,  stirring* 
and  strange  things  that  had  occurred 
actually  around  the  spot  where  it 
stood.  It  virtually  formed  a  part  of 
the  historic  evidences  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  man  of  science,  scholarship^ 
and  cultivated  imagination,  it  fur- 
nished the  feelings  which  belong  to 
the  actual  view  of  any  i-elic  of  the 
mighty  past,  in  the  scene  where  all 
the  living  evidences  of  its  greatness 
have  gone  down  to  the  dust.  But 
what  can  those  feelings  have  to  do 
with  the  **  Place  Louis  Quinze  "  in 
Paris ;  the  solemn  solitude  of  the 
desert  with  the  bustle  of  fiacres  and 
fishwomen— the  sacred  characters  of 
science  and  religion  with  the  jangle 
of  hurdy-gurdies  and  the  prattle  of 
holiday  pedestrians — the  dim  and 
time-bleached  record  of  the  dead  of 
thousands  of  years  ago  with  the  spruce 
impertinences  of  plaster- walls  and  the 
flattering  sculptures  of  a  Parisian  pa- 
lace-garden ? 

It  is  true  that  England  has  brought 
away  Egyptian  monuments ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  those  monu- 
ments were  actual  captures  from  the 
French-Egyptian  army,  and  were  al- 
ready removed  from  their  original 
position.  It  is  true  that  she  has  the 
£lgin  marbles ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  if  she  did  not  possess  them, 
they  would  probably  be  not  now  in 
existence,  as  the  Turks  were  daily 
shooting  them  down  with  their  mus- 
kets, breaking  them  down  for  their 
buildings,  or  burning  them  into  limev 
If  England  have  gone  beyond  this, 
we  as  freely  protest  against  the  prin- 
ciple in  her  case  as  in  any  other. 
But  France  has  led  the  way,  is  the 
great  remover,  and  has  not  yet  learn- 
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ed,  keen  as  the  moral  lesson  was,  the 
propriety  of  leaving  the  ereat  works 
of  past  gjenius,  power,  and  wisdom  to 
their  original  possessors,  or  to  the  land 
which  covers  their  graves.  To  re- 
store the  ohelisk  to  its  old  and  natural 
site  in  the  palace  of  Luxor  is  now, 
o£  course,  hopeless.  Yet  to  that  site 
it  ought  to  be  restored.  It  is  only 
there  that  it  can  ever  suitably  stand* 
can  ever  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scene,  or  can  ever  call  up 
any  one  of  that  host  of  thrilling  and 
true  ideas  which  belong  to  the  sight 
of  noble  monuments  on  meir  own  soil. 
The  disappointment  of  the  Pari- 
sians, on  the  whole,  mieht  be  antici- 
pated. The  expense  of  bringing  the 
obelisk  from  E^ypt  was  immense,  and 
the  stone  cuts  out  a  poor  figure  after 
all.  The  hieroglyphics  |(o  for  little 
in  the  citizen  eye,  to  which  they  are 
merely  grotesque  scratches  covering  a 
long  brown  mass  of  uncouth  form.  It 
is  aoout  seventy  feet  high,  and  about 
seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  foot.  It 
now  looks  bare  and  barbarian,  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  French,  would  have 
been  infinitely  outdone  bj  a  brick  pil- 
lar well  plastered  over,  with  a  fawn  or 
a  fiddler  at  the  top.  At  Luxor,  how- 
ever, it  once  stood  on  a  porphyry  base, 
covered  with  suitable  sculptures  of 
Ammon,  the  Nile,  Anubis ;  and  with 
its  sister  monolithe,  for  there  were 
two,  and  this,  the  smaller,  probably 
caught  the  approving  gaze  or  many  a 
lotus-eating  philosopher  of  the  days  of 
Egyptian  renown.  Moses  and  Aaron 
may  have  marked  the  hour  by  its  sha- 
dow as  they  stood  waiting  in  the 
courts  of  the  great  king ;  and  Pharadi 
himself  may  have  taken  an  oracle  or 
an  omen  from  it  before  he  ^t  loose 
his  cavalry  on  the  frightened  multi- 
tude of  Israel.  But  now  it  is  a  mere 
impediment  to  the  erection  of  a  May- 
pole, and  will  probably  make  way 
in  the  next  revolution  for  the  statue 
of  Lafayette  or  some  other  charlatan 
who  will  tell  the  Parisians  that  they 
are  the  finest  people  on  the  surface  oi 
the  globe.  A  little  mortification,  too, 
occurred  in  the  attempts  to  raise  the 
stone.  The  French  engineers  of  every 
kind  have  a  habit  of  pronouncing 
themselves  the  first  in  the  world ;  yet, 
In  the  face  of  the  world,  and,  what 
was  much  worse,  in  the  face  of  the 
idlers  of  Paris,  all  the  Hiie  of  the  en- 
gineers were  hard  at  work  for  we^ 


raising  scaffolds  compiling  machi- 
nery, and  piling  stone  upon  stone — 
and  all  in  vain.  In  this  way  they 
built  an  inclined  plane  large  enouj^h 
for  the  rampart  of  a  first-rate  fortifi- 
cation, and  costly  enough  to  have 
made  Louis  Philippe  sick  of  his  enter- 
prise. Yet  no  sooner  was  all  brought 
to  the  test,  than  machinery  refused  to 
move,  ropes  to  pull,  steam-engines  to 
drag,  and  the  obelisk  to  get  upon  its 
feet  Some  awkward  accidents,  too^ 
befell  the  populace,  who  had  crowded 
too  near,  for  the  pleasure  of  giving 
their  opinions  on  the  performance. 
Some  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  lad- 
ders and  pullies,  some  were  mutilat- 
ed ;  and  the  whole  affidr  was  rapidly- 
falling  into  disfisivor,  when,  after 
about  three  weeks  of  toil  and  tribuki- 
tion,  tne  pillar  was  at  last  got  up. 
The  populace  had  a  day  of  gazing  ; 
and  the  monument,  if  the  spirit  of  its 
sculptor  haunts  its  sad  and  sepulchral 
height  in  our  daysn  may  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  knowing,  by  the  negli- 
genoe  of  the  passers-by,  that  its  quar- 
rel with  the  spoilers  is  more  than 
avenged. 

Ireland  was  once  the  land  of  bards^ 
But  its  harps  have  twanffed  deplorably 
(Hit  of  tune  since  the  rebellion  of  **  the 
ever  glorious  98,"  the  rout  of  Vinegar 
Hill,  and  the  hanging  of  priests  Mur- 
phy, Roche,  and  the  other  embryo  car- 
dinals, who  expected  to  take  the  short 
way  to  Rome,  by  getting  on  horseba<^ 
pike  in  hand.  That  perio4  was  fetal  to 
the  whole  veneration  of  patriot  rhym- 
ers. The  fnishowen  stills  have  vainly- 
tried  to  keep  up  the  national  genius  by 
the  spirit  of  tne  bogs ;  the  Corn  Ex- 
change is  content  with  prose  gone 
mad ;  the  Trades'  Unions  regard  the 
fisusulty  of  talkmg  nonsense  as  quite 
equivalent  to  either  reading  or  writing. 
And  since  Captain  Rock  sings  no  more» 
the  highwaymen,  pickpockets,  and  pa- 
triots of  Ireland  are  condemncMi  to  per- 
ish without  their  fame.  How  many 
load  the  prisons,  the  prison-ships,  or 
the  scaficdd,  thus  defrauded  of  their 
honors,*  is  beyond  our  calculation. 

"Vizere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  multL" 

And  doubtless  many  of  those  who  have 
finbhed  their  career  in  Sydney,  or  in 
the  hi;dks  have  wanted  only  opportu- 
nity to  rival  the  laurels  of  the  Great 
Agitator  himself.    In  the  unadorned 
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spat  which  has  receired  for  so  manj  Some  mii  of  Rome^  baptind  in  ilftiae  and 
geoerations  the  sons  of  the  road  on         blood." 
uieirlast  journey  from  the  door  of  the       „  *  *i.      !.*».«•        r  a 
Dublin  jeil,  lies  the   dust  of  many       But  though  the  "voice  of  Song," 

a  hero  and  statesman,  well  worthy  of  a  »«  9«««  phrases  it,  is  mute  m  a  ^;en- 

mche  in   the  gallery  of  the  Papist  eral  way,  there  are  brilliant  occasion- 

Pariiament,    now,    by    the    procla-  al  tributes  of  nation^  graUtude  to  the 

mation  of  our  Sorereign  Lord  the  8^^'  n^"^,  of  modern  times.    We 

People,  assembled  in  th%  Ckmi  Ex-  quote  the  followmflrpooular  Ode  to  the 

^jjijj^ng^  «•  Representative  of  all  Ireland."  Scots* 

^  men  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the 

"  Some  gallwit  rifler  of  his  landlord's  chest,  compliment  paid  to  them  in  adopting 

Some  TOoeroos  slayer  of  the  parson's  brood,  their  excellent  old  *«John  Anderson, 

Some  loyal  rebel  by  his  biahop  blest,  my  Joe." 

THE  AOITATOB. 

**  O'Connell  Dan,  my  joe  Dan,  when  first  we  were  acquaint. 
Your  pockets  they  were  lonesome,  Dan,  you  had  not  got  the  rent ; 
Bat  now,  my  dainty  joe  Dan,  they're  never  known  to  fail, 
You  always  can  new  line  them,  Dan,  by  shouting  out  *  repale.' 

O'Ckmnell  Dan,  my  joe  Dan,  you'll  never  mind  the  rub] 
Yon  got  by  Burdett's  letter  to  the  •  Mems '  of  Brookes's  Club ; 
For  even  if  horsewhips  flourished,  Dan,  upon  your  front  or  rear. 
Yet  every  kick  a  patriot  gets  makes  pence  and  farthings  here. 

O'Connell  Dan,  my  joe  Dan,  how  nice  you  *  did '  the  Jew,] 
As  Cobbett  *  did '  the  Baronet,  before  he  bade  adieu. 
All  masters  must  have  scholars,  thus  Raphael  bore  the  bircby 
The  purse  is  the  true  proselyte  for  you  and  Mother  Church. 

You  told  the  Christian  Jew,  Dan,  in  honor  of  your  nation. 

He'd  never  vest  his  cash,  Dan,  in  a  sweeter  speculation ; 

And  when  the  Pagan  peached,  Dan,  for  want  of  the  supplies. 

You  showed  that  blockheads  may  be  rich,  but  patriots  use  their  eyes. 

O'Connell  Dan,  my  joe  Dan,  you  fought  the  Factory  cause. 
And  Poulett  Thompson  trembled,  like  a  mouse,  within  your  jaws, 
But  Potter,  though  a  dumb  dog,  yet  hit  upon  the  scent. 
And  pulled  you  over,  tail  and  all,  by  a  patriot  argument. 

O'Connell  Dan,  my  joe  Dan,  you  scorned  the  rogues  of  Derry, 
Because  they  dared  with  Ireland's  groans  at  dinners  to  make  merry; 
And  though  old  Ireland  hails  you,  Dan,  her  member  black  and  blue, 
The  Williamites  within  their  walls,  Dan,  might  dismember  you. 

O'Connell  Dan,  my  joe  Dan,  my  song  will  soon  be  done. 

May  you  and  Captam  Rock,  Dan,  together  stir  the  fun ; 

The  Melboumes,  Mulgraves,  Russells  all,  may  fawn,  and  fear,  and  hate^ 

You've  'twenty  thousand '  reasons,  Dan,  why  you  should  agitate. 

O'Connell  Dan,  my  joe  Dan,  keep  all  your  joints  comnlete  ; 
If  you  were  hanged  to-morrow,  Dan,  Lord  John  would  lose  his  seat ; 
Will  Lamb  would  to  his  lambkin  go,  lean  Grant  unto  his  kale, 
And  Plunkett  to  the  parish,  Dan— so  long  life  to  the  *  tail.' " 

Poetry  has,  of  old,  made  pretensions  the  Reformers  of  ours.  A  radical  meet- 
to  prophecy,  and  Pope  seems  to  have  ing  has  been  lately  held  in  Bristol, 
had  a  clear  view  of  the  19th  century,  proving  to  its  heart's  content  the  right 
Lashing  the  infidels  and  dunces  of  his  of  the  rabble  to  do  what  they  please, 
own  age,  he  prepared  the  scourge  for  and  promising  them  also  the  power,  by 
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the  help  of  the  friends  of  "*  libertjr  all 
round  the  world."  The  illustrations 
furnished  hy  Bristol  must  have  been 
peculiarly  appropriate,  and  we  can 
fiincy  the  effect  of  the  harangues 
among  the  ashes  of  the  Bishop's  Pal- 
ace, or  the  ruins  of  Queen's  Square. 

"But  where  each  ecience  has  its  modern 

type, 
History  its  pot,  philosophy  its  pipe; 
While  struggling  rhetoric  repines  to  show, 
Dishonest  sight !  its  breeches  rent  below, 
Embrowned  with  native  bronze  the  Ranter 

stands, 
Henley  himself,  in  unwashed  face  and  hands ; 
How   heavy   nonsense   trickles    from   bis 

tong:ue. 
How  thick  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung. 
Still  break'  the  benches,  Henley,  with  thy 

strain, 
While  common   sense  and   common   ears 

complain ; 
Proceed  and   prosper,  war  with  mankind 

wage, 
A  wonorotis  full-grown  Zany  for  thy  age. 
O  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest  where   monkeys  were  the 

gods; 
But  Fate  with  butchers  bade  thee  rise  and 

fall, 
Our  mother  tongue  to  murder,  hack,  and 

maul, 
And  bade  thee,  on  the   thistle  formed  to 

graze, 
Bray,  snort,  and  grovel  all  an  ass's  days." 
Duneiadf  b.  iiL 

An  orator,  who  seems  to  have  sat  for 
the  picture,  thus  addressed  the  Bristol 
meeting.  We  have  never  met  a  richer 
example  of  the  figure  of  speech 
called 

NONSENSE. 

•*  We  are  at  length  approaching  an- 
other and  a  hetter  era,  the  |;enuine 
dawning  of  ii  brighter,  of  which  the 
earliest  rays  already  streak  the  hori- 
zon ;  as  we  are  favored  to  behold  the 
birth  of  its  bursting  splendors — 
(cheers).  The  sun  of  Europe  is,  indeed, 
about  to  arise,  that  it  may  go  down  no 
more ;  it  shall  culminate,  but  never  de- 
cline 1 — it  will  gild  every  cloud,  and 
ultimately  disperse  it !  it  will  outshine 
every  obstacle  in  its  paths !  it  will  il- 
luminate every  land  and  every  shore, 
until  the  whole  globe  revolves  in  its 
glory !  It  will  go  forth  in  the  fulness 
of  its  power,  as  at  once  the  source  and 
the  emblem  of  its  own  mighty  princi- 
ples of  light,  and  life,  and  love— prin- 
ciples so  vehement,  so  expansive,  so 
brilliant,  and  so  magnificent,  that  they 


would  consume  Uiemselves  amidst 
their  own  fires,  were  they  not  instinct 
with  celestial  vi^or,  and  rolling  upon 
the  axles  of  immortality ! — (Great 
cheering).  There  is  a  time  comine* 
after  which  never,  never  more  shall 
the  mind  of  man  be  fettered  and  chain- 
ed ! — no  more  shall  the  press,  with  its 
ten  thousand  voices,  be  gagged  and 
bound ! — ^no  more  shall  the  golden  key 
of  knowledge  be  wrenched  from  the 
grasp  of  intellectualized  humanity !  I 
Then  shall  no  dungeon  yawn  for  vic- 
tims— no  prison  doors  be  barred  upon 
a  preacher  too  zealous,  or  a  philoso- 
pher too  enlightened  for  his  age — no 
prostituted  justice  shall  deliver  its  sen- 
tences of  legal  murder,  nor  the  scaffold 
wait,  amidst  the  pomp  of  death,  for  the 
blood  of  the  last  patriots  of  their  coun- 
try !— (Cheers).  And  how,  as  to  mere 
human  instrumentality,  shall  this  be 
brought  to  pass?  Why,  just  because 
the  grand  principles  of  liberty  will 
have  been  acted  out  in  their  perfection 
and  completeness— because  knowledge 
and  exi)erience  will  have  imparted 
practical  wisdom  through  all  classes — 
because  the  throne  of  fn,»edom  will 
have  been  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  all 
that  is  base,  and  the  consummation  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  universe ! — 
and,  above  all,  because  religion,  deliv- 
ered from  every  fetter  and  manacle, 
shall  work  her  wondrous  way,  and 
open  up  through  the  vistas  of  time  a 
view  into  those  invisible  realities  by 
which  we  are  at  every  moment  sur- 
rounded !  This  will  be  the  result  of  a 
real  reformation  ;  and  every  man  who 
promotes  it  is  a  friend,  and  they  that 
oppose  it  are  enemies  to  the  very  no- 
blest interests  of  their  species ! " 

Upon  which,  the  paper  says,  the 
orator  sat  down  **ami(*st  long  and 
loud  cheering."  We  are  quite  charm- 
ed by  this  proof  of  the  patience  of 
the  patriots  under  their  present  de- 
plorable condition.  What!  with  the 
principles  of  liberty  unknown  in  the 
land ;  with  the  ten  thousand  voices  of 
the  press  •♦  gagged  and  bound ; "  with 
knowledge  denied  to  them — or,  in  the 
orator's  own  phraseology,  "the  gold- 
en key  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of 
intellectualized  humanity,"  whatever 
that  may  be;  with  the  dungeon 
yawning  for  innocent  victims;  with 
justice  so  prostituted,  that  murder  is 
made  lee:al,  and  the  scaffold,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  death  (we  have  the  orator's 
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vovd  lor  it),  18  waiting  only  for  **  ^ 
Uood  of  the  last  patriots  of  their 
country  1"  We  are  only  astonished 
that  tbey  did  not  dissolve  into  univer- 
ni  tears :  **  Oh,  'tis  so  moving  I  can 
weep  no  more  V*  was  the  pathetic  out- 
cry of  the  stage  heroine.  It  would 
admirably  have  answered  the  Bristol 
or^^r'ft  appeal  to  their  sensibilities; 
but  may  not  we  be  permitted  to  ask 
what  has  been  the  use  of  the  Reform 
Billl  We  are  pronounced  gagged, 
fettered,  victimized,  manacled,  and  be- 
trayed by  prostituted  justice.  What  is 
to  help  us  in  this  dismal  condition? 
The  orator,  like  Dr.  Slop,  has  his  pan- 
acea—  "the  instrumentality  of  the 
grand  principles  of  liberty"  rolling 
upon,  we  presume,  **  the  axles  of  im- 
mortality." And  this  is  the  stuff  that 
Radicalism  talks,  and  to  which  Radi- 
calism listen,  yet  calls  itself  rational  ? 

We  are  not  food  of  seeing  Lord 
John  Rosseli  rise  up  with  the  preface 
— "Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  the  honor 
to  move  that  a  commission,"  die.  &c. 
ftc.  Lord  John's  commissions,  by 
some -curious  fatality,  generally  being 
best  known  by  the  number  of'^  indivi- 
duals salaried,  uui  the  inordinate 
amount  of  their  salaries.  But  we 
should  make  an  exception  in  favor  of 
a  conamissitxi  to  inquire  the  grounds 
and  reasons  why  the  meUxipoiis  has 
such  a  love  for  being  burned.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twelvemonths  the  fire- 
men reckon  no  less  than  664  fires  in 
London  alone !  many  of  them  of  great 
magnitude,  and  probably  on  the 
whde,  destroying  property  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  of  money.  This 
itself  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  inquiry, 
A  million  ci  pounds  sterling  3rearly 
sent  into  ssioke  and  cinders  I  A  mil- 
lion of  money,  spread  in  agriculture 
over  an^  county  of  England,  would 
turn  it  mto  a  garden ;  a  million  of 
money  would  carry  a  hundred  thou- 
sand laborers  to  Canada;  a  million 
(rf*  laoney  would  build  five  hundred 
churches,  and  thus  go  further  to  ex- 
tinguish feuds  and  follies  than  a  mil- 
lion of  soldiers ;  a  million  of  money 
would  set  half  the  pauperism  of  Ire- 
land to  work,  and  strip  rebellion  of  its 
best  ally.  Yet  this  sum,  vast  as  it  is, 
is  suffered  to  pass  away,  like  so  much 
dust,  into  the  elements ;  so  much  ut- 
terly lost  to  all  the  uses  of  man.  The 
subject  is  well  worth  legislative  inter- 
ibence,  and  the  time  of  the  honor- 
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able  House,  and  its  committes,  would 
be  infinitely  better  employed  in  find- 
ing some  remedy  for  this  perptrtual 
calamity,  which  amounts  to  a  national 
loss  of*^  the  interest  of  twenty -four 
millions  a-year,  than  in  listening  to 
dull  debates  on  municipal  bcxiies 
which  had  been  better  unborn,^r  de- 
ciding on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume's  plans  for  the  further  gullibili- 
ty of  mankind. 

Some  expedients  have  been  adopted, 
but  their  failure  shows  only  that  we 
have  gone  in  the  wrong  track.  The 
firemen  of  the  different  insurance 
offices  have  been  combined  into  one 
body—"  brigaded,"  as  the  rather  af- 
fected  phrase  is — and  put  under  the 
superintendence  of  intelligent  ofiicers. 
The  men,  too,  have  been  armed  cap- 
a-pie  in  all  the  accoutrements  which 
are  supposed  fittest  to  go  to  war  with 
the  "destructive  element,"  as  the 
new^apers  poetically  and  invariably 
term  it.  Powerful  engines  are  pro- 
vided ;  and  the  unhappy  persons  who 
lie  awake  on  their  too  luxurious 
couches,  counting  the  hours  of  which 
the  Irish  paviour,  the  English  post- 
man  and  the  city  watchman  knows 
nothing,  is  often  started  by  the  roll 
of  their  swift  yet  heavjr  wheels,  and 
may  &irly  imagine  himself  in  the 
centre  of  a  siege,  with  all  the  parks 
of  artillery  thundering  in  the  assault. 
The  firemen  are  active ;  every  street 
i»  a  fount  of  rushinj^  and  gushing 
waters ;  the  Thames  lies  ready  to  re- 
inforce them  all ;  and  yet  every  week 
exhibits  a  space  devoted  to  conflagra- 
tion which  would  make  a  review- 
pppound  for  a  battalion,  and  whose  ru- 
ms would  build  a  village. 

The  fault  lies  in  tbe  system  of 
building.  An  old  law  has  provided, 
that  in  the  city  of  London  no  house 
shall  be  built  unvisited  by  the  city 
surveyor  to  ascerUiin  its  substantiality, 
and  po  house  shall  be  built  without  a 
party  wall.  This  law,  inefficient  in 
the  city,  is  apparently  altogether  set 
at  defiance  m  that  ten  times  greater 
world  of  brick  and  mortar  which  con- 
stitutes t/ie  metropolis.  But  noore 
than  the  old  law  is  required  in  botlu 
Why  shoud  not  the  Legislature  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  use  of  a  style  of 
building  which  actually,  like  Pack- 
wood's  razors,  made  to  sell,  seems 
made  only  to  burn.  Nothing  would 
bd  easier  than  to  biiild  houses  incapa- 
ble of  being  consumed— et  least  lur- 
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ther  than  the  apartment  in  which  the 
fire  broke  out.  iron  is  finally  cheaper 
than  wood ;  as  it  is  more  manageable, 
more  permaoent,  stronger,  and  infi- 
nitely more  secure.  The  joists,  the 
stairs,  and  all  the  more  solid  parts, 
might  be  made  of  iron,  and  of  iron 
mcMelled  and  wrought  into  every 
shape  of  strength*  and  convenience ; 
the  floors  might  be  made  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  made  of  a  smoothness  and 
elasticity  amounting  to  a  new  feature 
of  elegance  and  enjoyment ;  the  doers, 
the  cornices,  the  ceilings,  all  the  con- 
spicuous portions  of  the  apartments 
might  be  iron,  easily  decorated  and 
moulded  into  every  chissic  ornament 
—sometimes  taking  the  hues  of  the 
marbles,  sometimes  of  the  metals, 
sometimes  of  the  finer  woods— and,  in 
all,  uniting  beauty,  permanence,  and 
■especially  safety  against  fire.  When 
we  see  steam-boats  built  of  iron,  and 
actually  cheaper,  lighter,  and  more 
rapid  than  those  built  of  timber; 
when  we  see  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  bridges,  that  look  less  like  strong 
and  almost  indestructible  .means  cS* 
transit  over  great  rivers  than  fantastic 
networks  thrown  from  rock  to  rock, 
as  romantic  ornaments  of  the  land- 
scape,— we  can  feel  surprise  only  at 
the  singular  neglect  of  obvious  means, 
when  the  result  of  that  neglect  is  so 
fatal  to  property,  and  often  to  life. 
All  that  i^ives  additional  security  to 
human  existence  is  not  merely  an  ad- 
dition to  human  happiness,  but  a  bene* 
fit  to  the  state.  The  life  of  man  is 
the  most  important  possession  of  man ; 
and  the  community  sustains  a  loss  in 
«yery  instance  of  the  individual  being 
swept  away,  peculiarly  in  the  vigor 
of  his  powers— in  his  being  reduced 
to  beggary,  in  his  being  compelled  to 
abandon  his  habitual  business,  in  the 
mutilation  of  his  limbs,  or  in  his  be- 
ing driven  from  hia  country.  If  we 
are  to  be  told  that  the  loss  by  fire  is 
relieved  by  the  insurance  offices :  it  is 
true  that  the  individual  may  be  saved 
from  ruin,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
fine  result  of  the  expediente  of  civili* 
zation,  but  the  nooney  is  not  the  less 
lost  to  the  nation.  The  insurer  loses 
though  the  insured  escapes;— the  fire 
has  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  national 
property,  which  nothing  can  restore. 
It  is  annihilated. 

For  those  reasons  we  should  wish  to 
see  the  Legislature  direct  its  attention  to 
the  remedy,  and  look  for  the  remedy 


in  the  use  of  the  more  permanent  nuU 
terial.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  the 
next  generation  will  laugh  at  our  folly 
in  trusting  life  and  property  to  one 
of  the  most  frail,  as  well  as  most  in- 
flammable of  all  substances,  and  re- 
gard  us  as  much  more  ridiculous  in 
our  negligence  than  we  now  regard 
the  ancestors  who  slept  under  that^- 
ed  roofs,  and  covered  their  floors  with 
rushes;  both  only  less  combustible 
than  gunpowder. 

But  we  might  not  be  limited  to  a 
single  metal,  nor  to  any  metal.  Of 
all  the  products  of  human  art,  glass  is 
the  simplest,  the  most  ductile,  the  most 
universal,  and  the  most  beautiful.  It 
can  be  made  wherever  sand  and  sea- 
weed are  to  be  found ;  it  can  be  mould- 
ed into  every  form,  and  it  can  take 
every  hue  of  sky,  plant,  or  metal.  The 
interposing  necessities  of  a  government 
which  lives  on  the  mercy  of  the  Humes 
and  Roebucks  (we  are  almost  asham- 
ed to  mingle  our  topic  with  such  recol- 
lections), have  compelled  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  with  palpable 
reluctance,  to  pronounce  that  cheap 
newspapers  are  the  primary  want  «f 
the  state ;  and  he  has  therefore  con- 
tinued his  taxes  on  some  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  life,  m  evident 
fear  of  the  frown  of  the  Humes.  If 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
left  the  newspaper  readers,  of  whom 
there  was  certainly  no  deficiency  in 
the  land,  to  pay  for  their  newspapelns, 
the  few  pence  which  had  hitherto  been 
found  no  obstacle  to  their  penetrating 
every  corner  of  the  land  and  the  worl<£ 
he  would  have  been  enabled  to  re- 
lieve the  glass  manufactory  of  all  in- 
cumbrance, and  have  given  us  the  full 
enjoyment  of  this  most  brilliant  of  all 
human  productions.  It  is  remarkable* 
that  superior  as  the  system  of  decora- 
tion seems  in  the  Continental  capitals 
to  the  ^neral  style  of  England,  that 
decoration  resolves  itself  chiefly  into 
two  materials,  silk  and  glass,  and  the 
glass  certainly  the  more  promirvmt. 
The  mirrors,  the  lustres,  tne  dessert 
services  of  the  foreign  mansion  con- 
stitute the  superiority  which  first  strikes 
the  stranger's  eye.  But  all  this  we 
should  have  in  unrivalled  excellence, 
if  the  industry  and  admirable  skill  of 
our  manufacturers  were  not  checked 
by  the  Excise.  Thus  the  cheap  news- 
papers, whatever  light  they  may  throw 
on  the  lucubrations  of  the  alehouse  and 
the  gin  palace,  undoubtedly  deprife 
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uf  of  an  enjoymoQi  at  least  to  the  full 
as  harmless.  But  ther  do  more ;  they 
actually  disable  the  ESnglishman  from 
riTalLing  the  foreigner  in  a  product 
of  universal  demand,  and  in  which 
England,  already  superior  in  the  ez- 
celfence  of  the  product,  would  inevit- 
ably soon  oomroanti  the  market  of  the 
world.  The  village  pol  itician's  penny 
saved,  is  thus  ten  thousand  times  its 
value  lost  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
through  him  to  the  country. 

Yet  the  uses  of  this  incomparable 
material  might  extend  to  much  more 
than  luxury.  Those  uses  mi^ht  be 
available  to  every  species  of  building, 
and  almost  to  eveiy  thin^  that  the 
building  contained.  Fanciful  as  it 
may  sound  at  this  time,  nothing  would 
be  easier  that  to  build  walls  of  glass, 
as  thick  as  we  now  build  them  of  stone, 
and  much  more  durable ;  to  supersede 
our  dark,  heavy,  and  perishable  roofs 
of  wood,  slate^  and  tiles,  by  sheets  of 
glass  which  could  be  made  of  any  mar- 
njtude,  of  any  thickness,  and  perfectly 
impenetrable  to  all  the  efiects  oi  wea- 
ther. Glass  may  be  made  more  solid 
than  stone.  The  glass  hemispheres  fix- 
ed in  the  decks  of  our  ships  to  throw 
light  below,  bear  the  rolling  the  ships 
guns,  over  them  without  a  flaw.  The 
most  dayxling  architecture  might  be 
thus  in  the  power  of  the  builder ;  roofs 
of  every  shape  and  elevation,  Gothic, 
Greek,  and  Roman ;  the  arched,  the 
concave,  the  lofty  dome,  might  be 
constructed  with  almost  the  facility  of 
a  fabric  of  snow,  but  with  a  perma- 
nency all  but  indestructible.  A  new 
element  would  be  thus  introduced  into 
architecture,  light,  boundless,  flowing, 
perpetual.  The  finest  effects  of  color- 
mg  might  be  produced  in  the  most 
endless  variety.  We  might  sit  under  cu- 
polas of  seeming  emerald  and  chryso- 
lite, gaze  on  walls  and  pillars  flittering 
as  dmmond,  and  receive  the  full  glory 
of  the  skies  through  sheets  of  chrystal 
radiant  with  all  the  hues  of  heaven. 
We  admit  the  strangeness  with  which 
all  this  may  sound  in  the  general  ear. 
Let  our  houses  of  glass  be  talked  of  as 
a  dream,  fiutall  this  dream  will  yet 
be  realized.  And  might  be  realized 
within  the  next  dozen  years,  but  for 
the  absurd  and  base  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  all  national  im- 
provement by  ignorant,  venal,  and 
orate  faction.  Any  one  of  those  most 
meagre-minded  and  most  miserable  of 
men  who  live  on  the  breath  of  popu- 


larity, would  not  lose  a  rabble  shoot, 
the  chance  of  being  carried  into  Far^ 
liament  on  the  shoulders  of  a  troop  of 
drunkards  and  paupers,  or  even  a 
newspaper  paragraph,  to  pave  the 
streets  of  London  with  gold.  The 
manufacturers  and  citizens  of  England 
should  know  who  are  their  true  ene* 
mies ;  who  throw  the  real  obstacles  in 
their  progress ;  who  cheat,  cajole,  im- 
povensh,  and  degrade.  One  Jacobin 
would  do  more  mischief  to  the  very 
populace  whom,  in  his  hypocrisy,  he 
courts,  and  in  his  arrogance  he  scorns, 
than  the  most  undisgiused  despot,  from 
Nero  to  Napoleon. 

But  we  are  already  actually  making 
use  of  metals  in  building,  and  in  a  yery 
curious  and  advantageous  way.  We 
are  not  merely  forming  the  whole  of 
the  rich  and  complicated  tracery  of 
our  church  windows,  and  other  win* 
dows  on  that  scale,  of  iron,  thua  very 
much  diminishing  the  expense,  and  al- 
most entirely  extinguish inc  the  labor, 
for  these  frames  are  merely  cast»  but 
we  are  building  our  chimneys  of  zinc,, 
a  metal  remarkably  ductile,  and  almost 
indestructible.  In  our  cold  climate 
chimneys  are  essential.  In  our  damp 
and  foggy  climate  those  chimneys 
must  be  high.  And  in  our  stormy 
climate  chimneys  built  of  brick  must 
be  not  merely  high  but  massive.  But 
this  height  and  massiveness  together 
are  expensive,  and  what  is  worse» 
hazardous.  He  who  has  listened  to 
the  groaning  and  racking  of  the  pfle 
ofchinmeysin  a  huge  English  man- 
sion, on  some  night 

"  When  Ibe  skj  it  is  dtik, 
And  the  winds  are  abroad," 
will  not  require  much  evidence  to 
prove  that  a  weight  of  three  or  four 
tons  noddinff  over  his  pillow  is  not 
among  the  incentives  to  repose.  A 
mass  of  this  size,  decayed  by  time  and 
overthrown  from  its  base  by  one  of  our 
winter  gusts,  has  often  plunged  fVom 
the  top  of  the  house  through  every 
floor  to  the  botton.  The  terror  felt 
in  sleeping  under  what  is  phrased  a 
**  stack  of  chifAneys**  in  a  high  wind^ 
was  once  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
most  natural  in  our  gusty  winter. 
Tet  bf  the  simple  use  of  a  metal  so 
tenacious  and  yet  so  light,  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  raised  in  tubes  of 
great  length  without  giving  way,  or 
breaking  through  the  roof  in  case  of 
their  bemff  thrown  down,  the  old  ^rror 
is  removed  in  every  instance  where  the 
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new  expedient  is  applied,  and  a  few 
years  more  will  probably  see  it  wholly 
removed.  It  is  to  matters  like  these 
that  a  truly  patriotic  government 
should,  could,  and  would  apply  itself. 
We  have  newspapers  enough,  radical 
inflammation  more  than  enough ;  if 
ten  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Hume's  best 
speeches  were  published  at  the  •*  re- 
duced rate"  of  the  ten  thousandth  part 
of  a  farthing  a-piece,  the  world  would 
have  only  so  much  more  nonsense  and 
nausea.  But  premiums  for  great  dis- 
coveries (things  which  seldom  reward 
the  first  discoverer),  suggestions  to 
point  the  track  of  ingenious  men  to- 
wards discovery  nationally  useful,pub- 
lic  aid,where  the  discovery  is  incontes- 
tably  useful,  and  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture directing  the  habits  of  the  people 
into  their  readier  and  more  extensive 
adoption — ^those  would  be  benefits  on 
which  no  doubt  could  exist,  efforts  in 
which  the  public  would  join  with  cor- 
diality,  and  therefore  with  irresistible 
effect ;  steps  in  national  advance,  each 
growing  wider  and  loftier  in  a  progress, 
to  which  there  absolutely  appears  to  be 
no  limit  in  either  the  powers  of  man,the 
nature  of  things,  or  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence. — — 

The  death  of  Bannister,  the  come- 
dian. Jack  Bannister,  at  aU  the  world 
fondly  called  him,  has  caused  great 
regret  in  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance. 
As  a  comedian,  he  had  ceased  to  exist 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  rising  deno- 
tation could  know  nothing  of  nis  de- 
fightful  performance,  for  delightful  it 
was.  There  was  no  constraint,  no  effort, 
no  error.  Every  look  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  part,  and  yet  every  look  of  the 
actor  seemed  to  be  the  every  day  look 
of  the  man.  His  conception  was  admira- 
ble. The  preparation  which  the  artifi- 
cial  actor  makes  for  a  point  and  a  plau- 
dit seemed  never  to  enter  into  his 
thoughts ;  the  jest,  the  point,  or  the  sen- 
timent, came  from  his  lips  with  the  ap- 
parent unconsciousness  of  one  to  whom 
they  were  the  simplest  of  all  possible 
things.  But  no  man  winged  his  wit  with 
happier  dexterity,  or  guided  it  to  the 
heart  with  finer  knowledge  of  nature. 

Bannister  had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing a  handsome  man  ;  his  figure  was 
good,  his  face  intelligent,  and  his  eye 
a  ball  of  brilliant  fire.  Yet  his  line 
was  limited.  He  wanted  elesance  for 
the  man  of  fashion,  and  finish  for  the 
fop ;  but  as  the  easy  English  humorist, 
the  Englishman  of  middle  life,  of  mid- 


dle age,  and  of  middle  forttme :  tbe 
man  of  independence,  oddity,  or  ori- 
ginality, and  nleasantry,  he  was  alto- 
gether unrivalled.  He  could  adopt 
me  generous,  the  grave,  and  even  the 
melancholy  ;  but  the  restless  vivacity 
of  his  eye,  and  the  almost  irrepressible 
gladness  of  his  smile,  showed  that  his 
province  was  the  eccentric,  the  good- 
natured,  and  the  gay.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  he  made  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  was  enabled  to  enjoy  his 
retirement  in  something  not  far  from 
affluence ;  though  he  often  blamed  the 
memory  of  his  ultra  opulent  relative^ 
Rundell,  the  millionaire  jeweller,  for 
not  leaving  kira  enough  to  keep  a 
coach.  He  possessed,  however,  what 
the  millionaire  could  not  leave  him, 
health,  spirits,  good  looks,  and  the 
use  of  his  legs  to  the  last.  The  gout 
touched  him  now  and  then,  but  it  was 
with  the  tenderness  of  an  old  friend 
come  to  remind  him  occasionally  of 
the  pleasantries  among  which  they 
first  made  acquaintance.  Bannister 
was  constantly  seen  taking  his  exer- 
cise in  the  streets,  and  enjoying  the 
scenes  which  make  London  a  perpet- 
ual panorama,  with  the  animation  of 
one  who  defied  old  a^. 

Bannister  was  a  wit  himself  as  well 
as  the  instrument  of  the  wit  of  others. 
Some  of  those  recollections  still  re- 
main. In  giving  them  here,^  it  must 
be  remembered  how  much  is  neces- 
sarily lost  in  losing  the  look,  the  tone,, 
and  the  moment.  One  day,  as  he 
was  walking  with  the  celebrated  Suett, 
a  fellow  on  the  top  of  a  coach  cried 
out,  "  Hope  you're  well.  Master  Dick^ 
ey  Gossip."  Suett,  not  prepared  for 
the  acquaintanceship,  said,  peevish* 
ly»  "  What  an  impudent  ruffian  !*' — 
"  He  seems  one  of  the  profesBion,  how^ 
ever,"  said  Mr.  Bannister.  "Dcm't 
you  see  he  is  upon  the  Sfage  ?" 
A  shoemaker  m  Piccadilly,  determin- 
ed  to  astonish  the  world,  had  put  up  a 
motto  from  Euripides,  over  kis  window. 
Bannister  happened  to  be  passing  with» 
I  belief,  Person.  "  That  is  Greek,"  said 
Bannister.  **  What !  are  you  acquaint* 
ed  with  Greek,"  asked  tie  Professor,, 
with  a  laugh  1 — **^  I  know  it  by  sight,'*" 
was  the  happy  reply. 

On  the  night  ik  Mrs.  Siddons'  re-^ 
tirement  from  the  stagCi  she  withdrew,, 
much  affected  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  audience ;  but,  as  the  curtain  fell,, 
one  of  those  sounds  followed,  fronk 
some   enemy  of  the  great  actreas*, 
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which  r  enctrates  the  ear  amid  a  thou- 
saod  plaudits,  and  for  its  susceptibility 
to  which  George  Colman  said  the 
fCage  was  originally  called  a  HUtrio^ 
nic  profession.  Siddons  caught  the 
tone,  and  turning  startled  to  Bannister, 
asked,  -Can  that  be  a  fcwi  V— ^  No,'* 
said  Bannister,  *•  it  is  a  hys-teric." 

The  irritability  of  Matthews  was 
proverbial.  He  was  generous  in  giv- 
ing  his  personal  assistance  to  his  bro- 
ther actors;  but  it  required  dexterity, 
and  ihe  fortunate  moment,  to  escape 
at  times  an  angry  reply.  An  actor 
once  pressed  him  to  play  for  his  bene- 
fit at  Drury-Lane.  "  What  could  I 
do?"  said  Matthews,  recounting  the 
circumstance  to  Bannister.  "The 
blockhead  knew  I  was  to  play  at  the 
Enetish  Opera-house  on  the  same 
nignt ;  I  could  not  split  myself.** — "  I 
don*t  say  that,'*  observed  Bannister, 
•*  but  the  poor  fellow's  idea  probably 
arose  from  his  seeing  you,  as  I  ha\e 
done,  play  in  two  pieces  on  the  same 

Slpurzheim  was  lecturing  on  phre- 
oology.  "What  is  to  be  conceived 
the  organ  of  drunkenness  1"  said  the 
professor.  "The  barrel  organ,"  in 
terrupted  Bannister. 

A  larce,  from  the  French,  was  per- 
formed, under  the  title  of  "  Fire  and 
Water.**— "I  predict  its  fate,"  said 
Bannister.  "  What  fate  1"  whispered 
the  anxious  author  at  his  side.  "  What 
&tel"  said  Bannister.  "  Why,  what 
can  fire  and  water  produce,  but  a  hiss.** 

On  the  French  flight  from  Moscow, 
some  one  said,  that  the  French  would 
be  very  lucky  dogs  to  escape,  with 
Platoff  and  his  C<»sacks  aHer  them. 

"  Much  luckier  dogs  they  would  be," 
observed  Bannister,  "to  escape,  in 
dieir  old  style,  with  the  jHcUe-off  be- 
fore them." 

The  accounts  fh)m  Constantinople 
are  startling.  The  plague,  breakmg 
out  violeotly  in  the  autumn,  still  con- 
tinues rayaginff  that  most  unhappy  of 
all  capitals.  Nine  thousand  deaths 
a  week !  are  the  frightful  calculation ; 
but  the  misery  may  be  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. What  must  l>e  pangs  of 
hunger  and  nakedness  in  the  midst  of 
the  universal  panic?  IIow  many 
wretched  human  beinn  must  be  at 
this  hoar  lingering  in  the  last  agonies 
of  desertion  and  fomine,  even  where 
has  not  broken  out  among 
4* 


them  1  The  first  terror  of  the  plague 
must  have  the  effect  of  destroymg  all 
comnnerce,  all  the  common  resources^ 
of  labor,  all  the  intercourse  by  which 
noen  aid  each  other  in  the  common 
casualties  of  life.  Even  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  city  must  fail,  or  be  greatly 
circumscribed,  from  the  natural  iear 
of  the  country  people  and  traders  to 
approach  this  huge  cemetery— a  ceme- 
tery in  all  but  the  silence  and  rest  of 
the  grave.  What  cries  of  unspeakable 
an^ish,  misery,  bodily  and  oriental 
pain,  terror  for  the  fate  of  children, 
norror  at  inevitable  death,  the  mad- 
ness of  that  excessive  agony  which 
totally  masters  human  endurance,  or 
suffers  reason  itself  to  exist  only  to 
add  the  hideous  prospect  of  the  mor- 
row to  the  present  misery. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fisict,  and  one  that 
is  perhaps  connected  with  more  than 
physical  circumstances,  that  the 
plague  Ttever  dies  out  of  the  regions  of 
Mahometanism.  If  it  is  not  in  Moroc- 
co, it  is  in  Algiers ;  if  not  in  Algiers,  it 
is  in  Alexandria ;  if  not  in  Alexandria, 
it  is  in  Constantinople.  It  may  move 
from  place  to  place,  but  it  never  quits 
the  land  of  the  Mahometan.  This  is 
not  to  bo  explained  on  the  common 
grounds  of  the  predestinarianism, 
which  renders  the  Moslem  careless  of 
precaution,  or  the  ignorance  which 
deprive  him  of  medical  resources. 
Both  undoubtedly  have  their  effect; 
but  they  are  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  almost  perpetual  presence  of 
the  most  terrible  of  all  diseases.  The 
Christian  nations  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  are  nearly  as  careless, 
are  as  much  predestinarians,  so  far  as 
neglect  goes,  are  scarcely  less  igno- 
rant of  medicine,  and  are  to  the  full 
as  soualid  in  their  persons,  and  as  un- 
wholesome in  their  food,  yet  the 
plague  has  not  visited  even  Malta  this 
quarter  of  a  century,  thoueh  more 
African  than  European,  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  land  of  Mahome- 
tanism, in  its  most  barbarian  condi- 
tion; nor  Sicily,  though  proverbial 
for  the  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  popula- 
tion, their  squalidness,  their  reckless- 
ness, and  their  ignorance.  It  is  no 
supeiBtition  to  regard  this  perpetual 
recurrence  as  a  judicial  punishment 
of  the  perpetual  offence  to  Heaven 
that  exists  in  the  nature  of  Mahome- 
tanism. 

Yet  while  we  recognise  the  high 
hand  which  punishes  national  crixnos 
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by  national  suffsrings,  we  are  un- 
doubtedly not  the  more  discharged 
from  the  duty  which  enjoins  us  to  al- 
leviate every  calamity  of  human  na- 
ture, as  far  as  it  may  be  In  our  power. 
A  letter  in  that  very  able  and  valuable 
paperr  the  Standard,  puts  this  ques- 
tion in  a  point  of  view  which  seems 
to  be  unanswerable.  We  willingly 
take  advantage  of  its  authority. 

After  SOP  )  general  remarks  on  the 
ravages  of  he  pestilence  at  this  mo- 
ment in  '  jnstantinople,  it  calls  on 
British  br  jevolence  to  consider  how 
fkr  it  might  be  enabled  to  lignten  this 
de^orable  calamity.  The  number 
dying  are  represented  to  exceed  a 
thousand  a-day  !  But,  says  the  letter, 
**  the  still  more  unhappy  part  of  the 
case  is,  the  condition  of  the  families  of 
the  dying  and  dead.  Famine,  naked- 
ness, and  all  the  miseries  of  desertjon 
and  destitution,  must  be  their  univer- 
sal lot.  The  horrors  thus  experienced 
in  the  present  ravages  of  this  most 
horrible  of  all  the  scourges  of  man 
must  be  indiscribable."  It  then  urges 
the  especial  interposition  of  that  class 
of  persons  whose  connection  with  the 
country,  and  knowledge  of  circum- 
stances, nt  once  calls  \x^ii  them,  and 
is  likely  to  render  their  assistance 
most  available. 

*•  We  have  large  trading  concerns 
with  the  Levant.  Many  of  our  prin- 
cipal merchants  are  making  fortunes 
by  this  trade,  which,  of  late  years,  has 
ffreatl)r  increased.  Would  it  not  be 
becoming  in  those  men  to  relieve,  in 
jK)me  degree,  the  miseries  of  the  lower 
populatitm  of  Constantinople—to  as- 
sist the  famishing  wi;h  food—to  sup- 
ethe  sick  with  medicfnes — and,  not 
)  usefully,  to  introduce  among  them 
some  employment  of  that  medical 
science^  which,  under  Grod,  preserves 
Europe  from  all  excesses  of  all  epi- 
demic disease]  It  is  true  that  the 
objects  of  this  benevolence  would  be 
Turks,  «nd  Turks  are  infidels.  But 
we  pray  for  them  in  our  church  ser- 
vice, and,  if  our  prayer  is  not  mere 
words,  it  implies  a  desire  and  a  duty 
to  relieve  them,  Turks  and  infidels  as 
they  may  be,  when  the  relief  is  within 
our  means.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
have  diNtress  at  home ;  but  the  plague 
is  so  trenrtendous  an  affliction,  that  all 
others  are  trifling  in  comparison." 
The  writer  proceeos  to  press  this  duty 
upon  the  Englishman  as  a  matter  of 
gratitude  for  the  past  protection  of  hit 


country  from  this  dreadful  misfovtune 
or  even  as  a  shield  from  its  possible 
future  ravages ;  concluding  with  the 
words — "1  am  neither  a  foreigner 
nor  a  merchant.  I  can  have  no  direct 
interest  in  any  measures  of  relief  to 
the  miserable  population  of  Islamism. 
But,  as  a  man,  I  feel  for  human  be- 
ings—as  a  Briton,  I  feel  for  the  ho- 
nor of  England — and  as  a  Christian^ 
I  acknowledge  the  responsibilitjr  of 
showing  that  the  faith  of  Christ  is  a 
religion  of  good-will  to  ail  mankind. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  subscription 
were  opened,  under  any  respectable 
names,  and  soon,  it  would  amply  suc- 
ceed." 

We  think  so  too ;  and  we  think  that 
it  ought  to  be  begun  without  delay. 
The  calamities  of  nations,  like  the  ca- 
lamities of  individuals,  are  probably 
in  all  instances  Divine  inflictions  for 
some  failure  of  virtue ;  but,  like  the 
calamities  of  individuals,  they  are 
doubtless  also  intended  to  have  the 
result  of  calling  us  to  a  sense  of  cono- 
miseration  for  the  sufierers.  A  few 
thousand  pounds  sent  in  the  hour  of 
distress  to  the  unfortunate  population 
of  Constantinople,  and  judicipusly  ap- 
plied by  an  European  committee  there, 
might  make  the  whole  difierence  to 
multitudes,  between  life  and  death, 
restoration,  and  the  most  agonising  of 
all  wretchedness.  Who  can  tell  what 
might  be  the  eflect  of  this  sudden  be- 
nevolence in  scftoning,  at  a  future 
day,  even  the  prejudices  of  the  Ma- 
hometan I  Of  one  thing,  at  least,  we 
are  certain,  that  it  would  benefit  our- 
selves, and  perhaps,  too,  our  country, 
in  some  other  return  of  tenfold  the 
value.  Donations  given  from  motives 
of  genuine  benevolence  will  have  a 
record  higher  than  the  frail  memory 
of  man. 

Mr.  Green  and  his  balloon  have  at 
last  accomplished  their  object— passed 
the  seas,  swept  over  the  cities,  topped 
the  mountains,  and,  alighting  beyond 
the  Rhine,  astonished  the  whole  Hun 
and  Sclavonian  population  before  thej- 
had  taken  the  night  caps  from  their 
heads  or  put  their  pipes  in  their  mouths. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  seroetation.  So 
far  as  yet  appears,  Mr.  Green  might 
have  gone  to  Constantinople,  Crun 
Tartary,  or  China  without  stopping, 
if  his  mwls,  cheese,  and  cigars  woura 
have  held  out.  He  might  have  cross* 
ed  the  Pacific,  made  the  circumn&vi- 
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ntk>D  of  the  globe,  and  droning  in 
Vauxhall  Gardens*  might  have  in- 
dulged  the  amateurs  with  a  bird's-eye 
sketch  of  every  sovereign  of  the  earth 
at  his  favorite  pastime  for  a  vFoek. 

It  b  impossible  to  reeiird  this  voy- 
age, even  curtailed  as  it  has  been,  but 
as  a  very  remarkable  exploit.  Yet 
its  first-fruits  to  Mr.  Green's  countrjr- 
men  were  great  fears  that  he  and  his 
balloon  had  gone  to  ^  that  bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  returns."  In 
the  multitude  of  reports  which  floated 
even  with  more  rapidity  than  the  bal- 
loon it^if,  it  was  said  that  the  inten- 
tion o(  the  voyagers  was  merely  to 
show  the  possibility  of  crossuig  to  Ca- 
lais. In  that  case,  we  should  have  heard 
of  them  within  a  few  hours.  Their 
diligence,  too,  in  drq)ping  letters  and 
parachutes  to  tell  us  of  their  proceed- 
mgs  every  couple  of  hours,  gave  the 
idea  that  they  were  anxious  to  com- 
municate the  most  immediate  intelli- 
gence. But  when  twenty -four  hours 
missed,  when  we  had  begun  to  rec- 
kon, not  by  hours,  but  by  days — when 
a  week  bad  nearly  passed,  the  pub- 
lic curiosity  was  changed  into  alarm. 
The  late  hour  at  which  the  balloon 
had  ascended,  plunging  it  into  night 
before  it  could  cross  the  sea— the  un- 
certainty of  its  direction  afterwards 
through  the  night — the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  the  various  reports  of  its  ar- 
rival— (ind,  above  all,  the  violent  wind 
from  the  south-west,  which,  within 
twenty.four  hours  of  their  departure, 
swept  the  whole  Channel,  producing 
many  wrecks,  and  which,  if  it  hai 
caught  the  balloon,  would  inevitably 
have  shot  it  up  the  Northern  Ocean, 
or  torn  it  into  fragments  at  ouce,  pro- 
duced an  extreme  fear  that  the  sero- 
nauts  had  either  been  flung  into  the 
sea,  or,  what  would  be  a  still  more 
melancholy  fate,  were  whirling  aloug 
over  the  waste  of  waters,  hopeless  of 
return,  and  finding  themselves  doomed 
to  die  of  famine,  cold,  and  d(«pair. 
No  condition  could  be  conceived  more 
unhappy  than  that  of  being  whirled 
along  over  an  almost  boundless  ocean, 
seeing,  day  after  day,  nothing  below 
tbero  but  the  waves,  in  which  they 
must  be  buried  at  last,  and  reproach- 
ing each  other  with  the  rashness  of 
their  attempt  until  they  died,  feeding 
on  their  own  flesh,  hair  frozen,  raving 
with  thirst,  mad,  and  miserable. 

We  never  remember  to  have  oh- 
served  more  i^d  anxiety  among  the 


public  than  on  this  occasion.  But» 
luckily,  those  formidable  speculations 
were  thrown  away ;  and  while  all 
England  was  conj^uring,  the  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  Mr.  Green  and  his 
companions  were  feasting  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  good  things  of  the  Rhine- 
land,  promenacJKng  in  a  German  para- 
dise, hanging  up  their  balloon  under 
the  gilded  roof  of  a  German  palace, 
and  equally  amazing  and  delightinc 
the  German  politicians  five  hundred 
miles  offf  by  showing  them  the  "*  Lon- 
don papers  of  yesterday" 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  a 
balloon  can  be  constructed  sufficient 
to  carry  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  at 
the  rate  of  the  wind  itself,  for  what- 
ever time  they  may  lay  in  provisions. 
In  this  instance,  which  is  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  first  exptiriment, 
three  persons  were  carried  nearly  500 
miles  within  17  hours,  with  perfect 
ease,  and  might  probably  have  gone 
on,  with  the  same  ease,  until  tbey  had 
devoured  the  last  of  their  ^  dozen 
fowls,"  and  been  forced  to  descend 
merely  to  recruit  their  stock ;  and  if 
they  bad  gone  on  at  the  sanie  rate, 
they  might  have  dined  in  the  sunset 
clouds  a  mile  over  the  golden  steeple 
of  the  giant  Cathedral  of  Vienna,  or 
taken  their  supper  and  showered  their 
fireworks,  like  a  descending  constella- 
tlon,  over  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Green 
doubts  of  the  future  possibility  of 
steering  the  balloon.  That  it  is  be« 
yond  our  power  at  present,  is  admit- 
ted. But  what  steers  a  bird  1  What' 
enables  that  flourishing  voyager,  a 
crow,  to  steer  perfectly  at  his  will, 
from  field  to  forest,  and  make  turn- 
ing among  the  branches,  that  would 
raise  the  envy  of  the  Jockey  Clubl 
What  steers  and  carries  the  wild  swan, 
as  heavy  as  an  infant,  a  thousand  miles 
ahead  through  the  tempest  and  against 
the  tempest  1  The  united  action  of  the 
wings  and  the  tail.  The  buoyancy 
of  the  balloon  would  render  the  wings 
unnecessary,  except  for  addition  to  the 
steerage  power.  The  true  and  only 
difficulty  to  be  mastered  is,  that  of  en- 
abling the  balloon  to  ^o  faster  or  slower 
than  the  wind ;  for  it  is  only  in  such 
cases  that  the  rudder  can  have  any 
thing  to  act  upon.  The  steerage  of 
a  bird  and  of  a  fish  exhibit  the  power 
of  direction  in  a  surrounding  element. 
The  means  are  complete  in  both,  but 
yarled,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
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animal.  The  bird  derives  its  buoy- 
ancy  from  the  wing ;  the  tail,  whose 
chief  or  only  purpose  is  steerage, 
scarcely  aiding  that  buoyancy,  and 
being  scarcely  movable  but  m  the 
lateral  direction  required  for  the  steer- 
age. The  fish  is  generally  buoyant  by 
its  nature.  The  tail  supplies  at  once 
its  progress  and  direction,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  powerful  and  peculiarly 
active  instrument.  Either  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  the  balloon. 
But  its  buoyancy  brings  it  nearer  to 
the  fish  than  the  bird.  Its  requisite 
would  be  a  rudder  of  such  length  and 
force  as  at  once  to  accelerate  (or  re- 
tard) and  guide.  This  rudder  might 
be  a  long  frame,  with  a  wheel  or  vane 
kept  in  rapid  motion  at  its  end.  For 
this  some  modification  of  the  steam- 
engine  would  be  required  ;  but  we 
have  overcome  so  many  of  the  difli- 
coltieiT  of  the  steam  engine,  that  we 
are  not  entitled  to  doubt  much  of  ulti- 
mate success  even  here.  Still,  as  we 
observed  in  some  former  mention  of 
this  subject,  we  may  doubt  strongly 
of  the  value  of  the  boon  if  it  were 
general,  and  have  strong  fears  of  the 
perils  of  an  invention  which  would 
make  fortifications  and  natural  bound- 
aries useless  as  means  of  protection ; 
lay  nations  tilmost  wholly  at  each 
other's  mercy,  or  even  at  the  mercy 
of  malignant  individuals ;  render  war 
a  scene  of  terrible  and  unavoidable 
surprises ;  and  divest  peace  of  all  se- 
curity, not  merely  from  the  sudden 
attacks  of  neighbor  nations,  but 
from  the  most  remote  and  savage. 
Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  for 
every  dangerous  invention  there  has 
hitherto  been  found  a  counterpoise; 
and  that  the  more  dangerous  the  in- 
vention, the  more  forcible,  active,  and 
comprehensive,  and  therefore  the  more 
capable  of  being  turned  to  good  it  is. 
The  first  contemplations  of  the  devas- 
tating strength  of  gunpowder  must 
have  been  full  of  terror ;  it  was  pro- 
nounced  a  curse  ;  the  musketeer  was 
always  refused  quarter ;  and  the  in- 
ventor, monk  though  he  was,  was 
regarded  as  little  less  than  an  especial 
instrument  of  Satan.  Yet  gunpowder 
has  since  been  one  of  the  great  civi- 
lizers  of  the  earth  ;  one  of  the  great 
protectors  of  mankind  from  savage 
noetiliiies;  and  even  the  great  re- 
strainer  of  massacre  in  the  field. 
More  men  perished  in   on  day,  in 


many  an  ancient  battle,  than  now  fall 
in  a  campaign. 

But  even  in  its  present  condition 
the  balloon  may  be  of  service,  though 
scarcely  in  our  country.  We  are  too 
near  the  sea,  and  too  liable  to  sudden 
shifts  of  wind.  In  England,  except 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  country, 
wherever  the  balloon  ascends  it  has 
water  within  its  horizon :  half  an 
hour's  shift  of  the  gale  from  the 
south  would  have  carried  Mr.  Green 
inevitably  into  the  North  Sea.  It  is 
in  the  spaces  of  the  great  continents 
where  this  danger  is  not  to  be  dreaded, 
and  where  the  wind  blows  for  days  or 
weeks  together  from  the  sanne  point* 
that  the  balloon  might  even  now  be 
of  admirable  service.  Thus,  in  India, 
in  case  of  a  Russian  invasion,  a  bal- 
loon from  the  frontier,  or  from  the 
Himmeleh,  might  convey  the  intelli- 
gence to  Calcutta  with  the  most  im- 
gmant  celerity.  Thus,  in  case  of  an 
uropean  war,  a  balloon  from  Alex- 
andria might  carry  the  despatches 
across  Arabia,  to  Bombay,  with  a 
speed  which  might  not  merely  enable 
the  Indian  Government  to  be  on  its 
guard,  but  to  strike  the  most  instant 
and  decisive  blows.  In  passing  the 
Tartar,  deserts,  or  in  penetrating  into 
Africa,  the  balloon  might  make  idl 
the  chief  difiiculties  disappear,  arising, 
as  they  do,  from  the  sultriness,  the 
sands,  the  scantiness  of  provision,  the 
deficiency  of  transit,  and  the  wars, 
treacheries,  and  extortions  of  the  sa- 
vage kings.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
congratulate  Mr.  Green  and  his  com- 
panions. If  it  be  fame,  as  Horace 
says  it  is — •*  Volitare  super  ora  ho- 
minum,"  he  has  amply  secured  his 
renown. 

We  always  regarded  the  ••Cheap 
Press"  cry  as  a  genuine  piece  of 
Whiggism,  for  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  honest  men,  there  was  but 
one  expression,  however  humble- 
Humbug!  The  whole  scheme  has 
turned  out  the  reverse  of  all  that  waa 
intended.  The  great  Conservative 
newspapers  have  not  been  crushed, 
but  have  risen,  like  giants,  refreshed. 
The  little  Radical  papers  have  risen, 
only  to  be  crushed.  All  the  Radicals 
were  in  a  riot  of  triumph  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  get  rid  of  stamps, 
those  fetters  and  manacles  of  mind, 
and  so  forth ;  but  their  emancipation 
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▼Duld  not  bring  them  sense,  or  skill, 
or  knowledge,  and  without  something 
of  those  they  could  not  find  readers 
content  to  pay  for  even  the  cheap 
press.  The  whole  mushroom  brooa, 
ix)m  of  the  mire  of  Radical  folly,  and 
woked  into  ridiculous  existence  by 
the  sunshine  of  Whig  patronase, 
have  gone  the  way  of  poor  Lord  Al- 
thoro's  fisone,  and  the  only  result  is, 
the  loss  of  half  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling  to  the  nation, — a  larger  sum 
than  Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  all  his  coad- 
jutors would  sell  fcH>,  if  they  were 
sent  talents  and  all,  to  take  their 
chance  in  any  slare-maiket  from  Ma- 
dagascar to  Columbia,  **  the  land  of 
the  free !" 

The  subiect  is  wide.    But  we  re- 
strict ourselves  for  the  moment  to  one 
instance  where  the  remission  of  the 
stamp  has  been  of  service  at  once  to 
the  community  and  to  the  revenue. 
But  this  is  not  m  the  case  of  the  cheap 
sedition,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Alma- 
nacs.   TheAlmanacis  useful  to  every 
body,  a  circumstance  in  which  it  dif- 
fers largely  from  incentives  to  assassi- 
nation, lectures  on  Atheism,  calls  for 
*  broad  or  blood,"  and  vulgar  Ubelaon 
the  Lords.    The  difference  is  already 
sufficiently   marked   by   the   result. 
Jdm  Bull  may  be  a  sullen  animal,  but 
he  knows  the  distinction  between  the 
useful  and  the  worthless ;  he  maysuf- 
fer  talkers  by  profession  to  talk  Whi^- 
nm,  but  he  18  a  good  sound  Tory  m 
nis  Heart,  and  he  shows  it  by  regular- 
ly dreeing  the  Whigs  and  their  pro- 
nlLgate  nonsense  without  any  ceremony 
whatever.    Thus,  though  the  Radical 
papers  should  be  as  cheap  as  the  dust, 
ne  leaves  them  to  perish,  while  the 
generation  of  Almanacs  fau  become 
boundless  as  metes  in  the  sun — ^is,  like 
them,  constantly  risine  before  the  eye 
—is,  like  them,  of  all  ittiapes,  sizes, 
and  colors— and,  like  them,  often  gild- 
ed and  flittering.  We  now  have  them 
at  all  prices,  beginning  with  the  popu- 
lar penny  Almanacs  for  the  ti-ader,  the 
pohticSan,   the  poet,  the  sailor,  the 
stargazer,  the  gentleman,  the  lady,  the 
courtier,  the  citizen,  the  lawyer,  the 
lover,  the  punster,  and  the  philosopher. 
The  multitude  of  them  is  so  prodi- 
gious, that  the  Government  duty  on 
the  mere  paper  is  said  much  to  exceed 
the  former  stamp. 

And  thus  undoubtedly  a  good  has 
been  done,  though  it  as  undoubtedly 
never  entered  into  the  heads  of  those 


wise  personages,  who  singing  their 
old  chorus  of  •«  Ca  Ira,"  longM  only 
to  see  new  editions  of  ^  Insurrection 
made  Easy,"  and  **Every  man  his  own 
King."  We  have  been  led  to  speak 
of  those  useful  little  publications  by 
having  iust  met  one  of  them,  in  the 
shape  of  a  collection  of  pleasantries. 
Tinie,  like  adversity,  brings  us  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bed-fellows. 
&it  we  were  not  prepared  for  this 
curious  combination  of  the  merry  and 
wise,  of  the  chronicle  which  reminds 
us  of  the  flight  of  our  years,  and  of 
the  wit  which  makes  us  forget  its  ex- 
istence. This  work  is  the  **  Comic 
Almanac  for  1887 ;  or,  an  Ephemeris 
in  Jest  and  Earnest."  The  engrav- 
ings, from  sketches  of  oddity,  absurd- 
ity, and  character,  by  Cruickshank. 
Every  month  has  its  appropriate  en- 

Saving,  with  verses  equally  suited  to 
e  scene.  July  has  its  mad  dy;,  with 
the  following  metrical  receipt  for  that 
formidable  pnenomenon  :— 


HOW  TO  KAKI  A  MAD  DOO. 

•<Tie  a  dog  that  ii  little,  and  one  that  is 

large. 
To  a  track,  or  a  barrow,  ai  big  as  a  barge : 
Tbeir  moaths  girded  tight  with  a  ragged 

old  cord  (or 
They'll  pat  out  their  tongoet),  by  the  ma. 

grittratea'  order ; 
So  you'll  save  them  the  trouble  of  ftedlng, 

I  think, 
And  the  loet  of  your  time  by  their  stopping 

to  drink. 
If  you>e  nothing  to  draw,  why,  youmlves 

let  them  carry  (eons 
Of  she  dogs) ;  or  else  they'll  be  drawing- 
comparisons. 
With  a  stick  or  a  kick  make  them  gallop 

away, 
The  faster  the  gallop  the  hotter  the  day ; 
More  than  all,  dont  allow  them  their  noses 

to  wet,  it 
Will  keep  them  alert,  by  the  wish  they  may 

get  It 
All  pleasure  must  end  when  they  drop  head 

and  tail. 
And  their  muzzles  are  frothed  like  a  tan. 

kard  of  ale ; 
Turn  them  loose  in  the  road  with  a  who<^ 

and  a  hollo, 
And  get  all  the  boys  and  the  boobies  to 

follow. 
Tis  a  piece  of  high  sport  for  the  rabUe 

you'll  find. 
With  the  mad  dogsbefbre,  and  the  sad  dogs 

behind; 
Till  they  bite  the  king's  lieges,  and  peaoe 

is  restored 
To  70a  by  the  doctor,  to  them  by  the  eord.* 
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But  the  song  for  August  is  more 
sentimental,  and  as  such,  more  suit^ 
for  the  month,  when  every  thinemelts 
but  the  hearts  of  overseers,  Old  Bailey 
Counsel,  bronze  statues,  and  Poor-law 
■  Commissioners.  The  story  is  a  sailor's 
love  scene,  or  ship  romance. 

•«  Guy  Davit  was  a  sailor  bold, 

A»  ever  hated  France; 
And  tho*  he  never  cared  for  gold. 

He  struck  to  the  main  chance. 

Snsanna  Sly  was  what  they  call 

A  servant  of  all  work. 
Made  beds,    baked  pies,    cleaned  shoes, 
hemmed  shirts. 

Blacked  grates,  and  pickled  pork. 

Young  Goy  was  born  «pon  the  Thames^ 

Off  the  Adelphi  strand ; 
And  so  the  water,  do  you  see, 

Became  hiB  father  land, 

*Twas  there  ho  served  his  time ;  and  none 

On  vessel,  boat,  or  raf^ 
More  honest  was,  altho*  twas  known 

He  loved  a  little  craft. 

At  last  he  weathered  twenty^ne, 

Touth*s  cable  then  let  slip ; 
Be  stepi  uul  of  bia  meu>ier*B  boat, 

And  his  apprenticeship. 

Next  year,  the  first  of  August  came, 

He  trimmed  so  well  his  boat, 
And  plied  so  well  his  oars,  he  won 

Old  Doggers  badge  and  coat 

Twas  then  Susanna  saw  him  first, 

Then  first  felt  Cupid's  dart; 
Tlie  younff  tozophohte  had  hit 

The  bulPs  eye  of  her  heart 

80  Sue  set  up  her  best  mob-cap 
At  Guy,  to  win  his  heart ; 
For  some  folks  Love  makes  slatternly, 
And  some  folks  he  makes  emart. 

But  Guy  was  a  Conservative 
(At  Whitehall  stairs  his  station). 

And  so,  he  did  not  choose  to  yield 
To  any  mo&'«  dictation. 

Then  Sue  a  true  love-letter  wrote, 
But  Guy  seemed  not  to  heed  it, 

For  net  a  line  in  answer  came ; 
For  why  ?— he  could  not  read  it 

Then  Susan  tendered  him  her  hand, 
Iiove  made  her  blush  and  falter ; 

Thankee,  says  Guy,  but  I  prefers 
A  cable  to  a  haltar. 

For  he  of  foreign  sh<nm  had  heaid. 
And  wonders  there  that  be, 


So  cutting  short  his  love  with  Sue, 
He  sailed  away  to  eea. 


Sad  Susan  saw  her  sailor  start 

On  board  a  ship  of  war, 
Which  raised  her  love  to  such  a  pitch, 

She  vowed  he'd  be  a  <a 

So,  taking  to  a  sailor's  life. 

She  joined  the  merry  crew. 
And  round  the  world,  through  storm  and 
strife, 

She  did  her  Guy  pursue. 

And  she  and  he  became  sworn  fHends, 
The  question  she  half-poppinr. 

Till  one  day  Guy  confessed  he  liked 
A  pretty  maid  at  Wapping. 

Then  Susan  home  like  lightning  flew. 

And  played  so  well  her  part, 
In  likeness  of  a  captain  bold, 

Sue  won  that  fair  maid's  heart ; 

And  following  her  advantage  up, 

(So  dazzling  is  ambition), 
Our  captain  soon  on  her  prevailed 

To  altar  her  condition. 

Tho  wedding  o'er,  away  she  went, 

To  Ghiy  the  tidings  carried, 
And  gave  to  him  the  newspaper. 

That  told  his  love  was  married. 

Then  Guy  a  loaded  pistol  took ; 

ril  kill  myself;  ho  cried: 
Before  I'll  ever  eide  with  Sue, 

I'll  be  a  sui-cide. 

When  Susan  heard  him  say  these  wordi^ 

She  at  her  brains  let  fly; 
And  down  he  sank,  a  corse,  hy  Jove ! 

Ajid  down  ehe  sank — fry  Guy.** 

In  sketches  which  profess  to  give 
the  features  of  the  man,  we  must  not 
omit  that  most  remarkable  of  them  all, 
the  extraordinary  change  of  the  public 
spirit  from  depression  to  exaltation; 
from  submi^iveness,  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  Whi^gism,  to  fearlessness  under 
the  inspiration  of  English  good  sense  ; 
from  Radicalism  to  Conservatism.  The 
great  public  meeting8,all  Conservative, 
which  have  already  distineushed  Eng. 
land,  have  had  no  rival  in  Uie  most  me- 
morable eras  of  public  feeling.  While 
all  seemed  verging  on  the  rum  of  the 
Constitution,  it  has  suddenly  sprung 
up  with  renovated  vigor.  The  Radi- 
cal, a  few  months  ago  so  defying  and 
so  insolent,  is  now  the  man  who  hangs 
the  head.  The  Republican,  for  we  have 
madmen  among  us  who  agitate  for  a 
Republic,  dares  no  longer  utter  a  word ; 
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and  the  Revdutiociist,  who,  uniting  the 
infidel  with  the  robber,  openly  pro- 
claimed the  coming  of  the  day  of  OTer- 
throw,  now  will  not  venture  to  stand 
liorth  and  be  seen,  even  in  the  roost 
rabble  gathering  of  the  suburbs — 
while  Conservatism  comes  forward 
with  her  thoiuands  and  tens  of  thous- 
ands, the  virtuous,  the  known,  the 
honors,  the  intelligent  of  the  land, 
followed  too  by  the  loyal  multitudes  of 
those  humbler  classes  who  were  once 
regarded  as  the  sure  allies  of  subver- 
sion. 

In  that  timely  and  important  pub- 
lication, the  ••  CowsEEVATiVE,"  put 
forth  by  the  great  Conservative  Asso- 
ciatioo  of  London,  we  find  the  re- 
mark made  on  those  meetings,  that 
they  have  exhibited  not  merely  man- 
liness and  British  spirit,  but  also, 
unexpected  ability  and  constitutional ' 
knowledge. 

**  Among  the  speeches  on  those  oc- 
casions," says'The  Conservative,  •*  we 
find  individuals  whose  names  were 
hitherto  unheard  ot  in  public  life  or 
literature,  coming  forward  with  strong 
evidence  of  their  ntness  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  both.  But  England  has  never 
Mien  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  day 
of  trial.  When  the  hour  comes  for  the 
struggle,  she  will  always  be  seen  ca- 
sing her  limbs  in  the  armor  hung  up 
in  her  balls  since  the  last  triumphs  of 
the  Constitution ;  and  those  limbs,  too, 
will  be  able  to  bear  it.  Even  those 
trials  may  be  permitted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  urging  this  most  fovored 
of  all  kingdoms  to  theperiodic  exer- 
cise of  her  strength.  Tne  foundation 
may  be  suffered  to  sweep  the  land, 
onlv  to  teach  us  to  build  the  rampart, 
and  thus  reclaim  a  broader  shore  for 
posterity.  The  tempest  may  hurry 
away  the  surface  of  the  soil,  only  to 
awaKe  us  to  the  exhaustless  depths  of 
treasure  which  lie  below.  We  have  seen 
in  the  most  heated  and  ambitious  as- 
semblages of  Europe,  the  Chambers, 
the  Cortes,  the  Clubs,  no  specimens  of 
general  ability  equalling  the  spontan- 
eous doquence  and  knowledgeaisplay- 
ed  by  even  the  humbler  ranks  in  the 
Conservative  meetings.  This  then  is 
the  time  to  save  ourselves.  There  must 
be  no  relaxation,  no  security,  no  sur^ 
renitr.  We  speak  it  solemnly,  as  in 
the  presence  of  the  nation,  and  of  a 
higher  power  than  the  nation,  that  we 
regard  the  empire  as  exposed  to  perils 
wmch  nothing  but  an  exertion  of  all 
its  VHlues,  guided  by  all  its  wisdom, 


under  God,  can  avert.  We  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government  which  is  itflielf 
in  the  hands  of  a  foctkxi,  and  thatfac-^ 
ivm  u  Popery !  It  is  no  longer  a  choice 
of  party,  but  a  struggle  for  existence. 
The  Lords  have  hitherto  stood  between 
us  and  ruin.  But  what  is  to  stand  be- 
tween the  Lords  themselves  and  ruin  t 
Let  ^tion  once  triumph,  and  we  are 
undone,  rich  and  poor  alike ;  Church- 
man aud  Presbyterian  alike;  land- 
owner and  merchant  alike ; — hopeless- 
ly undone ;  Protestantism  stricken  to 
tne  heart,  and  popery  avenging  its  lonir 
exile  on  the  people,  the  religion,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  empire." 

In  an  article  in  the  same  paper,  on 
the  late  Glasgow  election  of  the  Lord 
Rector,  as  an  evidence  of  the  loyai 
feeling  of  the  College,  it  observes,  that 
nothing  could  be  a  stronger  tcbt  of  the 
change  of  public  opinion,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  individuals  pro- 
posed. 

**  There  is  not  a  Scotsman,  Mini- 
ster, or  Radical  alive,  who  could  come 
forward  with  more  advantages  for  fa- 
voritism than  Sir  John  Campbell  in 
a  canvass  in  Glasgow.  In  two  of  his 
qualities  he  had  a  measureless  supe- 
nority  over  Sir  Robert  Peel.  As  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  rising  to  the 
highest  station  of  the  English  Bar,  all 
national  prejudice  must  b^  on  bis  side. 
As  a  member  of  Government,  and  pos- 
sessing the  patronage  that  necessarily 
belongs  to  a  Minister,  the  reflection, 
that  a  son  of  Scotland  was  a  man  of 
ereiit  English  influence,  could  at  least 
do  him  no  harm,  nor  indeed  ought  to 
do  him  any.  Sir  John,  too,  had  not 
suflfered  the  public  recollections  of 
himself  or  his  office  to. die  away ;  for 
within  the  month  he  had  been  pro- 
menading Scotland,  attending  public 
dinners,  and  making  lone  harangues ; 
the  whole  operation  probably  havine 
this  election  in  view  as  much  as  Mi- 
nisterial apology.  But  Sir  John  toot 
a  Wki^-Radicai — one  of  that  Cabi- 
net which  had  bound  itself  neck  and 
heels  to  the  footstool  of  faction.  This 
settled  the  question  at  once.  Though 
Sir  Robert  Peers  name  was  not  pro- 
posed until  the  last  moment,  and 
though  he  appeared  neither  in  person, 
nor  by  substitute,  the  Englishman  and 
the  Ex-Minister  swept  before  him  all 
the  influence  of  the  Scotsman  and  the 
master  of  patronage,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  100 
..^1  to  221. 

**  It  is  true  that  this  was  but  an  afiyr 
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of  students ;  yet  man.  of  those  st  . 
dents,  equally  from  Jiowledge  and 
years,  are  to  be  regjan  id  as  me  ^  and 
all  capable  of  forming  i  much  clearer 
judgment  of  public  iien  and  things 
than  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  general 
constituency.  The  especial  point  of 
^iew  in  which  we  quote  the  transac- 
tion, is  for  its  evidence,  and  most  sa- 
tisfactory evidence,  of  the  recovered 
state  of  national  feeling.  The  Radi- 
cal journals  will  talk,  of  course,  of  the 
results  as  a  matter  among  boys.  If 
it  had  turned  out  otherwise,  we  should 
have  heard  nothing  but  panegyrics  on 
the  public  spirit  of  the  Glasgow  Col- 
lege, and  triumphs  in  the  Radicalism 
of  the  risine  and  educated  generation. 
But  the  students  have  shown  that  their 
studies  have  been  wisely  directed,  that 
their  principles  are  those  of  honest 
men,  and  that  they  will  not  sacrifice 
truth  to  nationality,  honor  to  patron- 
age, nor  religion  to  faction.  The 
mere  election  may  be  a  thing  of  the 
hour ;  but  the  mmd  which  it  has  ex- 
hibited deserves  to  be  a  solid  source  of 
congratulation  to  every  well-wisher  of 
the  Empire." 

In  all  this  we  fully  agree.     The 
election  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  for  the 


Lord  Rectorship  has  done  honor  to 
the  College.  Scotland  has  among  her 
sons  many  a  gallant,  many  a  learned, 
and  many  a  noble  namr  .ju  1  ^. 
that  honor  or  any  rth  . 
choice  of  the  Ex-minister  on  ''^ 
casion  must  show  in  its  stron^r  iight 
the  sincerity  of  the  rising  you  of  t*^e 
country  in  the  cause  for  which  Scoc- 
land  struggled  so  long,  so  bravely,  and 
so  triumphantly.  She  will  not  be  a 
slave,  whatever  hand  may  attempt  to 
fix  the  manacle;  she  will  not  be  a 
hireling,  though  the  bribe  should  come 
from  a  son  of  her  own ;  nor  will  she 
stoop  to  degrade  the  puritj;  of  her  re- 
ligious  faith,  by  suffering  it  to  follow, 
even  in  gilded  chains,  the  car  where 
Popery  and  Superstition  move  in  tri- 
umph over  the  civil  and  religious  li- 
berties  of  mankind.  We  regard  the 
whole  transaction  as  not  merely,  in  the 
words  of  the  **  Conservative,"  "  giving 
evidence  of  the  renovated  state  of  na. 
tional  feeling,"  but,  as  what  we  next 
value,  doing  honor  to  Scotland.  We 
shall  soon  have  Sir  Robert  Peel  among 
us,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  the  ge* 
nuine  spirit  of  our  country  can  sympa- 
thize with  his  eloquent  championship 
of  the  Constitution. 


SKETCHES  UfONG  THE  POOR. 


No.  I. 


V 


In  childhood's  days,  I  do  remember  me 

Of  one  dark  house  behind  an  old  elm-tree. 

By  gloomy  streets  surrounded,  where  tha  flower 

Brought  from  the  fresher  air,  scarce  for  an  hour 

Retained  its  fragrant  scent,  yet  men  lived  there, 

Yea,  and  in  happiness ;  the  mind  doth  clear 

In  most  dense  airs  its  own  bright  atmosphere. 

But  in  the  house  of  which  I  spake  there  dwelt 

One  by  whom  all  the  weight  of  smoke  was  felt. 

She  had  overstepped  the  Iwund  'twixt  youth  and  age, 

A  single,  not  a  lonely  woman,  sage 

And  thoughtful  ever,  yet  most  truly  kind : 

Without  tne  natural  lies,  she  sought  to  bind 

Hearts  unto  hers,  with  gentle,  useful  love, 

Prompt  at  each  change  m  sympathy  to  move. 

And  so  she  gained  the  affection,  which  she  prized 

From  every  living  thing,  howe'er  despised — 

A  call  upon  her  tenderness  whene'er 

The  friends  around  her  had  a  grief  to  share ; 

And  if  in  joy  the  kind  one  they  forgot, 

She  still  rejoiced,  and  more  was  wanted  not 

Said  I  not  truly,  she  was  not  alone, 
Though  none  at  evening  ahared  her  clean  hearth-stone? 
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To  some  8he  might  prosaic  seem,  but  me 
She  always  charaiea  with  daily  poesy, 
^t  in  her  every  aclkn,  never  heard, 
1^  fOi  as  the  mate  of  some  sweet  singing-bii  1, 

I      li  I       \  Iiat  mute  and  still  broods  on  her  treasure-nest, 
Her  heart's  fond  hope  hid  deep  within  her  breast 
.7       In  all  her  quiet  duties,  one  dear  thought 
Kept  ever  true  and  constant  sway,  not  brought 
Before  the  world,  but  garnered  all  the  more 
For  being  to  herself  a  secret  store. 
Wheo'er  she  heard  of  country  homes,  a  smile 
Came  brightening  o'er  her  serious  lace  the  while ; 
She  knew  not  that  it  came,  yet  in  her  heart 
A  hope  leaped  upt,  of  which  that  smile  was  part 
She  tnought  the  time  might  come,  ere  yet  the  bowi 
Were  broken  at  the  fountain,  when  her  soul 
Might  listen  to  its  yearnings,  unreproved 
By  thought  of  failure  to  the  cause  she  loved ; 
when  she  mi^ht  leave  the  close  and  noisy  street, 
And  once  again  her  childhood's  home  might  greet 

It  was  a  pleasant  palace  that  early  home ! 
The  brook  went  sinnnf  by,  leaving  its  foam 
Among  the  flags  and  blue  forget-me-not ; 
And  in  a  nook,  above  that  sheltered  spot, 
For  am  stood  a  gnarled  hawthorn- tree. 
And  if  you  passed  in  spring-time,  jou  might  sea 
The  knottea  trunk  allcoronal'd  with  flowers. 
That  every  breeae  shook  down  in  framnt  showers ; 
The  earnest  bees  in  odorous  cells  did  lie, 
Hymning  their  thanks  with  murmuring  melody ; 
The  evening  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  green, 
And  seem'd  to  linger  on  the  lonely  scene ; 
And  if  to  others  Suury's  early  nest 
Show'd  poor  and  homely,  to  her  loving  breast 
A  charm  lay  hidden  in  the  very  stains 
Which  time  and  weather  left ;  the  old  dim  panes^ 
The  grey  rouarh  nooss,  the  house-leek,  you  m^t  see 
Were  chronided  in  childhood's  memory ; 
And  in  her  dreams  she  wander'd  for  and  wide 
Amon^  the  hills,  her  sister  at  her  side~ 
That  sister  slept  beneath  a  gnissy  tomb 
Ere  time  had  robb'd  her  of  her  nrst  sweet  bloom. 
O  Sleep !  thou  brinsest  back  our  childhood's  heart, 
Eere  yet  the  dew  euale,  the  hope  depart ; 
Thou  callest  up  the  lost  ones,  sorrow'd  o'er 
Till  sorrow's  self  hath  lost  her  tearful  power; 
Thine  ia  the  fairy-land,  where  shadows  dwell, 
Evoked  in  dreams  by  some  strange  hidden  spell. 
But  Day  and  Waking  have  their  dreams,  O  Sleep, 
When  Hope  and  Meniory  their  food  watches  keep ; 
And  such  o'er  Mary  held  supremest  sway, 
When  kindly  labors  task'd  ner  hands  all  day. 
Employ 'd  her  hands,  her  thoughts  roam'd  for  and  flree, 
Till  sense  call'd  down  to  calm  reality. 
A  few  short  weeks,  and  then,  unbound  the  chains 
Which  held  her  to  another's  woes  or  pains, 
Farewell  to  dusty  streets  and  shrouded  skies, 
Her  treasur'd  home  should  bless  her  yearning  eyes, 
And  fair  as  in  the  days  of  childish  glee 
Each  grassy  nook  and  wooded  haunt  should  be. 

Yet  ever  as  one  sorrow  pass'd  away, 
Another  call'd  the  tender  one  to  stay, 
y«L.iu.  5 
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And  where  so  late  she  heard  the  bright  glad  mirth, 
The  phantom  Grief  sat  cowering  at  the  hearth. 
So  days  and  weeks  pass*d  on,  and  grew  to  years, 
Unwept  by  Mary,  save  for  others'  tears. 
As  a  lond  nurse,  that  from  the  mother's  breast 
Lulls  the  tired  in&mt  to  its  quiet  rest. 
First  stills  each  sound,  then  lets  the  curtain  fall 
To  cast  a  dim  and  sleepy  light  o'er  all. 
So  age  grew  gently  o'er  each  wearied  sense 
A  deepening  shade  to  smooth  the  parting  hence. 
Each  cherish'd  accent,  each  famiOar  tone 
F^U  from  her  daily  music,  one  by  one  ; 
Still  her  attentive  looks  could  rightly  guess 
What  moving  lips  by  sound  could  not  express. 
O'er  each  loved  face  next  came  a  filmy  veil. 
And  shine  and  shadow  from  her  sight  did  fail. 
And,  last  of  all,  the  solemn  change  they  saw 
Deprivine  Death  of  half  his  regal  awe ; 
.  The  mind  sank  down  to  childishness,  and  they, 
'  Relying  on  her  counsel  day  by  day 
(As  some  lone  wanderer,  from  his  home  afar. 
Takes  for  his  guide  some  fix'd  and  well-known  star, 
Till  clouds  come  wafting  o'er  its  trembling  light. 
And  leave  him  wilder'd  in  the  pathless  night). 
Sought  her  changed  face  with  strange  uncertain  gaze, 
Still  praying  her  to  lead  them  through  the  maze. 
They  pitied  her  lone  fate,  and  deemed  it  sad. 
Yet  as  in  early  childhood  was  she  glad ; 
No  sense  had  she  of  change,  or  loss  of  thought. 
With  those  around  her  no  conmiunion  sought ; 
Scarce  knew  she  of  their  being.    Fancy  wild 
Had  placed  her  in  her  father's  house  a  child ; 
It  was  her  mother  sang  her  to  her  rest ; 
The  lark  awoke  her  springing  from  his  nest ; 
The  bees  sang  cheerily  the  livelong  day. 
Lurking  'mid  flowers  wherever  she  did  play ; 
The  Sabbath  beUs  rang  as  in  years  gone  by. 
Swelling  and  falling  on  the  soft  wind's  sigh ; 
Her  little  sisters  knelt  with  her  in  prayer. 
And  nightly  did  her  Other's  blessmg  share ; 
So,  wrapt  in  glad  imaginings,  her  li£ 
Stole  on  with  all  her  sweet  young  memories  rife. 

I  often  think  (if  by  this  mortal  li^ht 
We  e'er  can  read  another's  lot  aright), 
That  for  her  loving  heart  a  blessing  came. 
Unseen  by  many,  clouded  by  a  name ; 
And  all  the  outward  fading  irom  the  world 
Was  like  the  flower  at  night,  when  it  has  furled 
Its  golden  leaves,  and  lapped  them  round  its  heart. 
To  nestle  closer  in  its  sweetest  part. 
Yes !  angel  voices  called  her  childhood  back. 
Blotting  out  life  with  its  dim  sorrowy  track ; 
Her  secret  wish  was  ever  known  in  heaven. 
And  so  in  mystery  was  the  answer  given. 
In  sadness  many  mourned  her  latter  years. 
But  blessing  shone  behind  that  mist  of  tears, 
And  as  the  child  she  deemed  herself,  she  lies 
In  gentle  slumber,  till  the  dead  shall  rise. 
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ALCIBIADSS  THE  If  AK. 

Scenes  XIX— XXIU. 

OQKCI^XmiOlf. 

^9$^bfrtt  yftf  ain9  o'l  roXXol  rd  lUy^S  ^S  rt  «aro  rd  itvrev^  e&^a  na^Avofiimi  ii  r^v  iiatrw^ 

g«9<gr«0a»,  cat  JnfiDcrCa  KpdTtirra  itaOi^rh  ra  rev  voXe-^o«,  i^ia   Ikoctoi  rots  circri}(5fi;/<a(riy  aiHrov  d;|^- 
6co6^rrsSf  cat  IXX*is  igiTpt^MiyTtSt  «v  iid  pojrpo^  Io'^i}Xa»  rj}y  irAii'. 

Thuctd.  VI.  16. 

**  For  moft  men,  alanned  bj  the  extravagance  of  hia  personal  expenditure,  and  by  the  great 
neaa  of  ^>vit  he  displayed  in  every  thins  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  became  hostile  to  hini|  at 
one  that  ain^d  at  tyranny.  And  thonipi,  in  his  public  capacity,  he  managed  the  war  excel- 
lentlj,  yet  beiiig  individually  diaguated  with  hie  pursuiia  in  private,  and  so  committing  the 
eoiuQct  of  affiura  to  others,  nv  ho  lono  time  thby  ovebtuutxd  the  state." 

Not  HOBBBS. 

PjLBixm,  for  once,  an  Attic  quotation — duly  rendered  for  the  sake  of  rural 
geDtlemeQ— at  the  bead  of  our  last  Alcibiades  I 

Our  Uui : — melancholy  category !  Except  it  be  shaving,  tooth-drawing,  speak- 
ing at  public  dinners,  being  roasted  by  Lynch  Law,  and  a  very  few  a  ceteraSf 
there  is  nothing  we  should  much  like  to  do,  to  be,  or  to  suffer,  for  the  last  time. 
Bat  the  last  of  any  thing  superlatively  good — the  last  pirouette  of  TagUoni — 
the  last  morsel  of  green  fat  in  our  second  plate  of  turtle — ^the  last  page  of 
Captain  Marryat's  last  sea-novel — ^the  last  sentence  in  a  Nox  Ambrosiana 
O  nocUs  ccemeque  Dedm !) — the  last  drop  of  that  imperial  Tokay,  which  cost 
us  just  a  goiiiea  per  elass  at  the  sale  of  old  Q's.  drinkables— such  last  things 
as  these  are  nothin|^  else  than  so  much  purgatorial  agony.  Imagine,  then,  our 
predicament  as,  with  pensive  erace— ^  drooping  head— a  twinluing  tear— cui 
unsteady  hand — a  pre-eminenUy  bad  pen — we  sit  down  to  copy  the  finishing 
strokes  of  a  pk^ture  that  has  gained,  and  merited,  universal  admiration. 

Farew^  Son  of  Clinias! — foremost  of  Athenian  names— essence,  thrice- 
distilled,  dT  tne  Grecian  idiosyncrasy — magnanimous  voluptuary— loveable 
hero !  Freshlv  htist  thou  lived  and  moved  upon  these  speakmg  pages.  In  the 
multitude  of  iky  thoughts— as  thou  flittest  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  boundless 
Invisible — has  a  pleasing  oonsqiousness  of  renovated  fame  warmed  thee  once 
again  with  something  like  a  human  sensation  1 

EarewelU  Timandra — ^  tender  and  true !"  Faith  unchangeable  was  thine  I 
^Love  strong  as  death"  sustained  thee.  The  instinct  of  self-devoting  heart 
was  thy  guide.  Beautiful  Pagan !— we  know  nothing  of  thy  errors-^but  here 
IB  a  garland  for  thine  urni 

F^well,  imaee  of  Meissner — **  shape  or  shade  !  whato'er  thou  art,'* — evoked 
by  us  from  the  dark  gulf  of  oblivion !  Strong  has  been  the  breath  of  thy  in- 
spiration ;  mighty  the  effect  of  that  mysterious  afflcUw.  like  the  Pythoness 
when  her  hour  was  come,  we  have  reeled  beneath  it— powerless,  at  some 
moments,  tu  distinguish  between  our  own  effusion  and  the  dictates  of  the  god. 

But  no  ^trewell  to  thee,  Christopher,  Cock  of  the  North ! 

"  Fortunate  seoex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt!" 

i.  *.  «  Lucky  old  Boy,  thou  shalt  still  retain  thy  country  contributor  I**  Ever 
since  anno  Domini  1818,  when  our  first  anonymous  offering,  a  Night  in  ^ 
CalacambSf  graced  thy  columns,  we  have  had  the  highest  opinion  of  thy  taste. 
Various,  throughout  the  intervenina:  years,  have  been  thv  moods  towards  us. 
Sometimes  mat  oenevoieni  smue,  wnicn  melts  toe  souls  oi  pruaes — sometinoes 
that  lion-like  knitting  of  the  brows,  whereat  bull-dogs  go  into  hysterics— once 
the  awful  crutch  was  half-upliAed— but  lo !  when  the  shuddering  public  thought 
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to  see  m  crumble  into  dust — a  victim — we  started  up,  brisker  than  ever,  a  con- 
federate? 
Without  fJEurther  pre&ce,  we  will  rush  into  the  bowels  of  our  plot. 


Ninetj-siz  moons  had  waxed  and  waned  since  Alcibiades  sailed  from  the 
Peirseus.  Often  had  his  inmost  soul  sickened  with  the  longing  to  revisit  the 
land  of  his  fathers.  Often  had  his  friends  implored  him  to  return— were  it 
ooljr  for  a  day.  And  jret  he  had  not  returned.  Partly  he  trusted  not  yet  his 
lovmff  countrymen.  The  general,  with  an  army  to  back  him,  they  mieht  land 
at  a  (ustance :  the  eittxen^  once  more  within  their  grasp,  they  might  bring  to 
a  reckoning  r"  "^ —     «  ^.    ^      -    ».    -. ._.. ^- :*i- — * 

noise  and  sp 

manifest  injustice  ]      

tering  of  bright  stars  in  his  horoscope,  such  a  combination  of  favorable  cir> 
eumstances,  that  his  doubts  disappeared,  and  even  his  vanity  felt  satisfied. 

The  reduction  of  Btzantiuii — we  might  have  touched  up  some  grand  scenes 
out  of  that  business,  had  it  so  pleased  us— had  crowned  a  seiies  of  brilliant 
exploits,  thronging  on  each  other's  heels,  since  he  relieved  Tissaphemes  fronk 
the  anxiety  of  lodging  after  his  safe  custodv.  Even  the  frigid  Mr.  Mitford 
warms  in  summing  up  the  proud  catalogue  of  his  services.  "  When  the  forces 
first  placed  him  at  their  head,  Athens  scarcc^ly  commanded  more  territory  than 
its  walls  enclosed;  revenue  was  gone,  and  the  commonwealth  depended  for 
existence  upon  its  fleet,  which  was  at  the  same  time  dispirited  and  mutinous* 
He  had  restored  loyalty  to  the  fleet ;  he  had  restored  dominion  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  he  had  destroyed  the  enemy's  fleet ;  and,  under  his  conduct,  the  navy 
of  Athens  again  commanded  the  seas :  and,  what  was  not  least  among  tfo 
services,  his  successes  and  his  reputation,  without  solicitation  or  intrigue,  had 
conciliated  tlie  adverse  satrap  Pfaamabazus,  and  opened  probable  means  for 
checldng  those  sources  of  supply  to  the  enemy,  the  failure  of  which  would 
restore  to  Athens  certain  superiority  in  the  war." 

Moreover,  the  sovereign  People  had  now  confirmed  him,  with  Conon  and 
Thrasybulus  as  his  colleagues,  in  his  post  of  general.  **  Enough !"  cried 
Alcibiades,  "  for  Athens,  ho !"  There  was  a  trifle  of  some  24,000  pounds,  or 
thereabouts,  collected  b;^  him  in  Caria,  after  quitting  Byzantium,  which  would 
not,  he  thought,  make  him  the  less  welcome. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Olorus,  asain  we  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  for  leav^ 
ing  an  unfinished  history !  What  cramp  of  hand,  what  costiveness  of  souU 
forced  thee  to  stick  fast  m  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Great  War  1  You,  who 
have  dashed  ofi;  in  four  breathing  and  burning  sentences,  the  Sailziio  for 
JSicitT— you,  in  whose  living  words  we  yet  hear  the  ••  warning  trumpet  blown** 
—the  herald's  leading  voice — the  universal  prayer — ^the  vows  on  shore — the 
ytBAU  on  the  waves — ^you,  in  whose  vivid  tints  we  yet  behold  Ihe  teeming  gob- 
lets— the  golden  and  the  silver  cups — the  poured  libation — ^the  galleys  **  racing 
to  iBgina"— why,  hi  the  name  of  Pluto  and  of  Proserpine,  did  you  not  paint* 
on  another  canvass,  the  landing  or  Alcibiades  at  ATHEN^:  ?  To  be  sure  we 
have  Xeno^bon — the  Attic  bee — as  a  substitute  ;  but  't  istoo  true  that  nehher 
**  as  a  pollticftl.  reasoner"— accordina  to  the  judgment  passed  by  a  very  lenient 
Rhadamanthus — nor  as  any  thing  eh«,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding — 
••do  the  masculine  energy  and  weight  of  Thucydides  revive  in  tlie  parallel 
passages  of  Xenophon."  He  has  made  marvellously  little  of  the  landing.  He 
tells  us  nK>re  of  what  was  said  than  of  what  was  done.  There  is  a  certain 
Duns  of  Samos— with  the  blood  of  Clinias  in  his  veins— who  gets  up  a  better 
show  for  the  occasion :  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  lie  like  a  Yankee 
skipper.  So  we  must  ^ve  up  •'  the  oars  keeping  time  to  the  flute  of  Chryso- 
gODUS,  who  had  been  victorious  in  the  Pythian  games" — *•  Callipides,  the  tra* 
gedian,  attired  in  his  bnskins»  magnificent  robei,  and  other  theatrical  orna- 
ments," and  ••the  admiral-galley  entering  the  harbor  with  a  purple  sail" — ^we 
must  dispense  with  all  this  tissue  of  glittering  embroidery,  and  be  content  with 
what  we  can  spm  for  ourselves  out  of  the  raw  material— duty  paid— in  Piu* 
tarcn. 

With  captured  shields,  with  trophies  of  Persian  armor,  with  the  spoils  of 
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coDtinent  and  islands,  was  eveiy  ship  refulgent.  In  the  rear  of  the  Athenian 
galleys  came  the  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  the  figure-heads  of  others, 
whose  less  precious  fragments  were  weltering  on  the  deep,  were  displayed  in 
triumph ;  two  hundied  in  all  might  be  counted  by  eager  eyes  upon  the  shore. 
Shouts  of  jubilee  resounded  from  the  conquerors.  Garlands  fluttered.  Music 
mled.  Old  Ocean  seemed  oppressed  beneath  his  burden,  yet  proud  to  bear  it 
The  crowd  on  land — row  behiod  row — were  beckoning,  exclaiming,  hurraing. 
Look  at  those  impatient  fools— splash  they  go  into  the  water— depth  six  m- 
thorns  neat— spluttering  and  pumng  away  to  greet  friends  and  kinsmen,  for 
the  sake  of  pressing  them  to  lip  and  bosom— some  ten  seconds  sooner  than 
their  neighbors. 

But  siiU — ^in  this  general  rejoicing  the  Son  of  Clmias  took  as  yet  no  part 
He  vras  standing,  with  a  serious  air,  on  the  deck  of  his  own  galley.  Leaning 
on  his  staff;  he  threw  observant  glances  all  around  him.  Slowly  he  steered  for 
the  Peineus;  appeared  undetermined  whether  todisegibark  or  not ;  and  when 
Antiochus  exultingly  pointed  to  the  cheering  multitude,  he  coldly  shrug^^ 
his  shoulders  and  replied  :  **  Not  Uie  first  time  that  the  blush  of  a  fair  mornmg 
has  heralded  the  coming  storm." 

But  now  came  flying  from  all  sides  the  wreaths  of  flowers  and  of  laurel  to- 
wards his  ship ;  now  rose  from  every  quarter  of  heaven  the  cry  :  •*  Welcome, 
noblest  AlcitAades !  welcome,  thou  greater  than  great  Pericles !"  Now  amons 
the  groups  on  shore  he  espied  his  cousin  Euryptolemus,  and  many  a  staunch 
friend  besides,— their  hands  stretched  out,  inviting  him — ^their  voices  distinctly 
heard  above  the  din  of  a  whole  people — ^their  strength  at  his  service— if  need 
should  be.  **  To  hesitate  longer  were  a  scandal  for  the  son  of  Clinias !"  he 
said  ;  and  sprung  to  land.    . 

And  frcfm  that  moment  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  had  landed.  Upon 
him  alone  all  eyes  were  riveted.  Him  alone  did  the  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  surround.  Brothers,  fathers,  husbands — who  could  think  of  (kek  re- 
nun,  when  there  was  Alciblades  to  gaze  at  ?  He  passed  on  through  crowded 
streets,  detained  every  moment  .by  embraces.  To  kiss  the  very  hem  of  his 
mantle  was  something  worth  fighting  for.  Those  near  him  were  covering  his 
person  and  his  path  with  flowers :  the  distant  could  at  least  make  use  of  their 
voices.  The  seniors  i>ointed  him  out  to  their  children.  The  matrons,  with  a 
sigh,  remembered  their  youth ;  the  virgins,  with  a  smile,  bethought  them  of 
Kevrg.  The  striplings  were  praying  to  die  early,  so  they  might  mU  resemble 
lim.  The  men  devoured  him  with  admiring  glances.  Tears  of  ecstasy  were 
streaming  from  a  myriad  of  eyes. 

What  followed  on  that  memorable  day — the  council— the  assembly— the 
speech — ^we  leave  to  your  quick  conceptions.  Our  reporter  was  present  as 
usual;  but  at  this  instant  we  are  not  in  the  vein  to  extend  his  abominable  hie- 
roglyphics. Suffice  to  remind  you  that  things  went  weU.  The  people's  most 
gracious  majesty,  says  Xenophon,  would  not  have  borne  any  opposition  to  their 
nivorite.  Nothing  would  content  them  but  a  new  title  for  the  nonce ;  and 
Alciblades  went  forth  from  the  Pnyx,  hailed  by  20,000  mouths— smelling 
strcHigly  of  garlic — PLSNipOTEMTiABT-GEMEEALissuf  o.  And  yet  there  was  one 
drawback. 

If  we  &ai«  a  weakness— an  hypothesis  not  altogether  nugatory — it  is  to  be^ 
is  the  once  redoubtable  Daniel  O'Connell  used  to  tell  us  of  himself,  slightly 
sqierstitious.  Should  we  see  a  niaepie,  tpii  we  must,  though  the  lady  (S'our. 
love  were  hanging  on  one  arm  and  the  ghost  of  an  ancient  Persian  on  the 
other.  Sooner  than  get  out  of  bed  without  left  leg  foremost,  on  a  winter 
noming,  we  would  lie  there — ^three  hours  beyond  our  indispensable  allow- 
mce.  And  if  we  did  once  cut  our  nails  upon  a  Friday,  do  we  not  recollect, 
irith  a  shiver,  that  the  worst  news  we  ever  heard  reached  us  by  express  that 
srenin^  1  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  we  first  read  an  English  Plutarch — 
immediately  after  the  Footstep,  Shakspeare's  historical  plavs,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, and  Pope's  Iliad— our  ingenuous  little  heart,  ali^y  fondly  attached  to 
Alcibiades,  used  to  throb  strangely  at  the  following  expressions :— «<  Amidat 
this  glory  and  prosperity  of  Alcibiades,  some  people  were  still  uneasy,  looking 
upon  the  time  of  his  return  a$  ominouSf  for  on  that  very  day  was  kept  the 
nynteria,  or  purification  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  It  was  the  25th  of  Tharge- 
5* 
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lioOf  when  the  Praziergidffi  perform  thoee  cermonies  which  cart  not t»htmedUif 
disrobing  the  image  and  covering  it  up.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Athenians  of  aU 
dayi  reckon  this  thi  most  unlucky^  and  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  transact 
business  on  it.  And  it  seemed  that  the  goddess  did  not  receive  him  graciously, 
but  rather  with  aversion,  since  ^  hid  her  face  from  him"  You  may  believe  it 
or  not,  as  you  please,  but  there  were  some  of  these  sentences  that  always 
made  us  blubber. 

•*  We  knew 
That  the  dark  preeage  must  be  true  V* 

Alcibiadet  himself,  when  Anytus — as  some  confoundedly  good-natured 
friend  or  other  is  sure  in  such  cases  to  do— pointed  out  to  him  that  evening  the 
unfortunate  coincidence,  did  not  half  like  it.  ^  It  was  shame^"  he  said,  **  Siatne 
that  made  the  goddess  hide  her  countenance — shame  for  having  exiled  her 
dearest  son  so  long — shame  for  her  children's  fickleness,  which  alone  pre- 
vented me  from  coming  back  seven  years  a^o,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Syra^ 
cuse."  But  there  was  a  nervousness  in  the  impatience  wherewith  he  hurried 
Anytus  away,  to  spread  abroad  this  explanation  of  the  matter,  that  showed 
how  he  was  affected  by  the  omen.  And,  though  Timandra,  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  rejoined  him  at  that  evening's  banquet,  he  could  not  drive  it  from  his 
mind.    It  haunted  his  dreams. 


Let  us  dispel  them !  Imagine  the  glorious  sunshine  of  a  morning  in  Athens. 
Those  beams,  whose  naked  effulgedce  would  glare  too  fiercely  on  luxurious 
eyes,  are  tempered  b^  hangings  of  a  roseate  hue.  But  they  give  light  enough 
to  discover  the  interior  of  a  superb  apartment.  Mark  that  richl)r  decorated 
couch.  One  of  its  occupants  has  been  for  some  time  in  a  waking  trance. 
And  now  he  saws  the  air  with  an  angry  gesture,  as  if  waving  off  some  invisible 
intruder  on  his  privacy.  Hush !  he  has  startled  the  beautiful  being  that  lies 
beside  him. 


SCBNB  XIX. 
AlCIBIADES — ^TufAlfDRA. 

Tim.  (wMng).  What's  this?  Thou       Tim.  May  I  know  it! 

already  stirring  ?     And  wak'st   not       Ale,  Nay,  'tis  but  idle  tattle,  I  could 

me?  have   wished    hidden    from  myself. 

Ale,  Mine  eyes  alone  were  wakeful   To  think  that  my  levity  should  have 

—my  soul  was  dreaming.  forgotten  this  Plyntena !    To  think 

T%m.  And  what   the   yisions  that   that  An3rtus  had  better  grounds  for 

were  sweeping  before  iti    Pleasant  his  solicitude  than  I  allowed  him  to 

ones,  no  doubt.  ^CPP^  ^ 

Ale.  Not  altogether.  Tim,  Canst  thou  possibly  be  se- 

Tim.  Ingrate,  with   Timandra  at  rious  ?  Concern  thyself  about  such  a 

thy  side!  {With  a  pieroing  glance),   piece  of  superstition !  Thou  that  scarce 

It  must   have   been  then,  that  thou  believest  in  gode^  alarm  thyself  at  the 

again  art  weary wrath  of  a  goddess  ! 

ilZc.  Nay,  no  suspicions!  My  visions       Ak.  (gravely).    Timandra!   Thou 
came  not  mm  ihis  side.  heardest  yesterday  my  prayer  to  Mi- 

Tim.  Whence,  theni  What  cares  nerva,  and  wouldst  have  me  doubt  of 
could  still  find  their  way  to  thee?  her  existence ? 
Hast  thou  not  recovered  all  1  Country  Tim.  'Twas  because  oih^s  heard  it 
and  home,  wealth  and  dignity,  kin-  thou  spak'st  so !  Do  I  need  teaching 
dred  and  (/tenderly  embracing  kirn)  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  your  Eleu- 
friend  ?  sinian  secrets  t  or  to  read  the  language 

Ale.  All— yet  something  still  dis-   of  thy  heart,  which  likes  as  few  supe^ 
juiets  me.  rtori  as  may  be!    By  Juno,  Socrates 
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must  have  meant  do  good  bj  his  dear 
pupils  when  he  appealed  to  oowiwand 
backed  himself  bj  prodigies. 

Ale.  Did  all  mrnd  them  as  little  as 
I  do,  a  drop  of  rain  would  scarcely 
break  up  an  aasembly*  or  a  diseased 
liver  quell  the  oourace  of  ten  thousand 
men.  But  since  such  things  will  hap- 
pen— since  I  cannot  help  remember- 
ing ifco/ panic  which  preceded  the  Si- 
ciTian  War— 4iard  enough  to  quiet  at 
the  time,  and  amply  ju^ed«  in  vul- 
gar estimation,  by  the  issue — I  am  any 
thing  rattier  than  indifferent  about 
this  accident — I  even  tremble  more 
perhaps  than  any  Athenian  of  them 
all  fi>r  its  consequences. 

Tim,    Con$equtnixi !  What?   you 

really  imagine 

Ale.  O,  I  know  the  pNSople !  The 
highest  claim  upon  their  friendship 
has  that  Leader,  who  seems  to  be  also 
the  friend  of  Heaven.  Fearless*  at 
bis  word,  will  thousands  rush  upon 
destruction.  His  guardian  Power, 
they  deem,  will  blunt  the  hostile  ^- 
rows  and  palsy  the  foeman's  arm. 
But  with  quaking  hearts  do  they  fol- 
low an  Agamemnon  if  a  Calchas  fore- 
bode him  wo.  Let  a  bird  but  rustle, 
they  flee  fifom  an  imaginary  ambush- 
let  the  least  mischance  befall  them, 
their  firat  thoughts  are  treason  and 
surrender.  And  therefore--(A«  pauses 
for  two  wtomenls,  as  if  arrested  by  a 
sudden  thoughtf  and  then  leaps  hastHy 
from  ike  be^.  Ha,  I  have  it !  I  have 
the  antidote !  Rejoice,  Timandra,  I 
have  it— and  I  owe  it  to  one  word  of 
thine  I    (Clasping  her  with  transport). 

Tisn,  By  FsMna  and  by  Venus,  I 


tremble  for  thy  brains  I  This  eoooh 
seems  safe  no  longer. 

A/c.  (snsiHng).  Fear  not  In  an 
ecstaey  I  was,  but  not  quite  a  delirium. 
How  strange  those  flashes  of  the  soul, 
that  dart  forth  with  incredible  celeri- 
ty, and  work  with  so  much  the  more 
power!  Wonderful,  that  over  some 
projects  we  often  brood  for  years, 
while  others,  in  the  very  moment  of 
conception,  spring  up  at  once  to  ma- 
turity !  See  now— a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  has  the  word  Eleusie 
fallen  on  my  ear  as  an  empty  sound. 
Even  j^ow  1  had  but  a  pasnng  con- 
sciousness that  thou  hadst  used  it,  and 
yet — but,  no,  no!  many  a  design  is 
poor  enough  in  the  tellinjg^  that  is  bril- 
liant and  momentous  in  the  doing. 
Farewell— four  hours  already  has  it 
been  day  for  the  rsst  of  the  world. 
'Tis  time  that  I  too  think  <^  my  day's 
business.  (Kisses  her  thrice,  and  hast- 
ens  away). 

Tim.  (Oaxing  q^  him).  Wholly, 
utterly  the  same  as  ever !  Gold  may 
waste  away  through  time,  but  his 
stamp  remains  unworn!  Incompre- 
hensible being !  A  voluptuary  without 
parallel,  and  vet  so  active  that  before 
noon  he  will  match  and  overmatch 
the  day's  work  of  the  most  abstinent 
ascetic.  And  I  too,  silly  one  I  Ftiith- 
less  to  all  others,  and  faithfhl  only  to 
this  faithless  one !  With  joy  would  I 
plunder  all  the  millions  upon  earth  but 
to  enrich  this  sole  one  with  my  booty, 
if  he  would  take  it  Destiny,  destiny ! 
I  feel  how  wisely  our  poets  sing  when 
they  sing  o[  thee  as  the  hmitcMe! 


And  so,  as  Xenophon  teUs  us  in  less  than  a  score  of  words,  the  first  exploit 
of  the  new  Plenipotentiary  was  to  celebrate  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  with  all 
their  ancient  pomp  and  land-procession,  instead  of  sneaking  along  the  coast 
by  sea,  as  the  Athenians  had  oeen  hitherto  forced  to  do,  ever  since  Agis  and 
the  Spartans  had  hung  over  them  at  Deceleia.  Nor  was  the  spectacle,  we 
dare  say,  a  whit  the  worse  for  the  turn-out  of  the  whole  Attic  forces  to  pro- 
tect it  It  was  a  classical  crusade— valor  championing  religion.  Better  de- 
vice there  could  not  be  for  stopping  envious  mouths,  and  putting  the  Plynieria 
out  <^  heads  that  seldom  carried  two  ideas  at  a  time. 

Now  is  Alcibiades  more  popular  than  ever.  Polite  requests  are  made  to 
him— according  to  Plutarch — ''that  he  will  at  once  abolish  the  privfleges  of 
the  people  and  the  laws,  and  quell  those  busy  spirits  who  would  otherwise  be 
the  ruin  of  state." 

We  will  give  him  credit  for  declining  this  policy  on  patriotic  principles.  It 
looks  at  least  very  like  it,  that,  within  three  months  of  his  appdntment  to 
sntocracy,  he  sailed  once  more  from  the  PeirsBus  against  the  revolted  isle  and 
dtyof  Andros.  Here  the  Lacedemonians  had  a  force  to  aid  the  rebels.  They 
waited  under  anns  to  encounter  the  Athenian  chief.  It  was  his  last  victory, 
and  this  his  last  appeal  to  soldiers  who  adored  him. 
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"To  iDflame  your  valor  I  might  number  up  more  topics  than  the  Heaven 
haa  stars  to  show  or  the  ocean  islands.  Your  duty  to  the  land  of  your 
fathers — your  former  trophies — ^your  swelling  hopes — on  a  thousand  themes 
like  these  I  might  expatiate.  But  I  pass  them  by.  Our  Cause  breathes  its 
own  exhortation,  and  ye  will  listen  to  it.  One  thing  alone,  I  beseech  you, 
one  thing  ponder  well !  I,  once  the  leader  of  your  enemies,  speak  from  an 
experience  no  Greek  has  ever  had  before  me.  For  an  Athenian  to  be  daring 
is  twofold  more  glorious  than  for  u  Spartan.  No  wonder  if  the  Spartan 
^reet  with  indifference  or  with  joy  the  death  of  a  soldier !  What  does  he  lose, 
ID  losing  life,  but  a  load  of  pain  and  toil  1  But  since  ye  have  a  better  lot  on 
this  side  of  the  grave,  a  higher  praise  must  follow  you  beyond  it,  when  in  the 
spirit  of  a  ncbler  self-devotion  ye  are  brave  in  the  right  place — and  that  right 
place  is  Here  V* 

With  a  joyous  clashing  of  their  shields,  and  a  still  more  joyous  shout,  the 
warriors  answered  him.  The  thunderbolt  descends  not  more  inevitably  upon 
the  oak  it  shivers  than  the  Athenians  rushed  upon  the  foe. 


The  longest  summer's  day  has  its  meridian  point  at  which  the  sun  begins 
to  take  its  downward  course,  and  oft  we  hail  tnat  point  with  glad  emotions, 
gratefully  anticipating  the  bdmy  cool  of  eve.  But,  O !  how  different  it  is  to 
mark  the  zenith  of  a  great  man's  destiny,  to  see  the  light  of  his  glory  sud- 
denly  stand  still,  and  soon  '*  towards  Heaven's  descent  sloping  its  west'ring 
wheel."    We  have  reached  that  point  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades. 

The  victory  at  Andros  was  not  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  town.  And 
"  whenever,"  says  the  Boeotian  biographer,  "  Alcibiades  happened  to  fail  in 
what  he  undertook,  it  was  suspected  to  be  from  want  of  inclination,  not  from 
want  of  ability.  They  thought  nothing  too  hard  for  him."  He  was  the 
martyr  of  his  own  genius.  Fortune,  so  often  his  friend,  would  not  be  his 
slave. 

Murmurs  from  the  shores  of  Attica  were  %vafted  to  him  on  the  wings  of 
Zephyr.  He  heard  them  and  laughed.  "Pallas  herself,"  he  exclaimed,  •* is 
subject  to  Fate.  Would  they  have  the  protected  mightier  than  h\3  protectress  ?** 
His  toords  were  in  earnest — not  so  was  nis  laughter. 

We  must  patch  again  with  Plutarch.  *»Lysander,  the  Lacedemonian  ad- 
miral, out  of  the  money  he  received  from  Cyrus,  raised  the  wages  of  each 
mariner  from  three  oboli  a-day  to  four,  whereas  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Al- 
cibiades paid  his  men  three.  The  latter,  therefore,  went  into  Caira  to  raise 
money,  leaving  the  fleet  in  charge  of  Antiochus  ....  Expressly  com- 
manded by  Alcibiades  to  let  no  provocation  from  the  enemy  induce  him  to 
hazard  an  engagement,  yet"-: 

We  will  not  forestall  Scene  XX.  Only  observe  that  its  place  is  Miletus,  its 
time  evening,  and  the  persons  Alcibiades,  Timandra,  Alexion,  Menander,  with 
other  friends  and  guests  at  the  table  of  the  chiefl 


Scene  XX. 
f A  Bahquet. 

Ak.  Nay,  midnight  is  still  far  off,  AU.   And  we  follow  the  beautiful 

and  we  must  greet  it  when  it  comes.  Timondra. 

But  this  one  goblet  more,  my  bro-  Tim.   'Tis  but  fair,  too,  that  these 

thers!    'Tisthelastofmy  Syracusan  last  cups  ring  clearer  than  the  rest 

wine.  when  we  join  them.    Cheerily,  my 

Tim.   (laughing).  The  lastl    That  friends,  cheerily!    (They  join  cups  M 

alters  the  matter.    See,  I  claim  a  se-  round^. 

cond  filling  of  the  cup  I  have  emptied  AU.  The  word  was  never  more  in 

already.  season.    To  be  plain  with  you,  my 
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brothen,  to-dar  ye  have  not  altogether 
coDtented  roe.  Even  this  burst  of  mirth, 
to  which  Timandra  roiused  you,  broke 
<^too  suddenly.  All  my  efforts  seem- 
ed  to  fall  on  you  like  sparks  upon 
damp  tinder.  The  very  plaudits  you 
DOW  and  then  bestowed  sounded  not 
as  coming  from  the  heart. 

AIL  No!  no!— the  son  of  Clinias 
forever! 

Ale,  Not  to  me,  but  to  our  absent 
friends  be  this  cup  devoted — ^to  Anti- 
ochus  before  them  all ! 

Metu  (m  spile  (fhwueff).  O  that  ha 
could  h^  of  it ! 

Aic.  Hear  of  it  he  shall— through 
my  lips  and  yours. 

Akx.  Ah! 

Ale.  (surpritei).  Thou  sighest!— 
Wherelorel 

Tim.  (Jtaughing),  A  sigh  for  the  Ca- 
rian  maid  he  loves  aim  leaves  be- 
hind. 

Ale,  Take  her  with  thee,  friend; 
take  her  with  thee !  If  love  cannot 
win  her,  try  stratagem.  Rapes  are 
not  yet  out  of  fashion ;  commodious 
are  our  ships,  and  the  berths  may  be 
—widened. 

Tim,  You  think  then  of  an  early 
start 

Ale,  Perhaps  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row. 

Tim,  And  are  pleased  with  the  re- 
iolt  of  your  commission  ? 

AlcT^ever  more  entirely.  Motk- 
raHiony  as  you  know,  is  not  the  pecu- 
liar tault  of  my  desires.  Yet  this 
lime  I  beheld  my  wildest  wish  sur- 
passed. Six  ships  and  one  hundred 
talents  I  bring  with  me— one  hundred 
taleots  more,  and  twelve  armed  ves- 
sels follow  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
—Ha!  how  Antiochus  will  stare  and 
my  army  shout ! 

Alex,  Ah! 

Ale,  (fretfully).  Again  that  sigh! 
T^U  me,  I  adjure  ye,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  I  have  sworn  a  yet  more  deadly 
hate  to  sorrow  than  to  Sparta. 

Tim,  Even  when  calamities  befall 
thyself? 

Ale,  Even  then— by  all  the  gods- 
even  then ! 

Tim,  Well  then,  I  will  nut  thee  to 
the  proof.  Let  us  see  whether  this 
oath  were  more  serious  than  thy  com- 
mon love-vows.  Son  of  Clinias, 
known  to  thee  is  that  decree  of  the 
immortals,  wherebv  rebukins:  human 
pnae,  tney  nave  unKed,  irom  aii  eter- 
nity, mischance  with  prosperous  for- 
tune ;  and  therefore—     . 


Ale,  Ha,  what  is  this)  A  curse  oa 
thee,  Timandra — a  curse  upon  our 
love,  if  thou  torment  me  more  with 
this  prefatory  phrasing !  Speak,  what 
is  it  1  Be  lemlie— if  so  it  must  be- 
but  be  bn'if! 

TSm,  Right!— Tis  odIv  my  sex 
such  words  of  preface  might  beseem. 
Thine  is  of  sterner  stuff.  Be  then  a 
Mam! — lif^  up  that  goblet  brimming 
full,  that  we  may  see  whether  thy 
heart  throbs  not,  thine  arm  shakes  noi, 
when  I  tell  thee— eighteen  ships  thou 
here  bestowost  on  the  Athenians ;  but 
fifteen  has  Antiochus— mean  while- 
lost  Thou  art  mute! — Lift  up  the 
goblet,  I  say,  without  one  shudder,  that 
we  may  discern  in  thee  the  man  and 
the  unmovabie  hero. 

Some,  (hidifig  their  faeei).  Ye  gods  I 

Ale.  (in  a  solemn  tone^  having  Jirst 
glanced  round  the  circlet  then  fixed  &u 
eyee  upon  Timaiidba).  I  lift  the  gob- 
let, and  I  i^ake  not  I  lift  it — and 
may  each  drop  that  falle  be  fire  for 
ever  in  my  soul !  Yet  I  deny  it  not,  thy 
speech  hath  pierced  mv  heart  like  ar- 
rows.— Fifteen  ships  tost  by  Antio- 
chus!—How  was  itl — Who  brought 
this  dreadful  newsl — b't  surel— Vt 
undisputed? 

Tim.  Not  more  certain  are  thy  life 
and  my  love.  A  messenger  despatch- 
ed from  Samos  brought  it.  He  would 
have  burst  in  upon  thee  while  yet  en- 
gaged with  the  Milesian  council — ^I 
kept  him  back. 

Ale.  And  why  ? 

Tim,  Because  I  knew  not  if  this  in- 
telligence were  yet  proper  for  aU  ears ; 
because  I  thought  twould  be  more 
supportable  by  thee,  after  a  merry 
feast  and  glowing  wine  had  given 
thee  new  force  and  spirit  to  endure  it 
At  least  this  uted  to  be  thy  way  of 
thinking. 

Ale,  used  to  be,  and  w/— But, 
where  are  the  letters  ? 

Tim.  Nowhere. 

Ale.  How  ?— and  Antiochus— 

Tim,  Writes  not 

Ale.  (disturbed).  Writes  not  1— not 
at  all  ?  Fixedly  thou  gazest  on  me— 
unspoken  works  are  hovering  on  thy 
lips.  Timandra,  I  adjure  thee— speak ! 
tell!  conclude! 

Tim.  Antiochus  forgot  thy  counsel 
— challenged,  with  a  portion  of  his 
fleet,  Lysander 

Ale.  Ha.  the  senseless— but  no !  he 
is  still  my  mend.    Go  on  l 

Tim,  And  Lysander  came ;  at  first 
with  a  few  galleys,  that  held  Antio- 
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chus  engaged ;  then  forth  came  the 
whole  Spartan  fleet  In  line  of  battle. 
The  Athenians  hastened  to  support 
their  countrymen.  They  fought  brave- 
ly, but  in  broken  order.  The  Spar- 
tans conquered.  Fifteen  ships  they 
have  taken ;  of  the  crews  but  few  were 
captured. 

Ale,  Still  one  ray  of  hope !  Kind 
Timandra,  I  thank  thee. — ^But  Antio- 
chusl 

Tim.  Provedhimself  worthy  of  thy 
heart.  His  disgrace  and  his  errors  he 
was  not  able  to — (hesitates) — 

Ale.  {in  agony).  Timandra— by  all 
thegods — was  not  able  to  do  what  7 

Tim.  Survive. — He  fell  like  a  he- 
TO,  who  could  err,  and  expiate  his 
errors'. — fell  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight! 

Ale.  (toith  a  cry  of  desffoir).  Anti- 
ochus  dead!^dead!  He,  my  first 
friend  and  my  last!  O  then,  away 
with  hero  pride,  and  hero  calmness ! 


Nature    thou    triumphest. Antio- 

chus  dead!  Dreadful  Jove ! — ^now  do 
I  believe  in  thine  omnipotence.  This 
bolt  smites  deep — ^through  heart  and 
brain. — (Springing  up).  Brothers, 
farewell ' 

AH.  Whither,  Alcibiades— O,  whi- 
ther 1 

Ale.  (turning  round).  True !  that  I 
had  forgotten.  To-morrow  we  depart ! 
See  ye  to  that,  my  friends.  Give  ye 
the  orders.  Sobs  would  choke  me» 
did  I  myself  essay  it.    (Rushes  out). 

Tim.  (caUing  after  him).  W  hither  1 
Do  these  tears  dishonor  thee?  Did 
ever  tears  of  pity  misbecome  a  man — 
that  thou  wilt  not  shed  them  in  our 
company? — Stay  I  Stay! — He  hears 
me  not.— I  never  saw  him  thus:  but 
I  must  follow  him — must  sound  in  his 
ear  who  and  what  he  was— that  Athens 
may  still  preserve  her  guardian,  we 
our  friend. 


To  any  one  that  may  venture  in  the  lapse  of  ages  yet  unborn  to  take  up 
this  subject  after  Meissner  and  us,  we  recommend  matter  for  four  most  supe- 
rior Tcileaux  between  the  preceding  scene  and  that  which  is  about  to  follow. 
In  one  let  Timandra— not  pour  unheeded  consolation  into  her  lover's  ears — 
but  **  chastise  him  with  the  valor  of  her  tongue,"  until  all  his  soul  be  roused  to 
vengeance.  In  another,  let  the  baffled  man  be  seen,  having  come  back  from 
Ephesus  to  Samoa,  after  a  vain  attempt  te  provoke  Lysander  to  the  combat  r 
let  him  receive  a  letter  from  Aspasia  (we  have  half  a  mind  to  try  our  own  hand 
upon  thai)^  announcing  that  his  ruin  is  again  plotted  at  Athens,  and  warning 
him  to  flee :  let  him  hint  to  Timandra,  and  the  friends  that  still  adhere  to  hini» 
that  he  has  a  refuge  prepared  in  Thrace.  A  third  should  show  the  flight  be- 
fun  : — ^let  Alcibiades  ana  Timandra  have  the  boards  to  themselves  in  the  first 
instance — but  Diophantes,  too  fond  of  boOi  to  forego  their  company,  contrives 
to  be  included  in  the  party.  A  fourth  may  bring  the  exile  to  his  Thraciaa 
castle,  near  Bisanthe.  And  once  there — stand  aside,  good  Mr.  Merriman — 
we  must  buckle  to  this  gear  in  our  own  proper  person. 


SCEME  XXI. 


Morning — The  Chamber  o/'Timandba. 
TiMANDBX — DiOFHANTSs  (entering). 


Dioph.  Too  early,  perhaps. 

Tkn.  Not  for  me,  but  certainly  for 
htm.  (Pointing  to  the  open  door  of  an 
adjoining  room).  Look  you  here ! 
There  he  is,  still  sleeping  away  like 
one  entranced.  Nearer  yet !  i  know 
well  the  depth  of  his  slumbers :  Even 
our  prattle  will  not  rouse  him. 

Diavh.  Therefore  stijl  less  will  this. 
(i^naicnxng  a  meej. 

TVm.  (struggling).    'Twere  a  good 


deed  to  wake  him  noio— and  you  de^ 
serve  I  should. 

Dioph.  Deserve  it  not^  you  mean. 
Is  the  friend^  afler  days  of  absence* 
not  worthy  of  at  least  one  kiss,  when 
the  lover  gets  ten?  Besides,  him — 
for  whom  I  would  willingly  pour  out 
my  blood  to  the  last  drop— whom 
never  word  nor  thought  of  mine  de- 
ceived— mm  m  one  singie  pomt  ^. 
could  betray  with  easy  conscience. 
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7%R.  ExcelleDt ! — And  that  point  is  ? 
Diofh.  Lots!  It  would  be  but 
paying  him  back  in  his  own  coin — no 
aK>re.  O  Timandra,  not  equal  to 
thee— for  how  could  that  be  possible  ? 
—but  at  least  like  thee  was  the  damsel 
I  once  found  in  his  arms,  and  who  un- 
til that  hour  had  reposed  in  mine. 
Only  by  way  of  retaliation- 

Tima.  {austerely.)  I  am  in  earnest, 
Diophantes,  when  I  tell  thee— back  i 
You  men  appear  to  think  you  must 
babble  of  nought  but  love,  when  you 
find  us  alone.  Come  now,  rehearse 
me  your  adventures. 

IhoplL  Has  he  not  done  that  al- 
ready? 

Ttm.  How  ^ould  he,  when  you  re- 
tum^  so  late  at  night,  and  he  is  still 
asleep  1 

Dioph.  (entkusiattically.)  O  Timan- 
dra,  what  a  man  is  that !  Numberless, 
says  some  one  or  other  with  truth,  are 
the  wonders  of  nature :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  boundless  is  the  space  she 
has  to  work  in.  How  narrow,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  lodging  of  this  spirit, 
and  yet,  by  the  eternal  powers,  its 
wonders  too  are  infinite. 

Tim.  Very  true,  and  by  noe  readily 
admitted !  Only,  what  incites  thee  at 
present  to  this  Pindaric  euloey  1 

Dioph.  hbq[>erience  of  the  last  eight 
days.  Lo  now,  I  had  known  him  al- 
ready in  good  fortune  and  in  bad,  in 
war  and  in  jollity,  in  feasting  and  in 
exile ;  among  Spartans,  Athenians,  and 
Persians.  He  was  never  the^same,  and 
yet  olwajTs like  himself.  Simple,  com- 
pared to  him,  were  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  yet  would  he  seem  as 
smooth  and  limpid  as  the  waters  of 
some  breezeless  pool.  But  now— now  / 
O,  by  the  gods  of  Greece,  his  last  part 
was  not  his  easiest. 

Tim.  What  then  was  he  playing  1 
That  of  Thracian,  without  doubt. 

Diopk.  And  to  what  perfection! — 
Here,  too,  the  first  of  all !  First  at 
the  court  of  Seuthes,  as  once  at  the 
court  of  Tissanhernes.  You  remem- 
ber how  we  laughed,  when  he  ex- 
changed the  graceful  garb  of  Attica 
for  the  barbarous  raiment  of  these 
parts — arming  his  back  with  bow  and 
•quiver,  his  thigh  with  a  Thracian 
•oymitar.  But  you  should  have  seen 
him  when  he  entered  the  prince's  hall 
In  this  costume :  then  would  you  hava 
owned  that  even  such  rusticity  sat  no- 
bly on  him. 

Tim.  O  I  do  believe  itr-4»eliev6  it 
readily. 


Diopk.  Proudly,  as  is  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  did  Seuthes  eye  him. 
Not  longer  than  one  second  looked  he 
so.  Then  was  astonishment  his  first, 
admiration  his  second  emotion.  He 
advanced  to  meet  him;  offered  him 
hand  and  lips ;  and  the  Son  of  Clinias 
returned  the  pressure  and  the  kiss,  as 
if  he  had  received — not  a  special  fa- 
vor, but  a  comnnon  salutation.  The 
prince  placed  him  next  himself.  Their 
talk  was  of  war  and  of  the  chase. 
Every  sentence  that  dropped  from 
the  mouth  of  Alci  blades  was  uttered 
in  wisdom,  and  strengthened  by  expe- 
rience. In  order  to  display  his  trea- 
sures, Seuthes  ordered  the  horses  to 
be  brought  forth.  In  them,  as  you 
know,  consists  the  Thracian's  greatest 
wealth,  and  in  training  of  them  his 
highest  arV  Hence  you  may  guess 
how  beautiful  were  the  horses' of  Seu- 
thes. Alcibiades  pronounced  on  them 
with  a  look  and  tone  of  an  adept; 
above  all  the  rest  he  rated  one  of  them, 
that  trod  the  earth  with  a  majesty — 
glanced  round  him  with  a  fire — as  if 
he  had  been  wont  to  draw  the  chariot 
erf"  the  war-god  himself  to  battle. 

Tim.  {smiling.)  O  keep  to  prose,'my 
good  Diophantes! 

Diopk.  He  too— thy  lover — gene- 
rally so  sparing  of  his  praise,  was  now 
extrava^t  in  the  expressions  of  his 
admiration.  ^  And  yet  it  is  only  his 
shape,"  answered  Seuthes,  **  that  de- 
termines me  to  keep  him.  It  is  im- 
possible to  break  the  animal.  I  my. 
self  have  never  mounted  hira:  one 
only  individual  will  he  bear  as  rider." 
—••And  this  individual  1"—" Is  the 
man  who  bred  him."—"  Ha !  a  peculi- 
arity," cried  Alcibiades,  and  his  cheeks 
already  glowed ;—"  that  makes  this 
noble  creature  yet  nobler  in  my  eyes ! 
Seuthes,  Seuthes,  I  ask  thee  but  a 
single  fdvor.  Suffer  me  to  mount 
him." 

Tim.  May  I  pass  for  more  menda- 
cious than  Cassandra,  if  I  foresaw  not 
this  request. 

Diopk.  Seuthes  gravely  shook  his 
head ;  all  we  Greeks  pressed  anxious- 
ly round  Alcibiades;  with  the  most 
emphatic  earnestness  I  adjured  him, 
in  the  Persian  tongue,  not  to  draw 
upon  himself  such  needless  danger. 
He  laughed,  and  remained  unmoved. 
*«  Seuthes,"  he  said,  *«hadst  thou  de. 
scribed  to  me  this  horse  as  quite  un. 
tameable,  my  entreaty  had  been  fren- 
zy, or  at  least  fool-hanliness.  But  the 
horse  that  endures  em  rider,  will  en- 
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endure  yet  more^of  such  as  he  finds 
worthy  to  cross  him.  No  doubt  but 
that  lordly  animal  would  amble  meek- 
ly under  thee.  But  since  thou  seekest 
not  to  prove  him,  allow  me  to  show 
my  hardihood — with  one  condition,  ne- 
vertheless— that  the  groom  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  carry  shall  first  bestride 
him." 

Tim.  How  fine  the  compliment !  and 
how  wise  the  condition ! 

Dioph.     Seuthes    assented.      The 


hold  him  the  best  man  on  such  occa- 
sions who  drains  the  deepest  bowl. 
With  wild  and  terrible  cries  they  pass 
it  to  their  neighbors.  What  a  con- 
trast to  our  jocund  meals,  where  the 
mvrtle-branch  and  song  go  round, 
where  even  the  lowest  note  of  a  Ti- 
mandra's  silver  voice  is  not  unheard ! 
To  the  rest  of  us  Athenians,  what 
they  called  mirih  and  raving.  He 
alone,  far  from  showing  wondeir  br 
even  a  look,  caroused,  revelled,  riotea* 


froom  mounted  the  horse.  Closely  as  if,  instead  of  the  pupil  of  Aspasia» 
id  Alcibiades  observe  how  he  curbed  he  had  been  a  semi-barbarian.  Not 
and  governed  him.  As  soon  as  his  a  cup  did  he  allow  to  pass  him.  For 
own  turn  was  come,  he  approached  Anacreon's  songs  he  howled  out  some 
with  a  friendly  air;  caressed  and  Thracian  ffibberish.  In  noise,  non- 
praised  him  much  and  long.  The  ani-  sense,  and  horse-laughter  he  left  them 
tnal  appeared  to  understand  the  com-  all  behind  him. 


pliment.  More  proudly  did  it  arch  its 
neck,  pawed  the  ground,  and  loudly 
neighed.  With  a  bound  the  daring 
rider  was  on  its  back — and  sharply  at 
first  did  the  courser  prove  his  horse- 
manship!— rearing,  plunging,  wheel 


Tim.  I  see  him  before  my  eyes. 

Dioph.  The  banquet  seemed  to  us 
to  be  over,  when  up  rose  a  Thracian  ; 
in  stature  half  a  e^ant,  and  in  mind  a 
whole  savage.  It  was  more  like  a 
wine-cask  than  a  goblet  that  he  heaved 


ing  round  and  round,  were  the  least  of  up,  with  a  mighty  effort,  in  both  hands. 


its^furious  efforts.  Firm  he  sat,  as  if 
horse  and  man  were  one.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  contest  was  over,  and  the 
noble  animal  went  under  him  more 
tamely  than  under  its  accustomed 
trainer.  Then  pealed  flpom  every  side 
the  shout  of  admiration.  He  receiv- 
ed it  with  as  much  indifference  as 

if 

Tim.  O,  well  do  I  know  the  impos- 
tor's cunning !    His  heart  was  throb- 


•* Noble  Alcibiades!*'  he  exclaimed, 
•*  thou  hast  borne  thyself  this  day  more 
manfiilly  than  ever  Athenian  did  be- 
fore thee.  Pledge  me  but  in  thii,  to 
the  health  of  King  Seuthes,  and  I  will 
confess — thou  deserveet  to  have  had 
Thracia  for  thy  Hrth-place.'  We  all 
laughed  loud  at  this  challenge.  Alci- 
biades only  smiled.  "  Drink  it  out,** 
said  he,  *<and  I  follow  thee."  No 
sooner  said  than  done.    A  wretch  pe- 


bine  with  delight ;  but  not  an  inkling   rishing  of  thirst  drains  not  more  greed- 


of  uiat  upon  his  countenance !  Wei 
this  the  same  horse  he  brought  back 
with  him  1 

Dioph.  The  very  same.  As  soon 
as  he  dismounted,  ^uthes  insisted  he 
should  keep  what  he  alone  could  ma- 
nage. He  declined  it  long.  "Only 
on  condition  he  said  at  last,  **  that  I 
may  fight  on  him,  in  the  next  battle, 
by  thy  side.  Against  thee  I  dare  not 
be  so  mounted.    He  would  know  and 


ily  his  first  cup  of  water,  than  did  the 
Son  of  Clinias  that  monstrous  bowl. 
More  quickly  yet  he  had  filled  it  again, 
and  cried,  "forget  not,  my  frSsnd, 
that  King  Seuthes  has  a  Queen."  All 
eyes  were  fastened  on  him  in  amaze- 
ment. What  a  shout  there  was,  when 
a  second  time  he  set  down  the  vessel 
empty !  With  an  uncertain  hand  the 
Thracian  seized  it :  with  one  almost 
trembling  he  poured  in  the  wine.    He 


shrink  from  his  old  master."    Then   applied  his  lips  to  it  but  suddenly — 


for  the  second  time  did  the  prince 
throw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  his 
friend.  "A  covenant  1"  he  cried, 
"long  wished  and  gladly  hailed!" 
Again  rose  the  shouts  of  the  circle, 
while  thus  the  chiefis  embraced. 

Tim.  A  glorious  triumph ! 

Dioph.  And  not  long  nis  only  one. 
Sumptuous  was  the  feast  that  Seuthes 
spread  before  us.  But  the  Thracian 
luxury — as  you  must  know— lies  more 
in  drinking  than  in  eating.    They 


the  ^blet  tumbled,  still  halt  full,  out 
of  his  grasp,  and  the  toper  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ^ound,  while  our  friend 
rose  up  untiustered,  and  marched  ofT 
with  a  firm  step  to  his  chambers. 

Tim.  A  hero-feat,  that  would  not 
have  shamed  Father  Bacchus  him- 
self! 

Dioph.  Now,  we  thought,  every 
{;lory  bad  been  won  that  can  be  won 
m  Thrace.  The  sequel  showed  us 
there  was  yet  another.     It  must  b» 
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known  to  yoa*  by  report  at  least,  with 
what  devotion  these  half-Greeks  wor- 
ship the  fair.  From  the  chase  to  the 
goblet— from  the  goblet  to  the  dame 
—from  the  dame  to  the  chase  again. 
Such  is  the  everlasting  circle  of  their 
jqjs.  Twice  had  King  Seuthes  prof- 
fered Alcibiades  the  loveliest  damsels 
of  his  court.  Twice  had  he  refused 
the  gift 

Tim,  Rrfiued!  R^ed  them!  By 
the  Doves  of  Venus  1  a  piece  of  conti* 
Benoe  incomprehensible  in  him. 

Diopk.  So  thought  we  Grecians  too. 
All  the  Thradans  stared  at  one  aoo- 
Uier«  wondering  whether  this  were 
virtue  or  disdain.  On  the  third  day, 
as  we  were  resting  awhile  from  the 
chase,  the  king's  nephew— his  suc- 
ceasOT,  perhaps,  since  Seuthes  is  child- 
less—began with  a  smile :— **  In  all 
things,  hitherto,  has  Alcibiades  con- 
quered us;  showing  that  the  liar 
Fame  spoke  truth  for  once,  when  she 
rumored  him  the  first  of  Greeks. 
One  thing  only  I  am  still  curious  to 
know."— •*  Which  isl"  Whether 
our  damsels  think  as  favorably  of  him 
as  those  of  Athens  did  of  yore." — 
•No  wonder,"  replied  the  Son  of 
Ciinlas,  with  a  modest  air,  ^'if  tbey 
Uiousht  otherwise.  Many  a  south 
wimC  9jA  many  a  north,  have  blown 
over  my  hair  and  cheek  since  then — 
BHJdng  the  one  whiter  and  the  other 
browner.  And  yet  it  lies  entirely  in 
thy  choice  to  prove  what  even  in  this 
req>ect  my  guardian  genius  has  done 
finrme." 

T\m»  Ah,  the  traitor !  He  knew 
but  too  well  how  little  he  risked  in  the 
trial?  I  could  almost— almost  bid  thee 
hold  thy  peace,  to  spare  me  the  shock 
I  see  is  coming. 

Dioph.  This  once,  perhaps,  you 
see  too  &Bt  My  story  ends  ditferently 
from  what  you  might  believe. 

Tim.  Really  1—^)  then  end  it,  end 
it! 

DtbpL  We  all  demanded  eagerly 
what  proof  he  meant.  He  put  us  off 
with  one  jest  and  another,  out  when 
King  Seuthes  himself,  at  Ae  renewed 
banquet,  questioned  him  :—**  Well 
then,"  he  answered,  **  bind  the  beau- 
ties of  your  court  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
speak  the  truth.*  Then  let  each  of 
tfaem  mark  upon  a  tablet  the  name  of 
him  who,  if  her  choice  were  free, 
riioald  be  her  chosen  cavalier.  Tis 
a  dangerous  sort  of  ostracism  after  aU, 
and  very  possibly  a  fatal  one  for  me. 

V€fU  ZLL  6 


But  what  will  one  not  venture  for  the 
sake  of  one's  curious/friends  1"  A  burst 
of  lau»;hter  thanked  him  for  this  ^^ood- 
humored  proposal.  Now,  guess  your^ 
self,  Timandra,  hoW  many,  out  of  fif. 
teen  nuiids  and  mations— after  a  world 
of  blushing,  smirking,  and  shanuning 
modesty— at  last  i  ath  trembling  fin- 
gers, traced  out  th  i  name  of  your  fiu 
vorite  ? 

Tim.  The  half  o  f  them  at  least 

Dioph.  More  ye  !  Thirtsen  wrote 
down  his  name.  The  two  exceptions 
were  the  queen,  an<  a  bride  of  the  day 
before.  The  envious  murmurs  of  the 
men  could  hardly  be  restrained.  Their 
lips  just  muttered  a  curse ;  their  eyes 
flashed  daggers.  He  alone,  who  seems 
to  have  made  a  league  with  calmness, 
and  a  perpetual  truce  with  fear,  look- 
ed round  him  with  a  quiet  glance, 
"*  Let  none  of  my  friends  be  discon- 
certed !"  he  said ;  **  let  none  appre- 
hend firom  me  the  loss  of  his  loved 
one!  This  manifold  attachment  af- 
fects me  too  deeply  to  let  me  off^id 
any  of  these  beauties  by  the  choice  of 
her  sister.  Let  tqualiiy^-Bince  jfre* 
fgrence  is  impossible— be  the  lot  of  all ; 
and  to  part— dear  as  it  may  cost  me— 
be  mv  duty  !"  And  so  he  left  the 
chamber,  before  our  astonishment 
could  vent  itself  in  words. 

Tim.  (After  a  tKort  pauk).  May 
my  hair  turn  to  the  locks  of  Medusa, 
if  there  be  not  some  mystery  in  this  I 
He  play  the  continent!  J7e/— Ha, 
by  the  immortals,  more  insatiate  than 
he  areecarce  the  ocean  and  the  grave ; 
ai^  now— («A«Wn^  her  head)--h^ 
you  really  no  suspicion,  no  trace  of 
any  track?  Speak,  Diophantes,  speaJc 
openly  with  me ! 

Dioph.  Suspieum  enough,  and  yet 
not  one  clear  ground  for  positive  con- 

f*  cture.  His  tons  was  strange  enough, 
have  heard  the  same  from  him  when 
his  words  had  a  covert  meaning;  But 
whatl — ^That  continued  dark  to  me, 
and  all. 

Tim,  O  thou  art  dissembling^— 
dissembling  to  thine  own  loss.  Dis- 
cover to  me  more !— Discover  to  me 
all  1 — ^And  thy  reward—— 

Ale,  (from  the  next  room,  tohiJe  he 
springi  lattghing  from  his  bed).  Nay, 
fair  Timandra,  'tis  impossible  for  Dio- 
phantes,  much  as  he  may  wish  it,  to 
earn  the  reward  this  time!  To  me^ 
to  me  alone,  must  you  betake  your- 
self, if  you  would  learn  the  rest 

Tim.  {at  fret  «  UtUe  emXmrr^M^ei^ 
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hut  Boon  recovering  Tunelf).  You  con- 
fen  thcD,  there  is  something  still  to 
learvl 

Ale.  (entering  ike  apartment),  O 
jes,  and  the  best  of  it  all,  if  I  mistake 
not.  Thirteen  of  thy  sex— ray  herald 
lias  already  told  me  so — ^thirteen 
wrote  down  as  heart  and  oath  con- 
strained them ;  but  know,  oven  of  the 
two  that  traced  a  different  name,  one 
at  least  was  forsworn. 

Tim  Howl 

Ale.  My  virtue  seemed  to  thee  un- 
accountable? Say,  could  one  make 
choice  out  of  the  court  of  ELing  Seu- 
thes,  when  the  Queen  herself' 

Tim.  (with  emotion).  The  Queen 
herself !— the    wile    of    Seuthes  ! — 


Lycoris,  so  renowned  for  charms  and 
chastity ! 

Ak.  Herself!  (Jeeringb/).  Dost 
comprehend  now,  good  Diophantes^ 
the  meaning  of  my  tme,  ana  of  the 
reverential  salutation,  with  which  I 
honored  the  Queen  as  I  departed? 
Dost  thou  remember  the  blush,  with 
which  she  thanked  me  r%en,and  for  my 
toast  the  day  before  ? 

Dioph.  (striking  his  forehead). 
Where  were  my  eyes  not  to  see  it  1— 
Where  my  penetration  not  to  fathom 
it? 

Ale.  I  know  not,  unless  both  eyes 
and  mind  were  too  full  of  the  image 
of-T-Timandra. 


The  two  years  spent  by  Alcibiades  in  Thrace  were  not  barren  of  events. 
How  eould  they,  when  he  was  an  actor  ?  But  he,  whom  we  have  followed 
through  great  wars  with  Spart«,  Athens,  Persia,  need  hardly  be  exhibited  vic- 
torious over  half-barbarous  hordes.  Yet  fain  would  we  put  off  the  final  scene, 
the  inevitable  catastrophe.  **  The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still." 
Let  us  take  one  more  conversation  with  Timandra ;  and  if  the  opening  solilo- 
quy remind  you  of  a  grand  passage  in  Schiller's  Robbers,  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  two  people  happened  to  hit  on  the  same  thought.  And  Schiller  made 
use  of  it  &M<,  that's  all." 


Scene  XXII. 


Early  in  the  Morning. 
ALdBLiDEs  (at  an  open  Window).    TniimBA  (asleep  on  a  Couch). 


Ale.  (while  the  sun  is  rising). 
Beautiful  even  here!  Even  in  thy 
rising  over  Thracia's  rygged  peaks 
the  fountain  of  life  and  light !  Hailed 
by  the  choir  of  birds — encircled  by 
clouds  of  (pld — fair  as  a  bride,  and 
fiery  as  a  bndegroom  !  (A  long  pause 
'^his  ardent  look  grows  grave)  Thee  to 
resemble— Thee  !— that  was  the  very 
botf*s  first  wish  and  proud  design. 
Through  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
amid  ue  glitter  of  prosperity,  above 
the  tempests  of  mischance,  to  maintain 
an  undecaying  splendor ;  to  be  alone 
among  men,  as  thou  in  the  universe — 
this,  this  was  my  purpose— bold 
fend  hard  to  be  achieved,  but  not 
at  least  unworthy.  (Another  long 
pause).  And  have  I  fulfilled  it  until 
nowl  FtdfUled  it  l^ln  the  eyes,  per- 
haps, of  my  fellow-noortala.    But  in 


mine  own  1— Not  one  of  thy  beams, 
thou  incomprehensible  glory !  not  one 
issues  from  thee  in  vain.  On  what 
have  a  thousand  of  my  energies  been 
squandered  1  On  what — nav !  nay  ! 
away  from  the  abyss  of  recollections ! 
I  tremble  at  the  depth  beneath.— O 
Pericles !  — O  Socrates !  Socrates  1 
Did  ye  ever  feel  like  this  ? 

Ttm.  (still  half  asleep). .  What  ails 
thee  beloved  1  Didst  call  on  me  1 — 
(Rousing  herself).  What!  thou  al- 
ready awake? 

Ale.  Already*  And  have  been  for 
a  long  time. 

Tim.  And  why  so  long  1  I  knew 
not  of  any  urgent  business. 

Ale.  O,  for  years  there  have  been 
certain  days  that  weigh  heavier  on  me 
than  any  business.    On  these- — 

Tim.  Hold  there,  Son  of  Clinias  ! 
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That  speech  begins  exactly  like  the 
one  with  which  you  bade  urewell  to 
Diooea — the  only  dame  on  whom  I 
lometimes  think  with  jealousy.  Am  / 
also  to  tremble  1 

Ak,  Tremble  not!  Nerer  was  I  less 
inclioed  to  such  «  parting  than  now. 
Yet  it  is  true,  belored  Timandra,  days 
of  a  certain  kind  have  for  me  some- 
thing 80  awful,  so  disquieting,  that  I 
myself  cannot  comprehend  it.  A  tem- 
pest rages  in  my  blood ;  a  deep  gloom 
overspreads  my  imagination.  At  every 
stone  that  fiills,  at  every  helmet  that 
glitters^  at  every  cloud  that  lowers  or 
breaks,  my  soul  begins  to  s^in  the 
thread  of  its  thick  arising  fancies  ;~a 
visionary  thread,  but  one  which  often 
stretches  further  than  the  real  one  that 
rescued  Theseus — while  it  involvia  me 
in  a  labyrinth,  instead  of  guiding  me 
Mtf  of  ilQ  windipgs. 

7tm.  Dreamer!  And  is  it  one  of 
these  days  to-day  ? 

Ale,  Ay !— and  not  without  a  cause. 
With  this  day  my  fortieth  year  fleets 
away,  whither  all  the  rest  have  flown 
irrevocably.  Afler  many  of  these 
fugitives  1  ha^  gazed  attentively 
enough ;  but  after  none  so  thought- 
fully as  this. 

IW  And  wherefore? 

Ale.  O,  'Us  a  momentous  year  this 
fortieth  !  the  middle  point  of  even  the 
most  protracted  life.  To-day,  me- 
thinks,  I  resemble  some  wajrfaring 
man,  who  has  long  toiled  up  hdl — his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  summit.  At  last 
he  turns  him  round,  and,  lo !  before 
him  lies,  in  renovated  tints,  each  scene 
he  wandered  through--every  green 
tract,  that  called  forth  his  smQei— - 
every  steep  pass  and  trembling  quag- 
mire, through  which  he  strained  with 
|iain  and  fear.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  perceives  where  he  made  his 
deviations — where  he  chose  the  rough- 
er path — where  he  might  have  rested 
in  a  lo^Ueful  shade,  and  forgpt  to  do 
it  Displeased,  he  shakes  his  head; 
and  yet  'tis  a  solace  to  mark  that  his 
view  has  been  often  clear,  and  his 
route  well  chosen — to  remember  how 
swift  have  been  his  steps — how  maiiy 
hazards  he  has  conquered-^ow  high 
he  has  attained.  The  comparison  may 
be  old;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  true  for 
me. 

Tim.  And  may  I  venture  to  ask 
ii^ich  emotion  is  the  strongest  on  thy 
retrospect— -contentment  or  rqpret  ? 


Ale.  Dost  thou  know^  that  in  thy 
very  question  there  lurks  reproach  ? 
Tim.  As  plain  as  the  vanity  in  thj 

AJc.  Wo  to  poor  Homer,  and  to  all 
the  poets  of  the  olden  time,  if  the  ex- 
pounders interpret  their  meaning  no 
better  than  thou  mine!  Yet,  why 
should  I  deny,  that  on  many  passages 
of  my  career,  I  look  back  with  glad- 
ness—on  some  with  a  feeling  which 
stern  censors  might  entitle  pride? 
And  still  a  single  point  of  my  life,  a 
single  one,  will  often  make  com^Uu 
cency  and  self-conftratulation  vanish, 
and  force  me,  amid  hurraing  crowds 
to  think— OMB  voice  is  wanting  here ; 
and  more  than  a  thousand  heralds 
would  that  voice  be  worth. 

Tim.  Ha !  the  living  image  of  Am- 
BiTioMt  Nine-and-ninety  bow  them- 
selves to  eaith  before  him :  he  regards 
only  the  hundredth,  who  omitted  the 
homage.  Half  a  world  had  Cyrus  al- 
ready conquered;  but  even  for  the 
deserts  of  tne  Scythian  Queen  his  in- 
satiable spirit  lusted  still. 

Ale.  A  flattering  allusion !  There 
Jiave  been  moments  in  m^  being  when 
it  would  have  been  sufficiently  appro- 
priate; but  for  the  present  thou  dost 
me  wrong.  If  I  ever  had  an  honest 
ffridf,  an  emotion  of  my  soul  derived 
from  a  pure  source,  it  must  be  that 
which  has  often  already  swelled  within 
me,  and  now  more  overpowerin^ly 
than  ever. — (^Withfpreat  warmth).  (J, 
take  away  one  stain — but  one — ^from 
my  life,  and  boldly  will  I  meet  the 
Areopagus  of  future  iudgment,  or  even 
an  Egyptian  tribunal  for  the  dead  t 

Tim.  (with  increaeing  eameeU 
nene).  And  this  point — this  stain  ?  My 
curiosity  mounts  higher  and  higher. 
Appease  it,  I  beseech  thee. 

Ale.  (amiling)^  Exert  thy  facuitieo, 
and  guess. 

Tim.  The  aspects  of  thy  life  are  too 
manijfdd  for  one  to  display  itself  pre- 
eminent above  the  rest.  Was  it,  per- 
adventure,  thy  faithlessness  towards 
my  sex  V 

Ale.  (laughing  loud).  Ha!  excel- 
lent ! — ^to  see  how  every  one  supposes 
what  concerns  hinuelf  to  be  the 
weightiest  thing  for  others!  No» 
Timandni;  as  to  trifles  of  that  de- 
scription  my  conscience  is  perfectly 
easy. 

Tim.  (offended).  Then  it  was  never 
so  with  more  injustice.!  Canst  thou 
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reckon  up  the  crimes,  the  frauds,  the 
perjuries  that  lie  upon  thy  soul? 
Dost  thou  count  as  nought  the  re- 
morse ot  the  corrupted,  the  curses  of 
the  deceived,  the  tears  of  the  forsaken, 
the 

Ale.  (interrwpting  her).  Gently, 
gentljT,  good  Timandre!  Thou  art 
speaking  in  thine  own  cause,  and,  in 
such  cases,  exaggeration  is  an  epi- 
demic malady. — Deceived  or  Deceive 
er  !  Such  is  the  eternal  rule  in  play- 
ing the  came  with  you.  With  the  first 
spark  of  life  Prometheus  hreathed  love 
into  our  hearts ;  and  in  the  same  mo. 
ment  Venus  herself  prescribed  this 
law,  which  will  endare  as  long  as  the 
difference  of  sexes. 

Tim,  Admirable  indeed !  Wonder- 
fttlly  witty  and  keen ! 

Ale,  Nay,  nay!  Only  true^  and 
nothing  more  \ — However,  I  myself,  I 
deny  it  not,  did  at  first  occasionally 
fret  and  feel  unhappy  about  the  siglis 
of  a  Nais,  the  tears  of  a  Glycerium, 
the  mild  and  moping  melancholy  of  a 
deserted  Dionea«  But  when  I  weigh- 
ed the  benefits  I  had  heaped  on  them 
against  the  injuries;  the  blissful  mo- 
ments  I  bad  eiven  them— the  requited 
tenderness  of  their  passion — ^the  flat- 
tered pride  of  their  womanhood;^ 
when  I  reflected  on  the  facility  with 
which  you  console  yourselves,  the 
charm  you  find  in  variety,  the  neces- 
sity thai  one  of  the  two  parties  should 
be  the  first  to  cool— tranquil,  tran- 
quil then  became  my  spirit,  and  I  be- 
took  myself,  with  benevolent  eager- 
ness, to  the  task  of  blessing  a  new 
object. 

Tim.  Of  blesnng ! — Odious  mock- 
ery !  Insupportable  vanity ! 

Ale,  {offering  hia  hand  with  a 
9mile).  And  yet  beloved  of  thee ! — Is 
it  not  soT— O  ye  yourselves  love  not 
those  deities  ye  can  only  adore  and 
never  rail  at ! — Mark  me,  Timandra ! 
Were  the  intercourse  with  thjr  sex  to 
be  my  cause  of  condemnation— the 
burning  spot  upon  my  soulT-'twould 
tell  much  heavier  against  me  in  aiu 
other  point  of  view. — ^That  the  man, 
on  whose  yes  or  no,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  the  fiite  of  Greece  has 
oft-times  hung ;  who  has  oft-times  held 
in  his  sole  hands  the  weal  or  wo  of  his 
country— that  this  man  should  have 
often  withdrawn  himself  too  soon  from 
council,  in  order  to  sink  the  sooner  in 
a  maiden's  arms ;  should  have  often 


made  the  people  wait  on  him  for  hours^ 
in  order  to  luxuriate  longer  on  a  bed 
of  roses;  should  have  often,  in  the 
embrace  of  a  Timandra,  wellnigh  for* 
gotten  that  there  were  such  places  as 
Sparta  and  Argos,  Bfiletusand  Persep- 
olis ; — by  the  gods  I  on  seasons  like 
to-day,  a  self-reproach  of  this  kind 
will  often  rise  out  of  the  abyss  of  the 
past,  and  would  press  too  hard  upo& 
me,  were  it  not  for  the  consoling 
thought,  that  nature  designed  to  make 
in  me  the  perfect  model  of  man  as 
well  as  hero.  Of  Miltiadeses,  who 
beat  their  enemies ;  of  Themistocleses» 
who  saved  their  country ;  of  individa- 
als  great  in  war,  and  noble  in  peaces 
we  had  already  our  full  share.  From 
all  these  the  son  of  Clinias  was  meant 
to  be  distinguished^-by  his  weakness 
no  less  than  by  his  strength. 

Tim.  A  very  peculiar  sort  of  conso- 
lation !  From  flowers  you  suck  poi- 
son ;  but  from  rocks  you  squeeze  out 
honey.  Truly,  if  on  eveiy  article  or 
aecusation  you  choose  to  play  self-ad- 
vocate with  like  adroitness,  it  will  be 
more  than  ever  a  puzzle  to  me  t^ 
guess  what  can  be  ^ving  uneasiness 
to  so  tender  a  conscience.— (/?«^ect» 
for  afeiD  seconds). — Is  it,  perchance^ 
the  war  with  Sicily,  in  which  you». 
and  you  alone,  plunged  your  couns^ 
try) 

Ale.  Indubitably  not!  On  that  I 
still  loolt  as  the  erowning  point  of  m^ 
youthful  enterprises— the  most  speaks 
mg  proof  that  Pericles  bequeathed  me 
his  spirit. 

Tifh.  But  was  it  not  this  war  iiu 
flicted  wounds  on  Athens  that  are 
bleeding  still  ?  Was  it  not  in  this  that 
thousands  oi  Xhj  brethrim  flell — unre- 
venged— unbuned  to  this  hour  t  Was 
it  not  this  prepared  the  way  for  Spar* 
ta*s  victories,  and  made  the  Athenian 
rule  be  feared  and  hated  by  universal 
Greece? 

Ale.  It  did  all  this.  It  was  naore 
pernicious  to  my  country^  than  the 
plaeue  that  cut  off  Pencles.  But 
mark  you,  not  through  my  feult!  I 
had  promised  the  Athenians  success 
and  glory ;  I  would  have  heaped  upoD 
them  both  ;  but  I  included  my  eel/  iii 
the  bargain.  The  blame  of  subse- 
quent reverses — ^the  seas  of  wasted 
blood— O  cast  that  load  on  those  who 
tore  me  from  the  arms  of  victory  ! 
They,  because  a  few  square  blocks 
were  chipped  by  scoundiels— because 
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the  beads  of  lifeless  imftges  wm  de- 
fined by  rioCars— dbef  sought  to  strike 
ktr  liTiog  head  from  Athens;  tb^ 
hoped  to  shroud  their  envy  in  reli- 
gioo— 4lieir  spite  beneath  a  cloak  <tf 
pious  freozj— -<A<y— O  think  on  them 
BO  more  my  soul !  Mim  already  was 
Mamona — aniie  in  a  few  moons  there- 
after Syracuse!  Mounted  were  the 
£isl  5teps  of  a  renown  that  soared  into 
infinitude— of  a  power  that  .  would 
have  tbundred  laws  o'er  erery  sea 
and  land ! 

Tim.  It  may  be,  then,  that  'advice 
Tiasapbemes,  which—— 

Ale,  (uuerruvting  her  with  mm» 
heat).  O  no,  Timandra,  no!  — pro- 
oeed  not  to  recount  what  I  did  after- 
wards !  Seek  not  a  feuh  in  this— that 
I  brought  an  ungrateful  country  to 
the  brink  of  ruin— that  I  taught  Per- 
sia to  know  her  interest,  and  Sparta 
Imt  stren^h.  The  two  words,  self- 
preservation  and  necessity  are  suffi- 
cient for  my  exculpation.  But  back, 
back  into  my  youthful  years  must  thou 
go,  wouldst  thou  discover  the  weak 
pomt  f  lay  bare  to  the  rebuke  of  pos- 
terity—or, should  that  prove  a  mild 
tribunal— at  least  to  the  scourge  of  my 
own  consci^ce !— (She  gazes  at  him 
without  catching  his  meaning).  O 
Timandra,  daughter  of  the  Oraoes, 
reroemberest  thou  not  the  man,  who 
once  |ave  shape  in  stone  to  those  thy 
goardtan-goddesses,  who  since  has 
served  them  with  such  rare  fidelity, 
who  taoefat  them  an  alliance  with  wis- 
dom  and  with  virtue  1— the  first,  the 
noblest,  the  best  of  mortal  beings  t 

Tim.  Dost  thou  mean  Socrates? 

Aic.  Whom  else  could  I  mean  1 

Tim.  Indeed  I  —  Twofold  more 
bright  thine  eyes  are  sparkling,  thy 
cheeks  are  glowine 

Ah.  And  sevenfold  more  strongly 
beats  my  heart!— Mark  me,  Timan- 
dra ;  I  can  forgive  thee,  if  thou  laugh- 
est  at  the  heat  with  which  I  name 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus ;  since  thou 
knowest  his  outward  form  alone,  and 
nature  has  made  that  hideous.  But 
O,  he  is  like  those  wooden  figures  of 
Siteoos,  ugly  and  unseemly  to  behold 
withoitf,  but  fiill  within  or  the  fairest 
images  of  gods.  His  words  sound 
common  to  the  ear,  but  enshrined  in 
^lem  lies  all  that  wisdom  has  of  the 
heautifttl,  and  virtue  of  the  godlike. 

Tim.  Who  doubts  that?  Only  how 
«»■  it  apply  just  here  1 
9^ 


Ak.    Apply  just  here !    Know  yo« 
not  that  I  was  once  his  soh<^ar  I 

Tim.  Methought  his  favorite  too. 

Ale.  His  schMar  and  his  favorite  1 
When  I  belhink  me  of  that— of  hov 
my  soul  used  to  hang  upon  his  lip»-« 
how,  as  he  spdce^  my  heart  would 
dance  like  some  fheozied  Ck>rybanl— 
how  often  I  shed  tears  of  aaguish 
when  I  compared  myself  with  hhn* 
and  so  more  strongly  felt  my  worth- 
lessnesi : — when  I  remember  the  be« 
nignity  with  which  he  endured  my 
faults  and  governed  my  frivolity; — 
when  I  confess  that  to  him— to  this 
syren-satyr— my  mouth  yet  owes  the 
b^st  part  of  its  eloquence,  as  my  mind 
does  all  its  knowledge,— O,  then,  then 
peals  a  voice  in  my  inner  ear.  Incoo- 
stant !  wherefore  didst  thou  spurn  so 
soon  the  choicest  gift  of  heaven  t 
Wherefore  didst  thou  plock,  with 
thine  own  hand,  out  of  thy  life's 
golden  ring,  a  jewel  of  sudi  somlesi 
value?  That  man  whom  ApoUe 
counted  wise— that  man  once  owned 
thee  his  disciple— and  thou  lefl'st  hia 
for  the  sake  of  an^-Aspasia ! 

Tim.  (tommohat  9urpris$i).)  For 
the  sake  of  an  Aspasia !  By  Aphro^ 
dite,  an  exchange  tnat  seems  not  alto* 
gether  so  bad ! — Do  you  forget  to-day 
the  praises  you  have  so  often  lavished 
on  her  head  ? 

Ale.  Not  lavished!  I  only  paid  her 
due.  She  was — when  I  won  ner  love 
— ^the  foremost  woman  in  all  Athens; 
worthy  of  any  sacrifice— but  the  friend* 
ship  of  Socrates !  Kingdoms  I  might 
have  spumed  for  Iter,  without  fault, 
without  remorse  "but  not  the  man 
who  would  have  been  my  pride  and 
happiness,  my  guardian  and  guide 
through  life !— O  Timandra,  you  know 
the  glance  of  this  eye.  No  foe  has 
ever  yet  traced  fear  in  it,  no  antago- 
nist embarrassment ;  but  often,  when 
I  returned  home  from  victory— when 
the  maidens  were  showerine  on  me 
garlands — and  the  hurras  (n  the  sai- 
lors were  resounding— and  my  eyes 
were  looking  proudly  round  upon  the 
thronging  multitude  of  flatterers  and 
enviers,  transported  frinds  and  abash- 
ed  enemies— and  suddenly  they  Ughtsd 
upon  HQC^-the  kind  old  man— as  he 
stood  afar,  full  of  a  magnanimity  no 
tifisel  can  impose  on,  a  contentment 
that  envies  no  purple,  a  celestial  wis« 
dom  that  ranks  him  with  the  denj. 
fods--0  theuf  then  has  th^  tint  «f 
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•hame  eofiused  my  cheeks !  then  have  the  feelfogs  which  this  anniyenaiy 

I  said  to  myself,  Thou  art  conqueror  awakened,  and  our  conversation  ha^ 

and  peerless ;  but  fiir  more  wouldest  embittered !— Enough !     When  thou 

thou  have  been,  hadst  thou  loneer  been  shalt  one  day  collect  my  ashes— whe» 

his  disciple  and  his  friend.    Behold !  the  accusations  of  my  enemies  are 

all  the  laurels  of  Europe  and  Asia  I  heard  more  loud  than  now— then  wilt 

would but  no !  no  *  I  cannot  give  thou  have  some  grounds  more  than 

Toice  to  enK)tions  that  are  unspeaka-  hitherto  thou  knowest  of  to  urge  in 

Me.    Farewell  for  the  present !  my  defence ;  but  then,  too,  wilt  thou 

TSm,  And  whither  goest  thou  ?  recall  one  point,  wherein  I  bluBhed 

Ale.  Into  the  free  air !  The  field->-  not  ta  be  my  own  accuser  I 
the  ride — the  chace— must  dissipate 


Far  from  Athens— for  the  second  time  an  exile— his  country  still  possessed 
the  heart  of  Alcibiades.  And,  still,  at  Sparta  and  Samos,  at  Athens  and  Mile- 
tus, in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  he  had  his  correspondents  and  intelligences.  He, 
in  his  Thracian  hold,  often  knew  before  the  Attic  council  what  was  doing  in 
the  fleet,  and  t>efore  the  Athenian  commanders  what  was  doing  in  the  city. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  was  raging  with  unmitigated  fury.  Twenty-five 
years  had  not  abated  the  vehemence  of  mutual  hatred  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
great  belligerents.  Athens^  so  frequently  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  makes 
one  more  convulsive  effort— -has  one  more  day  of  triumph.  Seventy-seven 
vessels  of  the  enemy  sunk  or  taken — ^the  Spartan  admiral  drowned— the  Spar- 
tan squadron  reduced  to  a  sinele  galley — the  whole  Asian  coast  strewn  with 
wreck  and  corses— such  was  the  tale  of  Argimus^ 

But  oh  the  accursed  spirit  of  democracy,  and  its  accursed  instruments  I 
Every  reader  of  ancient  annals  knows  uihai  followed  the  splendid  victory,  and 
hiw  It  was  accomplished.  When  we  call  to  mind  that  the  successful  com- 
manders—charged  with  omittinff  ta  collect  the  bodies  of  the  Athenian  slain» 
and  to  save  the  survivors  out  of  the  lost  vessels,  an  omission  for  which  tem- 
pestuous weather  was  responsible — when  we  call  to  mind  that  these  gallant 
men,  these  preservers  of  their  country— all  of  them,  at  least,  whom  the  sove- 
Teign  people  couki  lay  hold  of— ^were  delivered  over,  for  their  reward,  under  a 
mockery  of  legal  form,  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner — ^let  us  never  forget» 
at  the  time,  that  the  scoundrel  demagogues,  who  led  the  multitude  in  wis 
act  of  execrable  wickedness,  could  effect  nothing  until  they  called  into  operatioB 
the  assistance  of  the  ballot.  Awny  now,  sapient  Grote !  Down  with  the 
heads— and  a  little  more— of  the  next  republican  effusion  you  intend  torMulto 
the  House  of  CkMnmons— and  pray  don*t  leave  out  the  battle  c^  Arginuses. 


The  transports  of  indignation  with  which  Alcibiades  heard  this  news  we 
will  not  describe.  His  first  consolation  was  a  present  made  him  by  Thnan- 
dra.  Returning  from  one.  of  his  Thracian  campaigns,  he  was  greeted  by  the 
•miles  of  a  daughter,  bom  during  his  brief  absence.  That  daughter  was  the 
celebrated  Lais.  Believe  us^  good  reader,  we  beseech  thee.  Timandra  loos 
her  mother,  on  first-rale  evidence ;  and  Plutarch  makes  a  slight  mistake  in 
calling  Sicily  her  birth-place. 


Winter  passes  awaj.  Spring  arrives.  The  fleet  of  Athens  is  at  JSgospo- 
tami,  in  the  Thracian  Cnersonese,  not  from  Alcibiades.  At  the  head  of 
the  hostile  navy  is  Lysander,  too  terrible  an  **  opposite^'  for  the  six  command- 
ers of  the  Athenian  force.  Three  days'  observation  <^  the  manoeuvres  on 
either  side  make  this  plain  to  the  Son  of  Clinias.  On  the  fourth  he  mounts  hia 
swiftest  horse— the  gift  of  Seuthes— and  gallops  off  for  JBgospotami.  The 
fun  has  long  gone  down,  and  he  has  not  yet  returned.  Towards  midnight  an 
anxious  group  assemble  in  the  chamber  («  Timandra. 
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Midmght.    TnmrDBA's  CkamUr. 

TrumraA.    Avtiithsus.    ThonLAmm. 


AniiMk,  One  boor  later*  and  I  give 
op  all  Im^. 

Dioph.  Perhaps  tis  a  propitioua 
sign,  that  they  let  him  not  depart  to 
soon. 

Tim.  My  heart  presages  the  con- 
trary. For  many  a  nght  tuready  have 
I  seen  him  sail,  and  trembled  less  than 
to-day,  when  he  mounted  horse.  Who 
can  bate  him  more  bitterly  that  they 
do  I  They  who  foresee— in  his  resto- 
ration to  Athens— the  obscuration  of 
their  own  renown  1  Who— (il  noUt 
without.) 

AUcUonce.  O  that  ifta<  were  he ! 

Stave  {entering.^  My  mistress,  our 
lord  is  just  retumea. 

Tim,  Away,  away  to  meet  him  t 

Slave.  He  »  already  here. 

(ALdBiAon  ruehee  in.  Hie  hair 
discrdtred.  Hie  eye  reetleee.  Hie 
whole  appearance  eingularly  vnld.) 

THm,  Welcome,  welcome,  thou  va- 
grant !  I  began  to  fear  thou  would'st 
not  keep  thy  word.  (Embracing  him^ 
and  thenfaret  perceiving  hie  plight.) 
But  how 

Ale.  O  away,  away  with  your  eyes ! 
Not  Alcibiades,  only  his  shadow  has 
has  returned.  To-day,  to-day,  has  my 
country  for  the  first  time  cast  me  on ; 
and  ripe  for  the  sickle  <^  destruction 
do  I  leave  her. 

Antisth.  and  Dioph.  By  thy  life 
and  ours,  what  has  befallen  thee  I 

Ale.  (laughing  bitterly).  O,  me  no- 
thing! At  least  nothing  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  though  more— all  the  more — ^for 
the  future.  Ah,  I  hear  them  already 
rustling,  the  wings  of  approaching 
ruin !  I  see  her  already  overthrown 
— 4he  qaeea  of  cities,  the  sovereieo  of 
Mands,  the  pearl  in  the  gridle  of  the 
Graces!  Wrtness for  me, ve  righteous 
gods,  I  have  done  what  became  me ! 
Qoiltless  of  my  country's  fidl  have  I 
returned  from  thence. 

THm.  What,  then,  they  have  not 
listened  to  theel — have  not  followed 
thine  advice? 

Ale.  No!  that  have  they  not !^ 
lad  yet,  if  ever  words  flowed  convinc- 
ingly from  Grecian  lips— if  ever  war- 
lior  ofifei«d  himself  for  noUe  deed»— 


— if  ever  truth  arrayed  herself  upon 
the  ^de  of  patriot's  counsel— such  case 
thin  day  was  mine.  But  iu  vain,  all  in 
vain !  The  times,  when  Orpheus  mov- 
ed rocks,  are  gone  !  O  Diophantes,  O 
Antistheus,  remember  my  words! — 
a  few  days  more,  and  Lysander  has 
destroyed  their  last  defence— throws 
chains  upon  the  chizens  of  Athens — 
and  fire  into  her  ships,  her  havens, 
and  her  citadel.  O  my  country,  my 
country!  to  what  blind  guides  dost 
thou  commit  thyself,  since  thou  hast 
slain  or  banished  those  who  saw ! 

Dioph.  And  wilt  thou  not  yet  tell 
us  what  thy  counsel  wais  ? 

Ale.  O,  wiilinely !  Look  here !  In 
this  letter  which  you,  Antistheus, 
brought  me,  Seuthes  prefers  an  army 
of  four  thousand  men  to  my  free  dis- 
posal.  That  /  should  lead  them — and 
that  he  himself  should  be  henceforth 
an  ally  of  the  Athenians— were  his 
sole  conditions,  (  With  a  forced  calm- 
neee.)  They  rejected  his  offer  with  a 
sort  of  sneering  acknowle^ment. 
(Again  with  heal^  That  their  pre- 
sent position  was  full  of  danger— tneir 
conduct  inconsiderate— Lysander's 
apparent  quiet  formidable— all  this  I 
proved  to  them  by  arguments,  at 
which  envy  itself  could  only  ehow  its 
teeth,  not  laugh — and  they  were  si- 
lent! Thatif  they  would  sail  for  Ses- 
tos,  and  take  me  along  with  them,  I 
would  there,  within  three  days,  force 
the  enemy  to  combat,  or  to  a  surren- 
der of  his  conquests— that,  with  a  stout 
band  of  well-armed  Thracians,  I  would 
&11  upon  his  camp,  and  compel  him 
to  abandon  it ; — ^for  this  I  pledged  my- 
self, and  was  able  to  have  kept  my 
pledge.  Then,  with  an  insolent  tone, 
with  eyes  that  gladly  would  have 
Wounded,  words  that  gladly  would 
have  slain,  Tydeus  at  last  arose,  and 
bade  me  depart.  The  rest'assented. 
Conon  alone  was  silent.  Still  I  lin- 
gered, still  1  warned  them— and  obey- 
ed not  till  my  own  life  was  in  danger, 
and  the  furious  Menander  had  ten 
times  bawled  to  me  that  <Aey— not  / 
—were  generals  there. 

Antieth.  The  blinded— «^ 
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Tim,  (interrupting).  SajTViXher the 
far-sighted  !  Scandalous,  ia  truth, 
was  their  conduct ;  yet  thou  needest, 
O  Alcibiades,  to  cast  only  a  glance 
upon  their  hearts  and  their  condition, 
and  thou  wilt  find  thyself  ready  enough 
to  confess  they  act  but  as  they  roust. 

Ale,  As  they  must  1 

Tim,  Unquestionably!  Mus^they 
not  fear,  that  in  victory  every  honor 
would  fall  to  thy  share,  in  deteat  every 
disgrace  to  theirs  7  Must  they  not  a 
thousand  times  rather  see  their  coun- 
try in  danger,  than  thee  at  its  head  ? 
Must  they  not — But  how  is  this  1    Ye 

food  gods,  do  I  behold  aright!  Or 
oes  this  flickering  liffht  deceive  me  1 
Ale,  Well,  then  :  what  see*sl  thou  ? 
Tim.  Tears  in  thine  eyes !  Tears 
— ^the  first  thou  hast  shed  in  Thrace  ; 
the  first  since  Antiochus  fell !  Must  I 
dry  these  also  for  thee.  Son  of  Cli- 
nias? 

Ale,  O  that  thou  conld'st.  But  the 
fall  of  a  hundred  Antiochuses — dear 
as  a  single  one  was  to  me ! — were  no- 
thing to  the  fall  of  Athens. 

7\m.  Inexplicable  being!  So  in- 
different to  thine  own  misfortunes, 
and  oflen  so  sensitive  to  those  of 
others.  To  think  of  the  countenance 
with  which  you  said,  Timandra^  we 
must  once  more  he  wanderers  !  The 
tranquillity  with  which  you  announced 
to  us  all  both  your  banishments — 

Ale,  {interrupting,)  Was  far  less 
heroic  than  this  solitary — solitary  tear 
— for  Athens'  coming  ruin.  I,  I  alone 
then  suffered ;  and  waai  I  suffered  was 
too  liltlo  to  affect  mt).  Even  out  of 
Athens  I  was  still  Alcibiades.  Every 
path— every  kingdom — every  corner 
of  the  world— stood  open  to  me ;  friends 
near  and  far,  who  knew  and  loved  me ; 


Tim.  What  melancholy  pictures  of 
a  too  hasty  fancy  art  thou  creating  for 
thyself!  Has  not  many  a  tempest 
passed  over  Athens,  and  yet  she  is 
blooming  1  Already  has  she  fallen  and 
risen  again. 

Antisth,  Risen  again,  like  a  second 
AntsBUs,  with  redoubled  strength. 

Ale.  Fallen?  Risen  again?  Kaow 
ye  what  ye  say  1 

Tim.  Undoubtedly.  Do  you  fofeet 
her  history  in  the  Persian  war  1  Was 
she  not  twice  in  ashes,  and  yet  rose  she 
not  more  stately  from  the  ruin  ? 

Ale.  O  no,  Timandra !  O  no,  my 
friend  !  No  foolish  Xerxes,  coward 
and  incendiary,  is  now  the  foe  of 
Athens.  'Tis  the  Sfabtait,  the  most 
terrible  of  all.  Not  against  lifeleai 
walls  alone  will  he  war.  To  crush 
the  Constitution  of  Athens — at  least 
to  cripple  it  for  ever— will  be  his  aim. 
Blind  rage  is  formidable.  It  sweeps 
along  like  a  hail-storm,  devastating 
where  it  falls,  hut  confined  in  its  com- 
pass, and  short  in  its  duration.  But 
envious  spite  enervates  by  degrees  its 
victim,  until  the  last  strength  is  drain- 
ed away,  and  dead  for  ever  it  sinks 
down.  O  fate  of  Messenia,  terrible  to 
all  posterity,  soon,  I  fear  me,  wilt  thou 
be  renewed  in  the  calamity  of  Athens. 

Tim.  And  if  it  be  so,  think  not  thou 
on  her  misfortune,  but  on  her  ingrati- 
tude alone.  Why— as  I  have  already 
asked  thee  twenty  times  in  vain— why 
dost  thou  lament  for  a  state  that  has 
twice  banished  thee  !  twice  threatened 
thy  lifb  t  which  thou  could'st  save^  but 
not  improve  ?  Why  torment  thyself 
about  a  people  that  has  so  oft  repaid 
thy  benefits  with  injury?  that  even 
now  rejects  thy  counsels  ?  that,  didst 
thou  ten  times  a^in  pluck  it  from  the 


mighty   commonwealths  that  prized  jaws  of  destruction,  would  soon  forget 


me,  that  would  fain  behold  me  at  their 
armies'  head ;  monarchs  who  needed 
a  commander ;— all  these  were  proud 
to  lender  me  a  refuge  and  protection. 
Mine  own  arm  could  combat — ex- 
pedience has  shown  how  gallantly ! 
But  be  all  this  as  nothing !  Suppose 
myself  annihilated.  I  am  soldier 
enough  not  to  shrink  from  death ;  and 
Greece  is  not  so  poor  in  great  men, 
that  the  loss  of  one  should  destroy  her. 
But  Athens!  Athens!  With  thee 
fiidls  Grecians  freedom.  Who  shall 
raise  thee  again,  thou  noble  city,  when 
thou  once  hast  sunk  1  Who  shall  re- 
instate  the  cedar  a  storm  has  rooted 
from  the  earth  1 


Its  preserver,  for  the  next  good  flute- 
player  1  Leave  them  to  mourn  and  yex 
themselves  who  have  to  thank  Athens 
for  favors ! 

Dioph.  By  thy  head,  Son  of  Clinias, 
Timandra  is  right.  First  of  men,  for 
whom  all  Greece  is  too  little,  listen  to 
thy  friends,  and  forget  Athens. 

Ale.  Senseless !— forget  that  it  is 
my  country !  that  I  owe  to  it  the  first, 
the  costliest  of  blessinss — life. 

Tim,  Country  t  Life  I-^hifuefnm  I 
would  Prodicus  exclaim. 

Ale.  And  truly  too,  were  it  mere 
eanstence  that  I  spoke  of.  But  Ao 
where  out  of  Athens  could  Alcibiades 
have  been  Alcibiades.    With  this  \ 
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pie  alone  couM  mj  virtues  have  met 
with  love,  mj  faults  with  forgivoness. 
Here  alone  there  flourished,  for  my 
ripening  voutb,  arts  and  sciences  in 
union.  Here  alone  I  found  ample 
verge  for  noble  enterprise  and  soul- 
entrancing  pleasure.  Here  there  tend- 
ed me  a  I^ricles,  who  brought  me  up; 
a  Socrates,  who  taught  me ;  friends 
that  thronged  around  me  in  the  fight 
and  in  the  feast ;  maids  that  kissed 
away  from  my  brow  the  wrinkles  of 
disquietude;  a  populace  that  adored 
my  very  humors— that  shouted  out  so 
Cf^ea  lei  Nieku  Omtober  be  tiknt^leiAU 
cibiadu  ikt  rtveUer  tpeak!  O  here, 
here  only  could  the  germ  of  so  many 
self-oppodng  Impulses  wax  strong,  ex- 
pand, and  flourish. 

Ihn,  Dreamer!  And  is  Athens  than 
akme  the  cradle  of  great  men?  Have 
Sparta,  Arra,  Corinth,  none  such  upon 
theifroll  of  citizens!  Imagine  thee  bom 
there— trained  there— imagine  thee  the 
0on  of  someThradan  churf-what  mat- 
ters it  ?  Even  dums  wouldst  thou  have 
risen  into  the  hero  and  the  statesman. 

Ale.  Yerj  possibly— but  never  into 
ikm,  which  Athens  made  mei  Re- 
nowned alike  amid  men  and  maidens ; 
victcM'  where  the  myrtle-branch  went 


round ;  yidae  where  swords  clashed 
and  helmets  rung;  softest  of  the  soft, 
and  boldest  oi  the  bold.  O  Timandra 
— how  often  must  I  repeat  it  to  thee 
and  to  thy  friends  1 — to  be  a  hero,  and 
nothing  but  a  hero,  was  never  my  de- 
sign. To  be  first  in  virtue  and  in 
pleasure,  thai  did  I  wish— that  did  I 
achieve— and  there  I  find  my  consola- 
tioo,  even  in  this  melancholy  hour. 
Name  me  a  delight— I  have  enjoyed 
it ;  a  virtue— I  have  practised  it  But 
name  me  too— if  thou  canst— another 
commonwealth  in  Greece,  where  such 
opportunities  for  both  can  be  found. 
Thou  art  sUent !  Ungrateful !  Thou 
art  already  convinced ;  and  yet  I  have 
kept  back  my  sironsest  arguments. 
Was  it  not  at  Athens  that  we  met  each 
other  t  Was  it  not  there  you  learned 
the  thousand  arts  that  have  chained 
princes  to  vour  car?  that  allured  me 
to  select  thee  from  hundreds  of  thy 
sisters?  and  that  bless  us  yet?  O  m 
that  cause,  for  that  cause  alone,  shall 
Athens  be  the  city  of  my  soul,  so  long 
as  a  nerve  thrills,  or  a  pulse  throbs  in 
me.  Let  destiny  do  her  worst  upoQ 
me !    To  cross  my  plans  may  be  out 

Siort  to  her;  but  tA«*— 'Tis  Atropof 
one  shall  tear  thee  firom  me  I 


Lysander  conquers.    Alcibiadee  flees  to  Bithynisr-to  Phrygia.    We  are 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  close. 


Phamabazus  receives  him  with  open  arms  and  ea^r  hospitality— as  warm 
8  Tissaphemes  had  ever  displayed.  The  consummation  is  drawing  nearer  stilL 


Groaning  under  the  influence  of  victorious  Sparta,  and  the  iron  rule  of  her 
Tliirty  Tv  rants,  captive— prostrate— Athens  will  not  yet  abandcHi  hope,  as 
long  as  she  knows  that  Alcibiades,  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  survives.  Ly- 
sander receives  private  orders  from  the  magistrates  of  Lacedemon,  to  insist 
qxn  his  death.    He  transmits  them  to  the  Persian  Satrap. 


Alcibiades  had  lust  quitted  Phamabazus  on  his  way  to  the  throne  of  the 
Great  King.  At  the  evening  banquet,  when  the  goblet  had  already  been  ten 
times  filled  and  drained^— when  the  senses  of  the  Satrap  were  more  than  half 
confused, — ^when  jealous  courtiers  had  been  spurting  out  fresh  poison  against 
the  Son  of  Clinias,  and  their  masters  suffered  it  in  silence, — at  that  moment 
the  Soartan  mesBensers  renewed  their  demand,  and  required,  with  Spartan 
haughtiness,  immediate  acquiescence  or  dismissal.  For  a  few  minutes  Pbar- 
nabazus  still  was  mute— then  came  to  the  resolve  we  mieht  anticipate  from  a 
barbarian  and  a  Satrap.  Yet  it  was  with  a  shaking  hand,  and  almost  weeping 
eyes,  that  he  signed  the  fiital  order.  His  uncle  Sysamithres  was  appointed  to 
see  it  put  in  execution. 
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Traoquillj,  mean  while,  did  Alcibiades  pursue  his  journey.  That  hate» 
jealousy,  and  artifice  were  brewing  machinations  against  him — that  Sparta 
and  her  thirty  deputies  at  Athens  would  hunt  after  his  blood — all  this  he  easily 
conjectured ;  but  he  either  apprehended  not  so  rapid  a  pursuit,— or  thought,  as 
at  other  times,  a  danger  despised  was  already  overcome.  This  time,  alas !  he 
was  mistaken.  He  had  not  yet  passed  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  before  Sy- 
samithres  and  his  band  of  twenty  men  came  up  with  him. 

Yet  not  once  did  these  assassins  dream  of  attacking  him  in  front.  Not  for 
ft  moment  did  they  feel  emboldened  to  assault  with  warriors'  weapons  the  man 
who  was  travelling  through  the  country  with  one  friend  and  a  woman.  Alci- 
biades had  spent  the  night  in  one  of  the  small  huts  of  a  paltry  hamlet.  A 
warning  vision  that  disturbed  his  first  hours  of  repose,  he  disregarded.  Just 
as  a  light  morning  slumber  had  stolen  more  soothingly  upon  his  senses,  he  was 
wakened  by  a  startling  noise.  He  looked  up,  and  oeheld  a  bright  wreath  of 
fire  darting  from  point  to  point  along  the  opposite  wall.  Before  he  could  utter 
a  word,  Timandra  was  roused  by  the  same  horrid  spectacle,  and  shrieked,  half 
dead  with  terror,  "*  Almighty  powers,  what  is  that  V 

**Treachery,"  answered  Alcibiades,  with  his  mind  already  perfectly  collect- 
ed—sprang  up,  and  called  upon  his  friend,  still  sleeping  unconscious  in  the 
neighboring  room.  Whatever  clothes  and  fijmiture  he  spied  around,  he  seized 
and  threw  upon  the  flame.  His  persuasive  voice  calmed  the  plaints  of  Ti- 
mandra—his  example,  the  agony  of  Diophantes.  His  left  hand  wrapt  in  his 
mantle,  with  his  right  he  brandished  his  sword.  Thus  he  broke  through  the 
fire,  and  bore  Ti(nandra  forth  unharmed.    Diophantes,  too,  was  safe. 

The  murderers  had  surrounded  the  house :  tney  started  to  see,  unhurt  and 
undismayed,  him  whom  they  deemed  already  sacrificed.  As  the  angry  eye  of 
a  despot  scatters  the  herd  of  his  slaves,  so  did  his  glance  disperse  them.  No 
one  laid  hand  upon  him ;  no  one  struck  a  blow,  ^t  till  they  were  again  at  a 
distance,  and  secure  from  his  dreaded  blade,  did  they  turn  and  pour  in  their 
arrows.  Of  the  twenty,  two  transfixed  him.  Without  a  groan  or  a  sigh— yet 
stricken  to  death— he  sank  upon  the  ground.  The  awasiins  marked  his  fal]« 
and  fled  as  if  Revenge  were  at  their  heels. 

With  a  thrilling  scream  of  an^ish,  Timandra  threw  herself  beside  her  lov- 
er. His  wounds  were  bleeding  mwardly — in  the  region  of  the  heart.  For  a 
season  he  lay  senseless.  Yet  once  more  did  the  voice  of  Timandra  unseal  his 
eyes :  he  clasped  her  hand  with  a  dying  efibrt.  **  Farewell,  beloved !  Tell  it, 
one  day,  to  Athens,  that  I  fell  true  to  her ;  and  that— that— a  crowd  of  murder- 
ers dared  to  strike  me  only — from  a  distancb  !" 

Ah  I  h  jw  she  rent  her  hair !  how  she  wrung  her  hands !  how  she  tore  her 
bosom!  how  she  called  on  heaven  and  on  Hades  to  yield  him  back  aeain! 
When,  at  last,  her  consciousness  returned, — when  she  found  that  the  latest 
flutter  of  the  pulse  was  gone— that  he  was  dead^  irrecoverably  <iead^— she 
spread  over  the  body,  to  cover  it  from  every  insulting  eye,  her  richest  robes, 
a!nd  burned  it  amid  the  brands  of  the  yet  flam  ins  house.  **  He  died,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "as  he  lived — with  the/eeling  of  his  toarth  !** 

Diophantes,  in  the  stupefaction  of  a  waking  trance,  assisted  her  mechanical* 
ly.  It  was  when  the  fire  enwrapped  the  corse  of  his  friend,  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  Phrygians  hastened  to  aid  in  the  final  ceremonies,  that  he  first  re- 
covered  voice  and  recollection.  "  I  was  thy  follower  here,  and  I  will  not  desert 
thee  yonder  /"  He  said ;  and  before  any  one  could  hinder  him,  had  fallen  on 
his  sword.    One  urn  received  the  ashes  of  both. 

Never  did  Timandra  forget  her  beloved.  She  conveyed  to  Athens  his  salu- 
tation and  his  dying  words.  The  whole  people  re-echoed  her  cry : — **  He  feU 
as  he  lived— toith  thejeeling  cfhis  worth  /"  Attica  bewailed  in  him  her  own  ex- 
piring greatness— Greece,  her  foremost  genend.  Sparta  herself,  now  that  she 
could  no  longer  fear  him,  bore  to  his  merits  the  emphatic  testimony— ••  jffe  waa 
a  MAN  and  a  hebo  !" 

States  soon  forget  their  benefactors.  The  hearts  of  individuals  are  some- 
times  more  faithful.  There  was  not  a  friend  of  Alcibiades  that  ever  ceased  to 
cherish  his  memory.  From  the  moment  of  his  death,  Timandra  refused  every 
offer  of  love,  shunned  all  society,  and  Lais  was  soon  altogether  an  orphan. 
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«Thb  DewH,*^  said  Dr.  Jobnsoo,  «'was 
the  first  Whiff  ;'*  and  however  much 
modem  libertdism  may  be  incliaed  to 
modify  the  caustic  severity  of  this  ce* 
kbrated  saving,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  every  day's  experience  is  proving 
Hiore  d^irty,  that  there  was  in  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Tory  Giant  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  a  profound  knowledse 
of  human  natare.  It  is  not  merely 
as  the  first  rebel  against  authority 
that  the  great  author  of  evil  beiirs  an 
affinity  to  his  degenerate  progeny  in 
later  days ;  it  is  more  clearly  and  de- 
cisively from  the  evident  connection 
between  the  efforts  of  sin  and  the  sel- 
fishness of  democracy,  and  the  myste- 
rious invitation  to  our  first  parents  to 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  or  Know- 
LBDGB,  that  the  connection  is  establish- 
ed. This  experience  of  these  latter  days 
was  necessary  to  evince  the  truth  of 
the  aphorism  ;  but  it  has  now  become 
apparent  from  actual  proo^  how  deep- 
ly It  was  founded  in  human  nature,  and 
bow  strongly  to  the  end  of  tbe  world 
the  political  as  well  as  private  sins  of 
mankind  are  destined  to  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  verity  of  the  truths  unfolded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Much  as  we  have  written  on  demo- 
cracy and  its  effects,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  durine  the  last  six  years,  we 
are  conscious  mat  we  have  not  hither- 
to gone  to  the  bottom  <^  that  subject 
We  could  not  have  done  so  till,  passing 
through  the  intermediate  stratum  of 
politiosl  effects,  we  dived  to  the  depths 
of  the  HXTMAM  HBART,  and  sought  in  our 
own  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  every 
one  with  whom  we  live  in  society,  the 
remote  but  certain  catises  of  the  total 
Mlure  of  the  great  political  experi- 
ment which  was  going  on  around  us, 
and  of  the  corresponding  failure  of  all 
similar  attempts  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tk>ns  of  the  world.  It  would  have 
been  to  little  purpose  to  have  made  the 
attempt  sooner :  for  it  is  experience 
alone  which  can  either  substantiate  the 
conclusions  of  the  thoughtf\i),  or  com- 
mand the  assent  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind ;  and  philosophy  reasons  in  vain 
wfa^n  its  conclusions  are  at  variance 


with  the  unreflecting  wishes  of  an  ar. 
dent  and  heated  generation.  There  is 
a  time,  however,  when  a  different  set 
ot  opinions  begin  to  prevail :  when  ex- 
perience has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
thoughtful,  and  disappointment  has 
cooled  the  ardor  of  the  enthusiastic : 
when  innovation  has  been  found  to  be 
productive  of  only  fresh  evil,  and  a 
change  of  masters  prolific  of  nothing 
but  varied  methods  of  corruption. 
Then  is  the  moment  to  endeavor  to 
investigate  the  ultimate  causes  of  these 
things,  to  show  in  what  principles  df 
human  nature  they  take  their  origin, 
and  by  what  law  of  the  Almighty  they 
are  permanently  regulated ;  and  in- 
stead of  sinking  in  despair  under  the 
pressure  of  evil,  and  abandoning  the 
great  cause  of  freedom  and  social  ame* 
Qoration,  from  a  well-founded  disgust 
with  the  methods  pursued  by  the  de- 
mocratic party  for  their  attainment,  to 
recur  with  fresh  vigor  to  the  great 
truths  unfolded  by  reunion,  supported 
by  reason,  confirmed  by  experiencei 
which  explain  the  only  methods  by 
which  they  can  be  really  promoted, 
and  which,  like  the  eternal  church, 
are  overwhelmed  for  a  time  under  a 
load  of  delusion,  only  to  rise  a^^ain, 
brighter  and  fidier,  and  more  invmci- 
ble  than  ever. 

It  was  on  this  day  six  years  that, 
peneti^ted  with  a  sense  of  the  ruinous 
principles  of  speculative  government 
which  had  sprung  up  with  tbe  triumph 
of  the  Barricades,  and  threatened  to 
overturn  even  the  ancient  fabric  of  Sax- 
on freedom,  which  a  thousand  years 
had  erected  in  these  lands,  we  began 
the  great  conflict  with  democratic  am- 
bition.* We  were  well  aware  how  deep 
and  strong  was  the  current  with  which 
we  were  to  strive ;  how  many  and  pow- 
erful the  motives  which  swellcMi  the 
ranks  of  our  opponents.  All  the  varied 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  usually 
ranged  on  opposite  sides  in  every  so- 
cial conflict,  were  there,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, ranged  against  us.  The  Whigs  had 
two  months  t^fore  been  seated  in  office, 
not  from  any  casual  accident  or  court 


•  See  No.  I.  on  the  late  Freneh  Revolation,  Jan.  1, 1831,  of  thia  Ifiacellanf. 
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intrigue,  but  the  admitted  inability  of 
the  old  half-changed,  half-liberal  Tory 
party  to  carry  on  the  government. 
The  overthrow  of  Charles  X.,  and  the 
unparalleled  spectacle  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  powerful  monarchy  being 
destroyed  by  a  vast  urban  tumult,  had 
excited,  to  an  unparalleled  degree,  the 
fiictious,  recklessr  and  desperate  over 
all  Europe.  A  general  regeneration 
of  society,  a  total  and  universal  change 
of  government  was  everywhere  ex- 
pected. Reeling  under  the  shock, 
the  throne  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, guaranteed  by  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  had  sunk  into  the  dust :  Swit- 
zerland was  in  a  state  of  alarming  fer- 
mentation :  many  of  the  lesser  thrones 
of  Germany  were  overturned  or 
loosened :  the  old  anarchical  ambition 
of  the  Poles  was  reviving,  untaught 
by  the  disasters  of  six  centuries,  and 
already  gave  presage  of  that  desperate 
struggle  which  it  was  to  maintain  with 
the  power  of  Russia,  while  the  ardent 
spirits  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  deem- 
ing the  hour  of  democratic  ascenden- 
cy at  hand,  were  already  evincing,  in 
no  equivocal  colors,  the  reckless  and 
infuriate  ambition  which  was  destined, 
for  six  long  years  after,  to  bathe  the 
Peninsula  in  blood. 

Dark,  however,  as  was  the  prospect 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  was  not 
there  that  the  worst  sjrmptoms  of  the 
political  atmosphere  were  to  be  des- 
cried. K  was  at  home  that  the  ^eat 
of  the  real  evil  was  to  be  found,  it  was 
there  that  the  seeds  of  lasting  decline 
had  been  planted  in  the  British  em- 
pire.  Not  only  was  the  Whig  party, 
which  is  obliged  by  its  principles  to 

give  at  all  times  a  certain  license  to 
emocratic  ambition,  firmly,  and  to  all 
appearance  immovably,  seated  in 
power,  but  the  strength  of  their  once 
powerful  opponents  was,  as  far  as  hu- 
man foresight  could  penetrate,  per- 
manently broken.  The  old  compact 
and  dauntless  aristocracy,  which,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Pitt  and  Burke, 
had  with  fearless  hearts  braved  the 
terrors,  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
and  with  the  arms  of  Nelson  and  Wel- 
lington struck  down  the  gigantic 
power  of  Napoleon,  appeared  to  be  no 
more.  Determined  as  was  the  cha- 
racter, vast  the  talent,  discriminating 
the  judgment  of  many  of  that  heroic 
band,  their  power  as  a  body  seemed 
crumbling  into  the  dust.  At  a  mo- 
ment of  unparalleled  danger,  under 


the  pressure  of  perils  infinitely  greater 
than  those  which,  with  tears  m  his 
eyes,  had  drawn  Burke  from  the  side 
01  Fox,  and  ranged  him  on  his  natural 
side,  the  defence  of  freedom  and  or- 
der, the  British  aristocracy  were  di- 
vided amongst  each  other.  The  fatal 
poison  of  Catholic  emanci[)ation  rank- 
led in  their  veins,  stimulating  the  po- 
pular ardor  of  some,  rousing  the  pro- 
found indignation  of  others.  Num- 
bers of  their  youth  had  become  tinged 
with  the  false  liberality  of  the  times : 
the  evils  of  democratic  sway  were  for- 
gotten, because  they  had  long  been  un- 
felt ;  the  blood- written  lesson  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  dimly  des- 
cried through  the  blaze  of  intervening 
glory,  and  British  patriotism,  in  its 
higher  classes,  was  fast  melting  away 
under  the  praises  of  French  philoso- 
phy and  the  smiles  of  Italian  beauty. 
While  such  were  the  dispositions  of 
the  higher  ranks,  the  temper  of  the 
middle  and  lower  were,  if  possible,  still 
more  alarming.  Various  events,  con- 
spiring to  one  common  effect  in  so 
surprising  a  manner  as  almost  seems 
inexplicable,  had  weakened  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
old  defenders  of  the  constitution,  and 
excited,  to  such  a  de«^ree  as  to  be  for 
the  moment  irresistibte,  the  ardent  pas- 
sions of  Republican  ambition.  The 
changes  in  the  currency  had  involved 
in  distress,  unavoidable,  perhaps,  but 
still  most  poignant,  the  whole  agricul- 
tural classes,  the  natural  defenders  in 
all  troubled  times  of  existing  institu- 
tions. The  rapid  fall  of  prices,  con- 
sequent on  the  same  alteration,  had  re- 
duced almost  to  despair  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  manuracturing  classest 
and  all  those,  of  whatever  party,  who^ 
without  considerable  capital,  were  in- 
volved in  the  then  perilous  business  of 
buying  and  selling  commodities.  Fo- 
reign travelling,  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  youth  to  opposition  to  govern- 
ment, a  mania  for  liberal  opinions,  had 
deprived  the  constitution  of  its  soundest 
bulwark — the  jroung  men  of  thought 
and  education  in  the  learned  and  li- 
beral professions.  The  monstrous 
passion  in  the  ^reat  for  exclusive  and 
aristocratic  society  had  spread,  far  and 
wide  through  the  middlmg  ranks,  an 
aversion  to  their  influence,  which  has 
happily  proved  only  transitory,  and  is 
totally  at  variance  with  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  English  character. 
The  Tories  had  become  unpopular. 
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from  haring  been  ao  loog  in  power  : 
eoYj  had  accumulated  against  tbem — 
because  they  had  so  long  been  called 
the  first.  The  monarch  upon  the 
throne  was  known  to  love  popularity ; 
and  a  lit>eral  Ministry,  amidst  ^neral 
applause  and  unbounded  protessions 
<x  improvement*  were  seated  in  power. 
Thus  all  the  concurring  motives  which 
can  influence  the  human  heart — ambi- 
tioD,  discontent,  sufifering,  distress,  ge- 
nerosity, seliishness — were,  by  an  ud- 
paraUeled  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, brought  to  bear  upon  the  constitu- 
tion,  and  hence  the  chaoe  of  unanimity 
which  produced  the  Reform  Bill. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  (Jan.  1, 1831) 
that  we  began,  in  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic manner,  to  devote  ourselves  to 
combating  the  revolutionary  monster ; 
and  when  we  contrast  the  support  we 
received  at  that  period  irom  the  pub- 
lic press  with  that  which  we  now  ex- 
perience, we  are  led  to  indulge  in 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood, 
even  ia  the  stormy  and  vice-bestrod- 
den  contests  of  political  warfare.  In 
what  state  was  the  public  press  at  that 
crisis?  The  Quarterly  had  for  years 
sunk  into  a  dubious  and  ominous  neu- 
trality on  all  great  political  questions ; 
they  were  silent  on  Catholic  emancipa- 
tioD  and  free  trade ;  like  the  National 
Assembly,  they  were  discussing  ques- 
tions of  weights  and  measures,  when 
the  massacres  in  the  prisons  were  in 
preparation.  The  Standard  wth  all 
Its  prodigious  power  and  energy,  was 
reeling  under  the  shock  df  the  Three 
Glorious  Days ;  that  gallant  flag,  which 
has  since  waved  undaunted  through 
80  many  a  storm,  was  dimly  descried 
throuj^h  the  smoke  of  the  Barricades. 
The  Times,  the  Morning  Herald,  were 
ardent  in  the  cause  of  Reform  :  the 
Morning  Post  alone  was  sXf  ady  to  its 
colors ;  but  not  then  supported  by 
the  splendid  talent  which  has  sijTce 
raised  it  to  such  deserved  celebrity,  it 
was  rather  the  elegant  companon  of 
the  fashionable  lady's  boudoir  than 
the  stern  uncompromising  as^rtor  of 
the  eternal  cause  of  political  9nd  moral 
truth.  It  was  then,  we  repeat  it  with, 
we  hope,  pardonable  ptSe,  that  we 


nailed  our  colors  to  the  mast :  and, 
surrounded  wiihout  and  within  by  a 
deluee  of  denoocratic  enthusiasm  and 
revolutionary  violence,  steadily,  uni- 
forml)r,  and  fearlessly  besan,  and  have 
ever  since  continued  to  denounce,  the 
liberal  mania  at  home  as  fraught  with 
the  worst  consequences  to  the  t>est  in- 
terests of  the  British  empire,  and  the 
triumph  of  republican  violence  abroad 
as  utterly  destructive  to  every  rational 
hope  of  durable  freedom  in  the  conti* 
nental  states. 

What  was  expected  when,by  this  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  aristocratic 
jealousy  with  Whig  ambition,  and  ma* 
nufacturing  suflerine  with  agricultural 
distress,  the  Reform  Bill  was  ultimately 
forced  upon  the  then  aroused  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  all   profound  or 
far-seeing  thinkers  in  the  empire  1 — 
Was  it  meant  that  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion should  supplant  the  Protestant ; 
that  the  glorious  fabric  erected  by  our 
ancestors  in  1668  was  to  be   over- 
thrown, and  the  house  of  Russell  was 
to  take  the  lead  in  de8tro>inff  the 
good  old  cause  for  which  Ruysell  and 
Sidney  had  died  on  the   scaflbld  1 — 
Was  It  meant  that  the  Irish   clergy 
wero  to  be  reduced  to  the  most  grie- 
vous straits  by  a  systemadc  rebellion 
against  the  law  by  the  Clatholics ;  that 
murder,   robbery,  VLud  conflagration 
should  stalk  through  the  land,  and 
English  charity  a/one  save  from  fa- 
mine the  intrepii?  martyrs  of  Protest- 
antism in  the  neighboring  island  1— 
Was  it  meant  that  the  nation  should 
be  overrun  by  a  flock  of  Whig  commis- 
sioners a^  a  cost  of  at  least  500,0002.,*^ 
and  tb<5  greater  part  of  whose  labors 
was  to  be  directed  to  no  other  object, 
but  the  collecting  a  masa  of  ex  parte 
evidence,  and  thereby,  even  if  unin- 
tentionally, poisoning  the  sources  of 
public  opmion  on  the  noost  momentous 
subjects  of  political  thought?— Was 
it  meant  that  political  zeal  and  fac- 
tious activity  were  to  be  the  one  thing 
needful  in  every  appomtment  under 
Government,   and  Inat  talent,  virtue, 
character,  and  probity  were  to  be  uni- 
formly disregarded,  if  unaccompanied 
with  the  more  useful  qualities  of  elec- 
tioneering activity  and  Radical  can- 


•  The  Pariiamentary  Retom  gives  £477,000 ;  bat  this  is  exclonve  of  Hfwenl  eon. 
Bimoiifl,  the  expense*  of  which  have  not  yet  been  aactrtained,  and  which  will  uaqnos. 
tiooably  ratae  it  far  above  £500,000. 
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▼assinff?— Was  it  intended  that  the 
magnincent  institutions  which  the  cha- 
rity of  former  and  more  enlightened 
ages  had  established  for  the  protection 
and  relief  of  the  distress  necessarily 
consequent  upon  a  hi|;h  state  of  civi- 
lization, and  an  extensive  manufieictur- 
ing  population,  should  be  converted 
into  so  many  Bastiles  for  state  oppres- 
sion, where  poverty  is  treated  with  the 
harshness  of  punishment,  and  suffering 
deprived  of  its  last  consolation  of  sha- 
ring its  bitterness  with  those  most 
dear  to  iti — Was  it  intended  that  the 
country  should  be  oppressed  by  a  vex- 
atious set  of  mumcipal  magistrates, 
unfit  either  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  or  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  who  disgraced  even  the  seat  of 
judgment  by  their  jealousies  and  pas- 
sions of  inferior  democracy  1 

Was  it  intended,  in  foreign  transac- 
tions, when  we  launched  so  vehement- 
ly into  the  career  of  revolution,  that 
freedom  was  to  expire  everywhere 
under  the  consequences  of  its  own 
extravagances,  or  the  insidious  poison 
of  our  non-intervention  policy  ? — That 
France,  after  six  years  of  bloodshed  r 
tumult,  and  massacre,  wus  to  sink 
into  such  a  state  of  apathy  and  po- 
litical despair,  that  the  very  name  of 
freedom  became  odious,  and  Prince 
Polii^ac's  ordonnances  were  re-enact- 
ed with  double  ^verity,  and  executed 
with  aa  hundredfold  activity  and  vi- 
gort— That  Spain»  after  having 
streamed  with  blood  and  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  warfare  flusqtmn  civile^  for 
five  long  years,  was  to  re\apse  in  ut- 
ter horror  at  the  evils  of  democratic 
ascendency  to  the  government  of  an 
absolute  monarch  ? — That  the  heroes 
of  democracy  should  have  there  no 
triumphs  to  record,  but  those  ov«r 
their  own  sovereign — no  successful 
assaults  to  boast  but  on  the  bedcham- 
ber of  their  defenceless  queen  1 — Was 
it  designed  that  Poland,  pierced  to  the 
heart,  trodden  ()own,  subjugated,  was 
to  have  its  dreams  of  anarchical  inde- 
pendence extinguished  in  the  blood  or 
captivity  of  its  bravest  citizens! — 
Was  it  meant  that  the  very  name  of 
England  was  to  become  odious  or  con- 
tamptibie  even  to  thase  states  which 
bad  shared  most  largely  in  the  bene- 
fits or  glories  of  its  alliance  ;  that  an 
Englbhman  was  to  be  hated  in  H(^- 
land,  even  while  the  heroes  of  Quatre 
Bras  were  still  alive,  and  execrated  in 
Portugal*  yet  ringing  with  the  gloriea 


of  its  deliverance;  and  pointed  «t 
with  the  finger  of  scorn  in  the  valley9 
of  Navarre,  while  the  turf  was  yel 
green  on  the  graves  of  the  Pyrenees  t 
— Was  it  intended  that  the  scenes  of 
all  our  former  triumphs  should  be 
sullied  by  our  present  perfidy  or  dis- 
^ce;  that  the  thunder  of  allied 
f'rench  and  English  cannon  should 
shake  the  graves  at  Waterloo,  to  re- 
store Antwerp,  itself,  as  NapoleoQ 
said,** worth  a  kingdom,'^ to  the  tri- 
color flag ;  that  the  plains  of  Vittoria 
should  witness  the  inglorious  melting 
awar  of  British  unirarms  under  the 
scythe  of  disease  and  the  orgies  or 
intemperance ;  that  the  breach  of  St. 
Sebastians  should  be  trodden  for 
months  by  a  British  garrison  impri- 
soned within  its  walls ;  that  the  quay 
at  Lisbon  should  witness  the  English 
standards  retiring  in  disjgrace  before  a 
revolutionary  rabble,  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  their  Queen  1  These  are  the 
external  triumphs  of  democracy ;  these 
the  trophies  which  New  England  has 
exchanged  for  the  Blenheims,  the 
Trafalgas,  the  Waterloos  of  former 
days ;  for  the  respect  of  the  brave  and 
the  love  of  the  good  all  over  the  world ; 
for  victories  unprecedented  in  the 
bright  page  of  European  fame ;  for 
renown  unexampled  in  the  long  annals 
of  civilized  glory. 

These  have  been  the  foreign  and 
domestic  xxsults  of  revolution — re- 
sults now  certain  and  passed  into  the 
page  of  history,  graven  deep  on  the 
tablets  of  English  story,  imprinted 
with  a  burning  iron  on  the  time-ho- 
nored front  of  her  deathlese  iame. 
And  again  we  ask,  were  these  the 
results  which  were  either  expected  or 
desired  by  the  chaotic  crowd  that,  six 
years  ago,  brought  on  all  these  evils, 
by  joining  in  that  destructive  passion 
tor  democratic  power?  What  cud  they 
txpect  ?  We  will  tell  them  what  th^ 
expected.  They  had  no  doubt  thai 
thb  complete  regeneration  of  society 
was^t  hand ;  that  the  reign  of  justice, 
peacch  and  prosperity  was  about  to 
commeQce ;  that  Government,  purified 
by  the  infusion  of  popular  virtue  and 
energy,  w^s,  with  the  general  concur- 
rence of  tbe  nation,  to  engage  in  a 
career  of  general  and  benign  useful- 
ness ;  that  corruption  was  to  be  un- 
known, ambition  extinguished,  patri- 
otic ardor  alone  triumphant.  Abuses, 
it  was  said,  nestle  in  the  recesses  of 
aristocratic  power ;  corruption  is  no- 
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oesBBiTf  wfaoB  guvei  iiment  is  to  be 
carried  od  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people ;  but  the  first  will  disappear 
when  the  pure  flood  of  popular  pa- 
triotisoi  is  let  in  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stable  of  patrician  power ;  the  second 
be  onneoessarj,  when  the  legislature 
it  80  framed  as  to  respond  at  once  to 
tlie  popular  Toice. — Captivating  ideas ! 
worthy  of  being  placed  beside  the  El 
Dorado  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the 
probable  extinction  of  Death  of  Con- 
dorcet  We  may  conceive  the  dis- 
appointment—the acuie,  hitter  disap- 
pdntment — when,  instead  of  these 
charming  anticipations,  the  heated 
enthusiasts  of  the  day  found  them- 
selves overwhelmed  by  a  sordid4ibe- 
nd  swarm  of  Government  emplogks^ 
or  Whig-Radical  magistrates ;  and 
cormpti^  reappearing  with  more 
than  pristine  defnavity  among  the 
very  classes  who,  till  they  enjoyed  its 
advantages,  were  the  loudest  in  de- 
dalming  against  its  effects. 

It  was  said  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
*  Whi«i8m  was  the  negation  of  all 
princi^;"  on  which  it  was  wittily 
remartced,  by  a  writer  of  no  ordinary 
ability  in  tne  present  day,  that  this 
was  a  Bustake;  for  that  the  Whigs 
have  a  verjr  clear  principle  of  action, 
and  that  is,  **  invariabl]^  to  do  that 
wiiicfa«when  in  Opposition,  they  had 
most  vefaem^itly  condemned.**  The 
most  cursory  review  of  their  policy, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  since  they 
were  installed  in  power,  must,  with 
every  dispassionate  observer,  demon- 
strate that  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
caustic  remark. — ^They  professed  in 
Opposition  the  utmost  horror  at  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  concerns  of 
other  stales;  their  whole  opposition 


to  the  French  revolutionary  war  was 
founded  on  the  gross  injustice  of  Join- 
ing ono  of  two  contending  parties  in  a 
state  against  the  other ;  and  Lord 
Brougham,  in  an  especial  manner,* 
let  loose  the  floodgates  of  his  elo- 
quence in  1S24  at  the  enormous  in- 
justice of  the  French  interference  with 
the  civil  war  which  at  that  period 
raged  in  the  Peninsula;  and  their 
whole  foreign  conduct  since  has  been 
a  series  of  interventions  in  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  sufficiently  ag- 
eressive  to  make  us  odious,  sufficient- 
ly weak  to  render  us  contemptible. 
So  far,  indeed,  has  this  non-interve- 
ning-ottan-tntervening  policy  gone, 
that  the  more  honest  Radicals  now 
confess  that  there  is  no  inconsistency 
between  their  present  conduct  and 
their  former  professions ;  because  non- 
intervention means,  **  Never  interfer- 
ing in  favor  of  the  aristocratic  party 
against  the  popular ;  but  alwaye  in- 
terfering in  mvor  of  the  popular  par- 
ty  against  the  aristocratic."  They 
deplored,  in  melting  strains  from  the 
Opposition  benches,  the  cruel  and 
impolitic  abandonment  of  Poland  by 
the  European  states,  and  unanimously 
denounced  his  oblivion  of  that  gallant 
people  in  1807  and  1812  as  the  foulest 
blot  on  the  character  of  Na|)oleon: 
and  they  themselves  first  encouraged 
the  Poles,  by  their  language  and  their 
example,  to  engage  in  a  desperate  re- 
volt in  1831,  and  then  needlessly  paid 
five  millions  steriing  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  which  eave  him  the  means 
of  putting  them  down.  They  loudljr 
declaimed  a^ast  the  insatiable  ambi- 
tion of  Russia,  and  especially  the  en- 
ormous peril  of  their  ever  getting  pos- 
session of  the  Dardanelles;  and  yet 
they  themselves  placed  the  command 


•  ••Iriae,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  on  Feb.  4,  18|4,  "  to  join  with  every  man  who 
dBeeiftio  the  name  of  Briton,  in  exprofimng  unqnalified  detestation  and  abnorrenoe  at 
the  mmdmeiams  interference  of  the  allied  tovereigni  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  ;  or  if  that 
detestation  is  qualified,  it  is  only  by  indignation  and  dtsgnst  at  the  eanting  hypocrisy 
of  the  language  ia  which  the  loathsome  principles  of  the  tyrants  were  promulgated  to 
the  worid.  I  rqoiee  to  find  that  sueh  ezeerable  principles  have  met  with  no  respon- 
sive yoiee  from  the  mover  and  seconder  of  this  address.  The  allies,  by  a  pretended 
lespect  for,  bat  real  mockery  of  religica  and  freedom,  make  war  upon  liberty  in  the 
abMtraet.  Oar  assistance  is  necessary  to  avert  the  wicked  enforcement  of  principles 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  national  independence. 
The  Holy  Alliance,  with  their  armed  hordes,  are  now  ready  to  carry  the  brand  of  civil 
war  bto  Spain,  and  consummate  their  frightful  projects.  The  principles  of  interfering 
in  tbe  internal  concerns  of  other  states  now  advanced  are  matter  of  universal  interest; 
fee  if  they  be  established,  to  what  state  may  they  not  with  fatal  effect  be  applied  ?"•— 
Ak^ia34.    FerLDek.    Hameturd. 
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of  tho60  very  Stiaits  and  the  keys 
of  Constantinople  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  by  refusing  aid  to 
the  Porte,  when  he  applied  to  us  for 
succor  in  his  last  extremity,  after  the 
battle  of  Koniah,  which  necessarily  led 
to  his  throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Russians,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  fatal  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelesse, 
which  convert^  the  Euxine  into  a 
great  Russian  lake. 

Pass  to  internal  transactions.  They 
professed  the  utmost  horror  at  go- 
verning by  means  of  patronage,  or 
resting  on  any  other  support  than  the 
affections  of  the  people;  and  they 
have,  since  their  accession  to  office, 
created  ien  offices  for  ev^ry  one  which 
the  Conservatives  had  previously  abo- 
lished, having  overspread  Ireland  with 
an  array  of  Government  officers  in  the 
police,  the  constabulary,  and  other 
departments,  and  spent  no  less  than 
L.477,000  on  foraging  commission- 
ers. They  professed  the  neatest  de- 
testation at  persecution  or  narassment 
of  any  kind  on  account  of  religious 
opinions ;  and  they  have  entered  into 
a  cordial  alliance  with  the  Popish 
faction,  which  has  uniformly  declared 
undying  war  against  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and  is  putting  in  prac- 
tice a  presecution  of  the  severest  and 
most  heart-rending  kind — against  not 
merely  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Ire- 
land, but  their  wives,  children,  and 
households.  They  professed  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  and  the  most  tender  concern  for 
the  sufferings  of  disease,  old  age,  and 
destitution;  and  they  have  exerted 
their  whole  strength  to  pass  and  carry 
into  execution  an  act  which,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  assessment  on  the  es- 
tates of  the  ^reat  and  the  affluent, 
has  consigned  indigence  to  the  pu- 
nishment  of  crime,  loaded  innocence 
with  the  charges  of  seductu,  and 
aggravated  the  sufferings' of  misfor- 
tune by  severing  families  from  each 
other.  They  professed  a  reverential 
regard  for  order  based  on  libertv,  and 
they  testified  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions  by  spreading  abroad  the 
passions  which  lighted  up  the  fires  of 
Nottingham  and  Bristol.  They  de- 
clared that  centralization  in  all  ages 


had  been  the  grave  of  real  freedom, 
and  held  in  utter  abhorrence  the 
swarms  of  civil  employit,  who,  in  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  French  em- 
pires, gave  the  whole  command  of 
employnDcnt,  and  consequently  the 
whole  Hway,  in  the  state  to  the  cen- 
tral government ;  and  in  order  to 
show  how  well  disposed  they  are  to 
act  upon  their  principles,  they  have 
copied  from  despotic  France  a  plan 
for  a  rural  gendarmerie,  taking  all  its 
orders  from  DownUig  Street.  They 
have  laid  their  grasp  on  the  general 
direction  of  the  poor-laws  throughout 
England,  and  are  preparing  a  bili  for 
taking  the  whole  administration  of  the 
turnpike-roads  into  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment ! 

The  Whig-Radicals  will  exclaim 
that  these  remarks  are  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  virulent  hostility  to  the  pre- 
sent  Administration ;  but  wo  declare 
solemnly,  and  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  they  are  the  result  of  an  entire- 
ly different  feeling— nay,  that  they 
proceed  from  a  desire  to  shield  them 
from  the  crushing  weight  of  these  in- 
consistencies, and  refer  them  to  their 
true  cause,  viz.  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  Government  being  conducted, 
or  even  society  holding  together,  un- 
der the  practical  operation  of  the 
principles  which  they  have  held  out 
to  the  countr>^  In  Opposition,  they 
professed  principles  which,  when  put 
in  practice,  they  soon  found  to  be  ut- 
terly inconsistent,  not  merely  with 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  autho- 
rity, but  the  preservation  of  any  thing 
like  order  or  security  in  the  realm. 
In  a  moment  of  national  madness, 
they  succeeded  in  overthrowing  all 
the  ancient  and  well  tried  bulwarks 
at  once  of  constitutional  freedom  and 
general  subordination ;  and  their 
whole  subsequent  effort  has  been  to 
supply  the  gap.  They  are  now 
treading  over  again  the  old  and  well 
known  path  by  which,  in  the  decay  of 
Roman  virtue,  the  Emperors  strove  to 
make  up,  by  legions  of  inferior  func- 
tionaries and  a  Senate  for  life,  for  the 
want  of  the  old  hereditary  Aristocra- 
cy, swept  away  during  the  insanity  of 
former  democratic  contests  ;♦  and  by 
which  Napoleon  and  Louis-Philippe, 


*  **  The  patrician  familiei ,"  sayi  Gibbon,  "  wboie  original  number  was  never  r*- 
emited  till  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  eztingoished  in  the  fi>reign  and  do- 
meatio  wara^  or  failed  in  the  ordinary  eooTae  of  nature.    Few  remained  who  could 
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after  the  fi^fatfol  shocks  to  freedom, 
property«  and  order  which  resulted 
fipom  the  previous  triumph  of  revolu- 
tiooary  ambitkHi,  aod  the  entire  ruio 
of  the  aristocratic  class,  reeaioed, 
amidst  the  total  extioction  of  liberty, 
tiie  degrading  quiet  of  despotism. 
These  errors  are  the  result  oi  their 
■taatioD  ■oftherooDStfous  doctrioes 
^y  hiTe  promulgated,  and  the  kn- 
midicable  profects  which  they  have 
held  forth.  'Hiey  are  now  ground 
down  by  an  invincible  law  of  nature ; 
the  same  whicb,  in  tho  end,  arrests 
the  courae  of  the  prodigml  and  the 
siieodthrift,  aod  bnngs  on  the  unre- 
strained  caie^  of  passion  a  certain 
and  bitter  retribution.  If  they  had 
the  energy  of  Napoleon,  the  genius 
€f  Cesar,  or  the  teoacitv  of  Welling- 
ton, the  result  would  be  the  same. 
They  might  exhibit,  perhaps,  a  more 
spleodid  example  of  Satan-like  perse- 
verance in  error,  but  they  could  not 
«lude  the  Ibfce  of  the  moral  law  by 
which,  in  the  end,  its  punishment  is 
secured. 

It  was  the  same  in  former  days. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  moral 
world  ^.  under  the  sun,  because  the 
changing  theatre  of  human  events  ex- 
hibits ^  in  dififerent  a^es,  under  every 
different  combination  of  social  afiairs, 
the  certain  operation  of  the  same 
passions,  desires,  and  vices.  What 
was  expected  when  the  Englisih  na- 
tion ran  mad  in  1642,  and  the  people, 
drank  with  the  politico-religious  en- 
thusiasm of  the  dr.y,  groupe<l  round 
Ae  standards  of  Pym  and  Hampden, 
and  Hung  abroad  to  the  winds  the  flac 
of  defiiiDce  to  their  sovereign  %  Did 
they  ^xpect  that  tho  King  was  to  be 
murdtt^dt  the  Peers  abolished,  the 
Clergy  dispossessed,  taxation  quadru- 
pled, personal  freedom  destroyed.  Par- 
liament turned  out  of  the  chapel 
of  St  Stephens  by  the  bayonet.  Go- 


vernment carried  on  scdelr  by  tiM 
Major-Generals  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
last  severities  of  military  oppressioii 
endured  by  the  guilty  and  now  repent- 
ant people!  Did  they  expect,  when 
they  took  up  arms,  in  order  to  wrest 
the  command  of  the  militia  from 
Charles,  that,  before  fifteen  years  had 
expired,  biohtt-threb  miluoiis  ster- 
ling was  to  be  wrenched  out  of  the 
people  by  war-contributions  and  taxes 
— a  greater  sum  than  had  been  raised 
in  England  in  all  the  centuries  put 
together  since  the  Norman  conquest ! 
Did  they  expect  that  distant  and  m^ 
partial  nistory  was  ta  narrate,  as  the 
termination  of  their  ofibrts  in  fovor  of 
freedom— "To  raiw  the  new  impo- 
sition called  tfie  decimation,  the  Pro- 
tector  intituted  twelve  Major-Go- 
nerals,  and  diyided  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land  into  so  aiany  military  jurisdic- 
tions. These  men,  Mfwtorffty  commis- 
ttoner«,  had  power  to  subject  whom 
they  pleased  l^decimatioD,  to  levy  all 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Protector 
and  his  counefl,  and  to  imprison  anr 
person  who  should  be  exposed  to  thefr 
Jealousy  or  suspicion ;  nor  was  there 
any  appeal  from  them  but  to  the  Pro- 
tector himself  and  his  council.  Under 
color  of  these  powers,  which  wero 
sufficiently  exorbitant,  the  Major- 
Generals  exercised  a  power  still  more 
exorbitant,  and  acted  as  if  absolute 
masters  of  the  property  and  persons 
of  every  subject.  All  reasonablo 
men  now  concluded  that  the  very 
mask  of  liberty  was  at  leng^  thrown 
aside,  and  that  the  nation  was  for  ever 
subject  to  military  and  despotic  go- 
vernment—exercised not  in  the  legal 
manner  of  European  nations,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  maxims  of  Eastern 
tyranny.  No^  only  the  supreme  ma. 
gistrate  owned  his  authority  to  illegal 
I>rce  and  usurpation,  but  he  had  par* 
celled  out  the  people  into  so  many 


derite  their  detoeot  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  when  th«  Emperora  created  a  num- 
ber of  new  pertician  familiee.  Bat  thetc  artificial  supplies,  in  whicb  the  reignin;^  bouss 
was  always  included,  were  rapidly  swept  away  by  the  rage  of  tyrants,  by  freouent  re- 
folntioos,  tbe  chanj^e  of  manners,  and  the  intermixture  of  nations.  To  supply  the  want, 
Coosuntije  revived,  indeed,  tbe  title  of  partridans,  but  be  revived  it  as  a  •ftrrnt^ 
wd  •  kartHtmry  dUtinulUm,  Tbo  PoUee  insensibly  assumed  the  license  of  reporting 
whatever  they  could  observe  of  the  conduct  ehher  of  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  and 
were  soen  considered  as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  and  tbe  scourse  of  tbe  people.  Under 
the  warm  influence  of  ieeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to  the  increcEble  number  of  ten  thon- 
aand,  diselaimed  tbe  mild,  though  frequent  admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  ecanctsid  iiilte 
mmmagtmad  qf  th4f9d$  a  lapacioss  and  insoleat  oppwiMOifa  Qibsoii,  c  xvii* 
7* 
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sulidiviiiions  of  slavery,  apd  delegated 
to  his  inferior  ministers  the  same  un- 
limited authority  which  be  himself 
had  so  violently  assumed."* 

What  was  it  which  the  French  were 
passionately  desirous  of  obtaining, 
when,  in  1789,  they  installed,  amidst 
shouts  which  made  the  world  re- 
sound, the  Peers  and  Commons  in  one 
chamber — thereby  destroying  the 
veto  of  the  Upper  house,  and  reali- 
zing in  full  perfection  our  Liberal 
dreums  of  Peerage  Reform!  Was  it 
that  the  whole  liberties  of  the  nation 
were  to  be  extinguished  by  the  iron 
grasp  of  the  Constitution,  or  buried 
under  the  sordid  cupidity  of  the  Di- 
rectory ,t  or  crushed  under  the  con- 
quering chariot  of  Napoleon  1  Was  it, 
tkat  after  fifty  years  of  bloodshed,  con- 
fiscation, and  sufiering,  they  were  to 
sink  down  into  a  hopeless  aespotism, 
heavy  as  the  leaden  yoke  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  immovable  as  the 
inbtitutions  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment ?  They  expected  none  of  these 
things ;  they  looked  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  human  race — for  a  renew- 
al of  the  golden  age— for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tithes  of  aristocratic  injus- 
tice, and  the  commencement  of  the 
bright  dawn  of  democratic  freedom. 
Yei  all  these  things  came — and  came 
in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts  to  avert 
them — swift  as  the  hour  of  punish- 
ment— certain  as  the  approach  of 
death. 

We  are  told  by  physical  philoso- 
phers, that  although  a  few  detached 
fires  on  the  crust  of  the  globe  may  be 
explained  by  partial  combustion,  yet 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  earth- 
quakes at  places  far  distant  from  each 
other,  points  with  the  certainty  of  de- 
monstration, to  some  common  cause 
operating  in  the  regions  of  central 
heat.    The  complete  coincidence  and 


identity  of  the  effects  consequent  oa 
democratic  ascendency — in  Rome, 
throueh  the  strife  of  Marius  and  Syl- 
la,  following  on  the  transf  orts  of  Grac- 
chus, to  the  despotism  of  the  CeGsars-* 
in  England  through  the  fervor  of  the 
Long  Parliament  to  the  massacre  of 
the  King  and  the  military  government 
of  Cromwell — in  France,  Uirough  the 
warm  aspirations  of  the  Constituent 
Assembl3f,  the  blood  of  the  Con- 
veution,  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
the  discontent  of  the  Restoration, 
to  the  leaden  yoke  of  Louis-Philippe— 
and,  in  England,  through  the 
transports  of  Reform  and  the  fires 
of  Bristol  to  the  degrading  despotism 
of  O'Connell's  Tail,  and  the  centrali- 
zing policy  of  a  time-serving  Demo- 
cracy— points  to  'Some  general  and 
common  cause,  deep  seated  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  human  heart,  to  which 
they  are  referable.  The  cause  is, 
indeed,  deep  seated ;  it  is,  indeed 
universal  in  its  operation;  it  is,  in- 
ceed,  irresistible  in  its  effects.  It  is 
explained  in  the  earliest  record  of 
human  exist^ce :  it  is  referred  to  in 
every  part  of  Holy  Writ ;  it  is  con- 
firmed m  every  page  of  profane  histo- 
ry — that  cause  is  the  original  cor- 
ruption OF    THE    HUMAN  HEART  ;  and 

till  we  close  this  great  fountain  of 
wickedness,  or  dilute  the  streams  of 
depravity  which  it  is  incessantly  pour- 
ing out  upon  the  human  race,  ail  at- 
tempts to  correct  the  evils  of  Govern- 
ment by  a  large  infusion  of  popular 
influence  will  be  as  vain  as  8tri\ing  to 
•extinguish  a  conflagration  by  heaping 
fuel  upon  the  flames. 

As  this  point  of  the  original,  inhe- 
rent  and  irremediable  save  by  Christ* 
ianity,  depravity  of  the  human  heart 
is  the  vital  basis  of  revelation,  so  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  intent  and  total 
feilure  of  democratic  institutions  to 


♦  Hume,  fii.  241. 

t  Observe  the  picture  of  France  under  the  Directory,  drawn  by  a  French  oontMnporvy 
Republican  writer :  *' Merit  was  generally  persecuted;  all  men  of  honor  chased  fiom 
public  situations ;  political  robbers  every  where  assenibled  in  tlieir  infernal  points  of  ren- 
dezvous ;  the  wicked  in  power;  the  apologists  of  the  system  of  terror  thundering  in  the 
tribune ;  spoliation  established  under  the  name  of  forced  loans ;  assaasination  prepared 
thousands  of  victims  already  designed  under  the  name  of  hostages ;  the  signal  for  plunder^ 
murder,  and  conflagration  anxiously  looked  for,  and  couched  under  the  words,  *  the  coun- 
try is  in  danger.'  The  same  crisis,  the  same  shouts,  were  heard  as  in  1793;  the  same 
executioners,  the  same  victims ;  liberty,  property,  conld  no  longer  be  said  to  exist  *  the 
citizeos  had  no  secority  for  their  lives— the  state  foriU  fiDance8."^i^m.  Atm  Cong.  p.  7. 
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adffliDister  relief  to  the  social  state  in 
every  age  and  country  of  the  world, 
and  the  woeful  results  which  have 
everywhere  arisen  from  trusting  the 
remedying  of  abuses  to  the  profane  and 
corrupt  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Worn  out 
or  disgusted  with  the  oppressions  and 
abuses  of  the  Kreat,  we  intrusted  the 
peat  work  of  reform  to  inferior 
hands,  and  hoped  that  by  changing 
the  seat  of  power  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  orders,  we  would  succeed 
in  eradicating  the  social  evils  under 
which  society  had  so  long  labored. 
Abuses  and  mjustice,  it  was  thought, 
did  not  originate  in  human  nature  in 
seneral,  but  in  the  peculiarity  of  power 
being  vested  in  a  few  hands ;  it  this 
error  was  corrected,  and  the  popular 
Toice  allowed  to  be  heard  in  all  the 
branches  ot  Government,  the  reign  of 
oppression  must  cesose,  because  the 
interest  of  the  majority,  then  rendered 
predominant,  is  to  check  the  abuses  of 
the  few,  and  obtain  for  themselves  the 
blessings  of  good  and  cheap  govern- 
ment Vain  conceit !  Granting  that 
in  this  way  you  may  effectually  put 
an  end  to  the  abuses  or  corruptions 
of  the  minority  who  formerly  ruled, 
how  are  you  to  s^ard  against  the  vast- 
ly multiplied  abuses  of  the  ^majority 
who  are  now  installed  in  power? 
Quis  custodiei  ipsos  custodes  ?  That 
is  the  rock  on  which  democratic  in- 
stitutions ever  and  ever  must  imme- 
diately  be  shipwrecked.  It  is  the  in- 
herent corruption  and  depravity  of 
our  nature,  appearing  only  more  clear- 
ly and  deplorably  by  every  successive 
addition  which  we  make  to  the  multi- 
tude of  our  governors,  which  is  the 
real,  universal,  etemai,  and  deep- 
seated  cause  of  the  utter  impossibility 
in  an  advanced  and  artificial  state  of 
society,  of  democratic  institutions  ei- 
ther existing  for  any  time,  or  produ- 
cing any  thin^  but  misery  and  evil 
during  the  brief  period  of  their  en- 
durance. 

"The  necessity,"  says  Coleridg^, 
"  for  external  government  to  man  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  vi^r  of  his 
sdf-govemment.  Where  Sie  last  is 
most  complete,  the  first  is  least  want- 
ed. Hence  the  more  virtue  the  more 
liberty."*  This  is  one  of  those  pre- 
cious thoughts,  the  simplicity  of  which 


disguises  its  profound  truth,  but  which, 
when  duly  meditated  on,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  seemingly  con- 
tradictory and  inexplicable  difierence 
in  the  stability  of,  and  effect  produced 
b},  similar  forms  of  government  ia 
different  countries  and  ages  of  the 
world.  What,  say  the  Republicans* 
can  be  so  absurd  as  to  refer  to  human 
corruption  the  failure  of  democratic 
institutions,  when  history  has  recorded 
the  virtues  of  Sparta,  the  simple  he- 
roism of  Switzerland,  the  flourishing 
commonwealth  of  America  ?  Softly  : 
before  these  examples  are  considered 
decisive  on  the  subject,  consider  well 
whether  they  do  not  establish  a  con- 
clusion directly  the  adverse  to  that  for 
which  the  Revolutionists  refer  to  these 
celebrated  States.  It  is  not  mere 
power  which  proves  fatal  to  democra- 
tic institutions;  it  is  power  which 
confers  the  means  of  increasing  selfish 
enjoyment  and  gratifying  human  pas- 
sion ;  it  is  power  coinciding  with  or 
falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  alive 
to  the  luxuries  and  corruptions  of  life 
which  is  the  fatal  poison.  Lycurgus 
showed  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  when  he  prohibited  any  money 
but  iron  coin  in  his  commonwealth. 
If  the  citizens  of  a  Republic  are  shep- 
herds,  who  assemble  once  a  year  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  as  in  the  canton 
of  Underwalden,  to  deliberate  on  their 
simple  political  wants,  which  do  not 
exceed  the  concerns  of  a  tolei  ably- 
sized  English  parish ;  or  if  they  are 
warriors,  chained  by  severe  laws  and 
severer  customs,  as  in  Sparta,  to  a 
trugal  and  simple  life,  eating  black 
broth,  drinking  water,  and  knowing 
no  distinction  but  in  warlike  celebrity ; 
or  if  they  are  retained  by  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  a  rude  state  of  agri- 
cultun),  as  in  America,  and  have  two 
hundred  millions  of  uncultivated  acres 
always  ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  the 
poverty  or  arain  off  the  discontented 
multitudes  of  their  country,  they  may 
go  on  for  a  considerable  time  without 
society  being  shattered  by  the  unruly 
passions  of  the  ma^rity  of  mankind. 
Now,  however,  the  mherent  depravity 
of  the  human  heart  is  evincing  its  ty- 
rannic propensities  even  in  that  simple 
and  religious  land,  where  rural  labor 
generally  induces  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  the  general  presence  of  com- 
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fort,  equally  with  the  absence  of  wealth, 
moderates  the  most  violent  passions  of 
our  nature.  The  dreadful  spectacle 
of  a  human  being  recently  burnt  to 
death  by  a  slow  nr^  by  a  savage  mob 
in  the  southern  states,  proves  that  the 
inhuman  passions  of  our  nature  are 
shared  alike  by  the  authors  of  a  Cas- 
tilian  auto  da  fe  and  the  liberal  elect- 
ors of  Transatlantic  independence. 
The  frightful  and  now  almost  daily 
occurrence  of  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions being  seized  by  the  people  in 
the  southern  states  of  the  pnion,  and 
hung  up  in  the  streets,  without  either 
trial  or  sentence,  merely  because  Uiey 
entertain  opinions  disagreeable  to  the 
tyrant  majority,  is  but  an  unhappy  il- 
lustration of  the  power  of  the  human 
heart,  as  society  advances  and  impor- 
tant interests  come  into  collision,  to 
withstand  the  temptations  consequent 
on  the  lust  of  power.  They  seem  re- 
solved to  realize  the  celebrated  saying 
of  the  French  Republicans— ^  Is  this 
the  freedom  which  was  promised  us? 
we  can  no  longer  hang  whom  we 
please." 

That  we  may  not  be  suspected  of 
European  exaggeration  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
moderate  of  the  American  newspapers, 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette : — 

"The  most  ravenous  appetite  muat 
hare  been  glutted  and  destroyed  by  a 
perusal  of  the  columns  of  any  late  newspa- 
per. Revenge,  riot,  and  intemperance 
seem  to  have  their  perfect  work  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  Exhibitions  are 
every  day  made  of  lawless  excesses,  of  in 
femal  jealousy,  of  cold-blooded  malignity, 
of  roost  debasmg  sensuality,  of  utter  recK- 
lessness  of  life,  and  entire  disregard,  if  not 
disbelief  of  a  futurity,  which  would  have 
been  considered  honorable  by  the  most  bru- 
tal of  the  red-capped  *  friends  of  the  human 
race'  of  the  French  Revolution.  And  the 
signs  of  the  times  have  for  a  long  time 
p»st  given  full  promise  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  preparation  for  it  has  been 
long  and  thorough.  The  pernicious  doc- 
trines, that  any  measures  however  disho- 
Dost,  and  men  however  unprincipled,  may 
be  made  use  of,  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
political  obiect--that  the  lawfi  are  inade- 
quate, or  too  tardy  in  their  operations  to 
enforce  rights  and  redress  wrongs,  and 
must  give  place  to  the  inconsiderate  judg- 
ments and  sanguinary  executions  of  the 
mob— that  self-grati6cation  in  its  broadest 
flaoM^  if  Um  chief  tod  and  aim  of  mia— 


and  that  the  requisitions  of  morality  and 
religion  are  to  be  considered  as  burden- 
some exactions  which  are  to  be  avoided 
by  all  who  would  obtain  power  and  wealth 
in  the  community,  have  been  inculcated 
every  where  and  in  every  possible  way.— 
What  matter  of  surprise  then,  is  it,  that, 
having  sown  the  wind,  we  now  begin  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  7  that  murders,  robbe- 
ries, gambling  in  all  its  varieties,  suicides, 
jnob  outrages  of  everv  kind,  have  become 
so  frigbtfulTy  frequent  7  But  the  fact  of  (he 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  beinjg 
nnquestionable,  and  the  evils  of  it  perfectly 
apparent,  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself  what  measures  of  prevention  or 
oure  can  be  taken  bv  those  who  prise  the 
blessings  of  order  and  law,  and  are  desirous 
to  preserve  their  property  and  save  their 
lives  7  Let  every  £ood  man-and  true  in  the 
community  put  this  question  to  himself 
in  sober  earnest,  and  let  the  answer  which 
suggests  itself  to  the  wise  man,  the  learned 
man,  and  the  gpod  man,  be  made  known 
and  acted  upon.  Let  the  lessons  of  wis- 
dom, of  experience,  of  truth,  be  put  forth 
boldly.  This  is  no  time  for  timioitv.  He 
who^  having  the  power  to  do  something  to 
increase  knowledge,  to  proclaim  truth,  to 
confute  error,  and  thus  to  advance  the  cause 
of  order,  morality,  reli^on,  law,  and  liberty, 
is  too  timid,  or  calculating,  or  desponding  to 
do  all  that  he  can  do,  by  speech,  or  writinff, 
or  action,  is  false  to  himself  and  to  tfie 
Being  who  gave  him  powers  to  be  used  for 
the  l^nefitofhis  fellow-men." 

Even  in  the  northern  states  and 
hest  reflated  parts  of  the  Union,  the 
possession  of  power,  as  society  ad- 
vances, and  important  interests  come 
into  collision,  appears  to  he  producing 
its  usual  effect  upon  the  human  heart. 
The  "  t^rrant  majority"  is  even  more 
unrelenting  in  his  oppression  than  the 

grant  oligarchy  or  tne  tyrant  despot 
ear  what  the  able  and  dispassionate 
Tocqueville  says  on  the  subject: — 
**  In  America  the  European  ladder  of 
power  bein^  inverted,  the  rich  find 
themselves  m  a  situation  similar  to 
that  of  the  poor  in  Europe ;  it  is  they 
who  have  often  too  much  reason  to 
dread  the  law.  The  real  advantage 
of  democracy  is  not  that  it  protects 
the  interests  of  all  classes  in  the  state, 
hut  that  it  accords  with  the  wishes  of 
the  majority.  In  the  United  States 
the  poor  are  the  real  rulers,  and  the 
rich  nave  constant  reason  to  dread  an 
abuse  of  their  power.  Omnipotence 
is  universally  dangerous ;  to  resist  its 
seductions  is  beyond  the  human 
•treogth;  God  alone  can  eierciae  it 
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witbout  injustice.  Wherever  power, 
practicallj  supreme,  isentrusted  toanj 
class,  be  it  an  aristocracj  or  a  demo- 
cracy,  tyranny  is  at  band,  and  I  for  one 
would  seek  an  asylum  elsewbere.  In 
America  tbere  is  no  security  whatever 
against  the  tyranny  of  tbe  majority. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  at 
Baltimore  during  the  war  of  1612,  at 
which  period  the  war  was  popular  in 
tiiat  city.  A  journal  which  espoused 
the  opposite  nde  excijed  tbe  imligiia- 
tioa  of  the  inhabitants.  The  i)eople 
assembled,  broke  to  pieces  its  printing 
presses,  and  attacked  the  bouses  of  tbe 
editors.  Tbe  militia  was  called  out, 
hut  no  one  obeyed  the  summons.  To 
eave  tbe  unhappy  wretches  who  were 
menaced  with  uistant  death,  they  ^  11 
upon  the  plan  of  leading  them  to 
prison  as  criminals.  This  precaution 
was  in  vain ;  during  tbe  nignt  tbe  peo- 
ple rose,  forced  the  prison  doors,  mur- 
dered one  of  the  journalists,  and  left 
the  others  for  dead  on  the  spot  Tbe 
l^ilty  were  brought  to  justice,  but 
instantly  aoquitt^  by  tbe  jury."* 
Such  was  an  example  of  that  infamous 
system  of  Lynch  LaWy  which  has  now 
liecome  so  common  in  tbe  United 
States,  which  led  tbe  people  lately  to 
attempt  to  murder  a  judge  who  had 
prooouBoed  an  unpopular  sentence, 
and  has  in  the  last  year  consigned  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  .five 
persons  to  a  violent  and  disgraceful 
death  in  the  three  states  of  Uarolina, 
New-Orleai^  and  Virginia  alone. 

But  even  if  these  terrible  examples 
did  not  exist  to  warn  the  people  of 
this  country  that  democracy,  even  in 
tbe  eminently  favorable  circumstances 
under  which  it  arose  in  tbe  United 
States,  cannot  withstand  the  strain 
arising  frooi  tbe  collision  of  opposite 
inter^ts,  and  the  emerging  of  fierce 
passions  in  tbe  later  stages  of  society. 
It  is  evident  that  the  instance  of  North 
America  is  no  proof  that  the  impossibi- 
lity of  denoocratic  institutions,  co-exist- 
iog  with  public  welfare,  arises  not  from 
the  universal  and  inherent  principles 
of  our  nature.  If  the  North  Amencan 
Union  were  tbe  most  orderly  and 
peaceable  country  in  the  world.  Lynch 
Law  unknown,  and  popular  tyranny 
unheard  of,  still  that  would  leave  un- 
touched tbe  inlereoce  daiucible  from 
all  <Kber  nations  and  countries  where 


similar  institutioDe  have  been  attempt- 
ed. It  would  only  have  shown  that 
they  bad  not  arrived  at  tbe  age  when 
strong  passlbns  lead  to  great  delin- 
quencies. It  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
keep  infancy  and  childhood  from 
serious  ofifeiKes;  the  difficulty  is  to 
preserve  tbe  heart  immaculate,  and  the 
conduct  irreproachable,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five ;  the  age  of  tbe  passions, 
tbe  desires,  and  the  pleasures.  No 
one  doubts  that  a  pobce,  bridewells, 
aind  ja  ils  are  a  necessary  part  of  govern- 
ment ill  every  great  city ;  but  yet  they 
are  hardly  required  in  purely  agri- 
cultural districts,  or  amidst  the  sim- 
plknty  of  pastoral  life.  As  long  as 
tbe  Americans  have  tbe  great  outlet 
of  the  back  settlements  to  draw  off 
their  turbulent  spirits,  and  afford  em- 
ployment to  their  clamorous  millions, 
the  dangers  of  democracy  will  be 
scarcely  f<(lt.  But  let  us  suppose  these 
states,  wkh  their  vast  western  territory 
fully  peopled;  with  great  cities  and 
manunctures  teeming  in  tbe  land; 
with  a  capital  containing  1,000,000  in. 
babhants,  and  millions  depending  for 
their  daily  bread  on  tbe  gossamer 
film  of  a  paper  currency ;  with  wealth, 
the  accumulation  of  a|;es,  existing  in 
some  quarters,  and  indig^ence,  the  pro- 
duce  of  centuries  of  improvidence, 
pantifig  for  spoliation  in  another,  and 
say  what  could  be  the  result  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  such  a  State  t 
They  would  shiver  society  to  atoms  in 
a  month. 

Tocqueville has  told  us,  in  memorable 
and  warning  words,  what  would  be  tbe 
result  of  attempting  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  such  a  state  of  society .  ^'If 
absolute  power,"  says  be,  ^should  re- 
establish itself,  in  whatever  hands,  in 
any  of  tbe  democratic  states  of  Europe^ 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  assume  a  new 
form  unknown  to  our  fathers.  While 
tbe  great  families,  and  tbe  spirit  of 
clanship  prevailed,  tbe  individual  who 
had  to  contend  with  tyranny  never  felt 
himself  alone;  be  was  supported  by 
bis  clients,  his  relations,  bis  friends. 
But  when  tbe  estates  are  divided,  and 
races  are  confounded,  where  will  we 
find  the  spirit  of  family  1  What  force 
will  remain  to  the  influence  of  habit 
among  a  people  changing  perpetually, 
where  every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a 
precedent  in  previous  disorders,  where 
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every  crime  can  be  justified  by  ao  ex- 
ample; where  aothing  exists  of  suffi- 
cient antiquity  to  render  its  destruction 
an  object  of  dread,  and  nothing  can  be 
figured  so  new  that  men  are  afraid  to 
engage  in  it  ?  What  resistance  would 
manners  afibrd  which  had  already 
yielded  to  so  many  shocks?  What 
could  public  opinion  do»  when  twenty 
persons  did  not  exist  who  were  bound 
together  by  a  common  tie ;  when  you 
can  no  where  meet  with  a  man,  a 
iamiljr,  a  body  corporate,  nor  a  class 
in  society  which  could  represent  or  act 
upon  that  opinion  ?  When  each  citizen 
is  eaually  impotent,  equally  poor, 
equally  isolated,  and  can  only  oppose 
his  individual  weakness  to  the  organ- 
ized strength  of  the  cential  Govern- 
ment 1  To  figure  any  thing  analoeous 
to  the  despotism  which  then  would  be 
established  amongst  us,  we  would  re- 
quire not  to  recur  to  our  own  annals : 
we  would  be  forced  to  recur  to  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  to  interrogate 
*the  frightful  periodtof  Roman  tyranny, 
where  manners  beinc  corrupted,  old 
recollections  efiaoed,  habits  destroyed, 
opinions  wavering,  liberty  deprived  of 
its  asylum  under  the  laws,  could  no 
longer  find  a  place  of  refiige ;  where  no 

Siarantee  existing  for  the  citizens,  and 
ey  having  none  for  Uiemselves,  men 
in  power  made  a  sport  of  their  people, 
and  princes  wore  out  the  clemency  of 
heaven,  rather  than  the  patience  of 
their  subjects.  They  are  blind  indeed 
who  look  after  such  democratic  equali- 
ty for  ihe  monarchy  of  Henry  I  v.,  or 
Louis  XIV.  For  my  own  part,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  state  to  wnich  many 
European  nations  have  already  arrived, 
and  tnat  to  which  others  are  fast  tend- 
inj?,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  soon  there 
will  be  no  place  amonffthem  but  for  de- 
mocratic equality,  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
Cffisars."*  (t  is  not  difficult  to  see  pf 
what  nations  this  profound  observer 
was  thinking  when  ne  made  these  re- 
marks, or  which  of  the  alternatives 
awaits  in  the  end  the  European  state 
which  ventures  on  the  perilous  experi- 
ment. 

And  for  decisive  proof  that,  if 
North  America  has  not  yet  sunk  under 
tiie  despotism  whk^  invariably  suc- 
ceeds democratic  equality,  it  is  because 
she  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  when 


the  danger  arises,  we  may  refer  to  the 
contemporaneous  instance  of  the  fate 
of  the  southern  states  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent. We  all  remember  the  halcyoa 
days  of  South  American  delusion  ^ 
when  Captain  Hall  captivated  the 
world  witn  the  details  of  the  reeenera^ 
tion  of  society  to  the  south  of  the  line, 
and  fifty  miluons  of  British  capital  set 
out,  trusting  to  the  flood  of  prosperity 
which  was  to  burst  in  upon  the  world 
with  the  exertions  of  these  **  healthy- 
young  Republics."  Where  are  aU 
these  delusions  now  1  Where  are  the 
hopes  that  were  formed,  the  capital 
that  was  advanced,  the  dividends  that 
were  expected,  the  visions  that  were 
afloat!  Perhaps  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  the  worlds 
an  example  of  such  a  deplorable  sue* 
cession  of  calamities  as  have  befaliea 
these  *" healthy  young  Republics"  from 
their  democrauc  institutions.  Revo- 
lutions  in  all  the  states  have  been  so 
frequent  since  the  authority  of  the 
Spaniards  was  finally  subverted,  that 
history  will  seek  in  vain  to  trace  them 
but  in  characters  of  fire  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  South  American 
Continent.  We  are  preparing  mate- 
rials for  some  papers  on  the  results 
of  democratic  ascendency  in  these  once 
splendid  colonies,  and  a  more  woiiil 
SAd  at  the  same  time  instructive  spec- 
tacle never  was  exhibited  to  the  world* 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  in  all 
the  Republics  population  and  com- 
merce nave  declined  in  mest  to  a 
frightful  degree ;  that  tiie  population 
of  Potosi  has  sunk  in  twenty  years  fhxn 
150,000  to  12,000  inhabitants;  that 
the  mines  are  generally  abandoned* 
and  the  supplies  of  silver  for  the  world 
obtained  merely  by  raking  up  the  re- 
fuse of  foimer  and  pacific  workings  ; 
an«l  that  the  most  experienced  travel- 
lers and  observers  concur  in  declaring 
that  centwriMB  of  tranquillity  and  peace 
will  not  restore  what  twenty  years  of 
democratic  violence  have  destroyed. 

Spain,  too,  was  for  long  the  fiatvor- 
ite  tneme  of  the  revolutionary  school ; 
and  unbounded  were  the  anticipations 
of  the  blessings  which  were  to  flow 
from  the  regeneration  of  the  Peninsula 
by  democratic  ascendency.  We  now 
see  what  has  been  the  end  of  these 
things.      Attend   to  the  picture   of 
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Spain,  under  repoUican  fytror,  and 
the  democratic  Constitution  of  1812, 
which  sets  out  with  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage*  as  now  given 
by  Mr.  Michael  Burlccy  thu  accuracy 
of  whose  observatioos  and  predictions 
regarding  the  Peninsula  has  been  so 
oompletdy  established  by  recent 
events. 

*'The  Conatimticm  of  1812,  may  dow  be 
said  to  role  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Eatablish- 
ed  for  the  aeoood  tune  by  a  military  inaunec- 
tion,  this  form  of  government,  in  every  rea- 
pect  tmBoitable  to  tbe  character  of  the  Span- 
uord^,  cannot  prove  of  long  duration.  The 
preflidents  of  every  eonatitutional  junta  in  the 
coontry  are  anhtary  men,  and,  witii  acarcely 
an  exception,  the  most  unprincipled  peraona 
in  the  nation.  Nor  are  the  other  memoera  of 
these  juntas  more  deserving  of  public  confi- 
dence.  Compo«ed  for  the  moat  part  of  indi- 
gent employee  and  petty  lawyers,  who  en- 
deanror  to  gain,  in  a  day  or  week  of  revohi- 
don,  the  fortune  which  their  alender  talents 
could  never  procure  for  them  in  peaceable 
times,  their  first  measure  has  invariably  been 
the  impofliiion  of  heavy  contributions.  It 
were  idle  to  say  that  the  sums  thus  raised 
liSTO  been  made  use  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•ute.  Tbe  mobt  vexations  hardships,  the 
moet  uDJoBt  peraecuuon,  the  moat  sbamefnl 
robbery,  and  the  direst  oppression,  form  the 
catalogue  of  the  labora  oi  the  constitutional 
jontas  of  Andalusia*  Men,  however  commen- 
dable their  conduct  may  have  been  during 
life,  hf^wever  sincere  theu'  admiration  of  ra- 
tiooal  liberty,  if  rich,  are  suspected  of  Carlism, 
and  heavily  fined— if  poor,  they  are  not  un- 
frequently  cast  into  a  loathsome  prison,  and 
forced  to  herd  with  common  malefactors. 
Such  are  tbe  auspices  under  which '  the 
gnmndwork  of  Spanish  regeneration  has 
eommenced.  On  the  25th  of  July,  Malaga 
began  tbe  revolution  by  the  assassmation  of 
the  military  and  civil  ffovemor  of  the  town ; 
and  in  Madrid  the  idolized  Constitution  was 
proclaimed  on  tbe  16tb  of  August,  and  cele- 
braied  by  the  mnrder  of  General  Qoeaada. 
But  even  the  vile  populace  of  Malaga — the 
very  galley  alaves  let  loose  for  the  occasion— 
Reputed  the  dead  bodies  of  the  victims.  To 
the  people  of  Madrid— of  the '  heroica  villa  *  of 
Madrid— it  was  reserved  to  back  and  mangle 
tbe  eorpee  of  a  brave  general,  and  again  ex- 
fa&it  to  Europe  the  horrible  barbanty  of  a 
scene  nmilar  to  that  represented  in  Barcelona 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1835.  And  can  such  a 
system,  originaung  in  bloodshed,  and  sup- 
ported by  tbe  most  cruel  exaction,  find  favor 
m  the  eyes  of  tbe  Spanish  people?  A  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm  may  exist  amongat  a 
part  of  the  people*  but,  like  that  of  the  past 
year,  it  wdl  flicker  for  a  while,  and  then  to- 
tally disappear." 

These,  and  similar  examples,  with 


which  all  history  is  filled,  are  utterly 
inexplicable  by  the  democratic  party ; 
and  therefore  they  style  history  an  old 
almanac,  and  by  common  consent 
make  it  a  nile  never  to  refer  to,  or 
pay  any  regard  to  its  disagreeable  les- 
sons. But  to  any  person,  who  consid- 
ers the  nature  of  the  human  heart, 
who  reflects  that  it  is  **  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ; " 
that  there  is  ''no  one  guiltless,  no  not 
one;"  and  who  has  observed  how 
completely  these  assertions  of  imivers- 
al  snd  inherent  corruption  are  con- 
firmed by  imvaryin^  experience,  both 
of  the  afnurs  of  nations  and  of  single 
nien,  it  will  appear  noways  surprising 
that  the  attempt  to  purify  the  anairs  of 
Government,  and  eradicate  the  vices 
of  its  administration,  by  merely  multi- 
plying the  number  of  persons  who  are 
to  be  actuated  by  its  passions,  and  se- 
duced bv  its  temptations,  is  of  all  hope- 
less undertakings  the  most  hopeless. 
And  he  will  probably  be  of  opinion, 
that  if  democratic  institutions  ever  are 
to  exist  with  safety  in  an  old  state,  it 
will  l>e  in  a  country  where  the  inces- 
sant influence  of  a  beneficent  religion 
has  gone  far  to  uproot  the  seeds  of 
wickedness  ia  our  common  nature,  and 
that  the  first  reform  which  must  pre- 
cede all  others,  and  is  at  once  the  most 
imnortaut  and  the  most  difficult,  is  the 
reform  of  the  human  heart.  He  will 
conclude,  that  till  this  is  done,  all  at- 
tempts at  Republican  institutions  must 
prove  either  nugatonr  or  pernicious, 
and  that  Pope  Pius  vl.  proved  him- 
self a  more  profound  politician,  as  well 
as  a  better  man,  than  any  of  our  mod- 
ern Reformers,  when  he  said,  in  1797, 
when  still  bishop  of  Imola — **  A  dem- 
ocratic Government  is  not  contrary  to 
the  Gospel;  onlv  it  requires  those 
sublime  virtues  which  cannot  be  learn- 
ed but  in  the  school  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  virtue,  whose  duties  are  pre- 
scribed to  us  by  ^e  light  of  nature, 
and  fully  brought  to  light  by  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  alone  capa- 
ble of  bringing  mankind  to  perfection, 
and  preparmg  them  for  supreme  feli- 
city ;  it  and  it  alone  can  be  the  true 
foundation  of  a  prosperous  democracy. 
Clothed  with  mere  moral  virtues,  we 
should  be  but  imperfect  beings :  it  is 
religious  truth  which  alone  can  inspire 
the  graces  requisite  for  general  self- 
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government.  The  foundation  of  such 
a  system  must  be,  that  everjr  one  is  to 
respect  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  as 
much  as  his  own,  which  is  only  an- 
other way  of  stating  the  Christian  pre- 
cept,  to  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  sole  code  which  can  bring  man  to 
perfection,  even  in  the  social  affairs  of 
this  world,  and  ensure,  without  dis- 
turbance,  the  exercise  of  those  reason- 
able privileges,  which,  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  our  temporal  constitution,  are 
not  less  the  foundation  of  our  eternal 
felicity.  Mere  human  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue leave  a  trightful  void  in  this  par- 
ticular :  the  Gospel  alone  is  capable  of 
filling  it  up."  ♦ 

It  is  not  thus,  however,  that  our  mod- 
am  reformers  and  *  esprits  forts  *  rea- 
son. The  great  object  of  their  efforts 
is  to  ridicule,  weaken,  and  cast  down 
religion ;  to  establish  equality  of  priv- 
ileges on  the  ruins  of  the  Church ; 
to  elevate  mere  intellectual  culti- 
vation  upon  a  total  neglect  of  moral 
virtues  and  religious  precepts.  Cer- 
tainly the  coalesced  herd  of  Radicals, 
rakes,  libertines,  roues,  Dissenters, 
and  Papists,  have  no  intention  of 
establishing  their  Utopian  democracy 
on  the  great  basis  of  doing  to  others 
as  they  would  they  should  do  unto 
them.  No  men  have  a  weaker  sense 
of  the  distinction  of  *meum  et  tuum ; ' 
none  pant  more  ardently  after  a  gene- 
ral system  of  spoliation  and  injustice, 
provided  only  that  they  are  to  be  the 
gainers,  not  me  losers  by  it ;  none  are 
more  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
none  more  unscrupulous  in  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  From  such  men  and 
such  principles,  we  sajr  it  fearlessly, 
nothing  but  social  ruin,  individual  suif- 
fering,and  national  decline  can  be  an- 
ticipated. Their  very  first  position, 
the  necessity,  ante  omnia,  of  destroy- 
ing the  Church,  proves  that  they  are 
either  indifferent  to,  or  ignorant  of  the 
only  basis  on  which  a  general  system 
of  self-government,  and  the  practical 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  administra- 
tion by  the  people  must  be  founded, 
li  in  the  complicated  and  artificial  sys- 
tem of  society  in  which  we  live,  it  is 
possible  with  safety  to  any  class  to  es- 
tablish a  really  practical  Democracy, 
unquestionably  the  only  foundation  on 
which  it  can  be  rested,  is,  such  a  gen- 


eral influence  of  religion  as  can  ena- 
ble the  people  to  withstand  the  seduc- 
tions of  power,  and  keep  the  rapacity 
of  indigence  from  laying  its  covetous 
hands  on  other  men's  goods.  But  to 
commence  the  work  of  regeneration 
by  destroying  religion;  to  begin  the 
system  of  national  self-government,  by 
unloosing  the  bonds  of  individual  self- 
control  ;  to  imagine  that  men,  releas- 
ed from  all  restraint  but  their  own  de- 
sires, arc  to  keep  their  covetous  hands 
off  each  other,  or  their  bloody  weapons 
from  mutual  destruction,  is  certainly, 
of  all  human  extravagances,  the  most 
monstrous. 

The  Republicans  are  aware  of  the 
absurdity  of  this  expectation;  but 
they  have  a  panacea  ror  this  and  all 
other  political  evils.  Education  is  to 
unloose  the  Gordian  knot:  intellect- 
ual, more  intellectual  cultivation  is  to 
eradicate  all  the  vices  of  the  human 
heart,  and  by  preparing  all  men  for 
the  duties  or  self-government,  render 
the  sway  of  rulers  unnecessary.  This 
is  perhaps  the  grossest  delusion  under 
which  the  nation  has  labored  for  the 
last  half  century ;  and  yet,  if  the  sub- 
ject  be  considered  attentively,  it  is  the 
one  in  which  the  sophism  lies  most 
completely  on  the  surface.  Edaca- 
tion,  that  is,  the  conferring  the  power 
to  read  and  write,  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  check  crime :  it  neither 
disarms  passion,  nor  checks  desire: 
it  confers  power,  but  does  not  fix  the 
direction  which  it  is  to  take,  or  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
It  is  an  instrument  of  vast  force ;  but 
whether  that  force  is  to  be  exercised 
to  good  or  bad  purposes,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  habits  of  the  ])eople  to 
whom  it  is  intrusted,  and  the  desires 
in  the  public  mind  with  which  it  co- 
exists. It  is  generally  considered  as 
the  deadliest  foe  of  despotism,  and  the 
only  bulwark  of  freedom ;  but  this  is 
a  total  mistake,  and  has  generally 
spread  only  from  the  efforts  of  the 

Eress  in  this  country  having  been 
itherto  chiefly  on  the  side  of  f  reedonu 
But  the  example  of  Imf)erial  France 
proves  that  in  other  circumstances, 
and  under  the  influence  of  different 
passions,  it  may  become  the  most  ter- 
rible instrument  of  Oriental  bondage, 
and  of  Republican  America  the  se- 
verest scourge  of  injured  innocence. 
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Tite  Devil,  it  has  been  well  observed, 
was  the  gt«at  prototype  of  the  per- 
fection of  iniellect  without  virtue; 
and  truly  every  day's  experience  de- 
monstrates, that  the  mere  cultiva- 
tioQ  uf  tbe  iateUectual  faculty,  with- 
out a  proportionate  care  or  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  is  only 
letting  loose  a  legion  of  devils  on  the 
world. 

The  bubble  of  mere  intellectual 
cultivation,  however,  like  most  of  the 
other  Wiiig  hubbies,  is  rapidly  burst- 
ing. Experience,  that  cold  invidious 
monitor  which  drowns  so  many  of  their 
fimtosies,  has  laid  his  chill  grasp  on 
this  pernicious  dogma ;  statistical  de- 
tails have  demolished  th6  dreams  of 
homan  perfectibility.  For  forty  years 
oast  the  most  indefatigable  etforts 
nave  been  made  both  by  Government 
and  private  socities  to  promote  educa- 
tion in  England,  France,  and  Germa- 
ny ;  and  the  result  is  precisely  analo- 
gous to  what  revelation  long  ago  de- 
Glared,  that  wherever  knowledge 
among  the  great  body  of  mankind  is 
made  instrumental  to  diffusing  that 
religion  which  was  preached  to  the 
poor,  it  is  productive  of  the  most 
bkased  effects ;  if  it  is  for  a  time  sev- 
ered from  this  connection,  and  made 
to  rest  on  intellectual  cultivation  onl^. 
It  becomes  the  grand  and  most  prolihc 
source  of  evil. 

In  France,  we  need  not  now  tell  our 
readers,  an  experiment  has  been  made 
on  a  great  scale  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, of  extending,  as  far  as  possible, 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  at  the 
Mune  time  depressing  religion,  so  as  to 
render  it,  in  all  but  the  rural  parishes, 
practically  speaking,  a  mere  enfeebled 
relic  of  the  olden  time.  Now  attend 
to  the  result  of  this  great  experiment, 
upon  the  growth  of  crime,  and  tha  pro- 
cress  of  human  d<^pravity,  as  evinced 
in  the  accurate  and  elaborate  staiistl- 
eal  tables  of  M.  Gucrry,  a  liberal 
writer,  enamored  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  democratic  institutions,  and 
who  b  in  consequence  utterly  bewil- 
dered  by  the  result  of  the  returns 
which  he  himself  has  digested  in  so 
luminous  an  order.  The  result  is  thus 
ffiven  in  his  own  words,  which  have 
been  quoted  with  great  candor  by  Mr. 


Bulwer  in  his  France,  or  the  Monarchy 
of  the  Middlt)  Classes.  *«  While  crimes 
against  the  person  are  most  frequent 
in  Corsica,  the  provinces  of  the  south- 
east, and  Alsace,  where  the  people  are 
well  instructidy  there  are  the  fewest  of 
those  crimes  in  Berry,  Limousin,  and 
Britanny,  where  the  |}eople  are  the 
most  ignorant.  And  as  for  crimes 
against  property,  it  is  almost  invaria- 
bly those  dcfMirtments  that  are  the  best 
informed  which  are  tbe  most  criminal 
— a  fact  which,  if  the  tables  be  not  al- 
together wronR,  must  show  this  to  be 
certain,  that  if  instruction  do  not  in- 
crease  crime,  which  may  be  a  matter 
of  dispute,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  diminbhes  it."* 

To  illustrate  this  important  statisti- 
cal truth,  M.  Guerry  has  prepared 
maps  of  all  tbe  eighty-six  departments 
ot  r  ranee,  from  which  it  dbtinctly  ap- 
pears, that  wherever  the  number  of 
educated  persons  is  the  greatest,  there 
crime  is  most  frequent,  and  that  wher- 
ever it  is  the  least,  crime  is  most  rare, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  density 
of  the  population,  tbe  prevalence  of 
manufactures,  or  almost  any  other 
cause.  The  tables  on  which  these  maps 
are  founded,  drawn  from  the  laborious 
returns,  which  the  French  Government 
have  obtained  from  all  the  depart- 
ments of  their  empire,  are  so  important, 
and  so  utterly  fatal  to  the  whole  school 
of  mere  intellect-cultivation,  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  transcribing 
them  in  a  note  for  the  information 
of  our  readers.f  With  tiuth  does  the 
liberal  but  candid  Mr.  Bulwer  add* 
*^  Mr.  Guerry  bowls  down  at  once  all 
the  ninepins  with  which  late  statistical 
writers  had  been  amusing  themselves, 
and  again  sets  up  many  of  the  old 
notions,  which,  from  their  very  anti- 
quity, were  out  of  vogue.^J 

In  Great  Britain,  the  whole  expe- 
rience of  later  times,  since  the  educa- 
tion-mania has  been  systematically 
embraced  by  the  Whig  party,  and 
largely  acted  upon  by  all  classes  of  the 
people,  goes  to  prove  that  the  increase 
of  crime,  instead  of  having  been  di- 
minished in  consequence,  has  been 
greatly  increased.  The  returns  from 
two  great  penitentiaries,  the  Cold- 
bathfields   house  of  correction  and 


*  Bnlfrer*t  France,  i.  182 ;  and  Gneny,  364. 
f  We  have  bsen  obliged  to  leave  them  out 
▼OL.  ZLL  8 
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the  Glasgow  bridewell,  dmonstrate, 
that  in  the  last  year,  the  educated  pri- 
sonere  were  to  the  uDeducated,  in  the 
proportion,  taking  an  average  of  the 
two,  of  about  7  to  1 ;  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  educated  class  ex- 
ceeds the  uneducated  over  the  whole 
island.*  But  the  same  inference  is 
deducible  from  a  still  more  general 


and  alarming  fact,  namelj,  that  the 
increase  of  crime,  of  late  years,  has 
been  much  more  rapid  in  England  and 
Wales  than  that  of  the  population  ; 
and  that  in  Scotland,  where  education 
is  almost  universal,  it  is  more  rapid 
than  in  England,  The  following  is 
the  increase  of  crime  in  England  and 
Wales,  from  1820  to  1832 :— 


Popalation. 

1820 

13,710 

1827 

• 

17,924 

1821. 

1821 

13,115 

1828 

• 

16,564 

11,978,875 

1822 

12,241 

1829 

. 

18,675 

1823 

12,263 

1830 

• 

18,107 

1824 

13,696 

1831 

. 

19,647 

1881. 

1825 

14,437 

1832 

. 

20,829t 

13,894,574 

1826 

16,164 

Thus,  while  the  population,  from  1821  to  1831,  added  about  a  sixth  to 
Its  numbers,  crime  added  a  half  to  its  victims.  And  this  was  the  period 
when  the  education  mania  was  at  its  height.  The  Total  persons  committed 
in  the 

Popalation. 
7  Years  ending  1818       -         64,538       -         9,551,000 

1825       .         93,718       -        11,261,000 

1832        .        127,910       .        13.089,000 


Thus,  from  1812  to  1832,  crime 
over  England  and  Wales  has  just 
doubled;  while  the  population  has 
only  advanced,  during  tne  same  pe- 
riod,|  somewhat  under  a  half. 

In  Scotland,  wherry  education  is  so 
general,  the  criminals  committed  in 
1832  were  2431,  which,  for  a  popula- 
tion of  2,400,000,  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible one  in  1000 :  indicating  a  much 
more  rapid  increase  than  in  England ; 
for  in  1812,  the  committals  were  not 
5U0  over  the  whole  counties  to  the 
north  of  the  Tweed.} 

In  Ireland,  in  the  year  1832,  the 
committals  were  16,006,  on  a  popula- 
tion of  8,000,000,  or  about  1  to  500. 
And  there,  the  proportion  of  j)ersons 
who  can  read  is  fully  as  great  as  in 
either  Scotland  or  England;  an  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  the  combined  ef- 
fect of  agitation  and  the  Catholic  faith 


on  that  unhappy  land,  and  tiie  totdL 
inefficiency  or  such  education  to  cor- 
rect their  combined  influence.)! 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enw 
ter  upon  the  corresponding  facts  which 
we  have  accumulated  from  America. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  United  States 
afiford  still  stronger  demonstration  of 
the  total  inadequacy  of  education  to 
correct  the  corruption  of  our  nature 
or  arrest  the  progress  of  crime,  and 
that  it  is  admitted  by  Beaumont  atid 
Tocqueville,  the  great  advocates  of  in- 
struction, and  the  enlif^htened  travel- 
lers in  that  interestmg  Republic: 
"Nevertheless,  we  do  not  think  that 
you  can  attribute  the  diminution  of 
crimes  in  the  northern  states  of  the 
Union  to  instruction ;  because  in  Con- 
necticut, where  there  is  far  more  in- 
struction than  in  New  York,  crime  in- 
creases with  a  terrible  rapidity ;  and 


•  Coldbathfiddf  prnon,  1835,&yeraffe  of  prisoners. 
Prisoners  edacated,  863 
Prisoners  uneducated,  104 

Glasgow  Bridewell,  1835,  average  of  prisoners. 

}  risoners  educated,    274 
Prisoners  unedacated,  52 

From  these  facts,  the  chaplain  of  Coldbathfields  draws  the  conclusion,  «<  That  it  i 
BOt  the  want  of  education,  but  the  absence  of  principle  which  lesdsto  crime." 
t  Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  i.  139.  {  Porter's  Pail.  Tables,  ii  81,  and  i.  139. 

$Parl.Retan«    Porter,ii.87.  B  Ibid.  u.  87. 
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if  one  cannot  accvae  knowledge  as  the 
cause  of  this,  one  is  obliged  to  mckno»* 
kdge  itiivo  preveTUion,"'^ 

Nothiag  can  be  more  plain,  there- 
lore,  than  that  this,  the  great  panacea 
of  the  Liberal  party — the  vast  rege- 
nerator which  IS  to  banish  sin  from 
the  wc3dd,  and  fit  men  for  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  self.goTemment,  is  a  to- 
tal d^usioo,and  that  mere  intellectual 
educalioo,  so  far  from  qualifying  the 
masses  for  paliticil  rights  and  the  safe 
exercise  of  democratic  powers,  in  real- 
ftj  renders  them  more  than  ever  unfit 
for  them,  by  increasing,  on  the  one 
band,  the  restless  activity  of  their 
minds,  and  augmenting,  on  the  other, 
the  depraved  tastes,  corrupt  desires, 
and  unbridled  passions,  which  lead 
them  to  turn  that  acttrity  to  wicked 
vurposes.  This  fact,  which  utterly 
bewilders  the  whole  liberal  school — 
which  is,  literally  speaking,  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  fooUsfaeess— with  which  Lord 
Brougham  and  all  those  smitten  by 
the  education-mania  are  sore  per- 
pioied,  without  knowing  how  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  its  weight,  is 
perfectly  intelligible  to,  and  was  all 
along  predicted  alike  by  the  calm  ob^ 
servers  of  human  nature,  who  took 
experience  for  their  guide,  and  the 
simple  believers,  who,  without  going 
&Ttner  than  the  gospel,  were  aware 
that  in  religion  alone  was  an  antidote 
10  the  poisonous  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
know4edge  to  be  found.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  showed  her  knowledge  when 
she  pot  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  her 
characters—**  EdieatUm  will  do  a  great 
deal,  but  it  wonH  change  the  natur 
that  is  in  them."  History  in  every 
tige  has  taught,  that  it  was  in  the  latest 
ages  of  society  that  knowledge  was 
most  generally  diffused,  and  corrup- 
tion most  widely  spread.  Experience 
every  where  around  us  shows,  that  in 
those  situations  where  the  human  race 
V  most  densely  massed  together,  in- 
struction, at  least  on  politlc<d  subjects, 
is  most  oommon,  and  depravity  of 
every  sort  most  abundant.  .Coupling 


these  facts  together,  the  result  of  ob- 
servation, alike  in  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent, is,  that  it  is  not  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  that  an  an- 
tidote to  the  corruption  of  our  nature  is 
to  be  found,  but  that  the  only  real  re- 
generation,  either  of  society  or  of  its 
political  institutions,  must  begin  with 
those  measures  which  augment  the 
spread  tuid  increase  the  influence  of 
that  faith,  which,  setting  itself  in  the 
outset  to  root  out  the  s^s  of  evil  in 
the  human  heart,  can  alone  prepare 
men,  by  successfully  governing  them- 
selves, to  take  a  usdfm  part  in  the  di- 
rection of  others. 

The  way  in  which  general  iostrue- 
tion,  when  unaccompanied  with  a  pro- 
portionnl  cultivation  of  the  moral  and 
religious  feelings,  acts  in  this  way,  is, 
to  any  person  practically  acquainted 
with  the  middling  and  lower  orders^ 
perfecthr  apparent.  It  extends  the  de- 
sires of'^the  heart  and  the  cravings  of 
the  passions  to  a  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  destiny  of  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  on  earth.  In  numbers  of  the 
working  classes  it  induces  a  disinclina- 
tion to  physical  labor,  by  which  alone 
they  can  be  rendered  comfortable,  and 
a  desire  for  intellectual  pleasures  or  ex- 
ertion, in  which  line  thev  cannot  earn 
a  decent  livelihood.  It  drives  them.  In 
consequence,  into  those  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, and  induces  that  recklesa- 
ness  of  conduct,  which  is  at  once  the 
parent  and  the  excuse  of  crime.  In  all 
ranks  it  enp;ender8  an  uneasy  restless- 
ness and  dissatisfaction  with  their  con- 
dition, which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
disorders  both  private  and  political.  By 
magnifying  to  the  imagination  the 
pleasures  o(  wealth,  while  it  induces  a 
dissatisfaction  with  bodily  labor,  it 
both  strengthens  the  temptations  to 
vice  and  weakens  the  habits  bv  which 
alone  competence  can  be  safely  and 
honestly  acquired.  By  clothing  in  a 
more  voluptuous  and  seductive  form 
than  they  naturally  possess  the  plea- 
sures of  sense,  it  ados  fuel  to  a  name 
which  already  bums  fiercely  eoou^ 
in  the  human  heartf    By  strengthen- 


•  Beaomont  and  Tooqaeville,  sur  les  P6iiitendairea  d'Ameriqne,  204. 

t  M.  Oaerry  states,  that  sexual  irregalaritf  is  in  ever^  part  of  Franee  just  in  proportion  to 
the  spread  of  information,  and  that  almost  «1  the  prostitates  of  Paris  come  firom  tne  highly 
«dacated  and  excited  departments  of  the  north  and  east  (See  Gaerry,  174 )  There  ais 
2,300,000  bastards  in  that  country,  and  no  less  than  1,092,910  indiyiduau  who  have 
st^ndoncd  ixoin  iheir  fairth  by  thair  parents^  and  brought  up  by  public  hoipitals. 
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ing  the  imagination  more  than  moral 
or  religious  principle,  it,  in  effect  adds 
to  the  force  of  the  antagonist  powers 
which  assail  human  integrity,  while 
it  gives  no  additional  strength  to  the 
counteracting  dispositions  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  restrained.  The 
pleasures  of  intellectual  labor  are,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
accessible  only  to  a  small  fraction  of 
the  human  Tace.  When  Lord  Broug- 
ham said  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing 
the  day  when  every  poor  man  should 
read  Bacon,and  Cobbett  added  it  would 
be  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  could 
give  them  all  the  means  oi"  eating  it, 
the  one  showed  QS  great  ignorance  as 
the  other  evinced  knowledge  of  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind.  In  no  rank  of  life  nor 
condition  of  society  did  any  man  ever 
find  a  tenth  of  his  acquaintance  in 
whom  the  pleasures  of  study  would 
form  a  counterpoise  to  the  exchement 
of  the  imagination  or  the  seductions  of 
sense.  Education  can  te  almost  all 
magnify  the  influence  of  the  latter: 
to  a  few  only  can  it  strengthen  the 
fway  of  the  former.  Thence  its  uni- 
versal and  now  generally  experienced 
ihilure  as  a  substitute  for  religious 
principle,  and  its  total  inadequacy  to 
counteract  the  temptations  to  sin, 
which  it  itself  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased. 

But  how  then,  it  may  be  asked,  if 
the  universal  failure  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions be  owing  to  the  inherent  cor- 
rion  of  the  human  heart,  can  it 
argued  that  aristocratic  govern- 
ment IS  preferable?  Are  not  nobles 
children  of  Adam  as  well  as  paupers  ? 
And  hixa  not  the  taint  of  universal  lia- 
bility  to  crime  descended  in  at  least 
as  great  a  decree  to  the  high-born, 
pampered,  and  luxurious  aristocrat,  as 
to  the  humble  hard-working  peasant 
or  mechanic  1  Undoubtedly  it  has,  and 
the  observation  is  a  perfectly  fair  one ; 
mnd  unless  it  can  foe  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, it  leaves  wholly  unsolved  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  which  is  the 
universal  and  experienced  rapidity  of 
corruption,  oppression,  and  misgovern- 
ment  in  democratic  states.  The  solu- 
tion, however,  is  easy,  and  it  at  once 
confirms  the  general  truth  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  and  points  out  the 
only  form  of  government  where  a  due 
protection  (^ither  to  persons  or  proper- 
ty can  be  secured. 

**  It  is  frequently  observed  with  sur- 


prise," says  Mr.  Hume,  •«  both  in  his- 
tory and  private  life,  that  while  nnost 
persons  evince  both  judgment  and  mo- 
ral feelings  in  judging  of  the  conduct 
of  others,  they  exhibit  but  little  of 
either  when  called  into  action  them- 
selves ;  and  very  generally  fall  into  the 
very  same  vices  which  they  have  been 
the  loudest  in  condemning  in  their 
neighbors.  The  reason  is  obvious; 
in  estimating  the  conduct  of  others, 
they  are  guided  by  their  reason  and 
their  feeling ;  in  acting  for  themselves, 
they  are  actuated  by  their  reasons, 
their  feelings,  and  their  desires."  In 
this  simple  observation  is  to  be  found 
the  key  to  the  whole  mystery.  When 
the  machinery  of  government  is  in  ths 
hands  of  the  holders  of  property,  that 
Is,  the  aristocracy,  whether  landed  or 
commercial,  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple are  spectators  merely  of  their  con- 
duct; they  are  the  audience  in  the 
court,  or  the  jury  in  the  box,  not  engtig- 
ed  in  the  heat  or  animosity  of  the  triiu. 
In  such  a  situation,  therefore,  their  rea^ 
son  or  feelings  only  are  called  into  ac- 
tion, and  these  principles  In  mankind 
generally,  when  not  under  the  influence 
of  passion,  are  uniformly  on  the  side 
of  virtue.  In  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  the  feelings  of  the  majority, 
that  is,  public  opinion,  is,  generally 
speaking,  and  unless  when  their  pas* 
siouN  are  excited  by  extraordinary 
circumstances,  the  best  safeguard  oC 
public  morality,  and  the  mostefl^ctual 
check  on  the  corruptions  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  thence  the  long  stability, 
enduring  virtue,  and  pure  state  ol  pub- 
lic feeling  in  such  communities.  But 
when  the  people  are  themselves,  or  by 
their  leaders,  admitted  into  power, 
this  felicitous  state  of  things  is  at 
once  subverted.  From  being  specta- 
tors of  the  game,  they  become  actors 
in  it — ^from  being  actuated  by  their  rea- 
son and  their  leelings  only,  they  be- 
come actuated  by  tTOir  reason,  their, 
feelings,  and  their  paesions.  The  lat- 
ter, eVer  predominant  with  men  acting 
together  and  under  the  excitement  of 
common  feeling,  speedily  becomes  om- 
nipotent, and  immediately  the  sove- 
reign multitude  fall  into  all  the  vices, 
ambition,  and  corruptions  of  the  sove- 
reign aristocracy  or  the  sovereign 
despot — nay,  worse ;  for,  from  the  con- 
tagion of  multitudes,  the  passions  are 
more  strongly  excited  ;.  from  the  needy 
condition  of  the  ruling  mass,  the  ne- 
cessity of  instant  spoliation  is  more 
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vtrongly  felt;  from  the  diyision  of 
power  among  *  numbers,  tbe  responsi- 
bility of  injustice  is  reduced  to  nothing. 
At  the  same  time,  and  what  is  still 
worse,  the  counteracting  principle 
which  chiefly  kept  the  aristocracy  right 
when  ii  was  at  the  heLm,  viz.  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  that  is,  the  feelings 
of  the  majority,  so  far  from  being  an 
antidote  to  the  evil,  becomes  its  great- 
est supporter.  The  masses,  formerly 
so  loud  in  their  reprobation  of  abuses 
when  their  rulers  onl^  were  to  profit 
by  them,  become  their  cordial  sup- 
porters when  thejT  are  themselves  to 
obtain  these  benefits ;  the  crowds,  for- 
merly so  clamorous  in  their  demand 
for  economy,  became  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  costlj  measures  when  do- 
mestic atrruption  or  the  tnuUis  utile 
beUum  is  to  shower  its  goldens  showers 
over  them ;  the  patriots,  once  so  in- 
dignaot  in  their  declamations  in  sup- 
port of  freedom,  speedilr  t)ecome  the 
greatest  of  all  tyrants  when  they  are 
to  restrain  others,  instead  of  being  re- 
strained by  them.  The  aristocratic 
classes  indeed,  and  their  supporters 
among  the  people,  make  the  loudest 
lamentations  at  this  portentous  state  of 
thiols  ;  but  what  is  the  opinion  of 
hundreds  among  that  of  thousands,  or 
the  weight  of  the  minority  against  a 
tyrant  corrupt  government,  which  is 
securely  entrenched  in  the  fhstnesses 
of  corruption  by  a  majority,  all  hop- 
ing to  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
its  fruits  1  Thence  the  rapid  and  in- 
evitable degeneracy  of  all  democratic 
states ;  thence  the  frightful  and  swifl 
prpgress  of  corruption  among  the  clas- 
ses who  had  heretofore  been  its  most 
strenuous  opponents ;  thence  the  total 
inability  of  the  minority  composed 
of  the  property,  virtue^  and  education 
in  the  community,  to  stem  the  progress 
of  evil ;  thence  the  inconceivable  ce- 
lerity with  which  all  the  bulwarks  of 
fireedom  are  laid  low  by  the  blows  of 
m  deluded  or  interested  populace: 
thence  that  fatal  confusion  of  public 
ideas  which,  as  Madam  de  StSel  says, 
is  the  worst  bequest  of  revolutions,  to 
destroy  altogether  ^e  eternal  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  and  make 
meo  apply  to  public  actions  no  other 
test  but  that  of  success.  We  need  not 
refer  to  other  ages  or  states  for  a  proof 
of  this  assertion ;  our  own  country,  and 
oor  own  age,  is  its  most  striking  con- 
ftnnatioQ :  the  worst  corruption  the 
most  disgraceful  tergiversaticms  in 


gablic  men  noways  weaken  tiieir  in- 
uence  with  their  supporters,  if  they 
do  the  one  thing  needful  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  democracy.  **  Si  menu- 
mentum  quaeris,  circumspice." 

It  is  another  reason  why  aristocra- 
tic societies  are  less  liable  to  the  in- 
vasion of  corruption  or  the  temptar 
tions  to  oppression  than  democratic — 
that,  in  the  former  law,  the  rulers  of 
the  state  have  a  lasting  interest  in 
the  administratioD  of  Govemment* 
and  will  be  permanently  affected  in 
their  interests  and  estates  by  external 
disaster,  or  internid  misgovernment ; 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  as  Government 
is  perpetually  chang[in^,  the  conse- 
quences of  error  or  criminality  hardly 
ever  affect  the  actual  perpetrators  a£ 
it.  The  first  is  a  tenant  with  a  lonff 
lease,  or  such  a  grant  as  he  may  think 
almost  amounts  to  a  perpetuity.  The 
latter  is  a  tenant  at  will— every  year 
expecting  notice  to  quit  from  a  chang- 
ing and  capricious  set  of  landlords. 
It  IS  not  difficult  to  say  which  will  run 
out  the  soil.  Rotation  of  office  is  the 
grand  principle  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  will  do  admirably 
well  with  a  conquering  stale,  which, 
like  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  or 
French  Republic,  can  annually  send 
forth  fresh  its  magistrates  to  conquer 
and  plunder  other  countries  and, 
gratify  the  ambition  of  its  rulers 
by  foreign  suffering ;  but  it  is  ut- 
terly fatal  to  good  government  when 
the  rulers  are  confmed  to  their  own 
bounds ;  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
changing  demagogues,  who  are  raised 
for  a  few  months  or  years  to  power, 
must  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  subjects  or  supporten. 
Admitting  that  an  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment IS  not  disposed  by  nature  to 
abstain  more  from  abuses  or  misgov- 
ernment than  a  democratic  one,  the 
important  distinction  lies  here,  that  it 
is  made  to  feel  in  is  own  estates,  and 
in  the  power  or  influence  which  its 
membere  can  transmit  to  their  de- 
scendants, the  consequence  of  miscon- 
duct, and,  therefore,  from  self-inte- 
rest, if  from  no  better  motive,  is 
brought  to  abstain  from  flagrant  acts 
of  violenoe  or  injustice ;  whefeas,  the 
popular  leaders,  having  no  prospect 
of  retaining  power  for  more  than  one 
or  two  years,  and  none  whatever  of 
transmitting  it  to  their  descendants, 
and  no  estates  to  be  permanently  af- 
fected by  hurtful  meaaoresi  are  nato- 
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rally  led  to  make  the  most  of  it  before 
it  slips  out  of  their  hands.  And  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  proved  the 
justice  of  these  views ;  for  while  his- 
tory shows  that  the  nations  who  have 
risen  to  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
ereatness  from  the  Roman  to  the 
English,  have  been  governed  by  aris- 
tocratic government,  and  exhibits 
many,  as  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bava- 
ria, where  this  form  of  government  at 
this  moment  rules  with  a  paternal  and 
beneficent,  though  despotic  sway,  it 
can  exhibit  none  in  which  democra- 
tic institutions,  in  an  old  state,  have 
not,  in  a  few  years,  utterly  destroyed 
the  frame  of  society,  and,  by  levelling 
all  the  bulwarks  of  freedom,  necessa- 
rily induced  a  transient  or  lasting 
despotism. 

Lastly,  aristocratic  societies  differ 
from  iJemocretic  in  this  essential  par- 
ticular— that  they  bring  to  the  helm  of 
public  affaim  a  far  ereater  degree  of 
skill,  experience,  and  practicaltalent 
than  can  possibly  be  expected  under 
the  changing  jealousy  of  popular  rule. 
Here,  again,  it  is  not  that  there  is  any 
original  difference  between  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  differi^nt  ranks  of 
men,  but  tnat  it  is  a  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances which  occasions  the  dif- 
ference in  the  result.  Experience — 
long,  hard-earned  experience— is  in- 
dispensable to  the  formation  of  an  ac- 
.  oomplished  statesman  ?  twenty  years' 
study  and  practice  are  as  indispen- 
sable to  that  character  as  to  that  of  a 
flreat  lawyer,  or  judge,  or  physician. 
The  theory  of  self  government  by  the 
masses  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense,  as 
evinced  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
life.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
masses  pretending  to  build  their  own 
houses,  or  make  their  own  coats,  or 
plead  their  own  causes,  instead  of  em- 
ploying architects,  and  tailors,  and 
Darristers  to  do  tl;ese  services  for 
them  1  Infinitely  more  absurd  is  it 
for  them  to  employ  their  ever-chan- 
ging delegates  to  enga|;e  in  the  diffi- 
Cttlt. science  of  legislation  for  them, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  as  they  will  al- 
ways be  under  democratic  institutions, 
by  their  mandates ;  for  seven  years 


will  make  an  accomplished  tailor  or 
mason,  but  thirty  years  is  barely  ade- 
quate to  the  trainmg  of  a  judicious 
statcbman.  It  is  a  common  com- 
plaint that  the  English  diplomatisU  are 
now  so  much  inlerior  to  those  of  the 
monarchical  states  with  whom  they  are 
brought  in  collision ;  but  the  fact  is  no 
ways  surprising,  when  we  consider 
how  often  administrations  in  this  coun- 
try are  now  changed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  popular  fickleness,  and  how 
little  chance,  therefore,  any  diploma- 
tist has  to  be  employed  lor  the  time 
requisite  to  acquire  skill  in  bis  pro- 
fession. Without  a  certain  degree  of 
stability  in  Government,  ability  in 
administration  or  its  subordinate  si- 
tuations will  never  be  acquired  by 
the  servants  of  the  public ;  and  this 
stability  will  never  be  found  under 
the  changeful  phases  of  democratic 
fervor. 

Do  we  conclude,  fmm  all  this,  that 
a  pure  unmixed  aristocracy  is  the 
only  beneficial  form  of  government  1 
Far  from  it ;  though  we  strenuously 
maintain  that  it  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  an  unmixed  democracy. 
What  we  maintain  is,  that  the  holders 
of  property  are  men,  and  liable  to 
human  error  as  well  as  the  s^upport- 
ers  of  democracy,  and  therefore  stand 
}n  need  of  the  watchful  jealousy  and 
effective  control  of  the  masses  of  the 
people:  but  that  it  is  only  where 
property  is  the  ruling,  and  numbers 
the  controlling  power,  that  control 
can  be  turned  to  good  account ;  and 
that  when  numbers  become  the  rul- 
ers, its  weight  is  all  thrown  on  the 
wrone  side,  and,  instead  of  the  fly- 
wheel regulating  the  motion  of  tne 
machine,  it  drives  it  headlong  to  de- 
struction. It  is  the  first  form  of  go- 
vernment which  Old  England  for  a 
hundred  and  forty  yeaifs  possessed  : 
it  is  the  second  which  New  England 
for  six  years  has  experienced.  Ac- 
cording to  the  choice  now  made  by 
its  electors  it  is  easy  to  see  whether 
the  star  of  British  prosperity  is  to  shine 
on  with  undiminished  brightness  or 
to  blaze  for  a  short  term,  and  to  be 
extinguished  for  ever. 
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Thb  Engliah   have   been  char^ 
with  a  terrible  deficieacy  of  muaic<il 
genius.    But,  at  least,  they  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  deficiency  of  musi- 
cal patronage.  England,  barbarian  as 
she  1S|  has  the  honor  ctf  seeing  all  the 
artists  of  the  Continent  come  flutter- 
m^  in  long  files,  like  the  woodcocks 
in  winter,  to  her  hyperborean  shores. 
Every  perlbmner  on  every  instrument, 
from  the  fairy  displays  of  a  Eulenstein 
on  ''two  jews'-harps,"  to  the  sonorous 
sweep  of  a  Bochsa  with  bis  twenty- 
four  pupils  all  nishmg  through  the 
chords  of  as  many  harps  together. 
Every  tolerable  sin|;er,  and,  we  had 
almost  said,  every  mtolerable  com- 
poser, finds  reception,  if  not  renown, 
— tavoritsiD,  if  not  fortune,  in  all-en- 
dariQg  England.    The  higher  ranks 
zetire  loaded  with  opulence  wrung 
from  the  ears  of  the  unsusceptible 
multitude,  and  in  the  shades  of  some 
Tuscan  villa,  or  the  halls  of  some  Ro- 
man palazzo,  laiiffh  at  the  slow  sensi- 
bilities of  John  full ;  the  lower  cling 
to  the  prey  with  German  indefatiga- 
bility  and  Italian  eagerness,  solicit, 
save,  and  sneer,  until,  fike  the  Savoy- 
ard chimney-sweepcfrs  or  the  Swiss 
porters,  they  can  revisit  their  house- 
nold  gods,  purchase  a  cabin  on  a  pre- 
cipice, and  libel  the  land  of  fogs,  fac- 
tion, and  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Still  John  Bull  mav  have  no  ^reat 
reason  to  lament  his  lot.  If  he  is  no 
pre-eminent  fiddler,  we  may  say  that 
he  has  something  else  to  do ;  if  he 
most  send  for  foreign  masters  of  the 
string,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  pay 
them  ;  and  if  his  soil  produces  no 
Yiottis  or  Paganini's  he  may  be  well 
content  with  its  home-production  of 
poets  and  philosophers,  warriors,  and 
statesmen. 

Yet  none  will  deny  that  music  is  a 
lovely  art.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
its  use  singularly  increases  the  inno- 
cent enioyments  of  life;  that  it  re- 
markably' humanizes  the  p#pular 
mind;  that  its  general  cultivation 
among  the  lower  orders  on  the  Conti- 
nent baa  always  been  found  to  supply 
a  gentle  yet  powerful  solace  to  the 


hardships  inevitable  in  a  life  of  labor ; 
that  to  the  man  of  literature  it  atfords 
one  of  the  simplest  yet  most  complete 
refreshments  ot  the  over- worked  mind ; 
while  to  the  higoer  ranks  its  cuitiva*- 
Uon,  frequently  the  only  cultivatioQ 
which  they  pursue  with  mterest,  often 
administers  the  only  harmless  passioa 
of  their  nature. 

All  things  which  have  become 
national  huve  more  to  do  with  na- 
ture than  perhaps  strikes  the  general 
eye.  Music  and  musical  instruments 
certainly  seem  to  have  a  remarkable 
connection  with  the  climate  and  con- 
ceptions of  a  people.  Among  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  people  of  Judea 
were  perhaps  the  greatest  cultivators 
of  music.  Their  temple  worship  was 
on  the  largest  scale  of  musical  maffni- 
ficence,  and  for  that  worship  they  had 
especially  the  two  most  magnificent 
instruments  known  to  antiquity — the 
trumpet  and  the  harp.  In  later  times, 
the  horn  is  the  instrument  of  the  Swiss 
and  Tjrrolese  mountaineer.  Its  long 
and  wild  modulations,  its  powerful 
tones,  and  its  sweet  and  melancholy 
simplicity,  make  it  the  congenial  in- 
strument of  loftiness,  solitude,  and  the 
life  of  shepherds.  The  guitar  is  the 
natural  instrument  of  a  people  like 
those  of  the  Peninsula.  Its  lightness, 
yet  tenderness — its  depth  of  harmony, 
yet  elegance  of  touch — its  delicacy  of 
tone,  yet  power  of  expression-radapt 
it  to  a  race  of  men  who  love  pleasure, 
yet  hate  to  toil  in  its  pursuit,  whose 
profoundest  emotions  are  singularly 
mingled  with  frivolity,  and  whose  spi- 
rits constantly  hover  between  romance 
and  caricature.  The  rich  genius  of 
Ireland  has  transmitted  to  us  some  of 
the  noblest  strains  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  essentially  strains  of  the  harp, 
the  modulations  or  a  hand  straying  at 
will  amon^a  rich  profusion  of  sounds, 
and  inspiring  them  with  taste,  feGlin|p, 
and  beauty,  The  violin  is  Italian  m 
its  birth,  its  powers,  and  its  style- 
subtle,  sweet,  and  brilliant— more  im- 
mediately  dependent  on  the  mind  than 
anyotfier  instrument  —  inferior  only 
to  the  ydce  in  vividness,  and  superior 
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to  all  else  in  tone,  flexibilitjy  and  grace. 
The  violin,  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
performer,  is  the  finest  of  human  in- 
tentions, for  it  is  the  most  expressive. 
The  violin  has  a  soul,  and  that  soul  is 
Italian. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in 
this  fine  instrument  than  the  diversi- 
ty of  styles  which  may  be  displayed 
on  its  simple  construction;  yet  all 
perfect.  Thus,  from  the  sweet  caTi- 
tabile  of  the  early  masters,  the  world 
of  cognoscenti  was  astonished  by  a 
transition  to  the  fulness  and  majesty 
of  the  school  of  Tartini.  Again,  aAer 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  another 
change  came,  and  the  school  of  Pug- 
nani  developed  ils  grandeur,  and  from 
this  descended  the  brilliancy,  rapidity, 
and  fire  of  Viotti ;  and  from  the  school 
of  Viotti,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
long  period,  the  eccentric  power,  daz- 
zling ingenuity,  and  matchless  mas- 
tery of  Paganlni,  who  might  seem  to 
have  exhausted  all  it«  spells,  if  human 
talent  were  not  always  new,  and  the 
secrets  of  harmony  inexhaustible. 

Thus  the  violin  belongs  to  more 
than  physical  dexterity.  Its  excellence 
depends  on  the  sensitive  powers.  It  is 
more  than  a  mean  of  conveying  plea- 
sure to  the  ear ;  it  is  scarcely  less  than 
an  emanation  from  the  mind.  Of 
course  this  is  said  of  it  only  in  its 
higher  grades  of  performance.  In  its 
lower,  it  is  notoriously,  of  all  instru- 
ments, the  most  intractable  and  un- 
bearable. We  shall  now  give  a  slight 
coup  d'onl  of  its  chief  schools  and  pro- 
fessors. 

The  invention  of  the  violin  is  lost 
in  the  dark  ages.  It  was  probably 
the  work  of  those  obscure  artists  who 
furnished  the  travelling  minstrels  with 
the  rebec  and  vto/a,  both  common  in 
the  12th  century.  The  vioUr,  or  per- 
former on  the  viol,  was  a  companion 
of  the  troubadour.  The  name  fiddle 
is  Gothic,  and  probably  derived  from 
viola.  Videl  and  fedel,  are  the  Ger- 
man and  Danish.  About  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  the  violin,  which 
once  had  six  strings,  with  guitar  frets, 
was  fortunately  relieved  fiom  those 
superfluities,  and  was  brought  nearly 
into  its  present  form.  But  the  bow 
remained,  as  of  old,  short-— scarcely 
beyond  the  length  of  the  violin  itself. 
Its  present  length  was  due  to  Tartini. 

Italy  wad  the  first  seat  of  excellence 
in  music,  as  in  all  the  other  arts ;  and 
France,  in  the  16th  century,  was,  as 


she  has  always  been,  the  patron  of  all 
that  could  add  to  the  splendor  of  court 
and  the  eleeauce  of  public  amusement. 
In  1577,  Catharine  ^de  Medicis,  tiie 
wife  and  mother  of  kings,  invited  her 
countryman,  Baltazarini,  to  Fnince. 
His  performance  excited  universal  de* 
light;  and  the  violin,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  wandering  minstrels,  had 
fallen  into  contempt,  became  a  Eu- 
ropean instrument. 

The  first  school  was  that  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Corelli.  This  famous  master 
was  born  at  Fusignano,  in  the  Bolog- 
nese,  in  February,  1653.  In  1672  he 
visited  Paris,  then  the  chief  seat  of 
patronage.  From  Paris  he  made  a 
tour  through  Germany,  and  returning* 
fixed  it  at  Rome ;  and  commenoul 
that  series  of  compositions,  his  twelve 
sonatas  and  his  *'Balhite  de  Came- 
ra," which  formed  his  first  fame  as  a 
composer;  crowning  it  by  his  solos, 
which  have  a  fortune  unrivalled  hy 
any  other  compositions  of  his  a^e,  or  of 
the  age  following— that  of  bemg  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
studies  of  the  performers  for  their 
science,  and  still  popular  from  their 
beauty. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  thoi^e  cen- 
turies which  seemed  to  have  scarcel  j- 
recovered  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
dark  a^es,  and  which  were  still  in- 
volved m  the  confusion  of  civil  wars, 
enthwiasm  distinguished  the  progress 
of  the  public  mind.  It  was  not  pleas- 
ure, nor  the  graceful  study  of  some 
fine  intellectual  acquisition,  nor  the 
desire  of  accomplishment ;  it  was  a 
wild,  nassionate,  and  universal  ardor 
for  all  that  awakes  the  mind.  The 
great  schools  of  classic  literature,  of 
painting,  of  architecture,  and  of  music 
— all  first  opened  in  Italy — were  a 
confiux  of  students  from  all  nations. 
The  leading  names  of  these  schools 
were  followed  with  a  homage  scarcely 
less  than  prostration.  Even  the  mas- 
ters of  that  driest  of  all  studies,  the 
Roman  law,  gave  their  prelections, 
not  to  hundreds,  but  to  thousands. 
The  great  painter  had  his  ^'seguaci," 
who  ^aid  him  almost  the  allegiance 
of  a  sovereign.  The  announcement 
that,  in  Rome,  the  most  expressive, 
skilful,  and  brilliant  of  all  masters  of 
the  violin  presided  at  the  Opera,  drew 
students  from  everv  part  of^  Italy,  and 
even  of  Europe,  all  hastening  to  catch 
the  inspiration  of  Archangelo  Corelli. 
Cardinal  Ottoboni,  a  man  of  taleois, 
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was  the  friend  of  this  great  performer 
who  led  the  ••  Academia,'*  or  ooncerti 
held  weekly  at  the  Cardinal's  palace, 
and  established  the  reputation  which 
his  countrymen  held,  by  the  title, 
'*Virtuo6is8imo  di  violino,  everoOrfeo 
di  nostro  tempo."  About  the  year 
1700,  he  produced  his  celebrated  Solos. 
In  1713  he  died,  and  was  interred  in 
the  Pantheon,  close  to  Raffoele. 

CorelU's  performance  was  eminent 
for  grace,  tenderness,  and  touching 
«mpHcity.  It  wanted  the  dazzling 
csxecution  of  later  times,  but  its  tone 
was  exquisite.  Geminiani,  his  pupil, 
said,  long  after,  that  it  always  remind- 
ed him  of  a  sweet  trumpet.  For  many 
subsequedt  years,  his  scholars  ner- 
formed  an  anniversary  selection  from 
his  works  over  his  tomb.  At  length 
the  scholars  themselves  followed  their 
master,  and  the  honor  sank  with  them 
into  the  grave. 

The  next  celebrated  violinist  was 
Francesco  Gimioiani,  born  at  Lucca 
in  1660.  After  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  from  Scarlatti,  he 
completed  his  studies  under  Correlli. 
He  now  began  the  usual  life  of  the 
profession.  His  fame  in  Rome,  as  the 
first  scholar  of  the  renowned  Corelli, 
spread  through  Italy,  and  he  com- 
menced his  career  at  Naples  as  the 
head  of  the  orchestra.  There  his 
brilliancy,  taste,  and  tone  were  unri- 
valled; yet,  like  many  a  concerto 
player,  he  was  found  but  ill  suited  for 
the  conduct  of  the  orchestra.  His  im- 
petuosity and  animation  ran  away  with 
him ;  he  rose  into  ecstacies,  and  left 
the  band  wandering  behind.  He  has 
been  charged  with  deficiency  as  a 
timeist ;  btit  this,  though  the  nK>st  fre- 
quent failure  of  the  amateur,  seems  so 
incompatible  with  the  professor,  and 
is  so  easily  avoided  by  the  practical 
musician,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe 
it  to  have  been  among  the  errors  of 
io  perfect  a  performer.  He  was  still 
scarcely  above  boyhood— he  was  am- 
bitious of  display— he  was  full  of 
ftincy,  feeling,  and  power ;  and  in  this 
fulness  he  rioted,  until  the  orchestra, 
nnablo  to  follow,  were  thrown  into 
confusion. 

England  is,  after  all,  the  great  en- 
courager  of  talent,  ft  may  be  imi- 
tated In  Italy,  or  praised  in  France, 
hut  it  is  in  England  alone  that  it  is 
rewarded.  In  1714  Qeminlani  arrived 
in  this  country.  George  I.  was  then 
on  the  throne.     He  has  not  been  fam- 


ed, for  a  too  liberal  patronage  of  the 
fine  arts,  but  he  was  a  German,  which 
is  equivalent  to  his  bein^  a  lover  of 
music.  The  Baron  of  Kilmansegge^ 
a  Hanoverian,  and  one  of  the  myal 
chamberlains,  was  the  protector  of  ibm 
young  Italian  violinist.  Geminiani 
was  introduced  to  the  royal  chamber ; 
where  he  played  before  the  monarch, 
with  Handel  accompanying  him  on  the 
harpsichord.  The  King  whs  delight- 
ed ;  acknowledged  the  violin  in  such 
hands,  to  be  the  master  of  all  instru- 
ments ;  and  Geminiani  was  instantly 
in  fiEishion.  His  reign  was  unusually 
long  for  a  sitter  on  the  capricious 
throne  of  taste, — ^he  reigned  fifteen 
years.  During  that  time,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  competition  with 
him  in  the  qualities  of  finished  execu- 
tion, elegance  of  conception  and  vi- 
vidness of  performance.  After  this 
period,  he  beean  to  write  l>ooks  of  in- 
struction,  and  treatises  on  harmony. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
inventor  of  those  pieces  of  imitative 
music,  which  attained  their  height  ii 
that  most  popular  and  most  tiresome 
of  all  battles,  the  •*  Battle  of  Prague." 
Geminiani  conceived  the  extravagant 
idea  of  representing  the  chief  part  of 
the  Idth  Book  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  by 
music.  The  ingenuit3r  of  the  com- 
poser must  be  tasked  in  vain,  where 
ne  has  to  represent  things  wholly  un- 
connected with  musical  sound-  He 
may  represent  the  march  of  armies  or 
tho  roar  of  tempests,  the  heaving  of 
the  forest  or  the  swell  of  ocean ;  but 
in  what  tones  can  he  give  the  delibe- 
rations of  council  or  the  wiles  of  con- 
spiracy 1 

Altera  residence  of  thirty-six  years 
in  England,  where  he  ought  to  have 
died,  Geminiani  went  to  PariSf  where 
he  was  forgotten,  and  where  he  found 
it  difficult  to  live.  He  returned  only 
to  pass  through  England  on  his  way 
to  Ireland  where,  in  a  land  sinf^ularly 
attached  to  music,  the  great  master's 
old  age  was  honored.  Some  faint 
recollection  of  him  survives  there  still. 
His  scholar  Dubourg  was  leader  of  the 
King's  band ;  and  he  delighted  to  do 
honor  to  the  powers  which  had  form- 
ed his  own.  Geminiani  was  frequently 
heard  at  the  houses  of  his  friend;;,  and 

E reserved,  though  in  extreme  old  age, 
is  early  elegance.  But  his  career 
was  now  near  its  do  e.  A  treatise  on 
harmony,  to  which  he  confined  his 
fiune  with  posterity,  was  stolen  or  de- 
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stroyed  ty  a  domestic.  The  loss  to 
the  world  was  probably  sliffht ;  but  to 
the  old  man  was  irreparable.  It  cer- 
tainly hastened  his  death ;  he  sank 
perceptibly,  €uid,  after  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  Ireland,  died  in  1762,  in  his 
eighty-third  year. 

Carbonelli,  a  powerful  reformer, 
and  scholar  of  Corelli,  who  came  to 
this  country  about  the  year  1720,  and 
was  leader  of  the  opera,  is  worth  re- 
membering chiefly  as  the  ancestor  of 
that  still  more  fomous  master  of  the 
art  of  pleasing  English  taste,  of  whom 
it  was  dexterously  said,  that  **  he  never 
brought  a  good  ho^^shead  of  claret  into 
his  cellars,  nor  ever  sent  out  a  bad 
one.*'  His  talent  for  composition 
must  have  been  acknowledged.  But 
the  same  tendency  to  prefer  £e  service 
of  Bacchus  to  that  oi  Apollo  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  violinist.  He  became 
a  wine-merchant,  and  one  of  the 
"purveyors  to  the  Kinff."  On  this 
change  were  hung  the  allowing  cou- 
plets :— 

**  Let  Rabinelli  charm  the  ear, 
And  steal  the  heart  with  voice  divine. 

To  Carbonelli  I  adhere, 

Instead  of  music  give  me  wine. 

**  Yet  give  me  both ;  with  wine  combined, 
Sweet  music  shall  our  jojs  improve ; 

Around  the  Ivre  be  myrtle  twined. 
And  wine  atiune  the  song. to  love." 

But  a  phenomenon  ^vas  now  to  ap- 
pear—the famous  Guiseppe  Tartini. 
In  all  arts  there  is  a  strong  similitude. 
They  all  make  their  progress  by 
bounds.  A  lon^  period  pas5>es  in  each, 
which  is  a  period  of  imitation.  The 
progress  is  slight,  is  nothing;  then 
comes  suddenly  some  man  of  singular 
powers,  some  human  accident,  who 

flushes  the  art  beyond  all  its  former 
imits,  and  heads  a  new  era.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  invention  from 
its  slightest  efforts  to  its  noblest  vic- 
tories, from  pin-making  to  the**Prin. 
cipia."  Tartini  developed  new  pow- 
ers in  the  violin,  an  instrument  which 
seems  to  contain  within  its  four  simple 
string)!  all  the  mysteries  of  music,  and 
which  may  be  still  far  from  exhausted. 
Tartini  was,  what  in  Italy  would 
be  called  a  barbarian,  for  he  was  a 
native  of  Istria ;  a  territory  from  which 
Venice  recruited  her  wildest  merce- 
naries, and  which,  mingling  Greek, 
Turk,  and  Italian,  once  lay  like  a  bor- 
der land  between  Christendom  and 


Islamism.  But  times  are  changed,  and 
Austria,  if  she  has  not  much  improved 
its  Christianity,  has  at  least  checked 
its  Mahometanism.  Tartini's  birth- 
place was  Pisano  (April  1692).  His 
family  had  been  lately  ennobled  ;  and 
as  commerce  was  felt  to  be  too  humble 
for  his  descent,  he  was  destinrd  for 
the  law.  He  was  fantastic  from  the 
beginning.  He  first  exhibited  a  for- 
bidden passion  for  music.  The  pas- 
sion lulled,  or  was  superseded  by  a 
passion  for  fencing ;  he  became  the 
most  expert  of  swordsmen,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  gladiators  of  Europe 
were  furnished  trom  Italy*  It  may  be 
presumed,  that  law  made  but  tardy 
progress  in  the  rivalry  of  those  active 
competitors.  Perhaps,  to  obviate  this 
state  of  things,  he  was  sent,  in  1710^ 
to  padua,  once  the  great  school  of  the 
civilians.  There  he  committed  the 
natural,  but  still  more  irreparable, 
fault  of  falling  desperately  in  love. 
The  object  of  his  passion  was  inferior 
to  the  hopes  of  hia  parvenu  family,'and 
he  was  soon  cast  off  without  roorcy. 
The  world  was  now  before  him ;  but 
it  was  a  desert,  and  the  future  delight 
and  pride  of  Italy  was  near  dying  of 
hunger.  At  length,  like  many  an- 
other son  of  misfortune,  he  fled  to 
the  cloister,  where  a  relative,  a 
monk,  gave  him  protection.  There 
he  adopted  the  violin,  as  a  solace  to 
an  uneasy  mind ;  and  rapidly  ac- 
quired skill  sufficient  to  take  a  place 
in  the  cathedral  band.  During  this 
period  his  existence  was  unknown  *o 
his  family.  But  on  a  grand  festival* 
a  gust  of  wind  blowing  aside  the 
curtain  which  hid  the  orchestra,  Tar- 
tini was  seen  by  an  acquaintance. 
The  discovery  was  communicated  to 
his  family,  a  partial  reconciliation  fol- 
lowed, and  as  the  triumphs  of  the  law 
were  now  fairly  given  up,  the  way- 
ward son  of  genius  was  suffered  to  fol- 
low his  own  will,  and  be  a  violinist  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

But  there  was  to  be  another  stage  in 
his  ardent  career.  Veracini,  a  most 
powerful  performer,  happened  to  come 
to  Venice.  Tartini  was  struck  with 
a  new  sense  of  the  capacity  of  the  vio- 
lin. He  determincHi  to  imitate,  if  not 
to  excel,  this  brilliant  virtuoso.  He 
instantly  left  Venice,  then  a  scene  of 
tumultuous  and  showy  life,  retired  to 
Ancona  to  devote  himself  to  labor, 
and  gave  night  and  day  to  his  instru* 
ment.    There  he  made  the  curioua 
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discoveiy  of  the  •*  Third  Sound"— 
the  resooance  of  a  third  note  when  the 
two  uppernotes  of  a  chord  are  sound- 
ed. 

He  now  roee  into  fame,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tions of  the  art,  the  place  of  first  vio- 
lin to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  himself. 
The  artist  was  duly  grateful ;  for,  with 
a  super^ition  which  can  now  only 
make  us  smile,  but  which  was  a  proof 
of  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  his  heart,  as 
it  was  then  accepted  as  the  most  strik- 
ing evidence  of  his  piety,  he  dedicated 
himself  and  his  violin  to  the  service  of 
Uie  saint  for  ever.  His  pupils  had  al- 
ready spread  his  fame  through  the 
European  capitals,  and  he  received  the 
most  tempting  offers  from  the  chief 
courts.  But  his  virtue  was  proof 
against  all  temptation.  St.  Anthony 
was  his  sovereign  still.  His  violin 
would  stoop  to  no  more  earthly  supre- 
macy, and  the  great  master  lived  and 
died  in  P^ua. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  chief 
virtuosi  of  the  violin,  if  they  live  be- 
yond youth,  palpably  chanee  their 
conception  of  excellence.  Whether  it 
is  that  their  taste  improves,  or  their  fire 
diminishes,  their  latter  style  is  almost 
always  marked  by  a  study  of  elegance, 
a  fondness  for  cantabile,  and  a  pathe- 
tic tenderness.  Difficulty,  force,  and 
surprise,  are  their  ambition  no  nK>re. 
Tartini's  performance  scarcely  assum- 
ed superiority  till  mature  manhood. 
He  said  *"  that  till  he  was  thirty  he  had 
done  little  or  nothine."  Yet  the  well- 
known  story  of  his  dream  shows  with 
what  ardor  he  studied.  Lalande  re- 
lates it  from  his  own  lips.  The  story 
has  all  the  vividness  of  a  man  of  ima- 
gination, that  man  an  Italian,  and 
tnat  Italian  a  devotee— for  though 
Tartini  was  an  Istrian,  he  had  the  true 
verxe  of  the  Ausonian :  and  though  he 
was  not  a  monk,  he  was  the  sworn 
dave  of  St.  Anthony. 

^  He  dreamed  one  night,  in  the  year 
1713,  that  he  had  made  a  compact 
with  S^tan,  who  promised  to  be  at  his 
service  on  all  occasions.  And  during 
his  vision  the  compact  was  strictly 
kept — every  wish  was  anticipated,  and 
his  desires  were  even  surpassed.  At 
length  he  presented  the  fiend  with  his 
vioun,  in  order  to  discover  what  kind 
(rf*  musician  he  was.  To  his  infinite 
astonishment,  he  heard  him  play  a  solo 
so  singularly  beautiful,  that  it  eclipsed 
iUtbe  music  he  had  ever  heard  or  con- 


ceived during  his  life.  So  great  was 
his  surprise,  and  so  exquisite  his  de- 
light, that  it  almost  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  breathing.  With  the  wild- 
ness  of  his  emotions  he  awoke ;  and 
instantly  seized  his  instrument,  in  the 
hope  of  executing  what  he  had  just 
heard.  But  in  vain.  He  was  in  des- 
pair. However,  he  wrote  down  such 
portions  of  the  solo  as  he  could  re- 
cover in  his  memory  ;  still  it  was  so 
inferior  to  what  his  sleep  bad  produced* 
that  he  declared  he  would  have  broken 
his  instrument,  and  abandoned  music 
for  ever,  if  he  could  have  subsisted  by 
any  other  means."  The  solo  still  ex- 
ists, under  the  name  of  the  ^  Devil's 
Sonata."  A  performance  of  great  in- 
tricacy, but  to  which  the  imae^ination 
of  the  composer  must  have  lent  the 
beauty ;  the  charm  is  now  undiscover- 
able. 

The  late  Dr.  Burney,  an  ingenious 
writer  and  a  good  musician,  thus 
sketches  the  character  of  Tartini's 
style.  But  Burney  was  a  harpsichord 
player,  and  his  instrument  was  the  an- 
tipodes of  the  grace,  delicacy,  and  ex- 
pression of  the  violin.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  Tartini's  contemporaries  is 
the  true  standard  of  his  powers.  His 
compositions  want  the  hand  that  gave 
them  vitality.  Burney 's  estimate  seems 
much  below  the  great  artist's  fame, 
yet  still  it  is  almost  the  only  one  left 
to  us. 

^Tartini,  though  he  made  Corelli 
his  model  in  the  purity  of  his  harmony 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  modulation* 
greatly  surpassed  him  in  the  fertility 
and  originality  of  his  invention — not 
only  in  the  subjects  of  his  melodies, 
but  in  the  truly  cantabile  manner  of 
treating  them.  Many  of  his  adasiot 
want  nothing  but  words  to  be  excellent 
pathetic  opera  songs.  His  allegros 
are  sometimes  difficult ;  but  the  pas- 
sages fairly  belong  to  the  instrument 
for  which  they  were  composed,  and 
were  suggested  by  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  finger-board  and  th« 
powers  of  the  bow.  Yet  I  must,  injus- 
tice to  others,  own,  that  though  the 
adagio  and  solo  playing  in  general  of 
his  scholars  are  exquisitely  polished 
and  expressive,  yet  it  seems  to  us  as  if 
that  energy,  fire,  and  freedom  of  bow, 
which  modern  symphonies  and  orches- 
tra playing  require,  were  wanting." 
Tartini*s  compositions  are  by  no  means 
a  test  of  his  talents  as  a  violinist.  One 
of  the  habitual  follies  of  all  the  leading 
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▼iolinists  is,  to  turn  composers.  They 
seLdom  condescend  to  play  any  con- 
certoe  but  their  own.    This  is  a  fre- 

Suent  failure  in  their  popularity ;  for 
le  faculties  required  tor  competition, 
and  for  mastery  of  performance,  are  of 
a  different  order,  and  each  may  exist 
where  there  is  almost  a  total  deficiency 
of  the  other.  Nine-tenths  of  the  finest 
performers  on  any  instrument  are  in- 
capable of  musical  conception.  One 
ffreat  cause  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
feeble,  rambling,  and  extravagant 
composition  that  overwhelms  us  at  the 
present  day,  is  the  idle  ambition  in 
every  pianist,  harpist,  or  violinist  to 
exhibit  as  an  original  genius,  and,  in- 
stead of  giving  to  our  ears  the  ideas  of 
true  composers,  weary  us  with  the 
Tanity  of  their  own.  Yet  Tartini's 
compositions  still  have  a  pracical 
value,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
lately  republished  for  the  use  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris. 

The  homage  paid  to  those  early 
artists  seems  frequently  to  have  turn^ 
their  heads;  even  now,  there  is  no 
one  class  of  mankind  which  furnishes 
80  many  eccen^rtc#  as  musicians.  Vera- 
cini's  name  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, as  awaking  Tartini  into  rivalry  and 
excellence.  He  was  the  most  daring, 
brilliant,  and  wild  of  violinists.  His 
natural  temperament  had  some  share 
in  this ;  for  he  was  singularly  ambi- 
tious, ostentatious,  and  vain.  His  own 
countrymen  pronounced  him  **Capo 
pozzo,'*  the  Crackbrained.  At  the 
«•  Festa  della  Croce"  at  Lucca,  an  oc- 
casion on  which  the  chief  Italian  in- 
strumentalists were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  from  all  quarters,  Veracini, 
who,  from  long  absence,  was  unknown 
to  the  Lucchese,  put  down  his  name 
for  a  solo.  On  entering  the  choir,  he 
found  that  his  offer  was  treated  with 
neglect,  and  that  the  Padre  Laurenti, 
a  friar  from  Bologna— for  ecclesiastics 
were  often  employed  as  musicians  in 
the  cathedral»---was  at  the  desk  of  the 
solo-player.  Veracini  walked  up  at 
once  to  the  spot  where  the  padre  stood 
in  possession.  •*  Where  are  you  go- 
ing 1"  was  the  fnar's  question — "To 
take  the  place  of  first  violin,"  was  the 
impetuous  answer.  But  Laurenti  was 
tenacious  of  his  right,  and  told  the  ap- 
plicant that  if  he  wished  to  display  his 
Sowers,  either  at  vespers  or  high  mass, 
e  should  have  a  proper  place  assigned 
to  him.  Veracini  indignantly  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  scorning  the  padre's 


location,  went  down  to  the  loweat 
bench  of  the  orchestra.  When  the 
time  for  his  solo  was  come,  he  was 
called  on  by  Laurenti,  who  appears  to 
have  acted  as  the  director,  to  ascend 
into  a  more  conspicuous  place.  "  No," 
said  Veracini,  "I  shall  play  where  I 
am,  or  no  where."  He  began— the 
tones  of  his  violin,  for  which  he  was 
long  celebrated,  astonished  every  one 
— tneir  clearness,  purity,  and  passion 
were  unrivalled ;  all  was  rapture  in  the 
audience,  even  the  decorum  of  the 
church  could  not  restrain  their  cheers. 
And  at  the  end  of  each  passage,  while 
the  vivoM  was  echoing  round  him,  he 
turned  to  the  hoary  director  in  triumph* 
sayinjjf,  "  That  is  the  way  to  play  the 
first  violin." — ("  Cosi  si  suona  per  fare 
11  prime  violino.") 

Veracini's  prompt  and  powerful 
style  must  have  made  his  fortune,  if 
he  had  taken  pupils.  But  he  refused 
to  give  lessons  to  any  one  except  a 
nepnew;  he  himself  had  but  one 
master,  an  uncle.  His  style  was 
wholly  his  own.  Strange,  wild,  and 
redundant.  Violin  in  hand,  he  con- 
tinually travelled  over  Europe.  A- 
bout  1745  he  was  in  England.  He 
had  two  Steiner  violins,  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  the  finest  in  exist- 
ence, and  with  the  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  frivolity  so  common  to  his 
countrymen,  ho  named  one  of  them 
St.  Peter  and  the  other  St.  Paul ! 
Violinists  will  feel  an  interest  micnow. 
ing  that  his  peculiar  excelleni^ies  con- 
sbted  in  his  shake,  his  rich  and  pro- 
found arpeggios,  and  a  vividness  of 
tone  that  made  itself  heard  through 
the  loudest  orchestra. 

The  school  of  Tartini  was  still  the 
classic  ^  academe'*  of  Italy.  Nardini 
brings  it  nearer  our  own  era.  He 
was  the  most  exquisite  pupil  of  the 
grand  master.  Of  all  instruments  the 
yiolin  has  the  closest  connection  with 
the  mind.  Its  matchless  power  of 
expression  naturally  takes  tne  mould 
of  the  feelings ;  and  where  the  per- 
former has  attained  that  complete 
mastery  which  gives  the  instrument  a 
language,  it  is  grave,  gay,  touching, 
or  romantic  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  man,  and  almost  of  the  hour. 
Nardini's  tenderness  of  mind  gave 
pathos  to  his  performance.  He  left 
the  dazzling  and  the  bold  to  others ; 
he  reigncKl  unequalled  in  the  soft, 
sweet,  and  elegant.  "His  violin," 
says  Uie  President  Dupaty,  who  heard 
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1dm  in  Italy  in  1783,  **  is  a  voice,  or 
has  one.  It  has  made  the  fibres  of  mj 
ear  vibrate  as  they  never  did  before. 
To  what  a  degree  of  tenuity  does 
Nardini  divide  the  air!  How  ex- 
quisitely  he  touches  the  string  of  his 
instrument !  With  what  art  he  mo- 
dulates and  purifies  their  tones !" 

England  was  never  visited  by  this 
fine  virtuoso ;  but  her  musical  tastes 
were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
arrival  of  Felice  Giardini,  who  pro- 
duced effects  here  unrivalled  till  the 
appearance  of  Faganini.  Giardini 
was  bom  at  Turin  in  1716,  and  re- 
ceived his  chief  musical  education 
under  Semis,  a  scholar  of  Corelli. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  time,  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  great  capitals. 
Trom  Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  and 
after  a  short  residence  in  the  chief 
musical  cities  of  his  OMm  country, 
passing  through  Germany  with  still 
mcreasing  reputation,  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1750.  His  first  display  was  a 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  Cuzzoni, 
who,  once  the  great  favorite  of  the 
Italian  opera,  was  now  old,  and  en- 
feebled in  all  her  powers.  In  her  de- 
caying voice  the  violinist  had  all  the 
unwilliDg  advantage  of  a  foil.  The 
audience  were  even  on  the  point  of 
forgetting  their  ^Uantry,  and  throw- 
ing the  theatre  into  an  uproar,  when 
the  young  Italian  came  forward.  His 
first  tones  were  so  exquisite,  and  so 
unlike  any  thing  that  the  living  gene- 
ration had  heard,  that  they  instantly 
put  111!  ill-humor  to  flight.     As  he 

groceeded,  the  rapture  grew.  At 
mgth  it  was  a  tumult,  but  a  tumult  of 
applause,  and  applause  so  loud,  long, 
and  overwhelming,  as  to  be  exceeded 
by  none  ever  given  to  Garrick  him- 
self. His  fortune  was  now  made,  if 
he  would  but  condescend  to  take  it  up 
as  it  lay  before  him.  But  this  conde- 
scension  has  seldom  formed  a  part  of 
the  wisdom  of  genius ;  and  Giardini 
was  to  follow  the  fate  of  so  many  of 
hb  showy  predecessors. 

His  first  error  was  that  avarice 
which  so  curiously  and  so  often  com- 
bines with  the  profusion  of  the  foreign 
artist.  In  1754  he  was  placed  at  tne 
h^Ld  of  the  Opera  orchestra.  In  1756 
he  adoptCMl  the  disastrous  idea,  in 
connection  with  the  celebrated  Sig- 
nora  Mingotti,  of  making  rapid  opu- 
lence by  taking  the  theatre.  Like 
every  man   who  has  ever  invoked 
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himselr  in  that  speculation,  he  was 
ruined.    He  then  fell  back  upon  his 

f profession,  and  obtained  a  handsome 
ivelihood  by  pupils,  and  his  still  un- 
rivalled  performance.  Still  be  was 
wayward,  capricious,  and  querulous, 
and  old  age  was  coming  on  him  with- 
out a  provision.  He  bad  now  been 
nearly  thirty  ^ears  in  England,  and 
his  musical  rank  and  the  recollection 
of  his  powers  would  doubtless  have 
secured  for  him  the  public  liberality 
in  his  decline.  But  he  then  committed 
the  wecond  capital  error  of  the  foreign 
artists,  that  of  restlessness,  and  brecUc- 
ing  off  their  connection  with  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  have  been  long 
settled.  Giardini  went  to  recom- 
mence life  in  Italy  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  But  Italy  now  knew  no- 
thing of  him,  and  was  engrossed  by 
younger  men.  After  lingering  there 
just  long  enough  to  discover  his  foily 
m  one  shape,  he  returned  to  England 
to  discover  it  in  another.  Five  years' 
absence  from  London  had  broken  off 
all  his  old  connections,  dissolved  all 
his  old  patronage,  and  left  him  a 
stranger  in  all  but  name.  His  health, 
too,  was  sinking.  He  was  enfeebled 
by  dropsy  ;  his  sight  was  failing ;  and 
he  was  glad  to  find  employment  as  a 
supernumery  or  tenor  in  the  orches- 
tra, where  his  talent  had  once  reigned 
supreme.  He  attempted  a  bunetta 
opera  at  the  little  Haymarket  theatre, 
failed ;  took  his  company  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, failed  at  ihat  extremity  of  Eu- 
rope; look  them  to  Moscow,  failed 
there;  and  then  could  fail  no  more. 
In  Moscow,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he 
died. 

In  music  as  in  poetry,  there  have 
always  been  two  schools.  The  classic 
and  the  romantic.  The  former  regu- 
lar, graceful,  elegant ;  the  latter  wild, 
often  rude,  often  ungraceful,  but  often 
powerful,  and  postponing  all  things  to 
power.  The  classic  Raining  its  ob- 
ject  by  addressing  itself  to  the  sense 
of  pleasure,  the  romantic  by  exciting 
the  sense  of  admiration.  The  triumphs 
of  the  two  schools  have  alternated  in 
music  as  in  poetry.  The  weariness^  ^ 
excessive  elegance  has  lowered  the 
popularity  of  the  one,  the  exhaustion 
of  strong  sensations  has  extinguished 
the  honors  of  the  other.  Thus  runs 
the  circle.  A  performer  was  now  to 
appear  whose  consummate  elegance 
gave  the  palm  to  the  classic  school  for 
the  time.    The  name  of  GlornovichJ 
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is  still  i^membered  by  some  of  our 
living  amateurs.  He  was  a  Palermi- 
tan,  born  in  the  year  1745,  a  year 
which  has  leA  its  mark  strondy,  for 
other  reasons,  on  British  recollection. 
His  life  was  spent  in  roving  through 
the  capitals  of  Europe.  Acquiring  his 
exquisite  and  touchmg  style  under  the 
celebrated  LoUi,  he  went  to  Paris. 
After  extinguishing  all  competitorship, 
even  in  jealous  Prance,  for  two  years, 
he  went  to  Prussia  as  first  violin  in 
the  roval  chapel  of  Potsdam.  He 
then  went,  preceded  by  his  fame,  to 
St.  Petersburg.  From  1792  he  re- 
mained four  years  in  England,  visiting 
the  provinces  and  Ireland,  to  the  ereat 
delight  of  the  public  taste.  Then, 
with  that  love  of  rambling  which  cha- 
racterises musicians  and  fereign  artists 
of  every  description,  he  returned  to 
Crermany,  from  (Jermany  went  to 
Russia,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  died  in 
1604.  The  late  Michael  Eelly,  in  his 
pleasant  nightgown-and-slipper  style  , 

gives,  perhaps,  as  true  a  conception  of 
lis  admiraole  violinist  as  could  be 
given  by  the  most  formal  character, 
lie  heard  him  at  Vienna  on  his  way 
from  Russia.  **  He  was  a  man  of  a 
certain  aee,  but  in  the  full  vigor  of 
talent.  His  tone  was  very  powerful, 
his  execution  most  rapid,  and  his  tasU 
abote  allf  alluring.  No  performer, 
in  my  remembrance  plaved  such 
fkasing  music.  He  generally  closed 
bis  concertos  with  a  rondo,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  some  popular  Rus- 
sian air,  to  which  he  composed  varia- 
tions  with  enchanting  tasie.^*  Another 
authority  has  observed,  that,  "  slightly 
educated,  and  shallow  as  a  musician, 
his  native  talent,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  conquer 
mechanical  difficulties,  rendered  nim 
so  brilliant  and  powerful  a  player, 
that,  for  a  time,  he  was  quite  the 
rage  in  both  Erance  and  England." 
We  are  inclined  to  prefer  Michael 
Kelly's  verdict.  Giornovichi's  style 
was  neither  powerful  nor  brilliant. 
It  was,  what  is  better  than  either, 
delightful.  Possessing  great  mas- 
tery of  execution,  it  was  always  sub- 
servient to  a  native  beauty  of  concep- 
tion, which  made  his  performance 
perhaps  the  most  charming  that  was 
ever  known.  Delicacy,  refinement, 
polish  of  the  highest  order,  were 
there ;  but  no  violinist  within  memory 
had  so  fine  a  faculty  of  concealing  his 
art,  and  subduing  the  audience  as  w  itii 


a  spell.  Hi»  concertos  have  now 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Intricacy,  eccen- 
tricity, and  novelty  are  the  choice  of 
intrumentalists  in  our  day.  The 
startling,  strange,  and  difficult  are  the 
modem  triumph  of  the  artist.  But  in 
these  feats  of  the  finger  he  abandons 
the  nobler  triumph  of  the  soul.  The 
concertos  of  Giornovichi  remain  be- 
fore us  as  evidence  of  the  elegance^ 
tenderness,  and  sensibility  of  hi» 
genius.  They  are,  of  course^  neglect- 
ed by  the  modern  solo  player,  who 
must  astonish,  or  be  nothing  f  but  they 
form  the  limit  of  all  that  is  delicious 
in  the  violin  ;  and  the  first  artist  who 
will  have  the  courage  to  try  how  far 
they  may  be  felt  by  an  audience,  evea 
in  our  day,  will  find  that  they  possess 
at  least  rudiments  of  success,  which 
arc  not  to  be  found  in  the  abruptness 
and  extravagancies  of  the  later  moun- 
tebanks of  the  finger-board. 

By  a  strange  contrast  with  the  play- 
ful grace  of  his  style,  Giornovichi's 
temper  was  more  than  irritable.  His 
life  seems  to  have  been  a  long  quarrel 
with  men  and  countries.  He  was 
almost  a  professed  duellist.  His  ca- 
prices alienated  the  public ;  his  patrons 
generally  found  his  petulance  more 
than  equivalent  to  their  pleasure  in  his 
ability.  He  left  England  in  anger^ 
and  appears  to  have  transported  thi» 
luckless  spirit  wherever  he  went.  But 
he  W8S  a  matchless  musician,  and  his 
concertos  must  be  long  the  study  of 
every  artist  who  desires  to  discover 
the  true  secret  of  captivation. 

The  classic  school  was  now  to  give 
way  to  the  romantic.  Viotti,  a  name 
still  familiar,  appeared  in  London  in 
1790,  at  Salomon's  concerts.  He  was 
instantly  recognised  as  the  creator  of 
a  new  era  of  the  violin.  Bold,  majes- 
tic, and  magnificientyhis  style  of  com- 
position was  admirably  seconded  by 
the  brilliancy  and  vividness  of  his 
execution.  Unlike  the  maiority  of 
great  violinists,  he  had  also  the  talent 
of  a  great  composer.  No  man  of  mo- 
dom  times  approached  so  near  to  the 
sublime.  His  master  had  been  the 
well  known  Pugnani,  whose  breadth 
of  performance  and  force  of  lone  were 
long  unequalled.  But  to  these  his 
pupil  added  the  fire  of  genius. 

Viotti  wius  born  in  1756,  at  Fon- 
taneto  in  1  jodmont.  His  musical 
education  was  early  and  rapid.  At 
twenty  he  was  first  violinist  in  the 
Royal  Cliapel  ot  Turin.    After  a  few 
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jean*  stadj  lliere»  be  commeoced 
the  QBoai  tour  of  artists,  abd  passing 
through  Gennanj,  came  to  Paris. 
There  be  was  the  universal  wonder ; 
but  his  petukmce  at  a  concert  in  the 
palace  at  Versailles  drove  him  from 
public  representation. 

It  banpened  unfortunately  for  his 
peaceaoie  career  that  be  was  a  good 
deal  infected  with  the  revolutionary 
abeordities  of  the  tinoe,  and  the  angrr 
moNdan  notoriously  avenged  himself 
by  becoming  the  peevish  republican. 
Cin  the  increasing  tumults  in  1790, 
which  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  the 
arts  along  with  the  artists.  Viotti  left 
Paris,  aM  came  to  England.  His 
recentioQ  wis  rapturous;  delighting 
En^Effid  and  eclipsing  all  competi- 
ioQ.  But  the  Revolution  in  Franco 
had  already  made  terrible  progress. 
The  French  church  and  nobility  had 
been  distrojred,  tbe  unhappv  King  and 
Queen  had  been  raorderea;  and  vet 
this  terrible  catastrophe,  which  nas 
stained  tbe  name  of  France  for  ever, 
and  which  sbeuld  have  shut  the  lips 
of  all  men  against  the  very  name  of 
Bepublicanism,  actually  inflamed  tbe 
language  of  Revolution  every  where 
into  alMolate  treason.  Viotti's  tem- 
pmroent  had  the  Italian  excitability. 
His  kaowledee  of  government  probcu 
bly  amounted  te  no  more  than  the 
Bonsense  of  tbe  Parisian  declaimers, 
and  his  mtkude  to  the  country  which 
Baid  and  pfotected  him  was  said  to 
have  been  wholly  eflhced  by  the  ridi- 
euloas  ambition  of  flourishing  as  a 
jielhicnuL  Whether  be  went  the  full 
Mogtk  o[  acting  as  a  revolutionary 
ag^  for  France,  or  was  merely  fool 
eooagh  to  talk  insolently  of  England, 
those  were  not  times  te  suffer  inso- 
lenee,  however  excellently  a  man 
might  fiddle.  The  example,  too, 
might  have  encouraged  more  of  thoee 
eztra-orchestral  performances :  for 
France  was  at  that  tkne  absolutely 
rabid,  and  England  full  of  adventurers, 
who,  however  without  a  name,  were 
certainly  not  without  a  purpose. 
There  were  said  to  be  conspiracies 
among  tbe  French  and  Italian  cooks 
and  valets,  whom  our  noblemen  had 
been  weak  enough  to  bring  into  their 
service.  Instances  were  mentioned 
where  thoee  ruffians  had  club  dinners, 
in  which  nothing  but  treason  was 
talked  against  the  country  that  gave 
them  bread,  and  where  they  dipped 
their  handkerchief  in  daret,  in  com* 


memoration  of  the  death  of  *Louis  le 
Tyran,"  the  least  of  a  tjrrant  of  any 
king  since  Pharamond.  These  things 
seem  only  monstrous  folly  now— they 
were  public  perils  then ;  and  the  soon- 
er the  clubbists  were  sent  back  to  their 
proper  place,  Paris  and  her  massacresb 
the  better. 

Yiotti,  with  all  his  Republican  sym- 
pathies, and  we  do  not  charge  1^ 
memory  with  any  direct  attemjM  to 
put  them  in  practice  here,  knew  rails 
too  well  to  return  there  while  Uie 
fever  of  Directories  and  Democracies 
raged.  He  quietly  withdrew  to  Ger- 
many,  and  there,  in  a  villa  near  Ham- 
burgh, he  devoted  himself  to  a  much 
more  suitable  occupation  than  the  rise 
or  fall  of  dynasties,  the  production  of 
some  oi  those  works,  including  hk 
(^ets,  which  will  make  him  remem- 
bered long  after  his  political  follies 
are  forgotten.  But  it  is  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  to  avoid  a  sentimenml  dis- 
play. The  words  cost  him  nothing, 
and  the  feeling  seldom  much  more. 
••Cet  ouvra^^'  says  Viotti,  in  the 
preface  to  his  'Six  Duos  Concertan- 
tes,'  ''est  le  fhiit  du  loisir  que  1^ 
malheur  me  procure,  t^elques  mor- 
ceaux  ont  et^  dictte  par  la  pehie, 
d'autres  par  Tespoir/'  He  was  at 
this  time  living  in  a  Httle  palace,  with 
every  enjojrment  that  man  «ould  de- 
sire, and  with  every  spot  of  the  world 
open  to  him  except  Paris,  where  he 
wovld  probably  have  been  banged  for 
too  linle  democracy,  and  I^ndon, 
where  he  had  already  exhibited  too 
much. 

His  career  was  still  capable  of  pros- 
perity; but  his  rashness  rendered  him 
unlucky.  After  a  few  years,  in  which 
his  fame  as  a  violin  composer  contin- 
ually rose,  he  returned  to  England; 
but  instead  of  relying  on  his  own  as- 
tonishing powers  as  a  performer,  he 
pluneed  into  trade,  became  a  wine- 
mercnant,  and  shortly  suflbred  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  exchanging  a 
pursuit  which  he  understood  better 
than  any  other  man  alive,  for  a  pur- 
suit of  which  he  knew  nothing.  He 
lost  aU  that  he  was  worth  in  tbe  world. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris  as  Director 
of  the  Conservatoire;  but  there  he 
found  himself  all  but  forgotten.  Whh 
the  usual  fate  of  musicians  and  actors, 
lonff  absent,  and  returning  into  the 
midst  of  a  new  generation,  he  found 
national  jealousy  combining  with  the 
k>ve  of  something  mw;  aiM  betwess 
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both,  he  felt  himself  id  what  is  termed 
a  false  posiiion.  He  now  gave  up  his 
employment,  and  on  a  pension  return- 
ed to  England,  a  country,  of  which, 
notwithstanding  his  republican  *  ex- 
altation,'' he  was  fond.  Here,  min- 
gling occaaiooaliy  with  society,  still 
admired  for  his  private  performance 
on  the  violin — ^for  he  had  entirely 
abandoned  public  exhibition — and  liv- 
ing much  at  the  house  of  Chinnery, 
an  officer  in  the  Treasury,  fond  of 
music,  and  who  gavo  showy  ffetes  at 
his  villa  near  London-^f&tes  which 
finally  ruined  the  giver,  not  only  in 
fortune  but  in  character — Violti  sunk 
into  calm  decay,  and  died  March  3, 
1824,  aged  60.  Viotti's  appearance 
wao  striking — ^he  was  tall,  of  an  im- 
posing figure,  and  with  a  countenance 
of  strone  expression — his  forehead 
Lofty,  and  his  eye  animated.  As  a 
composer  for  the  violin  he  is  unques- 
tionably at  the  head  of  all  his  school, 
and  his  school  at  the  head.  lu  ex- 
cellencies are  so  solid,  that  his  violin 
concertos  may  be  transferred  to  any 
other  instrument,  without  a  chanse  m 
their  character,  and  scarcely  a  oimi- 
Dution  of  their  effect  Some  of  the 
most  powerful  concertos  for  the  piiEino 
are  viotti's,  originally  cooiposedfor 
Uie  vii  lin.  The  character  of  his  style 
iBnoblmugi.  Pure  melodies  and  rich 
karmonics  had  been  attained  by  others; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  unite 
both  with  grandeur.  This  was,  in 
some  degree,  the  result  of  his  having 
been  the  scholar  of  Pugnani,  the  first 
man  who  taught  the  Italians  the  effect 
of  combined  breadth  and  brilliancy. 
But  it  was  for  the  celebrated  Pied- 
montoise  to  be  at  once  supremely  ele- 
gant and  forcible,  and  to  unite  the 
most  touching  taste  with  the  most 
dazzling  command  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  instrument.  Another  style 
has  followed,  and  eccentricity  forms 
the  spell  df  the  day — eccentricity 
dcmbtiess  sustained  by  extraordinary 
spirit  of  execution,  but  still  destined 
to  pass  away,  after  the  brief  period  of 
surprise,  ond  to  leave  public  taste  free 
to  return  to  the  **  sublime  and  beauti* 
ful"ofViotU. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  French,  German,  and 
English  schools  in  detail ;  but  we  can 
sow  advert  only  to  the  living  per- 
former, who  in  each  occupies  the 
principal  place.  De  Beriot  appears 
to  hold  the  highest  estimation  among 


those  French  violinists  who  have  vi- 
sited England  within  these  few  year8« 
He  is  probably  also  the  best  of  ihe 
native  performers.  All  the  violinists 
of  France,  who  have  figured  since 
Rode,  are  growing  old,  and  we  have 
heard  of  no  showy  and  novel  succes- 
sor. The  school  of  Rode  is  still  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  Conservatoire, 
and  it  is  ef  the  nature  of  every  st^tool 
to  dpg  nerate. 

The  French  mind  has  little  of  ori^ 
ginality.  In  all  thin^  the  French- 
man is  clever  at  imitauon.  There  are 
a  greater  number  of  tolerable  musi- 
cians, painters,  architects,  and  actors 
in  France  than  in  the  whole  Ck>ntinent 
besides.  But  the  brilliancy,  forces 
and  daring  of  genius  must  bo  sought 
for  in  other  lands.  Italy  has  taught 
France  all  that  she  knows.  The 
painting,  the  architecture,  the  com- 
position, the  military  art,  even  the 
swordsmanship  of  France  are  the  loao 
of  Italy.  The  loan  has  always  de- 
generated in  less  than  half  a  century^ 
and  the  art  sank  until  it  was  revived 
by  some  fresh  infusion  from  the 
fountain-head.  Some  son  of  genius^ 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  astonished  the 
Frenchmen,  clever  as  he  is,  by  arts 
unknown  before. 

De  Beriot  is  essentially  of  the  schocd 
of  Rode,  though  he  is  understood  to 
be  ambitious  of  referring  his  skill  U> 
ViottL  But  his  style,  dexterous  rather 
than  dazzling,  intricate  rather  thaa 
profound,  and  sparklin|;  rather  thaa 
splendid,  is  altogether  mferior  to  the 
majestic  beauty  of  the  master  violinist 
of  ihe  last  age.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  De  Beriot's  conduct  oq 
the  death  of  the  unhappy  Malibran 
must  raise  nK)re  than  doubts  of  bis 
sensibility.  And  the  musician,  like 
the  poet,  who  is  destitute  of  feelings 
is  deprived  of  the  fiist  source  of  ex- 
cellence. He  may  be  ingenious,  but 
he  can  never  be  great.  He  is  igno- 
rant of  the  secret  which  supremely 
sways  the  mind.  It  is  probable  that 
he  will  never  return  to  this  country .^ 
The  imi)rcssk>n  which  he  has  left 
behind  is  fiital  to  all  popularity. 
In  Germany,  Spohr  is  still  the  cele- 
brated name.  Louis  Spohr  was 
born  in  the  Brunswick  territory,  in 
17B4.  His  distinctions  were  rapid ; 
for  at  twenty-one,  after  making  & 
tour  of  the  Uerroan  cities,  and  yi- 
siting  Russia  with  increasing  fame» 
he  was  appointed  first  violin  and 
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composer  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Go- 
tha.  lo  1817»  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  Italjao  citiesi  aod  io  1890  came 
to  fiogiand,  where  he  perlbrraed  at 
tiic  PbilbaiiDooic  concerts.  He  had 
already  been  known  lo  violinists  by 
the  scjeoce  of  his  compositions,  and 
hJ8  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  the 
violiQ.  Bb  performance  in  this  coun- 
irj  exhibited  all  the  command  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  German  vi- 
^.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
tie  want  of  conception  was  apparent. 
His  style  was  ibeovy.  With  remarkable 
purity  of  tone,  and  perfect  skill  in  the 
noanagemeat  of  the  how,  he  was  never 
brilliam.  Sweet  melodies,  graceful 
ooodulations,  and  polished  cadenzas 
were  aU ;  and  in  these  are  not  con- 
tained  the  apeUs  of  OMisic  Even  his 
iaigeand  heavy  figure  had  some  effect 
in  prejudicing  the  ear  against  his 
style.  All  seemed  ponderous  alike. 
The  weather,  too,  during  his  visit, 
happened  to  be  unusually  close  for  the 
season,  and  the  rather  corpulent  Ger- 
man too  palpaUy  suffered  under  a 
perpetual  thaw.  His  performance  in 
this  stale  was  the  reverse  of  ele^pint ; 
and  the  intricacy  of  his  composition, 
the  peroetual  toil  of  science,  and  the 
geoeral  absence  of  expression— quali. 
ties  so  visible  in  all  his  written  works, 
without  the  exception  of  his  best  (^ra, 
^lust— oppressed  his  violin. 

The  most  popular  violin  composer 
now  in  Germany,  or  in  Europe,  is 
Mayseder.  His  style  is  singularly, 
yet  sometimes  showily  toilsome.  As 
opohr's  is  the  labor  of  science,  May- 
^6r*8  is  the  labor  of  brilliancy. 
Hk  works  are  strictly  for  the  fashion 
of  the  time— popular  airs  with  showy 
variations,  some  feeble  and  affected, 
but  some  unquestionably  of  remark- 
able richness,  variety,  and  subtlety. 
His  air,  with  variations,  dedicated  to 
Paganini,  the  **  poos  asinorum"  of  our 
amateurs,  is  a  well-known  specimen 
of  all  those  qualities,  and  is  even  a 
happier  specimen  of  Faganini's  style 
than  any  published  composition  of  the 
great  vblmist  himself. 

The  English  school  of  the  present 
day  is  but  a  name.  What  the  *«  Royal 
Aa^eaxy  of  Music"  may  yet  pro- 
duce, is,  of  course,  in  the  clouds  of 
all  things  future.  But  formmg  many 
very  dexterous  performers,  aiuL  some 
tolerable  comfKisera,  it  has  exhibited 
DO  hope  of  giving  England  a  musical 
Howeyer,  this  is  not  said  in 
0» 


any  spirit  of  invidousneas  against  an 
institutkN),  graceful  in  its  nature,  in- 
genious in  its  direction,  and  almost 
essential  in  its  results  to  national  re- 
finement. Under  the  superintendence 
of  Lord  Burghersh,  hiinself  a  distin- 
guished amateur,  and  the  approval  of 
Koyalty,  the  institution  has  already 
considmibly  improved  the  perform- 
ances of  our  theatrical  orchestras,  and 
has  supplied  our  music  moetines  and 
public  concerts  with  a  race  of  well- 
taught  musicians.  Sofiirithas^dona 
the  state  some  service." 

But  the  ereat  point  remains.  How 
is  England  to  make  or  find  those  ta- 
lents which  render  Germany  and  Italy 
the  source  of  such  perennial  musical 
excellence,  or  rather  which  at  brief 
intervals  render  them  so  habitually 
productive  of  minds  which  give  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  powerful  and  lovelj' 
art  of  harmony  ?  To  answer  this 
ijttestwn,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
in  Germany  and  Italy  alone  the  loww 
orders  are  musically  educated :  in 
Germany,  in  the  peasant  schools ;  in 
Italy,  in  the  schools  attached  to  the 
churches  and  monasteries.  In  both 
these  countries,  out  ai  this  multitude 
new  talents  are  constantly  arising. 
While  even  in  France,  where  immense 
patronage  is  extended  to  music,  and 
where  music  is  a  national  boast,  but 
where  it  is  not  a  part  of  national  edu« 
catk>n,  a  new  name  in  music  is  among 
the  rarest  of  all  possible  things.  Her 
Cmuervatoire  produces  elegant  per- 
formers ;  but  those  may  be  made  by 
practice  under  any  sky.  But  all  her 
ranks  of  performers  are  shaped  ac- 
cording to  the  last  style  of  Germany 
or  Italy— a  Kreutzer,  a  Spohr,  or  a 
Paganini.  Of  composers,  with  many 
elegant,  she  has  not  one  original. 
Even  Auber,  though  among  the  most 
pleasing  dranuuic  composers  of  Eiu- 
rope,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  whole 
heavy  school  whrch  at  p^resent  over- 
loads  taste  in  Germany,  is  impressed 
with  Rossini  in  every  line.  Auber  is 
a  Parisian  Rossini. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  step  to 
discover  the  original  power  ci  the 
English  mind  in  music,  must  be  to 
extend  the  musical  education  to  the 
multitude.  The  task  might  not  be  dif- 
ficult. The  system  of  collecting  the 
children  of  the  people  into  larce  masses 
in  our  national  schools  would  seem  to 
a£ford  the  easier  means  imaginable 
for  givifig  them  a  certain  degree  of 
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general  instruction  in  the  nidiinents 
of  music.    Those  whose  natures  were 
adirerae  would  soon  exhibit  their  unfit- 
nes9>  and  might  be  left  to  themselves ; 
but  those  who  had  a  natural  faculty 
for  this  delightful  employment  of  the 
idle  hour,  and  solace  of  the  unhappy 
one,  would  rapidly  imbibe  the  know- 
ledge necessary  ;  and  where  genius 
exi8t;ed,  its  discovery  would  be  inevi- 
table.   Other  results  of  still  higher 
value  would  be  felt  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod.   A  musical  faculty  among  the 
people  would   save   them  from   the 
temptation,  almost  the   necessity,  of 
having  recourse  to   those  ffross  ex- 
cesses, which  are  much  oftener  the 
refuge  from  total  want  of  occupation, 
than  ev6n  the  indulgence  of  vitiated 
tastes.    Those  wretched  haunts  into 
which  our  workmen  and  peasantry  are 
infveiffled  by  the  mere  restlessness  of 
the  idle  mind  and  hand  would  lose  a 
large  part  of  their  tittractions,  when 
the  better  tastes  of  the  people  found 
so  much  simpler,  safer,  and  cheajier 
employment  ior  their  leisure.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  this  cannot  be  done 
at  once.    With  our  habits,  the  very 
mention  of  the  Bnelisli  peasant  with 
a  guitar  in  his  hand,  or  throwing  that 
hand  across  the  strings  of  a  harp,  may 
seem  ludicrous.  Yet  the  Spanish  pea- 
sant, as  active,  industrious,  and  manly 
a  laborer  of  the  ground  as  any  in 
Europe,  is.  seen  with  a  guitar  in  his 
hand,  whenever  that  hand  has  not  the 
spade.    The  German  peasant  is  fre- 
quently a  clever  harpist,  violinist,  and 
pianist ;  and  in  neither  instance  is 
there  the  slightest  diminution  of  in* 
dustry  or  manliness  in  the  national 
character ;  while  a  great  deal  is  con- 
fessedly added  to  its  temperance,  so- 
cial intelligence,  and  personal  enjoy- 
ment.   The  cultivation  of  vocal  mu- 
sic is  known  to  be  extremely  comnrK>n 
among  the  German  soldiery;  but  it 
has  never  enfeebled  their  prowess  in 
the  field ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  often 
inflamed  their  natural  intrepidity  into 
heroism.    In  those  minor  details  of 
service,  which  yet  are  so  essential  to 
the  eeneral  superiority  of  troops,  in 
leguiarity  of  marching,   in   orderly 
cantonment,  in  bearing  the  fktigue  of 
the  field  and  the  weariness  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  in  a  hundred  other  matters 
of  this  kind,  the  fondness  of  the  Ger- 
man for  musio  renders  him  a  remark- 
ably contented,  obedient,  and  correct 
sohlier.     if  tiM  Kejral  Academy  of 


Music  could  spread  its  influence  in 
the  direction  of  the  people,  b^  either 
filing  teachers  of  popular  music  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages,  at  small 
salaries,  or  encouraging  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  those  places  to  havo 
little  public  competitions,  give  little 
prizes  to  the  best  performers,  and  from 
time  to  time  forward  to  the  AcadiMfny 
in  London  those  who  exhibited  the 
most  marked  ability,  and  who  intended 
to  make  music  their  profession,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  civili- 
zation and  innocent  pleasure  among 
the  humbler  ranks  would  receive  an 
important  impulse.    The  music  of  our 
churches   too,  would   derive   a   still 
more  powerful  improvement  from  this 
cultivation.    In  its  present  state,  the 
church  service  in  our  cities,  though 
often  admirably  sustained  in  its  other 
departments,  almost  universally  falls 
short   in  all  that  belongs  to  music. 
The  organ  may  be  of  the  first  order, 
and  its  performer  a  master  of  his  art, 
but  the  hymn,  left  to  a  few  miserable 
trebles  among  the  charity  children, 
must  always  be  repulsive.    The  true 
effect  of  church  music  is  to  be  known 
only  where  the  congregation  loin ;  and 
they  can  join  eflfectiveiy  only  where 
there  is  some  knowledge  of  music  dif- 
fused among  the  people.    No  cathe- 
dral choir,  however  scientific,  can  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.     The  cathedral 
music  is,  in  general,  the  very  reverae 
of  devotional ;  and  a  long  anthem* 
with  its   solos,  duetts,  artificial,  ab- 
struse,  and   often    dreaiy    labor    of 
science,  is   a  trial  which,  ofiendin^ 
the  whole  nature  of  the  service*,  of- 
fends the  ears  of  many,  and  the  t  iste 
of  all.     Once  more,  we  say  to  the 
royal  and  noble  patrons  of  that  Aca- 
demy, that  if  they  desire  to  be  erf" 
national  benefit,  they  must  make  the 
effort  on  a  national  scale.    They  may 
answer,  that  the  narrowness  of  their 
funds  prohibits  this.    We  answer,  that 
the  narrowness  of  their  fbnds  results 
solely  from  the  narrowness  of  their 
design.    What  havo  they  done,  even 
within  their  own  limits/    To  speak 
in  tJ^e  gentlest  terms,  they  have  done 
just  so  much  as  to  point  out  the  error 
of  their  principle.     The  Academy, 
during  the  more  than  half-dozen  years 
of  its  existence,  has  done  what  might 
have  been  done  by  any  private  school* 
and  little  more.    It  has  made  some 
respectable  performers,  certainly  not 
one  remarkable.    It  has  not  sent  into 
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pablic  one  dwtingnkihed  artiit  on  any 
mstruflieot  whatever — not   one  first- 
rale  «nger — not  ono  popular  com- 
poser.   It  baa  not  produced  a  single 
openit  a  aingie  8inionia«  a  single  con- 
certo^ imown  beyond  its  own  walls. 
We  doubt  if  it  has  even  produced  a 
lingie  song  ever  beard  beyond  its  own 
orchestra.    In  all  this  we  desire  most 
eqiecially  to  avoid  whatever  may  be 
regarded  as  personal  to  the  patrons  or 
conductors  of  the  Institution.    We  are 
satisfied  that*  so  £sur  as  the  details  are 
coDoemed,  their  coodua  is  all  that 
could  be  expected.    But  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying*  that*  ina  pub- 
lic point  of  view,  the  Academy  has 
limited  its  objects  until  the  remit  is 
inefficiency.      What  has  it  done  for 
that  most  important  portion  of  public 
music*  the  music  of  the  church  1  What 
fiir  that  most  elegant  portion,  the  mu- 
sic of  the  drama  1  What*  for  that  most 
bdlliant,  the  music  of  the  harp,  violin, 
and  piano  1  Whaufor  that  most  touch- 
ing, sensitive,  and  influential,  the  mu- 
sic of  song ;   the  popular  air,  the  bal- 
lad, the  simple  yet  oowerful  beauty 
of  the  national  melody  !    Those  are 
things  which  the  Academy  must  b^^ 
to  d^  or  the  public  will  begin  to  m« 
quire  whether  the  same  ends  may  not 
be  accomplished  at  less  expense — whe- 
ther our   orchestras  would  not  have 
the  same  number  of  decent  perform- 
ers, had  the  Academy  never  existed — 
and  whether  a  remodelling  of  the 
whole,  in  the  larger  views,  with  a 
better  construction  of  the  plan,  and 
with  a  more  effective  application  to 
the  excitement  of  musical  taste  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  would 
not  be  a  matter  equally  advantageous^ 
expedient,  and  easy. 

in  our  remarks  on  the  musical  ge- 
nius of  Italy,  we  had  said,  that  south 
of  the  Alps  lay  the  fount  from  which 
flowed  periomcally  the  whole  re- 
ireshment  of  the  musical  mind  of  Eu- 
rope. One  of  these  periodic  gushes 
has  burst  out  in  our  own  day,  and 
with  a  power  which  has  never  been 
rivalled  by  Italy  herseil*.  Paganini 
hss  commenced  a  new  era  of  the  king 
of  all  instnunents,  uniting  the  most 
boiudless  mastery  oi  the  violin  with 
the  most  vigorous  conceptk)n.  Auda- 
cious in  his  experiments  on  the  capa-. 
city  of  bis  Instrument,  yet  refined  to 
the  extreme  (tf  subtlety ;  scientific,  yet 
wild  to  the  vergje  of  extravagance,  he 
Mngft  to-  wonmc  the  ^thusiawi  of 


heart  and  habit,  which  would  have 
made  him  eminent  in  perhaps  any 
other  pursuit  of  the  human  fiioulties. 
Of  a  performer  who  has  been  so  lately 
before  the  public,  and  whose  merits 
have  been  so  amply  discussed,  it  wocdd 
be  superfluous  to  speak  in  detail.  But, 
by  universal  consent,  Paganini  has 
exhibited  in  bis  performance  all  the 
qualities  combined,  which  separately 
once  gave  fame.  By  a  singular  adap- 
tation, his  exterior  perfectly  coincides 
with  his  performance ;  his  tall  gaunt 
figure,  his  long  fleshless  finaers,  his 
wild,  eager,  and  wan  visage,  liis  tUn 
grey  looks  fiedling  over  his  shouldess, 
and  his  singular  smile,  sometimes  bit- 
ter and  convulsive,  always  strange, 
naake  up  an  aspect  which  ap{)roaohes 
nearly  to  the  spectral.  When  he 
comes  on  the  stage,  half  crouching, 
slowly  creeping  onward  as  if  he  found 
his  withered  limbs  too  weak  to  bear 
him,  and  with  his  wild  eye  glancing 
by  fits  round  the  house,  he  looks  not* 
unlike  some  criminal  escaped  fnom  the  • 
dungeon  where  he  had  been  worn 
down  by  long  confinement,  or  a  luna- 
tic who  had  just  been  released  from  his 
chains.  Of  all  earthly  f<ntns  his  is  the 
least  earthly.  But  it  is  wben  the  first 
uproar  of  reception  is  stilled,  when  the 
orchestra  has  played  its  part,  and  tbe 
solo  is  to  begm,  that  Paffanini  exhi* 
bits  his  singularity  and  his  power  in 
full  view.  Ue  has  hitherto  held  the 
violin  hangine  by  his  side  ;  he  now 
raises  it  up  sTowiy,  fixes  his  eye  upon 
it  as  a  parent  might  look  upon  a  favo- 
rite child  ;  |;ives  one  of  his  ghastly 
smiles ;  lets  it  down  again,  and  glances 
round  the  audience,  who  sit  in  the 
profouiMlest  silence  looking  at  this 
mystic  pantomime,  as  if  it  were  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  performance.  He 
then  seiziw  it  firmly,  thrusu  it  close 
to  his  neck,  gives  a  glance  of  triumph 
on  all  sides,  waves  his  bow  high  above 
tbe  strings,  dashes  it  on  them  with  a 
wild  crash,  and  with  that  single  im- 
pulse lets  out  the  whole  torrent  of  har- 
mony. 

P^uliar  as  this  picture  may  seem, 
it  is  only  to  those  who  have  not  heard 
the  ffreat  master.  To  those  who  have 
it  wUl  appear  tame.  He  is  extrava- 
gaut  beyond  all  bounds ;  yet  his  ex- 
.  travagance  is  not  aflectation.  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  the  natural  result 
of  a  powerful  passion  acting  on  a  ner* 
Tous  temperament,  and  naturalized  hy 
habits  ot  lonely  labei^  by  an  allies- 
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groMiD^  imagiDatioQ,  and  by  a  musical 
sensibility  which  seems  to  vibrate 
through  every  fibre  of  his  frame.  The 
whole  man  is  an  instrument. 

it  must  nowever,  be  acknowledged 
that  his  eccentricity  in  his  latter  per- 
formances, sometimes  injured  his  ex- 
cellence. His  mastery  of  the  violin 
was  so  complete,  that  he  often  dared 
too  much  ;  and  by  attempting  in  his 
frolic  moods,  and  his  frolics  are  fren- 
zies^ to  imitate  thio^  altogether  below 
the  dignity  of  music,  he  olfended  his 
audience.  One  of  his  favorite  freaJu 
was  the  imitation  of  old  women's 
voices  I  He  imitated  birds,  cats,  and 
wolves*  We  have  heard  him  give  va* 
riatiooi  to  the  pretty  air  of  the  *«  Car- 
nival de  Venise,"  the  variations  con- 
sisting of  imitations  of  all  the  cracked 
trumpets,  the  drums,  th<;  fifes,  the 
squeaking  of  the  old  women,  the 
screaming  of  the  children,  and  the 
squabbles  of  Punch.  These  were 
follies.  But  when  his  better  genius 
resumed  its  influence  he  was  unequal- 
led, and  probably  will  remain  un- 
equalled for  another  generation.  He 
enjoyed  one  result  which  genius  has 
too  seldom  enjoyed,  extraordinary 
emolument.  He  is  said  to  have  mad^ 
during  the  single  year  of  his  residence 
in  England,  upwards  of  L.20,000. 
His  half  share  of  the  receipts  of  a  sin- 
gle concert  at  the  King's  Theatre  ifv'as 
said  to  amount  to  seven  hundred  gui- 
neas. Thus,  in  his  hands,  he  estab- 
lished the  superiority  of  the  violin  as 
a  means  of  production  over  all  others, 
and  even  over  the  human  voice.  Ca- 
tabuai,  in  her  days  of  renown,  never 
made  so  much  by  single  performances. 
Paganini  has  now  gone  to  Italy,  where, 
he  has  purchased  estates,  and  where, 
if  he  is  wise,  he  will  continue  and  live 
on  his  fame.  If  he  is  weak  or  avari- 
cious, he  will  return  to  England ; 
when  his  powers  will  have  decayed,  he 
will  meet  the  reception  of  so  many 
great  performers,  who  have  forgotten 
that  tune  makes  inroads  on  every 
thing  ;  he  will  receive  pity  where  he 
once  conquered  applause  ;  .  and  like 
Mara,  Giardini,  Bode,  and  a  host  of 
others,  he  will  fly  from  the  country, 
disheartened  and  disappointed,  to  hide 
his  head  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the 
Continent,  where  he  will  leave  his 
money  to  hia  housekeeper,  his  body  to 
the  monks,  and  die. 

The  novelties  which  Paganini  has 
introdueed  iato  his  ^tfmkoce  have 


been  highly  panegyrized.  Those  are 
his  playing  occasionally  on  a  violin 
with  but  the  fourth  string-^his  pizzi- 
cato with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
giving  the  instrument  somt.thing  of 
the  e&ct  of  the  guitar — his  use  ot  the 
harmonic  tones,  and  his  staccato. 
That  these  are  all  novelties,  that  they 
add  to  the  general  com|>ass  of  the  vio« 
lin,  and  that  they  exhibit  surprising 
skill  in  the  performer,  we  entirely  al- 
low. But  excepting  the  staccato, 
which  is  finished  and  elecant,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  feel  their  peculiar 
value.  That  they  may  be  the  open- 
ing  of  future  and  wide  triumphs  to  this 
beautiful  and  mysterious  instrument, 
we  believe  perfectly  possible.  But  im 
their  present  state  they  appear  rather 
tricks  than  triumphs,  rather  specimens 
of  individual  dexterity  than  of  instru- 
mental excellence.  The  artist's  true 
fame  must  depend  on  his  appeal  to  the 
soul.  Paganmi  was  born  in  Scura, 
about  1784.    He  looks  a  hundred. 

A  new  candidate  for  praise  baa 
lately  appeared  among  us  in  the  per- 
son of  016  (Olous)  Bull.  Half  hU 
name  would  entitle  him  to  our  hospi- 
tality. He  is  a  Norwegian,  and  un- 
propitious  as  the  remote  north  may  be 
conceived  to  the  softer  arts,  Ole  Bull 
is  the  only  artist  of  Europe  who  can 
remind  the  world  of  PaffaniuL  But 
unlike  the  great  Maestro,  lie  is  nearly 
self-taught.  His  musical  impulse  came 
on  him  when  he  was  about  eight  years 
old.  His  fomtiily  successively  propos- 
ed the  Church  and  the  law  ;  he  es- 
poused the  violin,  and  at  twenty 
resolved  to  trust  to  it  and  fortune. 
Some  strange  tales  are  told  of  his  des- 
titution. But  all  the  histories  of  the 
great  musicians  have  a  tinge  of  ro- 
mance. Ole  Bull's  was  ultra-roman- 
tic. He  reached  Paris  in  the  period 
of  the  cholera.  All  was  terror  and 
silence.  His  purse  was  soon  exhaust- 
ed. One  day,  afler  a  walk  of  misery, 
he  found  his  trunk  stolen  from  his  mi. 
serable  lodging.  His  violin  was  gone 
with  it !  In  a  tit  of  despair  he  ran  out 
into  the  streets,  wandered  about  for 
three  days,  and  finished  his  wander- 
ing by  throwing  himself  into  the 
Seme.  Frenchmen  always  throw 
themselves  into  the  Seine,  as  we  un- 
derstand, for  one  or  all  of  the  three 
reasons  : — that  the  Seine  has  seldom 
water  enough  in  it  to  drown  any  bodv ; 
that  it  is  the  most  public  point  of  the 
capitalf  and  t^te  suicido  tojif^  the 
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greatest  mimber  of  mctatore;  and 
that,  let  tl^  worst  befall,  there  is  a  net 
stretched  across  the  river,  if  rirer  it 
must  be  called,  which  may  save  the 
suicide,  if  he  can  keep  his  bead  above 
water  for  a  while,  or  at  least  secure 
his  body  for  a  spectacle  in  the  Morsue 
next  morning.  But  we  believe  wat 
the  poor  Norwegian  was  not  awake  to 
those  advantages,  and  that  he  took  the 
Seine  for  a  6^  Jte  place  where  the 
wretched  might  get  rid  of  their 
wretchedness.  He  plunged  in,  but, 
fortunatel3r,  he  was  seen  and  rescued. 
Fbw  men  in  their  senses  ever  attempt 
to  commit  suicide ;  not  even  madmen 
attempt  it  twice ;  and  016  Bull,  proba- 
bly brooffht  back  to  a  wiser  and  more 
pioos  feding  ot  his  duties  by  his  pres« 
ervation,  bethought  him  of  trrmg  his 
professional  powers.  He  sold  his  last 
shirt  to  hear  Paganini, — a  sale  which 
probably  affects  a  foreigner  but  little. 
He  heard,  and  resolved  to  rival  him. 

The  concert  season  returned.  He 
gave  a  concert,  gained  1:200  franca, 
and  foh  himself  on  the  road  to  for- 
tune. He  now  made  a  tour  of  Italy, 
was  beard  with  pleasure;  and  at  the 
San  Carloe  at  Naples  with  rapture; 
on  one  night  he  is  said  to  have  been 
eneored  nim  time$  !  From  Italy,  where 
pttfomers  learn  their  art,  he  return- 
ed to  Paris,  liice  all  his  predecessors, 
lor  lenown,  and,  like  them,  at  length 
broug^  his  oMtured  talent  to  England 
for  money.  He  is  now  twenty-five 
Tears  old,  if  at  that  age  his  talent  can 
be  spekea  of  as  matured.  Determined 
in  all  things  to  rival  the  Gran  Maes- 
tro^ he  would  condescend  to  nothing 
ksa  than  a  series  of  concerts  in  the 
vast  tnoetme  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House.  The  audiences  were  nume- 
20US,  but  the  crowd  belonged  to  Fa^ 
ninL  lie  has  since  pertbrmed  with 
great  popularity  at  the  musical  festi- 
vals ;  and  if  he  shall  overcome  the  ab- 
surd and  childish  restlesmess  which 
has  so  often  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  most  popular  artists— can  avoid 
hiring  the  Opera  House— and  can 
bring  himself  to  avoid  alternate  flights 
to  hxAj  and  the  North  Pole,  he  will 
Baake  bis  fortune  within  the  next  ten 


years.  If  he  resolve  otherwise,  and 
mu9t  wander,  he  will  make  nothing, 
and  will  die  a  beggar. 

His  performance  is  of  a  very  high 
order,  his  tone  good,  and  his  execu- 
tion remarkably  pure,  powerful,  and 
finished.    Ho  delights  in  double  stop- 

Sing,  in  playing  rich  chords,  in  which 
e  contrives  to  employ  the  whole  four 


strings  at  once,  and  in  a  singularly 
"3ate,  rapid,  and  sparkling  arpeg- 
Altogether,  he  treads  more  close- 


delicate,  rapid,  and  sparkling  arpeg- 
po.  Altogether,  he  treads  more  close- 
ly on  Paganini'a  heel  than  any  violin- 


ist whom  we  have  ever  heard.  Still 
he  te  not  Paganini.  The  imitator  must 
always  be  content  to  walk  in  the  sec- 
ond rank ;  and  his  imitation,  though 
the  imitition  of  a  man  of  talent,  is  so 
close,  thai  if  the  eyes  were  shut  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  detect 
the  difierence.  Paganini  is  the  parent* 
age,  and  ws  must  still  pay  superior 
honor  to  the  head  of  the  line.  But 
01^  Bull  will  be  no  unfit  inheriUv  of 
the  title  and  estate. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Duboure's  very 
pleasing  and  well-arranged  volume  to 
all  who  take  an  interest,  and  who  does 
not?  in  the  violin.  But  we  recom- 
mend it  for  the  still  higher  object,  al- 
most the  moral  one,  of  pointing  out  to 
men  of  ability  in  the  arts  the  extreme 
delicacy  with  which  they  must  some- 
timss  steer  their  course  to  competence 
—the  necessity  for  common  sense  as 
well  as  for  consummate  talent— the 
hazard  of  ruin  which  attends  disre- 
gard of  the  smaller  proprieties  of  lifo 
— the  hopes  of  the  highest  prosperity 
extinguisned  by  imprudence— and  thie 
wisdom,  in  all  instances,  of  trusting  to 
anv  thing  rather  than  fortune. 

in  his  notices  of  the  modern  violin- 
ists, he  has  omitted  the  name  of  Yanie- 
wicz,  wIkh  bom  in  Poland,  has  lived 
for  many  years  among  us,  and  now 
resides  with  his  fomily  in  Edinburgh. 
His  style  was  that  of  the  school  of  Vi- 
otti,  the  nobku  of  all  the  schools,  but 
his  execution,  expression,  and  fire  were 
all  his  own.  Soineof  his  conoertosare 
still  unequalled,  perhaps  by  Viutti 
himself;  and  to  the  student  who  de- 
sires to  comprehend  the  grandeur  of 
the  violin,  thuy  are  invaluable. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  BAUDOYN. 


Thb  Book  of  Baudoin,  Baudouin,  or 
Baudojn  (for  the  name  is  spelt  in  all 
these  ways,  and  perhaps  in  half-a- 
dozen  more),  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  books  of  chivalry.  The 
hero  of  it  is  that  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Flanders  who  disappeared  in  the  Cru- 
sades, and  who  (or  some  impostor  in 
his  name)  returned  to  Europe  many 
years  aAer  his  supposed  death,  and 
was  hanged  by  his  dutifhl  daughter, 
Jane.  A  curious  story  is  told  or  this 
incident  in  the  *«  Imposteurslnsifnes," 
a  work  published  in  1683.  <"  Ail  the 
inhabitants  of  Lille  believed  that  the 
Countess  Jane  was  persuaded,  after 
tiie  man's  execution,  that  he  was 
realljr  her  father,  for,  at  the  moment 
of  being  turned  of^  he  had  said  that 
his  daughter  Jane  had  a  secret  mark 
on  her  body,  which  was  only  known 
to  him,  to  his  wife,  and  the  nurse,  and 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
divulged,  the  nurse  having  been  dead 
a  long  time ;  and  that  immediately  on 
this  declaration,  by  reason  of  the  naU 
urtU  inttinet  of  the  »ex  to  he  flighty  and 
ehangeabUt  she  was  extremely  vexed 
at  having  made  him  die  in  ^hat  way  J* 
But  whmer  the  incident  be  true  or 
false,  it  has  f\imished  the  subject  of 
several  modern  plays,  so  that  Jane  is 
not  much  celebrated  as  an  example  of 
filial  piety.  The  family  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  scarcely  quite  cor- 
rect in  other  respects,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  Baudoin  was  not 
very  particular  in  his  choice  of  a  wife ; 
ana  the  younger  daughter,  Margue- 
rite,  **  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well." 
The  editors  of  this  edition  indulge  in 
great  laudations  of  the  moral  inculcat- 
ed by  the  work.  We  cannot  say  we 
perceive  its  value  in  this  respect,  but, 
as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  manners, 
and  the  modes  of  thought  and  speech 
in  the  days  of  feasts  and  tournaments, 
we  consider  it  unrivalled.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  love  plays  a  very  sec- 
ondary part  in  this  romance.  The 
author  devotes  all  his  skill  to  the  des- 
cription of  jousts  and  battles,  and  cer- 
tainly his  attempts  in  that  style  are 
very  successful.  How  vividly  he 
brin^  before  us  the  whole  scene; 
and  m  what  a  cool,  busincFs-like  nar- 
rative he  relates  the  breaking  of  heads 
and  cutting  of  throats,  relieved,  how- 


ever, by  the  well-sustained  individual- 
ity of  the  different  knights,  the  vaunt* 
ing  pride  of  AcquiUan,  the  soldier  of 
Partnia,  and  the  lirm  couraee  of  Bau- 
doin himself  We  have  orny  given  a 
translation  of  the  first  thirty  or  forty 
pasres ;  but  from  these  ihrj  whole  style 
and  tenor  of  the  book  r^ay  be  judged. 
The  history  of  *  i  romance  is  soon 
told,  ft  was  wr. Jen  about  a  century 
after  the  date  of  the  events  relateot 
that  is,  some  time  before  the  year 
IdOO.  The  earliest  printed  edition  is 
dated,  Lion  sur  le  Itosne,  1478.  A 
very  imperfect  copy  of  this  edition 
was  sold  for  L.4.  The  next  is  that  of 
Chambery,  in  1484.  This  sold  for 
L.20, 10s.  Another  of  Chambery  in 
1485--one,  without  (hite,  printed  at 
Lyons— another,  without  date^  printed 
at  Paris ;  this,  though  very  ill  done, 
sold  in  1839  for  IJ2,  lis.  8d. 

But  the  copy  followed  in  this  re* 
print  was  bound  up  in  the  same  vol- 
ume with  two  other  romances.  That 
volume  passed  from  the  collection  of 
a  certain  Baron  de  ^rack  of  Ghent 
into  that  of  the  Capuchins  of  the  same 
city.  Those  reverend  gentlemen  made 
a  present  of  it  to  their  physiciaD«  tha 
late  Dr.  Coetsem,  at  whose  sale»iD 
1824,  it  was  bouffht  by  Mr.  Heber  for 
L.19  sterling,  when  a  portion  of  the 
books  of  that  •*c^ldbre  Bibliophile'^ 
was  sold  at  Ghent,  in  1S35,  Mr.  Crozet 
of  Paris  tfot  possession  of  it  at  an  ex- 
pense ot  L72, 12s. 

The  present  editors,  two  literary 
^(entlemen  of  Ghent,  have  had  the 
food  taste  to  follow  this  latter  copy 
miplicitly.  The  only  liberty  they 
have  taken  with  it  is  m  the  punciua* 
tion,  so  that  those  who  are  curious  in 
old  French  have  here  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  to  perfection. 


THB  BOOK  OF  BAXmOTN. 

Here  begins  the  book  of  Baudoym^ 
Earl  of  Flanders ;  and  of  FerranU  Son 
of  the  King  of  Portugal^  who  afterwards 
was  Earl  of  Flanders, 

In  the  year  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  there  was  in  Flan- 
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deiB  an  Earl  named  Philip;  of  which 
Earl  were  twelve  other  Earldoms 
held  by  homage,  to  wit,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Aloe,  Havnault,  Tarache, 
Cambreais,  Vermendois,  Noyon,  Au- 
niarie,  Boloigoe,  Amiens,  Ck>rhie,  Ar- 
thoys,  and  the  Earldom  of  Guicnnes, 
—and  these  were  subject  to  him — and 
these  made  one  eood  part  of  France ; 
and,  moreover,  he  was  godson,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Philip,  at  that  time, 
ELing  of  France,  who  was  right  pru- 
dent and  loyal.  A:  :  in  the  reign  of 
this  King  Philip  W^  a  Paean  from 
beyond  sea  named  Caquedanl,  the 
which  came  before  Rome  accompanied 
by  twelve  sons  whom  he  had  begotten ; 
and  had  full  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  who  took  the  city  of  Rome  by 
force,  and  killed  the  Pope,  and  the 
Cardinals,  and  all  the  other  clergy. 
And  they  took  and  pillaged  all  the 
treasures  oi  Rome,  aod  burnt  the  great 
city  of  Rome,  and  threw  women  and 
children  into  the  fire :  And  then  went 
thither  the  Sarrazins  and  came  to 
Botnoj  and  entered  into  Tuscany  and 
into  Lombardy,  and  burned  and  ra* 
vaged  the  country,  and  came  before 
the  city  of  Millan  and  besieged  it.  For 
Caquedant  the  Pagan,  who,  amongst 
the  others,  was  a  giant,  was  much 
feared  and  honored;  and  his  shield 
was  of  fine  gold,  with  a  lion  rampant 
for  his  device ;  and  this  Pagan  vaunt- 
ed himself  that  he  was  the  crowned 
king  of  all  other  kingdoms  between 
the  heavoi  and  the  earth. 


How  the  Marquis  of  Millan  did 
send  a  Messenger  to  the  King  of  France 
to  give  him  aid. 

The  Marquis  of  Millan  feared  much 
the  Pagans  and  the  Sarrazins  when  he 
saw  himself  thus  besieged,  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  his  provisions  and  com ; 
he  was  much  grieved  thereat,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  France  to  require 
and  supplicate  King  Philip  that  he 
would  come  and  help  him  against  the 
FacELns.  The  messenger  betook  him- 
self to  Paris,  where  he  found  King 
Philip,  who  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  people,  among  whom 
were  three  Dukes  ana  ten  Earls.  And 
then  the  messenger  of  the  Marquis  of 
Millan  saluted  the  Kin^.  and  gave 
him  the  letters  of  the  Marquis,  and 
related  to  him  the  destruction  of  Rome. 


And  then  the  good  King  Philip  agreed 
to  so  and  succor  the  noble  Marquis 
of  Millan ;  and  also  to  vindicate  the 
law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now, 
whilst  the  good  King  Philip  was  de- 
vising with  his  princes  and  barons 
how  they  might  first  go  and  aid  and 
succor  the  Marquis  of  Millan,  another 
messenger,  who  came  from  the  coun- 
try of  Gascoigne,  did  come  before  the 
King,  and  told.liim  how  that  John  the 
Bad,  at  that  time  King  of  Eneland, 
was  come  upon  the  country  of  Gas- 
coigne  with  great  multitudes  of  people, 
and  how  that  he  destroyed  and  burned 
all  the  country — and  he  prayed  the 
King,  that  for  God's  sake  he  would 
succor  his  ^ood  country  of  Gascoigne, 
for  otherwise  it  was  in  peril  of  being 
destroyed.  Whereat  the  King  mar- 
velled much,  and  said,  "  God  of  para- 
dise! now  is  the  King  of  Endand  fal^ 
and  perjured,  for  he  has  broken  th)e 
truces  which  we  have  made  and  sworn. 
Par  dieu  !  If  I  come  he  will  repent  of 
it.  I  thought  to  go  and  revenge  the 
Pope,  and  who  has  been  killed ;  and  I 
thought  no  less  to  go  and  succor  the 
Marquis  of  Millan,  whom  the  Pagans 
have  besieged — but  now  I  know  not 
what  lo  do."  Then  did  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  who  was  at  the  court  of  the 
King,  say  to  him,  **  Sire,  one  ought 
to  risk  one's  life  for  his  country — and, 
my  very  dear  Lord,  you  are  my  god- 
father, and  I  bear  your  name,  and 
therefore  pray  that  of  your  bounty 
you  will  grant  me  a  boon.  It  is  that 
I  may  go  to  succor  the  Marquis,  and 
chase  the  Pagans,  and  revenge  the 
holy  apostolic  see  of  Rome."  "  God- 
son," said  the  King,  **we  will  and 
decree  according  to  your  request,  and 
give  you  our  treasures.  And  we 
shall  ourself  go  into  Gascoigne  against 
the  English  King,  for  thither  our  duty 
calls  us." 


How  the  Earl  of  Flanders  toent  into 
his  own  country  of  Flanders  and  sum' 
moned  all  his  people,  and  then  how  he 
went  to  Millan, 

The  Earl  of  Flanders  took  leave  of 
the  King,  and  Went  into  Flanders  and 
summoned  all  his  men,  and  made  his 
assemblage  at  Arram.  At  his  sum- 
mons came  the  Earl  Florent  of  Hol- 
land, Gualtier  of  St.  Omer,  the  Earl 
of  Zealand,  the  Earl  of  Bouloigne, 
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and  the  Earl  of  Valenciennes  and  the 
Earl  of  Noyon,  the  Abb^  at  St  Valerie, 
the  Earl  of  Aumerle,  the  Earl  of  Jul- 
liers,  the  Earl  of  Eu,  and  other  great 
Lords  who  held  their  lands  of  the  Earl 
of  Flanders;  and  so  many  assembled 
within  fifteen  days  that  there  were 
twenty  thousand  armed  men.  Where- 
at the  Earl  of  Flanders  gave  God 
thanks.  And  then  they  apparelled 
themselves  nobly,  and  took  the  Way 


Soldan.  But  immediately  thereafter 
were  the  Sarrazins  defeated,  and  there 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Soldan  slain. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  night 
the  Sarrazins  retreated,  and  moreover, 
in  that  retreat  there  was  another  son 
of  the  Soldan  slain,  and  the  Earl  of 
JuUiers  slew  him.  The  Earl  of  Flan* 
ders,  after  that  he  had  thus  done,  en- 
tered  into  Millan,  he  and  his  people  ; 
and  the  Soldan  went  into  his  tents; 


right  to  Millan,  and  the  sumpter  horses   and  he  was  much  angered  because  of 


were  sent  oh  before,  and  an  hundred 
and  twenty  chargers.  And  there  were 
the  Lord  of  Toumav,  the  Chattellain 
of  Berques,  and  William  Lord  of 
Gaulle.  And  the  Earl  of  Flanders 
followed  after  all  his  people;  but 
whilst  the  Earl  was  on  his  road,  there 
tame  to  him  many  other  people  who 
desired  to  go  agamst  the  Sarrazins. 
And  before  that  tne  Earl  arrived  at  the 
mountains  he  found  himself  accompa- 
nied by 'more  than  forty  thousand, 
whereat  he  gave  God  thanks.  The 
Earl  of  Flanders  and  his  noble  follow, 
ing  passed  the  mountains,  and  took 
their  way  through  Lombardy  right  to 
Millan.  And  all  that  time  the  Mar- 
quis of  Millan  marvelled  greatly  that 
his  messenger  came  not.  For  they 
were  dying  of  famine  at  Millan,  and 
did  eat  their  horses;  and  he  thought 
that  his  messenger  had  been  killed  up- 
on the  road,  for  that  he  heard  no  news 
of  the  French  ;  and  he  said,  **  Alas ! 
never  till  now  saw  I  the  French  slow 


his  two  sons.  And  he  swore  by  Ma* 
hommed,  that  if  the  Earl  of  Flanders 
would  wait  him  he  would  joust  with 
him  man  to  man.  And  the  next  day 
Caquedant  did  arm  himself  very  richly 
and  went  before  Millan,  and  came  to 
speech  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and 
said  to  him,  ^  To  the  end  that  our 
people  should  not  be  killed  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  I  wish  to  fight  with  you 
man  to  man,  to  wit,  upon  this  condi* 
tion,  that  if  you  conquer  me  I  will  re- 
store to  you  Rome  and  Constance,  and 
all  the  treasures  I  have  won;  and  I 
will  return  into  Africa,  I  and  my  peo- 
ple, and  I  will  trouble  Christendom 
no  more.  And  if  you  are  conquered 
by  me,  by  my  valor,  you  shall  render 
to  me  the  city  of  Millan,  and  you  shall 
return  into  Christendom,  you  and  your 
people." 

And  when  the  Earl  of  Flanders 
heard  him,  incontinent  he  granted  him 
the  battle  man  to  man,  upon  that  con- 
dition  ;  for  he  had  good  trust  in  God. 


in  doing  (ood  deeds,  and  if  I  have  And  then  had  the  Soldan  great  joy, 

not  their  help  I  shall  die  of  grief ;  but  for  he  thought  to  have  conquered  im- 

I  would  rather  die  with  my  friends  mediately;  and  in  sign  of  his  constancy, 

than  deny  my  faith.*'    And  when  the  he  tapt  upon  hi&  tooth,  for  that  is  the 

Sarrazins  had  made  an  assault  upon  custom  of  the  Pagans  beyond  sea.^ 
the  city,  the  Marquis  lifted  the  vizor 


of  his  bassinet  to  breathe  himself,  and 
looked  to  the  right,  straight  to  the  tents 
of  the  Sarrazins,  who  cried  treason  I 
treason!  whereat  the  Marquis  was 
much  joyed.  And  he  said  to  his  pec 
pie,  that  without  fail  the  succor  of  the 
French  had  come ;  and  he  said  to  his 
people, "  Let  us  go  to  help  the  French  ;*' 
and  full  three  thousand  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  rushed  out  and  fell  up- 
on the  Sarrazins.  And  there  vnxs  a 
yery  hard  battle,  in  the  which   the 


How  the  Earl  of  Flanders  conquered 
Caquedant  in  the  Field  of  Battle, 

The  Earl  of  Flanders  and  the  Sol- 
dan  were  presently  prepared,  and  went 
forth  into  a  meadow,  completely  arm- 
ed. And  the  Soldan  bore  the  shield 
of  the  lion  rampant,  which  was  most 
nobly  graven,  and  of  it  had  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  envy.  Finally,  they  fought 
most  cruelly  together,  in  svich  ways 


Marquis  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  tho   that  the  Earl  conquered  the  Soldan  in 


*  Thif  elegant  and  expreMire  mode  of  fhowinsr  contempt  i»  atill  practked  in  our 
own  highly.polished  and  march-of-iotellectdays ;  only  we  apply  the  thumb  nail  to  th« 
point  of  the  noae  instead  of  the  buok-tooth.  See  alio  the  opening  aeene  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet 
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the  fight,  and  cut  off  his  hand  and  his 
foot,  and  left  him  there,  and  took  the 
shield  (^  the  lion  rampant.  But  he 
earned  it  not  long,  for  the  Sarrazins 
rushed  from  an  ambush,  where  were 
the  four  sons  of  the  Solti&n,  and  there 
were  there  full  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  they  enclosed  the  Earl  so  that  he 
could  not  get  out.  And  he  was  sore 
wounded ;  for  AcquiUan,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Soldan,  overthrew  him,  and 
took  from  him  the  shield  of  bis  father. 
And  then  had  the  Earl  been  slain,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Earl  of  Julliers,  and 
the  other  Christians  in  the  city,  who 
rushed  out  fiercely,  and  came  to  suc- 
cor the  Earl.  And  the  Earl  of  Jul- 
liers showed  such  prowess,  that  he  slew 
Acquillan,  the  son  of  the  Soldan,  and 
took  from  him  the  blazon  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  Earl  of  Flanders ; 
and  the  Earl  was  carried  to  Millan, 
and  the  (other)  Earl  alon^  with  him, 
to  have  their  wounds  cured.  And  the 
Christians  icept  the  battle  against  the 
Sarrazins,  and  they  went  fleeing  into 
Rommenie.  But  there  remained  of 
them  dead  in  the  said  Rommenie  more 
than  thirty  thousand ;  and  they  dared 
not  stay  in  Rommenie  for  fear  of  the 
Earl  of  Flanders ;  and  they  put  to  sea, 
and  swore  by  Mahommed  that  Christ- 
endom should  pay  for  it  dearly. 


How  Urn  Earl   of  Flanders   and  his 
feofk  went  to  Rome  to  restore  iL 

The  Eari  of  Flanders  and  his  noble 
following  were  gone  back  to  Millan, 
and  there  was  some  disaereement  be- 
tween him  and  the  E^rf  of  Julliers. 
And  the  Earl  of  Flanders  said  to  the 
Earl  of  Julliers,  that  he  ought  to  re- 
turn  to  him  the  shield  of  Ihe  great  lion 
rampant,  which  he  had  won  of  the  Sol- 
dan by  the  grace  of  God ;  and.also 
that  he  would  have  it,  and  would  bear 
it  while  he  lived,  and  his  heirs  after 
his  death.  But  the  Earl  of  Julliers 
would  not  render  it,  but  said,  that  aftor 
he  had  won  it  he  had  lost  it.  (For 
Aoqoillan,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Sol- 
dan, had  overthrown  him,  and  had 
taken  from  him  the  shield,  which  the 
Earl  of  Julliers  then  had  won  of  Ac- 
quillan, and  had  struck  him  dead.) 
And,  therefore,  the  shield  ought  to  be 
his,  and  he  ought  to  bear  it.  And  afler 
these  words,  they  agreed,  that  when 
they  should  return  into  their  country, 
they  would  bring  It  to  the  settlement 
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of  the  King  of  France,  and  he  would 
judge  of  it  according  to  his  will ;  and 
thus  were  they  in  accord. 

Then  the  Earl  of  Flanders  called 
his  barond,  and  said  to  them,  **  My 
good  Lords,  I  wish  to  go  to  Rome, 
which  the  Soldan  has  ruined,  and  to 
restore  it.  I  pray  you  that  you  would 
come  with  me."  The  which  answered 
him  that  they  would  fail  him  never. 
And  they  departed  from  Millan,  and 
thev  were  full  twenty  thousand  men, 
andi  they  wont  to  Rome ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  established  a  Pope  at 
Rome,  who  had  for  name  Ignoscent 
the  Second,  who  was  of  the  land  of 
Spain,  and  was  a  good  and  skilful  man, 
and  governed  very  well  the  Papacy, » 
and  made  rebuild  the  churches  which 
the  Sarazzins  had  destroyed.  And 
the  Earl  of  Flanders  rested  with  his 
host  eight  months,  and  confessed  him- 
self  to  th^  Pope,  who  gave  him  par- 
don. And  he  made  over  to  him  all 
his  treasures ;  but  the  Earl  of  Flanders 
would  nothing  take,  but  asked  of  the 
Pope  a  jewel  from  the  relics  of  Rome, 
and  the  Pope  gave  him  the  kerchief 
of  Saint  James  the  Less. 

Then  took  the  Earl  leave  of  the 
Pope,  and  thanked  him,  and  departed 
from  Rome,  and  carried  the  kerchief 
of  Saint  James  the  Less ;  and  they 
passed  Rome  and  Lombardie,  and  the 
mountains  of  Monjoust  Lorraine,  and 
Savoye,  and  the  country  round  about, 
and  then  entered  they  into  Bourgoigne. 
And  the  second  day  that  they  were 
therein,  encountered  they  a  horseman, 
and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  asked  of  him 
if  he  had  any  news  of  King  Philip  of 
France.  •*  Sire,"  said  the  horseman, 
"he  is  in  Gascoigne  with  his  host, 
where  he  will  have  a  battle  within 
brief  time  against  King  John  of  Eng- 
land." And  when  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders  heard  the  horseman,  he  was  much 
grieved  in  his  heart  that  he  could  not 
be  at  the  battle;  and  he  asked  the 
Earl  of  Julliers,  *•  What  shall  we  do  I 
I  pray  you  let  us  go  into  Gascoigne  to 
aid  the  King  of  France."  And  the 
Earl  of  Julliers  agreed  to  it  with  him. 
But  when  the  dastard  Villains  heard 
the  reason,  they  said  one  to  another 
that  they  should  never  have  any  re- 
pose  wfaiile  the  Earl  of  Flanders  lived, 
and  they  said  he  was  much  too  hu*dy. 
The  Earl  of  Flanders  presently  heard 
the  murmuring  of  the  people  of  his 
host,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation  that 
he  would  enfranchise  all  those  who 
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would  go  with  him  to  Gascoigne  to 
aid  the  King  of  France,  and  that  all 
those  who  would  not  go  thither  might 
return  into  their  country,  and  that  he 
would  not  take  them  thither  against 
their  will.  Then  departed  many  of 
the  host  moSX  dishonorably.  The 
Earl  of  Flanders  and  the  Earl  of  Jul- 
liers  departed,  in  all  four  thousand 
armed  men  (and  the  others  went  into 
their  own  country),  and  they  carried 
the  kerchief  of  Saint  James,  and  they 
rode  to  Arras,  where  they  housed 
themselves.  But  that  night  it  rained 
marvellously ;  and  in  the  mormng  they 
dislodged,  and  went  to  Baud.  And  so 
when  the  sumpter-horses,  which  were 
,more  than  a  hundred,  passed  by  Bau^i, 
the  water  came  on  them  suddenly,  m 
so  much,  that  there  were  full  twenty 
sumpter-horses  lost  and  drowned.  And 
there  was  lost  the  kerchief  of  My  Lord 
Saint  James,  whereat  thejr  were  much 
grieved ;  but  afterwards  it  was  found 
i)Y  the  grace  of  Grod. 


How  ihe  Earl  of  Flanders  and  the 
Earl  of  JuUiers  went  into  Oascoigne  to 
9MCC0T  the  King  of  France, 

The  Earl  of  Flanders  and  the  Earl 
of  JuUiers  rode  in  all  haste  into  Gas- 
coigne to  succor  the  King  of  France. 
At  that  time  the  Kings  of  France 
and  of  England  had  made  a  truce  for 
two  years ;  and  they  found  the  King, 
who  paid  his  soldiers  well  and  richly, 
and  the  two  earls  saluted  him.  And 
the  King  gave  them  eood  reception, 
and  asked  how  they  nad  prospered 
with  the  Sarrazins.  And  they  re- 
counted all  to  him ;  how  the  Soldan 
had  been  discomfited,  and  how  they 
had  established  a  Pope  at  Rome, — 
whereat  the  King  gave  God  thanks. 
The  said  Earls  of  Flanders  and  Jul- 
liers  spoke  to  the  King,  and  said  to 
him,— **  Sire,  we  are  in  dispute,  one 
with  another,  about  a  thing,  which  we 
will  tell."  *•  It  is  true,"  said  the  Earl 
of  Flanders,  "that  I  conquered  Ca- 
quedant,  man  to  man,  and  gained  his 
shield  of  the  great  Lion  Rampant, 
and  J  should  have  borne  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Sarrazins,  who  traitorous- 
tv  surrounded  me,  and  took  from  me 
the  shield,  and  they  would  have  slain 
me  had  it  not  been  the  Earl  of  Jul- 
liers,  whom  you  see  here,  and  other 
barons,  who  came    to  succor  me. 


And  the  Earl  of  JuUiers  slew  one  of 
the  sons  of  Caquedant,  and  got  back 
the  shield,  and  his  war-horse;  this, 
indeed,  he  save  me,  and  for  this  rea- 
son demand  I  the  shield,  namely,  that 
I  won  it  first,  and  the  Earl  of  JulUers 
demands  it  in  like  manner,  for  that 
afterwards  he  won  it  Now  we  are 
submitted  to  your  judgment,  if  you 
will  please  to  judge  this  matter  rightly, 
so  that  we  maj^  have  between  us  no 
anger  nor  Ul  wiU." 


How  ihe  King  of  France  ordained 
and  settled  for  each  of  ihem^  that  is 
to  toiu  ihe  Earls  of  Flanders  and  Jul- 
lierst  to  bear  the  shield  of  the  Lion 
RamparU. 

PhiUp,  King  of  France,  repUed  to 
them  very  graciously  :  —  "By  my 
faith,"  said  he,  "  I  wiU  ^udge  weU  and 
loyally."  And  the  Kine  summoned 
his  council,  and  demanded  their  advice 
on  the  matter ;  and  then  the  King  said 
to  them,  "  My  Lords,  these  are  the  best 
words  that  I  saw  ever."  And  (he  said) 
that  each  of  the  said  Earls  had  gained 
it  well  and  loyally ;  and  he  caUed  the 
two  Earls  and  said  to  them, "  I  wiU 
take  away  this  strife  between  you 
two.  Both  of  you  shall  bear  the  bla- 
zon— that  is  my  judgment ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Flanders  shall  bear  it  entier, 
without  any  difference,  for  he  won  it 
first,  and  the  Earl  of  JuUiers  shall 
bear  it  orle  dun  azure  vif,  and  so  I 
give  you  charge.  Now  be  ye  in  fu- 
ture good  friends  together,  for  neyer 
till  now  was  blazon  so  well  shared." 
And  thus  were  the  two  Earls  in  good 
accord. 


How  the  King  of  France  returned 
to  Paris^  and  &e  Earl  qf  Flanders 
likewise. 

The  King  of  France  went  to  Paris, 
and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  returned  to 
his  own  country,  and  a  son  of  his 
named  Baudoin,  who  was  very  proud, 
and  to  such  a  degree,  that  through  his 
pride  he  refused  for  a  wife  the  daugh- 
ter of  Fiance.  And  afterwards  he 
married  the  Devil,  who  was  sent  into 
the  body  of  a  dead  damsel, — and  they 
Uved  together  fuU  twelve  years,  and 
of  her  he  had  two  daughters,  of  whom 
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the  one  was  named  Jehanne,  and  the 
other  (bom  after)  Marguerite.  Soon 
after  the  deeds  above  set  forth,  in  the 

J 'ear  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
esus  Christ,  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four,  died  the  good 
Philip  Earl  of  Flanders  of  that  time, 
and  afkerwards  Baudoin,  his  son,  was 
Eari  of  the  said  earldom.  And  there 
were  held  of  him  fourteen  earldoms, 
as  is  said  before.  And  Baudoin  went 
to  Paris  to  King  Philip,  and  did  him 
homa^  for  ten  of  these  earldoms,  and 
the  ouers  he  held  them  of  the  Kiac 
of  AUeroaieDe.  And  when  he  had 
thus  d<M)e  homage  to  the  King,  the 
King  reasoned  with  him  verf  softly, 
and  said  to  him,  **  Baudoin,  it  is  fiul 
time  that  you  were  married,  for  it 
behoves  you  to  have  a  wife  of  high 


How  Bmudoint  Earl  of  Flanders^ 
Arough  kU  jfride,  refuted  to  take  to 
wfe  a  ebug%ier  of  ike  King  of  jFVtmce, 
and  UienmarrUitke  Demi 

^'Sire,'*  said  Baudoin,  •'of  that  I 
have  no  desire,  for  without  fail  never 
shall  I  take  wife  if  she  be  not  as  rich 
in  lands  as  I  am,  and  in  silver  and  in 
possessicMis.** 

Then  replied  to  him  the  Duke  of 
Bourgoigne,  who  was  there,  ••Bau- 
dcHn,  my  sweet  friend,  you  must  then 
look  for  a  wife  a  good  while,  for  you 
will  not  find  any  under  the  sky  so  rich 
as  you ;  but  to  one  as  nobly  born  you 
may  be  married.  The  King  has  a 
daughter  beautiful  and  young.  If 
you  desire  it  we  wOl  speak  of  it  to  the 

And  Baodoin  replied  to  him  hotiy, 
'■By  mj  ftuth  I  ask  nothing  of  the 
sort;  and  I  would  not  havener,  not 
though  she  had  larger  possessions  than 
myself.** 

•  The  King,  when  he  heard  his  an- 
swer, was  much  enraged  thereat,  not- 
withstanding he  gave  no  sign  of  it. 
In  that  time  came  the  Smperor  of 
Constantinople  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
greatly  f^ted. 


been  honorably  received  b}r  the  King 
of  France,  he  said  to  him,  «Sire, 
noble  King,  will  you  counsel  me  what 
I  shall  do,  for  the  sons  of  Caquedant 
have  fomied  enterprises  against  me, 
and  of  them  am  I  in  great  doubt 
And,  Sire,  for  that  I  wish  to  marry, 
am  I  come  to  you  to  ask  your  dauea- 
ter  Beatrix ;  and  I  will  espouse  her 
willingly  if  it  is  your  pleasure ;  and 
will  make  her  Empress  and  lady  of 
all  my  land.  And  I  pray  you.  Sire, 
that  you  will  not  refuse  me  my  re 
quest.*^' 

And  the  King  replied  to  it,  "  Sire, 
you  do  me  a  ereat  pleasure,  and  I 
grant  it  to  you.'*^ 

And  immediately  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  whose  name  was  Hen- 
ri, was  married :  and  the  feast  lasted 
a  month.  There  was  the  Earl  of  Bau* 
doin  of  Flanders,  who  was  much  en- 
raged that  he  had  not  taken  her.  But 
it  was  too  late,  for  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  her  in  mar- 
riflJEe,  departed,  and  carried  his  said 
wife  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
were  together  full  twelve  years  ere 
that  they  had  a  child,  whereat  they 
were  grieved  and  sorrowful.    ^ 

Now  leave  I  the  subject  of  the  fhir 
Empress  of  Constantinople,  and  turn 
I  to  Baudoin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  who, 
after  that  feast,  departed  from  Paris. 


How  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
came  to  Parit  to  cukqf  ike  King  his 
daughter  in  marriage. 

The  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
came  to  Paris;  and  after  that  he  had 


^019  Baudoifij  Earl  of  Flanders, 
dwarfed  from  Parte  and  ^ent  to 
Noyon^  with  his  barone  ;  and  how  he 
married  the  Devil, 

Baudoin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  took 
leave  of  the  thrice-powerful  and  noble 
King  of  France,  and  went,  he  and  his 
iMurons,  into  his  citv  of  Noyon,  which 
at  that  time  was  held  by  him,  and  tar- 
ried there  three  da3rs.  And  the  fourtii 
day  he  had  a  desire  to  go  and  hunt  in 
the  forests  of  Noyon,  and  he  took  his 
huntsmen,  and  his  master  of  the  hunt, 
and  took  m  his  hand  a  very  strong 
spear,  and  also  his  dogs;  and  they 
found  when  they  were  in  the  forest,  a 
boar,  which  was  very  ^at,  strong 
and  black  as  a  Moor.  And  when  he 
heard  the  dogs,  he  took  to  flight,  and 
the  huntsmen  pressed  him  hardly ;  but 
he  slew  four  of  the  best  dogs  that  were 
in  the  pack,  whereat  the  Earl  was 
much  angered,  and  vowed  to  God  he 
would  never  thence  depart,  till  that  he 
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had  slain  the  boar.  And  the  boar  took 
from  the  wood,  and  fled  to  the  wood 
of  Mormay,  and  the  Earl  and  his  men 
went  beyond  the  water  of  the  Seigne. 
For  he  had  already  passed  through  the 
Vermendois,  and  the  boar  couched 
hunself  in  a  place  w:iere  he  thought 
to  be  at  rest,  in  the  forest,  but  the  Earl 
followed  him  with  his  spear.  And  his 
men  were  yet  at  a  great  distance,  for 
he  was  better  mounted,  and  he  got 
down,  and  took  the  spear  in  both  his 
hands,  and  said  to  him,  ^  Boar,  turn 
yourself  this  way,  for  it  behoves  you 
to  joust  with  the  Earl  of  Flanders." 
Immediately  the  boar  arose,and  gnash- 
ed with  teeth  and  throat  against  the 
Earl,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
sallied  from  the  place  where  he  was, 
and  dashed  furiously  against  the  Earl. 
But  the  Eari  hit  him  strongly  with  his 
spear,  which  went  into  his  chine ;  and 
he  struck  him  to  the  ground  and  killed 
him ;  and  he  sat  down  on  him,  and 
remained  there  all  pensive,  and  amaz- 
ed that  none  of  his  people  came  to  him ; 
and  the  Earl  sat  in  tnat  place  a  lone 
while.  And  when  he  had  reposed 
some  time,  he  looked  all  around  him, 
and  h^  saw  a  virgin  approaching  him, 
who  rode  all  alone  on  a  black  palfrey, 
which  went  ambling  on ;  and  she  was 
all  alone.  And  immediately  the  Earl 
arose,  and  went  before  her,  and  seized 
her  by  the  bridle,  and  said  to  her, 
**  Lady,  par  dieu,  you  are  well  come." 
And  the  lady  saluted  him  very  sweet- 
ly, and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  asked  her, 
**  Why,  lady,  do  you  go  thus  all  alone 
without  company."  And  she  replied 
to  him  very  graciously,  and  said,  **  Sir, 
80  God  the  Father,  all  powerful,  wills 
it.  I  am  daughter  of  a  king  in  the 
Orient,  who  wished  to  marry  me  with- 
out my  consent.  But  I  swear«  and  to 
God  make  oath,  that  I  will  have  no 
one  for  my  husband  but  the  richest 
Earl  in  Christendom.  And  so  I  parted 
from  my  father  through  his  displea- 
sure, and  had  a  great  company ;  but 
at  present  I  have  none,  for  I  withdrew 
myself  from  them,  for  I  doubted  that 
they  would  carry  me  back  to  my  fa- 
ther ;  and  I  have  promised  to  Grod  ne- 
yer  to  go  to  him  again  till  I  have  found 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  whom  they  have 
praised  to  me  so  much."  And  when 
the  Earl  looked  on  the  damsel,  he 
thought  long  on  what  she  had  said, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  lady  pleas- 
ed him  much,  and  he  was  greatly  taken 
with  her  and  with  herlove;  audhe 


said  to  her,  <"  Beautiful !  I  am  the  Earl 
of  Flanders,  whom  you  seek,  and  of 
that  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  am  the  rich- 
est of  all  beneath  the  firmament ;  and 
I  have  fourteen  earldoms  at  my  com- 
mand. And  because  that  you  have 
soueht  me,  if  it  shall  so  please  you,  I 
willtake  you  to  wife."  And  the  dam- 
sel, who  of  that  had  great  joy,  agreed  to 
it,  provided  he  was  what  he  said.  And 
the  Earl  said  to  her,  ''Lady,  be  in  no 
doubt  that  I  am  the  Earl  of  Flanders."' 
And  the  Earl  of  Flanders  was  greatly- 
angered  that  his  people  came  not ;  and 
he  asked  of  the  damsel  what  was  her 
name,  and  the  name  of  her  father,  and 
whereof  he  was  sovereign.  And  the 
lady  replied  to  him,  haughtily,  that 
the  name  she  had  received  in  blaptisnft 
was  Helius.  ''But*"  said  she,  "you 
shall  not  know  the  name  of  my  father,, 
for  so  am  I  commanded  by  God ;  and 
you  shall  cease  to  inquire  it,  for  no- 
otherwise  must  it  be."  And  then  tho 
Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  tempted  at 
the  enemy,  put  the  horn  to  his  mouth* 
and  blew  it  very  loudly  for  his  people. 
And  first  came  to  him  the  Lord  of 
Valenciennes,  Gualtier  of  St.  Omer, 
and  much  other  people.  And  Henri 
of  Valenciennes  asKed  of  him  if  he  had 
taken  nothing? 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Earl  of  Flandera* 
the  most  beautiful  wild  boar  in  the 
world ;  and  also  Q od  has  presented  to 
me  this  fair  damsel  whom  you  see 
here,  whom  I  desire  to  take  to  wife,  if 
she  will  consent." 

Then  the  Earl  of  Valenciennes  look- 
ed at  the  damsel,  who  was  dressed 
very  grandly,  and  was  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  palfrey,  so  that  finer  there 
could  not  be.  But  for  all  that  the  EaH 
of  Valenciennes  blamed  greatly  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  who  wished  to  take 
that  damsel  lo  wife,  and  said  to  him, 
•'  My  Lord,  how  know  you  what  she  is  ? 
Peradventure  sh^  is  some  young  girl 
who  will  yield  herself  for  money. 
Sire,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  keep 
her  at  your  command  as  long  as  she 
shall  please  you,  and  then  turn  her 
away  ;  for  so  nigh  a  lord  as  you  ought 
to  do  thin^  wisely.  Cursed  be  your 
pride,  for  it  is  only  lately  that  you  re- 
fused the  daughter  of  the  noble  King 
of  France." 

Then  the  Earl  of  Flanders  said  te 
Henri,  Earl  of  Valendennes,  "  Speak 
more  wisely,  for  my  heart  is  set  on 
having  her  to  wife,  and  speak  on  tlua 
subject  no  nK>re,  for  I  forbid  you  J' 
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Then  were  Ins  men  much  grieved. 
From  that  place  departed  the  Earl  of 
Flaoders,  and  he  took  and  carried  the 
head  of  the  boar,  and  went  to  Cam- 
brar>  he  and  his  people,  and  brought 
thitner  the  damsel,  and  espoused  her, 
and  nuule  his  nuptials  very  nonorably. 

And  soon  after  was  she 

big  of  an  infant,  whom  she  bore  nine 
months,  and  had  a  daughter  who  had 
the  name  of  Jehanne  in  baptism ;  and 
then  af^  that  she  had  another  dau^h- 
tsr,  who  had  the  name  of  Marmiente, 
who  was  very  richly  endowed.  And 
that  damsel  nused  up  many  great  trou- 
bles in  the  fourteen  years  she  reigned 
with  Baudoyn,  and  caused  many  evils 
to  the  country,  whereof  the  Earl  had 
the  blame.  And  it  is  true  that  that 
damsel  went  willingly  to  church,  and 
heard  the  service  up  to  the  Sacrament ; 
but  never  would  she  wait  till  the  Sa- 
crament was  lifted,  but  went  out  from 
the  church,  whereat  the  people  of  the 
country  spoke  outrageously,  and  were 
much  amazed. 


How  Ike  Soldan  AequUlan  came  before 
ConetantmopU  to  besiege  it. 

At  that  time  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople  was  in  great  fear  because 
that  Acquillan,  the  Soldan  of  Sure, 
came  to  besiege  Constantinople,  and 
with  him  full  an  hundred  thousand 
Sarrazins,  and  wasted  the  country  all 
round  Constanthiople.  And  for  that 
cause  the  Emperor  summoned  all  his 
friends  wheresoever  he  could  find 
tiiem;  and  he  assembled  full  forty 
thousand  Christians ;  and  it  happened, 
one  day  among  others,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  issued  from 
the  city,  and  fought  with  the  Sarra- 
zins, in  the  which  battle  the  Emperor 
was  slain.  And  his  people  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  carried  thither 
the  Emperor,  and  had  him  buried  with 
great  honor,  and  then  thought  how 
they  might  defend  their  city  against 
the  Sanrazins.  And  Acquillan  the 
Soldan  swore  that  he  would  not  de- 
part from  thence  till  that  he  had  taken 
Constantinople.  And  there  he  held 
toMfe  very  long,  but  the  Christians 
defended  themselves  as  well  as  they 
were  able. 

Baudouin  was  at  that  time  in  the 
eoontry  of  Flanders  with  Helips,  his 
wilb,and  of  her  he  had  two  daughters, 
10* 


to  wit,  Jehanne  and  Mamierite.    It 
befell  that  in  the  year  of  grace  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  on  Easter 
day,  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  his 
wife,  Helius,  were  in  noble  state  at 
Vymandnble,  in   Flanders,  in  their 
palace ;  and  there  he  had  summoned 
for  the  solemnity  many  earls  and  many 
barons  of  his  people,  who  had  come  to 
his  court  for  the  feast.    And  on  that 
day  the  Earl  kept  his  court  very  rich- 
ly.   And  when  the  hour  of  dinner 
came,  the  Earl  sat  down  to  table  with 
all  his  following.    And  so,  when  the 
Earl  was  sat  at  dinner  with  l^s  ba- 
rons, as  has  been  said^  there  came 
before  him  an  old  hermit,  who  leaned 
upon  a  staff,  and  was  full  an  hundred 
years  old,  and  begeed  of  theEarl,  in 
the  name  of  God,  that  on  that  dav  he 
would  give  him  his  repast.    Ana  the 
Earl  granted  it  him  very  graciously, 
and  prayed  an  esquire  to  take  good 
care  of  the  hermit ;  and  the  esquire 
made  him  sit  down  at  a  table  in  the 
hall  before  the  Earl,  by  himself.    But 
the  1  idy  was  not  yet  sat  down ;  but 
she  was  to  seek  for  in  her  chamberi 
and  then  she  sat  down  near  the  Earl« 
as  the  custom  was.    And  when  the 
hermit  saw  the  lady  he  had  very 
great  fear,  and  beean  immediately  to 
tremble,  and  signedhimself  very  often ; 
and  neither  could  he  eat  nor  drink. 
And  when  the  lady  perceived  the  her- 
mit he  pleased  her  not,  for  she  doubted 
that  he  would  give  her  great  trouble ; 
and  she  prayed   the   Earl   that  he 
would  send  away  the  hermit ;  and  she 
said  to  him—**  Sire,  he  is  more  mali- 
cious than  other  folks,  and  here  he  is 
entered  by  false  pretence,  and  I  can- 
not look  upon  him,  and  therefore  I 
pray  vou  tnat  you  would  send  him 
away." 

«*Lady,''  said  the  Earl,  "it  is 
eood  to  do  alms  to  them  that  ask 
them,  but  he  is  mad  that  takes  them 
if  he  have  no  necessity ;  but  it  is  my 
pleasure,  in  God's  name,  that  he  be 
served,  and  that  here  this  day  he  take 
his  refection." 

Then  did  the  Earl  look  at  the  her- 
mit, who  sat  all  pensive  at  his  table, 
and  neither  drank  nor  ate.  The  Earl 
then  asked  of  him,  **  Good  man« 
wherefore  eat  you  nott  Hide  not 
from  me  if  you  wish  any  thing  else ; 
ask  of  me  and  you  shall  have  if 
Then  stood  up  tne  hermit  and  said 
(proclaiming  to  the  Earl  and  all  the 
barons  that  they  should  leave  thtir 
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drinking  and  eatings  and  that  they 
were  in  great  peril),  "And  be  ye  not 
astonished  before  that  the  time  shall 
con^e,  for  of  that  which  ye  shall  pre- 
sently see  each  one  shall  have  great 
fbar.  But  have  ye  good  faith  in  God  : 
— and  if  God  pleases  this  thing  shall 
not  hurt  you.''  Then  were  they  all 
amazed,  and  each  one  kept  himself 
quiet,  and  the  Earl  and  all  of  them 
left  off  their  eating  and  drinking.  And 
then  the  hermit  conjured  the  lady  in  the 
name  of  God  all-powerful,  and  said 
to  her,  "  Thou  devil  which  art  in  the 
body  of  this  woman,  I  adjure  thee,  by 
God  who  died  for  us  on  the  cross,  who 
also  debarred  thee  from  his  holy  para- 
dise, and  all  the  wicked  angels  who 
suffered  loss  for  the  sin  of  pride  which 
Lucifer  entertained  ;  and  by  the  holy 
sacraments  which  he  htith  ordained ; 
and  by  his  great  power  which  always 
dhall  endure,  that  thou  depart  from 
this  company ;  and  before  toou  goest, 
that  thou  declare  before  all  these  peo- 
ile,  for  what  cause  this  Earl  of  Fian- 
[ers  has  been  thus  taken  by  thee,  to 
the  end  that  all  may  understand,  and 
fnav  hear  of  thee  whence  thoo  comest, 
without  hurting  ought  that  may  be  in 
this  land ;  and  thereto  I  adjure  thee  by 
the  God  of  Paradise." 

When  the  lady  heard  herself  thus 
adjureil,  and  knew  she  could  do  no 
more,  nor  torment  the  Earl  any  more, 
nor  stay  in  Flanders  any  more,  but 
that  she  now  must  go;  then  be^n 
she  to  speak,  and  to  confess  aloud  that 
she  could  conceal  herself  no  more,  and 
that  she  dared  not  disobey  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  nor  the  adjuration. 
••  For,"  said  she,  "  thus  must  we  also 
fear  God  as  men  do,  for  we  have  yet 
hope  to  find  mercy  before  him  when 
he  shall  come  to  judge  all  the  world. 
I  am,"  said  she,  **  an  angel  whom  God 
expelled  from  his  paradise,  and  we 
have  all  such  dolor  as  none  can  think. 
And  would  that  all  others  were  of  our 
mind,  that  to  all  together  God  might 
pardon  our  sins ;  and  if  we  seek  for 
aid,  no  one  ought  to  blame  us.  The 
Earl  who  is  here  knew  not  how  to 
guard  himself  when  he  let  himself  be 
conquered  by  the  sin  of  pride.  He 
did  not  deign  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  God  suf- 
fered me  to  enter  into  the  bod^  of  the 
daughter  of  a  king  in  the  Orient  who 
was  dead— the  loveliest  damsel  that 
one  could  find.  I  entered  into  her 
corpae  at  night,  and  made  her  rise 


again.  She  was  in  life,  and  knew  wel^ 
bow  to  behave,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  that  which  was  in  her  body  ; 
for  she  had  no  other  spirit  than  me, 
for  her  soul  had  gone  thither  where 
she  ought  to  have  cone.  And  she 
was  a  oarrazin,  and  I  brought  her  to 
the  Earl  to  deflower  her  boay,  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  refuse  to  marrjr  her. 
And  I  have  made  him  misuse  his  ex- 
istence for  the  space  of  full  thirteen 
years,  and  I  have  done  much  evU  U> 
the  country  of  Fhmdersr  which  he 
shall  dearly  pay  for  yet ;  but  of  that 
which  shall  come  ot  this  I  will  not 
determine^  for  I  always  thought  to 
overreach  the  EarL  But  never  let 
him  foreet  to  bethink  him  of  his  Crea- 
tor, and  to  sign  himself  night  and 
morning,  and  better  he  cannot  arm 
himself.  And  I  have  lost  his  two 
daughters  by  reason  that  he  had  them 
baptized.  Other  things  will  I  not  say, 
and  I  go  back  to  the  Orient  to  carry 
this  boly  to  repose  beneath  thetomb.^' 

Then  departed  she  without  hurting 
any  one,  except  that  she  carried  off  a 
little  pillar  of  the  windows  of  the  hall. 
And  of  this  thins  were  the  Earl  and 
the  others  greatly  'mazed,  and  they 
rose  from  table,  and  the  Earl  bent 
before  the  hermit,  and  prayed  that  he 
would  counsel  him  what  to  do.  And 
the  good  hermit  counselled  him  that 
he  should  go  to  the  Pope,  and  that  he 
should  get  absolved  of  his  sin.  And 
then  he  took  leave  of  him. 

The  Earl  of  Flanders  stayed  for 
three  days  in  his  palace  very  pensive  ; 
and  then  on  the  fourth  day  ne  went 
to  Burges.  But  when  he  was  there 
he  was  much  talked  at  and  mocked,, 
and  they  pointed  the  fin^r  at  him  in 
the  streets.  And  the  children  cried, 
*♦  Let  us  run,  for  here  is  the  Earl  that 
married  the  Devil."  And  the  Earl 
was  much  grieved  because  of  the 
words  they  said  of  him ;  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  it,  and  on  the  next  day 
he  went  to  Gant ;  but  if  at  Burges  he 
had  been  well  mocked,  at  Gant  was 
he  still  more.  And  when  he  saw 
himself  thus  scoffed  at  every  where, 
he  vowed  to  God  that  he  would  col- 
lect his  power,  and  would  go  over  sea 
to  conquer  Jerusalem.  Then  sum- 
moned he  his  people  of  his  fourteen 
earldoms.  And  he  told  them  that  to 
do  penance,  and  for  the  absolution  of 
his  sins,  he  would  go  over  sea :  And 
he  called  the  Canon  of  Cambray  (and 
he  was  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Blm), 
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and  he  made  him  governor  of  his  land 
till  he  should  return,  and  commanded 
his  people  that  they  should  obey  him. 
And  he  ordered  Bouchart  to  guard 
well  his  land,  and  to  take  ^ood  care  of 
his  two  daughters;  and  if  he  staid 
away  too  long,  that  he  should  marrv 
item  well  and  honorably.  And  all 
this  Bouchart  promised  and  agreed 
to. 

The  Earl  of  Baudoin  of  Flanders 
gathered  his  host  together  at  Arras, 
where  there  were  full  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  he  took  his  road  strait  to 
Paris.  And  Bouchart  convoyed  the 
Earl  so&r.  The  Earl  went  to  see  the 
King  of  France,  and  took  leave  of 
him,  and  he  feasted  him  right  nobly. 
And  he  promised  to  the  Earl,  that  if 
Bouchart  were  in  any  need,  he  would 
aid  him  lynlh  all  his  power ;  and  he 

Sve  him  a  thousand  men  to  go  with 
na  beyond  sea.  And  the  Earl  of 
Auvergne  was  made  their  commander 
on  the  king's  beludf ;  and  he  said  to 
him  also  he  might  take  of  his  treasure 
at  his  discretion.  And  that  also  if 
they  went  to  Constantinople,  that  he 
would  aid  and  succor  the  noble  em- 
press, his  daughter.  Then  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  aim  all  his  men  departed 
from  Flanders ;  and  with  him  the  Earl 
of  Auvergne,  and  they  took  their  way 
right  to  the  mountains  of  Monjoust, 
and  entered  into  Lombardie,  and 
marched  till  they  came  to  Rome.  And 
they  found  the  walls  broken,  and  the 
churches  thrown  down,  which  Caque- 
dant  the  Soldan  had  long  before  des- 
troyed. Then  entered  Baudoin,  Earl 
of  Flanders,  into  the  church  of  St. 
Pierre  of  Rome ;  and  he  went  to  see 
ih»  Pope,  and  he  bent  before  him. 
And  the  Pope  did  him  great  honor  for 
the  love  of  his  late  fomer,  who  long 
before  had  given  such  noble  succor  to 
Rome ;  and  he  c^red  to  him  all  his 
treasure.  But  the  Earl  said  to  him, 
*  Right  puissant  father,  I  require  no- 
thing of  the  treasures  of  th(^  church, 
save  that  I  be  confessed  by  you." 
Tbea  entered  thev  into  the  oratory, 
and  the  Pope  heard  his  confession,  and 
was  astonished  at  what  had  been  dcme ; 
and  changed  him  for  a  penance  that 
he  should  cross  the  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  should  go  first  to  Constantinople 
to  succor  the  noble  empress,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  or  France; 
whom  Acquillanthe  ^Idan  had  be- 
sieged, and  that  he  should  disperse 
theSamziJis.    And  that  if  he  had  the 


victory,  he  should  take  her  to  wife, 
and  make  himself  emperor.  And  he 
promised  him  that  so  he  would  do. 
And  so  the  Pope  gave  him  absolution ; 
and  Baudoin  departed  with  his  host 
from  the  city  of  Rome,  and  they  put 
to  sea,  and  carried  their  host  by  sea 
to  go  to  Constantinople,  by  night  and 
by  day ;  and  those  in  the  city  were  in 
great  distress  and  &mine. 


How  ihe  Earl  of  Flanders  and  his 
men  came  to  Constantinople^  near  ihe 
host  cf  the  Sarrazine. 

Baudoin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  his 
host  passed  the  sea,  and  encountered 
some  Sarrazins,  who  did  not  bide  them, 
but  returned  fleeing  to  the  host  of  the 
Sarrazins  in  a  place  at  hand,  and  the 
Sarrazins  said  to  Acquillan  that  the 
French  had  come  back  in  great  num. 
bers,  and  that  they  had  seen  them,  and 
that  they  covered  much  ground.  Ac- 
quillan was  much  grieved  and  dis- 
heartened, and  he  c^led  a  cousm  of 
his,  and  asked  him  if  ho  had  seen  the 
French,  and  if  it  was  not  the  King  of 
France  who  had  passed  the  sea.  And 
he  answered  him  no ;  for  the  banner 
he  bears  is  not  pointed  with  fleur  de 
lis;  but  in  the  same  fashion  as  those 
you  bear.  ••By  Mahommed,"  said 
Acquillant  ••  it  is  the  Earl  of  Flanders, 
and  his  father  was  called  Philip,  who 
slew  my  father  before  Millan.  And 
if  the  son  be  like  him,  he  is  passing 
bold ;  but  I  have  great  joy  that  he  is 
come  here,  to  avenge  myself  of  him, 
and  to  take  away  the  blazon  which  he 
carries." 

And  so,  whilst  the  Sarrazins  talked 
one  to  the  other,  the  noble  empress, 
and  those  of  Constantinople,  were 
mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  city. 
They  perceived,  and  saw  the  host  of 
th&  Christians ;  and  of  that  were  they 
greatly  afraid,  for  they  thought  they 
had  been  Sarrazins.  And  the  noble 
Empress  picked  out  and  noticed  the 
banners  of  Flanders,  but  yet  she  knew 
not  well  how  that  could  be,  till  that 
one  of  her  men  who  was  there  with 
her,  re-assured  her  right  pleasantly, 
and  said  to  her,  ••Lady,  I  have  well 
observed  the  ensign  of  the  good  Earl 
of  Flanders ;  cerudnly  these  are  the 
succors  of  the  French  which  God  and 
your  father  have  sent  us."  And  then 
the  noble  Enspttas  gave  thanks  to 
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God,  and  had  great  Joy  ;  and  those  of 
the  city  assembled  full  twenty  thou- 
sand  all  a-fooU  to  aid  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders.   Yet  was  there  no  battle  there. 


How  the  Earl  cf  Flandere  and  Ac* 
quiiUmjotitted  with  one  another, 

Acquillan,  the  Soldani  called  his 
people,  and  said  to  them,  that  he 
would  fight  man  to  man  against  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  who  had  slain  his 
father,  and  that  he  would  conquer 
him ;  and  that  it  would  be  ^reat  shame 
to  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  if  he  dared 
not  do  combat  with  him.  But  I  would 
not  for  any  thing  that  an^  other  should 
slay  him  than  I."  And  his  people  said 
'  to  him  he  might  do  according  to  his 
desire.  Then  did  Acquiilan  arm  him- 
self right  nobly.  And  so,  when  he 
was  well  armed,  he  went  right  to  the 
host  of  the  Christians ;  but  well  (  wot 
he  esteemed  them  not  at  all ;  and  also 
he  had  more  men  by  one  half  than 
they  had  there.  And  there  was  a 
Christian  knight  who  saw  Acquiilan, 
and  said  to  him.  **  Pagan !  you  are  too 
near ;  I  will  joust  at  you,  by  the  Yir- 
ffin  Mary  S  "  When  Acquiilan  heard 
him,  he  would  not  refuse  him,  and 
they  ran  a  course  aeainst  one  another, 
and  the  Christian  shivered  his  lance, 
and  Acquiilan  hit  him  so  bravely,  that 
he  struck  him  to  earth,  and  pierced 
his  shoulder,  and  would  have  cut  off 
his  head.  But  Acquiilan  refrained, 
and  said  to  him,  ^  Christian,  you  shall 
have  no  respite  if  you  go  not  and  tell 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  that  he  come  out 
here  and  combat  with  me,  man  to  man, 
and  that  I  will  wait  him  here,  and  say 
that  I  defy  him,  and  will  assault  him 
and  his  array." 

And  the  knight  said  to  him  he 
would  tell  him.  And  the  knight  then 
departed,  and  went  to  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  told  him  what  Acquii- 
lan had  commanded.  Then  said  the 
Earl  that  he  would  go  forth  against 
the  Pagan.  And  presently  he  pre- 
pared himself,  and  took  with  him 
twenty  thousand  men-at«rms;  and 
when  the  Soldan  saw  him  comine  with 
great  a  company  he  feared  him 


so 


much.  But,  nevertheless,  he  prepar- 
ed  himself  bravely;  and  when  the 
Earl  Baudoin  had  come  near  to  the 
Pagan,  he  cried  to  him  with  a  loud 


voice,  **  Sarrazln,  who  art  thou,  that 
darest  abide  so  noble  a  company  ?'* 

"Vassal!"  said  Ao^uillan,  "I  am 
the  Soldan  of  Parthie,  who  would 
fiffht  the  Earl  of  Flanders  man  to  man* 
ifhe  dares  abide  me.  And  if  he  dares 
not  come  alone,  let  him  bring  a  Chris- 
tian knight  with  him,  the  bravest  he 
can  find,  and  I  will  fiffht  them  hand  to 
hand  without  fail.  And  if  I  do  not 
so,  Mahomet  curse  me !  if  I  assault 
them  not  to-morrow  morning  with  my 
great  array ;  and  him  will  I  destroy, 
and  the  Christians." 

**  Pagan!"  said  Baudoin,  **  no  good 
ever  comes  of  a  great  boaster— I  pray 
you  that  you  would  leave  some  of 
them  alive." 


How    the    Earl   Baudoin    cunquered 
Acquiilan  in  ihefiM  €f  baUle, 

«<  Acquiilan  !"— thus  said  Baudoin 
— **thou  demandest  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders,  and  certes,  thou  see'st  him  bo- 
fore  thee  here  present" 

*' Vassal,"  said  the  Soldan,  •<Iie 
not  to  me.  Art  thou  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders whom  I  demand  1" 

••Certes,"  said  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders,  -  Yes." 

And  Acquiilan  said  to  him,  **  How 
art  thou  so  bold  that  thou  bearest  at 
thy  neck  the  blazon  which  was  my 
father's,  the  Soldan  of  Parthie,  whom 
thy  father  falsely  betrayed  1" 

••  Par  DieW*  said  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders ;  ••  not  so,  for  he  conquered  him 
loyally ;  and  he  conquered  him  in  the 
field  to  which  he  had  challenged  him 
before  Millan. 

''By  Mahommed,"  said  Acquiilan, 
"  I  am  here  ready  to  prove  the  con- 
trary upon  thee  man  to  man ;  and  if 
thou  be  wise,  and  will  combat  with, 
me,  and  wilt  not  have  thy  people  die, 
I  swear  that  if  thou  conquerest  me  my 
people  will  depart  from  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  ihy  good 
pleasure ;  and  from  thence  will  my 
people  go  into  the  country  of  Parthie. 
Ana,  in  like  manner,  if  I  conouer 
thee,  I  will  do  to  thy  body  according 
to  my  pleasure ;  and  hence  thy  people 
will  depart  into  their  own  country." 

"By  my  faith,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Flanders, "  I  agree  to  it." 

And  thus  were  they  in  accord  to 
fight    Then  went  the  Earl  of  Flao- 
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den  to  ann  himself.  And  GuiUaume 
of  Garre  wished  to  combat  against  the 
Faghn  for  the  Earl.  But  the  Earl 
would  let  him  do  nothing:  and  the 
Earl  of  Flanders  mounted  his  horse, 
and  prayed  of  his  people  that  they 
would  pray  to  God  tor  him ;  and  that 
if  be  were  discomfited  they  would  re- 
turn into  Flanders,  for  that  so  he  bad 
promised  the  Pa|(an.  And  he  made 
his  people  promise,  that  if  it  befell  that 
he  was  slain,  they  would  obey  Guil- 
laume  de  Gavre ;  and  when  tney  re- 
turned into  their  country  flandera, 
that  he  would  marry  Marguerite, 
his  youngest  daughter;  and  be  wished 
that,  of  his  fourteen  earldoms,  she 
should  have  the  four  best ;  that  is  to 
say,  Hainault,  Cambresis,  Tarache, 
and  Vermendw.  And  if  I  can  con- 
quer the  Pagan,  you  shall  come  with 
me  to  conquer  the  Holy  Seimlchre. 
And  bis  pec^le  accorded  to  htm  that 
they  would  do  willingly  for  him  all 
according  to  his  desire.  Then  went 
forth  the  Earl  Baudohi  to  combat 
against  the  Soldan  of  Parthie.  And 
i^ien  Acquillan  saw  him,  he  said  to 
him  that  be  was  greatly  angered  be- 
cause he  came  alone  to  fight  against 
him.  *'But,"  said  he,  to  Baudoin, 
« I  peroeiye  'tis  because  of  the  noble 
blazon  whereof  thou  art  possessed, 
which  thou  shalt  never  bear  more  in 
Flanders.  But  it  shall  be  borne  by 
me ;  whose  ris^ht  heritage  it  is." 
•Wear  it,'*^  said  Baudoin,  "if  you 


can  win  it.''  Then  ran  they  their 
courses,  and  broke  their  lances  (me 
against  the  other,  without  taking  far- 
ther count  thereof.  And  when  the 
noble  Empress  saw  the  enterprise,  she 
prayed  God  for  the  Earl  of  Flander% 
and  had  hoped  that  if  he  gained  the 
battle  he  would  yet  be  her  husband, 
and  would  deliver  her  from  the  hands 
of  the  Sarrazins.  And  so  it  was ;  for 
Acquillnn  was  conquered  by  the 
erace  oi  God,  and  Baudoin  said  tobinv 
that  if  he  would  be  baptised,  he  would 
leave  him  his  life.  But  the  traitor 
Pagan  would  in  no  wise  consent  there- 
to. Then  said  he  to  him,  that  if  he 
would  give  him  his  life,  he  would  give 
him  as  much  toM  and  silver,  and 
riches,  as  he  comd  desire.  And  Bau- 
doin answered  him,  he  would  do  nought 
in  that  sort,  for  he  had  wealth  enough 
of  his  own,  and  had  no  need  of  his.— 
Then  drew  Baudoin  a  knife  and  struck 
him  so  that  he  killed  him.  And  when 
the  Sarrazins  saw  their  lord  dead,  they 
wished  to  leave  their  ranks.  But  it 
was  too  late,  for  the  Flamans  would 
not  allow  it  Then  went  they  against 
the  Sarrazins  right  fiiriously.  And 
Guillaume  de  Gavre  brought  Baudom 
into  his  tent  to  have  his  wounds  dress- 
ed, and  the  Flemings  held  the  field 
against  the  Sarrazins  so  notably,  that 
the  Sarrazins  were  conquered  and  fled, 
and  put  to  sea  those  of  them  who 
could  ;*^e  who  remained  was  slain. 
Thus  were  the  Sarrazins  overthrown. 
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THE    MOTJlfTAIK  ISCAMEBON. 


THS  TBAOIOAL  PASSION  OF  MAEMADUKE  PAULL. 


Sir  Jobefh  Bakxi^  we  believe,  dis- 
covered Staffa— and  Sir  William 
Herschell  Georgium  Sidus.  The 
heavens  have  been  since  swept  br 
many  telescopes,  and  the  Highianfjis 
by  many  tourists,  yet  they  are  far 
from  bemff  exhausted,  and  while  we 
leave  all  the  stars  to  astronomers,  we 
intend  next  «ummer  to  visit  some  lochs 
whose  whereabouts  has  not  been 
prated  of  in  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland.  Old  Kant  predicts 
ed,  they  say,  the  position  of  Ura- 
nus; and  old  Christopher  predicts 
the  position  of  the  lochs  which  afUnr 
the  longest  day  will  bear  his  name. 
There  they  are,  because  there  they 
must  be— but  we  abstain  from  drop- 
ping a  hint  of  their  native  region. 
Some  of  them  are  arms  of  the  sea — 
and  their  rock-cates  will  dispart  like 
clouds  before  the  prow  £i  our  yacht 
the  Magna,  winging  her  way  like  an 
albatross  amon^  innumerous  isles. 
Others  hold  communion  with  the  sea 
by  innavi^ble  rivers,  or  are  ignorant 
or  the  existence  of  that  restless  ser- 
pent; and  down  upon  them  we  shall 
drop  in  our  Balloon.  It  is  delightful 
to  know  that  there  is  still  a  Terra 
Inoogniia^  and  tlkof  too  so  near  at 
hand,  where  the  hammer  of  geologist 
never  scared  the  eagle  on  his  cliff,  nor 
woodman's  axe  disturbed  the  cushat 
in  her  grove,  and  none  but  her  own 
echoes  have  been  heard  by  the  ear  of 
inviolated  Nature. 

We  remember  the  time  when  we 
could  regard  with  somethinff  of  this 
same  feeling  the  whole  Highlands— 
when  they  were  known,  ana  that  ob- 
scurely, but  to  their  own  inhabitants 
—the  Children  of  the  Mist  Highland 
regiments, 

"All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan 
array," 

showed  the  Lowlands  that  the  Mist 
had  a  noble  progeny ;  but  the  *«  cloud- 
capt  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces," 
where  He  held  his  court,  viewed  from 
afar,  sufficed  for  imagination,  and  we 
left  the  seasons  to  reign  unseen  by  our 
bodily  eyes  among  their  hills  of  storm. 


The  Land  of  Mist  was  a  land  of  mys- 
tery ;  and  in  a  Lowland  party,  he  had 
the  privilege  of  an  adventurous  inu 
veller ;  who  had  seen,  in  their  native 
element,  a  golden  eagle  or  a  red^leer. 
Pennantt  on  his  return  from  the  Find- 
horn,  was  an  object  of  equal  wonder- 
ment with  Mungo  Park  from  the  Ni- 
fet.  And  'tis  well  known  that  am 
miaginative  widow  lady  would  faiA 
have  married  hinvfor 

*'  She  loved  him  for  the  danfferehehadpasl^ 
And  he  bved  her  that  ihe  duTpitj  him." 

For  a  ^ood  many  years  after  that 
darling  pilgrimage^  danger  and  fear 
still  continued  to  brood  over  che  dim- 
discovered  region.  It  was  supposed 
that  summer  snowed  there  as  stre- 
nuously as  winter— and  that,  strictly 
speakings  there  was  but  one  season  in 
tne  year»  For  what  indeed  was  the 
use  of  autumn  where  there  could  be 
no  fiUl  of  the  leaf,  and  where  cropa 
there  were  none ;  while  the  very  no- 
tion of  spring  was  ridiculous  among 
bare  stones  and  rocks. 

The  language  too  of  the  natives,  as 
it  was  called— and  surely  they  «  had 
strange  powers  of  speech"— hcajd 
in  the  Lowlands,  gave  rise  taah^m- 
ing  suspicions— amone  the  rest  that  of 
Cannibalism.  The  better  informed 
in  vain  asserted  that  the  Celts  lived 
on  fish,  chiefly  herring;  but  such 
voices  were  drowned  m  that  of  the 
multitude,  who  devoutly  believed  that 
they  acted  towards  each  other  like 
Duncan's  horses,  as  described  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  bloody  tragedy  of 
Macbeth. 

The  Highland  climate  and  charac- 
ter thus  lay  long  under  a  cloud.  But 
justice  begp.n  to  be  done  to  both*  by 
the  gradual  introduction  of  wheeled 
carnages  and  breeches.  Gigs  mul* 
tiplied  and  kilts  decreased;  Low- 
landers  saw  with  their  own  eyes  na- 
tives clothed  in  some  measure  like 
themselves ;  occasional  inns  even  were 
found,which,though  they  could  scarce- 
ly be  expected  to  keep  out  the  gusts 
of  wind  and  the  blashes  of  rain,  did 
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neverthelesa  weatheifend  the  weather-  eyes  of  ours— Half  ina's  self  is  but  the 

bound ;   and    the    muttoD-hams    did  shadow  of  a  shade — the  dream  of  a 

^  not  imitate  humanity^  so  abominably^  dream— and  her  unsubstantial  form 

as  to  justify    suspicion  of  **  strange  will  not  for  us  assemble  and  settle 

flesL'^   A  new  li^ht  broke  upon  the  even  for  a  moment  into  its  uncertain 

stnmgers,  and  in  it  they  saw  with  an  lineaments  among  the  animated  com. 


agreeable  surprise  that  the  natiyes, 
^fiur  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public 
view,"  must  have  been  civilizing  them- 
selves, perhaps  for  centuries,  for  lo  I 
a  kirk,  and  list — 

"The  Toice  of  psalmi^  the  fimple  aong  of 
praise.'' 


panics  of  clouds.  But  the  visions  of 
that  greater  bard,  they  are  dbtinct— 
palpable  as  life  itself;  they  can  en- 
dure the  day-light— they  are  what 
they  seem— tide  and  time  may  dislimn 
them  not — and  to  the  eyes  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation  they  will  be  the 


And  rude  though  it  be,  the  region  is  same  as  the  outlines  of  the  mountains 
most  beautiful.  True,  there  are  but  in  the  sky,  and  the  steadfast  scenery 
few  trees— for  time  has  stamped  them  on  their  sides,  characteristic  for  ever 
into  the  mosses — and  there  tliey  lie  of  the  Alps  of  Albyn. 
buried— in  hundreds  and  thousandsh^  Yet  why  will  not  the  admirers  of 
like  black  pillars  of  temples  over-  Scott  study  his  creations  in  a  more 
thrown  by  forgotten  earthquakes,  judicious  spirit  1  Even  his  creations 
But  some  survive  and  those  pines  are  not  all  in  all  to  the  lovers  of  no- 
seem  coeval  with  the  coloring  of  the  ture,  visiting  the  Highlands.  With 
clifiB.  Copeewoods  make  very  g^r-  book  in  heart,  not  in  hand,  should 
dens  d  the  humbler  hiUs  enclosing  they  wander  through  those  regions ; 
emerald  meadows,  and  saw  ye  ever  nor  should  the  manual  be  their  works 
such  a  mountain,  as  ^  it  gleams  a  pur.  of  any  one  poet,  however  ^reat,  to  the 
pje  amethyst  V  exclusion   of  all   other  inspirations. 

But  a  truce  with  description — ^for  Has  nature  no  power  over  them,  but 
we  are  giving  a  historical  sketch  of  what  he  has  given  her  1  Shall  she  not 
the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  discovery  have  from  their  hearts  her  own  wor- 
in  the  Highlands.  LcH'd  bless  the  Low-  shipl  Can  no  Loch  charm  if  by  him 
iaiMis,  how  they  love  them  now !  Lord  unsung  1  No  isle  be  lovely  but  where, 
bless  the  Highlands,  how  they  love  us  at  the  touch  of  his  wand,  arose  fairy 
in  return !  And  Lord  bless  merry  Bng-  power,  or  silver  palace  ?  No  tradition 
land,  how  she  loves  the  **  Heeians !"  enchain  if  he  has  not  forged  or  fitted 
Her  daughters  delight  to  wear  the  the  fetters?  Must  flEmcy,  no  longer 
tartan— and  in  their  white  throats  the  free,  obey  at  all  times  his  bidding,  and 
Gaelic  gurgles  with  ^  a  music  sweeter  follow  the  heels  even  of  a  magician  1 
than  its  own."  And  who  thus  illumin-   Imagination  fold  her  own  wings,  and 


be  satisfied  to  sit  between  the  wings 
of  his  as  he  soars  ?  Kings  are  not  des- 
pots— nor  should  subjects  be  slaves. 
None  can  understand,  or  feel  his  crea- 


ed  the  land  with  Rainbows?  Who 

but     our      MiGHTT      MlNSTRBL-^rom 

Loch  Catrine  to  Capo  Wrath.     'Tis 
BOW    the  Land  of   Poetry  and  Ro- 
mance— but  their  light  is  the  light  of  tions,  who  not  according  to  their  pow- 
truth — ^**  unborrowed  from  the  Sun" —  ers  study  man  and  nature  for  tnem- 
and  in  its  effulgence  the  Past  reap-   selves  ;  and  that  too,  among  the  peo- 
pears,  powerful  as  the  Present,  and   pie  and  their  habitations,  whom  he 
XifAd  and  bright,  fresh  and  fair,  as   described  in  the  fullness  of  knowledge 
it  burst  or  bloomed  into  being,  the   and  love.  Without  much  of  the  same 
^very  form  and  pressure''  of  the  cha-  knowledge  and  the  same  love,  they 
racter  of  the  Olden  Time !  Death  and   may  deceive  themselves  indeed  into  a 
Oblivion  had  their  reign ;  now  Life  and   vain  belief  that  they  enjoy  his  portrai- 
Memory  have  theirs;  Persons  die—  tures,  and  they  may  talk  with  enthu- 
Impersonations  live  forever ; — fiesh  is   siasm  of  their  felicities ;  but  to  all  such, 
like  ffrass  that  is  cut  down  and  withers;   Scott  must  be  a  mere  versifier,  not 
Feelings,  Thoughts,  Virtues,  Actions,   what  he  is,  a  great  poet.  Let  the  truUi 
imagination  recalb  from  the  **  vasty   be  i^oken,  more  m  sorrow  than  in 
deep,"  and  re-insouled,  as  well  as  re-  anger.  The  Highlands  are  infested  by 
embodied.  Genius  shows  that  they  are  such  lack-lustre-eyed  worshippers  of 
immortal.  Breathe  not  a  word- if  you   Nature  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
love  us — against  the  ghosts  of  Ossian.   Nor  till  he  ceases  to  be  the  fisishion — 
Seldom,  alas?  will  they  visit  these  Rui  and  Heaven  speed  the  timo— will  th« 
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places  his  genius  has  consecrated, 
adorned  or  ennobled,  be  left  to  the  tnie 
lovers  of  nature,  and  of  the  dwellers 
there  whether  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spi- 
rit, free  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  those 
delightful  or  elevating  associations 
with  which  his  wonderful  genius  has  so 
oclthed  them  that  the^  are  felt  to  com- 
pose the  very  mountains,  glens,  lochs, 
and  castles  by  which  they  were  them- 
selves inspired  into  the  creative  mind 
that  has  secured  them  in  imperishable 
words. 

If  we  have  not  now  spoken  so  well 
about  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  as  is 
our  wont — ^though  we  hope  that  is  not 
the  case— you  must  make  allowances 
for  us,  for  all  the  while  the  Highlands 
of  England — Westmoreland,  and  Lan- 
cashire and  Cumberland — were  elim- 
merine  and  glooming  in  the  back- 
grouna  of  our  imagination,  and  would 
not  disappear,  even  though  we  shut 
our  eyes,  covered  them  with  our  hands, 
and  bowed  down  our  forehead  on  our 
desk.  Windermere  came  winding  down 
along  upon  us  in  all  her  glory,  from  her 
highest  mountains  to  her  humblest 
hills,  with  all  her  auxiliary  halls,  ham- 
lets, villages,  ^rdens,  groves,  woods, 
meadows,  plains,  fields,  nests,  nooks, 
and  corners — ^towers,  cliffs  and  castles 
in  the  sky — nor  would  her  fleets  and 
squadrons  lie  at  anchor  in  the  bays,  but 
soon  as  the  west  wind  blew  his  trum- 
pet,  and  the  catspaws  bagan  to  ffain- 
Dol,  with  outspread  oars  came  rusnine 
from  her  eyrie  the  famous  Osprey,  and 
as  she  beat  to  windward,  near  liidy- 
Isle  by  signal  gathered  her  glad  com- 
peers, till  all  at  once  there  was  got  up 
a  regatta  for  Christopher  North — and 
and  the  Queen  of  Lakes  exulted  on 
her  bosom  to  bear  a  hundred  sail ! 

The  Lake  poets !  aye,  their  day  is 
come.  The  lakes  are  worthy  of  the 
poets,  and  the  poets  of  the  lakes.  That 
poets  should  love  and  live  among 
lakes,  once  seemed  most  absurd  to  cri- 
tics whose  domiciles  were  on  the  Nor- 
Loch,  in  which  there  was  not  sufficient 
wateu*  for  a  tolerable  quagmire.  Edin- 
burgh Castle  is  a  noble  rock— so  are 
the  Salisbury  Craigs  noble  craigs — 
Arthur's  Seat  a  noble  lion  couchant, 
who,  were  he  to  leap  down  on  Auld 
Reekie,  would  break  her  back-bone 
and  bury  her  in  the  Cowgate.  But  place 
them  by  Pavey-ask,  or  Red-scaur,  or 
the  fflamour  of  Glaramara,  and  they 
would  look  about  as  magnificient  as 
an  upset  pack  of  cards.  Who^  pray, 


are  the  Nor-Loch  poets  ?  Not  the  Min- 
strel— ^he  holds  by  the  tenure  of  the 
Tweed.  Not  Campbell — •*  he  heard  in 
dreams  the  music  of  the  Clyde."  Not 
Joanna  Baillie— her  inspiration  was 
nursed  on  the  Calder's  silvan  banks 
and  the  moors  of  Strathaven.  Scream- 
lovine  Coila  nurtured  Burns — and  the 
Shepherd's  grave  is  close  to  the  cot  in 
which  he  was  bom — ^within  hearing  of 
the  Ettrick's  mounful  voice  on  its  way 
to  meet  the  Yarrow.  Skiddaw  over- 
shaddows,  and  Greta  freshens  the  pow- 
er of  him  who  framed, 

''Of  Thtlaba,  the  wild  and  wond'rous 
iong;" 

the  woods,  mountains,  and  waters  of 
Rydal  imparadise  the  abode  of  the 
wisest  of  nature's  bards,  with  whom 
poetry  is  religion.  And  where  was  he 
ever  so  happy,  as  in  that  region,  who 
created  »♦  ChriBtabelle,"  "  beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly ;"  and  sent  the  **  Auncient 
Mariner,"  on  the  wildest  of  all  voyag- 
ings,  and  brought  him  back  with  the 
curse  of  his  crime,  and  the  ghastliest 
of  all  crews! 

We  remember  the  time  when  Words- 
worth was  an  obscure  man.  The  world 
knew  not  of  him — nor  would  listen  to 
his  voice. 

**Now  are  hii  brows  bound  with  yictorious 
wreaths ;" 

and  none  so  rich  as  not  to  do  him  ho- 
mage. That  beautiful  and  glorious  re- 
gion is  his  own  by  divine  right.  Nature 
gave  it  to  him — ^there  he  was  born,  has 
lived,  will  die,  and  be  buried  in  Grass- 
mere  churchyard — •*  the  Churchyard 
among  the  Mountains"— of  whose 
sanctities — never  to  decay — ^he  has 
sung  such  high  and  holy  strains,  that 
on  the  Sabl&th  the  Christian  may 
read  them  unrenroved  afler  or  before 
his  Bible.  Of  all  poets  that  ever  liyed 
he  has  been  at  once  the  most  truth* 
ful  and  the  most  idolizing ;  external 
nature  from  him  has  received  a  souU 
and  becomes  our  teacher;  while  he 
has  so  filled  our  mmds  with  images 
from  her,  that  every  mood  finds 
some  fine  affinities  there,  and' thus 
we  all  hang  for  substance  and  de- 
light on  the  bosom  of  our  mightj 
Mother.  We  believe  that  there  are 
many  who  have  an  eye  for  nature, 
and  even  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  with- 
out any  very  profound  feeling ;  and  to 
them  Wordsworth's  finest  descriptive 
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passages  seem  <^len  languid  or  dif- 
me,  and  not  to  present  to  their  eyes 
a  dkinct  picture.  Perhaps  some- 
times  ths  objectloQ  may  be  just;  but 
to  paint  to  the  eye  is  easier  than  to 


by  themselves  either  m  the  Highlands 
or  a  suburban  churchyard ~and  visited 
in  twos  and  threes  the  tombstones  of 
Pere  la  Chaise,  Ossian's  Poems  are 
written  in  very  fine  prose,  for  MTher- 


tlie  imagination  —  and  Wordsworth,  son  was  a  man  of  genius.  But  our 
taking  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  prose  has  nothing  m  common  with 
can  see  and  hear^desires  to  make  them  bis;  and  that  will  be  conspicuously 
feel  and  understand ;  of  his  pupil  it  shown  in  our  articles  on  his  Ossian— 

DOW  preparing  in  our  brain  as  so 
many  far  better  have  for  vears  been 
preparing  in  the  brain  of  our  dear 
and  distant  friend,  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Our  prose,  when  at  its  best,  we  should 
rather  compare  with  Milton's,  or  Sit 
Thomas  Brown's,  or  Jeremy  Taylor* 


must  not  be  said 

^  A  primoee  by  the  riTer»8  brim 
A  yellow  primroee  is  to  him. 
And  it  ii  nothing  nore  ;** 

the   poet  gives  the  something  more 
till  we  starteat  the  disclosure  as  at  a 


lovely  appariUon— yet  an  apparition  of  q^  Burke's,  or  Chateaubriand's,  though 

beauty  not  foreign  to  the  flower,  but  j^  \^  original  and  truly  our  own.    We 

exhaung  from  its  petals,  which  till  jefy  you  to  turn  the  best  blank  verse 

that  moment  seemed  to  us  but  an  or-  1^0  it— But  we  could  with  ease  tuni 

dinary  bunch  of  leaves.    In  those  lines  j^  j^tQ  t^e  best  blank  verse.    However, 

is  a  humbler  example  of  how  recondite  ^q  prefer  it  to  blank  verse,  and  it  is 

may  be  tbe  spirit  of  beauty  in  any  preferable ;  for  though  blank  verse  is 

most  familiar  thing  belongmg  to  the  powerful  in  its  pauses,  there  is  not  in 

kingdom  ofuature;  one  higher  far—  iiuton  or  Wordsworth  one  sentence 

but  of  the  same  kind — is  couched  m  half  as  long  as  many  a  one  of  our* 
two  immortal  verses—  .       -       .    ..  .    .      — 


«'To  me  the  humblest  flower  that  blows 

can  give 
ThoQgbts  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for 

tean." 


nor  therefore  half  as  musical.  Yo( 
may  smile,  but  it  is  true.  Both  hav^ 
been  fettered — ^we  have  been  free 
Only  in  such  prose  as  ours  can  th 
heart  pour  fortfi  its  efifusions  like  a 
strong  spring  discharging  ever  soman} 
But  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  gallons  in  a  minute,  either  into  pipet 
be  run  away  with  either  by  Words-  uiat  conduct  it  through  some  great 
worth  or  Wmdermere.  And  now —  Metropolitan  city,  or  mto  a  water 
ritum  tenemtis  amiei  —  prepare  for  a  course  that  soon  becomes  a  rivulei 
£blU— we  are  going  to  say  a  word  or  then  a  stream,  then  a  river,  then  t 
two  about  Ourselves.  We  at  once  lake,  and  then  a  sea.  Would  Fancy 
give  up  our  verses — if  you  are  disposed  luxuriate  1  Then  let  her  expand  wings 
80  to  treat  them — to  your  indifference  of  prose.  In  verse,  however  irregular 
or  contempt  Thank  heaven !  they  her  flight  is  lime-twigged,  and  she 
never  have  been  much  read — far  less  soon  takes  to  hopping  on  the  ground* 
popular ;  nor  could  we  any  more  than  Would  Imagination  dive  ]  Let  the 
you  recite  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  bell  in  which  she  sinks  be  constructed 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  print,  on  the  prose  principle,  and  deeper 
were  you  to  give  us  a  crown.  But  than  ever  plummet  sunk,  it  will  startle 
we  are  in  moderation  proud  of  our  monsters  at  the  roots  of  the  coral 
prose,  and  humbly  think  we  have  caves,  yet  be  impervious  to  the  strokes 
painted  some  landscapes  and  sea-skips  of  the  most  tremendous  of  tails.  Would 
too,  in  words  that  ought  not  to  be  des-  she  soar  ?  In  a  prose  balloon  she 
troyed.  Our  prose  was  not,  a  few  seeks  the  stars.  There  is  room  and 
years  ago,  in  good  repute,  and  we  power  of  ascension  for  any  quantity  of 
could  not  but  smile  at  hearing  it  called  ballast— fling  it  out — and  up  she  goes, 
turgid,  inflated,  bombastic, and  the  like;  up,  up,  up— letsome^  escape  and  she 
for  we  knew  it  was  no  such  thing,  but    descends  far  more  gmgerly  than  Mrs. 


'instinct  with  spirit."  It  was  said  to 
he  as  bad  as  Ossian's  Poem's  or  Her- 
vcy's  Meditations — and  that  too  by 
Cockneys  who  had  not  courage  to  walk 
TOTm  xli.  11 


Graham  and  his  Serene  Highness ;  the 
grapnel  catches  a  style,  and  she  steps 
*«like  a  dreadless  angel  unpursued" 
once  more  upon  terra  firma^  and  may 
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then  celebrate  her  aerial  voyage,  if 
she  chcx)se,  in  an  Ode  which  will  be 
sure  near  the  end  to  rise  into  prose. 

Prose,  we  believe,  is  destined  to 
drive  what  is  called  Poetry  out  of  the 
world.  Here  is  a  fair  challenge.  Let 
any  Poet  send  us  a  poem  of  five-hun- 
dred lines—bhinks  or  not— on  any  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  shall  write  on  that  subject 
a  passage  of  the  same  number  of  words 
in  prose ;  and  the  editors  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  New  Monthlv  Magazine, 
and  the  Westminster,  shall  decide 
which  deserves  the  prize.  Milton  was 
wofully  wrong  in  speaking  of  **  prose 
or  numerons  verse."  Prose  is  a  mil- 
lion times  more  numerous  than  verse. 
Then  prose  improves  the  more  poe- 
tical it  becomes;  but  verse,  the  mo- 
ment it  becomes  prosaic,  goes  to  the 
dogs.  Then,  the  connecting  links 
between  two  fine  passages  in  verse,  it 
is  enjoined  shall  be  as  little  like  verse 
as  possible ;  nay,  whole  passages,  cri- 
tics say,  should  be  of  that  sort ;  and 
wliy,  pray,  not  prose  at  once  ?  Why 
clip  the  King's  English,  or  the  Em- 
peror's  German,  or  the  Sublime  Porto's 
Turkish,  into  bits  of  dull  jingle — 
pretending  to  be  verses,  merely  be- 
cause of '  the  proper  aumber  of  sylla- 
bles— some  of  them  imprisoned  per- 
haps in  parentheses,  where  they  sit 
helplessly  protruding  the  bare  soles 
of  their  feet,  like  folks,  that  have  got 
muzzy,  in  the  stocks  1 

Wordsworth  says  well,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  common  people,  when  giving 
utterance  to  passionate  emotions,  is 
highly  figurative ;  and  hence  he  con- 
cludes not  so  well,  fit  for  a  lyrical  bal- 
lad. T heir  volubilitv  is  great,  nor  few 
their  flowers  of  speech .  But  m  ho  ever 
heard  them,  but  by  the  meiest  acci- 
dent, spout  verses  1  Rhyme  do  they 
never — the  utmost  thev  reach  is  occa- 
sional blanks.  But  their  prose !  Ye 
gods!  howthey  dotalk!  The  washer- 
woman absolutely  froths  like  her  own 
tub ;  and  ycu  never  tiream  of  asking 
her  " how  she  is  off  for  soapl"  Para- 
dise Lost  !  The  Excursion !  The  Task 
indeed !  No  man  of  woman  born,  no 
woman  by  man  begotten,  ever  yet  in 
his  or  her  senses  spoke  like  the  au- 
thors of  those  poems.  Hamlet,  in  his 
sublimest  mood,  speaks  in  prose — 
Lady  Macbeth  talks  prose  in  her  sleep 


•—and  so  it  should  be  printed — "out 
damned  spot"  are  three  words  of  prose 
— and  who  that  beheld  Siddons  wring- 
ing her  hands  to  wash  them  of  mur- 
der, did  not  feel  that  they  were  the 
most  dreadlul  ever  extorted  by  re- 
morse from  guilt  1 

You  may  begin  in  prose  with  so 
very  short  a  sentence,  that  it  ends  al- 
most before  it  has  fairly  begun — but 
hardly  so  in  verse — unless  it  be  indeed 
pregnant.  Thus  you  paint  a  nook  in 
a  field  or  forest,  with  an  old  dilapi- 
dated  mossy  wall,  manifestly  small  seg- 
ment of  a  wide  circle.  Ab  the  season 
may  be,  you  see  some  violets  or  prim- 
ro8e^ .  They  are  happy  in  the  shade 
that  does  not  always  exclude  the  sun- 
shine. There,  too,  are  a  few  ferns  taller 
than  you  could  have  well  expect ed^ 
one  almost  like  a  lady-fern— dockens 
that  only  on  the  dusty  roadside  can  be 
called  ugly,  and  even  there  ungra- 
ciously— a  bramble-berry  bush,  of 
which  the  fruit,  though  wersb,  is  plea- 
sant from  old  remembrances — ^perhaps 
a  hare,  detected  in  her  form  by  her 
dark  eye,  always  sleepless— some  ha- 
zels, if  in  the  nutting  time,  so  much 
the  better — while  from  a  sweet  whisper 
rather  than  visible  branches,  you  are 
aware  that  you  are  on  the  edge  of  a 
wood.  You  have  finished  your  study 
before  you  were  well  aware  you  had 

Sainted  it — a  prose  sketch  m>m  the 
and  of  a  master,  which  on  your  de- 
cease is  purchased  by  a  friend  for  be- 
hoof of  your  family,  and  helps  to  buy 
an  annuity  for  your  widow.  Or  you 
find  yourself  on  a  plain.  No  stone- 
walls— hardly  any  hedges — and  the 
few  that  are,  long  left  to  dwindle  into 
wide  gaps  by  cattle  or  sheep — with, 
here  and  there  fair  single  trees, 
birches  or  rowans,  perhaps  a  pictur- 
esque old  thorn  not  worth  the 
felling,  and  hait-concealing  crow's  or 
magpie's  nest — on  knowl  or  mound  an 
oak  or  a  pine  grove  —  and  beyond 
it  what  looks  like  a  castellated  build- 
ing, but  as  you  approach  it,  is  seen 
to  be  an  unaccountable  crowd  of  soli- 
tary cliffs — while  what  seemed  blue 
mist  freshens  into  a  tarn  or  lakelot,  and 
you  wonder  you  had  not  seen  before 
the  little  river  that  is  gliding  by,  but 
how  could  you,  it  is  on  its  course  so 
capricious,  and  though  happy  now  in 
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the  sooflhine,  has  this  instant  come  out 
of  the  woods,  in  which  you  may  bear 
the  waterfiBdte,  and  like  an  ingrate  as  it 
i8»  eager  to  forsake  its  birth-place,  is 
hurrying  as  fost  as  its  waters  can  car- 
ry ii,  away  down  into  the  low  country, 
where  it  will  lose  its  name  and  its  na- 
tuie,  and  eventually  t)ecome  brackish 
with  the  brine  of  the  sea.    Your  sen- 
tences are  waxing  longer :  but  they 
are  nothing  to  what  they  will  be,  when 
on  the  hilUide  you  turn  round,  every 
hundred  yards  or  so  at  a  resting  place, 
and  survey  the  widening  scene  below, 
thai  assumes  at  each  halt  a  more  com- 
prehensive churacter,  fuller  of  variety 
than  from  its  well-known  elements  you 
are  able  to  comprehend — all  objects 
Auinerly  so    familiar,  assuming   by 
changed  relations  to  one  another,  such 
new  aspects,  that  you  could  swear 
you  never  had  seen  them  before  in  all 
your  bom  days— houses  for  ages  em- 
bowered in   trees,  yet   starting  as  if 
built  for  the  nonce,  or  only  br  a  dream 
even  viliages  smoking,  wnere  half- 
an-houra^  the  air  was  free  from  all 
speck  as  ifabove  a  boundless  pasture- 
far  off  woods  begin  to  blacken  in  other 
districts  dimly  descried — and  there  tire 
intimations  of  cultivated  valleys  that 
belong  to  the  lowlands,  though  you 
connect    them    with    the  highlands 
where  now  you  are  climbing,  by  the 
infinite  mdations  along  which  your 
delighted  eyes  travel,  feeding  all  the 
while  oQ   soft   retiring   beauty— till 
TOO  are  persuaded  that  the  misty  line 
bounding  the  horizon  must  indeed  be 
the  sea ;  and  then  suddenly  looking 
upwards,  the  mountain-top  you  per- 
ceive is  envelopiid  in  clouds,  brooaing 
there  as  if  they  had  brooded  there  for 
ever,  so  ponderous  is  their  calm,  but 
you    care    not   though   that  summit 
should  remain  invisible,  for  a  hundred 
other  summits,  some  tipt  with  lip;bt 
like  fire,  some  tinged  with  a  beautiful 
blue  glimmer,  and  some  steeped  in  a 
sublime   purple   ^loom,  on  all  sides 
surround  you  as  you  ascend  nearer  the 
sky— but  even  there  where  now  you 
stfmd,  stand  would  you  still  were  you 
endowed  with  the  eagle's  wings,  for 
the  day  is  well  nigh  done,  though  af- 
ternoon at  most   had  been  suspected 
to  be  stealinj^  over  the  solitude,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  be- 
hold a  sunset,  of  which  the  remem- 


brance glorious  as  the  reality — for 
there  a  re  sights  seen  by  every  man  who 
w&lks  among  mountains  that  in  after 
times  lose  not  a  particle  of  their  splen- 
dor, so  borne  in  are  they  within  the 
penetralia  of  the  spirit's  sanctuary — 
will  go  with  you  through  whatever 
paths  it  may  be  your  destmy  to  travel 
thither,  whh  undiminished  glory,  to 
the  edge  of  that  darkness  that  ex- 
cludes all  the  visionary  images  of  this 
earth  and  this  life  from  troubling  the 
re^t  prepared  for  us  all  in  the  grave. 

That  IS  prose;  and  so  is  this  —  a 
sentence  beginning  simply  as  the  hay- 
maker's song  ;  but  that  song  is  mute, 
and  so  a  fuw  nK>ments  af\er  are  its 
echoes— that  so  near— those  so  far 
away  ;  now  you  hear  but  many  rills 
accompanying  the  voice  of  one  river; 
now  birds  are  warbling  the  latest 
sone  of  the  season  in  the  woods, 
while  the  woods  themselves  are  a-whis- 
per ;  well  may  you  wonder  that  you 
heard  them  not  before,  for  the  cattle 
a*«  lowing  on  a  hundred  hills,  and 
yet  the  waterfhll  may  be  heard  as  if 
all  were  silent ;  far  down  below,  on 
the  meadow  before  the  hall-like  farm- 
house, is  ringing,  clear  as  silver  bells, 
the  laughter  of  imps  at  play,  too 
young  for  labor ;  and  hark !  a  dirge 
advanceSflamentinff  louder  and  louder, 
or  seems  receding  fainter  and  fainter, 
as  the  funeral  party  pace  height  or 
hollow,  nearing  the  chapel,  on  whose 
burial-ground  wall  we  too  have  been 
cheerfully  sitting,  as  we  looked  on  life, 
forgetful  that  there  was  death- till 
see !  the  bier,  borne  shoulder-high,  is 
lowered,  and  now  we  hear  but  the 
voice  of  the  old  priest  reading  the  ser- 
vice, pausing  for  a  moment  in  the 
shudder  sent  through  all  assembled 
there  by  the  hollow  rumble  that  rati- 
fies the  sentence  "  dust  to  dust." 

These  are  but  mediocre  specimens 
of  our  prose,  but  they  are  better  than 
your  best  verse,  though  you  are  a  ver- 
sifier of  no  mean  talent.  We  were 
about  to  say,  when  we  broke  ofi",  that 
in  happier  moods  we  hope  we  havo 
written  not  altofifether  in  vain  about 
beautiful  and  beloved  Westmoreland. 
What  would  you  say  to  a  complete 
Series  of  Pictures  thereof  from  our 
pen,  in  Three  Volumes  1  But  now  again 
to  the  MouifTUN  Decjimeron. 

Our  readers  had  a  taste  for  the  qua- 
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litics  of  Mr.  Downes  in  our  last  num- 
ber, and  though  the  world  is  slow  to 
admire  the  genius  of  a  new  aspirant 
after  literary  fame,  and  will  not  all  at 
once  obey  even  the  bidding  of  Magat 
yet  we  have  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  article  has  been  of  some 
service,  and  that  he  need  no  longer 
vex  his  heart  with  the  troubling  an^r 
with  his  lot  which  neglected  genius 
nurses  in  solitude  to  prajr  upon  its 
energies  till  il  works  their  destruc- 
tion. 

Let  Mr.  Downes  himself  speak  of 
the  design  of  his  work. 

•*  Its  desigQ  embraces  the  preat '  many . 
oolored  life/  not  life  in  Wales  only  — 
the  passions  of  men,  not  of  Welshmen 
only — the  beautv  of  scenery  in  general, 
thongh  chiefly  that  of  their  fine  and  ne- 
glected country ;  and  tlus  becaase,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  travelled  fiir  in 
many  lands,  and  with  an  eye  and  mind  for 
Nature,  that  coantry  is  not  excelled  in 
pictorial  beauty  by  even  the  finest  scenes 
■uoh  extensive  travel  hat  pfesented  to  their 
view. 

*•  The  author  will  avow  farther,  that  it 
dares  to  deal  with  greatness  generally— the 
moral  and  the  pictorial — whether  in  the 
outer  world  or  that  inner  microcosm,  the 
heart  of  man,— whether  for  the  eye,  or  the 
eye  of  the  mind, — whether  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Moreover,  Wales  is,  most  strange  to 
sav,  very  nearly  unbroken  ground  in  Eng- 
lish literature — quite  such  in  the  romantic 
department.  Yet  who,  alive  to  taste  or 
fteling ,  can  look  without  some  impulse  to. 
ward  the  tragic^ — some  touch  of  romantic 
uelanoholy  —  on  its  lone  cataracts,  ite 
oloud.capt  rocks— its  vestiges  ot  departed 
greatness — its  mighty  wrecks  of  castles 
breasting  stormy  seas— of  abbeys,  crumb- 
ling  in  the  olive-colored  glooms  of  russet 
beighU  and  leafy  umbrage-— its  Carnoddan, 
itsruins,and  its  tombs  ?  or  who  roam  vacant 
through  the  summer  valleys,  with  the  river* 
blue  and  cottage-white  intermingled,— with 
the  universal  green  color  of  the  very  air 
among  so  many  pastoral  mountains,  joined 
to  suoh  pof'tical  modes  of  life,  witiiout 
something  of  lyrical  inspiration  under  suoh 
lingwring  reflections  of  a  ffolden  age  ?  The 
common  nomenclature  of  its  topography 
involves  both  poetry  and  historical  ro- 
mance,  and  often  even  deep  tragedy,  like 
the  solemn  conjectural  whisperings  from 
almost  fabulous  times  to  ours,  in  the  half. 
eflTaced,  half  decyphered  hieroglyphical 
memorials  on  an  age-worn  tomb,  or  coffin - 
stone  of  Egypt.  There  is  the  Fynnou  Woe. 


dog  {*  B\oodyWe\VyMh9  Pant  fCfwafe 
(the  *  Hollow  of  Woe')— the  Maen  Aeh- 
wynfan  (the  *  Stone  of  Lamentation  and 
Weeping*) — the  Lly$9n  Owaed  Choyr 
(the  «  Plant  of  the  Blood  of  man').  What 
a  terrible  mystery  of  some  dark  actaal  tra- 
gedy  of  life,  now  buhed  under  pleasant 
daisied  fields,  and  mountain  banks  now 
echoing  only  bleetings  and  lowings,  do 
these  more  than  half  unveil — and  by  a  sin. 
gle  name ! 

«  »  •  ♦ 

'*  I  can  truly  assure  thee  that  there  im 
matter  in  abundance  for  rational  curiosity 
left  in  Wales,  and  what  is  better,  strong 
vestiges  of  what  we  may  surely  character, 
ite  as  patriarchal  life,  if  life  as  rudely  sim- 
ple, yet  happy,  as  that  recorded  of  very 
early  times  may  be  so  designated.  The 
•ecluded  Welsh  breeder  of  sheep  and  tend, 
er  of  cattK*  leads  a  fife  of  soIiUry  wildnes* 
truly  curious  to  the  curious  in  man's  nature 
— one  of  pastoral  peace,  if  not  pastoral 
vagrancy,  that  leaves  little  to  the  knagina- 
tion  to  nil  up  for  that  of  an  ancient  man  of 
woolly  wealth,  or  a  modem  one  among  the- 
Bedouin  Arabs. 

**  When  you  read  of  the  picture  of  primi- 
tive  modes  of  even  Cambrian  life  bein^ 
now  wholly  lost,  of  MacAdam  and  the 
schoolmaster  having  swept  both  Ignorance 
and  Pastoral  in  their  primitive  character 
out  of  Britein,  you  may,  I  am  very  •<>"▼ 
and  happy  to  say,  suspend  your  belief. 
Tourists — ^bookmakers  I  mean — follow  the 
routee  of  predecessors,  and  see  with  their 
•yes,  and  nothing  beyond  ;  thenoe  1  believe 
it  is  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  domeatio 
lives  and  characters  of  the  direct  dosoeod- 
anto  of  the  Britons,  our  fellow  countrymen. 

**  Persons  accustomed  to  consider  a  cor- 
rupt metropolis  as  the  chief  sUge  of  high 
adventure  in  the  range  of  the  stormy  pas. 
sions,  and  a  pastoral  region  such  as  Wales,, 
as  that  of  rural  innocence,  or  minor  and 
rustic  offences  only,  would  feel  some  sur* 
prise  at  the  character  of  many  events  oc- 
curring in  the  most  peaceful  districto 
of  the  mountains.  Nor  are  wanting^ 
instances  of  a  gloomy  and  intense  charac- 
ter in  many  incidentally  or  directly  divul^. 
ed  at  our  criminal  bar.  Light  as  is  the 
Welsh  calendar  (to  the  high  honor  of  the 
people)  in  the  number  of  criminals  (a  maid, 
en  assise,  as  all  must  remember,  being  no 
unfrequent  occurrence  in  both  North  and 
South  Wales),  yet,  in  the  dye  of  the  crime, 
emphatically  speaking,  when  such  do€» 
spot  this  general  fair  tame  of  the  principa- 
lity, there  is  a  deeper  shade  than  marks  the 
average  of  crime  in  England,  or  wherever 
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the  mui J  diTsnioBS  of  mindt  and  hearti 
into  ronltifonn  modea  of  aelfiilinesa,  toaen 
dwrn  tbe  moral  aorfaoe  of  the  common, 
place  mciety  into  one  leyel  of  wider  but 
lets  deep  deprayity.  CerUin  it  is,  that  at 
interraJs  (the  interim  being  beaatifully 
▼Old  of  almost  all  offonce),  there  sUnds, 
fltartling  tbe  general  gentle  spirit  of  a  paa. 
tflfal  people,  at  the  bar  of  joatice,  aome  tre- 
Beadoos  oalprit,  morally  grim  all  oyer  in 
black  and  blood.  The  cireumatanoes  rising 
^smal  to  light,  as  each  shuddering  witness 
diffuses  his  own  awed  and  tremnloos  so- 
lemnity of  feeling  over  the  whole  coort, 
death-sQent  in  expectation,  are  of  saoh  a 
nature  as  transports  tbe  cultured  listener's 
mind  to  lands  yery  different  to  the  rustic 
Wales  of  his  previous  ideas,  to  those  where 
live 


•Soolsmadeoffire,  and  children  of  thesun.'    ?®*' 

inno 

He  is  astonished  on  recalling  his  thought 
to  what  is  present,  to  see  at  tbe  bar,  on 
tnal  of  life  or  death,  a  rustic,  a  mere  real 
ahepherd !  a  man  whose  outer  life  is  all 
calm  and  monotony,  but  his  inward  a  yery 
hurricane  of  passions. 

"Now,  oddu  it  may  be,  the  reading  of 
ttese  narraLyes,  involying  much  of  these  un- 
pasaooed  traits  of  character,  thoush  notpre- 
aeofed  m  such  horrible  aspects  of 'retribution 
as  tnals  or  executions,  seems  nowhere  more 
interesting  to  me  than  when  resorted  to  in 
the  deep  rmoee  of  summer  twilight,  and  the 
y^nef  of  a  sort  of  ^pfy- journey  in  which 
the  patient  is  now  engaged.  Perhaps  the 
contrast  pleases.  I  am  sure  that  the  silvan 
eahn  and  beauty  of  our  choeen  spou  where 
we  pitch  our  fenU  (yea,  our  tents;  though  we 
leU  no  C^rtunes,  nor  think  or  fear  for  our 
own)— I  eay  the  glow  of  a  June  sunset,  on  a 
mounlwn  aide  or  river  dale,  derives  a  double 
cbann  from  auch  deep  plunging  into  tbe  abyss 

of  boman  hearts.  Divine  nature  and — 

Man— (who  shall  fill  up  that  hiatus  with  a 
fitnng  epithet?) -set  off  each  other  in  strong- 
est reheL  It  is  hke  finding,  as  we  often  do, 
among  the  nuns  ot  some  abbey,  ytllowed  by 
amset,  and  nch  in  all  the  pompous  yet  sooth- 
fltt  coloring  of  autumn,  a  brambled  pit,  full 
oftoads!  dangerous  with  snakes,  and  only 
yodant  with  the  'deadly  nightshade,'  only 
flowery  with  the  poison  of  the  foxglove  I  How 
Dieasant,  after  spying  down  into  its  damp 
borror,  to  look  round  again  at  the  sweet  mel- 
low landscape,  as  tbe  sun  looks  its  last  over 
me  sbeepwalk  ndg&  and  that  monastic  ruin 
5*"P^ea  half  its  charms  (notwithstanduig 
ttat  ugly  bole,)  with  its  mockery  of  win- 
dows, lo  that  placid  whole  I  Such  is  a  peep 
nto  the  heart  of  man  in  the  midst  of  penaiye 
eootempIation«  of  nature." 

All  this  is  forcibly  and  finely  said ; 
•ad  though  in  these  volumes  the  execu- 


tion of  the  author's  design  is  far  from 
perfect,  and  much  of  it  open  to  even  fa. 
tal  objections,  yet  in  many  of  his  deli- 
neations  of  the  growth  and  power  of 
passion  he  has  been  greatly  successful, 
and  shown  that  be  can  awaken  both 
pity  and  terror.    We  gave  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  frame-woik  of  the  Moun- 
tain Decameron,  and  spoke  with  high 
praise  of  his  extraordinary  giAs  as  a 
painter  of  external  nature.     His  pic- 
tures are  truly  Welch.    Wo  know  not 
if  he  was  born  in  the  Principality,  Ifnt 
he  has  assuredly  been  naturalized,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  him  of  the  alien. 
He  is  at  home  among  the  mountains, 
whether  far  inland  be  pitch  his  tent, 
or  on  the  green  shore  of  the  Cambrian 
seas.    He  is  no  tourist  whose  talk  is  of 
inns.    He  cares  not  where  he  sleeps 
— and  loves  to  bivouack  in  woods, 
under   rocks,   on  river  sides,  or  on 
moors.     There  is  often,an  intensity  of 
feeling  in  his  rhapsodies  that  betrays 
a  mind  almost  crazed  with  lonesome 
communings  with  the  stem  and  savage 
aspects  of  nature ;  and  we  know  of  no 
kind  of  life  better  fitted  to  make  a  man 
mad  than  that  of  wandering  day  and 
night  by  oneself  within  the  melancholy 
or  awful  rumbling  of  the  sea  on  roclcy 
coasts  in  tide  or  tempest. 

"  To  paint  the  human  heart  in  storm 
(a  moral  spectacle  as  grand  and  eleva- 
ting to  the  soul  as  tnat  of  a  stormy 
ocean)— to  relieve  its  terrors  and  its 
gloom  by  the  gentler  touches  of  wo- 
man's  tenderness— of  the  thousand 
sweetnesses  of  childhood— of  love, 
pity,  and  generosity  of  self-devotion— 
and  great  and  delightful  exercise  of 
human  sensibilities  is  the  endeavor,  at 
least,  of  the  Mountain  Decameron." 
And  a  worthy  endeavor  it  is— though 
not  so  new  m  our  literature  as  Mr. 
Downes  would  seem  to  think  from  thi» 
somewhnt  ostentatious  announcement. 
Neither  can  we  mint  him  the  merit  of 
originality— at  this  time  of  day— "in 
presenting  poetical  prose  to  a  public 
utterly  nauseating  poetry."  Triie,  he 
says,  that  **  he  pleads  for  no  novelty 
in  composition  which  he  conceits  him- 
self the  inventor  of,  but  merely  a 
bonA  fide  return  to  that  honest,  heart- 
felt, fearless  tone  of  expression  which 
distinguished  our  |;lorious  old  drama* 
tists^-for  a  little  mdulgence  to  those 
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flowers,  even  in  prose,  which  Jeremy 
Taylor  did  not  deem  unworthy  of  even 
divinity,  nor  Bacon  disdain  to  strew 
even  copiously  over  philosophy's  rup- 
^d  putb.  What  eulogiums  are  still 
justly  bestowed  on  the  inimitable 
prose  ot*  the  former  I  Yet,  were  a 
writer  to  put  forth  to*day,  prose  half 
as  profusely  addrned  with  poetic  fan- 
des,  would  not  the  very  panegyrists 
of  the  old  fall  foul  of  the  nnxiern  page 
as  prose  run  mad  V*  They  would — 
they  do ;  but  who  cares  ?  Not  he  who 
can  write  it— such  as  Christopher 
North  and  Joseph  Downes. 

But  does  ihe  public  utterly  nauseate 
poetry  ?  No.  The  worst  tnat  can  be 
truly  said  of  her  is  that  she  regards  it 
with  indifference.  Yet  not  to  deceive 
ourselves  by  attributing  good  or  bad 
qualities  to  that  imaginary  personage, 
are  there  not  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  who.at  this  day  derive  from 
poetry  the  greatest  delight !  Homerr 
and  Pindar,  and  the  Greek  tragedians 
are  reaa  by  many  more  than  Mr. 
Downes  supposes ;  so  are  Spenser,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton ;  and  so  are 
the  best  poets  of  our  own  time.  We 
agree  with  him  in  believing  that  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  in  conKnerce— the 
pseudo-philosophy  of  the  Utilitarians 
— **the  heartle^  abandoment  of 
&shion  to  poor  and  frivolous  pursuits" 
— the  selfishness  of  party-politics— cmd 
with  multitudes  who  seek  no  selfish 
ends,  their  utter  inanity-^do  one  and 
all  help  to  '^prevent  all  calm  and 
lucidness  of  intellect,*'  without  which 
there  can  be  no  love,  no  knowledge  of 
the  higher  works  of  imagination  ;  but 
there  is  much  that  is  noble  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  age,  nor  can  wc  believe  that 
all  delight  in  poetry  is  gone,  while  yet 
80  many  true  poets  are  alive,  or  but 
lately  dead.  We  should  not  wonder 
if  the  main  current  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  this  nation  were  soon  to 
flow  again  into  the  channels  which 
within  these  few  years  have,  it  nuist 
be  confesscfl,  been  left  rather  dry; 
and  even  now  were  a  great  poet  to 
appear,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  woi^ 
find  audience. 

Mr.  Downes  has  fears  for  himself— 
and  there  is  something  not  a  little  af- 
fecting in  thiese  coofessioiis. 


"  SomethiDff,  I  hope,  is  to  be  allowed  for 
the  seLf-delusionB  of  an  almost  literal  hermiu 
Shut  up,  or  wandering  among  mountains  for 
these  many  years  past,  conversing  with  few 
but  the  rudest  people,  1  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  literary  or  other  refined  society,  t9 
freshen  my  stagnating  thoughts,  or  correct 
my  erroneous  ones ;  to  tell  me  where  those 
thoughts  are  not  duly  elicited,  or  where  it 
were  mere  graceful  to  suppreee  them.  I  am 
my  own  adviser  and  my  own  critic,  my  own 
*  pensive  public,'  and  hence,  perhaps,  ought 
to  be  less  severely  quizzed  if  J  become,  a»  in 
the  previous  lines— my  'own  trumpeter.' 
Nor  do  mountains  alone  constitute  my  soli' 
tude,  but  the  misfortune  ef  antedating  old  age 
by  the  loss  of  friends.  The  splendid  streets 
of  your  huge  metropolis,  with  their  immense 
throngs  of  people,  are  to  some  few  bosom- 
aliens  among  them,  more  deeply  solitary  than 
mountain  avenues,  with  their  multitude  of 
trees  and  moving  flocks.  For  myself,  I  can 
say  that  the  mighty  *  hum'  of  those  crowds 
no  more  disturbs  me,  who  neither  share  in 
the  chase  of  theur  many  interests  nor  evi^l 
the  cry,  than  does  the  constant  roar  of  the 
cataracts  of  my  home  country.  Nor  do  I 
state  this  without  a  latent  conceit  that  pos- 
sibly such  ft  recluse,  addressing  such  an  au- 
dience as  the  'Reading  Pubii-V  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  curious  kind  of  monster.  In  sucb 
solitude,  it  is  natural  for  the  unguided  ound 
(especially  if  in  old  time  enthumaetic)  boih  ta 
hope  and  despond  to  excess.  I  have  however 
reached  that  staffe  of  '  life's  poor  play'  when 
a  writer  (and  stiTl  more  if  he  be  a  parent)  lta» 
a  darker  fear  than  that  of  the  critic  *  be-* 
fore  his  eyes'— Death. 

"The  oechne  of  life  is  a  sort  of  Calabriaik 
soil,  ashy  as  well  as  tremulous,  and  success 
and  failure  alike  lose  their  intense  effect  under 
that  eternal  looking  for.  He  can  patiently 
await  critical  inauk  or  injustice,  who  knowe 
that  few  or  none  survive,  of  those  for  the 
sake  of  whose  opinion  such  an  insult  would 
have  been  distressing.  A  prouder  issue  of  his 
bterary  adveilture  would  perhaps  not  prow 
a  happier  one.  Total  failure  is  perhaps  not 
so  painful  as  the  success  thfft  comes  too  late  f 
when  the  hearts  that  hoped  with  us,  and  for 
lis,  so  long  in  vain,  are  m  the  earth,  and  the 
bitter  self- mocking '  cui  bono?*  rii^s  iavolun^ 
tarily  from  the  depth  of  the  emptveuryivine 
heart,,  in  the  solitary— even  though  crowned 
beyond  that  heart's  hope— he  feels  that  it  i» 
not  within,  that  pnde  turns  for  gratificatiou, 
the  social  mind  for  bliss. 

*•  To  the  dead,  to  the  buried  bosom-friend 
or  wife,  the  crowned  hero  is  still  nncrowned*^ 
and  the  most  popular  poet  still  an  obscure 
rhymer.  What  ne  was  when  that  companion 
left  him  lonely  on  the  earth,  he  still,  and 
must  be  forever  and  for  ever. 

'Fortunate  they  who  do  not,  in  their  latter 
days,  live  and  die  among  strangers.'  " 

We  are  now  cbse  upon  the    io^ 
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mance  of  which  we  mean  to  mye  some 
analysis  and  specimens.  It  is  the 
first  in  Volume  first ;  and  lie  puts  it 
fonh  as  an  ^  experimental  sample  of 
his  attempts  to  exalt  and  spiritualize 
his  materials  by  the  magical  illusions 
(rf"  poetiy,  to  throw  round  them  the 
romantic  attraction  of  loAy  sentiment 
and  picturesque  associations."  If  he 
finds  that  he  has  reached  the  graces 
of  poetry  and  the  grandeur  of  pas- 
sion, he  says  he  need  not  despair  of 
his  ability  tor  the  ^  meaner  portion  d 
a  noveUsi's  tadc** — by  which  he  means 
the  National  Noyel.  Are  there  no 
national  novels  of  that  character? 
Surely  there  are ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  between  the  Novel  and  the  Ro- 
mance there  is  any  essential  distinction. 
fie  adds — ^  To  explain  myself,  I  would 
ask  any  one  to  compare  tragedy  under 
the  hands  of  Lilloi  and  tragedy  from 
the  soul  of  Shakspeare.  The  dread- 
ful fidelity  of  Lilio  to  his  original,  a 
dismal  murder,  in  his  ^  Arden  cf  Fe- 
versham,"  cannot  be  denied.  Yet  I 
deny  that  that  play  is  tragedy,  for  it 
isTiolSL  poem.  If  truth  alone  deserv- 
es! the  highest  applause,  he  should 
rank  above  Shakspeare.  But  who  is 
there  that  does  not  confess  the  more 
intense  interest  of  the  murder  in  Mac- 
beth and  in  Othello  1  See  the  effect 
of  exalting  a  harrowing  situation,  by 
the  diviner  spirit  of  poetry!  The 
more  truly  tragic  that  situation,  the 
less  can  it  spare  eloquent  passion  and 
picturesque  adjuncts.  Without  them 
It  becomes  only  harrowioe.  Were  it 
not  wmewKai  hite  in  life's  day,  I  would 
learn  German,  devote  my  whole  mind 
to  acquiring  its  graces  and  powers, 
and  write  tragedy  lor  the  Uerman 
St^ge.  There  b  yet  a  crevice  open 
for  dramatic  talent." 

Macbeth  and  Othello  are  as  na- 
tional as  Arden  of  Feversham,  and  far 
more  so  ;  Mr.  Downes  speaks  well 
about  Lillo,  but  all  he  says  has  been 
said  a  hundred  times;  nor  did  any- 
body ever  dream  of  comparing  him 
with  Shakspeare.  For  Heaven's  sake 
let  not  Mr.  Downes  learn  German ; 
Goethe  would  be  his  ruin,  nor  could 
ScbUler  save  him — but  the  idea  is  too 
rich  of  his  acquiring  the  graces  and 
powers  of  that  language  so  as  to  be 
able  to  writo  Tragedy  for  the  German 
Stage. 


But  now  for  the  Teaoical  pAssioir 
OP  Marmaduks  Paull. 

Alice  Wolstencraft,  the  widow  of 
an  old  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
married  when  almost  a  child  by  co* 
vetous  parents,  after  a  Ions  chronic 
ailment  had  withered  her  for  years, 
and  her  charms,  for  she  had  been 
beautiful,  were  a  little  on  the  wane, 
was  wedded  to  Marmaduke  Paull,  a 
very  young  man,  with  whom  she  was 
deeply  enamored,  but  lived  without 
hopHss  of  a  child — it  being  to  her  a 
constant  **  mortification,  or  misery,  that 
she  was  not  to  present  one  so  loved 
with  one  image  of  himself."  But  this 
grief  was  soon  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
one  all-overwlielming — for  Paull,  who 
had  been  once  to  sea,  was  seized  by  a 
press-gang,  and  Alice  was  again  a  wi- 
dow.  •*  She  retired  directly  to  a  wild 
an  J  melancholy  farm  (her  own),  with- 
in the  mighty  shadow  of  the  great 
Orme's  Head,  to  never  more  (as  she 
said  in  her  wild  woe)  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  roar  and  spray  and  uproar 
of  that  sea  which  was  beating  round 
her  husband."  Here  she  became  a  mo- 
ther— or  rather  a  child  was  found  cry- 
ing in  her  bed ;  for  the  rumor  from 
the  first  ran  that  'twas  no  child  of  hers, 
but  that  she  had  bribed  its  poor  pa. 
rents  to  part  with  It,  that  she  might 
bless  her  husband,  on  biff  hoped  return, 
with  the  sight  of  ^  a  beautiful  babe, 
his  imagined  own,"  and  thus  kindle 
for  herself  his  affection  into  love.  Ruth, 
so  the  child  was  named,  grew  up  al- 
most to  womanhood,  in  that  most 
melancholy  abode,  with  her  supposed 
mother,  who,  worn  out  with  ceaseless 
mourning,  for  her  husband  returned 
not,  at  last  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 
Her  perpetual  watchmgs,  day  and 
night,  during  so  many  years,  and  the 
enect  of  hope  deferred  that  maketh  the 
heart  sick,  are  most  impressively  paint- 
ed ;  and  there  is  true  pathos  and  poetry 
in  the  description  of  the  childhood  and 
maidenhood  of  poor  Ruth,  surrounded 
with  mysteries  and  glooms.  From  the 
first  uncared  about  for  her  own  sake, 
and  neglected  towards  the  end,  since 
he  for  whom  she  had  been  brought  up 
was  to  return  no  more. 

«  A  strange,  dim,  yet  more  than  dreary 
remembrance  hung  on  her  mind,  of  her 
Tery  first  stage  of  memory.    It  was  that  a 
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Terr  wretched  and  withered  old  woman 
repeatedly  landed  in  a  craxy  and  foul  little 
boat,  rowed  by  but  one  man,  and  hobbled 
up  to  her  mother's  dark  stone  house,  roofed 
with  reeds  or  fern  stalks,  in  the  rock  sha- 
dows. That  whenever  she  followed  her  in 
(like  a  child,  cunous),  Alice  always  exclud- 
ed her,  and  was  always  in  tears  and  ^reat 
trouble.  That  this  Uttered  and  6ercish  old 
woman  would  stop  on  the  beach  to  gaze  in 
her  infant  face  long  together :  sometimes 
made  an  angry  groan  or  grunt  at  her,  but 
once  gave  her  a  cake,  and  kissed  and  cried 
over  her.  And  besides  this,  she  had  heard, 
or  caught  somehow,  the  unaccountable  im- 
pression that  she  was  a  murdertss  —  had 
killed  a  child !'' 

•  ♦  •  • 

« It  was  nothing  strange  that  the  little 
girl  should,  at  the  earliest  age,  begin  to 
share  that  despairing  kind  of  expectation 
of  the  father's  return,  which  possessed  the 
parent ;  and  weep,  when  she  wept  for  him, 
and  fancy  how  6ne  a  form  he  had  when  she 
so  painted  him  to  the  girl  grown  bigger ; 
that  she  should  learn  to  live  in  perpetual 
waiting,  as  it  were,  for  him  whose  rery 
boncs/in  ail  likelihood,  had  long  since  min- 
gled with  that  brine,  till  the  very  despair  of 
the  withered  wife  became,  in  the  happier 
buoyant  breast  of  the  daughter,  a  lively 
living  hope.  She  would  not  despair,-— fA« 
hoped  a  father  in  every  sail  that  specked  the 
background  of  cloud,  or  glenmed  like  a 
mighty  bird  of  snowy  plumage  in  the  oloser 
view  of  the  green  sea." 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Alice  had  been  accustomed  to  kindle 
a  beacon  fire,  in  heavy  fogs  and  dark  wea- 
ther, on  the  dark  greensward  hill,  for  the 
service  of  her  absent  husband,  should  he 
possibly  be  making  homeward  on  that  dan- 
gerous coast.  The  child  would  sit  or  play 
by  this  melancholy  hopeless  beacon  for 
hours,  with  which  the  forsaken  woman 
mocked  her  own  despair.  She  pursued  this 
wild  fancy  till  Ruth  was  frown  of  age  to 
understand  its  purpose.  When  the  mother 
grew  weary  of  the  dream,  and  no  longer 
busied  herself  with  that  beacon,  which  was 
more  connected  with  the  wildneas  of  despair 
than  hope,  the  girl  often  lit  one  alone,  till 
the  few  remote  farm  people  began  to  whis- 
per of  madness  in  both  daughter  and  mo- 
ther." 

No  place  could  be  more  fitted  as  a 
retreat  for  melancholy  madness,  and 
even  to  breed  it,  if  that  be  possible,  in 
an  infont  mind,  than  such  wild  abode : 
and  though  there  was  no  absolute  mad- 
ness about  Ruth,  then  or  afterwards, 
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an  imagination  so  excitable  as  bersr 
dealing  with  a  heart  so  tender  and  af- 
fections so  profound,  mi^ht,  under  tri^- 
ids,  derange  her  reason,  till  love  should 
become  reckless  of  life.  In  twenty 
pages,  concluding  with  this  extractr 
Mr.  Downes  has  compressed  as  much 
meaning,  and  as  many  emotions,  as 
will  be  found  within  the  same  space 
in  any  other  work  of  fiction.  "  Alice  of 
the  Broken  heart,"  selfish  as  she  is 
in  her  misery,  and  neglectful  oi  the 
duteous  creature  who  in  filial  affection 
is  indeed  her  daughter,  nevertheless 
we  caunot  but  pity ;  having  been  let 
into  the  secret  of  her  character  and 
her  condition,  ere  yet  she  was  wedded 
to  the  man  she  so  passionati^ly  loved  ; 
but  Ruth  we  take  into  our  heart,  and 
strangely  sorrowful  do  we  feel  to  be 
the  lot  of  such  an  orphan,— less  sad  to 
have  lost  one  who  had  never  acted  to 
her  a  mother's  part,  than  to  lose  that 
fancied  image  of  a  father,  which  from 
earliest  childhood  she  had  cherished 
in  her  soul — its  only  comfort. 

"  A  dun-green  marsh,  rushy,  dry,  with  a 
few  crags  peeping  pale  through  its  treeless 
nakedness,  formed  the  foreground.  One 
or  two  monastic  roins  of  ruina^  the  mere 
wreck  of  what  have  been  picturesque  relics, 
are  dimly  visible.  Before  was  the  open  sea, 
with  all  Its  sounds,  and  all  its  waves  sunken 
into  one  mighty  moaning,  and  sne  restless 
floor — and  the  sea-sky,  with  all  its  clouds 
clustering  in  purple  but  lurid  pomps  round 
the  great' sun,  on  the  horizon's  edge.  On 
one  hand  the  pyramidal  headland  of  the 
Great  Orme's  head,  on  the  other  that  of  the 
Lesser  Orme»8,  stood  like  huge  towers, 
reared  by  giants,  to  sentinel  eternally  the 
majestic  pass  or  gorge  they  form  of  that 
marshland,  with  its  few  tomb-like  colossal 
stones  and  prostrate  ruins.  The  only  sound 
was  that  immense  one  of  the  deep,  made 
more  awful  by  the  reverberation  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  mountain  of  the  Great  Orrae's 
Head,  which  gave  a  distinct  peal  and  roll 
in  addition  to  the  breaking  thunder  of  the 
sea. 

"  In  such  a  naked  vast  of  prospect,  whole 
families  and  all  their  homes  would  hardly 
have  relieved  that  solitude.  Dwarfed  into 
moving  figures,  and  their  houses  into  bea* 
ver-huts  or  molehills,  under  that  miffh^ 
bulk  and  its  shadow,  and  beside  that  illimi- 
table dome  and  its  floor,  they  would  haT« 
rather  added  to  the  solemnity.  Much  less 
did  that  one  figure  relieve  it,  which  this  eve- 
ning, placed  jiist  in  apposition  with  the  now 
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tempered  ^rj  of  the  tinking  loii*!  Aktad 
l^obe,  ^Te  to  the  eye  it  ratercepted  (like 
some6sured  ^pot  in  its  disk)  the  doubtful 
imave  of  a  human  form,  diminiehed  to  a 
mere  dost  atom.  If  the  romance  of  the  im- 
a^re  iras  destroyed  on  approach,  by  the  dis- 
coTery  that  this  imagined  *  angel  in  the  sun' 
was  no  other  than  our  Ruth,  a  Welsh  cot- 
tage ^rl  reclining  on  a  knoll  of  rock,  with 
dry  aea-we^  for  a  pillow,  her  raven  hair 
flying  in  wild  ^raca,  with  some  touch  of  a 
poetic  fire  in  that  eye,  albeit  a  humble  stock- 
m^,  from  her  mother's  few  sheep's  wool, 
was  sTowing  on  the  knitting-needles  in  her 
handj'which  her  taper  Bngere  plied  rapid- 
ly, without  a  moment  diverting  her  atten- 
tion from  the  dim  speck  in  the  distance 
that  she  fancied  into  a  sail — (yes!  a  fa- 
ther's fail  even  yet!)— I  say,  whatever  the 
scene  lost  in  the  illusion  of  romance,  it 
cmined  in  interest,  actual  living  interest 
K  is  an  advantage  of  this  ^neral  occupa- 
tion of  our  Welsh  housewives  and  child- 
ren, kniiting,  that  it  ^oee  on  mechanical- 
ly, without  withdrawing  the  mind,  or  eye, 
or  lirabff  from  any  other  pursuit;  the  two 
hmnds  only  keep  producing  the  useful  com- 
modity, leaving  the  mothers  to  walk,  fetch 
cows,  talk,  and  quarrel,  the  youn^  to  go 
errands,  to  learn  reading,  &c.,  quite  as  if 
BO  stockings  were  on  the  stocks.  Then  it  is 
ao  dean  a  task !  the  slender  needles  so  bright, 
and  the  growing  clean  woollen  afiair  ao  need- 
fol! 

"It  was  on  tins  evening  oi  melancholy 
splendor,  which  we  have  neen  describinA 
tbos  sleeping  in  lurid  crimson  along  the  grand 
sort  of  invened  arch  of  michty  span,  formed 
by  the  two  greai  headlanos,  that  Ruth  was 
hastily  summoned  home  by  a  neighbor.  She 
lan  like  a  vrfld  fawn,  her  stockings  and  part 
of  her  attire  left  on  the  rock  slab ;  she  ran~ 
and  found  her  mother  dying;  who  collecting 
ha  little  breath,  addressed  her  with  a  smile, 
after  kissing  away  her  incessant  tears.  Poor 
Rufh  had  rarely  known  the  touch  of  those 
mother-lips ;  and  now  they  were  blueish,  and 
ghastly,  and  her  eyes  told  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  already  advanced  between  her  and 
that  parent.  All  return  of  tenderness  had 
formerly  been  confined  to  the  sad  woman's 
heart ;  she  had  no  more  the  xest,  no  longer 
the  active  spirit  of  even  maternal  love,  enough 
alive  within  her  to  give  kiss  for  kiss,  endear- 
ment for  endearment.  Now  she  kissed  and 
ciasped  her  fervently,  then  said : 

"*I  must  leave  you,  poor  child !  I  feel  my- 
*slf  ^ng,  going  where  1  trust  my  Marma- 
doke  IS  long  ago  gone  before  me.' 

"  *Oh  no\  my  mother,'  poor  Ruth  broke 
fimh,  sobbing,  *  he  is  not  gone,  live  for  him  I 
live,  and  he  will  come  agam !  We  will  light 
oar  fire  again  every  dark  nightfall  Don't  say 
he's  gone,  and  you  are  going,  or  I  shall  die 


before  you  I  don't  both  leave  mt.  pnj  don't ! 
oh  dear  I  oh  my  heart  1'  aud  she  neld  ner  sidfl^ 
where  it  seemed  bursting;  from  her  bosom. 

"  *  Good,  dear  girl^'  tne  faint  woman  pur- 
sned, '  though  you  thmk  me  unhappy  in  quit- 
ting life,  and  tnouffh  folks  talk  of  dving  as 
if  it  were  to  fall  asleep,  and  it  were  a  dreadful 
sleep,  indeed,  my  dear,  it's  to  me  nothing 
dreaoful,  but  just  like  a  waking.  My  life  has 
been  the  alcep.  Gtod  knows !  My  life  has  been 
the  dream,  ana  Heaven  forcive  me  for  making 
yours  the  same,  poor  child!  but  you've  a  life 
yet  to  come,  I  do  hope ;  yet  I'd  rather  see 
you  dead  now  than  that  it  aliould  he  such  a 
life  as  it  has  pleased  (Jod  to  send  me.  I  fear 
me  it's  a  crime  to  love  as  I've  done ;  I'm  sure 
it  has  cast  me  down  into  such  despair,  as 
must  be  wicked,  if  we  have  any  heart  left  to 
fight  against  it :  but  what  can  "h  broken  heart 
do  1  Now  I  see  that  I  should  have  turned  my 
eyes  that  could'nt  sleep,  and  my  heart  that 
was  never  at  peace,  and  my  arms  that  were 
ever  ready  to  do  a  de^>erate  something,  oh  I 
not  to  that  deaf  sea,  not  to  that  empty  dis- 
tance, not  to  a  foolish  false  figure  on  my 
brain,  of  my  Marmaduke,  my  dear !  rocking 
on  a  masthead— oh  no  I  out  to  the  God  that 
I  almost  grew  wroth  against  for  dividing  us! 
Oh,  and  was  not  my  €>od  merciless  to  me  to 

S've  the  uttermost  I  ever  could  wish  for,  in 
le  way  of  passionate  love,  only  to  take  it 
away  du%ctly7  only  to  take  him  awayl 
Never  could  L  never  did  I  say,  '  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  tne  Lord !'  Therefore  perhaps 
he  refused  me  my  dear  Marmaduke  back  to 
these  arms.— But  I  must  be  short.'— Then 
she  waited  till  the  neighbor  who  had  fetched 
Ruth  was  ffone,  and  at  last  said,  trembling 
all  over— *  My  poor,  poor  Ruth!  Yet  not 
mine ** 

*'  Not  your's,  my  mother  1  Not  your's  1 
Well-a-day!  she's  moythering,*  oh!  let  me 
fetch  the  woman  back.^ 

"  *  Stay,  be  quiet,  child ;  you  are  now  six- 
teen years  old,  I  must  not  die  in  falsehood. 
Ah !  you'll  hate  me  and  the  memory  of  me 
now !  But  what's  love  and  what's  nate  to 
me,  but  only  Marmaduke's  ?  I  am  not  your 
mother!' 

'*  Ruth  rolled  her  eyes  in  bewilderment, 
through  tears,  turning  death-pale,  and  mut- 
tering^' Not  my  mother  V 

'*  'Hear  me,  my  poor  child !  I  had  prayed 
to  God  to  permit  me  to  hold  but  one  image  of 
my  Marmaduke,  and  he  would  not  1  I  envied 
the  most  destitute  of  mothers  only  for  that 
they  were  mothers!  I  watched  the  soft  eyes 
of  my  Marmaduke,  and  thought  how  tney 

would  look  at  me,  on  me.  if Oh  I  shall 

live  again,  to  tto  mad !  I  shall  rouse  myself 
fix>m  I  his  deatn,  that  I'm  as  glad  of  as  a  poor 
creature  long  at  sea  is  of  land,  if  I  begin  to 
remember  again,  to  feel  afresh,  and  flutter  all 
over  again.  I  was  mad,  Ruth!  My  longing 
to  meet  him  with  an  infant,  when  he  wrote 
to  me  about  his  coming  back,  drove  me  into 
a  scheme  for  deceiving  him.    But  never  did 
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he  come  back  to  be  deceived;  but  my  guflt 
was  the  same.  I  began  to  act  mj  plot ;  and 
when  that  other  woman's  time  of  trouble 
came,  by  the  aid  of  her  nurse,  we  conirived 
to  make  it  believed  her  child  was  still-born, 
and  long  before  its  time,  while  the  old  wonan 
brought  you  (you  were  the  child^  and  nursed 
me  in  my  pretended  Ijring  in.  This  old  mitf^ 
wife  never  betrayed  our  plot;  and  ohl  how 
I  doated  on  you,  for  nothmg  but  the  pro- 
mise your  little  helpless  body  afforded  me 
of  becoming  all  to  my  dear  husband,  which 
other  wives  are  to  theirs  I  I  tried  to  dream 
awake  that  you  was  my  own.  How  soon 
I  taught  you  to  say  ^  Dad,  dad  f  Fm  sure 
1  trembled  at  thought  of  losing  you,  so  as 
never  mother  did.  But  when  you  grew  so 
pretty  and  grow  to  prattle  so,  and  one  trick 
came  after  another,  that  I  so  wanted  him  to 
see,  all  came,  but  he  never  came,  he  never 
saw  them,  and  one  by  one  was  forgot ;  when 
your  little  teeth  showed,  and  you  began  to  go 
alone,  and  he  never  watched  these  things 
with  nr.e;  oh  then,  I  benn  not  to  care  tor 
you,  poor  darling!  for  then  I  cared  for  no- 
thing ;  and  so,  you  know,  youVe  grown,  and 
grown  to  a  great  girl,  a  woman !  ha !  ha ! 
nal  yes,  you're  a  nne  woman- figure  now; 
and  what  am  17  An  old  withered  one,  a 
wicked  one !  But  what  matters  7  he'll  never 
see  roe  so^  Qod  wouldn't  let  him  be  deceived ; 
Glod  punished  me,  for  never,  never,  never 
more  did  Marroaduke  come  back.  But  mind, 
I  charge  you,  Ruth,  1  implore  it,  my  dear,  if 
he  do  come  back,  don't  tell  him,  don't  mtke 
me  out  a  liar  to  him !  Swear  vou  won't  ex- 
pose me !  Let  him  pitv  me,  let  him  come 
and  plant  my  srave !    On,  Ruth ! ' 

"*1  swear  I  never  will,  my  dear,  dear 
mother!'  Ruth  sobbed  distractedly.  With 
one  finger  raised  towards  Heaven,  and  (he 
poor  ffin's  (ace  on  her  panting  bosom,  AHce 
sunk  back ;  and  when  Ruth,  alarmed,  raised 
her  tearful  face  to  answer  her  more  audibly, 
the  dreadful  eyes  were  fixed  upon  hers,  never 
to  be  veiled  bv  those  moveless  lids  agajn,  but 
by  another's  band." 

It  was  formerly  a  Welsh  custom,  lo 
bring  out  the  straw  which  might  have 
formed  part  of  the  bed-furniture  of  a 
person  who  had  died,  and  set  it  on  fire 
before  the  door  of  the  house— a  signal 
of  death.  This  was  done  by  the  per- 
son who  had  performed  the  last  duties 
to  Aliv-e—the  night  was  dark  and 
stormy— and  that  solemn  but  feeble 
beacon  might  be  seen  by  any  eyestbat 
chanced  to  turn  from  land  or  from  sea 
towards  the  foot  of  the  Orme's  Head 
Mountain. 

'*The  wild  imaginative  character  which 
her  mode  of  life  had  formed  in  the  solitary 
girl,  Ruth,  gave  impulse  to  her  nerves,  and  a 
spirit  bold  oeyond  the  weakness  of  her  sex 
and  age,  on  exciting  occasions.  She  entreat- 
ed to  be  the  sole  watcher  by  her  lost  pro- 
tector. The  howling  and  rising  wind  almost 
extinguished  the  two  rushes,  dipped  in  grease, 


which,  fixed  each  in  the  smaU  iron  vice  i 
to  bear  them  about,  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
sheeted  corpse ;  the  cottage  shook  violently, 
the  echoes  of  the  tremendous  falls  of  th» 
broad  sea's  sweep  lashing  the  rocky  beach  on 
the  seaw'ard  tide  of  the  Great  Orme,  were 
like  thunder-claps  run  into  one  another,  and 
the  real  thunder  of  the  sky  (shut  up  by  clouds 
as  by  mighty  folding-dbore  nung  with  moura- 
ing^  aheady  came  groaning  from  the  distance, 
and  the  bluenees  of  the  lignming  made  itself 
seen  within  the  room,  spite  of  the  light  with- 
in ;  yet  Ruth  perwveredin  her  desire  to  watch 
alone,  to  have  that  last  sad  ofiice  all  her  own^ 
and  the  women  retired  to  rest,  not  in  the 
house,  btu  according  to  common  usage  evea 
at  this  day  with  the  farroera'  servants  in  ra^ 
tired  pastoral  districts,  in  summer  at  least,  U>^ 
a  night's  re?t  in  the  straw  of  the  cow-house ^ 
all  the  older  farnv-huuses  accommodating 
their  cattle  under  the  same  roof  with  the  fam- 
ily, only  divided  by  a  wall  of  rough  stones. 

"The  dead  of  night  wa9  now  on  the 
worl<^  or  rather,  in  such  solitude,  on  two 
mountains,  their  double*  figured  blackness 
frowning  out  sudden  in  the  quiver  of  Ugbt- 
ning,  with  its  ghastly  day  of  a  moment ;  a 
sea  Bunnang  mountain  high;  a  sea-lashed 
dismal  beach;  and  an  upward  cataract  of 
spray,  that  mounted  half-way  up  the  face  of 
the  Orme's  Head  predpioe  next  the  wavei^ 
and  volatile  as  it  had  flown  up  on  the  wind's 
wing,  of  steady  force,  as  it  blew  a  settled  hur- 
ricane, in  falling  thundered  like  whole  waves 
that  had  ridden  air  and  broken  against  that 
wall  of  crags,  ratlier  than  the  mere  fbam  of 
that  wave's  raging.  The  stir  and  uproar  of 
the  elements  without  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  everlasting  peace  and  the  never-to- 
be-broken  silence  of  the  moruUty  within. 
That  form,  so  lately  agitated  as  those  els> 
mentSL  so  lately,  even  to  the  last,  trembling 
with  the  last  convulsions  of  the  most  power- 
fid  of  the  passions,  the  earthquake  of  the 
heart— now  lay  still  as  a  summer  nighti 
when  scarce  a  moth  is  heard  flitting,  a  dull 
shape  frightfiiliy  hinting  its  nature,  by  pro- 
jecnng  features  of  fiBice  and  hmb,  beneath  m 
sheet,  the  necessary  veil  between  its  meta- 
morphosed self  and  its,  so  recenfly,  fellow- 
being8,~a  perishini;  image  of  clay;  and  all 
those  elements  of  being,— those  hopee^  feara, 
wraths,  regfR's,  dotinjjrs.  jealousies,  whidi 
had  raged  withm  that  little  vault  of  a  bosom, 
as  do  thunder,  Hf  hming,  wind,  and  hail,  in 
that  of  oor  visible  heaven— all,  all  sunken  into 
peace,  and  no  more  left  of  the  yearnings,  the 
rapid  outstretchings  ot  the  busy  spuit,  than 
remains  of  its  eager  insect- hunting,  and  its 
f^hi  outstripping  our  siffht,  to  the  winter- 
stncken  bat,  when  it  steals  away  to  a  ruin- 
ous tomb,  damp  cleft  in  r»ck,  or  the  depth  of 
some  dun|;eon  in  a  tower's  ruin,  and  there 
hangs^  with  hundreds  more  of  its  raca 
so  stricken^  a  dull  mass  to  be  handled 
without  their  feeling  the  band,  not  a  winf 
stirred  of  so  manv  swif\  ones,  a  mere  bladL 
appendage  to  such  vault  I 

**  Ruth,  full  of  awful  and  sad  thoughts^ 
thus  ruminated : — *  And  I  shall  be  some 
time— I  care  not  were  it   now— like  tbia 
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4etr,  loleoin — sometfaiDg— Oh,  is  it  pos«i- 
ble  7  is  this  not  ray  inolher*t  corpse  7 — 
jes,  I  will  call  li  to — like  yoQ,  my  mother, 
at  now  you  are.  Why  should  1  feaj- to  raise 
the  sheet?  She  loveia  me,  as  well  as  her 
poor  distracted  heart  could  love  anv  things, 
dear  soul !  she  never  hart  me  while  living — 
why  now  7 — Yet  1  fear.  Like  what  you  are 
I  shall  be — shall  I  ever  be  like  what  you 
have  beeo?  Oh,  I  can  feel  what  you 
have  felt,  even  by  what  I,  a  foolish  child, 
ft^l  towards  a  father -I  never  knew.  Ah,  my 
God !  what  a  new  world  i  have  come  into 
ainoe  this  momia^'s  sun  rose  on  me!  My 
dear  father  beyond  that  sea  is  not  my  father 
— I've  been  dreaming  of  a  stranger-!  I*ve 
watched  and  wept,  and  lie  up  my  little 
watch-fire,  and  thrown  my  silly  amis  in  my 
-•leep,  and  dreamed  I  was  sleeping  on  his 
bosom,  snd  he*s  not  my  father?  He  is  not? 
Who  is  not  ?  Oh  mother,  mother,  you've 
made  rny  mind  like  this  storm,  and  left  nie 
alone,  directly !  W  by  do  i  say  *  Mother  ?* 
What  a  confusioo  *  1  have  no  fear  of  storm, 
or  your  poor  pale  death-look,  or  any  things, 
fori  wSfch  1  were  like  you ! — ^How  it  howls  1 
Was  thiit  the  u  ind  7' 

«It  was  not  the  wind.  She  approached 
the  case  rent,  and  screamed  at  sight  of  a 
human  face,  very  pale,  laid  dose  to  the 
panes,  and  then  two  hands,  lain  open  all 
about  them,  as  if  one  groping  in  blindness. 
It  was  a  shipwrecked  man,  wno,  having  by 
miracle  saved  himself  by  scrambling  along 
a  ledge  of  the  rocks,  in  the  retrocession  of 
the  waves,  and  clinging,  during  their  as- 
sault, had  groped  his  way  round  to  the  land 
side  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  and  directed 
perhaps  b^  voices  to  the  house  of  death,  was 
now  seeding  the  entrance.  AAer  her  first 
surprise,  Ruth  did  not  forget  her  nature  so 
far  as  to  delav  the  dues  of  hospitality  towards 
the  drenched!,  exhausted  man,  violently  as 
her  heart  beat  and  her  limbs  trembled.  She 
opened  the  door,  but  the  wrecked  man  was 
turning  the  contrary  way,  and  she  found  that 
lie  was  blind,  in  addition  to  his  other  cala- 
mities. Weather  beaten,  with  hands  wound- 
ed and  bleeding  with  the  sharp  rocks  he  had 
held  by,  and  hid  fjcc  smeared  with  the  blood 
his  bands  had  led  there  in  '.browing  back 
lus  black  hair,  that  flew  over  his  face  m  pro  • 
fusion,  blown  by  the  wind :  his  voice  shrill 
and  piteous*;  his  whole  appearance  was 
terrific  as  a  spectre,  and  his  feeble  groping 
in  darkne^e,  added  to  its  piteous  horror. 
Ruth  shaddered  at  taking  his  hand  as 
humanity  prompted,  yet,  looking  in  his 
face,  was  surprised  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
two  of  the  finest  eyes  that  ever  rolled, 
notwithstanding  their  loss  of  sight.  Light- 
Dmg  bad  so  far  paralysed  the  optic  nerve, 
-ss  to  nearly  destroy  its  function,  without 
•destroying   that   mysterious  power  in  the 


organ,  by  which  it  converses  with  other 
eyes,  in  the  universal  language  peculiar 
to  the  human  eye.  She  led  him  by  his  clay- 
like hand  to  the  fire,  proposing  to  there 
leave  hun  while  she  roused  The  women  in 
the  cow-house,  when  a  dreadful  embarrass- 
ment detained  her,  about  explaining  to 
him  the  melancholy  task  she  was  engaged 
in,  for  the  apartment  was  small,  and  with 
his  groping  to  the  least  distance  he  would 
grasp  the  dead.  She  told  him  distracted- 
ly the  situation,  and  ran  to  ctiU  up  the 
women. 

"  And  there  lay  that  i'npassioaed, 
lonr- agitated  being  who  had  dreamed 
and  groaned  out  life  {a  cold  automaton 
with  breath)  for  the  sake  of  tliat  dc-ar  one, 
now,  in  that  extraordinary  mommt,  by  such 
awful  coincidence,  returned  to  her  clay,  not 
to  her,  not  her  warm  heart  leapin*;  towards 
him,  nor  hei  arms  that  would  have  so  grasp- 
ed him  !  She  lay,  and  not  a  putse  stirred 
at  his  presence,  not  a  hand  was  extended  to 
his  helplessness,  as  he  felt  aboat,  nor  ooe 
sigh  was  left  for  the  dear,  dearest  Marma- 
duke,  the  lon;?-lost  husband,  shivering  and 
bleeding,  a  shipwrecked  man,  and  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth  blotted  to  hi  in,  for  ever  ! 
Such  are  human  hopes,  passions,  prospects, 
and  such  and  so  terrific  in  its  change, 
is  death  1  He  was  returned,  but  only  as 
earth  was  opening  fur  the  while  «shes  that 
alone  remained  of  so  mighty  a  flaitfe,  as  had 
consumed  a  heart,  and  made  it  dust  before 
it  ceased  to  palpitate,  antedating  the  work 
of  death  itselt." 

The  beacon  formed  of  the  death-bed 
of  Alice  of  the  Broken  Heart,  had  ef- 
fected the  purpose  for  which  she  had 
for  so  im«ny  years  kindled  fires  in  vain. 
The  seamen  of  the  vessel  which  Mar* 
maduke  was  on  board,  were  led  by  that 
light  to  make  for  the  bay  between  the 
two  Orme's  Heads,  but  missing  it 
through  the  fury  of  the  gale,  they  drove 
on  the  Head  itself. 

Marmaduke's  joy  on  finding  he  has 
a  daughter  is  profound— and  his  pa- 
rental love  for  her  is  not  less  but 
greater,  becatuse  he  cannot  see  the 
features  of  her  face,  for  "lightning 
bad  so  far  paralysed  the  optic  nerve  as 
to  nearly  destroy  its  function,  without 
destroying  that  mysterious  power  in 
the  organ  by  which  it  converses  with 
other  eyes,  in  the  universal  language 
peculiar  to  the  human."  The  shock 
and  melancholy  of  the  death  and  burial 
of  his  wifie,  under  circumstances  at 
once  so  wonderful  and  so  affisK^ting^ 
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had  caused  a  long  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness, during  which  he  was  attended  by 
Ruth.  **  Nothing  could  have  soothed 
that  poignant  agony  so  speedily,  but 
the  constant  watch,  and  the  soft  weep- 
ing tears  and  tender  heart  of  the  being 
who  stepped  in  to  fill  the  blank  void 
in  his  afiection ;  that  novelty  of  sweet 
relation  —  daughter — above  all  the 
daughter  as  he  believed,  of  that 
lost  dear  triend  whom  he  missed  with 
more  of  a  filial  than  conjugal  pain  of 
affection."  The  desire  of  a  daughter 
had  been  strong  in  his  heart  from  thq 
first ;  and  he  soon  resolved  to  abandon 
the  melancholy  house  of  the  Orme's 
Head  promontory,  and  having  done  so, 
obtained  the  very  farm-house  in  which 
he  was  born,  beside  the  river  Conway, 
in  the  pastoral,  rich,  and  romantic  vale 
ot  that  name ;  nor  could  such  loss  of 
sight  as  his  obliterate  its  charms  from 
his  memory — and  thus  Marmaduke 
Paull  was  contented  with  his  lot,  and 
grateful  to  Providence. 

But  alas !  for  poor  Ruth.  An  ideal 
father  had  all  her  life  long  been  the 
object  of  her  devout  and  reverential 
love ;  and  now  that  she  had  found  a 
real  father,  as  Marmaduke  Paull  be- 
lieved fflmself  to  be,  not  a  drop  of  his 
blood  was  in  her  veins— not  a  drop  of 
her  blood  who  had  been  his  wife. 
*«  While  she  looked  at  this  object  as 
one  come  back  from  the  dead,  and  re- 
called  the  long  portion  of  her  little 
life,  throughout  which  he  had  been  to 
her  as  some  gracious  being  of  some 
unknown  state  of  existence,  to  be  re- 
verenced and  mourned,  rather  than 
expected,  she  telt  a  confusing  contrast 
between  that  venerated  shadow  and 
the  actual  person  of  a  father, — ^that, 
•piritualized  by  distance,  and  almost 
certain  death,  this  a  palpable  bless- 
ing, a  smiling,  conversing;  tender, 
helpmate  (for  time  and  familiarized  to 
him  the  horror  of  blindness,  and  light 
was  not  quite  shut  out),  who  made  her 
feel,  for  the  first  time,  her  womanhood 
— her  own  capability  of  pleasing  and 
of  being  pleased — which  the  dismal 
taciturnity  of  love-melancholy  in  her 
former  ill-fitted  companion  had  never 
elicited.  She  could  not  help  often 
wishing  that  her  dream  of  the  parent 
figure,  vague  as  it  was,  had  been  less 
violently  broken— that  Marmaduke 
had  been  older,  even  sterner,  less  in- 


clined to  be  gentle  to  her  gentleneas^ 
and  almost  submissive  to  her  childish 
will." 

And  thus  Ruth  loves — is  in  love — 
with  Marmaduke  Paull — but  for  his 
sake  would  desire  to  live  on  his  virgin 
daughter  still ;  nor  ever  shuU  the  se- 
cret which  she  had  sworn  to  keep  at 
the  death-bed  of  "^  Alice  of  the  Bro- 
ken Heart,"  be  suffered  to  escape  her 
lips — ^if  it  be  muttered  not  in  the  deli- 
rium  of  dreams.  Marmaduke  was  in- 
deed old  enough  to  have  been  her 
father;  but  he  had  married  Alice 
when  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  in  spite 
**  of  all  the  disastrous  chances  which 
his  youth  suffered,"  he  was  in  the 
prime  and  strength  of  manhood, 
"gentle  of  eye,  pensive,  sensible,  of 
noble  forehead  and  presence,  a  strong 
mind  and  feeling  heart."  On  her 
blind  father's  knee  she  sat — round 
his  neck  at  his  bidding  she  wreath- 
ed her  arms — kissed  his  lips  many 
a  time  and  oft — and  lay  like  a 
child  in  his  bosom.  To  such  a  fa- 
ther **so  kind  and  so  forlorn,"  what 
affection  did  she  not  owe,  what  duty 
was  it  not  the  holy  impulse  of  her  pure 
spirit  to  perform]  And  8be  was  his 
daughter  still — for  pure  of  all  passion 
was  she  in  her  whitest  innocence — and 
how  could  she  have  the  heart  to  hurt 
by  coldness,  which  to  him  would  hare 
seemed  so  very  cruel,  the  noble  being 
who  had  received  her  into  his  heart  of 
hearts  1  The  situation  is  strange  in- 
deed, and  almost  too  distressful ;  but 
Mr.  Downes  has  conducted  the  story  (k 
her  sinless  love  with  that  unerring  de- 
licacy, which  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  purest  state  inspires,  and  so 
far  from  tnere  being  any  thing  repul- 
sive in  the  picture  of  her  filial  endear- 
ments— fatal  as  they  became— Corde- 
lia's self  is  not  a  holier  daughter  than 
Ruth ; — ^but  how  fares  it  with  her  father 
— and  why  is  the  tale  entitled  "  The 
Tragical  Passion  of  Mirmaduke 
Paull  1 

Marmaduke  had  never  loved  Alice 
as  a  happy  husband  loves  his  wife. 
He  had  married  her  because  she  was 
dying  of  love  for  him,  and  Alice  herself 
knew  that  she  had  his  affection,  and 
no  more  —  and  thence  her  **  pious 
fraud,"  by  which  she  hoped  without 
injury  to  any  body,  to  make  him  love 
the  mother  K>r  the  sake  of  her  and  his 
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child.    For  eighteen  years  or  more,  father.  Bhe  hardlj  iadnlgad  one  thoaght 

he  knew  not  that  a  child  had  been  bom  towards  the  anknown  real  authors  of  her 

unto  him,  or  what  it  was  to  have  a  fa-  ^»ng,  still  regarding  even  her,  who  dying 

ther's  heart.     All  in  a  moment   he  disclaimed  her,  as  her  mother.    While  this 

fiwnd  a  full-grown  daughter  in  his  ■^J'^fir  fancy  remained,  the  change  in  her- 

anus,  to  him  the  most  blessed  of  Gods  T   ^"^  T?  extremely  striking.     That 

creatures ;  and  blind  as  he  was,  for  he  ^^f^"^^^  ^'"^~"'  oversensitive  Took  and 


whole  manner,  which  allied  the  wild-dress, 
ed,  self-dependent,  solitary  girl  of  the 
Orme's  Head  downs  and  rocks  to  the  cha- 
racters of  romanoe,  as  now  changed  into 
the  more  natural,  if  nMre  homely  charao^ 
ter  of  a  happy,  heakhy,  though  delicate 
farmer's  daughter,  who,  instead  of  lying 
on  sea-weed  and  rock,  rolling  those  ex. 


had  but  a  glimmer  of  sight,  he  knew 
that  she  was  also  one  of  themost  beauti* 
All,  and  in  the  soimd  of  her  voice  there 
was  to  his  ear  music  angelical  and 
bom  in  heaven.  And  must  the  tiiQe 
come  when  that  ministering  and  guar- 
dian angel  will  leave  him  to  his  blind- 

Dess,  be  no  more  the  daughter  alone  pressive  eyes  round  a  dim  horizon  of  hazy 
—holiest  of  all  hdLj  names— but  a  "^  *»  search  of  a  visionary  father's  sail, 
wife !  Caring  little  for  her  father —  °**^  c*^  ^®"*  round  a  gentler  home-hori- 
ior  how  then  could  she  care  much—  *onof»hecp  walk,  to  view  the  flocks  white, 
inhabiting  another  house— watching  J^'Jgthere  (the  new  property  of  Marma- 
not  in  her  bed  to  hear  through  the  f?Jli^'ir«.r«^or.  nf%K^^ 
thin,  partition  of  her  blind  father-  ''}?^l^'t!^T.'J^J^.^^^  ^"^  -"^ 
often  restless  as  sailors  are  who   go 


no  more  to  sea— had  composed  him- 
self to  sleep.  Then  life  indeed  would 
be  worse  than  worthless,  and  welcome 
Che  sleep  of  the  grave. 


dews  on  the  Conwy's  side,  where  the 
evening  sun's  low  beams  slept  sweetly, 
woald  milk  as  many  owes  as  the  stoutest, 
while  the  blind  man,  sitting  on  some  oak 
root,  thickly  mossed,  or  a  bank  of  the  rocl^ 
brook  that  came  down  foaming  into  the 


It  hacf  so  happened  that  the  only  Conwy,  would  amuse  her  by  relating  the 

youthful  companion  of  Ruth  had  been  modes  of  farminglift,  and  of  dairy  keep. 

William  PauD,  a  nephew  of  Marma-  ing  in  disUnt  lands, 

duke's  and  like  him  a  sailor.    They  ^  •' It  wis  durmg  this  strange  hot  happy 

were  such  lovers  as  a  boy  and  girl  are  [<»8f  ^ilne"  on  her  part^  that  the  visit  of 

wont  to  be  when  so  plac^  and  it  was  '^L^'^^^."^!,  ^^f?**"  7'"l":°,^.  ^ 

*«ir^»%  A«  »..»*<wi    ik^TTiTI  ««:«!, u..—  qaent,  his  attentions  of  a  kind  not  to  be 

^JZ^^^il^I  J^^lfh!  i^  «  misunderstood,  the  Ulk  of  hi.  sister  Sophy 

^  "^T^^'^IJ^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  *"?"  explicitly  tending  to  the  view  of  courtiii 

"J^.^/t*  .  ^^^^  ^„*  ^  "O^ll  on  his  pit-and  not  long  after  that  a  su£ 

minted  lad,  and  loved  Ruth  with  all  den   and   total   change  came   over  her 

his  heart  and  all  his  soul ;  but  her  love  thought  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  her 

for  him  was  but  that  of  a  sister,  for  strange  tttnation.    The  asoeesi^  of  tell- 

iier  imagination  had  been  so  entirely  ing  the  truth  to  Marmaduke,  and  the  pain 

fiUed  with  dreams  and  visions  of  her  of  so  doing,  grew  hourlr  upon  her.    Her 

father's    return,  and  her   life  one  of  oheek  would  bum  with  blushes,  not  such 

such  trouble  and  desolation,  that  there  *■  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  "^  *•  ^®®'»  whenever  his 


parental  fondness  ui;^  him  to  the  pure, 
fond  endearments  af  a  fiEither.  Her  eyes 
would  shrink  down  firom  his  sightless  ones, 
and  remain  fixed  «n  the  ground  in  an  innoi. 
cent  shame  for  the  deceit  it  seemed  almost 
her  doom  to  practise,  on  one  so 


had  been  no  room  in  her  breast  for 
any  strong  emotion  towards  any  other 
object ;  and  of  such  love  as  William 
sometimes  spoke  c^  she  knew  nothing 

bat  the  name.    Now  she  knew  that   .. , ^^ 

she  loved  Marmaduke  far  more  dearly  hSpI^fiomuch  needing  a"  daoghtwl'  so 

and  profoundly  than  William— yet  as  likely  to  feeJ  aontely  the  bitter  disappouit- 

a  daughter  still— only  as  a  daughter —  ment  ofksving  a  darlinr  hope  and  feeling, 

and  her  feelings  are  thus  described.  for  wfaick  ho  had  resolved  to  resign  lUl 

other*,  at  so  early  a  staga  of  life,  thus 

**  For  some  time  this'  ailbctionate  girl's  harshly  and  eternally  baffled  and  rooted 

heart,  in  which  the  love  and  longing  of  a  out  of  his  bosom  J    He  had  said  to  his  own 

dasghter  towards  a  ^sionary  father  had  heart  'I  will  live  only  for  this  sweet  daugfa. 

wrought  so  long  its  sin^ar  effect,  sunk,  ter— she  shall  be  to  me,  fiiend,  helpmate,— 


as  it  were,  into  an  intoxicated  sleep.  The 
power  of  self-delusion  was  never  more  man. 
ifeated.  She  indulged  a  waking  dream, 
strong  as  reality,  tluit  tins  was  her  actual 
▼OL.  ZLL  12 


wife,  nKNuner— everything !  for  her  I  will 
live  and  die  a  widower!  No  hand  but 
Ruth's  shall  lead  me ;  no  hand  but  Ruth** 
be  about  my  death-bed;  or  cIom  theseayt% 
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or  plant  my  gravo  !*  She  could  ill  bear  to 
kraak  this  dream  by  saying,  <  you  have  no 
daughter.'  She  began  to  loath  food,  lose 
sleep,  cheerfulness,  color,  under  this  press, 
ing  occasion,  for  divulging  a  secret  that 
bad  grown  by  concealment  only  more 
grievous  to  be  divulged.  And  her  temper 
ehanged." 

Ruth  often  thinks  of  her  whom  till 
her  death-hour  she  had  thought  her 
mother,  and  whom,  all  for  her  love 
for  Marmaduke,  pitying  neighbors 
had  called  "Alice  of  the  Broken 
Heart."  Her  bones  could  not  lie  still 
in  the  grave,  were  some  whisper  heard 
there  by  the  dead,  that  the  orphan  on 
whom  that  oath  had  been  imposed, 
loved  her  Marmaduke,  and  was  en- 
joying his  presence  in  the  light  of  day 
and  the  sunshine  of  heaven.  Ruth 
felt  as  if  her  love  were  a  wrong  to  the 
dead — and  an  angry  ghost  hauBted 
her  sleep.  She  tells  Marmaduke  her 
dream. 

**  *  Oh  I  I  have  had  suob  a  dream !  Ruth 
said  one  morning,  on  meeting  her  fatherly 
protector,  at  the  farmhouse  door,  just  as  tho 
son  was  rising,  and  the  soft,  dim,  blue  haze 
of  the  parting  summer  night,  was  seen 
eorling  like  a  steam,  all  along  the  course 
of  the  Conwy  river,  and  growing  all  alight 
with  the  horiioatal  beams  from  across  the 
grand  expanse  of  sea,  and  all  was  still 
throughout  the  riverside,  dales,  copses,  and 
flowery  recesses  between  the  whitening 
rocks.     *  I  saw  poor  dear  Alice.' 

"  •  Your  mother  V  he  interrupted  her. 
*  Aye,  my  mother — ^I  saw  her  lying  as  she 
lay  that  dreadful  night  you  came  home — 
(blessed  night  f^r  that,  as  it  was) — ^I 
thought  as  I  stood  looking  at  her  solemn 
face,  through  my  teirs,  and  was  stooping 
to  kiss  those  poor  lips,  so  shockingly 
formal,  they  came  a  little  apart,  and  a 
■low  smile  seemed  coming — but  oh,  what 
a  smile  I  spiteAil,  scornfiil,  sneering,  bit- 
ter— ghastly!— and  her  dead  eyes  half 
opened  to  leer  at  me,  and  oh,  they  were 
erueller  than  even  the  smibi  Then  a 
heaving  of  the  shroud  over  her  poor  bo- 
som  came  on,  and  then  a  sound  crept  hoi- 
lowly  through  her  cold  mouth,  thit  at  last 
made  up  a  word—**  Rival !  rival  me '.  Mo  ?" 
And  as  it  grew  stronger,  more  words— 
ihrious  ones  came,,  and  her  ruffled  arm 
started  up— oh,  father !  sprung  up  and  tore 
open  her  winding  sheet  at  the  breast,  an4 
"  heard  «*what  if  this  breast  did  not  give 

n  suck?  dare  yon  wound  this  heart  within 

Dare  vou  torture  it  ?    lUvalmeT"  Oh, 

t  tell  you  how  frightful  it  was  to  see 

d  white  lips  sneer,  and  glassy  fixed 


ejea  stir  again  to  bitterly  cune  one  with  a 
look!' 

»*  •  That't  a  wild  dream,  in  truth,'  Mar- 
maduke replied.  *  Poor  soul !  her  jea. 
lously  hardly  would  survive  death;  and 
to  be  jealous  of  her  own  child ! — What 
could  put  such  fancies  into  such  an  inno- 
cent little  brain  as  my  Ruth's,  I  wonder ! 
— and  did  poor  Alice  not  suckle  you'  my 
dear  7'  He  missed  the  deeper  meaning  of 
these  fancied  words.—*  And  that  was'nt  all. 
I  heard  the  same  roaring  as  was  all  night 
tfieii — but— oh,  father!— the  wildest  winds 
that  bellow  among  the  sea  caverns  of  Llan- 
duddno  rocks,  that  snap  the  trees  rooted  ^in 
the  mountain  stone  off  short,  and  pile  the 
waves  up  like  ruins  tumbling  about,ali  along 
the  coast,  were  never  like  that  in  my  dream, 
for  that  had  a  frightful  human  voice  7 — It 
was  a  terrible  wind  and  a  voice  too,  in  one, 
a  wild,  threatening,  furious,  mad,  madden, 
ing  voice-— for  I  ran  mad  to  hear  it  when 
they  told  me  that  was  my  mother's  voice- 
no — it  was  the  **  Fury  of  the  Great  Orme'a 
Head"— (what  b  a  fury  7  I've  read  of  it,  bat 
forget^-something  like  a  mad  ghost  tbathas 
a  bloody  whin,  isn't  it7) — No  matter — well  I 
this  voice  of  this  Fury  was  my  mother's 
turned  into  that  thing !  and  go  where  I 
would — it  raved  behind  me~off  sea  and  off 
land,  up  from  earth,  and  down  from  the 
clouds,  and  raging  along  the  beach,  and 
the  mountain's  side,  every  where  tliat  wind, 
or  that  voice  or  the  wind  followed  me,  a 
pale  wretch,  sometimes  turning  to  ask 
mercy,  sometimes  lying  flat  on  the  earth, 
like  as  praying  for  my  grave  to  let  mo  in, 
fVom  it,  and  the  sound  it  made  was, 
*«Ruth  shall  rue!  Ruth  shall  niel  Rath 
the  wretch !  Ruth  the  wretched  1" 

«( « It*s  thii  melancholy  life  you  lead  with 
me,  poor  child !  that  gives  you  these  wild 
dreams,'  Marmaduke  said,  deeply  musing. 
'To  lead  about  a  blind  useless  being 
from  one  sunny  nook  to  another,  is  not  a 
life  for  a  beautiful  young' 

**She  interrupted  him  eagerlv — *  Me- 
lancholy 7—1  should  go  melancholy  mad 
if  any  body  but  I  led  yoa  so  !  And  oh  ! 
do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  dead — 
that  Alice— my  mother,  1  mean — can  look 
down  jealously  on  your  being  led  by  me, 
I  mean  by  any  body  but  her  7  I  would  be 
sore  sorry  to  pain  her  poor  ghost,  if  I  knew 
it,  and  mdecd  I  do  fancy  that  if  I  were  dy. 
ing,  I  should  cry  bitterly  when  I  was  shown 
the  new  girl,  or  the  woman,  or  wife, — 
whatever  might  be,  who  must  take  your 
Ruth's  office — ^your  forgotten  Ruth's! — 
So  I  can  feel  for  her.' 

** «  But  you  must  marry,  sweet — wiD 
your  husband  leave  you  to  me,  think  yoa  V 
said  he  laughing. 

"  •  Never  I  —  Husband  7 — I  never  will 
give  one  the   power  to  part  ni!    newr 
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wUlellhrel  Tet  what  do  I  Ulk 7*  And 
■heiigfaed  with  almost  the  deep  holIowneM 
of  groaning. 

•<  'And  what  wat  that  deep  mgh  for  7'  he 
mqnired.  *  I've  remarked  year  tones  of 
voice  altered  of  late ;  how  low  thej  are,  Tet 
how  aoAly  sweet,  and  how  moarnfull 
What  is  the  matter,  my  own  7 — Gone ! ' 

**  Roth  had  yanished  at  the  moment  of 
his  potting  this  qaestion.'* 

The  recital  of  this  dream  had  a  wild 
effect  on  Marroaduke,  who  grew  daily 
a  more  and  more  altered  man.  Ruth 
yrts  pained  to  perceive  a  certain  cold- 
ness in  his  manner— some  changes  in 
his  mode  of  endearment— and  an  alter- 
ation in  his  familiar  terms  of  address- 
ing her— and  wist  not  what  could  be 
the  cause.  The  dream  haunted  Mar- 
roaduke, when  Ruth  had  forgotten  it. 
«•  Oh  I  that  1  might  see  her  fiice  but 
once  \  and  then  I  should  see  it  for 
ever  !  What  would  her  goine  for 
ever  be  like  ?  Like  a  death  bell  that 
told  me  ereiy  human  heart  but  my 
own  stood  still !  Yet  she  muMt  go  ? 
Yes .'  she  must  marry^  but  that's  a  ais- 
Una  thing;  and  they  will  have  it  you 
are  much  like  me^  Ruth;  yet  youWe 
&ir  they  say,  but  dark-eyed,  and  I  am 
ail  dark  !  Do  ^ou  thinK  you're  like 
me,  child  I**  Dunng  this  soliloquy  Ruth 
happened  to  approach,  was  dumb, 
confused,  statue-like  a  moment,  then 
sprung  away  from  sitting  by  him. 
"That  can  never  be.  Oh  no  !  well- 
a-day,  how  should  that  be  1  But 
our  old  folk  talk  silly  about  these 
things."  Marmaduke  was  so  engross- 
ed in  thought  that  he  heard  her  imper- 
fectly, and  soliioouized  aloud  and  un- 
coosciousl^r  on  a  tresh  topic.  **  I  wish 
I  were  again  at  the  Orme's  Head  now. 
I  was  happier  in  the  eternal  melan- 
choly music  of  that  sea,  the  whistling 
of  that  gorse  on  the  bleak  sea -side 
down  where  Ruth  and  I  first  walked 
toother,  than  I  have  been  here,  in  the 
midst  of  sweet  meadows  and  singing 
birds,  and  Conwy  plashing  pleasantly 
against  its  sod  banks."  **Andso  do 
I !"  Ruth  exclaimed  eagerly,  "let  us 

f>  back  there ! — ^let  us  make  a  change, 
do  so  love  the  wildness  of  every  thing 
there— the  fierce  screaming  sea  birds, 
the  hollow  bellowing  of  our  mountains, 
the  storms,  and  the  waves." 
Marmaduke  soon  after  this  hears  from 
Ruth's  own  lips  an  innocent  confes- 
sion of  the  intimacy — the  affection — it 
might  be  the  love— and  something  like 


an  engagement  between  herself  and  his 
nephew.  We  pass  over  some  part  of 
the  story  here,  which  is  very  painful 
in  the  book,  and  would  be  more  so  in 
an  abridgment — and  simply  mention 
that  he  vehemently  urges  their  mar- 
riage, believing  now  that  she  is  in 
love  with  her  cousin,  and  that  after 
some  distressing  situations,  Ruth  re- 
solves to  tell  William  that  she  never 
can  be  his,  and  if  possible  to  bring 
herself  to  tell  Marmaduke  that  she  is 
not  his  daughter.  She  breaks  with  her 
lover  —  but  she  falters  and  fails  in 
all  her  attempts  to  bring  on  such  a 
conversation  with  her  supposed  fiai- 
ther,  as  may  end  in  her  communicat- 
ing to  him  that  strangest  secret. 
Meanwhile  Marmaduke,  who  knows 
not  that  she  has  refused  to  marry  Wil- 
liam, leads  a  solitary  and  almost  in- 
sane life  in  a  sort  of  cave  hollowed 
out  in  the  base  of  Llanduddno  rocks 
by  the  wtives,  not  whhout  danger  of  his 
being  surprised  by  the  returnmg  tide, 
and  climbing  the  Orme's  Head,  is 
often  seen  at  a  height  where  few 
would  have  believed  it  possible 
for  a  blind  man  to  clamber  alone. 
Ruth  leads  not  his 'steps  now,  but 
lives  with  Sophy,  William's  sister, 
who  is  sorely  perplexed  with  her 
mysterious  conduct,  at  the  larm  in 
the  vale  of  Conwy.  But  sometimes 
she  visits  him— and  on  one  occasion, 
after  she  had  been  speaking  passion- 
ately, but  vaguely,  of  her  determina- 
tion  never  to  separate  from  him— he 
exclaims,  •*  We  never,  never  will — ^kiss 
your  father,  my  sweet  innocent !  nay 
do !  Parii  have  I  been  mad  t  My 
own  dear  child,  dry  your  eyes— nay, 
let  me  kiss  them  dry.  Stop  here  this 
week— stop  a  month.  Nay,  but  Til 
come  back  to  the  other  farm.  Wil- 
liam must  give  you  up.  At  least  d^ 
it,  my  dear :  /defer  the  matter."  •*  De- 
fer V^  she  said  sobbing.  And  nothing 
now  was  talked  of  in  the  little  round 
of  the  hamlet,  and  cots  up  the  Vale  of 
Conwy,  but  the  mysterious  conduct  of 
father  and  daughter. 

Marmaduke,  in  the  multitude  of  the 
thoughts  within  him,  at  last  resolves 
to  confess  them  all  to  an  elderly  clergy- 
man named  Llewellyn,  whose  condi- 
tion, character,  and  occupations,  are 
beautifully  described  —  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Wordsworth's  Churchyard 
among  the  Mountains — and  contrasted 
perhaps  needlessly,  though  naturally, 
and  we  fear  at  that  time  truly,  with 
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those  of  a  sad  scamp— once  an  excise, 
man — but  who  had  long  been  in  ho  ; 
orders — nick-named  ••  Sfw^^fc."  The 
Pastor  and  his  friend  walked  out  in  the 
twilight — and  here  m  the  account  of 
what  passed  between  them,  as  far  as 
it  might  be  revealed. 

«« *  Vm  always  vexed/  laid  the  patient 
paHtor,  *  when  that  poor  man  comet  over 
the  bay ;  but  if  one  thwarted  him,  and  shut 
our  doors  against  him,  who  knows  how 
much  malice  andunohoritableness  we  might 
be  accessary  to  instilHng  into  his  heart  and 
poor  blmd  soul,  so  adding  to  his  deformity 
m  the  sight  of  God  7  For  a  like  reason,  I 
never  argue  with  him,  for  knowing  it  must 
be  a  chastening  hand — pray  God  it  bo  not 
too  heavy,  for  the  old  man  to  boar  I — an 
Almighty  chastening  hand,  not  my  feeble 
voice,  that  can  alone  reform  him,  what 
would  my  haranguing  do,  but  add  stubborn, 
ness  and  ingratitude  to  his  other  faults  V 

"  *  You're  in  the  right,  sir  !  *  Mavma- 
dnke  suddenly  broke  forth, « the  least  said 
to  an  incorrigible  or  iBovitable  sinner,  is 
the  most  mercy*' 

**  ( And  what  woald  you  with  me,  my 
friend  and  neighbor  7*  the  other  inquired, 
M  they  reached  the  strand. 

««  *  In  truth,  I  know  not  what  I'  said 
Marmaduke  in  a  hurried  manner — *  advice ; 

Sit  who  can  advise  about  such  a  point  7 — 
ere  sjrmpathy,  then — pity— no--abhor. 
rence !  yet  I  wroiig  myself, — some  human 
heart  besides  my  own  to  conceive  what  I 
fbel,— but  how  can  another  feel  it  7  That's 
the  very  point !  I  pant  after  feUow.feeiing 
in  a  pain,  a  hideous  perplexity,  the  very 
essence  of  which  is,  that  ny  fellow-men 
never  did,  never  can  ieel  it  7  The  worst, 
the  foulest,  are  as  newborn  babes  and  inno- 
cents in  that !  Let's  go  back !  I  may  make 
you  hate  me.shudder  at  me,  but  never, never 
make  you  a  sharer,  a  comforterm  my  most 
strange  trouble  !  One  point  that  I  thought 
to  ask  advice  on,  1  have  bad  settled  even 
now,  by  talking  with  that  man  ;  the  other 
is  not  one  of  human  action-— no  matter  of 
choice,  nothing  to  reject  or  admit — but 
something  I  am  already  a  committed  wretch 
in  having  dared  to  divulge  even  thus  far  f 

*• '  Sit  on  thb  ledge  of  rock,  I  entreat  you,' ' 
said  the  pastor,  trembling  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  this  seeming  confession  of  some 
black  sin,  from  one  whose  religious  feel- 
ings he  knew  to  be  strong,  and  whose  lifey 
at  least  while  on  shore,  simple  and  innocent. 

"  ♦  Nay,'  Marmaduke  rejoinod,  with  hol- 
low voice  of  suppressed  anguish, '  lead  me 
to  that  shadow.    It  is  the  clifi^  or  is  night 

ckaning  eastward,  that  I  see  7' 


<*  *  No,  it's  that  horn  of  this  cove  which 

Jts  off  the  west  and  its  light  from  oar 

eyes.'— *  No  matter — lead  me   into  some 

dark -Oh,  father  1  let  me  so  ot.U  you, 

for  1  know  your  goodness,  your  loving  *  ind- 
ness  to  me  and  to  all  men,  beyond  a^iy  of 
these  old  holy  men  that  people  used  to  con. 
fess  themselves  to,  and  cry  to  *<  Father,  fiu 
ther !— oh,  father  *  wnat  shall  I  do  7'  As  a 
mortal  father,  too,  me  blest  in  a  sweet 
daughter,  as  I  am'  cursed  in  one,  I  most 
ask  you,  what  shall  I  do  7  what  can  1  do  7 
You  cannot  more  doat  on  yoar  sweet  girls 
at  home,  than  I  do  on  mine— yet ' 

*« « What !  Ruth  turned  out  so  Ul  7 
Curse  in  Asr  ?  My  heart  bleeds  for  her,  as 
much  as  for  you.  Oh !  what  has  that  oooe 
innocent  creature  done  7' 

**  « Dane  ?  Made  mine  a  happy  life  wero 
it  ending  now,  by  but  the  short  time  she 
was  witli  me  here,  where  she  must  not  lead 
me  longer !  Oh  never  think  it  was  she  that 
I  meant  cursed  me !  She's  innocence  it- 
weHf-^She  has  done  nothing.' 

•t-  ^  Be  composed — trust  in  God's  promise 
to  save  the  wicked  hmui's  soul  alive,  wbe 
turneth  away  from  the  wickedness  he  hath 
commit* ed«--and  so  trusting,  now  trust  nir 
also  with  this  hidden  itin  that  is  so  heavy  io 
your  breast.' 

**  *  I  talk  and  but  mislead  you,'  answered 
Marmaduke.  *  I  have  no  heavy  sin  hero  ! 
I  have  committed  none,  or  but  what  be- 
longs to  the  common  evil  of  our  natures. 
It  is  my  very  loathing  of  sinful  thoughts^ 
and  promptings  of  we  foul  fiend,  that 
drives  me  to  you.* 

** « You  are  in  danger  then  of  falling — 
you  cannot  resist  some  fierce  temptatian* 
or  fear  yon  will  fail  in  the  conflict  7* 

«*  *  Oh  no,  no,  by  all-seeing  God,  no  !  sa 
far  from  that '— - 

**  <  Nay,  nay,  brother^  keep  to  yourself 
the  nature  of  the  temptation — I  have  no 
curiosity— I  can  equally  pray  for  your  de- 
liverance, know  it,  or  know  net.  It  is  be- 
fore God,  n  ot  man,  we  are  to  preetrate  oar- 
selves  and  be  ashamed.  Be  not  angry,  how- 
ever, if  I  say — be  not  too  bold — **  Let  him 
who  standetU  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

*«  *  Dear  and  good  man — feel  for  me !  I 
have  nothing  to  confess !  the  ideas,  the 
feelings  that  come  between  me  and — and 
— that  dear  child  of  mino--are  horrors, 
ugly  horrors,  not  temptations.  This  pw. 
plezed  talk---4his  delirium,  as  it  must  aeem 
to  you,  is  a  faint  picture — woe's  me  !  bat 
a  shadow— -of  that  confounding  of  finest 
and  foulest  feelings,  delicious  and  pure 
thoughts,  and  loathsome  ones,  that  aro  now 
for  ever  fighting  here,  and  here!*  and  he 
struck  his  forehead  and  his  breast. 

«•  « The  only  temptation  I  know,  s* 
iuch,  is  the  all.pure  joy  that  tender  fathers 
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M  in  riuk  daughters  I    What  jrou  feel  to    a  monastic  niio,)  nover  fiul  to  mapire,  and 
yoOTs-wliai  yoirll  feel  to-night  when  '•    ?  Kpoasibly  the  recent  view  of  onol^er  leading 


ktw  her  and  'say  **  good  nifBt,  my  \o\ . 
Tka^t  wtiftt  I  aione  want.  In  ^ata  chrae't 
Tka^^  what  1  had  for  a  while— that  is  what 
I  d^^pair  ever  to  have  mora  1  Is  that  a  wish 
to  *  coniesaed  1  WUh  beside,  Heaven  that 
he^  ihe  knows  I  have  not— I  would  not  live 


((im,  these  or  other  deeper  springs  of  female 
resolve  and  strong  emotion,  possessed  the 
forlorn  girl  on  this  solemn  walk. 

"  *  Suppoae  ic- possible,*  she  began  to  aajr, 
tremulously,  but,  as  she  proceeded  energatt- 
cally.  '  that  I  should  not  be  your  daughter  af- 


*ww>v   u«^   a^UWVVO  A    l«a*«    UV» •    TTVUIU   UVkltTW  VaM^|         Mint   a   OIIWUIU    #»V»   W    JVIA*    %iUV^UM%i»     mtA- 

to  hive — I  would  execdte  on  my  most  exe>  ter  all !  no  kin  at  all  to  j^ou  1  no  more  near- 

crable  sel^  justice,  bloody  justice,  could  it  ever  neas  of  blood  than  there  is  between  two  peo- 

amouut  to  that  r       '  pla  that  may  marry;  not  so  much  of  course 


'And  what  deprir  ^you  of  a  fathers  hap- 
piness 1    1  can't  yet  uaderstand.' 

*'  *  You  well  may  not— I  cannot  clothe  the 
subject  in  iis  proper  ^ords,  to  startle  a  pure 
and  innocent*^ou^^«rf  father  all  at  once. 
Ah !  sir,  you  never  dreamed  of  wishing  that 
dear  child  of  your  bosom,  to  be  no<  the  child 
of  your  bosom ;  yeu  are  proud  to  feel  her 
your  own— you  nave  her  oabyhood  in  your 
eye  yet  I  /  never  knew  I  had  that  longing 
of  my  soul,  foolish  longing !  granted,  a  bab/ 
girl,  till  in  the  full  beautv— yes !  my  soul  is 
not  bhnd — the  glorious  beauty  of  woman- 
hood, it  burst  upon  me,  mixed  with  the  bland- 
ishments of  a  sweet  child,  and  a  helpless 
one !  If  yet  you  are  in  the  dark,  1*11  try  to 
talk  with  something  like  method,  by  the  edge 
of  the  sea— but  I  detain  you  from  home.' 

"  'Till  midoigfat,  and  welcome,  if  I  can  but 
lighten  your  breast  a  grain  of  its  load.  The 
corate  wiii  not  stir  uter  hisjugand  pipe  is 

S'Tea  to  him,  and  the  night's  sweet  and  soft 
!ethjiks  I  see  a  litde,  and  I  hope,  that 
whereas  I  at  first  feared  that  sin  and  i*hame 
bronghi  you  to  m&  as  a  guilty  man,  the  truth 
is,  that  a  virtuous  horror  of  even  its  image  too 
cbse,  and  a  delicate  purity  and  over-dread  of 
even  an  involuntary  step  out  of  Nature's  (or 
our  seonnd  nature's)  strict  path,  brings  you 
to  me  as  your  adviser,  not  confessor.' 

"  The&^nversation  that  followed  was  long 
and  low,  as  they  ulked  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea  by  starlight.  The  words  of  Marmaduko 
as  tb«y  returned,  and  he  paused  near  the 

house,  were '  So  by  that  time  you  will 

have  weighed  all  I  have  aaid,  and  you  will 
seal  my  aooml  J  expect  your  judgment  as 
I  m^ht  that  of  heaven  made  audible,  and  will 
no  more  think  of  disobedience  to  it,  than  to 


as  between  two  cousins  (and  a  burning  blush 
sufTused  her  whole  face) ;  just  as  if  I  had  been 
only  at  nurse  with  Alice  Woolstoncraft,  or 
any  poor  soul  yuu  was  married  to,  and  di* 
rectly  forced  away  from,  ss  you  was  from 
her ;  Alice  no  mother  of  mine !  only  "  make 
believe  so,"  as  children  say ;  and  could  yoo 
love  me  afterwards,  at  all?  When  I  should 
be  nothing  to  yau,  not  your  Ruth,  but  some- 
body eUe^s  Ruth,  you  would  never  care  for 
me  more,  wsuUl  ye,  now?'  she  said,  affecting 
playfulness*  Dear  Marmadnke!— a  funny 
way  of  calling  my  dad ! — make  believe  now 
I'am  a  poor  strange  girl  on  a  sudden,  you  not 
my  father,  she  not  my  mo; her— wouldn't 
that  be  bein^r  quite  a  stranger?  And  now  ao 
yau  lotemer 

*<  This  was  a  wild  start  of  feeling,  m  that  so 
aoftening  hour,  and  that  love-whisp«ing 
scene  amons  the  fragrant  lime-trees,  and  low 
twitter  of  sleepy  birds,  which  the  next  mo- 
ment msde  the  impassionate  girl  start  at  her* 
herself;  and  wish  to  Grod  she  could  recall  the 
words  I  They  smote  her  like  guilt,  in  spite 
of  truth,  that  told  her  she  but  vraled  the  sim- 
ple fact  as  a  wild  hypothesis ;  for  Marraaduka 
had  not  even  been  fosttr-f^Lihet  to  her,  and 
his  wife  bad  not  been  mother,  and  he  had 
never  even  witnessed  or  shared  at  all  her  part 
of  foster-mother  which  alone  washers.  What 
was  he  then  to  her  7  Even  the  sh  ado w  of  af- 
finity existed  not,  and  a  brief  period's  mockery 
of  a  relationship  alone  stood  oetween  them  as 
a  barrier  to  mutual  warmer  passion.  Ought 
it  to  divide  them,  ro  needing  as  well  as  loving 
each  other  1  Might  not  such  a  singular  ad- 
vent of  a  tie  render  it  only  firmer,  fonder, 
perhaps  purer,  for  the  short  delusion  7 

"  AU  tnese  questions  fiew  over  the  mind  of 
crowd  of  some  fly" 


the  voice  of  €k)d,  whose  minister  you  are.    her  companion  as  a  crowd  of  some  flying 

If  my  chiicf  must  be    things  might  do  across  a  akv  of  leaden  hue, 

"  '  * ' '      which,  whether  black  as  nignt,  or  snowy  as 

silver- winged  sea  birds,  the  aroused  eye  oan- 


her  companion  as 
Two  ihtes  depend  on  it.    If  my  chiicf  must  be 
a  wi£e — if  we  must  live  apart— if  she  ougU  to 

become  an  unvi/tinfi'wite,  and  keep  her  faith,  

if  my  heart  burst,  FlI  not  rebel  against  your  not  distinguish  ere  all  are  past,  and  nothing 

Tcrdict,  it  shall  burst  alone  /* "  %a  again  except  that  akv  of  leaden  hue.    And 

On  his  way  home,  Marraailuke,  un-  y«^  ^^  ?*^«  disturbed  its  calm  and  monoto- 

vu  ***»    r  "^        J     I^^  !L     TVi     l!:  ny.    Not  a  word  of  answer  had  ha  the  recol- 

der  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Clergy-  ^^^^  ^  „,k^  ^  busy  ^as  he  with  this 

man's  daughter,  is  met  by  Ruth,  m  wild  train  of  thoughts;  but  when  it  had  pasa- 

great  alarm  at  the  latedess  of  the  hour,  ed  over,  tkm  the  (imamned)  acmal  nature  of 

who  struck  at  sight  of  her  old  office  their  connection,  and  his  own  deseased  state 

thus  taken  by  another,  could  not  speak  tt^'I^A^^n^I'j^^^^ 

J   r  -«   „u^^  «J«««  «u^..^u  «i«A  ness,  and  consistmg  rather  of  ominous  fati- 

a  word  for  a  short  space,  though  she  ^^  oi future  unhalfewed  firea,  than  any  pia- 

knew  who  was  his  guide.     Resummg  Mnt  mischief  like  that  sky  assumed  an  add- 

ber  too  dea?  office,  she  walked  happy  ed  gloom.    Fancy  for  the  very  first  time  had 

by  hlsSMe.  ^"  ^^  Xoobq^  not  by  his  own  thoughts  but 

^  '     '  by  her  mnocent  fears  of  u//er/v  losing  his  af- 

"  Toe  deep  stillnesa  of  the  sommer  night,  fection,  forcing  way  from  her  fiill  heart.    But 

•ocaetbing  of   boldness  which  dark  and  a  frmcy  would  not  return  to  her  restraint.  And 

tftarry  heaven'^  free  vastness,  and  glooms  of  *  Sujmose  it  votsible  «^  wot  not  my  dough- 

wood  and  mountain  (lor  they  had  to  pass  tcrttfUrallr    This  echo  of  her  words  was 

along  the  tkirt  of  an  ancient  wood  inclosing  dastmed  never  more  to  be  aileat  in  the  heart 
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of  Panll,  idle  aad  dreamy  as  they  seemed^  till 
tbat  amtated  heart  found  a  sweet  or  dismal 
rest— the  rest  of  love's  haven  or  life's  end." 

The  good  clergyman  had  under- 
taken to  find  outt  for  Marmaduke, 
what  was  truly  the  state  of  Ruth's  af- 
fections towards  her  cousin,  who  had 
been  greatly  exasperated  by  her  hesi- 
tations, retractations,  and  delays ;  and 
having  employed  his  daughter  for  tbat 
purpose,  she,  from  Ruth's  blushes  and 
agitation,  concluded  that  she  was  in 
love  with  him,  but  averse  to  leave  her 
blind  father  without  a  prptector.  The 
result  of  her  inquiries  having  been 
communicated  to  Marmaduke  by  the 
pastor,  he  betrayed  no  strong  emo- 
tion ;  **  but  a  paleness,  so  marked  in 
its  steady  usurpation  of  his  whole  face, 
through  all  its  weather-marks  and 
bronze  of  climate,  so  nearly  amount- 
ing to  the  complete  bloodless  marble 
hue  of  a  corpse."  After  this  he  com- 
manded her  to  marry  her  cousin,  and 
her  strength  of  mind  being  completely 
subdued,  she  gave  her  consent,  though 
with  a  breaking  heart.  She  now 
passed  most  of  her  life  along  in  the 
most  out-of-the-way  places ;  but  pry- 
ing eyes  were  upon  hei^-and  she  had 
been  several  times  observed,  on  any 
person  coming  near  her,  to  huddle 
away  some  needle-work,  and  look  like 
"a  guilty  thing  surprised."  Wan, 
sunken-eyed,  and  drooping,  vulgar 
malignity  circulated  the  most  infa- 
mous whispers  against  her  and  her 
father— '•  this  privy  preparation  of 
baby  linen  was  necessary" — and  "the 
simple  sea-fearing  youth"  was  pitied  as 
about  to  become  the  legal  protector  of 
a  worse  than  spurious  offspring.  "The 
horrid  rumor  reached  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Llewellyn's  niodest  and  virtuous 
daughter;  and  though  recoiling  from 
all  credit  of  such  a  crime,  she  one  uay 
told  her  friend  what  had  been  said  by 
many,  and  "  then  fixing  her  eyes  on 
a  little  shut  basket,  unable  to  speak, 
fell  into  hysterical  sobbing."  Ruth 
was  neither  astounded  nor  incensed 
by  the  shocking  slander;  her  only 
thought  was,  that  now  she  must  no 
longer  assume  the  disguise  of  a  daugh- 
ter. Then  opening  the  basket,  she 
took  out  and  unfolded  before  her 
friend — "an  almost  finished  hhroud— 
her  own."  That  very  night  she  dis- 
closed to  Mr.  Llewellyn  the  secret  of 
her  birth,  and  broke  a  promise  made 
to  the  d;^ing,  "the  last  degree  of 
cruel  impiety,  hi  the  universal  opinion 


of  the  Cambro-British  rural  population 
even  to  this  day." 

Mr.  Llewellyn  cautiously  broke  to 
the  "altered  man,  whose  whole  aspect 
had  assumed  something  of  gaunt 
ghostlincss  and  wildness,"  the  extra- 
ordinary revelation  of  his  supposed 
daughter ;  and  its  efiect  upon  him  is 
described  with  prodigious  power.  It 
was  not  joy — ^but  acute  anguish  and 
grief.  "Ah!  sir,"  at  last  he  said, 
"  what  was  this  you  murmured  on  my 
ear  1  or  did  I  dream  1  RtUh  no  child 
of  mine  !  God  !  I  can  never  l)elieve 
it!  Not  a  fother!"  These  are  in- 
deed 

"  Gleams  of  redeeming  tenderness." 

Marmaduke  is  vindicated  from  all  that 
might  have  seemed  questionable,  or 
worse  than  questionable,  in  his  dis- 
tracted love  for  his  daughter,  and  we 
"  sympathise  with  the  pteasure  of  the 
good  man  in  this  evideiice  of  his  nei^h- 
Dor's  purity  of  secret  mind  ;  for  ^rief 
and  regret  were  ihe  first  visible  signs 
of  returning  consciousness."  The 
darker  idea  of  some  unholy  flame,  in- 
stead of  proving  its  reality,  by  now 
leaping  out  of  the  sphere  of  troubled 
dreams  into  life,  as  the  barrier  was 
removed,  had  vanished  a$  a  dream ; 
but  the  faiher^s  love,  distinct  and 
pure,  survived  the  ordecd,  and  came 
forth  mourning  over  the  loss  of  its 
object,  instead  of  being  swallowed  up 
in  any  more  selfish  species  of  pas- 
sion." 

They  who  had  been  most  forward 
to  spread  the  horrid  calumny  were  as 
forward  to  crush  it,  and  to  believe  the 
truth.  Old  rumors,  corroborative 
of  Ruth's  confession,  were  revived ; 
and  Marmaduke  having  obtained  a 
certain  clue  to  the  residence  of  a  per- 
son important  to  the  establishment  of 
the  fact,  set  out  with  a  boy  for  his 
guide,  to  a  hut  in  a  sequestered  spot, 
tenanted  by  an  ancient  woman  of  the 
obstetric  (also  the  black)  art,  who  had 
been  the  agent  in  the  strange  jret 
tender  stratagem  of  his  deceased  wife. 
But  not  till  ne  had  written  thus  to 
Ruth. 

"Daughter  of  my  heart  still!  I 
have  nothing  to  forgive !  I  l>elieve  you 
only  deceived  me  at  first,  in  pity  to  a 
dying  woman,  and  afterwards  in  love 
for  me.  We  will  not  part.  Nothing 
but  the  hand  of  death  shall  now  divide 
your  hand  from  mine,  m^  sweet  guide, 
my  child,  my  all  in  tais  world.    Be 
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comforted  and  lire  for  me,  aud  so  that 
you  live  with  me,  make  whatever  your 
own  inooceat  love  likes  of  your  poor 
blind  friend, 

•*  MASILiOUKS." 

Let  us  now  accompany  him  to  Mar- 
gery Foulke*8  hovel. 

"They  had  met  no  creetare  in " their  way, 
even  up  to  the  moment  of  reaching  the  very 
rock  and  hase  mound  deecribed  as  the  aite  of 
Margery's  house,  neither  had  any  smoke 
been  discoverable.  At  last  they  stood  on  an 
eminence  of  seared  sod,  with  huge  stones  and 
deep  gorse  dumpSi  and  which  sunk  abruptly 
before  them. 

" '  We  must  go  back  we're  out  of  all  track 
henL*  said  the  lad.  'I  think  she's  surely 
dead ;  there  was  no  smoke  all  round  every 
where;  and  1  don't  know  the  exact  spot  new 
we're  at  it,  though  it  looked  distinct  as  a  reef 
out  of  the  sea,  a  bit  ago.  Lord  have  mercy 
on  me,  what's  that  sound  V  cried  the  boy, 
bending  his  ear  to  the  earth,  when  he  saw 
behind  an  ansular  bit  of  crag,  a  deep  hole 
with  stakes,  whisped  round  with  fern  stalks ; 
felt  a  feeble  creepin?  up  of  some  warm  va- 
por in  his  (ace,  invisiole  m  the  light  as  smoke, 
tboagh  smoke  it  was,  it  was  so  trifling ;  and 
then  a  voice  said  from  under  their  feet,  with 
the  languor  of  illness^  *  What  be  ye  wanting 
there  T  the  sound  taking  strange  hollowness 
thus  ascending  out  of  the  eanh,  as  it  were,  up 
the  aperture.  The  hut  was  in  fact  beneath 
their  feet  A  great  weight  of  earth  and  turfs 
had  been  pded  as  roof  to  this  subterranean 
abode,  partly  formed  of  the  excavated  mound, 
probably  an  ancient  tumulus  containing  ash- 
es of  the  dead  (generally  to  be  found  in  these 
regular  hillocks,  with  an  achacent  cairn,  such 
as  was  seen  close  by),  and  for  the  chimney 
or  fonnel  use  had  been  made  of  a  rift  in  the 
mountain  stone.  A  few  steps  would  have 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  this  wild  roof, 
with  deep  gorse  for  eaves,  beneath  which  was 
the  cavem-like  entrance,  marked  bv  a  few 
white  peat  ashes  thrown  forth,  a  pitcher,  and 
water  dipped  out  of  the  dingy  slugsisb  little 
ttrea^i,  such  as  creeps  through  the  soil  of 
peat  moss  in  such  places. 

"They  found  their  way  off  the  housetop, 
round  and  down  and  into  the  house  itself.  A 
shrivelled  face,  smoked,  blear-eyed,  vet 
deathly  wan,  through  that  mask  of  smoke, 
stain,  and  wrinkles,  was  just  visible,  as  com- 
ing forth,  disturbea.  not  alarmed ;  and  a  de- 
cnpit  form  bowed  almost  double  with  nge,  so 
that  it  seemed  an  exertion  to  her  to  raise  her 
visage  enough  to  gaze  at  theirs,  came  moan- 
tnf  towards  them. 

"  *  r  ve  come  for  ve  to  tell  ray  fortune  mo- 
ther,' Marmaduke  Began,  jocosely,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  happy,  ana  more  from  an  awk- 
wardness in  commencing  his  business.  And 
now  he  beffged  the  youth  to  divert  himself 
outside,  while  he  addressed  her.  But  the  wo- 
man was  too  near  that  grave  she  seemed  to 
desire  as  much  as  to  need,  as  to  be  alive  to 
jokes,  or  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  address. 

"'Go,  go  thee  ways,  foolish  man!^  she 
mttared,  datpondently,  'thmkye,if  loould 


tell  fortunes.  I  could  not  mend  'em  toa  some- 
how—and then,  would  /be  here  1  No  more 
need  to  deceive  folk  now !  *  I'd  beat  make 
my  peace  with  Him  I  can't  deceive.' 

***  Let  me  pour  you  a  thimble-foll  of  ram, 
good  dame,  Fve  a  drop  in  a  botile.' 

"  •  None  o'  your  rum  for  me !  What's 
brought  ve  here  7  I  can't  see  but  just  one— 
wasoPt  there  two  on  ye?  You  talk  like  a 
foreigner,  and  are  free,  like  a  sailor-man.  If 
ye  come  to  tak  my  goods,  here  be  none  for 
ye ,  and  if  ye  seek  my  life,  so  as  ye  will  show 
the  mercy  you'll  want  some  day,  and  stop 
while  I ,  say  a  prayer  dr  two,  mavhap  ye'U 
take  it  just  as  easy  as  my  death-Kuur  will, 
or  easier ;  so  it's  much  matter  what  ye  want, 
puddering  and  tramping  over  my  heaa.  Gfod's 
will  be  done.    Lord !  forgive  me ! ' 

*' Enfeebled  in  mind  and  frame,  through 
solitude  and  sorrow  and  age  combined,  she 
mingled  human  anger  with  human  sullen 
resignation.  But  her  hearer  was  shocked, 
aiid  by  decrees,  after  blowing;  up  her  embers 
for  her,  and  almost  forcing  on  her  a  cordial, 
won  on  her  so  as  to  elicit  a  few  answers  to 
bis  questions. 

"  Did  you  know  a  person  they  called  Alios 
WoolstoncraA— Paull  was  her  husband's 
name— a  man  that  was  press'd  onceT 

"*  To  be  sure  I  did." 

"  *  Did  she  ever  bear  a  child  while  he  waa 
off,  that  was  christened  Ruth  1  Didn't  you 
come  as  midwife,  Margery  7* 

"  The  old  woman  tned  to  view  his  face. 

**  *  Who  are  you,  come  to  tempt  me  to  tell 
a  Ke  again,  and  anger  my  Uod  that  has  heard 
too  ofren  my  curses  of  rage,  as  well  as  my 
many  wicked  lies?  I  have  told  that  lie,  you 
seem  to  know;  but  why  are  ye  so  curst,  now, 
as  to  want  me  to  tell  it  o'er  again  1  She  ne- 
ver bore  babe,  not  she,  manchild  or  woman- 
child — never !' 

"  A  mournful,  a  childish  pain,  shot  across 
the  heart  of  her  hearer  at  this  full  last  de- 
monstration of  the  fact,  which  had  yet,  but  a 
little  before,  buoyed  that  heart  like  a  reprieve 
from  death  !  His  eyes  swam  in  tears,  and  be 
was  ready  to  ejaculate,  '  Farewell  my  daugh- 
ter !    So  ends  my  dream  of  a  father ! ' " 

Here  the  scene  shifts^  and  we  are 
removed  to  the  Orme's  Head,  and  into 
the  midst  of  the  attempted  execution 
of  a  rash  and  violent,  though,  under 
the  circumstances,  not  inexcusable 
scheme  of  William  PaulPs  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  Ruth  who  nad 
80  often  broken  her  engagement  to 
marry  him,  and  lately  on  the  very  day 
appomted  for  the  marriage.  But  we 
must  give  the  coDtinuatiop  and  conclu- 
sion of  Marrnaduke's  interview  with 
Margery  Foulke ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  with  some  abatement 
on  the  score  of  language  and  of  keep- 
iojg,  it  will  not  suffer  from  comparison 
with  almost  any  scene  of  like  charac- 
ter in  the  novels  or  romances  of  Sir 
Waker  Scott. 
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*'*  Alice  WoolstoDcraft  n«ver  bore  babe, 
manchild,  or  womanchild,  never ! 

"After  the  muurnful  pause  already  men- 
tioned, poor  Paull'a  long  farewell  to  the  father- 
feeUng,  he  quickly  revived,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling of  anxious  curiosity  said, 

** '  And  now,  as  you  see,  I  know  every  thing 
else^how  you  brought  a  child  across  the 
Bay,  a  new-bom  one,  for  that  poor  creature, 
to  pass  off  on  me,  for  her's  and  ray  child'  — 

«♦«  Tour's  did  ye  sayl  Then  you're  the 
husband  come  back  T  She  interrupted  him, 
but  with  torpid  indifference.  'I  did  hear 
some  talk  of  bis  being  come  home,  or  dream 
it,  methinks— and  you're  he,  are  you?  Yes, 
we  meant  to  cheat  you— but  you  came  too 
late— well,  well !  it's  all  one  now.' 

^'  *  And  now,  dear  good  woman,  tell  me  who 
were  tho  parents  who  could  part  with  that 
beautiful  poor  naked  thing,  and  let  you  bear 
it  off  in  a  ooat  over  waves  and— who  was  her 
mother?  who  was  the  father?' 

*'  The  woman  seemed,  or  was,  of  great  age ; 
but  long  liv'mg  alone,  and  that  ^athsome 
sort  of  despair  that  froward  minds,  when 
worldly  hope  is  quite  gone,  sink  into»  and  long 
habit  of  hatinff  mankmd  for  having  imputed 
to  her  crimes  bevond  what  she  had  ever  con- 
templated—all  these  tended  to  shut  her  up.  as 
it  were,  with  her  evil  and  wretched  self,  thus 
to  give  added  appearance  of  a  near  departure 
from  a  world  she  loathed,  and  its  creatures 
that  she  shunned  and  was  shunned  bv. 

."  But  hit*  last  question  seemed  like  tne  spear 
of  Ithuriel  to  conjure  up  the  whole  fierce  wo- 
man, beneath  this  living  shell  or  coffin,  as 
such  a  ruinous  carcass  mitrht  be  almDHt  call- 
ed, and  to  his  question,  *who  was  the  father?' 
— '  I'd  bless  God  yet  before  I  die,  if  man  or 
devil,  black  art  or  black  dog,  would  tell  me 
that  I  Yet  God  take  me,,  she  added  with  dropt 
voice,  looking  at  her  two  arm-bones  loosely 
lapped  in  sallow  shrivelled  skin  (for  such  the 
two  arms  she  held  up  appeared)  now  trem- 
blinjg;  with  passion,  and  curving  the  lone-nail- 
ed finficers,  with  the  action  of  a  hawk  s  foot 
just  clutching  a  prey,  as  expressing  their  rea- 
diness to  tear  out  the  eves  of  the  object  of  her 
long  deliberate  rsge  of  revense,  burning  yet 
under  ashes,— 'God  take  me !  helpless  wretch 
that  I  am,  what  could  I  do,  if  I  was  told?' 

"  •  But  you  knew  the  mother  ?' 

"*Aye,  I  ought  to  know— my  own  only 
child,  I  onght  to  know  I  And  a  good  girl, 
and  good  to  me  till — ' 

"*  Your  own,  was  it  your  daughter?— My 
God!  are  vou  my  Ruth's  grandmother  then? 
— and  shall  we  never  know  who—' 

« *  What  could  I  do,  if  I  was  told  ?'  her  hol- 
low now  horrid  voice  kept  reiterating  to  her- 
self^ her  hands  now  clenched  into  two  trem- 
bling impotent  fists,  and  her  toothless  gums 
working  like  the  jaws  of  ruminatim;  beasts, 
only  more  rapidly— with  the  action,  as  impo- 
tent of  purpose— of  a  raging  gnashing  of  teeth. 

"  <  But  the  mother— your  daughter— does 
she  live?' 

" '  No,  no !  —  she's  in  her  dry  bones, 
door  creature,  and  I  here  in  the  flesh- 
such  flesh  as  this  is— against  right  course 
of  nature,*  and  she  grasped  tip  the  whole 
remaining  muscles  of  her  left  arm  between 
her  thumb  and  finger—*  She  dkl  not  desire 


to  live— and  J,  I  was  cruel  to  het—thtWa  the 
curse  on  me  !'* 

♦"What  was  your  daughter's  name 7— 
where  lived  she  T 

"  *  Elizabeth.' 

"  *  Ha!'  Something  struck  the  mind  of  her 
now  tremlliuff  interrogator,  whicn  allowed 
but  this  interjection,  and  instantlv  plunged 
him  into  dumb  deepest  reverie.  His  heart 
began  to  palpitate  most  violently,  a  diay 
whirling  ot  a  moment  seized  his  brain,  his 
very  knees  knocked  together:  some  fatal 
past,  known  only  to  himself^  was  presented, 
like  a  phantasma  which  some  evil  worker,  or 
that  human  ruin  herself  as  o  demoniac  sor- 
ceress, coixjured  up  to  stand  like  his  own 
black  death-scaffold  before  his  mind's  eye. 
Conscience  took  the  alarm,  and  all  was  dis- 
mal as  death  and  the  judgment  itself  sha- 
dowing his  soul  could  moke  it,  in  that  pause. 
Suddenly  he  burst  forth,  *  Elizabeth  FouUce ! 
Your  name's  Foulke?  Betsy  Foulke.  I 
thank  Grod !'  But  she  was  muttering  in  her 
stupidity  of  exhaustion  after  such  a  rage,  long 
unawakened  though  never  dead,  and  noticed 
not  his  words. 

"*Yet  who  could  not  be  cruel?  She, 
my  only  help,  came  home  crying,  blushing, 
hiding  her  head,  poor  creatiure!  and  in- 
stead of  helping  me,  must  have  help— I 
was  old,  old  ihcn!  IS  that  had  been  all! 
But  she  came  to  shame  me— to  bear  a 
bastard  to  call  me  Granny,  to  be  drseged 
up  throuffh  years  of  our  poor  helpless  selves 
only,  and  never  a  father  to  't.  For  never 
would  the  poor  ruined  creature  tell  me  who 
was  its  father,  and  she  never  told !  'Twas 
enouffh  to  moke  me  cruel,  make  me  mad, 
wasir  I  it  ?  The  soft  creature  that  did  never 
know  will  but  mine  before,  to  refuse  to  tell, 
when  it  was  what  would  have  taken  the 
charge  off  me,  and  got  the  little  torment  a 
man^s  protection!  But  she  was  always 
shamefaced,  dear  child !  and  it's  my  belief  it 
was  some  marriid  man  was  the  dog— all  the 
plagues  of  hell  follow  him  I  But  she  said  it 
were  no  good  to  tell,  for  he  would  never  be 
seen  more -she  should  never  see  him  more  I 
and  then  she  fell  into  'sterics.  *  Curse  him  !* 
«aid  I.  '  who  brought  this  upon  two  lone  wo- 
men !'  and  I'd  have  her  said  Amen ;  but  *  I 
won't,  mother,  id  die P  she  said.  'Out  with 
ye,  then,  into  the  snow,  with  that  harlot 
Mape,  and  lie-in  there,'  God  pardon  me !  Tve 
saia,  and  she'd  sit  crying  outside  our  thresh- 
old—* Will  ye  tell,  to  come  in  ?  will  ye  curae 
him,  to  come  in,  out  of  the  sleet  and  snow  V 
— 'I  can't,  mother ;  and  the  sooner  it  freezes 
me  to  the  heart  the  better,— only  for  my  poor 
unborn  thing's  sake,  let  me  in,  mother  I  :^ 
we  went  on ;  So  we  went  on  l' 

"  *  Wretch !  did  you  leave  her  to  perish  in 
the  snow  ?' 

•** Wretch  in  your  own  teeth!'  retorted 
the  wretched  woman,  her  dormant  nature 
now  roused— 'did  I  say  such  a  thmg?  I  lay 
on  our  earth  floor  that  she  might  ue  on  toe 
one  bedstick  I  had,  and  all  I  could  get  her  I 

got;  but  I  had  planned  what  to  do  with  the 
rat  ere  it  came.    For  many  a  time  did  your 
poor  wifi9  (if  you  be  the  man)  come  to  consult         ' 
me,  the  'cunning  woman'  as  they  called  me, 
about  her  misfortune^  as  she  called  it — in  not 
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having  funfly  like  otfa«r  wives,  aiid  asking 
mbonc  'diarms*  and  the  like  lies  and  ranidei^ 
to  make  an  alteration,  asd  she  was  forever 
fancving  herself  in  the  way  to  be  happy,  and 
she'd  cry  and  mv  she  knew  her  husband 
would  soon  cease  loving  her  unless  '— 

"'Margery  Poulke it  your  oeruin  name, 
isn't  it  7  asked  Panll  again,  inattentive  to  her 
words. 

**  *  Aye,  aye,  poor  old  Madge  Foulke'a  my 
name.  So  she'd  cnr,  and  when  the  roan  was 
offi  how  she  did  take  oiu  because  he'd  come 
and  find  no  hope  of  a  Kttle  one !— Now  when 
my  poor  diild  wasin  thai  way,  to  ber  sorrow 
and  mine—I  bethonght  ms  what  it  was  to  be 
rich,  and  what  a  pity  it  wasn't  that  foolish 
wife  that  was  pregnant,  in  place  of  my  one 
poor  lamb  of  my  boisom.  And  it  was  /  did 
put  the  thing  in  her  head,  and  /dki  scheme 
every  thiiu^  and  I'll  say  so  to  the  man  her 
husband  ifne  were  ever  to  oome  back  at  last 
Fm  afoard  of  nothing  aUveand  nothing  dead. 
And  did  somebody  sav  he  did  oomeoaokl 
Did  I  dream  you  are  the  vsry  man,  I  see  so 
dim  through  a  fog  then  of  my  old  eyes,  blind 
of  smoke,  and  tears  too  in  their  time  7  To  be 
sore!  who  else  was  I  talking  to  T 

<* 'Where  died  she,  this  unhappy Elinbeth 
Foulkef  Paull  now  asked,  who  had  not 
ceased  to  tremble  daring  this  burst  of  her 
Ionf*pent  burthens  of  memory. 

"^  Betsy  OLnml  that  was  Aer  nams^ 
Betsy  the  Bsautv  !  God  help  owr  prides, 
poor  idiots !  proud  I  was  ones  of  that  name 
—proud  of  her  that  was  to  be  my  shame. 
Tve  had  two  husbands,  man,  but  neverabidw 
of  my  body  but  her,  and  some  villain  im- 
known  made  me  curse  myself  that  I  had  not 
been  barren,  as  that  woman.' 

**  *  No  more !'  Panll  cried  out  in  a  voice  of 
desperation, '  I  won't  hear  any  more  I— RnUi 
U  my  daughter!  Heaven!  Heaven  !  why 
have  you  avenged  the  wrong  of  the  mother 
through  such  an  instmmentl  Why  notte 
but  my  own  diild  V* 

Wild  iiiTolution  of  "crime  with  mi- 
•erj!  But  we  nuist  hurry  on  to 
the  catastrophe.  Ruth  fhlls  into  the 
hands  of  William  PaulFg  associates, 
the  chief  of  whom,  one  Shakerlj, 
a  desperate  villain,  had  purposed  to 
carry  her  off  for  himself  and  had  a 
boat  with  a  crew  ready  to  row  him 
with  his  prey  out  to  sea.  Marmaduke, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  this  dia- 
bolical rape  was  to  be  committed,  had 
flung  himself  down,  after  his  visit  to 
the  novel,  in  a  hollow  of  the  "  Marsh 
of  the  Monks,"  and  close  by  a  small 
mshy  pool  was  lyinff  asleep-— but  in 
coQvulsious  —  when  he  was  disturbed 
by  the  footsteps  of  William  Paull. 
rarting  to  his  feet,  not  fh>m  being 
awakened,  but  in  some  fVightful  dream, 
lor  his  words  were  part  of  one,  though 
his  eyelids  were  uplifted,  and  his 
eyes  stared  wildly,  he  exclaimed, 
•  How  long  have  you  been  watching 
me  asleep?     Dreams  are  nature's, 


not  ours.    How  dare  you,  sir,  pry  into 
my  brain  and  heart  when  exhausted 

nature what  have  I  been  saying  1 

Where's  she!  Have  patience,  boyi 
His  nephew  having  soothed  him  as 
well  as  he  could,  Kuth  became  the 
subject  of  their  speech.  Paull  had 
resolved  to  drop  in  eternal  oblivion  his 
last  discovery,  and  let  the  £ict  stand 
simply,  that  he  was  the  real  fsithetf 
without  the  fruitless  avowal,  to  Wii. 
liam  at  least,  of  the  fate  of  the  mother. 
So  he  implored  his  nephew  without 
delay  to  make  Ruth  his  wife;  but 
Wilfiaro,  though  altogether  igno- 
rant of  Ruth's  fatal  passion,  had  for 
some  time  been  convinced  that  her 
heart  was  not  his,  and  must  have 
been  given  to  another,  though  to  whom 
he  eould  not  conjecture,  ami  with  pro- 
per  pride,  and  a  feeling  better  tnan 
pride,  resigned  all  claim  to  her,  and 
nad  only  to  pray  that  she  mi^ht  be 
happy.  He  had  repented  of  his  plan 
to  seize  her  perKXi,  and  believed  she 
was^safe  under  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Llewellyn,  and  had  no  suspicion  of 
Shakerly's  prqjected  outrage.  At  that 
moment  Ruth  comes  flying  widi  torn 
ffannents,  pursued  by  Shakerly  and 
Els  gang,  and  Marmaduke  in  his  uind- 
ness  assisting  William tjn  the  rescue.' 
the  ravishers  are  overpowered ;  and  the 
Three  Friends  take  their  way  to  the 
parsonage. 

There  Marmaduke,  **  with  a  sort  of 
sunkenness  of  spirit  and  heart  as  well 
as  voice,"  in  making  his  strange  dis- 
closure to  the  clergyman,  confined 
himself  to  briefly  assuring  him  that 
after  all  Ruth  wot  his  wm  uncUmbUd 
daughter^—thsX  the  contrary  opinion 
had  proved  to  be  a  mistake— and  he 
leA  it  to  his  paternal  kindness  to  im- 
press that  certain  fact  on  the  mind  of 
nis  lonff  mistaken  child— and  to  re- 
concile ner  to  a  speedy  marriage  with 
her  cousin — for  **  what  protector  has 
she  else  1" — ^  My  dear  neighbor,  has 
she  not  yout  her  father  t"  He  but 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled 
dismally,  and  was  silent. 

Ruth  needed  an  hour  or  two's  sleep ; 
and  as  she  was  retiring  to  a  chamber 
in  the  lowly  parsonage,  Paull  called 
her  back,  kissed  her,  and  gave  her  his 
blessing,  in  a  solemn,  new,  and  mys- 
terious manner,  but  with  such  sooth- 
ing tenderness,  that  she  suspected  no 
evil— and  lovingly  entreated  him  to 
go  to  rest. 

During  the  supposed  sleep  of  Ruth, 
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Paull  had  a  long  and  affecting  conver- 
sation with  the  Pastor ;  he  saw  Wil- 
liam too,  and  to  him,  as  her  husband, 
and  to  that  benienant  man,  as  second 
father,  he  committed  Ruth,  during  his 
absence ;  for  he  was  about,  he  told 
them,  to  take  a  journey. 

"It  was  already  iwiKght  when  a  shepherd 
of  the  promontory  came  running  in,  without 
utopping  to  knock,  and  sought  the  vicar 
through  private  rooms,  in  his  eacemess  to 
tell  that  he  had  seen  Paull  the  blind  man 
stealing  under  the  high  rocks  of  Llanduddno, 
there  rising  like  a  wall  to  the  height  of  the 
highest  cathedral,  the  seaward  bultresses  of 
the  dreadful  Orme^s  Head,  atthouffh  it  was  a 
spring  tide,  the  sea  running  in,  and  the  pass- 
age ooliierated  at  high  tide,  and  always  with- 
out an  exit,  except  into  those  deep  watery 
caves,  worn  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

'*  No  time  was  to  be  lost— stranse  doubts 
of  his  design  whitened  the  cheek  of  the  reli- 
||ious  man,  who  had  become  deeply  interested 
m  the  fates  of  the  father  and  daughter— but 
he  imposed  silence  on  his  household,  to  avoid 
terrifjring  the  poor  wearied  and  still  sleeping 
girl;  but  except  Kitty,  who  staid  in  doors,  all 
were  quickly  at  the  near  end  or  aperture  of 
the  avenue.  No  storm  threatened,  but  a 
great  swell  of  the  sc«,  and  its  advance  with 
all  the  force  of  a  spring-tide,  aided  by  some 
wind  blowing  on  shore,  had  in  itself  all 
the  terrors  if  not  the  uproar  of  a  storm, 
and  the  deadlinees  of  a  hundred  storms, 
on  sueh  a  shore.  Woe  to  whatever,  ex- 
isting by  breath,  should  be  cauffht  in  that 
lessening  prison,  walled  beyond  the  cun- 
ning of  any  architect  or  tyrant  that  ever 
contrived  a  dungeon  or  a  tower  1  The 
vicar  would  not  be  restrained  from  advan- 
cing a  long  way  into  that  impassable  gorge 
of  cliff  and  ocean,  now  flinging  its  long 
breadth  of  froth,  nearer  and  nearer,  high  in 
air,  Uke  a  mighty  beast,  secure  in  his  mighti- 
ness,~advancing  in  measured  pace  tossing 
his  wrath's  foam.  The  rest,  William,  the 
•hepherd,  and  one  other  person,  followed  him 
to  the  furtheet  extent  possible  with  safety ; 
all  then  joined  in  one  lone  shout  to  the  unseen 
adventurous  man,  but  the  sea  was  too  loud, 
with  its  fresh  breexe,  and  its  furiously  running 
tide,  to  allow  hope  of  their  being  heard*  No- 
thing answered  but  rock  birds,  cormorants, 
and  puffins,  that  came  flying  out  overhead 
with  their  dnriil  clangor  of  manv  notes*,  yet 
did  that  lone,  hopeless  shout  of  the  human — 
and  that  following  wild  discord  of  the  sea- 
birds'  voices  seem  less  dismal  than  the  suc- 
ceeding and  last— the  superhuman,  solitary, 
immense  voice  of  the  deep,  when  considered 
as  the  trump  of  its  invading  march— the  dead 
march  of  the  towering  waves  closing  in  on  a 
S'.ngle  human  being,  certainly  somewhere  in 
the  jaws  of  that  destruction  1  The  silence, 
and  that  solemn  sound  dreadful  as  the  si- 
lence, and  the  lengthened  desolate  perspec- 
uve,  dwindling  to  what  seemed  a  mere  ledge 
already,  of  the  rock-strewn  beach,  lost  iu  the 
tossing  and  leaping  white  of  sur^  this  dire 
perspective,  that  low  thunder  of  sound,  that 
deatn-srience  of  the  pause,  all  struck  funereal 
horror  on  every  seoae  of  every  one  of  the  par- 


ty now  stopping  baffled,  thus  unanswered  ex- 
cept by  wild  creatures  and  wild  waves— com- 
pelled to  turn,  and  hurry  for  their  own  lives, 
vet  certain  that  a  devoted  li£9  must  there  be 
left  behind. 

William  had  recovered  enough  to  r^oin 
those  who  had  reeuclied  the  top  ridges  of  bead- 
land  overlookinff  the  beach ;  that  dreadful 
prison  iu  which  Marmaduke  had  immured 
himself  to  meet  death,  with  a  steady  eye  and 
stem  welcome,  on  its  fnghiful  slowness  of  ad- 
vance, bringing  his  watery  shroud  to  the  liv- 
ing man,  in  the  near  and  nearer  surf-foam, 
and  his  only  dirge  in  the  measured  thunder- 
peal of  every  falling  wave. 

The  lone  extent  of  his  death-vanlt  was 
however  so  great,  that  it  was  merely  at  ran- 
dom they  could  fix  on  any  spot  of  the  long 
range  of  precipice,  over  the  brink  of  which  the 
bolder  might  halloo  down,  or  the  bolder  still, 
such  as  the  samphire-gatherer  (turned  shep- 
herd) miffht  make  an  experimental  descent 
from,  perhaps  so  Car  down  as  to  reach  the  de- 
termined suicide  with  the  voice.  Yet  this 
could  do  Uttle,  as  it  would  be  too  late  for  hina 
to  regain  the  entrance  of  his  dire  watery 
cloister,  and  impossible  to  scale  perpendicu- 
lar crags. 

Thus,  in  this  quiet  little  green  nook  of  coun- 
try (under  a  moon  now  come  forth  refulgent, 
so  calm,  so  safe-looking !)  some  were  hunting 
for  the  corpse  of  its  most  lovely  native-born, 
with  many  tears;  others  were  trying  to  driva 
a  heavy  boat  down  the  rough  beacn  stones 
with  noisy  but  zealous  dint  of  strength ;  and 
others  perilously  peering  over  craggy  edges 
of  cliflT,  that  lifted  them  to  a  level,  in  their  eya^ 
with  the  tremendous  Penmanmaur,  seen 
dusky  in  moonlight  shade,  just  across  the 
bay;  and  two  already  fixing  ropes  (used  in 
taking  puffin's  eggs)  in  two  or  three  parts,  to 
suspena  themselves,  even  over  that  brink, 
and  down  those  terrible  and  sharp-juttinir 
walls,  worse  than  smooth  perpendicular— all 
was  distress,  dismay,  and  a  tragedy  in  act  or 
expectation,  where  all  had  been  peace  and  a 
fine  sunset  and  happy  cottages,  so  lately. 

"  A  cloudless  moon,  and  brilliant  evening 
sky,  burnished,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  freaK 
sweeping  of  the  breeze  across  its  deep  blue 
and  all  its  stars,  now  gave  to  the  eye  of  the 
man  dariiigly  aescendine  by  the  rope,  the 
whole  bird's-eye  view  of  the  now  very  narrow 
beach  below.  He  saw  it  already  ^^  ashed  over 
by  every  dash  of  the  broad  sea-sweep,  the 
light  snowy  foam-shower  (a  treacberoup 
beauty,  glittering  in  the  moonshine,  lovely 
yet  so  deadly,)  quite  shutting  the  black  con- 
spicuous stones  below  from  his  eye,  as  if  over- 
arching whatever  was  below  of  life,  though 
this  as  yet  was  but  an  illusion  of  the  sight,  for 
some  litde  of  even  the  lower  sandy  smooth 
part  of  the  strand  was  yet  visible  on  each  re- 
tirement of  the  sea. 

'^  A  general  cry  rose  now  among  those  be- 
hind, on  the  top— the  man  suspended  having 
shouted  up  to  toe  man  minding  the  rope,  and 
he  to  Mr.  Llewellyn,  who  was  on  his  knees 
scramblmg  to  look  over,  and  to  thereat— that 
he  could  see  Marmaduke  distinctly. 

"  •  Cry  to  him !'  was  the  general  voice. 
*Can  you  let  down  another  rope  1  What's 
he  doing  T 

** '  Not  another  rope  nor  ten  on  end  would 
reach  him  t    He  waves  his  hand  to  ua  alow- 
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I7,  and  he  walks  qoita  calm,  just  itepptiig 
back  and  back  a  little  from  (he  surf:  the  hor- 
iid»t  part  of  the  cliff  too.  he's  under  1  It*8  a 
abeer  wall,  I  know  it  well,  forty  fathoms  high 
cfwa  his  bead ;  that's  all  he  has  to  step  back 
to!  Oulj  a  cavern  there  is,  and  that's  shal- 
low; not  ten  minutes*  life  will  that  cive  him  I 
— T-Fve  cried  to  kim,  again,  but  I  bear  no 
wace  answer.' 

"  *  Tve  caught  bbids  many  a  fathom  de^, 
myself^'  WilUam  exclaimed.  *Let  me  try 
that  other  rope,  and  get  down  to  yoa !'  be 
hallowed  down. 

•<*  It* s quite  useless!' 

''Anotaer  still  more  agitated  outcry  and 
stir  now  ran  among  the  group,  mixed  with  a 
most  lamentable  cry  anid   groan  from  the 


younff 

"  *  I  see  somd>ody  or  something  upright, 
come  all  along  the  beach,  narrow  oeach"  tie 
now!*  the  man  said  to  those  above,  and  the 
man  on  the  brink  saw  it  too,  *  so  narrow  that 
the  surf-froth  breaks  over  her,  and  drives  her 
up  on  the  very  foundation  of  the  rough  rock, 
on  the  sandf  quite!' 

«"  Her?  how!  is  it  a  woman?' 

"'God  in  Heaven  knows  what  it  is!  a 
woman  from  the  grave,  I  believe— the  moon 
shines  foil  upon  her— ha !  noto  be  cries  to  us 
— he  cried  out  drsadfiilly  then— a  melancholy 
Jong  cry  it  was.  'Twas  not  to  vs  he  cried — 
it  was  to  her  to  that  person ;  now  he's  like  a 
madman!  now  he's  throwing  his  arms  all 
about,  and  to  the  sky  and  to  the  sea !  Hark ! 
he  cned  out  again !  now  he  has  rushed  to 
meet  her,  she's  come  up  to  him.  They're 
embracing!  Mercv  upon  us,  and  keep  us, 
sore  it's  a  ghost !  u  ever  I  saw  grave-clothes 
in  my  life,  that's  a  shroud  it  wears!  Look! 
look  yoa,  man !  look  down  aU  of  ye,  isn't  it 
walking  In  a  shroud  ?  Yes,  it  it  a  shroud— 
but  it  is  a  living;  woman !' 

"  *  But  who?    Is  it  not  Ruth?' 

"•Who  can  see  that?' 

**  *  Do  yon  see  them  now  7' 

'* '  No,  he's  gone,  afler  throwing  his  arms 
round  her,  £one  up  the  shore  like  mad,  car- 
rying her,  I  think — yes,  he^Kcf  with  her!' 

^  *  He  might  as  well  try  to  lift  her  up  to 
11B9  or  the  moon,  with  bis  arms,  as  carry  her 
to  where  she  came  in — that's  sare  to  be  some 
deep  fathom  b^  this  time,  you  know,  for  all 
this  here  part  is  very  hollow,  ouite  a  cove, 
hcsre;  he'll  meet  ceep  sea  directly.'  . 

**  *  Ah !  you're  right.  Shepherd,  here  he 
comes  back  with  her.  Hark !  Did  ye  hear? 
"Death?"  "Death?'»    God!  God!  "My 


child!"  I  heard  him  then  I    Another  sea ! —  , 
It's  JmjI  over'em  !* 

'*  William  had  again  fainted,  and  remain- 
ed in  stupor  on  the  heathy  ground,  dumb 
and  helpless.  The  two  men  continued  their 
coUoquv,  the  group  above  sharing  in  the  hor- 
ror, ana  holding  their  breaths  to  listen.  The 
depth  precluded  all  possibility  of  help,  and 
the  closeness  of  the  whole  sea  would  now 
not  allow  time  for  a  single  manoBUvre,  bad 
any  been  practicable. 

***I  beard  a  dreadful  groan  just  now; 
bark  I  Now  he's  quieter,  and  she  has  sure 
persuaded  him  to  kneel— they  are  both  kneel- 
mg  fronting  the  high  wave,  and  as  far  back 

as  they  can  get,  up  to  the  rocks There 

was  a  sea !    God  have  mercy  I    They're 

S>ne No! — but  it  must  baTe  struck 
em — I  couldn't  see  them  for  the  monstrous 
leap  of  the  surf!  I  thought  it  would  have 

reached  up  to  me  almost 1  see  'em  again, 

now It's  for  her  be  groamed,  and  for  her 

be  ran  so  wildly,  for  he  was  calm  as  a  ghost, 
and  stood  like  an  effigv  before— Ha!  that 
was  a  very  thunder !— Halloo !  Shepherd ! 
do  you  see  'em  now  ?  d' ve  see  'em  still  ?' 

**  *  Stop  a  moment — there's  such  a  fog  of 
the  foam ^There's  nothing  but  sea  I  noth- 
ing but  deep  sea!  The  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  their  souls !' 

"  <  Amen !»  Mr.  Llewell^rn  responded,  and 
throwing  himself  alon^,  hid  his  face  in  the 
withered  broom  of  the  height.  But  the  nej^t 
minute  he  rose — and  begging  silence— drew 
forth  his  pocket  prayer-book,  and  said — 
*  None  knows  eertakuy  what  was  the  intent 
of  these  poor  souls  in  coming  hither.  I  at 
least  will  not  judge  them— but  as  others 
may,  I  take  this  time— *  Man  that  is  born  of 
a  woman,'  &c,  and  faltering,  he  went 
through  the  form  of  Christian  Burial  of  the 
Dead?' 

"Thebodv  of  Marmaduke  Paull  and  that 
of  his  ill-fated  child,  stil!  in  that  ghastly  dress 
which  she  bad  resolutely  assumed  to  meet 
death  with  decency,  deliberately  following 
him  ahe  had  so  often  led,  were  found  in  close 
embrace  in  a  hollow  of  a  little  reef  of  rock, 
dry  at  low  water,  in  whose  wave- worn  cleft, 
no  broader  than  a  chest,  they  lay  as  in  a  sin- 
gle coffin  formed  for  two  bodies.  So  end- 
ed The  Traoical  Passion  or  Marmaduub 
Paull," 
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It  was  our  fate  on  the  opening  of 
last  year  to  sound  the  note  of  unwel- 
come warning.  In  the  then  hey-day 
of  a  prosperity,  whoso  splendors,  like 
the  sua  of  the  tropics,  seemed  unob- 
scured  by  the  slightest  cloud,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  horizon  the  faint  speck 
Detokening  the  coming  tornado,  which 
at  tiroes  is  fbund  to  elude  even  the 
keen  look-out  of  the  practised  mariner 
—which  ever  escapes  the  superficial 
{lance  of  the  fresh- water  sailor.  The 
vessel  ot  state  was  crowdmg  all  sail — 
topgallants  were  unfurled  to  catch  the 
current  of  a  higher  atmosphere— every 
rag  of  canvass  was  prised  into  the 
service  of  the  cheering  gale— fore  and 
aft  streamers  gaily  moated  in  the 
breeze — all  was  song  and  merry-mak- 
ing OQ  board-^he  steersman  drunk 
ai^  reckless  as  the  crew.  We  alone- 
why  should  we  disown  it— felt  the 
threatening  swell  of  the  waters  be- 
neath, saw  the  dork  spot  above  expand 
into  turbid  and  fearful  clouds,  heard 
the  hoarse  whispers  of  the  coming 
storm,  and  piped  all  hands  to  take  in 
sail  and  run  the  good  ship  under  bare 
poles  for  a  season.  We  were  little 
needed  for  a  time— the  gros  was  going 
its  round.  The  officers,  self  elate,  were 
floundering  under  the  intoxicating 
breath  of  unchanging  trade-winds 
and  seaway  unvaryingly  smooth.— 
The  equipage  reflected  the  jovial  care- 
lesBoess  or  unconscious  stupidity  of 
their  commanders.  It  may  be  well 
here  to  rehearse  the  terms  of  the  first 
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admonition  addreswd,  but  in  vain,  to 
all  whom  it  concerned,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  last  new  year.  Thus  it  was 
spoken  in  Maga.  ''The  rage  of 
speculation,  too,  has  invaded  Lanca- 
shire to  a  dangerous  extent;  to  say 
nothing  of  railroads  and  other  schemes, 
Manchester  alone  has  manufactured 
joint-stock  banks  for  half  the  kingdom. 
In  that  town  itself,  banks  are  almost 
as  conunon  as  factories,  and  Lanca- 
shire  and  Yorkshire  notes,  payable  at 
home,  but  not  in  London,  overflow  the 
land,  and  have  almost  superseded  na- 
tional bank  notes  and  sovereigns, where 
a  few  years  since  only,  any  other  me- 
dium of  exchange  could  find  no  cur- 
rency. Much  of  the  paid-up  capital 
of  these  banks  may — there  are  grounds 
for  fear—  be  not  disposable  when  most 
wanted^-so  much  aead  stock,  consist- 
ing of  advances  upon  their  own  shares, 
according  to  conditions  expressed  or 
implied,  by  which  shareholders  were 
allured."  *  ♦  *  •*  The  system  is  even 
now  on  the  stretch,  and  may  snap  in 
twain  with  little  waminf^.  God  grant 
a  crash  may  not  come  like  the  *  crush 
of  matter  and  the  wreck  of  worlds."' 
In  the  nK)nth  following,  our  voice  was 
again  heard ;  in  Mar<3i,  as  signs  and 
tokens  thickened  round  us,  our  pro- 
phetic anticipations  were  thus  once 
more  expressed  :—*«  The  multiplica- 
tion of  joint-stock  banks  in  Lancashire 
has  been  a  business  of  too  much  haste 
to  be  of  good  speed ;  we  question  the 
prudence  of  applying  sleam-poirer  t» 
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paper  money  and  discounts,  as  it  is  to 
calicoes;  we  distrust  the  system  by 
which  shareholders  have  been  allured ; 
and,  without  meaning  disrespect  in 
any  quarter,  we  must  be  excused  for 
an  opinion  that  the  directors  (self  ap- 
pointed,  in  a  manner)  as  a  body,  are 
DOt  of  the  standing,  nor  qualified  by 
that  expensive  and  general  experience 
which  alone  could  compensate  the  w»mt 
of  more  special  instruction."  The 
''wary  and  measured  step"  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  then  also  pointed 
out  as  **  Agnificant  to  the  local  banks," 
and  worthy  of  **  imitation  as  well  as 
approval;  inasmuch  as  it  was  then 
narrowing  its  issues,  whilst  the  joint- 
stock  ephemera  were  zealously  extend- 
ing theirs. 

Upon  traders,  ever  sanguine,  our  mo- 
nitory cautions  were  tor  the  most  part 
expended  in  vain ;  but  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, if  not  in  the  Ministry,  heads 
cooler  and  more  reflecting  were  still  to 
be  found,  and  our  labors  were  not  al- 
together cast  away.  The  voice  of 
Reason,  like  the  zephyrean  breath  of 
summer,  is,  however,  felt  rather  than 
heard^it  infuses  its  influence  slowly, 
however  surely.  It  was  not  until  the 
12th  of  May  that  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  ^  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
the  7th  Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  permitting  the 
establishment  of  joint-stock  banks,  un- 
der certain  restrictions,  and  whether 
ft  be  expedient  to  make  any  altera- 
tjpns  in  the  provisions  of  that  act." 
The  Report,  ordered  to  be  printed  on 
the  20th  of  August,  but  not  actually 
published  for  two  or  three  months  af- 
terwards, now  lies  on  our  table.  The 
Committee,  in  the  outset,  state,  that 
*  their  inquiries  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  a  close,"  and  stronely  re- 
commend the  House  to  renew  them  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session,  a  re- 
commendation, The  propriety  of  which 
must  be  unquestionable  to  all  who  hnve 
glanced,  even  in  the  most  superficial 
manner,  at  the  minutes  of  eviaence  al- 
ready delivered,  or  who  have  marked 
with  observing  eye  th^  rise,  progress, 
and  spread  of  the  piper  money  manu- 
factories with  which  the  land  has  been 
deluged  during  the  last  seven  years, 
but  more  peculiarly  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  exciting  era  of  or- 
ganic change  and  politicai  revolution 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  Committee 
conthied  their  inouisition  within  the 
limits  of  England  and  Wales.    The 


exclusion  of  the  joint-stock  banks  of 
Ireland  from  the  searching  test  of  le- 
gislative scrutiny  can  be  accounted 
lor  only  by  the  active  intromission  of 
that  silent  but  absolute  dictation  be- 
fore which  the  paralysed  powers  of 
Government  salaam  in  all  abjectness, 
and  whose  rule  is  no  less  paramount 
over  a  slavish  and  anti-national  majo- 
rity of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature.   It  may  be  that  the  renewal 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  charter,  which 
expires  in  1888,  will,  in  the  ensuing 
session,  force  on  an  examination  of 
the  whole  question  of  Irish  joint-stock 
schemes,  and  the  Irish  monetary  sys- 
tem, in  despite  of  manoeuvres  for  ex- 
tending over   paper  circulation    the 
sanie  despotic  sway  which  regulates 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  Pe- 
ter's pence.    If  the  discussion  be  pur* 
sued  with  the  righteous  resolve  to  eli- 
cit the  tAith,  the  whole  truth,  a  har- 
vest of  facts,  rankly  rich,  will  be  hous- 
ed for  present  profit,  and  against  the 
perils  of  impending  shipwreck  for  the 
future  an  indestructible  landmark  will 
he  raiscnl  for  timely  advice  of  shoals 
and  shallows  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  guard  against  the  cuuniiyp  ^ 
devices  and  false  lights  displayed  'dj 
prowling  wreckere,  wherewith  t<(  de- 
coy the  unsuspecting  prey  within  the 
rcAch  of  clutches  rapacious  as  relent- 
less.    The  range  within  which  the 
Committee  of  the  past  session  circum- 
Rcribed  their  operations,  was,  however* 
far  too  restricted  to  fulfil  those  high 
purposes  of  public  utility  for  which  it 
was  professedly  instituted.    In  the  syl- 
labus of  the  course  of  duties  prescri- 
bed no  alltision  is  to  be  found  to  the 
desirableness  and  the  means  of  infor- 
mation under  sundry  beads  of  special 
Interest.     Strict  justice,  equally  with 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  at  large 
requires  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
origin^  no  less  than  the  toorlmt^,  of 
joint-stock  banks.     The  formula   of 
queries  of  the  fortbcommg  Commit- 
tee ought,  and  if  prevention  as  well  as 
cnre  beaimedat,  will,  embrace  a  larger 
sphere  of  action.    If  the  d  isgorgement 
of  past  plunder  be  beyond  the  reach  oi 
art,  the  further  career  of  robbei  y  xnar 
bestoyed,  and  its  prospective  repeti- 
tion rendered  less  practicable.     A  list 
of  leadini?  questions  to  the  pvrport  we 
shall  indicate,  should  be  addea  to  the 
catalogue  of  those  which    have   al- 
ready occupied  attention,  explicit  satis- 
faction upon  which  is  of  toe  deepest 
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import  IC  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
South-Sea  bubble,  the  necemtj  was 
vrgeot  that   fraudulent  combioatioQ 
ibould  be  rigorously  traced  through  all 
its  ooufses  and  sinuoBities,  with  signal 
efficacy  fixed  upon  and  prosecutM  in 
the  persons  of  the  real  conspirators, 
oatiooal  honor    vindicated,  and  so- 
ciety restored  to  more  healtbr  action 
by  the  unflinching  excision  of  its  dis- 
eased members,  not  the  less  keenly 
should  the  shame  of  national  charac- 
ter degraded  be  felt  in  these  jlays  of 
dTiliulion  and  process  so  vaunted, 
not  the  less  unsparingly  should  the 
lig^tnio^  of  public  vengeance  scathe 
tM  uopriaci|)led  traffickers  in  public 
ereduhty  in  their  hi^h  places,  and  with 
them  consign  to  the  ignominious  award 
of  offended  laws  the  low-lived  instru- 
ments and  participators  in  the  accu- 
mulations ot  their  in&my.    Examples 
more  recent  are  not  wanting  to  justify 
a  purifying  process  of  invest&ation 
such  as  we  allude  to.     The   rarlla- 
mentary  Annuals  of  1826  and  1827  will 
ftiroish  dates  and  precedents  in  point. 
Even  where  malpractices    of   more 
grovelling    and    needy   adventurers 
alone  in  issue,  the  safety  of  public  mor- 
tis imperiously  indicates  a  thorough  fi;- 
mk&tion  of  the  atmosphere  contamina- 
ted by  the  pesdlential  taint  of  their  pre- 
sence atlarge;    but  the  core  of  th6 
dying  evil  could  not  be  reached;  the 
thrust  would  not  strike  home^  unless 
the  head  were   impeached  as  well  as 
the  hand>  There  are  no  quarantine  re- 
gulations by  which  the  spread  of  le- 
prosy is  confined  to  the  p«iupor  hinds, 
and  the  filthy  regions  of  St  Giles's; 
lepers  have  before  existed,  and  are  yet 
to  be  found  witbin  the  precincts  of  St 
Stephen's.    Let  these  be  cast  out— let 
these  be  dragged  forth,  along  with 
their  meaner  accomplices,  before  the 
tribunals  of  out  ragea  justice  and  pub- 
lic opinion;  the  innumerable  victims 
of  imposture  and  fraud  call  out  aloud 
for  this  reparation  or  atonement  for 
wrongs— cmy  inauisition  which  stops 
short  of  this  will  be  viewed  as  little 
more  or  better  than  a  solemn  mockery 
enacted  by  %  legislative  nuyority,  en- 
slaved or  confederate. 

Amongst  the  points  on  which  the 
people  demand  to  be  enlightened,  and 
on  which  no  director  or  official  repre- 
sentative of  joint-stock  banks,  honestly 
constituted,  need  demur  explanation, 
are  the  following  :— 
1.  Oamiv  of  tne  Bank— names,  and 


previous  situation  in  lift  of  the  pr<K 
Jectorst 

2.  Nature  of  the  Cowsidibatioh 
demanded  by,  and  what  assigned  to 
the  projectors— if  in  actual  monejt 
shares  to  be  unpaid  upon,  or  secretary- 
ships, or  salaried  seats  in  the  direction* 
with  statement  of  cash  amount  present 
or  contingent,  of  such  bonuses  or  sala> 
riest 

3.  NuMBBH  of  Shares  originaUtf  ap- 
propriated by,  and  to  each  director,  as 
well  as  projector— how  many  sold,  and 
at  what  premiums  and  dates—how  ma- 
ny  still  held— how  manv  still  unpaid  ^ 
upon,and  why  and'till.when  the  time  of 
payment  deferred— how  many  ad- 
vanced upon  and  held  in  trust  by  the 
Bank  for  account  of  the  same  parties 
from  its  Jirst  establishment  to  the 
present  moment  ? 

4  StATEif  ENT  of  Salaries  and  per- 
centages of  secretaries,  managing  di- 
rectors, and  directors  at  the  head  of- 
fice—salaries to  agents  at  branches 
with  the  percentages  allowed  besides 
for  pushing  out  notes  and  doing  dis- 
counts 1 

5.  Scale  of  Expenditure  ibr  ma- 
nagement, general  and  local— amount 
of  business  done,  and  issues  by  the 
rear— amount  of  loss,  and  bad  debts 
incurred  ;  these  to  be  stated  tabularlj 
and  published  so  as  at  one  view  to  ex- 
hibit the  actual  condition  and  working"^ 
of  the  system  ruling  in  each  bank? 

It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  on 
most  of  these  particulars  no  informa- 
tion was  sought  by  the  committee  ot 
last  session,  and  equally  so,  that  the 
shareholders,  entitled  as  they  are  to 
force  the  fullest  disclosure  dfthe  af- 
fairs of  their  association  in  all  their  de- 
tails, live  in  profound  unconcbusness 
of  everything  beyond  a  yearly  exhibit 
of  liabilities,  assets,  and  tiie  balance 
in  hand.  Frjm  our  own  means,  it 
were  easy  to  furnish  a  series  of  histo- 
ries  sufficient  to  stock  the  whole  of  this 
Number  with  fraud  and  trickerjr  more 
flagrant  than  the  annals  of  swmdlinc 
—even  those  of  182SV-25— could  paral- 
lel ;  but  of  which,  to  this  day,  the  en- 
snared stockholders  remain  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  which,  compromised  as 
they  are,  may  almost  be  described  as 
blissful.  For  reasons  which  will  rea- 
dily be  comprehended,  we  shall  at 
present  content  ourselves  with  the 
record  of  examples  already  authenti- 
cated in  the  pages  of  o'^r  contemponu 
ries.     Incredibly  flagitious  as  they 
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may  appear,  they  are  but  specimeds, 
aiid  not  exaggerated  specimens,  as  it 
comports  with  our  means  of  verifica- 
tion to  testify,  of  a  numerous  class— of 
the  genus  Chevaliers  d*Industrie — of 
mo&t  fruitful  multiplication  among  us, 
no  less  indefatigable  than  unscrupu- 
lous in  enterprise — Protean  in  their  ais- 
^ises  and  transformations.  The  .first 
18  cited  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  will  not  lose  in  effect  by  transfer- 
ence to  our  columns,  by  the  vise  of  our 
oonfirmation,  and  the  solid  public  be- 
nefit of  our  more  extended  circula- 
tion:— 

"  During  the  course  of  the  present 
year"  (says  our  contemporary)  ••the 
Stamp-Omce  prosecuted  a  person  at 
Manchester  for  carrying  on  the  for- 
gery of  stamps  on  a  large  scale,  and 
haa  him  convicted  and  transported. 
Now,  what  will  our  readers  think 
when  we  tell  them  that  there  were 
found  on  the  person  and  in  the  reposi- 
tories of  this  notorious  culprit,  several 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  an  indivi- 
dual who  was  at  the  time  en^ged  in 
the  formation  of  a  great  jomt-stock 
banki  The  letter-writer  knew  per- 
fectly  well  what  his  friend  at  Man- 
Chester  was  about,  and  the  burden  of 
his  letter  is  to  press  him  for  loans  to 
onable  him  to  get  his  scheme  matured 
and  fairly  set  afloat.  It  may  perhaps 
be  imagined,  considering  the  sort  of 
project  the  party  had  on  his  hands, 
that  he  would  have  required  large  ad- 
vances—but no !  His  utmost  demand 
was  for  some  L.15  or  L.20,  and  he 
sometimes  modestly  limits  himself  to 
the  pressing  solicitation  for  a  sovereign 
or  even  half  a  sovereign !  He  had,  to 
make  himself  respectable,taken  a  house 
looking  into Park ;  and,  provid- 
ed he  could  continue  to  hold  that,  and 
get  his  prospectuses  printed,  and  ad- 
vertisements paid,  he  had  no  doubt — 
and  in  that  he  was  right  —  that  he 
should  in  a  few  weeks  be  rolling  in 
wealth  !  •  Only  think,'  says  he  to  his 
correspondent,  'of  a  person  without  a 
shilling  establishing  a  bank  !'  There 
were  to  be  ,000  shares,  and  a  depo- 
sit of  L.5  was  to  be  paid  on  each. 
And  this  very  bank  is  now  in  the  field. 


Its  success  has  not  been  quite  so  ^reat 
as  that  of  some  others ;  but,  consider-' 
ing  its  parentage,  we  need  not  be  Hur- 
prised  if,  at  first,  it  should  be  a  little 
ricketty.  No  doubt,  however,  if  the 
pmsent  facilities  continue  for  another 
year,  it  will  get  fairly  under  weigh. 
Its  directors  will  declare  large  divi- 
dends, and  give  white  bait  dinners  at 
Blackwall ;  and  those  who  have  dealt 
with  them  will  of  course  lose  every 
thing." 

From  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
presumed  writer  of  the  article  in  which 
the  foregoing  paragraph  was  embodied 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  may  fisdrly 
be  inferred  from  whence  the  informa- 
tion was  derived.  We  are  justifiecU 
therefore,  in  demanding,  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  an  individual  so  doubly 
steeped  in  infamy  and  beggary,  was 
lefl  at  large  to  pursue,  unchecked,  his 
career  of  depredation  against  his  Ma^ 
jesty's  industrious  subjects ;  and  why 
that  department  of  the  governmenty 
specially  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  industry,  if  his  offences  had  not  as- 
sumed so  tangible  a  character  as  to 
bring  him  within  the  pale  and  rigor- 
ous application  of  the  criminal  Iaw» 
did  not  take  early  steps  to  denounce 
this  latent  accomplice  of  forgery  and 
fraud,  to  the  directors  of  the  banking 
scheme  of  which  he  was  the  daring  fa- 
bricator; or  why,  to  this  hour,  the 
damning  evidences  of  villany  so  irre- 
deemable have  not  been  placed  before 
them  1  Had  this  been  done,  and  the 
delinquent  then  escaped  instant  and 
ignominious  expulsion,  the  directop, 
or  that  portion  of  them  found  conniv- 
ing at  nis  continuance,  and  anxious 
to  cushion  the  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony to  his  disgraceful  antecedents* 
might  safely  be  denounced  to  their  co- 
stock  proprietors  as  his  confederates  in 
iniquity  and  fellow-leaguers  for  spoil. 

One  other  example,  the  following^ 
not  less  remarkable,  of  the  successful 
march  of  knavery,  we  select  from  the 
columns  of  our  able  and  uncompro- 
mising fellow-laborer,  the  Newcastle 
JoumaU  which,  after  the  recital  of 
other  cases,  thus  concludes : — * 


*  Something  more  than  incidental  alloaion  is  dae  to  thli  distinpruished  Journal.  From 
the  commencemont  it  took,  and  at  once,  through  the  combination  of  uoiarpassed  tact 
and  talent  displayed  in  its  writings  and  manafferaent,  the  first  rank  in  the  provincial 
press — a  station  which,  daring  five  years  of  existence,  it  has  not  maintained  only, 
bat  improved.    Whatever  eqaua  it  may  find,  it  iias  no  laperior,  and  need  not  ftar 
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**  We  oaraelTes  have  heard  a  story 
•boot  one  of  these  bank  directors,  but 
one  remove  more  creditable.  The 
feilov  was  better  known  than  trusted 
io  more  than  one  place,  and  therefore 
he  had  the  sagacity  to  lay  the  scene  at 
a  distance  fVom  aasociations  and  recol- 
lections that  misht  mur  bis  enterprise. 
Be,  too^  singularly  enough,  lived 
somewhere  about  •»— >  Park^  he  wa^, 
mofeover,  so  destitute  as  to  be  utterly 
Mrtleu  beyond  that  U|)0n  his  back— 
which,  theiefore,  as  the  joke  goes,  was 
lamed,  when  desirous  <»  enjoying  the 
kuiury  of  clean  linen.  Fortunately 
§at  him,  the  servant  took  a  penchant 
in  his  fiivor;  fully  aware  of  the  tat* 
tared  state  oi  the  linen  d^martment,  she 
porehased,  and  with  a  delicacjr  worthy 
ofa  better  statioo,  placed  in  his  cham- 
ber* without  comment  or  communica- 
tion, some  half  dozen  neat  and  new 
power-loom  fabrics  ready  made  up. 
Well  knowing  the  while  the  source 
from  whence  the  bounty  flowed,  our 
adventurer  took  and  wore  the  godsend 
gids  with  ignorance,  apparently  un- 
» and  thankless  of  acknowl- 


edgement to  his  beneihctrcsi.  WHk 
the  help  ofa  clique  of  adventurers  en- 
joying a  standing  somewhat  superior 
to  bb  own,  he  succeeded  hi  his  bank, 
wbich,  tottering  as  it  mar  perhaps  be^ 
is  yet  in  existence.  Only  think  of  n 
person,  not  only  without  a  shillini^ 
but  teithout  a  Mrt,  establishing  a 
bank !" 

We  have  heard  of  more  than  one 
l)and  of  conspirators  which,  aAer  in- 
undating with  rival  zeal  their  own  lo- 
calities whh  joint-stock  excrescences, 
have  coalesced  and  betaken  thenraelves 
to  the  tramp  in  order  to  view,  not  the 
fruitfVilness,  but  the  nakedness  of  other 
districts,  so  as  to  select  the  sites  most 
abundantly  stocked  with  fools,  uid 
least  encumbered  with  nnoney  traden^ 
whereon  to  raise  the  gaudy  superstruc- 
tures of  promises  to  pay.  One  at  these 
ambulatory  caravans— these  eompm^ 
iaa  ambidantes,  as  a  Spaniard  would 
say— of  monetary  entreffretmir$f  ex- 
tended their  travels  for  orders  in  the 
bank-concoction  line,  from  the  city  of 
York  to  the  Land's  Epd,  to  the  signal 
*«fructiflcatioo,"  doubtless^  If  we  may 
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a  owparieoo  wkh  the  moet  reputed  orgase  of  the  metropolif.    On  its  first  appearance,  a 

in  known. to  be  of  Conservative  opinions,  could  hardly  hope  to  pace  the  streets  of 

— '^e-on-Tyne  without  insult  or  molestation— the  change,  of  which  it  has  been  the 
It  DO  less  wise  than 'fearless,  mny  be  significantly  illustiated  by  thslast  electioii— 
the  popular  candidate  was  a  Consenrative,  and  enthusiastically  returned.  Tbs  sloiy  is 
well  known  of  the  remorsele^  persecutions  endured  and  braved  by  the  editor  wi^ 
nnesampled  intrepidity.  The  harpies  of  the  iaw  were  let  loose  npoo  him,  haUsoed  on  with 
all  the  isfloence  and  wealth,  pro«g«Uy  expended,  of  the  unprineipled  soioneuf  a  neigh- 
boring Whig  arisCocraey'— assaults  so  dastardly  were  ptrpetratsd  on  him,  as  to  reseiuDls 
in  their  atnicity  the  deeds  of  Italiao  bravoes  with  Che  midnight  stiletto.  That  he  has 
nobly  triomphed  over  all,  and  achieved  golden  opinions  even  from  the  more  worthy  of  his 
fiberai  opponents,  redounds  the  more  to  his  honor,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  from  incon- 
trovertible soarees,  that  more  substantial  reasons  for  consolation  are  not  wasting  in  the 
eifcalation  and  success,  ever  increasing,  of  the  Journal  and  the  property  he  so  ably  presides 
over  and  has  created — a  circulation  indeed  equalled  by  few  of  its  provincial  oootemporaries 
any  where.  The  trumpery  trash,  voided  by  a  cheap  periodioal  in  this  viciaicy  respeeling 
Ihe  vast  increase  in  the  Radical  press  since  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  is,  for  tfaie  most  part| 
utterly  devoid  of  truth — as,  were  it  worth  the  while,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  from 
tiuB  and  other  instances  within  our  own  observation.  The  task  indeed,  has  been  sufikieDtly 
executed  already  by  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  Whig-radioal  press,  arooofst  others,  faf 
the  Yorkshireman,  a  leading  and  ably  conducted  paper  of  York  in  the  liberanntprest 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  tneNewcai^  Journal  without  acknowledging  our  obligatioas 
t»  various  articles  on  the  monetary  afiSiirs  and  the  monev  crisis,  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  its  eolomns.  And  we  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark,  that  tt  would  be  well  if  the  same 
dnty  towards  othera  were  more  scrupulously  fulfilled  bj  some  of  our  contemporaries,  bk 
a^  first  number  of  the  Ctuarterlv  Review  of  last  year,  for  example,  a  considerable  portion 
of  onr  precadiog  Jannarv  article  on  **  Foreign  Policjr  and  the  Pmsso-Qermaaio  Leagut^ 
was  tren^erred  without  the  sliffhtest  certificate  of  origin  into  the  rtvtew  ofa  work  of  Sfir 
John  Walsh.  The  omission  or  acknowledgnMnt  was  the  lass  pardonable,  as  well  as  oovr- 
ISQiaa,  as  tbe  facts  and  matter  thas  ungracionsly  appropriated,  of  commanding  bterest  as 
Ibey  wsrsi,  and  derived  ftsn  pasalisr  soaicsi|  bad  bssn  kt  the  first  timsand  SKcUiiivfly 
amoa  pebtto  io  OBI  psgesi 
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presume  to  borrow  from  the  Poulet 
Thomson  coinage,  of  various  commu- 
nities more  overrun  with  sovereigns 
than  wit.  The  inhabitants  of  Merthy  r 
Tidvil,  the  principal  se&t  of  the  great 
iron  works  of  South  Wales,  were 
electrified  one  fine  Saturdy  morning 
with  an  announcement  of  their  excel- 
lent representative,  the  Merthyr  Guar- 
dian, that  the  **  land  of  the  mountain 
and  the  flood"  was  in  its  turn  to  be 
inundated  with  an  ocean  of  transparent 
foolscap— that  a  joint-stock  Jupiter 
was  about  to  descend  into  the  lap  of 
his  Danae,  seated  amidst  her  fires  ever- 
lasting, in  a  shower  not  of  gold  but  of  pa- 
per. With  wonder  stricken  they  turn- 
^  them  to  seek  the  bounteous  unbidden 
dispensers  of  mysterious  treasures. 
The  iron-clad  potentate  of  Cyfarthfa 
sat  tranquilly  in  his  castle, complacent- 
ly enjoymg  the  roar  of  furnaces,  and 
the  frkhtful  blasts  of  blow-pipes  in  his 
•city  of  flame  below,  as  native  elements 
•  in  which  alone  he  **  breathed,  moved, 
and  1aad  his  being."  The  owner  of 
surplus  millions,  if  visited  with  the 
contem^ative  mood,  was  surely  not 
dreaming  of  airjrnothingsand  shadowy 
wealth  wherewith  to  surcharge  the 
lieap  of  already  countless  stores,  but 
forecasting,  if  at  all,  of  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions stili  buried  in  the  bosom  of  rug- 
ged Ilirwain,  and  the  triumphs  of  art 
and  industry  still  reserved  for  accom- 
plishment by  himself  and  those  of  his 
race.  The  lord  of  Dowlais,  with  his 
lady  of  high  degree,  was  reposing  at 
home  in  silken  state,  soothed  per- 
chance with  the  Cyclopian  din  of  a 
thousand  hammers  reducing  his  bars 
of  iron  into  ingots  of  gold,  or  ever  and 
anon  regaling  bis  eyes  with  the  reful- 
gent floods  of  fiery  metal,  as  torrentlike 
tney  issue,  after  the  tap  of  the  towery 
recipient  withdrawn,  and  serpentine 
alone  their  indented  bed  or  sand. 
Neither  he,  nor  the  civic  dignitary  of 
Pen^y-darran  with  its  cloud-capt  re- 
gions, nor  the  father,  benevolent  asin- 
telliA'ent,  of  his  tribes  of  work-people 
of  Plymouth,  with  their  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sterling  unplac- 
ed and  unbearing  of  interest,  were  the 
•crowning  capitals  of  the  new  temple 
to  Hutus.  The  unknown  artists  were 
In  sooth  of  a  strange  ^n4  and  lineage, 
too  well  practised  in  tiieir  .cpaA  even 
to  require  the  dimensions  of  the  ground 
plot  previous  to  the  construction  of  a 
plan.  Friendless  and  unknown  as 
ihey  were  jn  t)^  soene  of  th^  con- 


templated operations,  obstacles  to 
those  less  undaunted  apparently  insu- 
perable, did  not  appal.  The  cornuco- 
pia of  wealth  to  overflow  was  to  be  re- 
plenished from  afar — the  magic  powers 
of  steam  were  to  be  taxed  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  siens  of  value  as  for  calicoes 
—South  Wales  was  to  be  irrigated 
with  a  continuous  stream  of  water- 
marks from  plates  cast  and  tempered 
in  the  foundries  of  Lancashire. 

Amongst  the  most  busy  of  the 
schemers,  and  the  patrons  most  apt  to 
the  hands  of  projectors,  the  Quakers, 
as  in  1825,  were  found  to  be  the  most 
prompt,  and,  loath  are  we  to  say  it,  the 
least  punctilious.  This  public  rebuke 
we  have  been  the  less  reluctant  to  ad- 
minister, inasmuch  as,  from  personal 
communication  with  many  honorable 
and  justly  honored  individuals  amcmg 
the  highest  of  the  class,  whom  we  are 
proud  to  rank  among  the  number  of 
our  friends,  we  know  how  eamestlj 
this  pestiferous  y  earning  after  unright- 
eous speculation— this  greediness  of 
unholy  gain— is  reprobated,  and  the 
down-sliding  parties  denounced.  To 
this  departure  among  others  from  the 
purer  practice  of  tS&r  fiithors,  maj 
the  recent  schism  so  decidedly  pro- 
nounced in  the  body  bo  perhaps  attrib- 
uted. Members  of  character  so  un- 
stained and  of  principles  so  uncompro- 
mising as  Isaac  Crewdson,  may  well 
revolt  from  contact  with  brethren  of 
unclean  hands,  and  questionable  doc- 
trine. 

Reports  are  current  of  princely  do- 
ings m  the  way  of  the  reciprocal  re- 
partition of  the  spolia  opima  of  salaries 
and  emoluments  by  and  among  secre- 
taries and  directors,  of  complexion  so 
auriferous  that  scrip  shares  should  re- 
present not  merely  pepitas  of  gold,  but 
fems  of  GolconJa,  and  the  paper  to- 
ens  of  the  companies  roll  like  the 
Pactolean  river  over  sands  of  precious 
ore.  The  secretary  of  one  of  these 
Oriental  or  Milesian  fictions,  whichy  if 
the  tale  be  truly  told,  does  not  deserve 
to  survive  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  is  said  to  be  oppressed  with  the 
bard-earned  stipend  of  some  SOOL  or 
1000/*  per  annum,  whilst  a  director  in 
the  same  concern,  with  a  cormorant 
organ  of  acquisitiveness  more  boldly 
developed,  has,  with  an  effort  of  moral 
restraint  sufficiently  exemplary,  aeen 
fitting  to  rest  content  with  a  fixed  hono- 
rario  of  some  18002.  or  2000  a-year 
(we  cannot    charge  our   memories 
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which,}  wHh  remainder  in  tail  to  his  tion,  justified  or  not  to  the  extent,  is 
wife,  of  500t  or  6002.  a-year,  should*  by  neither  safe  nor  honorable  for  the 
a  lamentable  bereavement,  the  luck-  greatest,  as  it  should  be  the  most  in- 
less  shareholders  loae  the  benefit  of  his  telligent  manufacturing  community  in 
aerrioes.  The  conjugal  foresight  of  the  the  world.    It  is  a  subject  of  wonder 


dowry  legacy  is  equally  meritorious 
with  the  thrmy  provision  <^  Sterne's 
paraoQ  for  his  son,  and  substituting 
pettiooatfor  breeches,  is  a  faithful  copy 
of  the  ori(^oal.  What  other  make- 
weight to  mclioe  Uie  beam  of  such 
^ort  allowance  still  more  in  his  favor 
the  paper  functionary  may  have  had 


to  see  a  race  of  men,  proverbial  no  le_. 
for  sagacity  than  ingenuity  and  plod- 
ding mdustry,  become  the  dupes  of 
artifices  long^  stale  and  worn  thread- 
bare on  the  Exchange  and  the  Stock 
House  of  the  Metropolis.  Some  twelve 
months  ago  only,  sojourners  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  parade  of  rail- 


cast  into  the  scale  in  the  shape  of  way  carriages  through  the  town,  richly 
ahares  to  be  unpaid  upon,  or  reserved  painted  in  bright  blue,  relieved  in  bur- 
€or  him  at  par  to  be  diisposed  of  when  nished  sold,  with  letters  importing  Loy- 
at  a  premium,  or  a  per  centage  upon  don  and  G&cenwich,  No.  — .  As  Man- 
issues,  is  yet  among  the  secrets  of  the  Chester,  too,  has  its  Vauxhall  and  Pic- 
prison-house,  that  is,  the  board-room  cadilly,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  it 
of  direction;  in  any  case  the  fixed  should  not  dignify  some  villages  on  the 
salary  is  equivakot  to  the  full  pay  outskirts  with  the  names  of  London  and 


of  a  veteran  admiral  of  forty  years 
standiiu^  and  the  lady  dower  little 
short  of  the  half-jiay  or  pay  off  active 
duty  of  a  vice-admiral.  The  special 
allotment  was  not  earned,  be  it  re- 
membered, by  long  service  and  grey 
hairs,  or  awarded  on  the  plea  of  spe- 
cial fitness  and  great  experienoe,  or 
bestowed  in  compensation  K>r  sacrifices 
made,  social  position  abdicated,  or 
brighter  pros|>ectB  abandoned.  The 
former  condition  of  this  provident 
director  and  fortunate  projector  was 
obscure;  in  circumstances  he  was 
poverty-stricken,  if  not  abject. 


Greenwich ;  but  the  stranger  learned 
to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  not  so — the 
machines  were  absolutely  intended  for 
the  veritable  Amphitryons  two  hun- 
dred miles  off.  The  mystification  was 
soon  cleared  away ;  London  and  Green- 
wich shares  were  discusKcd  on  all  sides 
as  familiarly  as  the  new  crop  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States,  the  last  prices  of 
bowed  Georgias  at  Liverpool,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  spring  trade,  and  the  bet- 
tings at  TattersalPs  for  the  Spring 
Meeting  at  Newmarket.  Letters  were 
read  from  London  directors  or  officials, 
with  flaming  accounts  of  arches  com- 


The  money  mania  of  these  times   pleted,  and  the  Toolev  Street  terminus 
XT —  . :-i  ^^^.. —  r !._*    yj  TVimd  progress; — Weten hall  quoted 

for  London  and  Greenwich  at  10 
premium,  all  buyers  and  no  sellers, 
with  hints  significant  that  shares  might 
possibly  pause  at  20,  but  must  eventu. 


differs  in  no  essential  feature  from  that 
of  1825,  but  the  ab&ence  of  foreign 
schemes  and  el  Dorado  enterprises  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
the  sores  pf  which  were  still  too  recent 


and  unhealed  for  further  experiment-   ally  advance  to  40,— the  whole  wound 


in^.  The  plague  spot  changed  places 
omy — from  the  esmausted  south  the 
yirus  has  been  transplanted  to  the 
more  plethoric  an^  susceptible  north, 
where  its  baleful  ravages  found  gross- 
er food  for  contact  and  propagation. 
Manchester,  the  second  money  capital 
of  the  three  kingdoms  has  been  beyond 
all  roost  deepl  v  ipipregnated  with  the 
joint  stock  malaria.  It  is  thought  that 
one  half  the  joint-stock  bank,  railway, 
and  mininff  shares,  publicly  created 
during  the  last  three  years,  have  been 
abaorbed,  and  are  roost  of  them  still 
held  in  that  town  and  its  densely  popu- 
lated neighborhood  alone.    Certain  it 


up  with  a  pathetic  lament  that  such 
was  the  rush  for  the  new  Gravesend, 
no  more  than  ten  actions  could  be  se- 
cured  for  the  writer's  most  particular 
friend  and  correspondent,  aner  every 
possible  exertion  of  favor  and  influ- 
ence ;  so  that  London  and  Greenwich 
carriages  in  blue  and  gold  were  not 
built  and  made  a  raree  show  of  in 
Manchester  streets  without  an  object — 
premiums  were  to  be  kept  up,  and  a 
market  made  for  London  speculators 
to  realize,  which  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  tempting  Manchester  hold- 
ers with  the  prospect  of  a  more  exorbit- 
ant bonus  hereafter,  and  Manchester 


isb  moreover,  that  a  large  pnH>ortion  of  capitalists  to  despatch  their  orders  for 
k^-atock  follies  for  the  whole  empire,  purchase  whilst  the  tide  was  at  ''the 
have  therein  originated.    The  reputa-  flood  which  leads  on  to  fortune."   In 
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Tain  did  that  ca\itiou8  but  most  abl j 
conducted  journal,  the  Manchester 
Courier,  in  the  true  Conservative 
sense  oppose  itself,  courafi;eousl7  and 
alone,  to  the  frenzy,  ever  fitful  but  still 
spreading.  Notwithstanding  a  series 
in  sketches,  graphic  and  powetful^ 
wherein  the  gatherings  and  machiha*^ 
tions  of  well-known  bands  of  plotters 
were  portrayed  to  the  life,  the  areaded 
shafls  of  ridicule  itself  foiled,  jrroved 
pointless  against  the  raging  epidemic, 
as  wouhi  the  resistless  laughter-inspirw 
ing  grimace  of  Listen  upon  the  distem- 
per^ fancies  of  a  dweller  in  St.  Luke's. 
The  disastrous  results  of  Joint-stock 
banking  extravagance  will  hereafter 
prove  a  manual  of  useful  reference 
when  all  accomplished,  ot  which  we 
are  far  from  thinking  that  the  worst 
has  been  witnessed.  The^'inc^uirieB 
(of  the  Parliamentary  Ck)mmtttee) 
nave  not  been  yet  brought  to  a  close," 
as  we  are  told  in  the  first  line  of  their 
teport.  The  crop  promises  to  be 
most  plenteous  of  results  lamentable, 
and  will  be  of  facts  discreditable, 
should  fbture  investigation  embrace 
Ireland  as  well  as  England,  and  be 
directed  in  the  noode  we  have  indicated 
to  probe  the  evil  to  the  roots.  Incom- 
plete as  the  labor  performed  and  the 
experience  gleaned  still  is,  it  cannot 
be  whhout  its  uses  briefly  to  advert  to 
some  portion  of  the  matter  ofiiciallj 
In  evidence,  or  sufficiently  public  ahd 
notorious.  The  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich Bank,  now  defunct,  may  be  cited 
as  a  sample  of  gross  improvidence  in 
the  management,  and  of  a  ruinous  bu- 
siness carried  on  in  the,  face  of  a  first 
loss  exceeding  in  amount  the  whole 
paid  up  capital  :^-the  play  of  the  gam- 
bler, who  throws  the  more  blindly  as 
bis  stakes  disappear.  This  bank  was 
established  in  the  year  1S27,  with 
seven  branches ;  the  nominal  stock 
L.200,000  the  paid  up  and  bona  fide 
capital,  from  first  to  last,  L.23,000 
only.  In  less  than  a  year,  one  bad 
detit  alone  was  made,  exceeding 
Ij.30,000;  and  yet  a  dividend  was 
formally  declared  and  paid  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  from  the  opening.  Suj)- 
posing  the  profit  on  the  general  busi- 
ness to  have  been  L.d(K)0,  and  this 
deducted  from  the  bad  debt,  the  bank 
was  still  deficient  in  real  assets  by 
L.7000 ;  to  wliich  add  the  dividend 
declared,  and  paid  out  of  the  monies 
of  depositors,  and  it  was  actually  In- 


solvent  by  L.8160  beyond  the  capital 
stock  entirely  annihilated,  which  theB, 
at  Midsummer  16*26,  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  directors,  |Nud 
np  to  the  extent  of  L.17,000  only. 
We  know  that  the  directors  individii^ 
ally  were  highly  resMnsible  and  res* 
pectable  pereons,  and  their  co-proprie- 
tors probably  not  lessso;  but  we  know 
atoo  that  in  thecase  of  a<bTeak  up  and 
a  litigious  diS])osition,  the  remedy  of 
creditors  against  ajohit^stock  company 
under  a  trust-deed,  bj  suits  tranmn^ 
ble  into  Chancery,  is  neither  prompt* 
inexpensive,  nor  beyond  the  reach  of 
accident  and  chicane.  A  cautious 
board  of  business-like  men  had  at  this 
time  two  straighifbrward  courses  be- 
fore them  on  which  to  take  the  seooe 
of  their  fellow-ahai^holderB  >-«ith6r 
to  wind  up  the  concern,  and  apportion 
the  pro  rata  damage  incurred,  or  to 
call  up  a  lareer  quota  on  the  whole 
of  their  nominally  subscribed  stock. 
They  took  neither  one  nor  the  oiher, 
but  preferred  to  trade  on  with  this 
millstone  around  iheir  necks,  in  tbe 
delusive  expectation  of  gradually  re. 
cruiting  their  finances  from  out  a 
fund  reserved  6f  sains  to  come*  The 
contingency  of  otner  risks  seems  not 
to  have  been  taken  account  of;  they 
came  to  maturity,  however,  in  due 
course,  and  in  thundering  sums,  such 
as  a  deficit  hi  the  best  partof  LJ30,000 
of  the  Franklingham  agent,  L.6500 
by  one  Tuck,  with  other  minor  sums 
or  thousands.  All  these  brought  the 
establishment  to  a  stand-still  at  last, 
and  so  the  directors  made  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain,  by  selling  the  good- 
will of  the  old  to  a  new  and  better 
fitted  out  joint-stock  company  for  the 
liberal  bonus  of  L.20,000.  The  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Bank,  be  it  6b- 
served,  was  all  the  while,  apart  these 
special  calamities,  realizing  an  annual 
balance  of  profit  of  LJ5OG0,  L.6000,  or 
L.7000,  and  dividing  5,  6,  or  7  1-2 
per  cent  per  annum  on  its  shares.  It 
IS  fair  to  record,  that  otherwise  the  ge- 
neral management  appears  to  haye 
been  commendably  correct  and  econo- 
mical. No  costly  settlements  were 
lavished  upon  secretaries  or  directory 
or  weeping  reliots  quartered  upon  the 
funds.  T%e  total  sum  of  salaries  to 
the  whde  clerkly  or  executive  depart, 
ment  amounted  to  no  more  tfaaa 
L.1468.  10s.,  or  75  per  cent  more 
only  than  the  one  secretary  alone 
pociiets»and  not  equal  to  the  piineelj 
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inoome  the  one  director  alone  abeorbs 
in  the  Oriental  affair  to  which  we 
haye  formerly  alluded.  The  whole 
charges  of  superintendence  by  tho  di- 
rectors as  a  body  are  stated  at  L.d70 
onlj,  being  L.180  per  annum  less 
than  the  contingent  remainder  saddled 
in  the  guise  of  widow's  weeds  upon 
their  more  magnificent  contemporary. 
The  shares,  1000  only  of  L.200  each, 
were  too  few  in  number  to  afford  the 
means  of  jobbings  and  of  those  less 
than  three  fourths  were  taken  up. 
The  resident  director  states*  in  his 
examination  before  the  committee, 
that «« the  directors  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Bank  haye  never  derived  any 
a;!...,.:^^  :o  thfjinsi  IvE  ;>  hy  the  trans- 
fer of  shit  res;  *  .  .  they  n*iver  have 
denwed  a  fanhing  on  ibeir  private  ac- 
count^ nor  had  ooe  sixpeace  by  the 
puTx:hase  or  sak  of  stares/'  How 
many  of  their  ^ilow-dircctors  m  other 
bank  schemes  couJd  Tcnuure  conscien- 
ttousJy  to  sa^  as  much)  ilowever 
misJed  and  misjudping  they  may  have 
been,  let  m  ooi  fajT  tn  a  tribute  of  ho- 
mage to  honorable  men,  so  justly 
their  due.  When  the  bank  finally 
closed  for  business,  and  the  extent  of 


defalcation  was  yet  unascertained,  but 
presumed  to  be  considerable,  they  vo- 
luntarily undertt>ok,  and  have  pledged 
their  well  known  responsibility,  to  pay 
off  the  shareholders  in  full.  They, 
therefore,  and  they  alone,  will  be  the 
sufferers  by  the  crude  and  ill  digested 
speculation.  In  answer  to  the  query 
by  Sir  Thomas  Freemantle,  ••  what- 
ever loss  falls  upon  the  company  will 
be  borne  by  the  directors?"  Mr.  Big- 
nold,  one  of  them,  replies,  **  The  &> 
rectors  have  euaranteea  it." 

Having  so  largely  entered  into  the 
case  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Bank,  which  is  but  too  rose-colored 
a  type  of  many  others  not  yet  in  ex. 
tremia^  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  more  brief  reference  to  such  defects 
in  the  constitution  of  a  few  other  banla 
as  most  readily  strike  the  eye,  and  are 
remediable  without  legislative  interpo- 
sition. Our  meaning  more  especially 
points  to  the  enormous  discrepancy 
too  often  exhibited  between  the  appa^ 
rent  and  the  real  capitals,  and  of  the 
glaring  inadequacy  of  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions. The  following  abridged  ex- 
tracts will  explain  our  meanings 


Tht  Hull  Banking  Company,  nominal  capital,  L.800,000 

pEidyp.  .  ^  .  .  .  .  .       L.42,200 

Normnal  number  of  shares  .  .  .       8,000 

Shares  issued  onl  v     .....       4^220 
Number  of  bra  lie:  Ws,  the  most  distant  46  miles,     .  15 

AmoviQt  of  advances  tor  which  the  bank  has  a 
Ij^n  on  shares  (account  made  up  to  21st  May, 

1836) 8342 

Wet  real  cajpiUit,  therefore,  only       ....  8d,356 

Dist  rale  or  dividend,  ...        6  per  cent. 

Tork  City  and  County,  nominal  capital,     .  .  li.500,000 

Paidup,         .......  75,000 

Shares  (all  issued), 5,000 

Bate  of  last  dividend,  .  .  .       12  per  cent 

Surplus  fund,  ......  12,990 

Heal  capital,  therefore,         .  ...  .  87,930 

dumber  of  branches  (the  most  distant  40  miles),    .  5 

Ijdifield,  Reigate,  and  Tamworth,  nominal  capital,         L.100,000 

Paidup, 26,000 

Coventry  Union  Bank,  nominal  capital,  .  L.200,000 

Paidup 28,060 

West  of  Englaed  and  South  Wales,  nominal  capital,     L.1,000,000 

Paidup,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .        20^882 

Number  of  branches  and  agencies  (the  most  dis- 
tant 110  miles),      .....  17 

^'s  Banking  Company  (Bristol),  nominal  capital,  L.900,000 
^Biid  up  (exclusive  of  robcrve  fund),  .  .  .  60,000 

Branches,  all  in  Somersetshire,        ...  16 

I>Qd]eY  and  West  Bromwich,  nominal  capital,  L.4,00,000 

Piidup, 8*025 
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Coveotrj  and  Warwickshire,  nominal  capital,  L.400,000 

Paid  up,         ......  .  SSiOOO 

liverpool  Tradesman's  Bank,  nominal  capital,     .  LJ350,000 

Paid  up,         ......  .  50,ft2T 

Bank  of  Stockport,  nominal  capital,  .  •         (no  return) 

Paid  up,  31,800 

Gloucester  County  and  City,  nominal  capital,  L.100^000 

Paid  up,         .......  19,790 

Fare's  Leicester  Banking  Co^  nominal  capital,      .  L.100,000 

Paid  up,         .......  16335 

North  and  South  Wales,  nominal  capital,  .  L.eOO,000  * 

Paid  up, .  25i000 

Union  Bank  of  Manchester,  nominal  capital,        .  L.600,000 

Paid  up*         ••.•••  .  40^076 

York  Union,  nominal  capital,  .  .  •  L.700,000 

Paid  up, .  67,4i0 

(Advances  on  its  own  shares.) 
Cheltenham  and  Gloucester,  nominal  capital,        .  LJOO,000 

Paid  up,         ......  .  18^000 

Lincoln  and  Lindsay,  nominal  capital,       .  .  L.250,00D 

Paid  up, 20,000 

Commercial  Bank  of  England,  (Bfanchester),  nom.  cap^  L.500,000 

Paid  up,         .......         960,005 

Brancnes  (greatest  distance  100  miles),       .  .  18 

Northern  and  Central  Bank  of  England  (Man- )  t  i  nnn  Ann 

Chester),  nominal  capital,  \  1-1,000,000 

Pddup, 711381^ 

Branches  (greatest  distance  110  ipiles),       .  .         89 


This  is  no  one-sided  view ;  the  banks 
have  not  been  selected,  in  an  invidious 
jense,  from  the  returns  of  sixty-three 
laid  before  the  Committee,  but  taken 
from  the  list  in  part  almost  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  stand.  They  may 
be  accepted  as  a  fair  epitome  of  the 
whole  in  their  leading  features,  for  if 
some  of  the  more  solid  establishments 
msb  omitted,  so  also  are  a  tnore  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  minor  con- 
cerns. Where  lfu«e  capitals  have 
been  paid  up,  it  will  tie  observed  that 
the  branches  are  oflen  more  numerous. 
Thus,  in  the  Nortbelrn  and  Central 
Bank,  whose  widely  spread  operations 
Imve,  as  we  gather  from  the  papers, 
led  to  utter  derangement  latterly,  add 
necessitated  an  application  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Bank  of  England,  divide 
the  fund  paid  up  by  the  number  of 
establishment!,  and  there  results  for 
the  wants  of  edch  a  capital  stock  of  less 
than  L.18,000;  a  sum  manifestly  too 
triviid  for  security  and  respectability, 
or  to  carry  on  banking  in  the  most 
insignificaiit  place  in  which  the  com- 
pany trade,  but  which,  for  all  of  infb- 
rk>r  note,  must  be  still  farther  dimi- 
nished by  the  more  consequential 
demands  of  the  chief  seats  x^i  opera- 
tiQ08»auch  vast  communities,  for  ex* 


ample,  as  Bianchester,  Liverpool,  Bnf^ 
minpham,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Sheffield, 
Halifax,  Nottingham,  Worcester,  and 
Bolton.  That  respectable  and  wisely 
conducted  concern,  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Joint-stock  Banking  Company 
with  its  headquarters  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  has  but  fbur  supplementary 
armis  so  that  with  a  paid  up  stock  ii 
L.9M,000,  nearly  L.5(M)00  are  appll- 
cable  to  each.  )9ome  of  the  banks 
have  traded  in  their  own  shares— have 
purchased  and  held  tbem,  of  course 
that  premiums  may  not  be  deteriorat-^ 
ed.  One  of  them  confesses  to  the  hold- 
ing of  1087' shares ;  another  to  advan- 
ces to  forty-«ix  individuals,  being  cus- 
tomers  and  holders  of  4060  shares,  ta 
the  extent  of  L.d8,620  on  the  security 
of  stock  thus  hypothecated,  or  an- 
proadiins  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
paid  up  fund ;  a  thiit)  to  the  purchase 
of  6^  of  its  own  shares ;  and  roost 
of  them,  by  the  terms  of  their  trust* 
deeds,  contemplate  more  or  less  the 
contingency  or  holding  shares,  and  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  temptation  of 
increasing  their  traffic  br  discounting 
their  own  stock  hereafter,  however 
practically  now  eschewing  it,  by  tho 
proviso  enacting  a  lien  upon  snares 
for  general  balances  and  diiMXHints.  It 
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18  dear*  that  for  depcfiiton,  whose  for  iropoeiog  liabilitf,  prompt  and  be- 

Srotection  is  Uie  first  object  for  consl-  yond  evasion,  are  incontestable ;  but 
eration,  the  sheet-anchor  of  safetj  under  the  most  favorable  circumstao- 
is  loosened  from  its  &8tenings  so  long  ces  it  may  be  doubted  whether  joint- 
as  directors  of  the  deposit-banks  are  stock  or  private  banks,  even  the  most 
not  restrained  from  parting  with  the  irreproachably  managed,  and  with  a 
capital  stock  in  excnan^  for  their  superior  quality  of  personal  guarantee* 
own  unoegotiable  and  mconvertible  may,  without  danger,  be  intrusted  with 


•crip  or  shares. 

Such  as  we  have  described  has  been 
the  origin  of  the  ioint-stock  banking 
mania,  and  such  also  the  system.  The 
system  is  there,  however,  to  answer  for 


the  royal  powers  c»  coinage.  With  such 
an  extension  of  privilege,  the  Bank, 
however,  ought  perhaps  to  be  inter- 
dicted from  competition  in  the  general 
discount  market,  and  bound,  at  given 


itself,  such  as  it  has  exposed  itself  be-  and  lower  than  the  ruling  rates,  to  deal 


fore  the  Committee,  such  as  the  skele- 
ton of  it  is  imprinted  upon  those  pages ; 
DO  thinking  man  will  say  that  such  a 
banking  currency  is  sound,  or  uoder 
such  a  system  can  ever  be  other  than 
unsound.    The  legislature  is  bound  to 


with  bankers  alone  for  coin  or  notes 
against  bilb  and  securities.  To  the 
mercantile  class,  even  of  the  higbe^ 
standing,  and  such  only  in  the  main 
transact  with  the  Bank,  it  can  mike 
little  or  no  difference  whether  tbehr 


take  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  supplies  be  derived  from  the  parem  or 
a  more  wholesome  discipline.  Nomi-  the  subordinate  banks  ;  Sn  foct,  the 
nal  capitals  are  a  deception  alike  for   great  mass  of  money  operations,  wtie- 


the  shaieholder  and  the  depositor. 
Fixed  and  duly  proportioned  tunds 
should  be  rigorously  exacted,  and  the 
payment  in  full  enforced.  In  most 
instances  the  non-payment  now  does 
not  arise  from  the  reluctance  of  the 
proprietors,  but  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  directors,  who  in  their  greedi- 


ther  in  town  or  country,  are,  and  h&ve 
long  been,  conducted  through  the 
agency  of  the  latter.  Bank  paper,  to 
amounts  and  upon  securities  to  be 
agreed  upon,  might  be  furnbhed  ac- 
cordmg  to  demand  to  private  and  joint- 
stock  banking  concerns  at  a  moderate 
agio  of  interest,  say  2 12  or  2  per  cent 


ness  for  premiums  have  gorged  them-   per  annum,  subject  to  periodical  modi- 


selves  with  bcrip,  further  calls  upon 
which  are  perhaps  beyond  their  means 
or  their  inclination  to  satisfy.  Late 
events  may  possibly  bring  the  whole 
questk>n  of  the  currency  once  again 
under  discussion,  with  a  view  to  revi- 
sion. But  however  that  may  be,  it 
will  probably  be  consiilered  judicious 
to  impose  a  larger  share  of  personal 
responsibility  on  joint-stock  directors. 


ncations  on  previous  notice,  according 
to  tho  variations  of  rates  of  interest  ana 
the  state  of  the  exchanges.  The  ex- 
tension of  its  note  circulation,  from  the 
average  of  eighteen  to  that  of  thirty 
millions  or  more,  would  indemnify  the 
Bank  for  the  deprivation  of  its  discount 
business ;  and  bankers  who  can  afford 
to  allow  interest  on  deposits  in  the 
ratio  of  2 1-2  per  cent  per  annum,  would 


on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  be  no  losers  by  bank  supplies  on  :he 

require  the  investment  in  fixed  and  same  footing.     The  uncertain  dunu 

tangible  securities,  of  values  to  oorre-  tion,  and  the  arbitrary  wi'  hdrawal  at 

■pond  with,  and  cover  the  amount  of  inconvenient  seasons  of  the  fbrmer, 

issues,  and  so  bar  them  from  undue  would  perhaps  balance  the  disadvant- 

expansion.     Without  venturing  into  age  of  obtaining  the  latter  only  upon 

so  widen  field  as  an  inquisition  into  the  value  received,  or  security  perfected. 

state  of  the  national  currency,  which  But  in  order  to  render  the  position  of 

would  be  beside  the  special  purpose  the  Bank  morestable,and  that  it  should 

of  this  article^  as  well  as  beyond  our  with  a  currency  so  much  expanded 

disposable  space,  we  may  suggest  whe-  be  less  at  the  mercy  of  sudden  panics, 

ther  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  the  standard  ou«;ht  no  longer  to  be  ca- 

examine  how  (&t  it  would  be  politic  to  priciously  and  des[>otically  confined  to 

constitute  the  Bank  of  England  the  gold  alone.    This  is  almost  the  only 


sole  bank  of  issue  for  the  empire.  It 
is  evident  that  a  revolution  in  nan  king 
has  been  rapidly  consummating  of  late 
year8,and  isin  its  tendencies  inevitable. 
The  advantages  of  the  joint-stock  prin- 
ciple, under  wise  and  strict  regulations 


country  where  gold  is  the  measure^ 
or  sole  measure  of  value,  and  hence 
the  difficult}^  which  is  found  to  exist 
in  replenishing  the  drain  of  bullioQ 
upon  tfmergencies,  as  limited  to  one 
precious  commodity  alone.    Inlnost 
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other  states  silver  is  found  the  more 
commodious  and  abundant  medium 
of  exchange  and  circulation ;  hence 
stores  of  ibe  precious  metul  may  be 
more  readily  counted  on,  whilst  the 
silver  mines  of  Mexico  are  said  to  be 
now  productive  to  the  extent  of  twen- 
ty-three or  four  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  which  within  a  mere  trifle  is  the 
upset  of  their  bonanzas  in  the  best 
days  of  their  productiveness  cited  by 
Humboldt.  Silver  might,  therefore, 
be  made,  conjointlv  with  gold,  the 
standard,  at  fixed  legal  relations  of 
value  with  each  other.  The  mere  dif- 
ficulty of  disposing  of  the  weighty 
treasure  in  places  of  safety  would  thus 
at  once  paralyse  a  run  for  specie,  and 
afford  time  for  the  importation  of  bars 
and  ingots  if  necessary  i  besides,  that 
silver  is  more  easily  procurable,  and 
almost  always  more  beneficially  dis- 
posable, because  more  an  article  of 
trade  than  gold.  A  variable  difference 
betwixl  the  le^  and  the  marketable 
proportions  of  relative  values,  arising 
from  the  accidents  of  demand,  could 
be  no  greater  inconvenience  than  the 
everyday  occurrence  now  of  distinc- 
tions as  great  between  the  market  and 
the  mii't  prices  of  gold.  The  doub- 
loon or  onza  of  Spanish  America,  is 
leeally  equivalent  to  seventeen  silver 
dollars  or  pesosduros ;  but  in  Havana, 
the  great  aollar  mart,  we  have  often 
known  dollars  at  a  high  premium,  and 
have  paid  as  high  as  half  a  dollar 
on  occasion  exchange  per  onza.  The 
liquidation  of  contracts  in  either  spe- 
cie is  at  the  option  of  the  debtor  at  the 
legal  proportions  of  value,  and  yet 
no  inconvenience  is  experienced  or 
expressed.  There  seems  no  valid 
cause  why  the  reverse  should  here  be 
dreaded.  The  Bank  of  France  pays 
in  like  manner  in  sacks  of  five  franc 
pieces,  and  hence,  amidst  all  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  panic  of  the  Revolution 
1830,  of  which  we  were  witness,  with 
the  5  per  cents  down  from  85  or  90 
to  47,  there  occurred  no  run ;  all  with- 
in the  bank  breathed  the  quiet  of  ordi- 
nary times,  whilst  all  without  was  in- 
solvency, turmoil,  and  emeutes.  We 
throw  out  these  sug^tions  as  a  pro- 
vocative to  examination  by  the  higher 
powers,  and  not  as  a  theme  for  present 
extended  discussion  by  ourselves. 

A  change  is  coming  over  the  old 
London  system  of  banking,  which, 
evidently,  is  in  course  of  being  explod- 
ed*    No  commission  being  charged 


upon  the  management  of  accounts, 
but  the  remuneration  to  the  banker 
made  dependent  upon  a  certain  sta- 
tionary balance  in  hand,  ranging,  until 
of  late,  from  L.500  upward,  but  all 
liable  to  withdrawal  without  notice, 
the  banker  wa.^  too  often  driven,  in  the 
absence  of  eligible  discounts,  to  hazar- 
dous speculations  in  the  funds  as  a 
mode  of  realizing  a  profit  upon  depos- 
its whose  uncertain  duration  forbade 
investments  of  a  more  permanent  cha- 
racter, wherein  losses,  in  the  aggregate 
ruinous,  were  sometimes  incurred. 
The  introduction  of  the  more  healthy 
country  system  of  a  regular  commis- 
sion has  latterly  been  tried,  with  con- 
siderable success,  by  the  London  and 
Westminster  Joint-stock  Bank,  and  has 
or  will  be  followed  by  other  similar 
establishments,  among  which  the  Lon- 
don Bank  bids  fair  to  eclipse  all  com- 
petitors. To  the  same  complexion  all 
other  bankers  of  the  metropolis  must 
come  sooner  or  later  that  would  escape 
annihilation,  or  keep  open  a  ledger. 
Interest  on  deposits,  and  a  con^mission 
upon  current  accounts,  is  for  all  par- 
ties the  most  safe  as  the  most  equita- 
ble principle  of  business. 

Although  we  are  not  of  the  number 
of  those  who  believe  that  we  have 
been  within  twenty-four  hours  of  a 
truck  and  barter  regime,  yet  it  is  un- 
deniable that  we  were  lately  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  crisis,  from  the  reactioa 
of  which,  even  if  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  be  past,  the  most  deplorable 
consequences  are  to  l)e  feared.  As 
Nero  fiddled  whilst  Rome  was  bla:&- 
ing,  so  the  Chancellor  of  his  Majesty's 
Exchequer  was  feasting  and  election- 
eering in  Dublin  and  Limerick,  whilst 
his  Majesty's  Exchequer  Bills  were 
falling  to  a  diseraceful  discount  in 
London — whilst  Wnk  schemes  in  the 
very  hearing  of  his  minister's  locality 
were  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  the  pec 
pie  swarming  for  gold  with  a  tumult 
like  the  rushing  of  many  waters — 
whilst  banks  in  England  were  totter- 
ing to  their  fall— whilst  the  Bank  of 
England  itself  was  in  the  agonies  of 
despair.  But  we  are  far  from  think- 
ing the  clouds  have  passed  away,  and 
the  horizon  again  all  sunshine.  Every- 
where there  has  been  over  excitement 
and  ,over  trading,  the  luridly  intense 
glare  of  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us  for  the  dazzline  rays  of  the  sun  of 
prosperity,  as  the  hectic  flush  of  fevef 
IS  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  roseate 
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glow  of  health  and  happiness.  The  the  United  States,  has  extended  its 
plethoricpatientiseven  i^et  batinthe  ravages  far  and  wide.  The  raging 
incipient  stages  of  the  depleting  pro-  and  reckless  spirit  of  speculation  across 
cess  for  sobering  down  the  distempered  the  Atlantic  may  be  estimated  by  the 
and  overheated  or^^ans  to  the  natural  fiict,  publicly  recorded,  of  tho  sales 
<nder  of  their  functions.  The  malady,  of  national  lands  within  the  last  few 
although  most  largely  developed  m  years.    In 

Dollara. 
1833  the  sales  amounted  to  no  more  than  .  3,116^ 


do. 
do. 
do. 

da 
do. 
do. 

two  first 

quarters  of 

1833 

1834 

1835 
and   for  the 

1835  they  are  val^  at  13,500,000 
dollars ;  and  these  of  new  unsettled 
and  uncleared  lands  alone.  The  bub- 
ble rage  in  private  schemes  has  been 
even  more  wild  and  insane.  Banla 
have  overspread  the  Union  in  all  di- 
rections— not  in  towns  and  cities  mere- 
ly,  but  in  paltry  villages,  and  started 
contemporaneously  with  the  erection 
of  the  first  log-huts  on  waste  lands 
bought  and  setued— dollar  notes  have 
been  emitted  equal  to  cover  the  whole 
superficial  area  of  the  republic.    It 


4,9724274 
6,090,981 
15,810,795 
through  other  causes  were  incurred, 
far  from  seeking  to  remedy  the  da* 
mage  by  greater  caution  for  the  fu- 
ture, ana  by  contracting  their  opera- 
tions, the  anxiety  of  the  managers 
was  solely  directed  to  cover  the  dis- 
appearance of  real  funds  by  the 
boundless  emission  of  fresh  paper  for 
the  accommodation  of  and  chances 
of  profit  by  a  new  bevy  of  ruthless 
speculators  in  lands,  or  houses,  or 
snares,  or  merchandise.  By  these 
means  premiums  upon  shares  were 
kept  up  or  advanced.  So  long  as  the 
internal  humors  of  the  bloated  car- 


must,  after  all,  be  owned  that  projoct- 

ors  here  are  but  humble  imitators,  case  of  private  and  public  **  prosper, 

and  even  yet  behind  the  more  daring  ity  "  could  be  restmmed  from  burst- 

ofthe  race  in  the  United  States.    M.  ing  forth,   the   system    worked    as 

Chevalier,  in  his  letters  upon  North  smoothly  there  as  upon  a  smaller  scale 

America,  recently  published,  states,  it  has  been  witnessed  here ;  but  the 

that  the  founders  of  joint-stock  banks  approach  of  a  panic  at  once  brought 

there,  «*  electing  themselves  directors,  them  to  a  head— to  a  liquidation— la 

.  .  .  discounted  none  other  but  their  bankruptcy.    It  was  thus  that,  not  td 

own  paper ;  or  rather  they  lent  them-  balance  the  account  to  a  later  date^ 

sdves  the  whole  of  the  paper-money  from  1811  to  1830,  one  hundred  and 

of  the  bank  upon  the  simple  deposit  sixty-five  American  banks  either  fkil. 

of  their  shares.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  such  ed,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  were  un« 

was  the  disorder  in  the  management,  der  the  necessity  of  suspending  totally 

the   clerira,  of  their  own  authority,  their  business,  and  winding  up  their 

opened  credits  for  their  own  account,  affairs. 

and  admitted  their  friends  to  liberal       Although  our  domestic  follies  in  the 

participation  of  the  same  fovor.  It  banking  line  have  neither  been 
was  thus  that,  one  fine  day,  it  was 
discovered,  at  the  City  Bank  of  Bal- 
timore, that  the  cashier  had  lent 
to  hinrijielf  166,548  dollars  (about 
Ld8,000).  To  one  of  his  friends  he 
ha  I     granted    a  credit    besides    of 


80 

numerous  nor  so  fatal  hitherto  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  yet  can  wo 
boast  of  some  exotics,  or  missionary 
transplantations,  transcending  in  ab- 
surdity, as  they  are  likely  in  ulti- 
mate  loss,  any  scheme   which   has 


185^3^  dollars.    All  the  sub-officials  seen  daylight  there.    We  have,  for 

and  managers  had  acted  on  the  same  example,  remitted  a  bank  to  Athena^ 

system,  with  the  exception  of  one  —**•-'-  •*"  — ™  --"--J  — * *-- 

derk  and  the  cashier's  boy."    It  was 


a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  for 
these  banks  to  issue  dollar  paper,  or, 
as  our  Yankee  brethren  term  it, 
*  rag-money,"  to  ''ten  and  twenty 
times  the  vdue  of  their  capital  and 
securities."     When   iailures  among 


which,  if  ever  called  into  operatioot 
will  have  to  wait  the  slow  progress 
of  marble  and  cement  before  a  roof 
can  be  raised  to  defend  the  em* 
ployers  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  exportation  of  car- 
penters from  hence  before  doom^ 
"*  locks,  bolts,  and  bars "  can  be  fh* 


their  customers  took  place,  or  losses  shiooed  and  fisistened  to  keep  out  the 
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Philhellene  brotherhood  of  robbers,  which  there  Is   likely  to  command 

(rf*  whom  Joeeph  Hume,  Dr.  Bowring,  coDfidence.    But  even  were  it  the  re- 

and  some  in  the  higher  places,  are  or  verse,  where  is  the  pabulum  tor  bank 

have  been  the  sworn  brethren  and  pa-  notes  and  banking  ? 


trons.  The  Island  of  Cuba,  more- 
over,  has  been  favored  with  a  bank 
from  the  prolific  home  manufactory ; 
and  Havana,  to  the  great  astonish- 


To  return  to  the  United  States, 
the  building  madness  was  never  sur- 
passed  in  extravagance  by  Ihe  most 
raving  fancies  of  &dlam.  The  whole 


ment  of  its  active  and  wealthy  inha-  state  of  New  York  has  been  parcelled 

bitants,  is,  or  is  to  be,  invited  to  de-  out  into  prospective  creations  of  ports, 

posit  onxas  and  fesos  against  promises  cities,  and  communities—scarcely  one 

to  pay.    The  nominal  capital  of  this  solitary  acre  of  land  is  lefl  for  the 

bank  is  half  a  million  —  not  all  paid  plough— surveyors  only  could  be  seen 

up,  of  course.    The  Habaneros,  who  makmg  ground-plans,  and  laying  out 


can  count  among  them  various  ca- 
pitalists representing  greater  capi- 
tals, such  as  the  Cuesta  Manzanals, 
Tozos,  Frias,  Hernandez,  &c.,  and 
many  who  can  boast  as  heavy  a 
weight  of  metal,  mostly  unemployed, 
will  be  curious  to  learn  the  royal  road 
to  money -coinage,  which  the  new 
comers  are  to  teach  them.  There  the 
banker  of  each  trader  is  a  massive 
iron  box,  which  unclutches  its  trea- 
sures in  barter  for  sugar,  or  coffee,  or 
cigarros^  or  in  loans,  not  upon  pro- 
missory notes,  but  upon  simple  con- 
tract with  the  pacendadero  or  cafetC' 
TO  for  so  manv  boxes  of  sugar,  or 
bags  of  coffee,  deliverable  on  the  next 
crop.  It  is  an  affair  of  honor,  in  &ct, 
in 


building-plots  where  the  **  jocund 
team  "  was  only  some  months  before 
so  cheerily  driven — ^the  farmer  and  hia 
occupation  have  been  superseded.  In 
the  New  York  market,  building  lots 
thus  surveyed  and  layed  out  in  that 
state  alone  have  been  sold  from  hand 
to  hand,  dealt  in  like  bales  of  cotton, 
for  two  miliums  of  inhabitants  addi- 
tional ;  the  whole  population  now,  af- 
ter upwards  of  a  century  of  existence, 
not  numbering  more.  In  New  Or- 
leans lot8  have  been  similarly  laid  out, 
and  trafficked  in  for  one  million  more 
at  least.  M.  Chevalier,  an  impartial 
and  intelligent  witness,  deputed  to 
America  on  a  mission  from  his  go- 
vernment, states  emphatically, 


which  it  is  necessary  to  know  a  distribu6,  en  emplacement  des  mai- 
your  man ;  for  colonial  law  is  every  sons,  des  marais  pestilentiels  des  ro- 
where  bad  enough,  but  Spanish  colo-  chers  k  pic.  En  Louisiane,  les  ter- 
nial  law  worst  of  all.  The  litigant  rains  mouvants,  repaires  sans  fonds 
disputes  your  claim,  and  after  sundry  des  alligators,  les  lacs  et  les  cypri^res 
evolutions,  refers  you  to  Madrid ;  de  la  Nouvelle  Orleans,  qui  ont  dix 
from  whence,  after  the  passage  of  pieds  d*eau  ou  de  vase,  et  ici  le  lit  de 
many  pleasant  papers  seuado  y  testi-  {'Hudson  (he  writes  from  Johnstown, 
gado  during  a  dozen  years,  you  can-  Pennsylvania),  qui  en  a  vingt,  trente, 
not  expect  a  judgment  in  your  favor  cinquante,  ont  trouv6  de  nombreux 
within  twenty  years  without  remit-  acbeteurs."  At  the  most  southern  ex- 
tance,  through  your  own  confidential  tremity  of  the  Lake  Michigan  there 
agents,  of  such  weighty  arguments  as  exists  a  small  town,  called  Chichago. 
shall  exceed  the  total  of  the  sum  liti-  Some  day  it  promises  to  become  a 
gated.  We  have  often  seen  and  pi-  place  of  commerce  and  importance, 
tied  wretches,  victimized  by  the  law-  A  canal  will  be  cut  from  it  to  connect 
harpies,  impatiently  paciug  the  quay  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Lakes  and 
the  Aril/ana  by  six  o'clock  of  the  mom-   the  St.  Lawrence.    But,  at  present. 


ing,  in  expectation  of  the  eorbeta  fa 
quehottt  which  was  expected  to  brmg 
ttie  final  degree,  but  was  the  bearer  on- 
ly of  some  metnoria  of  causes  of  delay 
instead  of  the  auto  acordado.  Will 
the  Havana  Banking  Company  fare 
better  1  It  may  be  doubted.  After 
looking  over  the  list  of  directors  and 


Chichago  conlains  only  between  two 
and  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Well, 
all  the  land  for  ten  miles  aroiind  has 
been  sold,  resold,  sold  again  in  petty 
portions,  not  at  Chichago,  but  at  New 
York,  which,  by  the  present  route,  is 
two  thousand  miles  distant  from  it. 
In  the  New  York  market  there  is  an 


officers,  we  do  not  recoraise  a  name  abundance  of  bits  of  paper,  purport- 
familiar  in  Havana,  and  none,  how-  ing  to  be  lots  in  the  city  of  Chichago 
ever  respectable,  and  justly  so  here,   for   three  hundred    ihousand  inhabit- 
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aota^  being  for  a  greater  population 
than  actually  exists  in  any  capital  of 
the  New  World.  The  purchasers  of 
some  of  these  rag  lots  may  reckon 
themselves  but  too  lucky  if,  when  the 
fancy  ULkes  them  to  vitut  their  tmres 
en  Espagne^  the  lands  shall  be  found 
not  more  than  six  feet  deep  in  the 
lake.*  We  believe  there  may  yet  be 
found  about  the  stock-house  in  Lon- 
don similar  bits  of  paper,  styled  Poy- 
ais  Jsand  certificates^  entitling  the 
fortunate  holder,  by  the  speaal  fa- 
vor of  General  M'Gre^r,  to  certain 
lands  among  the  stinsing  mosquitos, 
or  somewhere  in  the  clouds  of  central 
America ;  but,  as  yet,  there  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  no  instance  on  record  of 
any  speculator  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  search  of^  and  to  deal  as  he  likes 
with,  '^his  own,*'  althouffh  the  lands 
are  tenantle^s,  save  of  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey.  And  yet,  ia  the  fiice 
of  this  moon-struck  frenzy,  and 
these  cloud-capt  follies,  our  brethren 
of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  airs 
and  ^ces  bristling  of  resentment 
TDOst  just,  have  the  nnodesty  to  stig- 
matise, with  all  the  bitterness  of  in- 
vective, the  Bank  of  England  for  cur- 
tailing its  discounts  of  American  bills, 
and  its  credits  to  American  houses,  or 
houses  known  to  be  connected  with 
America.  And  this,  too,  afler  the 
Bank,  with  not  one  thousandth  of  the 
provocation,  had,  months  previous, 
Deen  throwing  out  the  paper  of  Eng- 
lii^  traders  more  solid  and  le«  taint^ 


with  the  dye  of  rash  speculation,  and 
drawing  in  its  accommodation  to  ^int 
stock  banks,  with  paid  up  eapitals, 
beyond  any  thin^  in  the  same  shape 
across  the  Atlantic,  saving  the  United 
States  bank !  •«  We  have  the  utnxMt 
need."  say  these  sturdy  beffgars,*'of 
British  capital,  and  we  will  have  it. 
Our  agriculture  cannot  be  extended, 
nor  our  commerce  iourish,  without 
it."  And  this  inconceivable  tMtowr* 
deriSf  these  laughable  extravaganzas, 
were  shouted,  and  gravely  committed 
to  print,  almost  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  general  outcry  against  the 
*«  Mammoth  Bank,"  as  the  National 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  spite- 
fully nicknamed,  one  fourth  of  the 
shares  in  which  were  estimated  to  be 
held  by  Enelish  capitalists.  The 
most  reproachful  denunciations  were 
vented  against  this  establishment  om 
that  account ;  as,  **the  British  Bank,** 
as  an  **  association  of  foreign  aristo- 
crats,  who  were  conspiring  to  enslave 
the  country;"  when  these  very  Bri. 
tish  shareholders  were  pouring  those 
capitals  into  the  countiy,  the  retire- 
ment or  stoppiige  of  which  now  and 
since  has  been  the  subject  of  remon- 
strances so  burlesque,  and  dedama- 
tion  so  ludicrous. 

**  The  imports  of  the  United  States 
in  1885  exceeded  the  exports  by  twen- 
ty-eight millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  the 
latter  transcended  those  of  any  former 
year.f  In  part  payment  of  the  im- 
mense balanoe  to  Europe,  bank  stocks 


*  In  the  last  jear.  Lord  Aahburton,  better  known  as  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  wis 
actually  besieged  for  and  sold  an  estate  in  Pennsylvania  for  half  a  mtiiton  of  dollars, 
which,  six  jears  before,  he  would  have  gladly  disposed  of  for  six  or  seven  thousand 
dollars,  in  which,  as  an  absentee,  ho  was  ezcessivelv  taxed  bj  the  State  Legislatore  as 
his  quota,  as  a  landholder,  towards  the  formation  of  new  railroads  and  oommon  roads. 
This  instance  of  the  cztrayagance  of  epocolation  is  marvellous  enough  ;  but  consider- 
ing the  immense  development  of  gold  and  iron  mining  industry  at  Pittsburg  and  other 
pi^  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  magnificent  system  of  railroad  and  canals  (730  miles), 
mj  which  the  state  is  enriched,  it  is  not  quite  so  unaccountable. 

f  Since  this  article  was  written  tiie  official  accounts,  as  made  up  yearly  to  Septem« 
bor,  have  been  laid  before  Congress.  We  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  document, 
bat  from  the  abstract  given  in  the  Times  newspaper,  it  appears  the  balance,  far  from, 
being  lessened,  is  vastly  on  the  increase.  The  imports  show  an  excess,  as  compared 
with  1835,  of  noarly  34,000,00t  dollars ;  and  with  relation  to  the  exports,  stond  as 
follows  :— 


Imports  to  Sept.  30, 183€, 
Exports,  id. 


Excess  of  imports, 


Dollare. 
173,540,000 
121,789,000 

51,751,000 


And  yt  the  exports  are  stated  to  exceed  those  of  1835  (not  at  hand  at  this  moment) 
by  3j,423  dollars  only,  although  nearly  six  millions  more  than  the  average  of  the  last 
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and  land  shares  were  liberally  remit- 
ted to  this  country,  backed  by  indorse- 
ments of  the  large  premiums  rulinje; 
and  realizable  at  home.  The  bait 
took  to  some  extent,  as  many  sufferers 
now  find  to  their  cost  The  move- 
ment of  trafi&c  has,  in  truth,  every- 
Sngland. 
1884,  1^1,640,000 

1635,  48,360,000 

This  is  a  ratio  of  contemporaneous 
increase  without  parallel  in  the  annals 
,of  trade,  and  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  the  most  painful  convictions 
of  a  disastrous  reaction.  Prices,  in- 
deed, are  already  on  th6  decline ;  in 
the  United  States  on  goods  and  pro- 
duce of  all  leading  descriptions  they 
have  fallen  from  10  to  lo  per  cent, 
and  are  still  felling.  Here  in  the  na- 
tural order  of  things,  the  same  results 
must  inevitably  occur ;  with  lower 
rates  for  the  raw  material  abroad,  and 
therefore  less  profits,  the  quantities  of 
manufactured  exports  must  decrease 
from  the  impoverishment  of  the  con- 
sumer until  the  level  of  capacity  be 
descended  to— that  is,  until  tne  traffic 
can  be  conducted  on  terms  of  recipro- 
cal advantages.  High  rates  cannot  be 
maintained  here,  apart  special  cases 
•asily  accounted  for  by  the  operation 
of  accidental  causes,  should  the  prices 


where  burst  its  legitimate  banks,  and 
DO  where  more  than  in  the  three  chief 
emporiums  of  commerce.  The  respec- 
tive exportations  of  indigenous  and 
manufactured  products  for  the  last 
two  years  published,  may  be  classed  in 
round  numbers  as  follows : — 

France.  Americs. 

L.20,870,000  L.17,280,000 

28,090,000  21,600,000 

of  products  in  America  scarcely  in- 
demnify the  charges  of  production- 
In  aid  of  this  law  of  necessity  comes 
the  contraction  of  the  currency  in 
both  countries.  The  stock  of  bul- 
lion in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  December  1835,  amounted 
to  .  L.6,978,006 

but  at  the  date  of  (he  last 
account — December  18, 
1886  — did  not  pit)bably 
exceed  .  .  8,600,000 

The  circulation  meanwhile  has  rathor 
increased,  being 


1885, 
1886, 


L.17,070,000 
17,861,000 


But  whilst  the  note  currency  of  the 
Bank  has  rested  almost  stationary,  as 
well  as  that  of  private  banks,  that  of 
Joint-stock  companies  has  been  making 
rapid  strides.    In 


December  1888.^Bank  note  currency. 
Private  banks, 
Joint-stock, 
June  1886.— Bank, 
Private, 
Joint-stock» 


L.17,460.000 
8,886,000 
l,:il5.000 
17,184000 
8,614,000 
8,588,000 


The  bank  will  vainly  strive  to  effect 
any  permanent  improvement  in  its 
bullion  treasury  by  temporary  expe- 
dients or  tamperinj?  with  the  exchanges 
to  create  an  artificial  reflux  of  gold 
from  abroad.  These,  however  meet- 
ing the  exigency  of  the  moment,  will 
but  postpone  tne  day  of  reckoning. 
The  evil  can  and  will  be  cured  only 
by  the  slow  and  natural  restoration  of 
trading  affairs  to  their  former  calm  and 
healthy  state.  Something  might  per- 
haps be  effected  to  soften  the  violence 
of  sudden  transitions  and  monetary 
revolutions  by  a  friendly  understand- 


ing for  mutual  succor  between  the 
Banks  of  France  and  Eneland  (and 
national  institutions  elsewhere  alsa 
probably),  accordiiig  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  able  editor  of  the  Journal  de^ 
Debais  in  a  recent  number,  ^range^ 
ments  with  such  an  object  might  tend 
to  cement  still  more  strongly  the  ties 
of  alliance  between  the  two  stat^ 
The  subject  is,  at  all  events,  worthy 
consideration  in  the  proper  quarters. 

The  average  amount  of^  metallic 
circulation  in  France  is  calculated  at 
upwards  of  three  milliards  of  franc8» 
or  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 


three  yean.  Eren  if  the  two  balances  of  1835  and  1836,  of  twenty-eight  and  fifty, 
one  milliont,  bo  remitted  and  liquidated  entirely  in  huUdingAois,  bank  shareti,  and 
other  ichemes,  sach  a  coarse  of  transactions  must  erelong  naturally  wind  itsdf,  ia 
spite  of  600  banks,  and  dollar  ro^-money. 
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milliom  sterling,  three  fburths  of 
which  ia  silver  and  one  fourth  in  gold. 
That  of  the  United  Eingdom,  in  cir- 
^ation  and  in  the  coffers  of  the 
hanka^  is  thought  not  generally  to 
exceed  forty  millions.  And  yet  the 
external  commerce  of  France  is  scarce- 
ly equal  to  one  half  that  of  England ; 
and  even  the  internal  movement  of 
trade  oi  the  first,  with  a  population 
greater  by  eight  millions,  is  not  of 
equfid  amount  with  that  of  the  latter. 

With  reference  to  this  and  dher 
objects,  which  we  have  hinted  at  pre- 
viously, involving  a  vital  reform  of  the 
currency,  the  expediency  of  certain 
<nrganic  changes  in  the  composition 
and  statutes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  more  especially  in  its  executive 
department,  might  perhaps  merit  con- 
sideration. Although,  during  the  late 
nooney  crisis,  the  Directors  have  in 
the  main  discharged  their  painful 
duties  ably  and  courageously,*  yet  we 
take  leave  to  doubt  whether,  viewed 
collectiveiy  or  individually,  the  Board 
has  not  deteriorated  materially  and 
progressively  for  several  years  past 
m  the  qualit}*  and  fitness  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  high  character  of  its 
administratioo.    A  seat  in  the  Direc- 


tion was  formerly  the  topmost  ambition 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  mercantile 
class.  To  Judge  from  the  lists  of  late 
years  and  the  present,  the  case,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  is  altered — not 
for  the  better.  In  the  wielding  of  so 
tremendous  an  agency  as  a  controlling 
power  over  the  whole  currency  of  the 
empire,  we  do  not  think,  and  it  is  said 
without  any  feeling  of  disrespect,  that 
second  ana  third  rate  merchants,  re- 
spectable of  their  standing  as  they  may 
be,  but  necessarily  as  incessantly  en- 
gaged in  concerns  upon  whose  regular 
course  they  are  themselves  entirely 
dependent,  present  those  guarantees 
which  for  the  responsible  discharge 
of  duties  of  import  so  transcendentiy 
consequential  are  not  desirable  only, 
but  indispensable.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  so  serious  as  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  circu^ 
lation,  for  example,  the  bias  of  self> 
interest  may,  in  a  collision  with  the 
sense  of  public  duty,  prevail  in  the 
mind  imperceptibly  even  to  the  func- 
tionary. The  expansion  may  be  ad- 
vocated as  tending  to  facilitate  ex- 
tended speculations  with  smaller 
means ;  the  contraction  deprecated  as 
leading  to  lower  prices,  as  endanger- 


*  The  condoct  of  the  Bank  in  the  affair  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank  of  Man- 
ehecter  has  been  meet  diatnterested,  and  not  leas  creditable  to  its  pmdence  and  fbra- 
sifht.  It  has  undertaken  all  the  liabilities  and  engagements  of  the  provincial  enter- 
prise, and  the  risk  thos  inoorred  for  the  safety  of  the  important  mannfaotaring  districts 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  deserving  of  all  their  gratitude,  and  will  be  duly  estt- 
nnied  in  view  of  the  premises.  A  semi-official  aocoant  of  its  affairs,  understood  to  be 
pablished  ander  the  aathority  of  the  management  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank, 
nas  been  circulated  recently.  By  this,  it  appears  that  the  Bank  claims  to  have  a  ba- 
lance,  over  and  above  its  debts,  of  L.490,000.  But  as  the  great  bulk  of  its  assets  con- 
sists  of  balances  owing  by  customers,  .  .  -  -  L.1,300,000 

Ten  per  cent  loss  on  a  final  liquidation  of  these  will  be  a  moderate  allow* 

anoe ;  therefore  say — ^Balance  of  credits,     ...  -  490,000 

Piobablelosao&lkiuidationofL.l,dOO,000,    ....  130,000 

Rosuhing  balance  only,        ....  L.360,000 

This  is  the  most  fiivorable  v'ww  of  the  case.  This  bask  commenoed  badness  in 
March,  1834— capital,  according  to  return  to  Parliament  in  Jane,  1836,  L.711,860; 
but  now  sUted  at  L.780  000 ;  loss,  therefore,  in  rather  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half;  L.  420,000.  Should  the  concern  wind  up  so  favorably  as  we  have  supposed,  ths 
shareholders  may  ultimately  get  back  about  nine  shillings  in  the  pound  of  their  capital 
paid  up ;  but  we  rather  fear,  when  losses  are  ascertained  finally,  and  all  expenses  paid* 
that  they  will  have  cause  of  congratulation  if  thev  escape  by  losbg  the  whole  of  their 
advances.  Some  curious  disclosures  are  expected  by  and  by  anent  the  mysteries  of  Lan- 
cashire  jointotock  banking.  A  dividend  was  declared  and  paid  last  August  only  of 
eight  per  cent  to  the  share-proprietors.  Some  time  ago  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Com- 
pany, OB  his  arrival  at  London,  lost  (subMquently  recovered)  a  bag  containing  heavy 
xemtttanoes  to  the  town  agent,  of  the  amount  of  more  than  L.1 11,000,  chiefly  in  bills,— 
but  L.10,000  of  it  in  American  and  other  eecuritiee.  The  Bank  of  England  was  not 
~       ,  it  seems,  about  American  eheree  being  largely  trafficked  in.    Oaly  think  of  a 

3r  on  valots  realizable  only  5000  milei  off  t 
4* 
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ing  commercial  combinations  already 
advanced,  as  iropairinff  or  narrowing 
credit  not  rooted  in  larger  capitals. 
We  have  no  intention  here  to  press 
the  subject  farther,  nor  shall  we  do 
more  than  hazard  a  suggestion  for  the 
remedy  of  inconveniences  which  will 
be  appreciated.  We  are  not  sure  that 
it  will  not  be  found  advisable  to  invest 
the  Bank  with  even  more  of  a  national 
character— for  the  nation  to  enter  into 
parmership  with  the  Bank — ^to  inter- 
Tene  direct  by  qualified  representa- 
tives in  the  board  of  direction.  The 
coinage  of  money  is  one  of  the  highest 
of  royal  prerogatives — can  it  with  pro- 
priety, ouglit  It  to  be  delegated  to  a 
joint  stock  corporation — acting  upon, 
guided  by,  the  profit  and  loss  pnnci- 
ple,  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  and  whose 
checks  the  most  stringent  resolve 
tiiemselves  finally  into  little  more  than 
a  moral,  and  therefore  an  inadequate 
responsibility  1  Why  should  not  the 
Governor  be  nominated  by  or  placed 
in  direct  communication  with,  or  made 
answerable  to  the  government— and 
therefore  armed  with  certain  powers 
and  an  ab^lute  veto  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  ? 

The  monetary  and  commercial  ex- 
citement, if  not  created,  has  at  least 
been  largely  administered  to,  by  the 
previous  and  corresponding  intensity 
of  ]X)litical  adtation,  fomented  by  a 
Whig.Radical  Government  from  the 
love  of  place,  and  to  ensure  a  perma- 
nency of  rule.  In  troubled  waters 
the  shoals  and  perils  of  unskilful  pilot- 
age are  least  liable  to  discovery — the 
lazy  incapacity  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  the  shallow  wit  of  Lord  John,  may 
escape  more  ready  penetration,  when 
floating  along  a  mud-thick  stream,  im- 
pervious to  the  rays  of  lieht  below,  and 
powerless  therefore  to  reflect  above  ^e 
Dladder-puffed  emptiness  of  the  things 
which  affect  to  t  uide  the  current  along 
which,  with  other  rubbish,  they  are 
helplessly  borne.  Lord  Gleneig  re- 
paid his  late  public  entertainment  at 
Inverness  with  a  glowing  delineation 
of  the  progress,  the  industrial  progress 
more  especially,  of  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  six  years  of  Whig  and  •«  juve- 
DilV  Whig  "  sway.  •*  It  is  proved  that 
the  resources  of  tnis  country  have  been 
^eyeloped,  that  commercial  enterprise 


has  been  called  forth  to  new  enterprise 
and  exertions ;  that  science,  and  intel- 
lect, and  reason,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
the  mind,  have  been  called  forth  to 
their  utmost  expansion,  in  order  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  a  mighty 
people,  calling  forth  every  vigorous 
energy  of  the  mind  in  the  career  of 
power  and  substantial  greatness.  (Im- 
mense cheering.)  This  cannot  be  de- 
nied. .  .  .  But  is  it  true  that  humaa 
agency  has  bad  no  part  in  these  trans- 
actions and  in  these  blessings,  and 
which,  eminent  as  they  are,  we  no 
doubt  must  ascribe  to  that  threat  Pro- 
vidence which  dictates  the  mte  of  na- 
tions ?  But  then  we  know  that  there 
are  secondary  agents  and  instruments 
to  carry  into  effect  those  designs,  and 
to  ihese  is  ta  be  ascribed  the  existing 
state  of  things"  The  secondary  agents 
then  have  inflated  the  great  balloon  of 
national  prosperity— be  it  so.  The 
gas-swollen  machine  is  now  rapidly 
on  the  descent — the  elementary  exha- 
lation with  which  it  was  bloated  is 
bursting  its  cerements — with  down- 
ward inclination  the  gaily  bedizened 
envelope  of  painted  silk  in  all  its 
sides  and  circumference— ^is  collaps- 
ing. The  affrighted  voyagers  to  lu- 
nar realms,  glancing  below  fat  the 
hope  of  escape,  behold  destruction 
on  either  hand,  here  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, there  an  oceanic  gulf.  The 
grappling  irons,  in  hands  skilled  and 
resolute,  might  yet  clinch  with  unfail- 
ing  gripe  the  threatening  clifb,  and 
iicuieve  a  landing-place  of  safety.  Is 
the  sensually  enervated  and  graceful 
Melbourne  endowed  with  that  steel- 
nerved  armi  Or  Palmerston,  the 
man  of  gait  and  speech  so  mincing 
and  tripping?  Or  Russell,  pigmy  in 
body  as  puny  in  mind !  Or  Glenelg^ 
buried  in  profound  lethargy  amidst 
piles  of  despatches  with  seals  unbro- 
ken? 

Amidst  the  wilderness  of  doubt  and 
darkness,  on  one  point  alone  we  are 
assured.  The  secondary  agents^  who 
boast  of  national  prosperity  as  their 
exclusive  creation — ^false  and  hollow 
as  that  prosperity  appears— are  bound* 
now  and  hereafter,  to  accept  all  the 
responsibility  of  national  reverses  and 
national  degradation. 
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A  WIT  once  defined  cdibacj  to  bo 
a  TOW  by  wbich  the  priesthood,  in 
certain  countries  of  Europe,  bound 
themselves  to  be  content  with  other 
men's  wives.  In  England  the  terror 
<^havioga  wife  of  one's  own  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  those  brilliant  person- 
ages who,  after  having  flourished  in 
the  world  of  fashion  m  search  of  an 
heiress,  whose  return  for  her  tens  of 
thousands  was  to  be  the  simple  monop- 
oly of  their  Bond  Street  elegance.  And 
that  fifty  years  are  no  addition  to  their 
charms,  whatever  they  may  be  to  their 
existence ;  that  the  most  exquisite  dex- 
terity of  the  tailor  cannot  conceal  the 
increasing  rotundity  of  the  form,  nor 
all  the  art  of  the  bootmaker  retard  the 
departing  elasticity  of  the  leg ;  that 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and 
among  those  thinp  for  ceasing  to  be 
irresistible  and  for  beginnioe  to  be 
ridiculous.  Afier  fifty  the  doors  of 
the  matnroonial  paradise  are  fast 
closing,  and  unless  the  man  of  fashion 
suddenly  abjures  the  charms  of  blue 
eyes,  native  ringlets,  and  the  love- 
breathing  smiles  of  the  generation 
from  sevenf'en  to  the  anxious  age  of 
seven  and-twent}r,  and  discover  the 
superior  captivations  of  well  portioned 
widowhood,  no  man  stands  a  fairer 
chance  of  dying  that  loathsome  and 
unloved  incumbrance  of  the  earth,  an 
eld  bachelor. 

But  these  follies  are  for  the  region 
of  high  life.  These  pains  are  for  the 
purgatory  which  the  ••  supreme  bon 
fon'^make  for  themselves  beyond  the 
visible  diurnal  sphere  of  common 
sense.  These  privations  are  the  in- 
heritance of  the  superfine  race  who 
see  mankind  only  out  of  the  window 
at  Brookes's,  are  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  any  man  under  ten  thou- 
sand a  vear,  know  no  other  fitigment 
of  London  than  the  lounge  from  Re- 
gent  Street  to  Picadilly,  learn  the 
passage  of  the  seasons  only  from  the 
minting  at  Melton  or  the  racing  at 
Newmarket,  and  augur  the  prosperity 
or  decline  of  the  empire  from  the 
greater  or  less  number  of  invitations 
on  their  table  to  my  lord's  baUve  and 
my  lady's  ball. 


England  actually  contains  a  vast 
number  of  individuals,  however  unac- 
quainted with  the  fact  those  pre-emi- 
nent  personages  may  be,  who  marrr 
and  are  given  in  marriage  at  much 
less  rates  than  fashion  on  one  side, 
and  fortunate  for  the  other.  The  mar- 
riages are  not  much  less  than  100,000 
a  year.  Still  there  are  crowds,  either 
too  timid  or  too  tongueless,  loo  busy 
or  too  bashful  to  "tell  their  love,'' 
and  thus  their  savings  go  to  the  winds 
in  the  parish  club,  or  are  watched  for 
by  a  wnole  grim  generation  of  cousins, 
who  grasp  at  the  will  with  the  vora- 
city of  so  many  vultures ;  or,  in  default 
of  even  the  cousins,  go  to  the  King's 
Attorney-General,  the  widest-throated 
vulture  of  all.  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties of  approach,  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers  is  the  established 
way ;  but  this  is  but  a  poor  contrivance 
after  all.  The  fair  sex  have  been  so 
often  disappointed  by  the  comparison 
of  the  original  with  the  portrait,  the 
gentleman  himself  being  the  limner, 
uiat  no  woman  who  boasts  of  her  own 
teeth,  and  looks  in  her  glass  without 
terror,  will  take  the  trouble  of  follow- 
ing the  prize.  In  the  published  cor- 
respondence of  some  of  those  Damons 
and  Phylisses — for  when  the  gentle- 
man is  hanged,  or  the  lady  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation,  the  seals  of 
the  heart  have  been  sometimes  too 
lightly  broken — all  the  answers  were 
from  the  vicinity  of  Billings^te  and 
Coldbathfields.  In  fact,  this  mode 
has  fallea  into  the  "  sere,  the  yellow 
lea£"  and  the  temple  of  Hvmen  is  at 
one  entrance  completely  blocked  up. 
They  manage  those  matters,  as  they 
do  every  thing,  better  in  France, 
There  they  have  "Bureaux  Matri- 
monielles,"  where  all  arrangements 
for  wedded  bliss  are  made  by  expe- 
rienced officials.  The  gentleman  sends 
in  his  credentials,  the  lady  sends  in 
hers.  AAer  those  preliminaries  are 
adjusted,  the  introduction  follows, 
satisfies  the  parties  that  neither  has 
emerged  from  the  galleys,  or  is  likely 
to  be  consigned  to  them,  within  the 
year.  The  **  contract**  receives  the 
signature,  the  priest  of  the  Fauboiuf 
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attends,  the  ceremonial  is  punctiliouslj 
performed,  and  Moniseur  and  Madame 
are  made  happy. 

Still  the  failure  of  the  advertisement 
system  has  arisen  rather  from  the 
proverbial  fallacy  of  its  statements 
than  fh>m  the  original  deficiency  of 
its  means.  They  have  aimed  too 
much  at  eloquence,  they  have  rivalled 
too  ardently  the  Packwood  razor- 
strop,  and  the  Warren's  liquid  black- 
ing  style.  The  marriage  garden  has 
been  so  teeming  with  imaginary  flow- 
ers, so  redolent  of  sweets  on  papery 
that  disappointment  was  the  irresis- 
tible cons^ueoce.  But  we  give  one 
advertisement,  which  appeared  a  short 
time  since  in  the  papers,  and  which, 
from  its  touching  the  true  string, 
neither  fearfully  repulsive  nor  im- 
possibly rapturous,  was  formed  to  suc- 
ceed. We  have  no  doubt  that  its 
honest  writer  has  already  found  a 
mate  to  his  mind. 

"  I  hereby  give  notice  to  all  unmar- 
ried women,  that  I,  John  Hobnail,  am 
at  this  writing  five-and-forty,  a  widow- 
er, and  in  want  of  a  wife.  As  I  wish 
DO  one  to  be  mistaken,  I  have  a  good 
cottage,  with  a  couple  of  acres  of 
land,  for  which  I  pay  £2  a  year.  I 
have  five  children,  four  of  them  old 
enough  to  be  in  employment;  three 
sides  of  bacon,  and  some  pigs  ready 
for  market.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
woman  fit  to  take  care  of  her  house 
when  I  am  out.  I  want  no  second 
family.  She  may  be  between  forty 
and  fifty,  if  she  likes.  A  eood  stirrinff 
woman  would  be  preferred,  who  could 
take  care  of  the  pigs.*' 

We  gave  this  as  a  specimen  of  the 
true  style.  It  has  no  affected  ele- 
gance, it  puzzles  none  by  prodigality 
of  promises.  The  dairymaid  who 
reads  may  run,  and  probably  will  to 
the  thresnold  of  Hobnail,  and  if  that 
man  dies  a  widower  we  shall  abandon 
our  faith  in  the  power  of  the  pen. 

Knavery,  like  snow,  condenses  in 
our  streets  on  the  coming  of  winter, 
and  scarcely  a  day  passes  m  which  the 
little  Magisterial  Courts  do  not  ^ive 
their  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  pick- 
pocket mind.  But  our  affairs  or  this 
kind  are  vulgar.  It  is  on  the  Conti- 
nent that  the  pickpocket  studies  the 
picturesque.  'The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference is  simply  that  the  trade  there 
is  in  hiffher  hands— that  the  Exquisite 
with  whom  the  daughter  of  an  Eng- 


lish  peer  may  have  danced  at  the  Ri- 
dotto  this  evening,  may  be  practising 
the  art  of  **  ways  and  means"  on  the 
public  purse  at  the  theatre  the  next ; 
and  that  where  every  human  being, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  plays 
at  the  same  hazard-table,  the  lower 
race  quickly  adopt  the  style  of  the 
superior,  and  raise  swindbng  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession. 

some  time  since,  an  extremely 
clever  thing  of  this  species  was  done 
in  Vienna.  A  youne  count,  with 
some  prodigiously  hi^h-blood  name, 
an  officer  in  the  Imperial  Hulans,  was 
sitting  on  his  horse,  waiting  outside 
the  gate  of  the  cathedral  for  the  return 
of  their  Majesties.  A  watch  set  with 
brilliants,  which  ho  took  out  from 
time  to  time,  showed  that  he  was 
weary  of  the  ceremony.  A  vastly 
sparkling  snuff-box,  to  which  he  fre- 
quently applied,  showed  that  he  re- 
quired a  stimulus :  in  fact,  the  hand- 
some Hulan  was  evidently  falling 
asleep.  He  was  roused  by  a  well- 
dressed  person's  making  his  way  to 
him,  and  with  a  very  low  bow  beggine 
of  him  •*to  preserve  that  attitude,* 
He  explained  this  odd  request,  by  say- 
ing, that  one  of  the  archduchesses  was 
desperately  smitten  with  him,  and 
de^  ired  to  have  his  picture ;  but  that, 
no  opportunity  having  hitherto  occur- 
red, and  etiquette  ^ing  altogether 
against  her  asking  it  in  person,  she 
had  employed  an  eminent  artist  to 
sketch  his  likeness  as  he  mounted 
guard.  The  count  notorious  for  a 
good  opinion  for  his  own  charms,  was 
infinitely  delighted;  but  he  affected 
to  laugh  at  the  idea,  and  threw  him- 
self into  an  attitude  which  he  conceiv- 
ed to  be  much  more  captivating.  His 
friend  in  the  mob  again  begged  of  him 
to  remain  steady  for  a  moment,  and 
pointed  out  to  him,  in  an  opposite 
window,  an  artist  busy  in  sketching  a 
crayon  drawing.  The  man's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him.  It  was  undeniaole 
that  he  was  sketching  the  count,  and 
the  handsome  Hulan  was  too  generous 
to  make  an  archduchess  wretched  for 
want  of  his  picture.  Two  or  three 
slight  changes  of  attitude  were  re- 
quired to  complete  the  performance ; 
they  were  gently  recommended  by  the 
count's  new  friend,  and  approved  of 
by  the  nod  of  the  artist  in  the  window. 
At  length  the  operation  was  complet- 
ed. Tne  artist  made  a  low  bow,  and 
retired  from  the  window.    His  friend 
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on  the  ptne  did  the  same.  The  count 
was  enchanted  with  having  captivated 
a  princess.  But  what  was  the  time 
which  this  interesting  performance 
had  occupied  I  He  felt  ror  his  watch 
— no  watch  was  there ;  for  his  snuff- 
box—it  had  disappeared.  His  purse 
had  followed  them.  He  was  now 
thoroughly  awake.  The  worst  of  the 
matter  was,  that  the  unkind  pickpock- 
ets were  so  proud  of  their  having 
plucked  the  young  dupe,  that  they 
told  the  story  at  the  first  roulette-tBhid 
they  came  to.  Thence^  of  course,  it 
spread  like  wild-fire  through  the 
Court,  the  capital,  and  the  country. 

Secretary  King,  in  his  Memoirs, 
saja,  that  having  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  all  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  tioie,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  presence  of 
mind,  implying  quick  decision,  was 
the  rarewl^  ns  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  quality  in  the  emer- 
gencies of  public lifiB.  It  was  for  this 
quality  that  Themistocles  was  cele- 
orated  by  the  historian  as  the  most 
extraordinary  man  of  his  time — **  That 
no  man  of  all  the  Greeks  saw  so  ra- 
pdly  where  the  difficulty  lay>  or  was 
80  quick  in  discoverinff  the  way  out  of 
it."  A  large  part  of  uiis  fine  quality 
depends  on  the  avoidance  of  ha$te^ 
on  the  sober  view  of  events  as  they 
are,  and  on  loaiiing  till  ikinga  art 
ripe,  William  the  First,  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  memoralUe  for  this  &- 
oulty,  and  itoonducted  him  in  triumph 
to  the  freedom  of  Hdlaod.  If,  in  tne 
earlier  years  of  those  perpetual  provo- 
cations which  he  suffered  from  the 
Spanish  viceroys  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  still  more  stimulating  demands 
oi  the  people  to  place  himself  at  their 
bead,  be  had  raised  the  standard,  he 
must  have  been  crushed.  **  But  the 
pear  was  not  ripe."  Though  one  of 
(he  bravest  men  alive,  and  resolved  on 
finally  hazarding  life  and  fortune  in 
the  cause,  he  waUed  until  he  saw  the 
Continent  prepared  to  take  a  direct 
interest  in  the  war— the  Gennan 
princes  outraged,  and  ea^r  for  the 
nil  of  the  Spanish  dominatioo,  and  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  roused  by 
the  double  sense  of  persecute  religion 
and  insulted  freedoin,  to  strike  the 
lilow  witl^  all  their  strength,  and  be 
successful,  or  be  undone. 

This  was  the  great  quality  of  Crom- 
velL    It  ia  idle  to  say,  as  has  been  so 


often  said,  that  he  was  uncooscioua  of 
the  chances  which  the  Revolution  open- 
ed before  him.  His  nature  was  to 
love  power;  his  spirit  was  to  scorn 
rivalry ;  and  his  ambition  was  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  country.  A  man  of 
his  penetration  must  have  known  that 
the  time  of  public  confusion  was  the 
time  for  his  obscure  but  powerful  fa- 
culties to  rise.  A  man  or  his  educa- 
tion must  have  known  the  historic 
examples  of  ancient  and  ooodem  Re- 
publicanism. And  from  the  DMxneut 
when  the  sword  was  drawn  by  the 
Pailiament,  be  must  have  felt  that  the 
first  soldier  of  the  country  might  be- 
come the  severely.  **But  the  pear 
was  not  ripe."  ITafter  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  early  histories  he  had 
openly  aimed  at  the  supremacy,  he 
must  have  been  crushed.  The  power 
of  the  Parliament  was  still  in  its  vi- 
gor.  It  was  not  till  the  palpable  suo- 
coss  of  the  struggle,  and  the  returning 
security  of  the  popular  cause  had  en- 
abled the  people  to  turn  thdr  e^es  oa 
the  Parliament,  that  the  public  dis- 
contents had  time  to  grow,  thai  Paic 
liament  fell  into  disrepute,  that  the 
contest  seemed  to  be  carried  on  for 
nothing  but  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  finally,  that 
the  natkxi  felt  eager  to  change  the 
oligarchy,  whom  they  began  to  oespiss^ 
fur  any  fc»rm  of  government  wnich 
promised  novelty.  The  pear  was  then 
ripening.  But  a  single  premature 
step  even  then  would  have  sent  Cronw 
well  to  the  scafibld.  The  army  al 
length  assumed  the  power.  The  pear 
was  then  ripe.  Ana  Cromwell,  never 
in  more  imminent  danger  than  at  the 
moment  when  his  foot  was  about  to 
ascend  the  throne,  left  London  in  the 
critical  instant,  and  was  dictator. 

Napoleon's  early  career  was  marked 
by  this  memorable  sa|;acity.  No  man 
was  nearer  perishing  m  its  commence- 
ment. If  he  had  joined  Robespierre 
in  Pai'is,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  joined  with 
him  at  the  guillotine.  The  o£fer  was 
made  to  him  to  take  the  command  of 
the  garriscm  of  Paris.  Nothing  could 
be  more  tempting  to  a  young  officer, 
poor,  conscious  of  talent,  and  encum- 
bered with  a  crowd  of  brothers  and 
sistersi  whoall  seem  to  have  looked  li^ 
to  him  for  a  place  in  society,  if  not  for 
bread.  Robespierre  at  that  hour  was 
virtual  monarch  of  France.  All  the 
parties  of  the  Legislature  had  openly 
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succumbed  to  hitn.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance-  of  the  growth  of  any  rival 
power.  Finally,  he  fell  by  one  of 
those  caprices  of  cruelty  which  be- 
longed  less  to  the  necessities  of  his  po- 
sition than  the  rabidness  of  his  tiger 
heart.  At  a  loss  for  employment,  he 
had  determined  to  begin  a  new  course 
of  public  remedies.  The  victims  got 
notice  of  his  intention,  and  surpri^ 
the  tiger  in  his  den.    It  has  been  ar- 

Sied,  that  if  Napoleon  had  joined  him, 
e  ability  of  the  young  commandant 
of  Paris  might  have  saved  the  tyrant 
from  the  catastrophe.  Possibly  it 
might  for  the  moment.  But  the  love 
of  blood  was  innate  in  Robespierre; 
and  supreme  power,  instead  of  huma- 
nizing, would  only  have  prompted  him 
to  more  comprehensive  cruelties.  Even 
France  would  have  grown  weary  of  the 
hideous  homicide ;  he  must  have  perish- 
edf  and  all  his  tools  with  him. 

•*  To  be  nearer  to  Napoleon,"  says 
Lucien,  **  my  family  established  them- 
selves at  the  Chateau  SalU,  near  An- 
tibes,  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  head- 
quarters.   I  had  left  St.  Maximin,  to 
puss  a  few  days  with  my  family  and 
my  brother.    We  were  ail  assembled 
there,  and  the  General  gave  us  every 
moment  that  was  at  his  disposal.    Ue 
arrived  one  day  more  thoughtful  than 
usual,  and   while   walking   between 
Joseph  and  me  said,  that  it  depended 
on  himself  to  set  out  for  Paris  next  day, 
and  to  be  in  a  position  inwhich  he  could 
establish  us  all  advantageously."   Lu- 
cien was  the  shortsightai  one  on  this 
occasion,  and  would  probably  have  led 
the  wa}r  of  the  whole  family  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie.  Napoleon  preserved  his  sa- 
gacity and  his  line.    **  For  my  part," 
says  Lucien,  in  the  true  vein  of  a  pro* 
yincial  Frenchman,  to  whose  imagina- 
tion Paris  is  considerably  above  a  Ma* 
hometan  paradise,  *'the  news  enchant- 
ed me.    To  go  to  the  great  cajpital  ap- 
peared to  me  a  height  of  felicity,  that 
nothing  c^uld  overweiffh.  *  They  offer 
me,'  said  Napoleon,  *  the  place  or  Hen- 
riot  (the  commandant  of  Paris.)   I  am 
to  give  my  answer  this  evenine.   Well, 
what  do  you  pay  to  it  V    We  nesitated 
a  moment.   *  Eh,  eh,'  rejoined  the  Ge- 
neral,  *  but  it  is  worth  considering. 
It  is  not  a  case  to  be  enthusiastic  upon. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  save  one's  head  at 
Paris    as   at    St.    Maximin.      The 
younger  Robespierre  is  an  honest  fel- 
low:   but  his  brother  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with.    He  wUl  be  obeyed.    Can 


I  support  that  man?  No,  never.  I 
know  how  useful  I  should  be  to  him  in 
replacing  his  simpleton  of  a  comman- 
dant of  Paris.  But  it  is  what  I  wiU 
not  be.  It  is  not  yet  the  time.*  (The 
pear  was  not  ripe.)  *  There  is  no  place 
honorable  for  me  at  present  but  the 
army.  We  must  have  patience.  I  shall 
command  Paris  hereafter* 

••  Such  were  the  words  of  Napoleon. 
He  then  expressed  to  us  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  t€ 
which  he  announced  the  approaching' 
dotoitfdll.  He  finished  by  repeating 
several  times,  half  gloom}r,  half  smil- 
ing, *  What  should  I  do  in  that  gal- 
ley V  The  younger  Robespierre  soli- 
cited in  vain.  A  few  weeks  after,  the 
9th  Thermidor  arrived,  to  deliver 
France,  and  justify  the  foresight  of  the 
General.  If  Napoleon  had  taken  the 
command  of  Henriot,  on  which  side 
would  have  been  the  victory  1" 

It  has  again  been  argued,  that  Na- 
poleon's  readiness  to  accept  the  com- 
mand under  the  Directory,  but  a  year 
later,  showed  that  his  reluctance  arose 
from  no  scruple  of  conscience.  But 
the  parties  were  different,  Robespierre 
and  Barras  were  the  antipodes  of  each 
other  except  in  ambition.  The  one  a 
monster  of  blood,  the  other  a  showy, 
festive  prodigal.  The  one  a  cold 
villain,  who  loved  power  for  its  indul- 
gence of  his  cruelty.  The  other  a  gay 
roan  of  the  world,  who  loved  power  for 
its  indulgence  of  his  passions.  No 
man  can  fairly  place  the  character  of 
the  Government,  when  Napoleon  was 
taken  into  its  service,  in  comparison 
with  the  horrid  atrocity  which  raised 
the  universal  voice  of  Europe  against 
Robespierre. 

That  Napoleon  was  unsparing  of 
blood  in  the  field  is  sufiiciently  well 
known.  But  he  was  no  butcher  on 
the  scaffold.  The  death  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  was  the  act  of  an  assassiut 
but  an  act  to  which  he  was  urged  by 
its  connection  with  his  tyrannical  sys- 
tem of  polity.  It  was  almost  a  solita- 
ry act.  And  there  are  few  thin^  more 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  stem, 
fierce,  and  implacable  mind  than  the 
rareness  of  public  executions  under  his 
resistless  reign. 

Another  evidence  of  the  sagacity  of 
waiting  was  exhibited  on  his  rettnra 
from  the  Italian  campaini  of  1798. 
All  France  resounded  with  his  name. 
The  Directory  were  sinking  before  the 
eye.    The  army  was  rapidly  identic 
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fying  itself  with  sovereignty  in  France. 
He  was  the  hero  of*  France.  Strong 
suggestioQS.  too»  were  made  to  him 
OQ  all  sides  to  seize  the  supremacy. 
His  answer  was,  **  It  is  not  time  yet 
The  public  mind  is  not  decided.  I 
should  experience  unexpected  diffi- 
culties. I  shcdl  return  rrom  Egypt, 
and  find  all  those  difficulties  eztm- 
goished  by  the  lapse  of  time.  I  leave 
Die  Directory  behind  me.  They  will 
at  once  do  my  work  and  their  own. 
The  pear  is  not  ripe."  The  oracle 
was  true.  He  Irft  France  to  writhe 
under  the  loss  of  her  Italian  con- 
quests ;  the  Directory  to  sink  into 
popular  scorn  by  the  proof  of  their 
mcapadty ;  the  army  to  see  its  laurels 
torn  away,  and  think-  of  the  distant 
chieftain  by  whom  they  had  been 
planted  And  when  the  name  of 
bonaparte  was  not  only  in  the  mouths 
but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  when 
his  presence  was  felt  to  be  less  a 
pledge  of  Jiatiooal  lame,  than  a  pro- 
tection against  national  ruin,  he  came, 
and  at  one  bound  seized  the  throne. 
The  pear  wcu  ripe  ! 

Among  the  results  to  which  the  new 
experiments  on  conveyance  through 
the  air  may  give  rise,  the  most  lui- 
vanta^eous  would  be  some  increased 
attention  to  the  study  of  meteorology. 
When  it  shall  have  become  import- 
ant to  investigate  the  currents  and 
changes  of  the  air,  we  shall  enter 
\xpoa  a  science  almost  totally  new, 
yet  of  the  very  first  interest,  and  pro- 
bably opening  to  the  widest  remaining 
avenue  to  tne  command  of  nature. 
We  have  largely  investigated,  and  in 
consequence  uu'jgely  mastered  three  of 
the  elements.  The  earth  and  water 
are  nearly  our  slaves.  But  the  air  has 
hitherto  almost  wholly  escaped  man's 
dominion.  The  few  general  notions 
which  we  have  adopted  on  the  subject 
of  its  matter,  operation,  and  impulses, 
are  wholly  inade<)uate  to  explain,  and, 
what  is  of  still  higher  importance,  to 
enable  man  to  anticipate  its  chief 
phenomena. 

As  to  the  changes  of  the  air  from 
calm  to  tempes*,  the  principal  agency 
is  doubtless  caloric.  The  rush  of  the 
edd  air  to  supply  the  place  <^  the 
heated  \a  the  well  known  origin  of  the 
tempest  But,  what  is  the  ajgency 
which  influences  the  caloric  itself? 
The  periodical  storms  and  rains  of  the 
tropics  admit  of  something  like  an  ex* 


planation,  bv  the  movement  of  the 
sun,  and  the  heat  which  he  propagates 
in  his  course.  But  what  accounts  for 
years  of  mist,  rain,  and  tempest! 
Why  have  we  for  five  years  scarcely 
known  t)ie  existence  of  snow,  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  it  in  the  sixth? 
The  cometanr  influence  has  been  often 
assigned,  and  laughed  at ;  yet  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  a  comet's  hav- 
ing come  down  towards  the  earth's 
orbit,  without  its  being  followed  by 
some  remarkable  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  year.  In  some  in- 
stances the  most  delightfiil  serenity,  in 
others,  the  whole  season,  or  whole  year 
chill  and  comfortless.  If  we  are  to  be 
told,  that  there  are  thousands  of  com- 
ets, and  that  therefore  they  must  be  con- 
stantly acting  upon  the  atmosphere,  if 
they  act  at  all,  may  we  not  ask,  are  all 
*  comets  necessarily  the  same  in  their 
purposes  or  properties  ?  May  they  not 
DC  as  diflerent  as  there  are  dificrent 
objects  for  them  to  fulfil  ?  May  there 
noi  be  some  of  those  thousands  which 
exclusively  af^t  the  earth,  and  its 
seasons,  while  some  may  be  adminis- 
tering salutary  change  to  other  globes, 
and  some  may  be  solely  conduits  of 
light  to  the  exhausted  energies  of  the 
sun? 

During  the  last  two  months  we 
have  had  the  severest  weather  expe- 
rienced in  England  since  1814.  The 
whole  year  has  been  rou^h,  wet,  and 
uncertain.  A  state  of  things  which 
the  towns  and  bathing-places  on  the 
sea-coast  felt  heavily  in  their  finance, 
for  they  were  nearly  deserted  by  the 
landowners,  who  felt  no  great  satis 'ac- 
tion in  travelling  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  to  face  premature  winter,  in  the 
little  hovels  for  which  the  conscience 
of  the  landlords  of  Brighton,  Worth- 
ing,  and  the  other  summer  camps 
of  citizen&hip  charge  so  rapaciously. 
But  on  the  9th  of  November,  the  war 
of  elements  began.  Storm  swept  the 
whole  coast  of  England  and  the  west- 
ern chores  of  the  continent ;  the  sea 
was  covered  with  wrecks,  and  the 
shore  with  corpses.  But  it  was  on  the 
29ih  of  the  same  month  that  the  most 
tremendous  tempest  swept  up  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  moving  north-east, 
devastated  all  within  its  vast  expanse, 
up  probably  to  the  pole.  The  wind 
raged  for  three  days  with  fearful  fury, 
houses  were  blown  down,  mail-coaches 
hurrickl  away,  waggons  overturned  by 
the  force  of  the  blast,  add  though 
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these  may  seem  trivial  instances  of  its 
mischief,  they  give  an  extraordinary 
conception  of  the  power  of  the  wind. 
The  loss  of  shipping  and  life  was  de- 
plorable. The  year  closed  with  the 
Seat  snow-storm.  A  slight  fall  on 
e  niffht  of  the  24th  of  December 
seemed  only  to  attire  Christmas  in  his 
ancient  robe,  and  the  sight  of  the  snow 
was  almost  welcomed. 

But  on  Christmas  night  down  came 
the  whole  weight  of  the  vast  fall.  Be- 
fore daybreak  the  entire  face  of  Eng- 
land was  a  bed  of  snow.  All  the 
itiails  and  conveyances  of  every  kind 
were  stopped  at  once,  as^  the  snow  had 
driAed  m  some  places  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  deep.  The  few  carriages 
which  ventured  out  were  buried  in  the 
drifts,  and  were  either  left  where  they 
had  sunk,or  with  infinite  difficulty  were 
dragged  back  to  the  towns  from  which 
they  bad  travelled.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  nearly  a  week. 
The  single  nieht's  fell  had  the  effect 
of  impeding  almost  the  entire  machin- 
ery of  commerce  and  public  commu- 
nication. Great  efforts  were  made  to 
clear  the  roads,  the  peasantry  were 
put  in  motion  by  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands,  but  the  task  frequently  baffled 
them,  and  some  of  the  mails  were  four 
days  due.  The  snow  was  so  deep  on 
the  Kent  road,  that  all  intercourse  was 
suspended  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
week,  though  the  pioneers  of  Wool- 
wich and  Chatham  were  employed  to 
open  the  line ;  the  foreign  mails  were 
sent  by  sicam-boats  to  Dover.  This 
sudden  stoppage  of  all  intercourse  pro- 
duced great  inconvenience,  if  not  great 
evil,  in  the  commercial  world.  Re- 
mittances delayed  shook  the  credit  of 
the  merchant,  and  perhaps  another 
night's  fall  of  snow  would  have  been 
little  short  of  strikine  a  blow  at  the 
commercial  credit  ot  the  nation. 

But  from  what  source  did  this  in- 
calculable  fall  come  1  What  mighty 
agency  could  have  at  a  moment  com- 
manded the  mass  that  covered  the 
60,000  sauare  miles  of  England; 
covered  the  whole  north  of  Prance, 
Holland,  and  Germany  in  a  few  hours  ? 
The  millions  of  tons  must  have  been 
beyond  all  count.  And  yet  the  oper- 
ation was  as  sudden  as  it  was  power- 
ful. No  symptom  of  it  was  eiven  in 
the  hue,  the  chill,  or  the  tumult  of  the 
air.  Perhaps  no  act  of  nature  gives 
80  high  a  conception  of  a  more  than 
mortal  band.  Tie  rapidity  of  its  eflbcty 


the  immensity  of  its  product,  the  sub- 
tle but  resistless  chemistry  by  which 
the  impalpable  element  was  turned  in- 
to a  material  of  a  totally  different  form 
and  qualities,  and  that  material  fabri- 
cated  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  sheet 
millions  of  miles,  are  contemplations 
made  to  elevate  our  minds  beyond  Uie 
world. 

But,  combmed  with  these  concep- 
tions, there  is  one  which  most  painfullj' 
brings  us  to  this  world  again.  On  the 
2&th  the  battle  raged  round  Bilboa. 
While  the  majesty  of  rati^re  wns  co- 
vering the  land  with  its  high  evidence 
of  power,  man  was  slaying  and  being 
slam ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  same  soil,  kindred,  and  tongue» 
were  slaughtering  each  other  from 
sunset  to  sunrise.  When  Christmas 
nrarning,  the  day  of  peuce,  came,  it 
Vas  to  wretched  Spain  a  day  of  havoc ; 
thousands  were  staining  the  snows 
with  their  blood,  exposed  through  the 
storm  to  all  the  tortures  of  the  freez- 
ing wind,  shelterless,  naked,  stiffening 
in  their  gore,  and  dying  in  agonies. 

The  value  of  the  Canadas  to  Great 
Britain  &<  a  territory  for  the  efflux  erf" 
her  superabundant  population,  as  a 
customer  for  her  manufactures,  and  as 
a  balance  for  the  naval  ambition  of  the 
United  States,  is  well  known  to  Eu. 
ropean  statesmen.  But  it  has  a  higher 
value  still,  of  which  the  generality  of 
statesmen  are  careless  or  unconscious. 
It  supplies  the  means  for  an  illustrious 
experiment  of  civilization.    It  affords 
the  noble  opportunity  of  fillii^  an  al- 
most boundless  extent  of  rmpire  with 
the  laws,  the  knowledgrp,  and  above 
all,  the  religion  of  England.  Whether 
tiic  Canadas  are  to  remain  united  widi 
England  by  government;  or  finally, 
to  form  an  mdependent  authority,  this 
at  least  will  have  been  done.    A  space 
but  little  less  than  Europe  will  have 
been  traversed  by  the  steps  of  order, 
the  wilderness  will  have  heard  the 
voice  of  morals,  and  the  haunts  of  the 
wolf  and  the  bear,  or  of  men  more 
savage  than  the  wolf  and  the  bear, 
will  have  been  reclaimed  into  the  ge- 
neral and  genial  inheritance  of  society. 

Under  these  aspects  all  that  con- 
cerns the  Canadas  becomes  of  singu- 
lar importance  to  this  country ;  and 
we  have  read  with  interest,  arising 
from  this  source,  the  details  given  in 
the  late  publication  of  Wushington 
Irriiig  relative  to  the  trade  and  con- 
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ditkHi  of  the  yasl  regioD  lying  to  tke 
west  of  the  prairies  and  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  This  work,  entitled 
"Astoria*"  professes  to  be  no  more 
than  a  compilation  of  the  journals  and 
papers  connected  with  the  attempt  of 
a  Mr.  Astor  to  form  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  &  fur-trading  settlement, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  The 
narrativef  though  told  with  the  grace 
of  the  writer,  is  necessarily  dry.  The 
casualties  of  the  individuals  are  mere> 
ly  those  to  which  we  have  been  ac* 
customed  in  the  crowd  of  rather  tire- 
tome  novels  from  the  Backwoods; 
and  the  heroes  are  the  heroes  of  the 
nov^  with  all  their  rudeness  and 
none  of  their  romance.  But  the  oc- 
casional episodes  of  travel,  and  the 
insights  into  the  capabilities  of  those 
immense  countries,  have  an  interest 
superior  to  mere  rude  novelty;  and 
we  gratify  ourselves  in  bringing  before 
oar  readers  some  fragments  of  their 
information  relative  to  a  trade  now  pe- 
liarly  Canadian. 

By  the  treaty  of  1794  between 
England  and  America,  the  subjects  of 
both  countries  were  permitted  to  trade 
aUke  with  thelndisjis  in  the  territo- 
ties  of  both ;  but,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  almost  the  whole 
oiihh  trade  naturally  devolved  to  the 
British  merchant  The  French,  the 
original  masters  of  the  fur  trade,  bad 

S'ven  it  with  the  Canadas  into  British 
inds  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
the  French  possessions.  The  conv- 
municatioa  by  the  lakes  and  northern 
nreis  was  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
operors.  The  Indian  war  with  the 
United  States,  from  1776  to  1795^  pro- 
doced  still  stronger  averaon  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  and  the  American 
traders  were  nearly  proscribed  by 
this  aboriginal  hostility.  An  attempt 
was  then  nuide  by  Mr.  Astor  to  pur- 
chase half  the  interest  of  the  Canadian 
Ftar  Company,  so  as  to  share  the  Brit- 
ifih  trade,  by  Machillimackinac,  with 
Uie  Indians  in  and  bordering  on  the 
United  States.  This  attempt  foiled 
tlupough  the  nonioteroourse  act  of  the 
war  of  1612.  A  nrevious  attempt 
to  form  a  company  for  the  trade  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (the  one  re- 
eorded  in  these  vdume^  had  also 
iailed  through  the  war.  This  was  the 
condition  of  the  trade  fhxa  the  United 
States. 

In  Canada,  the  trade  had  been  cav- 
mdon  l^tbe  two  rival  companiaa^ 
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the  North-west  and  the  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  North-west  was  finally  over- 
powered, and  a  coalition  was  formed* 
of  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  took  the 
lead.  They  have  raised  a  powerful 
settlement,  sixty  miles  up  the  Colun^ 
bia  river,  called  Fort-Vancouver, 
carry  on  a  vi^rous  trade  from  the 
Rocky  Mountams  to  the  Pacific,  over 
a  large  territory  north  and  south,  and 
keenly  shut  out  all  intruders.  The 
Amencaa  Fur  Company  still  subsists, 
actively  employed  m  the  trade  from 
MachiUimackinac  to  the  regions  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  It  em- 
ploys steam-boats,  and  penetrates  the 
great  internal  rivers  by  them  to  the 
ffreat  astonishment  of  the  natives,  and 
me  ffreat  security  and  relief  of  their 
own  huntsmen  and  traders.  Other  leas 
acknowledged  companies  are  formed* 
which  trade  in  the  intermediate  re> 
gions. 

But,  disregarding  the  valuable  r^ 
suits  of  those  ^teiprises  to  trad^  we 
may  admire  them  as  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  wajTS  by  which  Provi* 
dence  makes  the  earth  known  to  maa. 
The  single  circumstance  that  China 
produces  an  herb  which  the  most  ac- 
tive, enter)>ri8inff,  and  civilized  of  Eu*> 
ropean  nations  love  to  infuse  in  wa- 
ter and  drink  morning  and  evening, 
is  probably  the  chief  bond  of  China  to 
the  civilized  world.  The  simple  or* 
cumstance  that  furs  are  found  in  the 
wildernesses  of  the  West,  which  wo- 
men and  princes  love  to  wear,  proba- 
bly alone  has  brought  those  enor* 
mous  deserts  of  mountain,  sand, 
marsh,  and  forest  within  the  tread  of 
man.  Population  would,  doubtless, 
in  the  course  of  time,  have  gradually 
spread  over  them.  But  its  progress 
is  naturally  slow;  men  reluctantly 
leave  the  borders  of  civilized  life,  and 
centuries  might  have  elapsed  before 
the  surge  of  population  would  have 
swelled  to  the  snores  of  the  Pacific. 
But  now  the  whole  west  country  is 
almost  r^ularly  portioned  out  into 
regions  of  trade-^  size,  fliture  em- 
pires. The  Russians  hold  the  north- 
west, from  Behring's  Strait  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  in  58^  north  lati- 
tude;  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
from  8^  to  the  south  of  the  Colum- 
bia;  two  American  companies^  Ash- 
ley's and  Bonneville's,  thenoe  to  Ca- 
lifornia. The  whole  wilderness  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  is  now 
tmverstd  in  every  direction.    From 
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the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
every  mountain,  forest,  and  river  is 
searched  for  furs. 

The  furs  are  thence  spread  over  the 
world.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Companjjr 
send  their  furs  to  London.  The  Anien« 
can  companies  send  theirs  to  New 
York,  the  chief  export  trade  being 
also  to  London:  some,  however,  go 
southward  to  the  Spanish  States,  some 
westward  to  Canton.  But  the  princi- 
pal mart  is  still  London,  which  has 
thus  become  the  great  emporium  for 
the  fur  trade  of  the  New  World. 

Of  the  fur«bearing  animals,  ''the 
precious  ermine^"  so  called  by  wav  of 
pre-eminence,  is  found,  oi  the  best 
quality,  onlv  in  the  cold  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Its  fur  is  of  the 
most  perfect  whiteness,  except  the  tip 
of  its  tail,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  shin* 
ing  black.  With  these  black  ti|)s 
tacked  on  the  skins,  they  are  beauti- 
fully spotted,  producing  an  effect  of- 
ten imitated,  but  never  e<}ualled  in 
other  furs.      The  ermine  is  of  the 

Senus  mmtela  (weasel),  and  resembles 
ie  common  weasel  in  its  form ;  is 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  Uie 
tail.  The  body  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long.  It  lives  in  hollow  trees, 
river  ban^  and  especially  in  beech 
forests ;  preys  on  small  birds,  is  very 
shy,  sleeping  during  the  day.  and  em- 
ploying the  night  in  search  of  food. 
The  fur  of  the  older  animals  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  younger.  It  is  taken  by 
snares  and  traps,  and  sometimes  shot 
with  blunt  arrows.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  domesticate  it ;  but  it  is 
extremely  wildi  and  has  been  found 
untameable. 

The  sable  can  scarcely  be  called 
second  to  the  ermine.  It  is  a  native 
of  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia,  and 
is  also  of  the  genus  mustela.  In  Sa- 
moeda,  Yadutsz,  Kamschatka,  and 
Russia^Lapland,  it  is  found  of  the  rich- 
est quality  and  darkest  color.  In  its 
habits  it  resembles  the  ermine.  It 
preys  on  small  squirrels  and  birds, 
sleeps  bv  da^.  and  prowls  for  food 
during  the  mght  It  is  so  like  the 
marten  in  every  particular  except  its 
size,  and  the  dark  shade  of  its  color, 
that  naturalists  have  not  decided  whe- 
ther it  is  the  richest  and  finest  of  the 
marten  tribe,  or  a  variety  of  that  spe- 
cies. It  varies  in  dimensions  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  The  finest 
fur  and  the  darkest  color  are  the  most 


esteemed  f  and  whether  the  difierenoe 
arises  from  the  a^e  of  the  animal,  or 
from  some  peculiarity  of  location,  is 
not  known.  They  do  not  vary  more 
from  the  common  marten,  than  the 
Arabian  horse  from  the  shaggy  Cana- 
dian. 

The  rich  dark  shades  of  the  sable* 
and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  er* 
mine,  the  great  depth,  and  the  pecu- 
liar almost  flowing  scktness  of  their 
skins  and  fur,  have  combined  to  gain 
them  a  preference  in  all  countrieai 
and  in  alt  ag^es  of  the  world.  In  this 
age,  they  maintain  the  same  relative 
estimate  in  regard  to  other  furs,  as 
when  they  marked  the  rank  of  the 
proud  crusader,  and  were  emblazoned 
m  heraldry;  but  in  most  European 
nations  they  are  now  worn  promiscu- 
ooslv  by  the  opulent. 

The  martens  from  Northern  Asia 
and  the  mountains  of  Kamschatka  are 
much  superior  to  the  American,  thougk 
in  every  pack  of  American  marten 
skins  there  are  a  certain  number  which 
are  beautifully  shaded,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  olive  color,  of  great  depth  and 
richness. 

Next  these  in  value,  for  ornament 
and  utility,  are  the  sea-otter,  the  mink, 
and  the  fiery-fox. 

The  fiery-fox  is  the  bright  red  of 
Asia ;  is  more  brilliantly  colored  and 
of  finer  fur  than  any  other  of  the  ge^ 
nus.  It  is  highly  valued  for  the  splen- 
dor of  Its  r^  color,  and  the  fineness 
of  its  fur.  It  is  the  standard  of  value 
on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

The  sea-otter,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced into  commerce  in  1725,  from 
the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  islands,  is  an 
exceedingly  fine,  close,  soft  fur,  jet 
black  in  winter,  with  a  silken  gloss. 
The  fur  oi  the  young  animal  is  of  a 
beautiful  brown  color.  It  is  met 
with  in  great  abundcmce  in  Behrinff's 
island,  Kamschatka,  Aleutian,  and  f^z 
islands,  and  is  also  taken  on  the  oppo- 
site coasts  of  North  America.  It  is 
sometimes  taken  with  nets,  but  nK>re 
frequently  with  clubs  and  spears. 
Their  food  is  principally  lobster  and 
other  shell-fish. 

In  1780  furs  had  become  so  scaroe 
in  Siberia,  that  the  supply  was  insnf- 
ficientforthe  demand  in  the  Asiatie 
countries.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  sea-otter  was  introduced  into  the 
markets  for  China.  The  skins  brought 
such  incredible  prices,  as  to  originate 
immediately  several  American  and 
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British  expeditions  to  the  northern 
ttlands  or  the  Pacific,  to  Nootka 
fioQiMl  and  the  north-west  coast  of 
America;  but  the  Russians  already 
had  possession  of  the  tract  which  they 
now  hokU  and  had  arranfl^ed  a  trade 
test  the  sea-otter  with  the  Roudek 
tribes.  They  do  not  engross  the  trade, 
however;  the  American  north-west 
trading  sdiips  procure  them,  all  along 
the  const,  from  the  Indians. 

At  one  period  the  fur  seats  formed 
no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  trade. 
South  Georgia,  in  south  latitude  fifty- 
five  domes,  discovered  in  1675,  was 
explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  1771.  The 
Americans  immediately  commenced 
carryiiu^  seal-skins  thence  to  China, 
where  uiey  obtained  the  most  exorbi- 
tant prices.  One  million  two  hundred 
thousand  skins  have  been  taken  firom 
that  idand  alone,  and  nearly  an  e^ual 
iiumk>er  from  the  island  of  Desolation, 
Bince  they  were  first  resorted  to  for 
the  purposes  of  comroeroe. 

Tne  discovery  of  the  South  Shet- 
lands,  six^three  degrees  south  lati- 
tude,  in  1818;  added  surprisingly  to 
the  trade  in  fur  seals.  The  number 
taken  from  the  South  Shetlands  in 
1821  and  1822,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  This 
valuableanimal is  nowalmost  extinct  in 
all  these  islands,  owinf  to  tbe^xtermi• 
nating  syr.em  adopted  by  the  hunter. 
They  are  still  taken  on  the  Lobos 
Islands,  where  the  provident  govem- 
naent  of  Montevideo  restrict  the  fishery, 
or  hunting,  within  certain  limits, 
which  insures  the  annual  return  of  the 
seals.  At  certain  seasons,  these  am- 
phibia, for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
their  coat,  come  up  on  the  dark  firown- 
ing  rocks  and  precipices,  where  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  vegetation.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  the  islands  are  partial- 
ly cleared  of  snow,  where  a  few  patch- 
es  of  short  straggling  grass  spring  up 
in  favorable  situations ;  but  the  seals 
do  not  resort  to  it  for  food.  They  re- 
main on  the  rocks  not  less  than  two 
months,  without  any  sustenance,  when 
they  return  much  emaciated  to  the 

Bears  of  various  species  and  co- 
lors, many  varieties  of  the  fox,  the 
wol^  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  mar- 
ten, the  racoon,  the  badger,  the  wool- 
verine,  the  minx,  the  lynx,  the  musk 
rat,  the  wood  chuck,  the  rabbit,  the 
hare,  and  the  squirrel  are  natives  of 
Korth  America. 


The  beaver,  otter,  1  vox,  fisher,  hare, 
and  racoon  are  used  principally  for 
hats,  while  the  bears  of  several  varie- 
ties fhrnish  an  excellent  material  for 
slei{;h  linings,  and  other  military 
equipments.  The  fur  of  the  black  fox 
is  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the  Ame- 
rican  varieties,  and  next  to  that  the 
red,  which  is  exported  to  China  and 
Smyrna.  In  China,  the  red  is  em- 
ployed for  trimmings,  linings,  and 
robes,  the  latter  bei^  variegated  by 
adding  the  bkck  fur  of  the  paws  in 
spots  or  waves.  There  are  many 
cither  varieties  of  American  fox,  such 
as  the  gray,  the  white,  the  cross,  the 
silver,  and  the  dun  colored.  The  sil- 
ver fox  is  a  rare  animal,  a  native  of 
the  woody  country  below  the  falls  of 
the  Columbia  river.  It  is  a  lon^  thick 
deep  lead-colored  fur,  intermingled 
with  lonj;  hairs,  invaijably  white  at 
the  top,  torming  a  bright  lustrous,  sDf 
'ver  g[ray,  esteemed  by  some  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  kind  of  fox. 

The  skins  of  the  buffiilo,  of  the 
rooky  mountain-sheep,  of  various  deer, 
and  of  the  antelope  are  included  in 
the  fiir  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
trappers  of  the  north  and  west. 

Fox  and  seal-skins  are  sent  from 
Greenland  to  Denmark.  The  white 
fur  of  the  arctic  fox  and  the  polar 
bear  is  sometimes  found  in  the  packs 
brought  to  the  traders  by  the  most 
northern  tribes  of  Indians,  but  is  not 
particularly  valuable.  The  silver- 
tipped  rabbit  is  peculiar  to  England, 
and  is  sent  thence  to  Russia  and 
China. 

Other  furs  are  employed  and  valued 
according  to  the  caprfees  of  fashion, 
as  well  in  those  countries  where  they 
are  needed  for  defences  against  the 
severity  of  the  seasons,  as  among  the 
inhabitants  of  milder  climates,  who 
being  of  Tartar  or  Sclavonian  descent, 
are  said  to  inherit  an  attachment  to 
furred  clothing.  Such  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  Poland,  of  Southern  Russia, 
of  China,  of  Persia,  of  Turkey,  and  all 
the  nations  of  Gothic  origin  in  the 
middle  and  western  parts  of  Europe. 
Under  the  burning  suns  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  the  mild  climes  of  Bu- 
charia  and  independent  Tartary,  there 
is  also  a  constant  demand,  and  a  great 
consumption,  wbere  there  exists  no 
physical  necessity.  In  our  own  tem- 
perate latitudes,  besidee  their  use  in 
the  arts,  they  are  in  request  for  orna- 
ment and  warmth  during  the  winter. 
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and  large  quantities  are  annually  con- 
sumed for  both  purposes  in  the  United 
States. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it 
appears  that  the  Air  trade  most  hence- 
forward decline.  The  advanced  state 
cf  geographicai  science,  shows  that  no 
new  countries  remain  to  be  explored. 
In  North  America  the  animals  are 
slowly  decreasingi  from  the  persever- 
ing efforts  and  incSscriminate  slaughter 
practised  by  the  hunters,  and  by  the 
appropriation  to  the  uses  of  man  of 
those  forests  and  rivers  which  have 
afforded  them  food  and  protection. 
They  recede  with  the  aboriffines  be- 
fore the  tide  of  civilization,  but  a  di- 
minished supply  will  remain  in  the 
mountains  and  uncultivated  tracts  €i 
this  and  other  countries,  if  the  avidity 
of  the  hunter  can  be  restrained  withm 
proper  limitations. 

And  yet,  are  we  to  conceive  that 
those  curious  and  valuable  breeds  of 
animals  are  not  to  be  kept  on  the  earth ! 
May  they  not  be  domesticated  ?  The 
common  cat  is  the  most  domestic  <^ 
all  animals,  yet  the  cat  is  a  tiger  in 
miniature,  and  all  its  natural  qualities 
of  form  and  temper  seem  intended  for 
savage  life  alone.  The  claws  by  which 
itooiud  climb  trees,  of  whatever  height, 
the  extraordinary  balance  of  limb,  hy 
which,  from  almost  all  heights,  it 
oomes  on  its  feet  to  the  ground ;  the 
eye  made  for  night  hunting ;  the  sin- 
gular elasticity  of  frame  by  which  it 
can  wind  its  way  through  brambles, 
niins,'and  the  intricacies  of  the  forest ; 
the  slyness,  suspicion,  and  distrustful- 
ness  a£  its  temper,  are  as  obviously  fit- 
led  for  sayage  life.  Yet,  by  the  force  of 
kabit,  all  those  provisions  and  qualities 
are  nearly  thrown  out  of  use ;  and  the 
little  tiger,  a  remarkably  fierce  animal 
too  in  its  wild  state,  is  metamorphosed 
into  a  sleek,  petted,  purrine  sleeper 
by  the  fireside,  submitting  to  be  pulled 
about  by  the  lougb  play  of  children, 
and  the  very  passion  of  hopeless  bache- 
lors, and  angle  ladies  of  a  more  than 
certain  age.  How  long  would  the 
ermine,  wild  as  it  may  be,  refuse  do- 
mestication 1  The  whole  race  of  the 
fGtesit  animals,  excepting  those  few 
which  live  on  flesh,  and  are  too  power- 
Ail  to  be  trusted  with  impuaity,  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  allies  of  maxu 

We  are  weary  of  modem  poetry. 
It  wants  force.  The  truth  ot  nature 
might  be  as  well  looked  for  on  the 


opera  stage.  It  is  either  all  roses  and 
lilies,  or  a  forest  of  Upas-trees.  Its 
men  and  women  are  all  angels  in  gos- 
samer; or  fiends  in  flame-colored 
corsets  and  sulphuric  dyed  psntaloons^ 
Its  ladies  are  ail  infants  in  Arcadia,  or 
keen  and  dingy  as  printer's  devila. 
But  we  give  a  specimen  of  another 
style,  the  true  mixture  of  the  romantic 
and  the  real  which  touches  every 
heart  at  once. 

▲  PABSMTAL  ODS  TO  MT  tOlT,  AOKD  IBSBK 
TSAK8  AMD  VIVS  MONTHS. 

By  Tkom€9  Hood. 


Thou  hap] 

(Bat  stop,— first 

tear)- 


...  elf! 
me'kiw  away  thii 


Thoa  tiny  image  of  myielf! 
MS  into  hia  a 


PJ> 


(My  lore,  he's  poking  peas  i 

Thoa  merry,  laaghing  fprits ! 
With  apiritf  feather-Ught. 
Untoach'd  by  aorrow,  and  anMil*dby  sis 
(Goodheavuul  theohildii  awaUowinga 
pin!) 

Tboo  little  trieka^  Paek ! 
With  antic  toys  ao  fhnnil?  beataok, 
Light  aa  the  singing  bira  that  wings  the 

air — 
(The  door !  the  door !  be*ll  tumble  down 
the  stair !) 
Thoa  darling  of  my  aire  ! 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  aet  bia  pinafore  a.^is !) 

Thoa  imp  of  mirth  and  joy ! 
In  love'a  dear  ohain  so  strong  and  bright  a 

link, 
Tboa  idol  of  thy  partots— (Drattheboy  I 
There  goes  my  ink  !) 

Tboa  cherab--bat  of  earth ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  Faya,  by  moonliffbt  psle^ 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(That  doe  will  bite  him  if  he  pullabis  tafl !) 
Thoa  homan  hamming-bee,  extracting 
honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  Mows, 
Singing  in  Toath'a  Elyaiam  ever  aanny, 
(Another   tomble! — thafs   his  precioas 
nose!) 

Thy  father*8  pride  and  hope ! 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping. 

rope!) 
With  pare  heart  newly  stamp'd  from  Na- 

tare's  mint — 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  s^aint  7) 

Thoa  yoang  domestic  dove ! 
(He'll  have   that  jug  off,  with  anothsr 
above !) 
Dear  naraling  of  the  hymeneal  aesC! 
(Are  those  torn  olothes  his  bast  7) 
Little  epitome  of  man ! 
(He'll  climb  upon  ths  table,  that's  his  pla& !) 
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Toach'd  with  the  boantaoiis  tinti  of  dawn. 
mag  life— 
(H«>8gotaknife!) 

ThoQ  eoTiable  being  I 
No  rtomifl,   DO  doada,  in  thj  bine  wkj 
forweoiBf, 
PUy  on,  play  on, 
Mj  elfin  John  I 
Tom  the  light  ball— bestride  the  itick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakee  would  make  him 

Btck!) 
With  £uicies  baoyant  aa  the  thiitle-down, 
Prompting  the  faco  grotesque,  and  antic 
brisk. 
With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 
(He^s  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your 
gownl) 

IVm  pretty  opening  rose ! 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  yoor 


Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  Sooth, 
(He really  brings  my  Deart  into  m J  mouth !) 
Freeh  as  the  morn,  and  brilliant  as  its 

star, — 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar  1) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dore,— 

(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  lore, 
I  oanaoc  write,  unlees  he's  sent  above !) 

It  is  known  to  all  those  who  are  au 
fak  of  the  **  seasons"  of  London  that 
there  are  three.  The  first  is  when 
London,  reviving  from  its  summer 
dose,  stretches  its  huge  proportions, 
yawns,  and  begins  to  give  signs  of 
life.  This  occurs  annucdly  about  the 
beginning  of  November.  The  second 
is  when  it  is  fairly  on  its  legs,  and 
plunges  into  business.  This  occurs 
about  the  beginning  of  February. 
The  third  is  when,  tired  of  business,  it 
begins  to  think  of  pleasure,  and  its  lees 
are  employed  in  dancing,  promenad- 
ing and  running  to  shows.  This  begins 
in  Alay.  Two  months  of  quadrilTing 
are  enough  to  exhaust  the  reluctant 
vivacity  of  the  great  metropolis— the 
magnates  glide  away  to  their  coun- 
ties,  to  feed  themselves  into  popularity 
against  the  next  election,  or  shut 
t&mselves  up  in  their  town  mansions, 
and  are  invisible,  on  pretence  of  being 
a  thousand  mUes  off;  or  steam  their 
way  over  to  Paris,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Baden,  to  learn  foreign  morals, 
live  at  their  ease  with  principessas  and 
la  baroness,  leave  a  daughter  or  two 
behind  in  the  care  of  some  dancing- 
master,  or  discharged  valet,  or  profes- 
sional gambler,  who  call  themselves 
counts,  and  import  into  England  the 
cormpticm  that  thej  have  so  rapidlj 
15* 


learned  in  the  corridors  of  a  German 
hotel,  or  at  the  table  of  some  licensed 
house  of  swindling  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state. 

The  marking  event  of  the  first  of 
these  seasons  is  the  display  of  the  pan- 
tomime. Parliament  takes  up  the 
next ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
to  the  exclusive  world,  steward  of  the 
supreme  ban  ton,  and  as  upri^t  in 
his  waltzing  as  he  is  prostrate  in  his 

Eolitics,  opens  the  third,  by  opening 
is  huge  house,  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  and  a  thousand  frivolities, 
in  the  shape  of  men  and  women,  a- 
night,  until  the  doors  i«volve  again, 
and  universal  languor,  shuts  up  th* 
lordly  folly  for  the  year. 

Covent-Garden  has  a  bereditery  re- 
nown for  pantomime.    A  ^enttu  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  the  worn-out  ex- 
ploits of  the  Italian  arlequino,  in  the 
shape  of  Rich,  about  a  century  ago. 
Nature  made  him  for  the  restorer  of 
the  art  of  jumping  through  windows, 
conquering  all  the  obstacles  of  nature 
and  art  wiui  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  mak- 
ing the  most  perseverine  love  to  Co- 
lumbine.   The  power  of  Rich  has  de- 
scended without  a  cloud  to  the  theatre 
which  he  raised  from  be|[gary  to  opu- 
lence ;  and  while  dynasties  have  per- 
ished, thrones  been  turned  into  bon- 
fires, and  nations  been  trampled  by  the 
heels  of  Cossacks  and  Hulans,  let  the 
Covent-garden  pantomime  pride  itself 
in  the  constancy  of  its  fame.   The  pre- 
sent performance  is  founded  on  the 
play  of  George  Barnwell,  called  in  the 
bills,  for  fondness'  sake,  Georgey.  This 
play  was  customarily  performed  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  with  the  well- 
meant  intention  of  wamine  the  young 
traders  of  London  against  lending  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  temptations  of  the 
town.     But  as  it  was  probably  found 
that  the  exhibition  of  pilfering  tills  and 
shooting  uncles  began  to  be  nx>r^ 
strongly  impressed  on  the  apprentice 
generation  than  the  hanging  that  fol- 
lowed, and  especially  now  that  hang- 
ing is  merely  a  matter  of  history,  the 
managers  have  laid  its  moral  aside, 
and  Covent-Garden  has  had  the  visor  to 
farcify  itfor  the  merrimentof  manKind. 
George  Barnwell  is  preceded  by  a 
mystification  of  the  kinj^dom  of  Sloth. 
The  lubber-fiend  exhibits  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  coterie  of  eenii,  bearing 
the  name  of  Gluttony,  Laziness,  &c 
He  announces  the  forthcoming  ruin  of 
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the  most  prombinff  of  all  apprentice8» 
and  the  ^enii,  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect, vanish  in  a  hlaze,  with  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur.  George  is  then  seen 
at  his  ledger ;  he  is  posting  with  a 
marvellous  industry,  and  is  evidently 
in  a  fair  way  of  beine  a  millionaire. 
But  Millwood  comes,  Duvs  some  tea 
and  sugar,  gives  him  her  card — a 
square  of  pasteboard  a  foot  long — and 
invites  hmi  to  an  evening  party. 
George  shuts  up  his  windows,  dresses 
himself  en  heau^  and  sallies  forth.  The 
party  are  dancing  quadrilles.  ])f ill- 
wood  asks  whether  he  has  brought  his 
uncle's  money  with  him,  and  the  story 
mroceeds  in  the  old  style  to  the  end. 
Then  comes  the  fhiry  queen,  turns  all 
the  characters  into  the  dramatis  fer- 
$09uB  of  harlequinade,  and  the  tumb- 
lings and  transformations  begin.  Some 
of  the  scenery  is  striking,  and,  among 
the  rest  the  Parliament-House,  after 
Barry's  design,  produces  a  forcible 
effect  Then  come  satirical  touches 
at  public  life.  Something  expressive 
of  the  newspaper  regulations  turns 
into  a  boiling.pot,  inscribed  a  mess  of 
rice.  The  pap^ers  are  next  measured 
by  his  ''superficial  inch"  rule;  and 
each  is  vyin^  ^ith  the  other  in  size. 
But  Harlequin  touches  the  Weekly 
Despatch,  and,  by  a  very  clever  con- 
trivance, it  instantly  spreads  over  the 
whole  scene.  Wyatt's  masterly  enques- 
trian  statue  of  George  the  Third  is 
transformed  into  a  man,  which  goes 
off  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of  William 
the  Fourth.  Then  comes  an  imitator 
of  Rice,  the  American  Jim  Crow.  If 
this  be  the  specimen  of  native  talent 
which  our  brothers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  send  as  their  r^resen- 
tatives,  we  can  have  no  great  wish  for 
new  importations.  Jim  Crow  is  a 
miserable,  ragged  negro,  who  sings  a 
horrid  tune  to  the  lowest  and  most 
unmeaning  of  all  possible  jargons.  If 
there  were  humor  of  any  kind  in  it, 
the  vul^rity  might,  perhaps,  be  par- 
doned from  the  mouth  of  the  wretch 
who  roars ;  but  it  is  utterly  dull,  and 
is  merely  a  string  of  negro  slang. 
'The  pantomime  closes  with  an  extra- 
ordinary exhibition  of  strength,  stea- 
diness, and  courage,  yet  one  of  the 
most  painful  exhibitions  possible.  A 
Madame  Irvine  walks  up  a  rope  from 
the  back  of  the  sta^e  to  the  upper  eal- 
lery.  The  rope  is  scarcely  thicker 
than  a  man's  wrist.  The  ascent  is  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  forty-five  de- 


gress. It  would  be  difficult  to  ascend 
a  stair  at  such  an  angle ;  yet  this 
young  person,  night  after  night,  walks 
up  the  terrific  ascent,  when  the  slight- 
est false  step,  giddiness  of  head,  or 
accidental  agitation,  must  be  her 
death.  If  she  fell  she  must  be  dashed 
to  pieces.  The  gazers  in  the  pit,  too^ 
are  in  rather  an  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion ;  for,  in  its  present  crowded  state 
she  would  probably  kill  several  per- 
sons in  her  fall.  This  feat  is  regard- 
ed as  the  ne  flu8  ultra  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  wmch  no  one  has  accom- 
Slished  since  Madame,  a  short,  thiols 
ttle  lump  of  activity,  who  was  the 
glory  of  Vauxhall  some  years  ago. 
But  the  peril  takes  off  all  the  pleasure, 
and  no  one  who  saw  it  once  would 
probably  ever  desire  to  see  it  again. 


VALENTINB'S    DAY. 

Ob,  love  I  terrifie,  tender  love, 
What  plagaey  work  yoa  make ! 

From  New.yeai^  Day  to  New-year*!  Day 
No  reet  yoa  eeem  to  take. 

And  yet  yoa're  such  a  tiny  thing. 

To  wiie  men  it  seems  odd 
That  earth  should  truckle  thus  to  thee, 

Thoo  demi.semi.god. 

The  day,  of  all  the  livelong  vear, 
On  which  yoa  brightest  shine, 

Is  Febraary'fl  foarteeoth  day, 
Delicious  Valentine. 

O,  then,  what  heaving  of  your  hearts. 
What  smiles,  what  swoons,  and  cries, 

And  rhymee  of  eyery  kind  and  sort, 
And  sighs  of  every  tixe  ! 

No  day  makes  such  a  stir  as  this. 
Not  even  King  William's  natal ; 

Of  all  the  fetes,  to  the  Valentine 
Thy  fete  is  the  most>ii(a^ 

All  other /roste  are  sinking /ii«<, 

But  yours  shall  ne'er  decline ; 
And,  oh  I  among  rtadMUtr  days, 

What  day  can  match  with  thine  7 

All  now  to  lore  their  homage  pay, 
From  him  that  guides  the  plough. 

To  him  that  guides  the  state :  the  King 
Himself 's  a  eourtier  now. 

Love  leads  poor  mortals  sach  a  dance 

O'er  hill,  and  vale,  and  plain : 
The  world  seems  all  one  vast  qoadrilW— 

The  figure,  ladiet?  ehaitu 

This  day  is  natare*8  grand  coart  day. 
Where  high  and  low  yoa  meet ; 
The  noble  with  his  lady  gay— 
The  beggar  with  his  mif «. 
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Thfle**  not  a  tmde  or  n  jtterj 
Bat  lof«  findi  wieoni  to  bnid ; 

Tbe  oldeot  blookamith  at  hk  forfo 
Feeb  kmmmerou^  inclined. 

Jack  Ketch  himoelf  now  dreada  a  nooee 

Sarpaaaing  bio  own  art ; 
The  batcher  feela,  with  strange  rarptriae» 

That  he  baa  got  a  heart. 

The  beaatauo  all  in  the  lame  pligbl, 
The  hone,  the  aaa,  tbe  steer ; 

Tbe  lion  finds  bis  own  tme  lore^ 
The  stag  baa  got  his  i^ssr. 

The  little  moose,  thoogb  small  bo  ba^ 
Coarts  afieff  bk  own  fashion ; 

Tbe  yeiT  oillt'a  obliged  to  own 
That  love*s  a  attty  passion. 

And  while  Miss  Grace  inyites  her  bean 

With  her  today  to  wander, 
The  Tory  goooe  whose  quill  she  wields 

la  gone  to  meet  ber  gander. 

Sineelnrda  and  bsasii  don't  die  for  \of% 

I  think  it  ware  inbunan 
If  woman'a  heart  I  /all  to  mof. 

To  dangle  aAar  woman; 

Bot.  Captd,  if  on  me  yon  shine, 
I'm  yoan|r,  and  yoara  for  lift  ; 

P?e  done  with  fickle  ValentinOr 
And  anchor  with  a  wifii. 


The  mibject  of  dreams  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  continually  attract 
and  coQtmually  bafl9e  human  inveeti- 
gatioD.  Every  one  dreamti,  yet  no 
man  solves  the  phenomena.  Every 
man  is  conscious  that  the  strangest 
imaginable  deviations  from  the  com- 
mon things  and  thoughts  of  life  pass 
before  him  in  sleep,  yet  the  most  phi- 
losophTcal  are  still  totally  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  cause,  the  mstrument,  or 
the  law  of  those  most  singular,  excit- 
ing, and  perpetually  recurring  mo- 
tions of  the  mind.  All  attempts  to 
account  for  them  by  peculiar  actions 
of  the  hrain  are  me.  Who  can  see 
or  know  the  actual  state  of  the  organ  1 
All  attempts  to  account  for  them  by 
association  of  ideas  are  equally  idle. 
What  does  any  man  know  even  of 
the  nature  of  that  association  1  Every 
theory  which  hopes  to  determine  them 
by  external  impulses  has  equallr  fail- 
ed. Tbatextomal  impuls^will  oft- 
en influence  the  dream  is  notorious ; 
but  this  seems  to  occur  only  in  an 
fanperfect  condition  of  slumber,  when 
the  senses  are  partly  awake.  That 
bodily  pain  will  inmi^ace  them  also 
there  is  no  doabt  Still  this  is  an 
knperfoct  conditioDt  and  on  the  verge 


of  waking.  No  theory  hitherto  t^ 
counts  for  the  simplest  state  of  Uie 
dream— that  in  which  the  mind,  un. 
disturbed  by  either  bodily  pain  or  ex- 
ternal  impulse,  follows  its  own  free 
course  of  enjoyment ;  flies  all  roimd 
the  worid ;  lives  in  the  moon,  the  sun, 
the  stars;  pltmges  in  the  depths  of 
ocean;  dves  serenades  under  the 
wall  of  China,  or  sits  under  the  per- 
filmed  groves  of  Ceylon.  No  theory 
accounts  for  the  exist^ce  of  images  to 
be  f\ill  as  vivid  as  those  of  the  waking 
senses,  and  much  more  vivid  than 
those  of  memory,  when  the  senses  are 
whollv  closed,  and  the  body  repre- 
sents but  a  mass  of  helpless  inaction. 
If  memory  is  the  sole  agent,  why  is  it 
that  the  images  of  dreams  have  such 
superior  clearness  1  If  invention  be 
the  sole  agent,  wh3r  is  it  that  multi- 
tudes who,  in  their  wakfog  bourse 
have  not  the  power  of  combining  half 
a  dozen  ideas  together  in  the  shape  of 
a  story,  and  who  would  no  more 
think  of  fabricating  an  adventure  than 
they  would  of  fabricating  a  palace, 
yet  follow  idea  after  idea  in  all  the 
windings  of  story  every  night  of  their 
lives,  and  wander  in  the  wildest  and 
most  curious  adventure  through  every 
reeion  of  the  globe. 

In  casting  contempt  on  the  usual 
theories,  we  have  noneof  ourown  to 
replace  them.  The  subject  seems  to 
be  totally  beyond  human  knowledge, 
and  if  we  are  to  derive  any  conclu- 
sion from  it,  it  is  as  to  its  evidence  of 
the  power  which  the  mind  is  capable 
of  exercising  when  the  view  of  ex- 
ternal things  is  totally  shut  out,  when 
the  mind  is  as  completely  as. possible 
left  to  its  own  working  and  when  its 
delights,  pains,  and  actions,  must  pro- 
ceed almost  wholly  from  its  own  con- 
stitution. 

Thus,  if  we  find  that  the  inactivity 
of  the  body  in  sleep  has  no  efiect  on 
the  activity  of  the  mind,  if  it  does  not 
absolutely  contribute  to  it,  what  is  to 
prevent  us  from  conceiving  that  a  still 
more  extreme  state  of  inactivity,  even 
death,  would  only  free  and  invigorate 
the  movement  of  the  mind  in  a  supe- 
rior degree  t  That  the  body  is  no  more 
the  man  than  the  clothes  are  the  man, 
or  than  tbe  house  is  the  inhabitant* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The 
body  is  necessary  to  our  communica- 
tion with  the  material  world,  and  with 
our  fellow  men.  But  when  the  indi- 
vidual shall  have  run  his  course  in  the 
world*  a^d  the  law  of  nature,  which  ii 
but  the  will  of  FroTideocs^  removes 
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him,  there  may  be  no  more  neoeatity 
for  death,  or  the  insensibility  of 
the  mind,  than  there  is  for  polar 
clothing  for  a  man  transplanted  to  the 
tropics.  In  a  state  of  being  where 
material  objects  surrounded  nim  no 
longer,  there  would  be  no  more  ne- 
cessity forUie  senses  than  there  would 
for  eyes  in  a  globe  of  utter  darkness, 
or  lungs  in  air  without  an  atmos- 
phere. But  the  mind  may  survive, 
even  on  physical  prinpiples,  and  ma^, 
even  from  what  we  observe  of  its  vi- 
vidness when  unimpeded  by  the  bodily 
orffans,  and  the  impressions  of  exter- 
nal things,  exhibit  a  much  more  in- 
tense vividness,  when  no  longer  re- 
auiring  the  connection  with  the  frame, 
iut  the  positive  proof  of  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  mind  is  to  be  derived  only 
from  the  Scriptures. 

A  curious  and  amusing  little  vo- 
lume of  Reminiscences  by  a  Dr.  Car- 
lyon,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  and  since  practising  as  a  phy- 
sician, has  led  into  this  topic,  by  de- 
tailing the  eztraordinar}r  dream  of  the 
death  of  the  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Per- 
cival.  This  dream  is  different  from 
the  vague  sportings  of  the  mind,  and 
implies  a  nigher  influence.  It  has 
been  already  narrated  b]^  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  but  it  is  here  given  with  a 
more  direct  reference  to  original  and 
corroborating  authority. 

••  The  dream  in  question  occurred  in 
Cornwall,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom 
it  occurred  was  Mr.  Williams,  late  of 
Scourier  House,  from  whose  own  lips 
I  have  more  than  once  heard  the  rela- 
tion. 

«♦  Six  days  before  the  murder  of  the 
late  Mr.  Percival  (of  whom  he  had  no 
personal  knowledge  whatever),  Mr. 
Williams  dreamt  that  he  was  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons^  and 
saw  a  small  man  enter  dressed  in  a 
blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat  Im« 
mediately  after  he  saw  a  man  dressed 
in  a  brown  coat  with  yellow  basket 
metal  buttons,  drew  a  pistol  irom 
under  his  coat,  and  discharge  it  at  the 
former,  who  instantly  foil,  the  blood 
issuinff  from  a  wound  a  little  below 
the  left  breast.  He  saw  the  murderer 
seized  by  some  gentlemen  who  were 
present,  and  observed  his  counten- 
ance, and  on  askiDg  who  the  gentle- 
naan  was  that  had  been  shot,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  then  awoke,  and 
meutioned  the  dream  to  his  wife  who 
made  light  of  it;  but  in  the  course  of 


the  night,  the  dream  occurred  three 
times  without  the  least  variation.  He 
was  now  so  much  impressed  by  it,  that 
he  felt  much  inclined  to  ffive  notice  to 
Mr.  Percival,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
some  friends  whom  he  consulted,  who 
told  him  he  would  onlv  get  himself 
treated  as  a  lunatic.  On  the  evening 
of  the  eighth  day  after,  he  received  the 
account  of  the  murder*  it  havins  oc- 
curred two  days  previously.  Being 
in  London  a  short  time  subsequently* 
he  found  in  the  print  shops  a  represen- 
tation of  the  scene,  and  recognised  in 
the  countenances  and  dress  of  the  par- 
ties, the  blood  of  Mr.  Percival's  waist- 
coat, and  the  peculiar  yellow  basket 
buttons  on  Bellingham^s  coat,  pre- 
cisely what  he  had  seen  in  his  dream. 

**A11  this,  I  l>eg  to  repeat,  I  have 
myself  heard  more  than  once  circum- 
stantially related  by  Mr.  Williams, 
who  is  still  alive  (February  1836)  and 
residing  at  Calstock,  Devon,  and  who* 
I  am  sure,  from  his  obligiDg  disposi- 
tion, would  be  most  ready  to  anrobo- 
rate  the  wonderful  history  to  its  fiill 
extent. 

**I  have  compared  this  account  of 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  with  a  manuscript* 
which  Mr.  Hill,  a  barrister  and  grand- 
son of  Mr.  WiUiams,  was  lately  kind 
enough  to  give  me,  and  which  records 
the  particulars  of  this  most  strange 
dream  in  the  words  in  which  he  beard 
it  related  by  his  grandfather.  There 
is  very  little,  and  no  material  varia- 
tion. Mr.  Hill  states,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
Hams  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol* 
saw  the  blood  fly  out  and  stain  the 
waistcoat,  and  saw  the  color  of  the 
face  change." 

He  likewise  mentions,  that,  **  on  the 
day  following  Uie  dream,  he  went  to 
Godolphin,  with  Messrs.  Robert  W. 
Fox,  and  hla  brother  Mr.  Wm.  Wil- 
liams,  and  on  his  return  home  in- 
formed them  of  the  dream,  and  of  the 
uneasiness  of  his  mind  on  the  subjects- 
uneasiness  in  a  great  measure  arising 
from  his  doubts  about  the  propriety  of 
announcing  a  dream  which  had  irutde 
so  great  an  impression  upon  himself 
to  thefriepdsof  Mr.  Percival:  but  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  laughed  out  of 
any  such  intention." 

If  we  ask  to  what  purpose  an  inti- 
mation was  given,  if  it  were  from  a 
higher  source,  yet  fdven  in  vain,  the 
answer  can  be  only  numan  ignorance 
of  the  purpose ;  and  there  the  matter 
ends.  Tne  narrator,  and  the  testis 
mony  to  the  narrator*  are  both  alive* 
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«Bd  still  to  be  qnettioiitd 
who  will 

In  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy's  •«CoDflo- 
latioos  in  Travel,"  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic deacriptionof  hisHtateofmiiid 
under  peculiar  circumstanoes.  **  Ahoat 
aquarter  of  a  centurj  ago^"  he says» 
**I  coDtracted  that  terrible  form  (^ 
tjphiis  fever,  known  by  the  name  of 
fm  fbver,  while  eosaged  in  a  plan  for 
Teotilating  one  of  me  creat  prisons  of 
the  roetroDolia.  My  illness  was  se- 
vere and  daagerons.  As  long  as  the 
fever  cootinii^  m3r  dreams  of  deli- 
rimn  were  most  painfiiL  But  when 
the  weakness  consequent,  and  exp 
haustion  came  on ;  and  when  the  pn>- 
hability  erf*  death  seemed  to  my  phy- 
sician greater  than  that  of  life,  there 
was  an  entire  change  in  all  my  id^ 
combinatiens.  I  remained  in  an  ap- 
pareaitly  sweless  or  lethargic  stale. 
Bat  in  feet,  mg  mdnd  wtu  fmculiariy 
octtM.  Then  was  always  before  me 
the  ferm  of  a  beautiful  woman  with 
whom  1  was  engaged  in  the  most  in- 
teresting and  intelleotual  oonversatioD. 
I  was  jMMsiooatelv  in  love  at  that  time, 
but  with  no  idealbeing.  The  object 
of  rov  real  admiration  was  a  lady  with 
black  Imir,  dark  ejres,  and  pale  com- 
pkKioa.  The  spirit  of  my  vision,  on 
the  contrary,  had  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  bright  rosy  complexion, 
aiid  was,  as  &r  as  I  can  recollect,  un- 
like anv  of  the  forms  whioh  had  so 
often  haunted  my  imagination  ;  the 
figure,  fer  many  days,  was  so  distinct 
IB  ror  nind,  as  to  form  abnost  a 
visual  image.  As  I  ffained  strength, 
the  visits  oimj  good  angel,  for  so  I 
called  it,  became  less  frequent  And 
when  1  was  restored  to  health  Ihey 
were  discontinued." 

**  Ten  years  after  I  had  recovered 
from  the  fever  and  when  I  had  almost 
lost  the  r«oollection  of  the  vision,  it 
was  recalled  to  my  memory  by  a  very 
blooming  and  moeful  girl  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old,  whom  I  accidentally 
met  during  my  travels ;  but  I  cannot 
sav  that  the  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  by  her  was  very  strong.  Here 
comes  the  CKtraordinary  part  of  the 
narrative.  Twenty  years  af^er  ray 
first  illness,  at  a  time  when  1  was  ex- 
ceedingly weak  from  a  severe  malady, 
which  for  many  weeks  threatened  my 
life,  and  when  my  mind  was  almost  in 
adespondhigstate  being  in  a  course 
of  traveb  ordered  by  my  medical  ad- 
visers, I  again  met  the  person  who 
was  the  representative  (rf*  my  vistoaiy 


female,  and  to  her  kindness  and  caie 
I  believe  I  owe  what  remains  to  me 
of  existence;  my  despondency  gnu 
duallv  disappeared,  and  though  my 
healtn  contmued  weak,  life  h^sji  to 
possess  charms  for  me  which  I  thought 
were  for  ever  gone,  and  I  could  not 
help  identifying  the  living  angel  with 
the  vision  which  had  appeared  as  my 
guardian  senius  during  the  illness  of 
my  youth." 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  notes  on  Pa- 
ley's  NaturalTheolog^y,  in  allusion  to 
tl^  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
imaffes  rise  before  the  nund  in  sleeps 
in  (Aer  words,  the  extraordinary  omis- 
sion of  the  measures  of  space  and  time^ 
thus  illustrates  the  principle— ^  Let 
any  one,  who  is  extremely  overpower- 
ed with  drowsiness,  as  after  sittmg  up 
all  night,  and  8lea>ing  none  the  next 
day,  fie  down  and  b^nn  to  dictate ; 
he  wOl  find  himself  faUing  asleep  af- 
ter uttering  a  few  word£  And  he 
will  be  awakened  by  the  person  who 
writes  r^eating  the  last  word,  to 
show  that  he  luis  written  the  whole. 
Not  above  five  or  six  seconds  ma>^ 
elapse,  and  yet  the  sleeper  will  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  bolteve  that  he  has 
not  been  Btkeep  for  hours,  and  he  wiUl 
chide  the  amanuensis  fer  having  fellen 
asleep  over  his  woifc.  So  great  ap- 
parently will  be  the  lencth  of  his  dream» 
extending  thiouah  half  a  lifetime. 
The  experiment  u  easily  tried.  Again 
and  again  the  sleeper  will  find  his  end* 
less  dream  renewed,  and  he  may  easi* 
ly  be  enaUed  to  tell  in  how  short  m 
tune  he  mutt  have  performed  it  Fm^ 
suppose  eight  or  ten  seconds  required 
to  write  the  four  or  &fe  words  dicta- 
ted, sleep  could  hardly  begin  in  less 
than  four  or  five  seconds  after  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence;  so  that,  at  the 
utmost,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
seconds  oould  have  been  spent  in  sleep. 
But  indeed  the  greater  probability  u, 
that  not  above  a  single  second  can 
have  80  passed.  For  a  writer  will  ea^ 
sly  finish  two  words  in  aseeond ;  and 
supposing  he  has  to  write  four,  and 
hogu  the  time  is  consumed  in  felling 
asleep,  one  second  only  m  the  duration 
of  the  dream,  which  yet  seems  to  last 
for  yean,  so  numerous  are  the  images 
which  compose  it" 

This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case. 
The  impressions  on  the  mind  in  tint 
state  of  drowsiness  which  arises  from 
overwatching  are  generally  so  con- 
fused as  scarcely  to  exhibit  any  distbi- 
guishablesuoGesBion  of  images.  There 
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k  no  story,  no  capacitf  of  reference  to 
■pace  and  time.  All  is  a  chaos,  fever- 
ish, cloudy,  and  unimaginative.  The 
true  and  interesting  dream  is  that 
which  arises  from  healthful  action, 
composed  thoughts,  and  in  that  period 
of  the  sleep  when  the  frame  is  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  day,  and  is  refitting  its  powers  for 
the  day  to  come. 

"Thuf  BBonung  dreami,  as  poets  tell,  an 
true." 

The  succession  of  images  is  then  ha- 
bitually drawn,  the  story  wrought 
with  more  ingenuit}r,  the  horrors  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night  disappear,  and 
the  adventure  becomes  frequently  in- 
teresting, picturesque,  and  beautifVil, 
in  a  remarkable  depee.  Like  the  vi- 
sions of  Prosperous  isle, 

"Thia  we  do  weep  to  dream  again." 

A  dream  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Dod^ 
dridse  offers  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  finely  inventive  fancy  of  slumber. 
He  thought  that  his  spirit  had  sud- 
denly departed  from  his  firame.  After 
various  adventures  preparatory  to  a 
final  state  of  happiness,  ne  was  led  to 
an  apartment  surrounded  with  pic- 
tures ;  which  he  found  to  contain  Uie 
histmr  of  his  whole  life.  The  most 
remarkable  incidents  were  represented 
in  the  most  lively  manner.  The  trials 
to  which  be  had  been  exposed,  toge- 
ther with  the  signal  instances  of  uie 
Divine  goodness  to  him  at  sudi  pe- 
riods,  excited  the  strongest  emotions, 
especially  when  he  recoUected  that  he 
was  now  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
trial.  The  ecstasy  of  joy  into  which 
those  reflections  threw  him  was  so 
great,  that  it  awoke  him.  But  the  im- 
pression remained  so  vivid  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  awaking,  that  the 
tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
said  that  on  no  other  occasion  did  he 
remember  to  have  felt  sentiments  of 
delight  equally  strong. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  fh>m  all  the 
phenomena,  that  the  state  of  the  frame 
IS  capable  of  powerfully  influencing 
the  nature  of  the  dream.  That  dis- 
ease, wounds,  accidental  pressure, 
uneasiness  of  position,  or  indigestion, 
can  give  a  sudaen  and  direct  character 
to  the  dream ;  they,  in  feet,  strike  the 
key-note ;  but  the  difficulty  remains, 
of  accounting  for  the  instant  and  keen 
susceptibility  with  which  the  mind 
adopts,  and  compo$e§  in  that  strain. 
What  wild  horrors  are  generated  by 


the  nightmare,  what  vidons  of  flight, 
wo,  and  wandering  rise  before  the 
inward  eye,  in  any  stagnation  of  the 
veins!  What  a  world  of  darkness, 
bloodshed,  robbery,  pursuit,  and  pain, 
is  created  by  a  thing  so  simple  as  an 
uneasy  posture. 

But  Mr.  Carlyon  shrewdly  remarks 
on  another  unexpected  evil  which  vnaj 
arise  from  too  frequent  a  use  of  this 
feculty— **  It  b  certain,  from  the  fact 
that  persons  are  seldom,  if  ever,  ,coa- 
scions  a£  having  talked  ki  their  sleeps 
that  dreams  often  take  place  without 
being  remembered  by  us.  This  may, 
now  and  then,  lead  to  very  awkward 
discoveries. 

**  I  was,  at  one  time  of  my  profes- 
sional life,  in  frequent  attendance  upoa 
a  gentleman'subject  to  attacks  of  gout, 
who  talked  a  great  deal  in  his  sleep ; 
and  his  man-servant,  who  often  sal 
up  by  him  at  night,  gave  me  sach  ac- 
counts of  his  master's  talk  as  would 
have  led  to  any  thing  but  pleasant  re- 
sults,* if  the  secrets  of  the  pillow  had 
been  allowed  further  to  tranq>ire. 
There  are  few  physicians  who  mild 
not  unfold  tales  of^this  kind;  but  they 
are  not  conflned  to  the  gouty.  L^ 
the  love-sick  damsel  beware  who  oc- 
cupies a  bed  in  the  same  room  with 
her.  I  once  heard  a  lady  boast,  as  I 
thought  with  very  bad  taste,  of  having 
discovered  a  female  friend's  secret  in 
the  following  way :— They  lay  in  the 
same  room,  and  m  the  course  of  the 
night  her  friend  divulged  in  her  sleep 
the  name  cf  a  lover  respecting  whom 
no  suspicion  had  previously  existed. 
Good  teelins,  doubtless,  required  that 
no  allusion  should  have  been  made,  di» 
rectly  or  indirectly,  to  such  a  circum- 
stance. BuU  on  the  contrary,  a  fieu 
y(ntible  opportunity  was  ungenerous- 
ly taken  to  put  the  poor  dreamer  to 
dire  confusion,  by  an  unexpected  al- 
lusion to  what  she  previously  belieyed 
to  have  been  confined  to  her  own 
breast." 

Cobbett,  of  whom  the  world  has  so 
happily  got  rid  at  last,  was  the  most 
notork)us  performer  of  his  time  in  the 
art  of  contradicting  to-day  what  he 
said  yesterday.  His  regular  plea  oa 
such  occasions  was,  that  he  was  onlj 
wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday ; 
the  true  reading  would  have  been,  that 
he  was  baser.  But,  as  every  thing  in 
this  march  of-mind  age  improves,  Cob- 
bett has  left  behind  him  professors  of 
felsehood,  who  throw  the  miserable 
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old  man^ftune  into  utter  eclipse.  Cart- 
ing out  of  the  calculation  the  Humes, 
and  all  ibat  race,  whose  wretched  de- 
ficieocy  of  miiid  and  manners  marks 
them  tor  oblivion,  we  shall  give  a 
few  specimens  of  the  leading  protes- 
sor  of  political  chicane  at  the  present 
da  J.  Mr.  CConnell  is  now  the  lavish 
panegjrrist  of  the  Melbourne  coterie. 
He  knew  them  just  as  thoroughly  a 
Tear  ago.  And  a  year  ago  what  was 
his  published  language  1  We  quote 
the  f ragmmts  from  a  Letter  to  Lord 
Duncannon ;  a  letter  whose  primary 
object  was  that  of  a  filip  for  the 
««Kent,"  but  which  fully  declared  his 
real  sentiments  of  the  men  and  man- 
JMBTB  which  he  now  calls  on  his  rabble 
to  love,  honor,  and  obey. 

"  Oct.  11, 1834. 

«*  My  Loid,  I  write  more  in  sorrow 
than  m  anger.  You  have  deceived 
me,  bitterly  and  cruelly  deceived  Ire- 
land. After  four  years  o(  experience 
we  ought  to  have  known  that  Ireland 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Whigs 
but  insolent  contempt,  and  mali^runa 
hu  treacherous  ho$HlUy!  The  politicai 
t^Tfitude  of  your  party  is  really  in- 
conceivable. Of  what  value  is  it  to 
Ireland  that  Earl  Grey  should  have 
letiredf  if  he  have  left  to  his  svceeieore 
the  same  jnmi  and  malignant  hatred 
he  appeiured  to  entertain  towards  Ire- 
land ?  I  know  that  Lord  John  Russell 
ekerUhesfedings  of  a  similar  descrip^ 
iion.  I  know,  and  every  body  knows, 
that  Lord  Melbourne  wants  sufficient 
powerg  of  mimd  to  be  able  to  compre- 
nend  the  favorable  opportunities  af- 
forded to  him  to  conciliate  Ireland. 
In  plain  truth,  it  is  quite  manifest  that 
Lord  Melbourne  is  tiOsr^  incompeteni 
fiff  the  high  office  he  holds.  It  is  la- 
mentable to  think  that  the  destinies  of 
the  Irish  people  should  depend  in  any 
degree  on  so  inefficient  a  person.  Lord 
Luisdowne,  too,  is  hostile  to  Ireland, 
with  a  hatred  the  more  active  and  per* 
seseringt  that  he  is  bound  by  every 
obligation  to  entertain  diametrically 
the  q>posite  sentiments.  None  of  you 
di^  to  act  in  the  government  of  Ire- 
land on  the  principles  of  common  sense 
and  common  political  honeety.  On 
this  account  then,  I  repeat,  the  chorus 
of  that  song  called  «The  Wild  Irish 
Cry,'  HuBBAH  roB  thb  Rspbal  !" 

The  cry  of  repeal,  which  would  be 
▼irtually  rebellion,  and  if  eflected, 
woula  be  separation.  But  this  cry  he 
raises  or  sinks  monthly,  as  it  suits  his 
purpose^  to  firighten  or  soothe  dQi|V9  the 


triumphing  Cabinet  la  his  letter  of 
September  1834,  he  thus  halloos  his 
dogs  of  war :— ^  Are  we  to  abandon 
BsrsAL  of  consent,  that  IreUnd  shall 
be  without  the  protection  or  sympathy 
of  a  domestic  legislature  1  Abandon 
repeal!  Never!  never!  Can  we  con- 
sent, even  for  an  hour,  to  allow  Ire- 
land to  continue  the  sport  and  make 
same  of  the  Kin^  Lo^,  in  person  of 
Brougham,  of  thu  munistry;  or  the 
helpless  victim  of  the  King  Stork,  in 
the  person  of  Wellington,  of  a  Tory 
administration  1 " 

The  agitator's  opmion  of  Lord 
Brougham  is  couched  in  the  same 
style  of  insolent  invective,  which  pre- 
pares us  for  the  slavering  of  this  per- 
naps  nK>re  offensive  sycophancy.  We 
shall  of  course  see  him  idoUzine  Lord 
Brougham  the  first  moment  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  dupe  the  noble  Lord. 

**  I  pav  very  bttle  attention  to  anr 
thing  Lord  Brougham  si^s.  lie 
makes  a  ereatec  number  of  foolish 
speeches  than  any  other  man  of  the 
present  generation.  There  may  be 
more  nonsense  in  some  one  speech  of 
another  person.  But,  in  the  number, 
in  the  multitude  of  foolish  speeches. 
Lord  Brougham  has  it  hollow.  I 
would  start  him  ten  to  one,  av,  fifty 
to  one,  in  talking  nonsense,  and  flatly 
contradicting  himself  in  one  dozen  of 
off  hand  discourses  against  any  other 
'pretty  prattler  in  pantaloons'  now 
living.  But  it  is  pitiiul,  it  is  melan- 
choly, that  a  man  who  ought  at  least 
to  aiffect  to  wear  Solomon's  fabled 
bonnet  of  wisdom,  should  prefer  to  put 
on  the  fool's  cap  over  his  Chancellor's 
wig,  and  run  not  through  the  aisle  to 
demonstrate  with  how  httle  of  steady 
sense  the  judgment-seat  may  be  occu- 
pied." In  this  broad  and  brute  style 
It  pleases  Mr.  O'Connell  to  flourish  nis 
contempt  for  a  man,  who  would  be 
immeasurably  degraded  by  being 
brought  into  comparison  with  him. 
We  are  no  lovers  of  his  Lordship's 
political  notions.  But  we  cannot  speiak 
of  him  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
foul-ton^ued  poltroon,  who,  reckoning 
upon  his  own  scandalous  impunity, 
thus  vilely  insults  a  scholar  and  a  roan 
of  ^nius.  Yet  the  abuse  is  but  pre- 
limmary  to  O'Connell's  foiling  down 
and  licking  the  dust  off  his  shoes,  at 
the  first  instant  he  can  find  or  make 
an  opportunity  to  approach  in  the 
hope  to  delude  and  degrade.  But 
there  are  some  fierce  followers  in  his 
own  clique,  whom  all  the  dinners  at 
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bis  ordinary  in  Langham-place  cannot 
keep  from  rebelling  now  and  then. 
Feargus  O'Connor  is  one  of  those. 
He  dedares  that  he  has  been  injured 
and  insulted  in  all  imaginable  ways  by 
the  tool  of  the  priests,  and  the  master 
of  the  Ministry.  Feargus  had  plunged 
his  pen  in  bitter  ink,  and  sketches  the 
agitator  with  a  fidelity  worthy  of  his 
wrath.  The  pamphlet  is  long,  curiou8» 
and  unanswerable.  We  have  room  at 
present  only  for  a  fragment  of  the 
picture. 

**  ^Y,  niind  turns  on  the  anomalous 
condition  of  Ireland  under  your  dic- 
tatorship. The  great  community,  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  one  aaet  cf 
needy-place  hunterSf  bending  beneath 
your  nod,  while  the  people,  who  cre^ 
ate  the  power,  are  starving. 

**Good  heaven!  how  can  I  write 
with  temper,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
degraded  state  to  which  you  have 
brought  public  opinion  in  Ireland. 
Ambltion^s  slave,  and  power's  pander, 
you  have  taught  a  brave  peopte  to  be 
cowards,  a  generous  nation  selfishness, 
and  a  nation  of  freemen  to  wear  their 
chains  as  hereditary  bondsmen.  You 
have  balanced  lucre  against  greatness, 
and  prostituted  your  country.  By 
others'  follies  more  than  your  own 
deserts,  you  have  been  raised  to  a  po- 
litical pre-eminence.  A  forged  leitar 
from  a  Pope,  and  the  silencedCatholic 
minister,  with  neither  of  which  you 
had  any  concern,  have  tended  to  mix 
your  name  with  the  ridiculous  and  the 
sublime." 

The  dedication  to  the  reader  de- 
clares, that  **  timid  individuals  submit 
to  this  licensed  defamer,**  the  Dictator, 
rather  than  brave  the  slanderer. 
«« Therefore,"  says  Feargus,  "I  boldly 
meet  the  fbe  to  stop  this  system,  of 
ofRiring  up  honest  men  at  the  shrine 
of  venality,  obscenity,  prostitution,  am- 
Ibition,  and  jealousy." 

Language  like  wis  from  one  of  the 
fellow  conspirators  is  doubtless  very 
galling  to  Mr.  O'Connell  who  loves  a 
prostration,  as  low  as  he  himself  paid 
to  the  Popish  bishop  when  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  him  in  thejperennial  mire 
of  the  Irish  village.  But  it  will  not 
do  him  the  slightest  harm  as  a  faction. 
The  more  characterless  a  ruffian  be- 
comes, the  more  coneenial  to  the 
hearts  of  the  gang.  'The  Jacobin  in 
clean  clothes  raises  suspicion  of  his 
sincerity.  Black,  brutal,  and  bloody 
is  the  true  Jacobin. 


There  is  an  exceedingly  trifling  am- 
bition of  science  at  present  flourishing 
in  the  world.  Every  feeble  affectation 
of  research  claims  the  title  of  know- 
ledge,  and  thus  the  world  is  filled  with 
three  classes  of  sciolists,  who  pass  by 
the  respective  name  of  geologista» 
naturalists,  and  political  economists. 
Some  frivolous  creature  who  has  no» 
thing  on  earth  to  do  with  his  time  or 
himself,  sets  out  on  a  summer  excur- 
sion  to  Iilampstead  or  Highgate,  picks 
up  half  a  dozen  pebbles  on  the  com- 
moD,  or  gathers  half  a  dozen  shells  in 
a  chalk  pit,  and  then  triumphing  in  hit 
advancement  to  the  honors  of  a  dis- 
coverer, scribbles  his  theory  of  peb- 
bles and  shells  in  some  pennv  magae 
zine,  and  is  thenceforth  a  philosopher 
and  fool  for  life. 

Another  gathers  half  a  dozen  mice 
in  a  cage,  or  minnows  in  a  bottle* 
watches  their  daily  proceedings  in  love 
and  war,  registers  them  duly  in  a  book^ 
and  reports  himself  to  the  publictean 
investigator  of  nature.  A  third  addicts 
himself  to  the  examination  of  man- 
kind, pores  over  bills  of  mortality,  coi* 
lects  the  return  of  the  corn  market, 
files  turnpike  tickets,  and  having, 
after  deep  deliberation,  pronounced, 
that  the  more  children  are  bom  the 
more  wheaten  loaves  will  be  eonsum- 
ed,  if  they  can  get  them ;  and  that  the 
more  debts  a  poor  man  has,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  come  on  the  parish,  sits 
down  in  the  happy  consciousness  of 
having  fixed  himself  in  die  niche  of 
modem  fame. 

All  this  mieht  be  pardoned,  like 
any  other  folly.  But  the  result  is 
malice.  The  whole  three  classes, 
dmnk  with  vanity,  do  mischief  to  the 
fuU  extent  of  their  means.  The 
geologist,  in  his  presumption,  disputes 
the  knowledge  of  creation  with  Him 
who  commanded  it  to  be.  The  na- 
turalist founds  some  equally  solemn 
and  silly  objection  against  the  imuMu 
teriality  of  the  soul,  Uie  cerebellum  of 
a  bird,  or  the  web  of  a  spider,  and  es- 
capes luckily  if  he  is  not  at  once  a 
Jacobin  and  an  Infidel ;  the  political 
economist,  a  fabricator  at  one  time 
of  argument  against  Providence,  and 
at  another  of  insults  against  a  mo- 
narchy. The  modem  tribe  of  this 
school  are  n.jarly  all  republicans,  and 
the  shallowness  of  their  knowledge  m 
to  be  equalled  only  by  the  bittemeM 
of  their  disaffection.  But  a  kind  ot 
judicial  punishment  seems  actually  to 
fdllow  the  three. 
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"Bmvob,  with   eotttanpt,  the  empty  toil 

■arreyi. 
And  buries    blookheftdf  in  the  dott  thej 

nise." 


The  three  are  in  aperpetual  state  of 
civil  war.  There  have  already  been 
about  fifty  of  the  gravest  imaginable 
theories  of  the  world,  each  insisting 
on  its  pre-eminent  solidity,  and  each 
iwept  away  in  his  turn,  like  so  much 
sand.  The  naturalist,  when  he  ascends 
beyond  the  humbler  drudgery  of  classi- 
fication ,  and  even  there  every  succeed- 
ing dilettante  spurns  his  predecessor, 
omy  pillories  himself  for  the  burlesoue 
of  the  ten  thousand  pamperers  of  mice 
and  minnows ;  and  the  political  econo- 
mist of  to-day  can  scarcely  find  words 
soificiently  crushing  '*'  for  the  desperate 
blunders  of  the  raMi  inquirer"  before 
him.  The  whole  is  like  the  fall  of  a 
house  of  cards,  every  story  rolls  down 
the  foster  the  hidier  it  is  built.  The 
catastrophe  of  Tom  Thumb,  murder- 
ous as  It  »,  is  pacific  to  the  family 
havoc.  Punch  and  his  wife,  who  get 
their  bread  by  cudgelling  each  other, 
are  domestic,  to  the  public  fury  which 
mutually  tears  those  philosophers  to 


Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise has  had  the  ill  effect  of  exhibiting 
an  English  dirine  ranked  on  the  side 
of  the  French  geologists.  They  pro- 
nounce, on  the  fiutn  of  chalk  and 
lizards,  that  the  earth  must  have  been 
flRdde  nuUions  of  years  before  the  time 
in  which  the  Scriptures  distinctly  de- 
clare it  to  have  been  created.  The 
frenchmen  pronounce  that  it  must 
have  been  the  work  of  processes  as 
slow  as  those  by  which  we  now  see 
trees  grow  and  limestones  harden ; 
the  Scriptures  pronounce  the  work  to 
have  been  instantaneous.  The  French- 
men eyidently  lead  to  the  idea  of  a 
primitiye  chaos ;  the  Scriptures  dis- 
tinctly pronounce  that  the  material 
universe  had  no  existence  in  either 
substance  or  form  before  the  six  days 
declared  in  the  Mosaic  history.  Thus 
the  ideologists  and  the  Scriptures  are 
totally  at  yariance,  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  their  statements  are  irre- 
concilably at  yariance.  The  French 
and  German  geologists,  for  the  Gauls 
are,  after  all,  only  pupils  of  the  Teu- 
tons, ding  fiercely  to  thefr  dogma, 
eyidently  from  its  allowing  a  tacit 
iBBult  to  revealed  religion ;  aad  every 
theory  finishes  with  a  sneer  at  Moses. 
The  English  geologists,  with  rather 
more  decency,  yet  with  as  hqpeless  a 
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result,  attempt  to  reconcile  them  by 
diluting  the  palpable  meaning  oi 
words,  and  diminishing  the  palpable 
testimony  of  facts.  Thus,  the  contro- 
yersy  has  turned  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis.  The 
W(»rds  **  In  the  heginning^^  are  taken 
as  expressing  an  imlefinite  time,  which, 
however,  the  geologists  immediately 
define  in  their  own  way,  and  manu- 
fhcture  into  as  many  miUions  of  years 
as  they  want;  and  the  word  creati^ 
in  the  original,  they  say,  may  have 
also  meant  fiuufe.  But  they  altogether 
overlook  the  other  declarations,  ii^ 
which  the  lan|;uace  is  beyond  all  eva- 
sion. Thus,  m  the  *<ten  command- 
ments" the  words,  not  of  Moses,  but  of 
the  Deity,  declare  that  the  universe 
was  the  work  of  nx  days.  This  single 
declaration  sets  the  possibility  of  com- 

Sromiso  at  rest.  The  words  are  of 
le  most  solemn  order  that  can  be 
conceived,  delivered  on  the  most 
solemn  occasion,  and  incapable  of  any 
other  meaning  whatever.  St.  Paurs 
declaration  (11th  Hebrews)  also 
amounts  to  the  doctrine  that  the  uni- 
verse was  created;  in  other  words^ 
formed  out  of  nothing,  by  the  direct 
influence  of  divine  command.  The 
British  geologists  in  some  instances 
have  attempted  to  shift  the  difficultyt 
by  saying,  that  **po8sibly  the  days 
then  were  longer  than  now,  and  might 
mean  vast  periods  of  years."  BuC  if 
they  so  meant,  why  was  a  word  used 
whose  only  purport  could  be  to  mis- 
lead. Years,  too,  are  spoken  of.  Of 
what  dimensions  must  such  years 
have  boeni  A  year  of  865  days, 
with  each  day  a  thousand  or  a  milhon 
of  years— for  the  geologists  draw  per- 
fectly at  their  ease  on  the  bank  of 
time — must  have  demanded  a  change 
not  only  in  the  gravitation  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun,  and  in  the  centrifugal 
force,  but  in  the  constitution  of  tn« 
earth  itself  and  every  product  of  the 
earth.  A  day  of  a  thousand  years 
would  leave  one  half  of  the  globe  ex- 
posed  for  five  hundred  of  our  years 
to  the  whole  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun.  This  must  be  ruinous  to  all  ve- 
getation in  the  ^ve  hundredth  part  of 
Sie  time.  It  would  also  expose  the 
other  half  to  ^ve  hundred  years  of 
intense  frost  and  intense  darkness. 
This  must  be  equally  ruinous.  Or  if 
we  are  to  be  told,  a^inst  all  existing 
fiict,  that  the  habits  of  the  animals 
and  plants  on  the  two  hemispherea 
were  rendered  conformable  to  such 
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extreme  states,  this  escape  will  be  cut 
off  by  the  obvious  remark,  that  by  the 
revolution  of  the  dobe,  though  slow, 
those  animals  and  plants  must  have 
been  necessarily  exposed  to  a  total 
change  in  succession,  and  must  have 
been  alternately  advancing  into  intol 


record.    The  geologiBts,  who  certaia* 

ly  oflener  attempt  to  refute  than  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  triumphantly  ask- 
ed, could  these  deposites  have  been 
made  by  a  furious  inundation  of  a 
yearl  We  answer, no;  but  answer, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  geolc^ists 


erable  heat  and  sinkinff  into  intolerable  had  forgotten  to  observe  that  at  feasi 
cold,  as  the  parts  of  ue  glole  moved  a  third  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  pre. 
successively  round  to  the  sun  or  reced-   sent  dry  land,  was  made  the  bed  of 


ed  from  it/  But  the  sufficient  answer 
at  once  is,  that  we  have  not  the  small- 
est evidence  for  supposing  that  the 
smallest  change  ha»  occurred  in  the 
periods  of  either  the  day  or  the  year 
since  the  world  began.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  Laplace  and  of  all  the 
great  physical  astronomers. 

The  whole  question  then  comes  to 
ihis,  has  geology  so  far  attained  cer 


the  ocean  in  the  first  days  of  the  crea^ 
tion,  and  continued  in  that  state  until 
the  Deluee,  which  submerged  the 
existing  uind,  and  uncovered  and 
raised  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  a  fed 
evidently  proved  by  the  nature  of  the 
strata,  and  long  since  conceded  by  all 
geologists  of  name,  but  a  fiict  which 
gave  a  period  of  1500  years,  or  rather 
(according  to   the   Septuagiat 


tatnty  as  to  quaiiQr  any  man  to  dispute  chronology,  which   is  the  atithentic 

(he  authority  furnished  by  the  Scrip-  one),  for  the  formation  and  preserva^ 

turesi    That .  question  is  easily  an-  tionof  the  deposits  in  the  calm  depths 

swered  by  the  man  who  feels  the  ra-  of  the  primeval  ocean. 


tional  and  perfect  homage  which  is 
due  to  the  direct  language  of  inspira- 
tion. It  will  be  not  less  easily  an- 
swered by  the  man  of  mere  common 
sense,  who  sees  that  of  all  the  attempts 
of  human  science  geology  is,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  crudest  imaginable 
state — that  its  facts  are  totally  undi- 


But  the  grand  objection  was  the 
slow  formation  of  minerals,  gems,  &c 
Nothing  under  millions  (^  years  would 
be  sufficient  for  this!  Vet  what  has 
the  truth  turned  out  to  bel  It  has 
been  shown,  since  the  last  few  moDth8» 
that  the  force  ci  electricity  acting  on 
such  simple  means  as  water,  can  ^ed 


gested — ^that,  eminenUy  depending  on   the  process  of  making  crystal,  and  this 


experiment,  it  is  still  only  m  its  expe- 
rimental infancy — that  a  ten  millionth 
part  of  the  globe  has  not  yet  been 
thorouffhly  examined— that  tne  struc- 
ture of  the  globe  is  to  be  ascertained 


within  a  month,  or  even  a  week ;  that 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able 
to  make  some  of  the  prindpal  metals 
in  as  short  a  time,  and  that,  by  an  ia- 
creased  action  of  the  voltaic  pile  thus 


only  in  depus  which  have  never  been   simply  applied,  even  the  hardest  sub- 
reached  by  man,  and  which  seem  to    ^ ■-    ' ''^ 

be  expressly  prohibited  to  man — that 
feblogy  can  know  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  crust  of  the  earth,  and  yet  knows 
but  little  even  of  that— and  that  even 
if  more  were  known,  that  crust  is  no 
more  in  a  fitting  condition  to  assist  the 
development  of  the  earth^s  general 
febric  than  the  coat  of  a  traveller,  be- 


stances  in  nature,  jsema^  may  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  huiDsa 
manufacture.  The  whole  questioii 
between  geology  and  Scripture  rests 
on  this  point— Does  the  geologist 
know  the  whole  construction  of  the 
earth  1  No,  nor  any  thing  beyond  « 
most  imperfect  survey  of  an  extremely 
small  portion  of  its  surface?    Does 


spattered  with  mud,  reveals  the  ana-   the  geologist  know  all  the  powers  by 


tomy  of  the  living,  vigorous  compound 
of  bone  and  muscle,  blood  and  brain, 
within.  It  is  remarkable,  and  as  if 
intended  as  a  direct  rebuke  to  this 
modem  presumption,  that  a  new  pro- 
cess  in  nature  should  be  evolved  in  our 
days,  expressly  replying  to  the  strong, 
est/^artofthe  sceptical  system.    The 


which  nature  works  t  No,  nor  proba- 
bly the  ten-thousandth  part  of  them. 
Then  let  him  wait  until  he  knows 
them,  and  let  him  speak  humbly  of 
himself  in  the  mean  time.  Let  hioi 
have  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  his 
ignorance,  and  the  good  sense  te 
speak  with  reverence  ctf  that  rev^tion 


aiiti-Scriptural  arpments  founded  on  which  is  incapable  of  error,  and  which, 

the  deposite  of  shells  on  the  summits  of  so  far  as  it  has  declared  ^e  physical 

mountains,  and  their  perfect  preserva-  construction  of  ihe  earth  and  neaveiMb 

tion  in  beds  of  clay,  have  been  readily  has  declared  it,  not  to  feed  the  t»- 

and  completely  answered  by  a  refer-  nity,  but  to  elsvate  the  virtue  «f  maa- 

ence  to  the  true  language  of  the  sacred  Idiid. 
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■ItTOBICAL  PAOfraW. 


!  IBOIC  THX  aO^BOT  OOHMITTU  OH  ABTii  AMD  THUE  COMIIUTIOII  WITS 
MAMUWACtUMSM, 


WBTe|ot06tk«tUiiifubj«ct  has  been 
liteii  op  by  a  CkMnmkteeof  theHouM 
of  Commooa,  and  trust  that  most  be- 
neficial leiulto  to  the  arts  in  jgeaeral 
will  arise  firom  the  Inquiry.  Tbere  is 
Braok  TaluaUe  iniomratioa  ia  the  evi- 
dence, to  whi^  the  report  refers ; 
»0re»  however^  will  be  8U]^lied»  as 
some  returns,  expected  through  the 
Foreign  Office,  have  not,  as  y^  been 
■lade.  But  we  doubt  if  these  returns 
would  materially  have  afiected  the 
natter  of  the  repoort  Wesuspectthat 
they  will  do  little  more  than  corrobor- 
ate whal  has  already  been  anq>ly  given. 
They  nay  be  of  practioal  use  in  carry- 
ing out  the  details  of  some  general 
plans;  but  thers  if  much  previous  im- 
portant woric  to  be  done.  There  were 
two  committees— in  1635  and  1886. 
From  the  Hist  we  have  nothfaig  but 
the  bore  evidence ;  from  the  latter,  a 
report  upon  the  evidence  given  before 
that,  ana  Ihe  former  committee.  The 
v«ffy  first  inference  drawn  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  testimony  before  them 
in,  if  quite  true,  not  to  the  credit  <»f  our 
tasle  or  our  policy,  **that  from  the 
higher  braocnes  of  poetical  design, 
down  to  the  lowest  connection  between 
deri^p  and  mann&ctures,  the  arts  have 
noenred  litde  encouragement  in  this 
codMry.''  This  is  attributed  to  the 
want  of  public  instruction,  and  to  the 
absence  of  publio  freely  open  ndleries 
and  nnrinins  They  would  mevefore 
TOCommend  the  eitfuilishment  of  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  kingdom,  for 
the  double  purpdses  of  museui.ii  or 
fallerieB^  and  mr  instruction,  pivtcti- 
cally  as  well  as  theoretically,  tonned 
and  maintained  by  residents  and  inu- 
ncipalities,  and  by  the  aid  of  GovckH- 
Bsoit  in  such  manner  as  aid  is  now 
givea  to  build  school-houses.  They 
would  suggest,  that  **the  principle 
ef  design  ^ould  form  a  portion  of  any 
pennanent  system  of  national  educa- 
tion. Such  elementary  instruction 
should  be  based  on  the  extension  of 
the  knowledge  of  form,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  bold  style  of  ge(]metrical  and 
4mtliae  drawing,  such  as  is  practised 
in  the  natioofu  schools  in  Bavaria. 
The  eowuMttee  Aiilini  wonld  suggest, 


that,  if  the  proper  machinery  for  ae* 
oompUshing  such  an  object  were  sup. 
plied,  the  progress  of  the  peop^  in  tM 
arts  should  be  reported  annually  to 
P&rliament  This  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  is  involved  in  the  much 
greater  ouestion  of  a  respoorible  mi- 
nister of  education,  which  the  limits 
imposed  on  the  committee  prevent 
them  from  doing  mcNre  than  alluding 
to.  It  is  with  regret  that  your  com- 
mittee notice  the  neglect  of  any  gene- 
ral instruction,  even  in  the  history  of 
art  at  our  universities  and  public 
schoob:  an  omission  noticed  long  ago 
by  Mr.  tfurke,  and  obvious  to  every  re- 
flecting mind." 

They  next  advert  to  the  *^  difficult 
and  delicate  question  <^  copyright," 
and  would  turn  the  public  attention  to 
the  temedy  applied  in  France  by  the 
constitution  or  a  **  cheap  and  accessible 
tribunal,"  as  the  «•  Conma  ie$  Pmdr 
hommtit^'  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts in  France,  according  to  the  in- 
teresting account  of  them  in  the 
evidenceof  Dr.  Bowring.  They  touch 
upon  the  injury  done  to  the  arts  by 
the  excise  laws,  particularly  with  r^ 
gard  to  glass.  Tney  then  enter  upcn 
tne  subject  of  academies  which  have 
prevailed  in  Europe  these  two  hundred 
years^  and  seem  to  think,  that  if  they 
are  more  than  schools,  they  are  in- 
imical to  art  They  entertain  no 
flivorable  views  of  our  Boyal  Aca* 
demy.  The  national  Gallery  forms 
the  next  object  of  their  report.  It  ap- 
pears that  full  half  of  it  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Rojnl  Academy,  but  they  assert 
that  the  Royal  Academy  may  "be 
compelled"  to  quit  the  National  Gal- 
lery whenever  public  convenience  re- 
o(uires  their  removal.  It  appears  that 
the  vfMe  of  the  National  Gallery  is 
not  fire  proof,  though  part  of  it  will  be 
the  residence  of  the  keeper  of  the 
RayBl  Academy.  The  committee  laj^ 
some  stress  upon  the  important  evi- 
dence of  Baron  Von  Klenze,  who  built 
the  Munich  Gallery,  to  whom,  and  to 
Dr.  Waagen,  they  refer  for  the  method 
of  arrangement  of  the  schools  of  paint- 
ings in  the  National  Gallery;  and  re- 
commend  that  a  portion  shoidd  be  set 
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apartt  **  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation 
and  extension  of  the  British  School  of 
Art"— the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
living  British  artists  for  the  national 
coUectioB,  '*  especially  such  as  are 
more  adapted  by  their  style  and  sub- 
ject to  a  gallery  than  a  cabinet ;"  and 
that  a  room  should  be  devoted  to  en- 

Savings.  They  would  recommend 
e  removal  of  the  cartoons  from 
Hampstead  court  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery. They  complain  of  injury  done 
to  the  great  picture  of  Sebastian  del 
Piombo  by  insects — would  suggest  an 
encouragement  for  individuab  to  be- 
queath money  as  well  as  pictures— re- 
commend pictures  of  the  eraof  Raphael 
to  be  more  particularly  sought  for— 
aeem  strongly  to  doubt  the  eapability 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  make  pur- 
chases for  the  National  Gal]ery«  as  if 
they  were  chosen  more  for  their  rank, 
than  for  taste,  knowledge^  and  ability. 
Thejralso  animadvert  on  **the  com-' 
positions  of  our  commissions  for  de- 
ciding on  plans  for  public  works,"  and 
suggest,  that  public  money  should  be 
laid  out  on  Bntish  works  of  art  in  the 
highest  and  purest  taste.  In  the  com- 
pletion of  public  buildings,  painting 
and  sculpture  should  be  called  in  for 
the  embellishment  of  architecture. 
The  report  thus  terminates  .*—^  It 
will  give  your  committee  the  suocerest 
gratification  if  the  result  of  their  in- 
quirj  (in  which  thev  have  been  liber- 
ally assisted  by  tne  artists  of  this 
country,)  tend  m  any  de|pree  to  raise 
the  character  of  a  profession  which  is 
said  to  stand  much  higher  among 
foreign  nations  than  in  our  own ;  to 
infuse,  even  remotely,  into  an  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  people,  a  love 
of  art,  and  to  teach  them  to  respect 
and  venerate  the  name  of  artist,** 

Such  is  the  general  subject  matter 
of  the  report  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  committee  have  been  ham- 
pered in  the  very  outset,  by  having  at 
one  time  two  subjects  under  consider- 
ation, instead  of  one.  Arts  and  ma- 
nufactures—each most  important  ! 
We  would  not  undervalue  either,  and 
admit  in  some  degree  their  connection; 
nor  indeed  is  it  difficult  to  show,  as 
Ciceio  asserts,  that  there  is  a  certain 
chain  uniting  all  arts  and  sciences ; 
but  is  it  a  vital  ctoe  ?  One  of  identity 
of  nature  1  Are  they  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  terms,  fine  arts  and 
manufectures,  Siamese  twins,  with  but 
one  and  the  same  nervous  system  ? 


We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  a  fidae 
view  80  to  consider  .them.  Thev  are 
not  one  necessarily  in  origin,  and  dif- 
fer in  object  They  are  therefore  built 
and  founded  u])on  different  principles, 
though  in  certain  points  they  may  be 
subject  to  common  rules ;  and  so  are 
often  things  extremely  diraimilar.  We 
doubt  if  either  woula  be  benefited  b^ 
this  compulsory  association.  The  one 
would  be  under  bondage,  or  the  other 
under  a  sense  of  de^tidation.  We 
might  as  well  marry  penmanship  to 
poetry.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is 
the  word  ^^design"  that  induces  this 
initiatory  error. 

The  art  of  design  for  the  artist  is 
one  thing,  and  the  art  of  design  for 
the  manufecturer  is  another.  They 
rest  not  upon  the  same  prlnciji^es  at 
invention  ^-«  facility  of  drawmff,  of 
delineating  by  the  hand,  is  indeed  the 
elementary  necessity  to  both— but  we 
contend,  and  suppose  we  shall  be 
fliought  by  many  to  deal  in  paradox, 
that  further  than  this  necessity  they 
have  little,  we  do  not  say  nothing,  to 
do  with  each  other.  They  have  not, 
in  fiict,  the  same  objects,  conseouently 
they  should  not,  even  in  this  eiemeii. 
tary  part  ai  their  education,  draw  the 
same  things.  The  obiect  oi  manufac- 
tures, whatever  they  Be,  next  to  th^ 
essential  utility,  is  ornament,  admitting 
of  infinite  vanety,  and  combination  in 
form  and  color— that  of  the  higher 
arts  to  instruct  and  to  please  by  com- 
manding oar  sympathies.  The  ambi- 
tious omamentalist  who  will  be  half 
artist,  will  issue  but  tasteless,  dfepleaa- 
ing,  incongruous  productions,  instesd 
of  works  of  completeness,  referable  lo 
the  rules  of  to  art,  which  are  strict 
and  limited.  We  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  the  discussion  of  thia 
point,  because  an  idea  seems  to  have 
Deen  very  general  both  with  the  com- 
mittee and  the  evidence,  that  the  study 
of  the  antique,  and  the  drawing  from 
statues,  and  casts  of  the  Elgin  marbles 
in  particular,  are  the  ver^  first  things 
that  are  necessary  for  incipient  manii- 
fhcturers,  almost  of  every  kind.  We 
differ  in  opinion— these  are  not  thincs 
whose  gr^t  object  ever  was  or  oojpt 
to  be  ornament  Nay,  we  will  to  tar« 
ther  and  say,  that  they  wander  to 
from  the  riglrt^  line^  who  would  urge 
even  studies  inferior,  vastly  inferior  to 
Uiis  high  antique,  such  as  botanical 
drawing  and  Imowledge;  for,  in  factt 
what  is  the  princ^le  of  ornament  which 
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abould  eiiga||»  tte  manufketiirer  ?  J< 
w  not  miiDPtiC — form  or  ookxr»  or  both 
together,  bat  not  ahown  in  resem- 
blances. It  18  the  verj  contrary  to 
that  which  is  the  artist's  aim  which 

E'res  the  orDamentalist  the  scope  for 
Bgeoius,  It  maj  be  capricious  onlfv 
let  It  avoid  strict  delineation  or  por- 
tndtore  of  any  thing  in  nature.  We 
really  think  this  Uw  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  arts  andmanu&c- 
tores,  at  their  commencement.  The 
one  is  inimitatiTeof  nothing,  indeed  in 
its  higher  kind ;  whence  from  its  con- 
nectioQ  with  higher  art,  manutieu^tare 
is  in  some  degree  compelled  to  show  its 
liok,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case  in 
the  finer  arabesque,  which  will  partly 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  artist ; 
even  then,  if  bird  or  beast  appear,  they 
should  most  capriciously  terminate  in 
delightful  vagaries,  oat  of  all  possibi- 
lity! and  i  n  V  ague  d  mi  a)  i  1  a  r  i  ty  .♦  Why 
do  wt;  dc light  iu  old  cbinaj  and  why 
dp  wa  abominate  all  European  ware, 
end  more  (ban  all  our  own  ?  We  dislike 
il  because  of  iu  jumbling  and  con- 
founding the  prjcicipks  of  arts  and 
manufactures ;  we  must  bfr  artists  in 
all»  and  bad  ones  too.  Our  manufac- 
ture will  effect  resemblances,  and  we 
have  on  our  earthetiware  und  china, 
Tul^T  landscapes  with  vuij^mr  figures, 
or  worse  copies  of  better  things,  Better 


for  other  places  and  matniab  (and 
therefore  our  yery  pleasure  in  them  is 
destroyed  by  association},  or  unmean- 
ing  flowers  instead  of  unmeaning  pa^ 
tem8--towns,  Tillages— views  from 
annuals.  Let  as  have  all  "Byron's 
Beauties^  on  plates,  dishes,  and  creai». 
iugs— but  forbid  it,  art,  that  we  should 
have  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  upon 
platters,  or  the  frieze  of  the  Puthenon 
callopading  round  a  pudding  dish» 
by  way  of  **  bringmg  the  arts  home 
to  the  poor  man's  door."  The  would- 
be  artist  presumption  of  the  manufac- 
turer disgusts  us  above  all  things; 
the  very  blinds  for  a  pot-house,  are 
transparencies  of  landscapes  ^that 
might  have  flourished,  and  peiMipt 
have,  on  canvass  at  Somerset  House, 
or  the  Suffolk  Street  gallery),  with 
a  most  unnleasing  flippancy  of  exe- 
cution—ana we  turn  from  the  vul- 
garity of  art,  and  in  disffust  for  the 
moment  think  it  scarcely  worth  a 
higher  cost  or  labor.  But  to  China 
— and  would  there  were  a  Chinese  wall 
of  separation,  built  up,  towered  and 
guarded,  to  keep  apart  but  for  occa- 
sional and  cautious  embassies,  the  na» 
tion  of  arts  from  the  nation  of  manu- 
factures. How  gratifying  to  our  eyes 
is  old  China!  The  thm  substance 
made  purposely  for  the  sensibility  of 
the  lip's  aelicate  texture;   and  how 


*  We  would  not  hers  be  roieundentood.  It  might  be  seid  that  in  aiehitectiwe,  whet 
if  comiDODlj  the  oroamental  ii  the  wotk  of  high  art,  as  in  friesee,  kc ;  and  the  Elgin 
marbles  majr  be  brought  id  illustration ;  but  here,  we  would  observe  that  the  architect 
is  a  high  artist,  often  himself  a  sculptor,  and  may  choose  or  create  his  own  ornament 
And  architecture  and  sculpture,  being  both  highly  inventive,  go  hand  in  hand  for  one 
object, — are  really  sister  arts,  and  with  painting,  make  up  fhe  three  graces  of  the  visible 


So  are  there  many  things  which  may  seem  at  the  first  view  of  the  subject  to 
come  onder  ornament,  which  do  not.  Objects  of  commemoration,  of  reward,  and  ore- 
seotation,  of  costly  materials,  wherein  sculpture  is  the  principal — such  as  vases,  shicttds, 
Ac^  where  the  idea  of  daiW  use  most  never  intrude  ;  which  idea  of  daily  nse,  neverthe- 
IsM,  18  the  great  merit  and  desideratum  of  the  manufacture,  and  here  is  the  great  diA 
ftraoce  between  them.  We  are  aware  that  the  uncostly  materials  of  the  Truscan  vases 
■ay  be  objected  against  our  argument ;  but  were  they  very  uncostly  7  Supposing  them 
to  have  been  so,  they  were  of  commemorative  designs  ;  they  were  in  their  origin,  his- 
torical or  domestic  memorials,  and  deposited,  sacredly  deposited,  abstracted  from  all 
idea  of  private  use;  nor,  even  as  they  are,  out  of  this  view  of  their  consecration 
(which  etampe  upon  them  a  value  we  can  scarcely  divest  them  of)  do  we  think  the 
fignree  that  encircle  them  their  best  ornaments,  and  oflen  for  oar  own  taste  prefer 
Ins  significant  ornamental  accompaniments,  which  would  leave  the  impression  of  the 
beauty  of  the  form  of  the  object  upon  which  they  are  designed  more  perfect  And  if 
the  shields  of  Achilles,  or  Hercules,  as  described  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  be  objected 
against  ns,  we  throw  ourselves  back  upon  the  same  argument  They  are  commemora- 
tive and  celestial  gifts,  not-for  use,  but  in  the  poet's  conception,  and  indeed,  where 
gods  themselves  were  mingled  with  earthly  combatants ;  and  because  the  form  of  com- 
memorative presentation  to  the  Duke  of  ^Wellington,  happens  to  have  been  a  shield, 
will  any  one  sav,  that  the  idea  of  iUi  use,  as  sach,  at  field-day,  or  even  at  another 
Wstedoo^  woola  not  degnde  it  from  Hm  more  sacred  aad  depository  chtracter. 
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perfect  and  unerriiig  the  roundnen  of 
the  form,  fitting  only  the  most  grace- 
lul  holding-^ow  charmiDg  the  colore 
and  pattern!  And  does  not  the  old 
china,  you  will  say,  furnish  represen- 
tations of  figures  human  and  inhuman  1 
Indeed  it  does,  but  such  representa- 
tives of  species  unknown !  Dragons 
with  three  claws,  and  dragons  with 
five,  that  would  turn  zological  gar- 
dens into  the  Hesperides.  And  then, 
human  figures-Aielightful  unreali- 
ties, so  divested  of  humanity — they 
may  be  inhabitants  of  the  moon — who 
can  imagine  their  anatomy  under  their 
embroidered  wrappings  ?  We  gaze  and 
wonder  at  the  pale  and  peerless  prin- 
coDsso  of  the  celestial  empire,  un- 
earthly,  unfleshy  substances ;  chaste 


and  lustrous  are  their  oonplexions  of 
natural  enamel.  Look  at  their  little 
roseate  mouths  unlike  those  of  our  om- 
nivorous race,— did  they  ever  open  to 
aught  grosser  than  etner  or  pome- 
granite  seedl  and  those  eyes  that 
oould  behold  nothing  wrong,  and  thoae 
innocent  feet,  were  they  not  made  for 
that  very  particular,  not  quite  earth,  but 
soft-cusnioned  and  aerated  ground* 
sun&ced  and  inlaid  with  ^innest  mo- 
ther-of-pearl,  and  dotted,  with  china- 
astera?  We  would  enthusiastically  pat 
the  very  draffons  on  the  back  for  guard- 
ing them.  Air,  earth,  and  water,  are 
all  under  the  same  shining  idealityt 
and  bow  out  of  all  oidinary  rules  of 
our  sublunary  planet  to  do  their  plea- 
sure. 


**  L'aara  soave,  e  1*  alba  mgiadosa 
L'acqua,  la  terra  al  ino  favor  sinctiena." 


Blessed  be  the  Genius  of  China,  that, 
with  a  happy  indifference  of  laws, 
anatomical,  geometiical,  and  perspec- 
tive, of  the  round  or  the  square,  avoids 
similarity  to  any  thine  terrestrial,  and 
proudly  favore  our  benighted  world 
with  the  translucent  idealities  of  the 
empire  of  porcelain.  Now  break 
through  the  wall  of  enchantment !  what 
pictorial  abominations  do  the  mista- 
Ken  viens  of  ornamental  manufoctur- 
era  produce!  What  will  the  china 
manufacturer,  the  silk  weaver,  learn 
from  **  owen"  exhibitions,  though  Som- 
erset-House spread  before  him  all  her 
treasures,  and  though  he  be  put  to  draw 
the  Eldn  Marbles  from  morning 
till  night  1  As  a  private  individual, 
indeed,  he  may  have  taste,  and  im- 


prove it,  and  delight  in  these  things ; 
out  each  of  them,  for  the  advantage 
of  his  art,  will  learn  nothing.  He  had 
far  better  study  the  borders,  pattern 
and  color  of  old  missals,  and  those 
beautiful  works  of  arabesque,  which 
abound  and  were  executed  upon  true 
principles  of  the  ornamental.  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  have  opened 
into  day  their  treasures,  and  will  give 
still  more,  whose  value  is  not  in  the 
pictures  but  in  the  decoration.  Some 
yeare  ago  we  helped  to  paint  a  room 
for  a  friend  from  a  drawing  of  one  we 
brought  from  Pompeii.  It  was  of  the 
brightest  colors,  blue,  red,  and  yel- 
low, and  yet  such  was  the  assortment, 
that  the  effect  was  any  thing  but  gau- 
dy.* 


*  We  are  lurprised  to  find  so  eeDiible  a  man  ai  Mr.  Ramsay  Richard  ReiDa^ 
tbeorisiog  before  tbe  Committee,  and  we  think  npon  rather  a  alipperv  foandation  ;  baft 
if  it  be  really  correct,  the  lecture  may  do  for  the  sdnool,  but  surely  the  Committee  wanted 
evidence  and  matter  of  fact  of  another  kind.  We  are,  howeyer,  disposed  to  dispute 
his  first  position.  He  asserts  that  **all  elegant  forms  are  derived  from  curvilinear 
ones ;"  and  "  that  any  mere  line,  whether  it  be  perpendicular  or  inclined  to  either 
side,  and  crossed  by  right  angles,  presents  no  form  of  beauty."  Does  Mr.  Reinagle 
really  believe  that  perpendicular  lines  in  architecture,  crossed  at  ri^hl  angles,  are  not 
beautiful  7  What  are  architectural  proportions  but  mosdy  perpen£cular  lines  croaaed 
at  ri|:ht  angles  7  What  will  Mr.  Cockrell  say  of  the  architrave  ?  Mr.  Reina^le  oeiv 
tainly  offers  specimens,  in  which,  by  the  shortness  of  the  intersectincline,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  figure !  His  parallel  lines  he  says  may  be  a  gridiron.  We  deny  it,  for  they 
are  not  a  ficrare ;  but  once  make  a  figure  of  perpendicular  lines,  and  you  have,  perhaps, 
as  near  a  chance  for  a  beautiful  result  as  in  your  circular  lines.  We  imagine  tba 
beaoty  of  the  figure  wholly  composed  of  right  angles,  and  the  figure,  the  circle  or  oval, 
really  to  rest  on  the  same  principle,  the  repetition  of  the  parts  opposite,  as  in  a  re- 
flection. This  conveys  the  idea  of  perfect  order,  which  is  always  pleasing ;  and  it  has 
ocenrred  to  us  that  architectural  drawing!  are  often  defective  m  this,  that  the  point  of 
Mght  is  taken  in  a  eroti  direction  where  the  perspfotive  is  omts  oomplicatM,  and 
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WemftylMtTrewlK4eiid6iofaTooin  retUTtun 
papered  from  the  lauded  French  school  which  is  good  taste,  a  great  part  of 
with  landscape  and  fi^^ures*  and  how-  the  inquiry  and  evidence  goes  to 
ever  wdl  done  of  their  kind,  the  de-  prove  the  necessity  of  giving  the  ma- 
sigDers,  totally  stepping  out  of  their  nufacturer  the  education  of  the  artist 
own  line,  and  jumping  into  the  artists'.  He  is  to  learn  geometry,  hotany,  per- 
produce  to  the  leal  eye  of  taste  hut  m>ective,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
contemptible  wc»rks ;  and  at  the  same  things  of  about  as  much  use  to  him  as 
time  overlook  the  purpose  of  a  room,  Coptic  or  Arabic  We  evidently  see 
which  is  to  enclose,  and  not  perpetu*  the  bias  of  the  Committee.  The  fine 
ally  arrest  oar  attention  with  views  arts  are  to  be  finer  than  ever^high 
of  the  **  Bay  of  Naples,"  or  **  Ports-  art  to  be  interwoven  into  every,  kind 
mouth  Harbour,"  or  hunting  scenes,  ofmanufaclure-painters  shall  no  more 
which,  erelong,  make  the  eyes  so  monopdize.  How  many  millions  of 
ache,  that  we  wish  them  away  a  thou-  hands,  fair  and  dirty,  are  now  at  woric 
sand  times  a-day.  Put  your  pictures  in  England,  working  in  worsted  and 
into  firamesi  and  know  that  you  are  weaving  high  art  imported  from  Ger- 
looking  at  them  m  your  room.  And  many,  all  on  the  **  great"  knows 
so  is  there  an  absurd  affectati<Hi  of  and  unknown  *^rinciples ;"  and  when 
fiowera  on  carpets,  pointers  upon  ru^  screens,  cari>ets,  sdhs,  cushions,  and 
and  an  intermediate  list  of  pictorial  hangings,  with  a  laudable  national 
absurdities,  turning  from  which,  if  ambition,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
you  chance  to  li^t  on  a  Turkey  Committee,  we  shall  fancy  them  lift- 
carpet,  how  gratified  is  the  eye  by  the  ing  up  their  hands  in  admiration  of 
rich  mixture  of  colors,  and  the  repose  the  works  they  have  called  up,  and 
of  looking  upon  no  obfectt.  Yet,  in  congratulating  each  other  like  tne  8y- 
spite  of  all  our  argument,  which  we  racusan  gossips— 

*•  Pnudone,  here ! 
Look  %,%  this  tapestry  fint,  how  finely  woven — 
How  elegant — Voa*d  think  the  gode  had  woven  it. 

**  Prax,  Holy  Minerva !  how  these  weavers  work ;— > 
Bee  how,  like  painters,  they  have  wrought  the  hangings 
With  pietores  large  as  life !    How  natural 
They  stand  out !  and  how  natoral  they  move 
Upon  the  wall — thev  look  ali?e — not  woven. 
Well,  man,  it  most  be  owned,  b  a  wise  creators  !— 
Ah,  there  he  is,  Adonis !— wonderfiil ! — 
AH  on  a  eoneh  of  silver.**— -EATOv/rsm  ThtoerUm^, 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evi-  schools  throughout  the  kingdom  be 

dent  that  we  consider  the  inquiry  of  adopted,   wherein  drawing  may   be 

the  Committee,  in  some  respect,  has  tauj^ht.    That  is  the  readiest  mode  <^ 

taken  a  misdirection.    Yet  we  shall  delineating  objects ;  because  we  think 

be  happy  if  their  plan  of  establishing  this  power  of  drawing  must  be  a  great 


where  this  great  beauty  of  oenspieuous  order,  oolamn  answering  to  colomn,  and  meet, 
ing  im  the  arch,  is  overlooked.  We  should  even  prefer  architectural  views  from  the 
vary  centre.  We  do  not  see  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Reinagle*s  Zt'nst  until  he  encloses  them, 
mod  thereby  making  figures,  and  those  figures  will  ever  be  most  beantifiil  where  there 
is  the  greatest  correspondence  between  the  parts.  It  is  this  principle  of  the  one  half 
ef  a  figure  bemg  the  repetition  of  the  other  half,  that  makes  the  great  fascination  of 
the  kadeideooope,  a  little  instrument  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  omamentalist  of  many 
sasvAotoren  would  be  (and  in  some  iU«  been)  of  more  use  in  one  day,  than  years  of 
slady  of  the  antique,  or  the  finest  specimens  that  ever  adorned  galleries  of  art.  *<  Ars 
est  celaro  artem,*'  i%  however,  no  lees  to  be  observed  hwe,  than  in  all  instances  of 
testeu  Order  itself  may  be  too  precise,  and  too  closely  curb  in  and  cbeok  variety.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  this  reflecting  principle  should  be  in  every  direotion  too  ezaet, 
though  it  should  h^ve^  perhaps,  an  approach  throughout  It  ma^  be  enough,  as  in  vases^ 
if  it  he  laterally  obeuved— perpendicularly,  it  may  be  but  slightly,  or  even  not  aU 
shown.  Si  the  satjesi  may  sonit  or  require. 
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.  andy  as  ft  wcvop  Aa  tradas- 
d'a  shoruhand.  He  ^1  certainly 
nost  readHy  create"  forma  who  can 
soost.  leadily  draw  them.  The  eyi- 
denoe  upon  the  schools  in  France,  Ber- 
lin, ana  in  Bavaria,  particularly  the 
latter,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
tt,  is  of  very  great  vahie.  We  had 
forgotten  that  Burke  regretted  the 
neglect  of  any  general  instruction  in 
ait  at  our  udiferrities  and  publie 
schools.  We  are  happy  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  man. 
We  bare  ourseWes  frequentljr  talcea 
some  pains  in  this  Magaaine  to  impress 
ttiat  sentiment  upon  the  public,  and 
upon  the  minds  or  those  who  only  can 
Itiogany  scheme  to  bear.  The  Fine 
Arts  would  thus  chiefly  be  benefited, 
and  how  would  their  ac^msition  adorn 
and  even  elevate  classical  learning? 
If  there  be  any  one  who  for  the  most 
eflbctual  prosecution  of  his  profession, 
requires  the  highest  mental  cultiva* 
lion,  it  is  the  artist.  This  would  give 
mnk  and  honor  to  the  profession,  and 
not  only  necessarily  create  patrons,  but 
make  them  likewise  nice  judges.  All 
vulgarity  would  then  be  banished  to 
the  area  of  lower  tastes,  and  arts  and 
artists  would  assume  their  genuine  and 
true  dignity.  The  known  learning  of 
seme  of  the  professors  has  alr^idy,  we 
think,  been  beneficial.  But  will  it  not 
require  a  judgment  of  which  we  see  no 
promise  m  ue  Report  or  evidenoe, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Baron  von  Klenze  on  the  schoob  of 
Bavaria,in  laying  before  the  pupils,  not 
indiscriminately  every  thing,  but  just 
such  things  as  may  best  suit  their  ul- 
terior destination  t  The  mechanic 
will  learn  the  art  of  delineation  more 
completely  by  practising  from  com- 
plicated  machinery,  than  from  the 
Apollo  or  Venus  de  Medicis.  The 
evidence  of  Dr.  Bowring  will  be  read 
with  interest— particularly  that  part 
which  relates  to  copyright.  The  want 
of  separation  of  the  subjects  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  is  felt  throughout 
his  evidence.  We  are  not  always  sure 
to  which  his  answers  may  apply ;  nor 
indeed  of  the  direct  drift  of  the  ques- 
tions. There  is  too  much  jargon  about 
^the  great  principles  of  art,''  and  we 
arc  sometimes  susprised  that  any  an- 
swer should  be  given  to  questions  as 
unintelligible  as  the  following— ^  Is 
Ihere  that  oonoection  between  such 


woriES  (cdlectioos  of  arts  called  £2z- 
hibitions)  and  the  great  principles  of 
art,  that  is,  the  principles  of  the  trutii 
in  art,  the  correctness  of  representa- 
tion, and  those  principles  which  are 
admitted  to  be  principles  of  beauty  in 
all  ages,  that  there  would  be,"  d&c 
Though  the  speaker  undertakes  to  be 
his  own  interpreter,  we  should  say,  as 
in  the  case  or  Mr.  Pufi;  that  *«the  in* 
terpreter  Is  the  hardest  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  two."  Dr.  Bowring  is  a 
universal  linguist,  and  catches  the  in- 
conceivable idea  in  a  moment,  and  an- 
swers, ••  Obviously  there  is  not."  Dr. 
Bowring  had  be&re  this  been  rathcv 
willing  to  throw  such  indefinable  «e- 
aminationsovertN)ard,  or  at  least  their 
elucidation  upon  other  shoulders,  fen 
being  asked,  **What  is  meant  by 
those  principles  1"  first  answers  cer- 
tainly by  wnat  they  are  not— •«  That 
general  instruction  which  exhibits  the 
peat  principles  of  art,  connected  with 
Its  history  and  progress."  How  the 
instruction  in  principles  can  be  the 
principles  themselves, we  leave  to  those 
to  whom  such  replies  aresatisfactOTy ; 
but  Dr.  Bowring,  aware  that  he  has 
slipped  but  from  words  to  words,  and 
the  exhibition  of  riding  their  circuit 
will  not  show  any  extraordinary  skill 
on  the  part  of  himself  (the  Commis- 
sioner), adroitly  bolts  over  the  pale, 
referring  to  Dr.  Waagen.  ••  Probably 
I  can  hardly  do  better  than  refer  to 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Waageoi  as  given 
to  this  Committee  last  session,  for  cor- 
rect definitions  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  principles  of  art  and  their 
practical  application."  The  reader 
may,  however,  spare  himself  the  trou- 
ble of  looking  for  what  he  will  not 
find.  It  is  a  happy  figure  in  rhetoric 
to  ^uote  or  refer  to  authors  (the  more 
foreign  the  better)  who  have  never 
said  one  word  upon  the  subject  A 
rather  unlearned  friend  of  ours  thus 
puts  to  silence  a  literary  bore— ••  You 
know  Jablouski  puts  that  matter  dear.** 
We  were  surpnised  at  his  attainments, 
till  he  assured  us  he  knew  nothing  of 
Jablouski,  but  had  accidentally  seen 
his  name  in  a  review  that  momin& 
and  that  had  he  been  conversing  wiui 
a  politician  he  would  with  equal  suc- 
cess have  used  the  name  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Bowrinrt  evi- 
dence that  the  superior  taste  of  Prenoh 
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patteme  in  Uie  nlk*  manuftcture  eii- 
mres  to  France  an  export  of  five- 
aizth  of  her  whole  produce,  whilst 
outb  does  not  exceed  one-eighth,  or 
cne-tenth.  This  he  ascribes  to  the 
establishment  of  Schools  of  Art,  and 
instances  particularly  their  ^;ood  ef- 
fect at  Lyons.  The  following  is  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  inven- 
tor of  the  Jacquard  loom. 

**^  Jacqumidt  tbe  iiiTeDtor  of  the  betittiful 
mad  flimple  machinery  bv  which  the  most 
sntncnte  and  complicated  patterns  are  pro 
dueed  by  the  common  ehuale^  wa*  more 
than  onc«  expoced  To  itasnssinaUon,  in  iiofi* 
sequence  of  Ihe  pfcjtidices  of  the  people 
sgainst  ht9  dbccrreiy  ;  be  wa«  regarded  a^ 
»  public  entrap.  Three  «ttempU  w4Te 
made  upon  hia  hfc,  and  be  waa  obhged  fur 
je«n  to  hide  himself  ftom  the  veii^eance  of 
tbe  laboring  popuUtion.  That  tiiachine, 
by  which  hia  «laffwa»  wrought,  waa  broken 
tip  la  tbe  pubHc  plB<^  by  the  order  and  iu 
Ihe  presence  of  the  atitborities.  Bat  Lyon«, 
while  re^ulin^  all  madufacttirin^  improve. 
meDt,  SQtr  ber  trade  dedine,  and  her  mha- 
bitanfa  ceduc^d  to  miaery.  In  lh«  time  of 
h&i  diatresa,  Jartjuerd  wai  again  thought  of, 
frrtd  the  resuscitatJon  of  tbo  manufncture  of 
Lyoaa  j^  solely  due  to  the  mtroductton  of 
the  mecbaniam  whkdv  had  been  thus  pub- 
licly and  i^oominioaaty  deatroyed.  Jac- 
quard not  only  lived  to  aee  himielf  reinatat- 
«d  m  the  affectiona  of  hia  fdlow-citbenHf  he 
wmA  penaiened  by  the  town  of  Lyons  lo  the 
eiientof  1000  cmwna  yearly:  he  wae  deco- 
rated With  the  Lefiofi  of  Honor;  he  be^ 
came  the  ptide  andboaatof  the  opera  tJve 
ckaacfl,  and  I  fenlure  to  say,  ihul  among 
the  work  people  of  Lyon»  therft  i&  noi  at 
thk  momeat  a  name  hdd  ia  aoy  thin^  like 
Ike  MDM  estaeiii.uid  aflfecdon  aa  the  name 
of  Jacaoard.  He  aaw  this  change  before 
he  died,  for  bis  death  took  place  only  laat 
year.  He  waa  acoempaiiied  to  hie  grave  by 
die  meet  dbtingiiiBhed  peraoaa  of  hia 
nei^borbood,  and  hj  multitadea  of  the 
working  erdere,  and  hb  picture  now  occo- 
piee  the  place  of  honor  in  the  mvieani  of 
the  School  of  Art 

«!  mention  theae  chcumataneee  as  a 
remarfcable  instance  and  eridence  of  im- 
pioTed  opinion,  and  of  the  disposition  to 
eoosider  the  contribntiens  of  art  and  science 
^  -faloable  auxiliaries  to  the  mann&ctviing 


It  appean  that  In  France  there  are 
**  about  eighty  recognised  Schools  of 
Art."  That  *'at  the  present  moment 
there  are  200  students  in  the  Lyonese 
schools.**  It  is  not,  howiSTer,  clearly 
marked  what  portion  are  directed  to 
the  higher  attauunents  of  art,  and  what 
to  manufacture. 


1  of  Art  of  Lyons  originated 
Bonaparte,  dated,  1  think, 


**  Clnestion— What  is  the  constitution  of 
tbe  principal  School  of  Lyons  7 

"TheSbooli 
in  a  decree  of  ,       ,  , 

from  Warsaw.  Its'  object  was  to  ^ire 
dsmentary  instruction  in  Art^  with  a  Tiew 
to  the  improvement  of  the  silk  manofae- 
tures  of  France.  But  its  field  of  useftU- 
ness  has  widened  ftom  time  to  time,  and 
it  ia  now  divided  into  six  prindpa!  depart- 
ments, that  of,  1,  Painting ;  9,  Architec- 
ture; 3^  Ornament,  and  mi9€  tn  emrU 
(which  is  the  means  of  communicating  to 
a  fabric,  or  to  a  manufiLcture  an^  model  or 
drawing  upon  paper.)  Tbsie  is  also,  4, 
a  Botanical  depiurtment;  f,  a  Sculpture, 
department;  and  lastiy,  a  department 
which  has  been  added  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  that  of  En^ving.  The  depart- 
ment of  Painting  is  divided  dnto  three 
sections  J  the  first  is  the  School  or  Painting, 
or  drawug  from  the  living  subject ;  the  se- 
cond from  busts,  or  inanimate  nature ;  and 
tbe  thhrd  is  called  the  class  of  the  Prindplee 
of  Painting. 


These  Schools  in  Fhmoe  aie  ( 
ed  by  the  State. 

«« At  Paris,  the  budget  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  jnves  M,000  francs  to  t)be 
Royal  School  of  Design2and  the  Municipal- 
ity gives  6000  francs.  The  course  of  study 
lasts  for  three  years,  and  the  Students  pay 
five  francs  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  francs 
for  each  of  the  second  and  third.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  do  yon  think  it  better  for  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  or  to  interfere  in  these 
matters  7    Perbapa  an  answer  equally  ap- 

filicable  to  all  countries  can  hardly  he  given. 
t  must  be  remembered  that  in  France  tbe 
action  of  the  Government  is  every  where ; 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  Administration 
which  is  not  direcUy  or  indirectlv  dependent 
upon  the  Government  itself,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Government  of  Paria  is  so  in- 
termixed with  the  local  organiuition,  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  poasible  for  those  schools 
to  move  as  they  move,  unless  tbe  protse- 


^  A  &et  has  just  come  to  our  knowledge,  which  seems  practically  to  deny  our  infe- 
riority in  ^  patterns."  A  lady  has  informed  ua  that  a  partner  or  agent  of  a  house  in  Brus- 
eeb  has  been  recently  purcbaainff  (and  travelling  for  tbeexpresspurpose)  old  shawls  of 
Eoglisfa  manufactore,  solely  for  the  patterns— not  our  imitations  of  Indian,  but  English 
pstienis. 
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Htm  of  Qofwrmmemi  wire  behtnd  tbeiii. 
Btotv  bodj  looks  to  Um  Gorerament,  and 
Che  GoTerameot  meddles  with  erery  thing." 

Dr.  Bowing  speaks  very  favoraUy 
of  the  schools  or  art  io  Switzerland ; 
lie  found  that  a  ChineRO  bad  come 
from  Canton,  and  had  stodied  for 
three  years  at  Geneva.  He  imagines 
that  the  average  rate  of  wases  is  higher 
there  than  in  any  part  of  the  ^ro- 
peaA  world,  which  he  attributes  to 
their  neat  knowledge.  In  Geneva  the 
schools  are  not  quite  gratuitous ;  **  5 
Cranes  are  paid  for  the  first  year,  ten 
fbr  the  second  and  third,  and  the  defi- 
cit  is  made  up  by  the  government 
fUnds."  In  treating  on  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  •*  Copyright,^'  Dr. 
Bowrinff  enters  much  into  the  detail 
of  the  French  law,  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  the  local 
tribuaala,  the  ^  Cooseil  de  Prudliom- 
mes.** 

''The  penal  code  recognisee  the  right 
of  every  inventor  to  the  protection  of  his 

Cttems  or  other  inventiona,  even  though 
Bhould  not  be  protected  by  patent,  and 
frovides  that  a  penalty  of  not  leas  than 
00  francs,  and  not  more  than  SOOO,  shall 
be  levied  on  anv  individual  who  violates 
the  copyright  of  another ;  and  it  also  pro- 
vides that  a  fine  of  not  less  that  85 
firaacs,  nor  mere  than  500  frnnos  should 
09  levied  on  any  individual  who  sells  a 
pirated  article.  What  ia  the  French  term 
wt  eopyri^tt  I  reeoUect  none  but  the 
peneral  term  ptopnM  or  property.  The 
faivasion  of  that  property  by  the  piracy  of 
m  patent  mark  er  pattern  is  erited  aeon. 
Wfffbem  or  forgery,  and  the  hivader  is  de- 
nominated a  oofUre^rfMir,  or  forger.  The 
law  also  provides  for  the  confiscation  of  all 
pirated  copyrights,  whether  of  patents  or 
<elheiwise,  also  all  plates,  mouMs  and 
iMtrioAs  which  have  been  pirated.  For- 
merly the  application  of  this  law  was  left 
to  the  ordinarjr  tribunals,  but  it  was  found 
that  that  machineiy  was  too  cumbrous  and 
expensive,  as  is  the  fact  at  this  moment  in 
England,  and  a  local  tribunal  now  exists  in 
most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  France, 
to  which  all  questions  of  copyriffht  are 
referred.  That  tribunal  ik  called  the  Con- 
•eil  de  Prud'homsMs;  it  is  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  manufacturers,  and 
workmen,  plus  one  manufacturer,  who  is 
the  president  of  the  tribunal,  and  this  tri- 
bunal is  charged  with  the  decision  of  every 
question  of  manufacturing  interest." 

Again — 

^  That  institation  is  charged  with  the 
settlement  of  all  mannfkcturin^^  questions. 
It  is  really  a  tribunal  of  conciliaition,  against 
whose  decision  there  is  an  appeal  in  cer- 
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It  has  a  power  of  fine  and  no. 
prisonment  All  questions  of  the '  onark^ 
Which  any  maaafacturer  chooses  to  adopt 
to  designate  his  wares,  and  aU  queationa  of 
patent  and  copyright  are  referred  to  it 
Patents  in  France  are  considered  as  maa- 
ufkcturinjg  property,  and  are  subjected  to 
the  conditions  of  two  laws,  known  by  the 
tide  of  the  Patent  Laws,  and  bearing  date 
January  and  Mar,  1791.  The  proprietor 
of  a  patent  has  the  power  of  brining  any 
one  who  violates  that  patent  b^re  the 
ordinary  tribunals;  and  independendy  of 
the  fine  which  may  be  levied,  the  law  ra- 
quires  that  a  quarter  mote  tlian  the  fine 
snail  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  district 
in  which  the  patent  has  been  invaded,  pro- 
Tided  the  fine  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
3000  francs.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that 
a  patent  has  not  legal  cfiect  until  it  is  in- 
serted in  the  Bulletin  dee  Leis.  The  Ooo- 
soil  de  Pmd'hommes  has  always  jarisdictien 
in  all  cases  of  patents ;  bnt  it  is  required, 
m  order  that  the  patentee  may  have  the 
right  of  calling  upon  the  Conseil  de  Pmd'- 
hommes, that  the  patent  should  be  recoff- 
Btsed  and  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the 
Cooeeil,  as  is  the  casern  matters  of  pattern* 
And  has  the  Conseil  de  Prud'bommes  jn- 
risdiction  over  patterns?  Tes,  the  Coon- 
seil  de  Prud'bommes  has  jurisdictions  ovar 
three  descriptions  of  BMnuloetuiing  pro- 
perty—over patents,  over  *maiks,*  where 
*  marks*  are  violated,  and  over  patteiiis. 
The  Conseil  de  Prud'hommes  being  an 
economical  tribunal,  the  patentee  woeM 
have  recoune  to  it  rather  than  to  the  higher 
and  more  costly  tribunals.  Does  aFrendi 
patent,  taken  out  for  five  yeara,  cone  under 
thejunsdiotioa  of  this  Court?  Certainly. 
Or  for  ten  years?  Yes;  any  roan  may 
use  this  minor  tribunal  tf  he  prefer  it. 
The  Conseil  de  Pr«d*hommes  is,  as  I  maa- 
tbned,  a  tribunal  which  decides  en  the 
violation  of  patents  of  marks  and  pattens 
employed,  or  claimed  by  a  given  maae- 
&cturer. 

**Thea  it  natoneealegal  andaneqnita^ 
ble  tribunal?— It  is." 

Many  of  the  roanufocturers  of 
France,  as  those  of  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, are  authorized  to  employ  a 
**inark,"  and  on  their  reiristering  that 
"•mark"  at  the  ffrieffe  of  the  CoDaeO, 
they  get  an  exclusive  title  to  its  use : 
and  the  person  who  employs  surrepti- 
tiously tne  mark  or  doTice  of  anoth^, 
is  not  only  responsible  for  the  conae- 
auences  and  the  losses,  but  it  is  cono^ 
dered  by  the  French  law  as  a  for^* 
and  subject  to  the  penalties  whic^i 
apply  to  the  forgery  of  handwriting 
A  "mark"  is  deemed  a  property,  if 
a  manufacturer  choose  to  have  it  so 
recorded,  and  can  give  evidence  from 
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ttie  books  of  the  GoDseUcf  his  pfiority 
of  ioscnptioo,  and  the  Cooaeil  & 
IVud'hoouneB  are  Judsee  as  to  whe- 
ther  the  imitatioQ  of  the  ''mark" 
is  a  yiolatioQ  of  the  propertj.  la 
case  of  appeal  the  triouoals  oi 
oommerce  overrule  the  dedsioDs 
of  the  CoDseil  de  Prud'hommea. 
With  req>ect  to  pattemsi  the  law  re- 
Qogoises  equally,  as  iu  the  case  of 
patents,  the  right  of  property :  and 
the  decree  of  1606,  b^  which  the  Coq. 
seil  de  Prud'homiiies  is  established  at 
Lyons,  especially  invests  Uiat  tribunal 
with  the  preservation  of  the  property 
of  drawings  and  patterns,  and  requires 
that  any  manu&cturer  who  wishes  to 
obtain  security  for  a  pattern,  ^aII  de- 
posit his  pattern  under  an  envel€>ps^ 
with  his  seal  and  his  signature,  and  to 
this  packet  shall  be  attached  the  seal 
of  the  Cooseil  de  Prud'hommes ;  that 
aregister  shall  be  kept  of  all  such  in- 
•criptioos  or  claims  to  copyright,  and 
that  the  manufacturer  applying  shall 
receive  from  the  Conseil  a  certificate 
stating  the  date  when  he  deposited  the 
patern ;  that  in  case  of  dispute  in  res- 
pect to  a  copyright  of  a  nattem,  the 
register  in  the  archives  of  the  Conseil 
shall  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  priority  of  date  when  the  pat- 
tern is  deposited.  The  manufacturer 
shall  declare  lor  how  long  he  desires 
the  copvright  should  be  possessed  by 
him,  whether  for  (Hie,  three^  or  five 
years,  or  in  perpetuity. 

The  great  hardship  and  disadvan- 
tage  ofxhe  law  of  cc^yrisht  and  pa- 
tent, as  it  now  stands  m&is  country, 
is  manifested  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Uen- 
BtDftt  the  very  able  and  ingenious 
modeller  (rf'the  Elgin  marbles,  and  of 
Mr.  Martin,  the  celebrated  painter  of 
Bebbazzar's  F^ast,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  re-discovery  of  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  metallic  relief  engraving 
has  been  again  lost,  and  a  second  re- 
discovery  now  at  the  risk  of  being 
brought  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Henning 
must  have  bestowed  immense  time  in 
his  drawing  and  cutting  them  in  in- 
taglio ;  and  yet  they  are  now  com- 
monly pirated  from  casts,  and  may  be 
had  any  where  for  a  few  shillings, 
leaving  Mr.  Henning  a  total  loser. 
They  are  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
size  of  the  originals — we  have  seen 
eoraplete  sets  at  the  small  cost  of  ten 
shiiiiny.  An  instance  occurred  of  a 
■St  bemg  ordered  by  letter  from  Mr. 
Henning,  and  when  peeked  up  and 
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ready  to  be  seoC  oC  It  waa  ftwnd  that 
the  writer  had  furnished  himself  with 
a  pirated  set  Mr.  Martin  complainsb 
that  French  copies  of  his  works  am 
brought  over  and  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  and  that  they  are  lithogn^iihe^ 
and  put  ijm  in  sbop-windows,  to  his 
ruin ;  that  he  has  endeavored  in  vain 
to  obtain  an  ii^iuoctioo  to  prevent  the 
exhibition  of  a  diorama  of  Belsluzzar's 
Feast ;  that  the  plagiarist  Is  not  only 
safe  on  aeoount  of  the  ^^y^sM  of  the 
prosecution,  but  that  he  v  enabled  te 
come  into  the  market  with  a  cheaper 
production,  with  all  the  advantage^ 
not  only  of  Mr.  Martin's  genius,  but 
of  his  outlay  in  advertisements,  fte. 
Mr.  Martin  suggests  the  fcdloidnf 
remedy  :— 

''I  will  ¥#0111)6  to  suggest  a  metbod  of 
protsctioo ;  A  oommitMe  of  gentlemea 
and  artists  might  bo  sppointod  to  sit  at 
tbo  Maseom  aboat  onco  in  the  fortoight, 
or  month;  siiv  in  the  following  towns, 
nsmelj,  for  Engltnd— London,  Biith,  Li- 
verpool,  Birrmngbsm,  HuU,  and  New- 
eastlo-npoo-TTne;  for  Scotland  ^  Edi». 
burgh  and  Olasffow ;  and  for  Ireland—* 
Dublin  and  Cork,  for  the  purpose  of  r» 
cciving  and  registering  impressions  of 
original  works,  afler  which  the  copyright 
should  be  considered  as  fixed,  and  all 
false  copies  found  in  anj  part  of  iha 
United  Kingdom,  after  the  copynghthaa 
been  fixed,  should  be  sieied.  we  should 
likewise  havo  the  power  of  seising  all  fo. 
reign  oepies  as  smuggled  goods,  and 
treating  the  possessors  accordingly.  Thus 
no  print  should  be  protected  unices  depo- 
sited at  the  Museum,  or  whate?er  other 
place  or  places  might  be  appointed.  I 
think  by  that  it  would  be  put  a  stop  te. 
I  would  baye  it  at  the  British  Museum, 
certainly;  it  would  be  desirable  also  lo 
have  them  in  each  manufocturing  town.** 

Surely,  if  the  imitating  of  an  artist's 
or  engraver's  stamp,  so  easily  affixed 
to  a  print,  were  in  law  a  forgery,  and 
treated  accordingly,  few  would  be  bold 
enough  to  commit  it,  and  fewer  print- 
sellers  would  incur  the  risk  and  odium 
which  would  &U  upon  them. 

Mr.  Martin's  evidence  likewiso 
^ows  what  injury  the  arts  suffer  under 
the  excise  laws.  Others  have  amply 
shown  that  the  expense  of  glass  (tnat 
which  costs  in  France  2b.  9d.  being  in 
England  L.1,  8s.)  prevents  the  «tle  of 
prints ;  but  Mr.  Martin  shows  its  in- 
jury in  a  still  higher  department,  as  a 
check  to  genius.  He  thinks  that  if 
enooura|;ement  had  been  given  to 
glass-pamting,  it  ^nuist  have  surpass- 
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ed  all  other  branches  of  art  in  splen- 
dour, as  it  is  capable  of  producing  the 
most  splendid  and  beautuUl  effects,  far 
superipr  to  oil-painting  or  water-co- 
lors, for  by  the  transparency  we  have 
the  means  of  bringing  in  real  light, 
and  have  the  fUll  scale  of  nature  as  to 
light  and  as  to  shadow,  as  well  as  to 
the  richness  of  color,  which  we  have 
not  in  oil-painting  nor  in  water-co- 
Iots." — ^^When  you  were  employed 
in  painting  on  glass  did  you  find  the 
excise  laws  present  any  great  obstacle 
to  the  improvement  V  **Yes,  that 
was  the  greatest  obstacle." 

The  heavy  duty  on  plate-glass  pre- 
vented his  pursuing  it,  although  it 
would  most  peculiarly  be  adapted  to 
the  displav  of  his  powers.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  it  is  quite  a  mis- 
take that  the  art  of  painting  on  glass 
is  lost  — that  we  can  produce  every 
color  but  one,  the  ruby,  and  ,to  that 
we  can  come  very  near;  and  in  all 
other  respects  we  have  greater  power 
than  the  old  painters  on  glass.  What 
may  be  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  academies— 3iow  Hblt  they  are 
schools,  and  in  what  they  are  not 
schools,  &c. — ^we  shall  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  when  we  have  more  dis- 
tinct and  certain  information  than  we 
find  either  in  the  report  or  evidence. 
But  we  do  consider  our  own  Royal 
Academy  most  unfurl v  treated  in  this 
report.    Every  sort  of  abuse  is  raked 


together  against  it,  repetitions  of 
which  are  studiously  siid  unnecessarilj 
elicited.  And  although  there  is 
scarcely  a  fact  in  the  evidence  that  is 
not  denied,  or  an  adverse  opinion  that 
is  not  directly  refuted,  yet  it  is  plain 
that  the  committee  are  most  desirous 
to  revolution  ze  their  constitution  ac- 
cording to  the  new  municipal  princi- 
ples which  have  done  so  much  towards 
republicanizin^  England,  and  creating 
and  perpetuating  eternal  dissensioQ 
and  unneighborly  filing  throughout 
the  kingdom.  And  so  would  their 
remodelling  the  Academy  do  infinite 
mischief  among  artists.* 

But  what  does  the  evidence  against 
the  Academy  amount  to?  Some  are  dis- 
satisfied  because  their  pictures  have 
been  bndly  hung,  some  twenty  or  more 
years  ago ;  some  have  not  received  all 
the  honors  they  deserve  in  their  own 
estimation ;  some  have  received  none^ 
because  they  would  not  seek  them,  or 
because  they  insulted  the  bodj  who 
should  confer  them ;  some  dislike  the 
patronage  the  Academicians  meet 
with ;  some  complain  of  their  dinners; 
some  that  their  place  at  the  table  is 
not  where  it  should  be ;  some  are  dis- 
appointed, and  therefore  dislike  the 
whole  constitution;  some  enact  the 
fable  of  the  fly  on  the  wheel,  and  self- 
conceited,  are  therefore  in  perpetual 
wrath,  and  think  the  Academy  have 
been  indebted  to  them  for  aU  their 


•  Mr.  Haydon  is  the  most  zealoas  of  the  opponents  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
would  haye  been  better,  perhaps,  if  the  Committee  had  given  him  an  opportnni^  ^ 
eorrecting  all  his  mistatements.  He  is  not  always  correct  as  to  persons  and  dates. 
We  have  seen  that  raitleman's  *<  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,''  in 
the  MomiD|sr  ChronicTo  of  the  30th  November,  which  does  him  very  great  credit  It 
is  that  of  a  zealons,  and  we  think  of  a  sincere  man,  and  written  (perhaps  under  boom 
provocation,  for  we  had  freely  criticised  his  works)  in  a  gentlemanlike  and  temperate 
spirit  We  cannot  here  reply  to  the  particulars,  but  we  beg  to  assure  Mr.  fiaydos 
that  he  is  quite  mistaken  with  regard  to  ourselves ;  we  are  not,  as  he  conceives,  an 
*^  old  enemy,"  nor  a  new,  nor  any  enemy  at  all.  Our  suspicion  that  he  did  criticise 
Mr.  6ird*s  picture  is  excused  by  his  own  admission,  and  we  think  it  is  a  pity  that  h« 
did  not  withhold  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  Academy^,  just  at  the  time  that  he 
and  Mr.  Bird  were  competitors ,  but  we  acquit  him  of  any  lU  motive.  With  Bird  we 
were  most  intimate,  and  are  quite  sure  that  he  knew  not,  nor  would  have  countenanoed 
any  remonstrance  with  Wilkie  from  an  academician ;  ind^d,  we  doubt  if  at  that  tine 
Bird  had  one  acquaintance  among  the  B.  A.'s.  He  was  a  aingle-hearted  honorable 
man.  Whatever  may  have  been  our  belief  upon  the  subject  of  the  remarks  upon 
Bird,  it  has  never  ouerated  with  us,  for  until  very  recently  we  never  noticed  Mr. 
Haydon's  works  at  alt,  nor  did  we  ever  see  him  to  our  knowledge.  It  was  by  mere 
chance  that  we  saw  Mr.Havdon's  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  We  mention  this^ 
that  Mr.  Haydon  may  not  think  that  we  purposely  ayoid  a  repl;^  to  him.  It  is  ten  to 
one  if  we  see  any  remonstrance  so  published.  If  we  have  criticised  his  picture,  as  he 
may  think,  severely,  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  we  sincerely  wish  him  the  fullest  see- 
cess— loving  the  arts,  we  shall  ever  criticise  works,  publidy  exhibited,  freely,  end  froaa 
ear  ideas  of  the  principles  of  art    We  may  be  wrong,  bat  give  oar  reasoni. 
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Aow.  Varnish  is  (in  ima^ation) 
denied;  or  aocidentall;^  was  spilt  '''once 
npoo  a  time."  One  informer  looked 
for  an  Academician  some  eighteen 
yeare  aeo,  and  happened  to  nnd  a 
bear.  Then  the  Academy,  fifty  or 
axty  years  ago,  was  founded  in  in- 

aue.  ••  Alas,"  said  the  lamb  to  the 
f,  «!  was  not  bom  then."— "No 
matter ;  then  it  was  your  father  or  your 
frandfather."  We  haye  heard  of  a 
noble  Duke,  a  patron  of  arts,  much 
given  to  sneer  at  the  Academy,  laying 
particular  emphasis  on  the  word  RaycS^ 
and  we  &[id  that  some  are  of  his  opi- 
nion, that  whateyer  is  Royal  must  De 
had.  Poor  old  Lear,  who  ''gaye  up 
all,"  might  well  lack  his  Forty  Fol- 
lowers.  Then,  there  is  the  charge 
which  is  sure  to  be  popular — "  The 
misapplication  of  their  Funds."  But 
here  the  evidence,  not  resting  on  opi. 
mons,  but  &cts,  is  highly  to  the  honor 
of  the  AcademiciaDs. 

We  really  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
the  Royal  Academy,  founded  by  the 
King,  located  by  him  in  his  prjyate 
palace,  and  so  continued  in'  succession 
t^  his  present  Majesty,  is  in  any  way 
anenahle  to  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Has  the  King  delegated 
las  authority  over  them  !  We  may  be 
wrong,  but  we  have  not  seen  a  declar- 
ation to  that  effect.  We  find,  indeed, 
by  the  puttine  of  one  of  the  Questions, 
we  think  indecently,  that  the  King 
may  not  be  looked  to  as  a  judge  of  the 
arts.  But  we  see  no  necessity  for  tak- 
ing out  of  his  h&nda  bis  own  Academy. 
Let  the  Committee,  if  they  like,  esta- 
bUflh  as  many  new  as  they  please,  and 
with  such  regulations  as  may  counter- 
act the  pretended  eyils  of  the  one 
established.  Let  his  Majesty,  an  he 
please,  look  into  the  afifairs  of  his  own 
establishment,  and  consult  competent 
persons— that  is  another  matier;  but 
we  want  here,  do  Committees,  and 
Commissions  of  the  appointment  of 
his  Majesty's  meddlers.  Mr.  Howard's 
TOly  is  admirable  to  Question  2145— 
"Do  you  think  at  the  present  time, 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  suscepti- 
ble of  any  important  improvement? 
I  nnagine  that  no  society  can  be  said 
to  be  perfect."  2147.— "The  Com- 
niittee  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  which  they  seem  susceptible, 
&em  your  experience. — ^If  I  were 
aware  that  the  Academy  was  suscept- 
yoL.  zu.  17 


ible  of  any  improyement  on  those 
points,  I  should  of  course  lay  it  before 
the  Council."  The  Committee  here 
dropped  the  subject.  The  scholar- 
like, gentlemanlike,  masterly,  and 
clear  eyidences  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee  and 
Mr.  Howard,  are  strikingly  oppc^ed  to 
those  of  some  of  their  heedless  oppon- 
ents. There  is  one  thing  for  which  we 
blame  the  Academy  extremely.  They 
haye  sufiered  themseWes  to  be  entrap- 
ped ;  they  have  dven  up  an  established 
light  (and  his  Majesty's  consent  does 
not  appear  either  to  haye  been  asked 
or  given)  for  a  mere  sufferance  tenure ; 
ana  great  pains  are  taken  to  show  then^ 
and  the  public  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  New  National 
Gallery  at  any  time.  We  copy  from 
the  appendix  the  statement  upon  this 
subject  of  their  old  tenure,  in  the  re- 
turn given  in  by  the  Secretary : — 

**  Statement  of  the  Conditions,  if  any,  oa 
which  the  Apartments  at  Somerset  House 
were  originally  bestowed  on  the  Royal 
Academy ;  and  of  the  period  for  which  tber 
were  granted,  whether  unlimited,  or  termi- 
nable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  or 
otherwise. 

**  There  are  no  expressed  conditions  on 
which  the  apartments  at  Somerset  House 
were  originally  bestowed  on  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
took  possession  of  the  apartments  which 
they  occupy  in  Somerset  House,  in  Apr 
1780,  by  virtue  of  a  letter  from  the  Lords 
Commisaioners  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Surveyor.  General,  directing  him  to  deliver 
over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, *  all  the  apartments  allotted  to  His 
Majesty's  said  Aoademy  in  the  new  buUd. 
ings  at  Somerset  House,  which  are  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  uses  specified  in  the 
several  plans  of  the  same  heretofore  set- 
tied. 

••The  Royal  Academy  received  these 
apartments  as  a  gifl  from  their  munificent 
founder,  George  the  Third;  and  it  has 
been  always  understood  by  the  members, 
that  His  Mijesty,  when  he  gave  up  to  the 
Qovernment  his  Palace  of  Old  Somerset 
House  (where  tho  Royal  Academy  was  ori- 
ginally  established,)  stipulated  that  apart, 
ments  should  be  erected  for  that  establish, 
ment  in  the  new  building.  The  Royal 
Academy  remained  in  the  old  Palace  till 
those  rooms  were  completed,  which  had 
been  destined  for  their  occupation ;  plans 
of  which  had  been  submitted  to  their  ap. 
proval,  and  signed  by  the  President,  Conn. 
cil|  and  Officers." 

They  had  been  in  nossesrion  of  So- 
merset House  fat  fifty  years.    Their 
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■partineots  became  the 
King  by  exchange,  andlie'i^ve  them 
to  the  Academj.  We  thmk  it  not 
honest  now  to  make  an  exchange  with 
them  upon  the  understanding  of  their 
right,  and  when  they  find  themselves 
entrapped  in  theur  new  building  to 
turn  round  to  them,  and  say,  it  is  np 
bargain ;  you  have,  it  is  true,  given  up 
your  old  rooms  to  us,  but  you  are  only 
here  upon  sufferance.  Doubtless  the 
Academy  did  not  look  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  adoption  of  such  national 
morality— but  they  should  have  been 
more  provident. 

We  leave  this  part  of  our  subject 
for  the  present,  upon  which  we  may 
touch  at  a  future  time,  whea  we  consi- 
der the  case  of  the  Engravers,  and  their 
condition  in  the  Royal  Academy,  as  we 
intend  to  make  some  remarl^s  upon 
their  recently  published  pamphlets.— 
There  i»  no  part  of  the  rei)ort  so  de- 
serving ot  the  public  attention  as  that 
which  relates  to  the  National  Gallery. 
But  if  we  blame  the  Royal  Academy 
for  accepting,  in  exchange  for  a  most 
respectable  and  solid  tenure,  an  ac- 
knowledged liability  to  removal,  and 
perhaps  extinction— for  there  appears 
to  be  no  mention  of  a  future  transfer 
to  any  other  location — what  terms 
can  sufficiently  express  the  folly,  ig- 
norance, or  carelessness,  or  all  toge- 
ther, of  the  parties,  whoever  they  may 
be,  who  have  perpetrated  a  scheme  of 
a  National  Gallery  so  entirely  inade- 
quate to  its  purpose.  It  is  seen  by  a 
plan  annexed  to  the  report,  and  by  the 
evidence,  that  one  half  of  the  whole 
building  is  given  up  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, who  are,  for  the  present,  magni- 
ficently lodged,  and  that  which  should 
have  been  entirely  open  to  the  public, 
as  built  at  the  public  expense,  is  de- 
yoted  to  the  advantage  and  gain  of  a 
private  society.  So  ihat  one  half  of 
we  country's  magnificent  promise  ter- 
minates contemptibly  in  a  Shilling 
Gallery— a  paid  Exhibition.  Thus 
tiie  space,  the  whole  of  whk^h  would 
scarcely  have  been  sufficient  for  a  great 
National  Gallerjr,  is  ab  initio  hampered 
with  the  condition  of  giving  up  one 
half  to  the  Royal  Academicians.  Sir 
M.  A.  Shee  goes  to  Lord  Grey— the 
business  is  settled — a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury,  who,  with- 
out due  competition  bemg  proposed, 
adopt  Mr.  Wilkins'  plan;  have  no 
communicatioii  with  him  (but  on  one 


occasion  for  a  trifling  explanation  of 
his  plan) — do  not  lay  ^fore  the  archi- 
tect plans  of  other  galleries,  though 
the  most  important  have  been  erected 
in  difibrent  parts  of  Europe ;  have  no 
extended  view  of  the  subject,  but  witk^ 
unpardonable  carelessn^  sanction  a 
mere  temporary  depository  for  our 
present  very  small  collection,  as  if  it 
never  was  intended  it  should  vie  witk 
the  great  galleries  of  infinitely  less  im- 
portant  states  in  Europe,  yet  pre- 
sume to  call  their  abortive  scheme  a 
National  Gallery !  They  do  not  ap- 
pear even  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
consider  the  additional  pictures  that 
niay  be  now  at  the  nation's  command* 
to  have  calculated  their  number  or 
dimensions.  They  have  not  eveii 
sufficiently  provided  against  fire,  for 
only  one  half  of  the  building  is  fire* 
proof,  and  by  allowinff  the  ouer  half 
to  the  Academy,  in  which  is  the  keep- 
er's residence,  they  have  rendered  fire 
probabl$9  and  that  particular  portion 
is  not  fire-proef.  The  subject  of 
rooms  for  ancient  sculpture  has  not 
been  contemplated  at  all— consequent- 
ly, there  are  none.  Mr.  Wiikins  the 
architect,  being  asked  who  are  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Treasury, 
notices  only  seven,  we  are  to  suppoea 
that  they  are  the  most  activer-Lord 
Famborough,  Lord  Ripon,  Sir  Bo* 
bert  Peel,  Mr*  Ridley  Colborne,  Mr. 
Hume,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Mr* 
Rogers.  The  only  directions  he  seems 
to  have  received  from  these  **6eyen 
sleepers,"  were  to  make  the  rooma 
appropriated  to  the  Academy  a  part 
of  the  plan.  But  the  Royal  Academy 
appointed  likewise  a  committee,  who 
did  communicate  with  the  architeoty 
and  doubtless  they  thought  themselves* 
for  their  skill  in  architectural  carving, 
^  The  seven  wise  men,"  but  we  woold 
remind  them  **to  look  to  the  end*'' 
before  they  conclude  themselves  hap- 

Ey.  The  difficulty  the  committee 
ave  in  extracting  from  Mr.  Wiikins 
the  simple  fact,  that  but  for  the 
condition  of  the  laice  accommodatioii 
to  the  Academy,  the  gallery  would 
have  exhibited  more  pictures,  is  very- 
striking.  Throughout  the  whde  or 
Mr.  Wukins'  evidence  we  are  quite  as- 
tonished at  his  own  inadequate  views, 
both  as  to  the  future  and  even  present 
probable  wants  of  such  an  institution, 
and  at  the  indifference  <^  the  Ckxnniit- 
tee  and  the  Government  who  appoint- 
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ed  thenit  and  saaotioned  a  imitilated 
and  lamentable  plan.  However,  ill 
as  we  think  of  the  whole  scheme,  of 
acme  of  its  errors  we  must  partly  ac- 
quit  the  architect  (we  say  partly,  for 
we  think  he  should,  with  professional 
pride,  have  thrown  tip  his  employment 
rather  than  have  risked  his  reputation 
upon  an  erection  certain  of  bemg  con- 
demned). The  Ministry,  it  appears, 
had  been  previously  ^'pledeed"  to 
Lord  Salisbury  on  behalf  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Castle  Street  and  the  neish- 
bcvhood — they  having  always  had  a 
Brivate  approach  thrmigh  the  Mews ; 
m  consequence  of  whicn  "pledging" 
there  are  two  pavages  through  tms 
iraportant  building.  Surely  this  might 
have  been  otherwise  settled.  Then  it 
appears  that  some  **  amateur  archi- 
tects," as  Mr.  Wilkins  calls  them,  took 
it  into  their  heads  that  hv  throwing 
back  the  building  about  50  feet,  they 
riiould  get  a  sight  of  the  whole  extent 
of  St  ^rtin*s  portico  fVom  1^11  Mall 
east,  which,  they  were  told,  they  would 
not  obtain,  and  which  they  have  not 
obtained.  But  they  have  nearly  an- 
nexed the  Naticmal  Gallery  to  the 
parish  workhouse,  which  is  ruinous 
to  a  proper  lighting  of  a  ^reat  part 
at  the  boildiog.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
a  practical  and  si^ificant  hint  to 
the  Royal  Academicians  to  what  they 
ace  to  kiokif  they  do  not  behave  them- 
•oilves  reverently  to  their  betters. 

*' Question  1197.  But  is  then  not  anffideat 
^ght,  at  all  ev^ta,  in  the  front  ?  GertaiBlVi 
and  there  would  have  been  in  the  rear,  only 
cenain  gentlemen  amateurs  chose  to  thrust 
UBup  in  a  comer  where  we  could  get  no  light ; 
tbsf  made  a  great  ftias  about  the  change  of 
poaidon,  and  I  verily  behave  nobodv  resreta 
more  having  given  way  to  that  popular  clam- 
•r  than  the  then  premier*  But  we  are  now 
thrust  back,  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  workhouae  bnildinff,  obscuring  the  lights 
of  the  lower  looBia  of  Uie  eaat  wing." 

The  impotence  of  the  premiert  and 
his  regret  at  yielding  to  popular  cla- 
mor, is  amusing  enough.    It  has  been 
shown  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
ancient  statues— nor  is  there  any  copy- 
ing room,  surelv  a  very  great  over- 
sight.   Mr.  Wilkins  thinks  that  as  the 
national  pictures  are  now  hung  (that 
Ji^  crowded  together),  the  walls  might 
contain  three  times  the  number,  and 
will  suffice  for  50  years  to  come— by 
wnicn  ii  appears^  lua;^  m  loe  caicaia- 


tion  of  the  committee  and  architect  of 
a  National  GJallery,  50  years  hence 
the  British  public  are  only  to  have  378 
pictures,  their  present  number  being 
126.  The  number  of  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  Berlin  is  above  7 
or  800.  At  Munich  the  new  collec- 
tion is  not  arranged,  but  the  total 
number  in  the  different  palaces  at 
Munich  may  be  7000.  A  selection 
according  to  the  room>  of  these,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  about  1000.  At 
Petersburg,  in  the  different  Imperial 

Salaces,  there  are  between  4  and  5000 ; 
ut  the  Russian  government  com- 
menced their  collection  about  the  year 
1822— ours  in  1824.  Have  the  archi- 
tect and  committee  thus  calculated 
upon  our  past  progress  1  Even  then 
they  would  be  in  error.  But  cer- 
tainly, to  bring  them  right  again,  we 
are  now  doing  nothing  iovHtrds  an  en- 
largement. We  may  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  Evidence,  lest  our  ex- 
traordinary statement  might  appear  in- 
credible. It  is,  however,  borne  out  by 
facts. 

"Queation  1600,  to  Mr.  Wmi  Seguier. 
Has  there  been  no  proviaion  in  the  plan  of  the 
National  Qallery  for  the  historical  arrange- 
ment of  pictures  according  to  achoola,  and  for 
making  distinction  between  the  great  schools 
of  Italy*  and  the  difierent  national  schools  1 
I  should  doubt  whether  there  is  room  for  that. 
But  has  there  been  no  arrangement  made 
with  a  view  to  that  1  Certamiv  not.  Then 
ia  this  bi]^ng,  which  ought  to  be  on  a  great 
and  comprehenaiTe  plan,  to  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  arte  in  tbia  country,  to  b* 
merely  a  callery  where  picturea  are  to  b» 
placed  without  due  diatnbution,  and  not  a 
gallery  worthy  of  this  nation?  1  ahould  be 
afraid  not;  but  Mr.  Wilkins  is  better  able  ta 
apeak  to  that  point  than  I  am.  (To  Bfr.  Wil* 
kma).  Have  you.  in  arranging  the  National 
Giallery,  contemplated  auch  an  historical  dis- 
tribution 01  pictures  as  I  have  sugg^eated  t  T» 
a  certain  ettent  certainly,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  allow.  Question  1641.  (To  Mr.  Se- 
guier.) Is  the  National  Oallery  constructed 
m  such  a  way  aa  to  be  capable  of  taking  m 
any  picture  that  might  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  pubhcl  I  do  not  myself  know  the 
height  af  the  walls.  What  may  be  the  height 
of  the  Sebastion  del  Piombo7  That  is  16 
feet.  And  what  height  do  you  consider  it 
ought  to  be  raised  from  the  floor  m  order  to 
be  properly  seen?  It  ought  to  be  at  least  3 
feet,  that  would  be  the  very  lowest.  Would 
not  3  feet  be  very  much  below  the  proper 
heights  I  think  it  would,  but  I  should  like  to 
aak  Mr.  Wilkins  what  is  the  height  of  the 
walls  of  the  gallery  ?  (Mr.  Wilkms)  The 
heiffht  of  the  walla  ia  about  18  feet  But  t» 
tne  cove'C  ^Jiir.  Wu&ms)  '/L    Tne  naU  is  'd» 
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feet  hi^t  and  that  would  ooDtain  a  sreat 
many  pictures.  What  is  the  size  of  the  Car- 
toons f  The  Cartoons,  I  should  think,  are 
about  12  feet  by  16 ;— they  are  long.  And 
what  is  the  height  1  I  should  think  16  feet* 
And  at  what  height  do  you  consider  they  ought 
to  be  placed  from  the  floor  to  be  properly  aeeni 
I  should  say  as  high  as  they  now  are  in 
Hampton  Court.  How  high  is  tbati  About 
12  feet  from  the  ground.  So  that,  in  that  case 
you  would  require  a  space  of  22  feet.  Tea — 
which  is  about  the  height  of  the  room  they 
are  now  in.  I  believe  there  are  some  very 
fine  Kubenses  in  the  banqueting  room  at 
Whitehall,  are  there  not  7  They  are  magni- 
ficent pictures,  and  where  they  are,  quite 
thrown  away.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  so 
absurd  as  to  have  them  in  a  Chapel— they 
would  have  been  very  desirable  works  indeed 
for  a  National  Gallery.  And  if  they  should 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, do  you  think  they  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  them  1  Tiie  centre  picture  is  40  feet  by  30. 
And  what  may  the  height  bel  It  is  an  ob- 
long picture,  40  feet  one  way,  and  30  feet  tne 
other.  So  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
that  those  shall  be  placed  m  the  National 
(Gallery  1  Quite.  Then  I  think  the  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  Venetian  School  are  generally 
a  very  large  size  7  Yes,  generally»  and  for 
that  reason  cannot  be  placed  very  near  the 
eye.  Then,  if  the  public  should  ever  obtain 
possession  of  any  specimens  of  that  school, 
do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  dispose  of 
them  in  the  National  Gallery  7  I  do  not  think 
in  the  present  building  that  there  would  be 
room.  (Mr.  Wilkins).  Certainly  not  for 
pictures  of  those  dimensions.  (Chairman  to 
Mr.  Wilkins.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  highest 
part  of  the  gallery  at  Munich  1  No,  I  do  not 
know.  Tnese  gcMeriea  art  planned  There 
wWi  rtferenee  to  our  present  collection  than 
to  any  larger  pictures.  (To  Mr.  Seguier.) 
Does  the  preaent  gallery  merely  include  those 
pictures  that-  are  in  the  present  National  Gal- 
lory,  or  those  that  are  in  possession  of  the 
public,  that  may  be  added  to  the  National 
Collection 7  There  are  some  not  hungup. 
The  Kins  presented  six  pictures,  five  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  there  was  no  room  to  put 
them  up  here.  Were  you  consulted  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  National  Gallery  7 
No.  1665.  Then,  I  understand,  you  bad  no 
immediate  oommunioation  with  the  architect 
who  planned  the  National  Gallery,  so  that 
there  might  be  a  connection  between  the  pic- 
tures to  be  placed  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Gallery  itself  7  No, 
(To  Mr.  Wilkins.)— Was  the  great  hall  of  en- 
uance  intended  by  you  for  picmres  7  For  pic- 
tures of  a  large  size;  that  we  should  call  in 
this  country  a  very  large  sized  picture.  Is 
there  light  enough  7  Yes— very  good  light. 
How  many  will  it  hold  7  //  win  not  hold 
many.  WiU  it  hold  a  picture  thirty  feet  high  7 
The  room  itsell  is  thirty  feet  high.  WouM  it 
hold  the  Paolo  Veronese  in  the  Louvre  7  O 
yes,  there  ia  a  room  that  would.  What  room 
18  it  7  It  ia  a  room  given  for  sculpture.  Chair- 
man, but  does  net  that  belong  to  the  Royal 
Academy  7  Yea— not  to  the  naton7  Is  there 


00  Urge  a  room  in  that  part  flnren  to  the  na- 
tion 7  O  no,  certainly  not— I  think  the  grrateat 
length  we  have  mifbt  be  made  fifty-five  feet  by 
twenty-two.  (To  BIr.  Seguier.)  But  a  room 
that  requires  a  picture  of  large  size  to  be  placed 
on  the  around,  does  not  ghre  it  an  opportunity 
of  exhibition.  Certainly  notj  ix  ought  to  be 
at  a  greater  height  from  its  size.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  large  pictures  were  intended  for  elevat- 
ed altars  7    Certainly." 

It  is  very  manifest  from  the  evMenoe 
of  Dr.  Waagen  and  others,  that  all  go- 
vernments, and  courts  of  Euro|pe  are 
strenuously  endeavoring  at  this  mo* 
ment  (antl  have  been  long  most  ear* 
nest  in  the  pursuit  as  the  state  of  their 
galleries  proclaims)  to  procure  the 
unest  works  of  art.  And  what  are 
toe  doing ?  What  have  we  been  doing! 
The  ♦•Seven  Sleepers,"  or  all  the 
sleepers  are  not  yet  awake !  The 
great  roan  of  general  management,  to 
take  down  and  put  up  at  his  pleasure, 
to  advise,  to  seek,  and  to  purchase, 
appears  to  be  Mr.  Seguier.  The  un- 
initiated may  be  desirous  of  knowing 
who  Mr.  Sejniier  is,  and  what  are  his 
high  (;[ualincations  for  this  import- 
ant national  trust  which  seems  reallj 
to  devolve  upon  him.  Mr.  Seguier  is 
keeper  of  the  National  Gallery-^keep. 
er  of  the  Kmg's  pictures,  and  bias  the 
superintendence  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion. If  the  public  are  to  judge  of  his 
qualifications  by  his  superintendence 
at  the  British  Institution,  they  will  not 
think  very  highly — as  some  few  very- 
inferior  pictures,  and  bad  copies  have 
been  there  admitted,  and  we  Aow  rea- 
son' to  think  that  some  very  good  have 
either  been  overlooked  or  refused  by 
him.  But  then  he  has  to  study  the 
whims  of  the  great,  and  perhaps  cannot 
do  what  he  would,  and  must  do  what 
he  would  not.  He  is  thought,  how- 
ever, to  be  exclusive.  Mr.  Seguier's 
evidence  di£fers  from  that  of  otli^r 
witnesses^he  strikes  *«Th6  Mill"  by 
Claude,  though  he  has  never  seen  the 
one  in  the  Doria  Palace,  and  has  never 
been  in  Italy;  he  thinks  the  horrid 
performance  called  Andrea  del  Sarto 
(which  others  do  not>  an  original — ^is 
a  judge  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  because 
he  has  seen  seven  works  of  that  master 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Cowper — 
which  he  considers  Andrea  del  Sarto*s 
finest  works,  though  he  has  never  seen 
his  finest  works  in  his  native  town 
Florence-— and,  by  the  by,  we  had 
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some  yean  ago  the  grandest  speci- 
men of  that  matter  in  this  country, 
mentioned  by  Vasari  and  Lanzi,  and 
which  ?ra8  latterly  offered  f jr  sale  in 
Paris,  and  was  purchased  last  Christ- 
mas by  Dr.  Waagen  for  the  Museum 
at  Berlin — ^vide  Solley's  evidence,  who 
adds— '*  And  which  1  think  that  the 
committee  of  taste,  and  their  adviser 
Mr.  Seguier,  oueht  to  have  purchased 
tot  the  National  Gallery ;  we  should 
then  have  been  enabled  to  have  com- 
pared a  true  and  fine  picture  of  the 
master  who  may  be  called  *  the  Senza 
errore,  or  the  Faultless,'  with  the  abor- 
tion  DOW  called  *  Andrea  del  Sarto,'  in 
the  National  Gallery."  The  same  evi- 
dence likewise  confirms  Mr.  Peel's 
view  of  the  bad  state  of  the  national 
pictures^  which  Mr.  Seguier  considers 
to  be  in  a  good  state.  Then  we 
know  not,  if  Mr.  Seguier  advised  the 
Institution  to  purchase,  at  8000  eui- 
neas,  or  to  present  to  the  nation,  Mr. 
West^s  detestable  display  of  oil  and 
brickdust,  but  he  certainly  sjseaks  of 
it  in  high  terms,  and  adds,  **  if  it  has 
a  defect."  He  asserts  that  he  pur- 
chased the  -Holy  Family"  by  *  Sir 
Joshua,  which  he  considers  a  very  fine 
picture,  and  which  others  consider 
nided,  and  gone  to  a  shadow,  and 
which  in  its  most  perfect  state  must 
have  been  a  burlesque,  a  caricature  of 
a  «•  Holy  Family."  Mr.  Seguier  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  galleries  of  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Fraiice,  but  has  never 
been  at  Munich.  IVLr.  Seguier  then 
has  never  been  in  Italy  nor  at  Munich, 
where  is  the  finest  ^llery,  and  per^ 
haps  the  finest  collection  of  pictures  in 
Europe,  and  yet  is  the  adviser  for  pur- 
chases  for  the  nation,  llien  what  do 
the  committee  dot  They  have  perhaps 
ten  or  twelve  meetings  in  a  year. 
"Bxamine  letters,"  for  ther6  are  "a 

Seat  many  offers  of  pictures."  •«  There 
ve  been  no  purchases  made  lately." 
"Bat  what  proposals  have  been  made  t" 
Mr.Seguier  isasked. — •*There  has  been 
only,  in  a  very  trifling  instance,  two 
pictures  by  Gainsborough."— «  But  of 
Italian  pictures  V*  *•  There  have  been 
no  offers    of  Italian  pictures." — ^To 


make  up  for  all  this,  it  appears  that 
"  at  this  moment  some  pictures  which 
I  consider  of  the  very  first  importance 
are  ofiered.  Mr.  Byng,  the  member 
for  Middlesex,  handsomely  ofiered  to 
give  up  two  of  the  finest  Italian  pic* 
tures — one  a  Salvator  Rosa,  and  the 
other  a  Parmegiano."  We  presume 
that  these  are  the  pictures  recently  ex- 
hibited at  the  British  Institution — 
••Mercury  and  the  Woodman"— Salva- 
tor; and  "a  portrait  of  the  painter" — 
Parmegiano.  The  latter  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  fine  portrait.  The  Salva- 
tor is  so  disffuiseia  by  a  dirty,  stainy, 
something  eul  over  it  (such  as  Grains- 
borough  washed  over  his  pictures  lat- 
terly), that  there  is  no  saying  what  it  is. 
We  have  seen  this  very  subject,  with 
fine  ultramarine  sky  and  distance,  and 
great  variety  of  color  in  parts,  though 
in  other  respects  perhaps  injured ;  and 
before  purchase,  we  should  wish  to  see 
the  disguise  taken  off"  this  picture— in 
its  present  brown  tobacco-stained  state 
we  know  not  what  it  is. 

From  Mr.  Seeuier's  evidence  we  al- 
most fear  an  influx  of  weak  and  washy 
Murillos.  We  know  not  Marshal 
Soult's  in  particular,  but  we  are  suspi- 
cious of  the  master  and  of  the  fashion 
— more  particularly  after  the  crimson- 
curtain&d  exhibition  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's,  which  we  have  criticised 
in  another  paper.  Mr.  Seguier  is  evi- 
dently in  the  secrtt  about  some  nego- 
tiation for  Murillos,  or  the  best  of 
Marshal  Soult's  Collection  of  Spanish 
plunder,  but  must  not  speak  out.  We 
will  however  add — beware  of  Murillos. 
But  here  we  must  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Seguier,  who  "  does  not  consider 
Murillo  a  painter  of  the  first  class." 
Whatever  opinion  we  of  the  magaj 
zlnes  and  reviews,  public  critics,  ana 
criers  may  have,  we  do  not  think  it 
quite  courteous  in  a  Committee  of  the 
House  to  ask  an  opinion,  which  they 
are  to  publish  in  their  report,  of  the 
pictures  belonging  to  an  individual 
(the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Murillos) ; 
even  if  ofiered  for  tale  to  the  Gallery 
(and  we  hope  not,  most  sincerely),  such 
evidence  should  be  given  privately. 


*  Poor  Sir  Joshua !  what  will  become  of  hii  really  foe  pictures  a  oentury  hence, 
tad  of  all  the  works  of  mageilap  and  varnish  painten,  if  now,  ailer  so  few  years,  his 
woffks  are  thus  spoken  of— would  that  Parliament  would  offer  a  reward  for  the  rMlis- 
eorsryof  themedmm  of  the  old  masters— we  could  prove  it  to  be  different  from  that 
n  OM^  if  other  proof  were  waating  than  that  of  the  condition  of  Sir  Joshua's  pio. 
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We  are  surprised  at  M: .  Brotherstoo's 
question  as  to  what  Mr.  Seguier  thinks 
of  them.  Now  the  Committee  of 
Taste  really  seem  to  be  as  inactive 
and  indifferent,  as  if  fin^  pictures  were 
to  be  due  out  of  the  earth  at  any  time, 
like  coal  for  a  winter's  supply.  Why, 
the  painters  have  been  dead  and  bu- 
ried these  hundreds  of  years.  They 
are  limited  in  number;  and  while 
we  have  been  sleeping,  all  European 
cabinets  have  had  tneir  multitudes  of 
emissaries,  judges,  and  ^experts," 
collecting  with  the  greatest  industry, 
whilst  we  are  dozing  over  the  trifling 
offer  of  two  Gainsboroughs.  We  are 
really  indignant  that  the  reputation, 
honor,  and  ereat  advantage  of  the 
country  slioiud  be  in  such  hands. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
Pictures  will  soon  be  like  the  sybil's 
books — you  will  have  to  give  ten 
times  the  amount  for  them  a  few  years 
hence.  Only  consider  a  moment  the 
number  of  ereat  painters.  They  had 
but  limited  lives ;  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  their  works,  and  see  how  the 
galleries  abroad  are  filling,  whilst  we 
remain  satisfied  with  a  really  con- 
temptible  number,  for* our  poor  126 
might  be  well  weeded.  We  have  ap- 
pomting  committees  and  commission- 
ers ad  infinitum  to  the  cost  of  more 
than  half  a  million  of  money  (! !)  and 
for  whati  But  we  must  let  every  petty 
state  go  before  us  in  the  arts ;  we  can- 
not afford  to  send  proper  persons 
about  the  world  to  collect  for  us,  and 
must,  through  the  Committee  of  the 
House,  eo  about  like  beggars,  and  ask 
if  people  may  not  be  encouraged  to 
give  money  as  well  as  pictures.  We 
are  persuaded  that  all  this  would  be 
unnecessary,  if  the  thing  were  pro- 
perly placed  before  the  nation;  who 
should  take  it  to  their  shame,  and  to 
the  reproof  of  those  who  have  had  to 
cater  for  tbero,  that  since  1824,  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Gallery, 
we  have  not  done  so  much  as  one 
merchant  or  private  gentleman  would 
do  in  half  the  time  for  the  ornament 
of  his  country  house ;  and  what  is  the 
expense  of  our  NationtJ  Gallery  1— not 
including  cost  of  picture*— not  L.1000 
per  annum.  The  evidence  of  Dr. 
Waagen  and  others  will  sufficiently 
show  what  other  countries  are  %nd  have 
been  doing.  The  Committee,  ki  their 
report  refer  to  the  valuable  evidence 
oi  Dr.  Waagen  and  the  Baron  Von 


Elenze,  on  the  subject  of  arran^emeot 
of  schools.  We  confess  we  a  little 
fear  the  arranging  them  historically, 
least  it  lead  rather  to  the  ctiriosilte$ 
of  art  than  its  excellences ;  and  we 
doubt  if  there  be  not  too  great  a  stress 
laid  upon  the  difference  of  requisites 
for  a  public  and  a  private  coUection. 
The  nrst  thing  is  to  get  good  pictures. 
The  arrangement  for  the  schools  in  the 
Munich  Crailery  seems  to  be  perfect. 
That  gallerjr  has  three  peculiarities : 
1st,  There  is  a  long  corridor,  from 
which  you  can  branch  off  into  any 
school,  without  going  through  the 
intermediate  schools;  2dly,  For  se- 
parate schools  large  rooms  are  form- 
ed, which  are  appropriated  to  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  pictures, 
and  attached  to  these  large  are  smaller 
rooms  for  mere  cabmet  pictures. 
Lastlv,  a  copying-room,  where  artists 
are  allowed  to  copy  without  disturb- 
ing visitors.  However,  the  considera- 
tion of  all  this,  if  we  had  room  for  the 
discussion,  may  be  well  deferred,  un- 
til we  have  pictures  to  arrange ;  fur  to 
speak  of  our  own  poor  126  is  absurd. 
But  still  our  National  Gallery  ought 
to  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  the 
future ;  and  why  a  long  future  to  bet- 
ter things?  It  should  have  been  a 
**  «rivia  «5  aei."  What  is  it  uow  1  A» 
an  architectural  design,  it  is  a  mixture 
of  pretension  and  meanness.  The  lit- 
tle windows,  like  small  eyes,  on  each 
side  the  great  proboscis  entrance,  try- 
ing to  make  up  by  their  number  for 
their  deficiency  of  proportion.  It 
wants  room,  though  it  is  lar^;  it 
wants  dimensions  m  the  rooms  it  has, 
and  by  confession  a  great  part  of  it 
wants  light.  It  is  that  **monstruin 
horrendum  informe  ingens  cui  lumen 
adempturaJ* 

The  commands  given  by  the  King 
of  Bavaria  to  Baron  Von  Klenze  were 
in  another  spirit.  We  extract  from  Mss. 
Jameson's  amusing  work,  ^  Sketches 
at  Home  and  Abroad/'  the  declaratloa 
from  the  Baron  to  herself  c—-**  Build 
me  a  palace,  in  which  nothing  withia 
or  without  shall  be  of  transient  fiu 
shion  or  interest — a  palace  for  1x17 
posterity  and  mj  people,  as  well  as 
myself;  of  which  the  decorations 
shall  be  durable  as  well  as  splendid  ^ 
and  shall  appear  one  or  two  centuries 
hence  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  taste 
as  they  do  now.''  **  Upon  this  princl- 
ple»"  said  the  Baron»  looking  round*. 
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and  no  doubt  with  the  pride  of  ffenius, 
**l  designed  what  you  now  aee.^' 

The  Committee  reconunend  the 
IHUdiaae  of  pictures  by  British  artislSy 
approved  works,  and  that  a  portion  of 
the  National  Gallery  should  be  de- 
▼oCed  to  them;  ''especially  such 
painting  as  are  more  adapted  by  their 
style  and  subject  to  a  j;aliery  than  a 
cabinet."  After  the  evidence  we  have 
quoted,  showing  the  entire  inadequacy 
of  the  Gallery  to  its  evident  purposes, 
k  will  not  be  exj^ected  that  either 
room  has  been  provided,  or  any  efforts 
whatever  made  to  procure  works  of 
living  British  artists.  Is  the  country 
to  conclude  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Ckdlery  in  1824, 
the  British  artists  have  not  produced 
one  picture  w(»r^y  the  admiration  of 
the  public,  and  tliat  so  utterly  hope- 
len  IS  British  art  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Seguier  the  adviser,  and  the  advised 
or  noD-advised  Committee  of  Taste, 
that  it  has  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  take  it  into  consideration  in 
the  building  of  a  National  Gallery  ? 
We  venture  to  say,  that  both  in  the 
report  and  in  the  evidence  an  unne- 
cessary  distinction  is  made  (and  too 
much  stress  laid  upon  it),  between 
sallery  and  cabinet  pictures.  What 
difference  should  there  be,  unless  it  be 
in  size— scarce  in  subject— though  the 
report  connectsthat  with  style  ?  Many 
of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  by  the 
old  masters  were  necessarily  lar^ 
because  they  were  painted /or  partic- 
ular situations  in  churches,  and  other 
large  buildings,  where  size  was  re- 
quired. But  perhaps  the  greater  part 
are  not  too  large  for  private  collec- 


tions, which  io  is  presumed  the  word 
cabinet  implies.  We  do  not,  how-, 
ever,  know  of  the  subject  of  any  of 
them,  that  is  unfit  for  either  national 
(^  private  gallery.  If  size  be  really 
the  thing  meant  (the  necessity  not  ex- 
isting now  as  it  did  when  churches 
were  to  be  adorned),  it  is  fbared  en- 
couragement will  be  given  by  a  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  to 
British  artists  to  paint  pictures  of  such 
a  size  and  character  as  willt  if  they 
fail  of  obtaining  the  distinction  of  pub- 
lic purchase,  leave  them  a  very  un- 
E rentable  speculation  in  the  painter's 
ands.  Size  is,  after  all,  a  very  amp 
biguous  merit,  and  certainly  has  many 
disadvantages,  '^ere  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  British 
school  having  a  place  in  a  National 
Gallery;  but  we  fear  large  dimen- 
sions, especially  with  West's  three 
thousand  guineas  cost  of  canvas-daub- 
ing before  our  eyes,  which  we  do  not 
kiiow  the  private  collector  who  would 
risk  his  reputation  by  accepting.  But 
it  is  time  to  conclude  this  paper,  which 
we  will  do  by  recommending,  that  as 
the  National  Gallery  is  evidently  un- 
fit for  a  national  collection  1  and  as 
one  half  of  the  whole  building  is  al- 
ready given  up  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, that  the  other  half  be  dven  up  to 
the  British  artists,  and — and  then  there 
will  be  no  room  for  complaint  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  Royal  Academicians. 
Either  establish  a  rival  society  or  so- 
cieties, or  throw  it  open  to  the  world 
of  artists,  under  wise  regulations, 
and  let  them  make  what  use  they 
can  of  it.  We  will  resume  this  sub- 
ject. 
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Tbb  bioc^pber  of  Wellin^n  ne- 
oessarily  labors  under  the  disadvan- 
tage that  the  chief  incidents  he  is  call* 
ed  on  to  record*  are  already  fiuniliar 
to  his  readers.  Let  him  shape  his 
narrative  83  he  majr,  the  attraction  of 
novelty  is  one  which  no  exercise  of 
his  ingenuity  can  supply.  He  finds 
no  province  which  he  can  regard  as 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  attempts  hi- 
ography,  and  involuntarily  writes  his* 
tory.  His  dates  are  epochs ;  his  in- 
cidents,  events ;  and,  wishing  only  to 
narrate  the  circumstances  of  a  life, 
'  he  records  achievements  of  great  and 
imperishable  Interest.  In  short,  he 
finds  it  utterly  impossible  to  separate 
the  perional  from  the  pMic^  and  forc- 
ed, like  Molidre's  Doctor,  to  assume  a 
new  character,  he  becomes  historian 
wialgrk  IvL 

Into  this  predicament  all  who  write 
about  Wellington  must  necessarily 
Ml.  The  category  is  one,  however, 
in  which  we  hold  ourselves  to  be  only 
partially  included.  We  pretend  nei- 
ther to  be  annalist  nor  biographer,  our 
chief  object  being  by  no  means  to 
write  about  Wellington,  but  simply  to 


illustrate  what  Wellington  has  written 
about  himself.  True  it  is,  that  the 
most  conspicuous  and  memorable  of 
his  achievements  have,  in  our  imagin- 
ation, become  somewhat  tainted  and 
fly-blown  by  the  vast  number  of  litenu 
ry  blue  bottles  always  on  the  watch 
for  such  prey,  and  who  easerly  ftstea 
on  every  occurrence  which  may  eac- 
cite  the  sympathy,  or  command  the 
admiration  of  the  public.  Let  us  take 
Waterloo  as  an  example.*  With  the 
details  of  that  splendid  victory  every 
one  is  so  familiar,  that  any  further  al- 
lusion to  them,  at  the  present  day, 
would  almost  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
pertinence.  Times  are  changed.  Its 
localities  are  no  longer  the  object  of 
pilgrimage  to  ^  gentlemen  of  the 
press."  The  very  names  of  Hougo- 
mont  and  Quatre  Bras  have  become 
caviare  to  the  most  omniverous  reader, 
and  the  word  Waterloo,  which,  when 
duly  emblazoned  on  a  titlepage,  could 
once  sell  a  bad  book,  would  now  go 
very  for  to  ruin  a  good  one.  And  why 
istnisf  Not  assuredly  because  Eng- 
lishmen have  ceased  to  regard  that 
memorable  triumph  with  sentimeiila 


*  We  have  been  favored  by  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair  with  the  following  letter 
—direct  to  this  point— from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  :— 
<«  Dear  Sir,  "  Bmxelloa,  April  38,  1816. 

**I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th.  The  people  of  England  may  be 
entitled  to  a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  I 
have  no  obiection  to  their  having  it ;  but  I  do  object  to  their  being  misinformed 
and  misled  by  the  novels  called  relations,  impartial  accounts,  &c.  &c.  of  this 
transaction,  containing  the  stories  which  curious  travellers  have  picked  up 
ftom  peasants,  private  soldiers,  individual  officers,  d&c.  d&c.,  and  have  published 
to  the  world  as  the  truth.  Hougomont  was  no  more  fortified  than  La  Haye 
Sainte ;  and  the  latter  was  not  lost  for  the  want  of  fortification,  but  by  one  of 
those  accidents  from  which  human  afiairs  are  never  entirely  exempt 

•"  I  am  really  disgusted  with  and  ashamed  of  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  number  of  writings  upon  it  would  lead  the  world  to 
believe  that  the  British  army  had  never  fought  a  battle  before ;  and  there  is 
not  one  which  contains  a  true  representation,  or  even  an  idea,  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  that  is  because  the  writers  have  referred  themselves  to  the  authori- 
ties above  quoted  instead  of  to  the  official  sources  and  reports. 

M  It  is  not  true  that  the  British  army  was  unpreparea.  The  story  of  the 
Greek  is  equally  unfounded,  as  is  that  of  Vandamme  having  46,000  men. 
Upon  this  last  point  I  refer  you  to  Marshal  Ney's  report,  who,  upon  thispointt 
must  be  the  best  authority.    Ever,  dear  sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 
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of  pride,  or  become  tmgratefol  to  the 
man  whose  vast  genius  achieved  it, 
but  aimpW  because  they  can  now  ex- 
pect to  nnd  in  any  work  on  the  sub- 
ject  merel  V  a  recapitulation  of  details 
with  which  they  are  already  intimate- 
ly acquainted. 

Bat  when  Wellington  lays  open  the 
vcAuroes  of  his  secret  correspondence, 
the  case  becomes  very  diflerent,  or 
rather  is  entirely  reversed.  The  in- 
teresl  is  then  heightened  by  die  very 
circumstances  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. The  porticms  of  the  work 
which  afford  us  the  highest  eratifica- 
tion,  are  those  connected  with  events, 
wiUi  the  details  of  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  and  which,  by  their  magni- 
tude and  pditical  importance,  have  left 
OD  our  minds  the  most  deep  and  dura- 
ble impreenon.  It  is  of  course  neces- 
sary to  bave  understood  and  appreciat- 
ed uie  result,  before  we  can  derive  plea- 
sure from  the  elucidation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  originated. 

Though  we  have  no  doubt,  there- 
ftre,  that  the  portions  of  Wellln^on's 
correspondence  more  immediately 
eoDoected  with  his  great  victories,  are 
tfioee  which  will  most  forcibly  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  ^blic,  yet  there 
are  some  interludes— if  we  may  so  call 
thaxi— of  his  life,  which,  though  im- 
connected  with  success  of  any  kind, 
and  terminating  in  no  remarkable  re- 
sult, are  by  no  means  without  interest, 
as  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
man.  The  reader  will  enjoy  many 
opportunities  of  observing  how  Wel- 
lington thought  and  acted  in  the  more 
brilliant  periods  of  his  career.  It  is 
our  ijresent  object  to  exhibit  him  in  a 
position  where,  from  the  ignorance 
and  mismanagement  of  others,  success 
was  impossible.  The  circumstances 
eoonected  with  the  episode,  to  which 
we  are  about  to  direct  attention,  are 
but  little  known,  and  but  k^^for  the  in- 
terest arising  from  the  correspondence 
connected  with  it,  unworthy  of  being 
more  so.  But  the  life  of  Wellington, 
like  the  picture  of  a  great  master,  is 
deserving  of  minute  study,  and  the 
portions  Involved  in  the  deepest  sha- 
dow will  be  found,  on  careful  exami- 
nation, to  be  entitled  to  equfld  admira- 
tion with  those  on  which  the  artist  has 
concentrated  his  light. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  whatever 
Lord  Wellesley  may  have  become 
since,  he  was,  at  the  period  of  his  go- 
vernment in  India,  a  man  of  very  con- 


siderable talents.  The  promptitude 
and  decision  of  his  measures  in  the 
Mysore  war,  have  received  merited 
a|^lause  from  all  writers  on  Indian 
asnirs.  The  complete  success,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  terminated,  had  the 
effect  of  whetting  his  appetite  for  mi- 
litary operations  so  powerfully,  that 
after  the  restoration  of  peace,  visions 
of  conquest  in  other  quarters  seem 
perpetually  to  have  haunted  his  ima- 
nnation.  At  the  period  in  question, 
there  was  a  very  small  amount  of  force 
in  India,  either  naval  or  military,  dis- 
posable for  such  objects,  but  tnis  de- 
ficiency of  offensive  means  had  neither 
the  eroct  of  damning  his  ardor  for 
the  acquisition  of  fresh  laurels,  nor  of 
inducing  him  to  delay  the  execution 
of  proj^tB,  which,  when  examined  in 
detail,  by  no  means  appear  to  have 
originated  in  **  absolute  wisdom." 

Allowing  Lord  Wellesley,  there- 
fore, full  credit  for  the  general  vigor 
and  success  of  his  admiration,  we 
fear  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  had 
his  weak  points.  Few  men  are  with- 
out vanity,  and  certainly  Lord  Wel- 
lesley was  not  of  the  number.  The 
world  in  those  days  thought  highly  of 
his  merits,  yet,  in  his  own  opimon,  by 
no  means  so  highly  as  they  deserved. 
No  man  had  a  keener  relish  forpraisB, 
or  could  be  more  solicitous  to  obtain 
it.  Lord  Wellesley's  gpreat  object 
consequently  was  to  make  an  impre$» 
9ion.  uis  mculties  were  continually 
on  the  stretch  to  attract  applause,  by 
some  striking  and  unanticipated  result. 
Ordinary  approbation  was  not  enough 
for  him  ;  he  was  not  satisfied,  unless 
he  succeeded  in  exciting  surprise  and 
admiration  by  some  orilliant  coup 
dPetai,  In  short.  Lord  Wellesley  seems 
to  have  been  affected  by  a  sort  of  men- 
tal St.  Vitus*  dance.  His  activity  never 
slumbered,  and  his  restless  impatience 
of  inaction  was  continually  goading 
him  to  enterprise.  That  nis  enter- 
prises  were  not  always  judicious,  will 
be  made  apparent  by  the  details  to 
which  we  now  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

The  first  of  Lord  Wellesley's  pro- 
jects was  to  gain  possession  or  the  set^ 
tiement  of  jBatavia.  It  appears  that 
the  surrender  of  Surinam  had  induced 
the  Krog  to  imagine  that  the  other 
Dutch  settlements  might  be  gained  on 
similar  condition,  and  he  accordingly 
addressed  a  private  and  secret  com- 
municatioiito  Lord  Wdlesley,  in  his 
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iodividiial  c^pacityv  authorizing  him  to 
take  measures  for  inducing  the  settle- 
ment of  Batavia  to  accept  his  Majes* 
ty's  protection.  There  appears  to 
niave  existed  not  the  smallest  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  Batavese  con- 
templated any  change  of  allegiance. 
No  wiafx  for  British  protection  had 
been  expressed  by  any  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  No  negotiations  had 
taken  place ;  no  understanding  been 
established  with  the  authorities,'  and 
altogether  so  visionary  was  the  pro- 
ject of  thus  acquiring  this  important 
colony,  that  it  seems  never  to  have 
been  entertained  by  ^aj  of  the  King's 
Ministers.  We  are  warranted  in  so 
concluding^  both  because  not  a  syl- 
lable relating  to  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  published  despatches  of  Lord  WeU 
lesley  or  Mr.  Dundas,and  becftuse^had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  recommendation 
would  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Governor-General,  throuj^h  the  regular 
channel^  instead  of  bemg  made  the 
subject  of  a  private  and  nersonal  com- 
munication from  the  King  to  Lord 
Wellesley  in  his  non-official  character. 
Altogether  the  affiiir  is  curious,  as 
showing  tli^e  keen  interest  felt  by 
George  IIL  in  the  concerns  even  of 
hfs  most  distant  dominions,  and  that 
he  occasionally  exercised  an  influence 
on  political  measures  of  which  his  re- 
sponsible advisers  were  by  np  means 
aware. 

The  sug^estioA  of  bis  sovereign  wa^ 
top  much  m  ajccqrd^nce  with  the  in- 
cubations of  J(i)rd  Wellesley  not  to 
be  immediately  a,cied  upon,  and  he 
determined  without  delay,  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  to  Batavia.  On  an- 
nouncipg  this  intention  to  JLord  Clive, 
then  Governor  of  Madra^i,  that  noble* 
man,  expressed  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, his  qonviction  of  the  imprudence 
and  impolicy  of  the*  project  In  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Wellesley  on  the  sub- 
ject,  he  says— •*  Previous  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  Lord  Mornington's  private 
letter,  I  had,  in  a  despatch  of  the  24th 
instant,  fully  stated  to  his  Lordship 
my  sentiments  upon  the  inexpediency 
and  danj^er  of  further  weakening  our 
present  mcomplete  and  divided  army ; 
and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  eive  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  in  the  actual  state  of 
afEaiirs  in  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore,  it 
will  be  most  for  the  public  good  to 
attemnt  the  attainment  of  the  obiect 
or  nis  iviajestv's  commanas  oy  a  navai 
blockade  onlj."    The  remonstrances 


of  Lord  Olive,  however,  and  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  danger  to  which  any 
diminution  of  military  force  must  ex- 
pose the  Company's  possessions,  were 
meffectual.  Loni  Wellesley  wrote 
immediately  to  Admiral  Rawier,  re- 
quiring  the  co-operation  of  the  naval 
torce  at  his  disposal,  and  explaining 
his  views  in  detail.  The  despatca 
informed  the  Admiral  that  it  was  by 
no  means  his  intention  *^to  attempt  to 
reduce  or  to  jretain  Batavia  by  fecce,** 
but  merely  to  send  there  ^several 
ships  of  war,  with  a  force  sufficiently 
numerous  to  furnish  an  ostetmble  jm^ 
txficatum  to  the  GovernQr-Genecai 
to  surrender  the  colony  into  our 
hands."  In  case,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General should  not  think  pro- 
per to  take  advantage  of  this  ^osten. 
sible  justification,"  and  shiMild  prefer 
retaining  his  own  office  and  the  colony, 
then  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  the 
Admiral — after  expressing,  of  couiw^ 
his  regret  and  astonishment  at  the  bad 
taste  of  this  perverse  functionary — 
was  to  put  about  ahip  and  return 
whence  he  came. 

The  service  thus  proposed  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  brilliant  one,  and  thoughi 
Lord  Wellesley  endeavored  to 
heighten  its  attractions  by  aasurancee 
that  **  the  warehouses  at  Batavia  ocmip 
tained  public  property  to  a  very  large 
amount,"  and  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  might  be  expect^  to 
nnd  its  way  iqto  the  pockets  of  the 
captors,  the  Admiral  seems  to  have 
been  hj  no  means  ambitious  of  en- 
gaging in  it.  The  intention  of  Lord 
Well^ey  was  simply  to  irwiie  the 
Governor  of  Batavia  to  give  up  the 
colony.  Not  a  shot  was  to  be  fired* 
and  the  guns  could  be  of  no  use,  and 
it  is  only  when  acceptance  is  enforced 
by  tUse^  that  a  British  Admiral  is  ac- 
customed to  send  irmuuions  to  aa 
enemy.  The  reply  of  Admiral 
Rainier,  therefore,  was  un&vorable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Governor-GeneraU 
and  the  result  was  the  postponement  of 
the  expedition  till  **a  more  convenient 
season." 

In  truth  the  affiiir  is  utterly  without 
interest,  except  from  Colonel  Wei. 
lesley*s  being  in  some  measure  con* 
nected  with  it.  The  command  of  the 
military  force  amounting  to  1200  mea 
was  offered  to  him,  and  the  circum- 
stance is  worthv  of  record  from  the 
niffn  tesumomas  lo  ms  mMrl^  anu  voe 
value  of  his  service^  which  it  drew^ 
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from  LM  CliTO  and  tome  of  tbe 
most  dbttnguished  men  in  India.  Tbe 
fiMrmer  expresses  himself  thus  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Wellesley.  **  In 
sealing  you»  therefore,  the  oner  of  the 
command  of  the  land  forces  about  to 
sail  to  the  eastward,  I  ha^e  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  in  the  strongest 
terms*  and  in  requesting  you— if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  do  80--to  re- 
roam  in  a  situation  which  I  have  long 
felt  and  still  feel  that  you  fill  with 
singular  adranta^  to  our  own  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  Mysore ;  a  situation 
in  which  for  the  prosperous  settlement 
o£  our  new  acquisitions,  integrity  and 
vigilance  of  conduct  are  indispensable, 
and  in  which  your  acquired  know- 
ledge and  experience,  especially  in  the 
event  of  active  operations,  must  give 


you  the  advantage  over  other  men, 
and  in  which  I  should  find  it  not  only 
difiicult  but  impossible  to  replace  you 
to  my  satisfaction." 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
course  adopted  by  Colonel  Wellesley 
may  be  anticipated.  In  Mysore  he 
held  perhaps  the  most  important  com- 
mand in  India.  Active  operations 
against  Doondian  were  about  to  com- 
mence,  and  he  at  once  declined  the 
command  of  the  troops  destined  for 
Batavia,  adding  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Clive,  that  no  prospect  of  advantage  or 
credit  to  be  gained  elsewhere  should 
fhduce  him  to  relinquish  his  command 
in  Mysore  at  so  interesting  a  period. 
In  the  propriety  of  this  decbion  it  ap- 
pears from  the  following  letter  that 
Lord  Wellesley  acquiesced. 


Marquis  WeJksky  to  CoUmsl  the  Hon.  A.  WeUe^.    (Extract.) 

»•  Mt  Dbak  Ajitbub,  Fort  William,  6th  JauB,  1800. 

**  Lord  Clive  has  pressed  for  your  continuance  in  Mysore  with  an  earnest- 
ness so  honorable  to  you,  that  I  think  you  cannot  accept  the  command  of  the 
forces  destined  for  Batavia ;  indeed,  I  suspect  that  you  could  not  quit  Mysore 
a  present.  Tour  conduct  there  has  secured  your  character  and  advancement 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  you  may  trust  me  for  making  the  best  use  of 
▼our  merits  in  your  future  promotion. 

•*  Ever,  my  dear  Arthur,"  &c. 


For  several  months  after  this  period 
we  discover  no  traces  of  the  existence 
of  the  Batavia  project ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  we  find  that  it  **  is  not 
dead,  but  sleeping."  At  the  same 
time  we  are  informed  that  its  slumber 
Is  to  remaia  unbroken  for  the  present 
In  a  despatch,  dated  October  22d,  to 
Admiral  Rainier,  Lord  Wellesley 
writes  as  follows.  **  I  am  decidedly 
of  opini(Hi  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  not  be  justified 
in  undertaking  or  prosecuting  any  ex- 
pedition, the  necenary  effect  of  which 
most  be,  to  remove  the  strength  of 
your  Kxcellency's  squadron  to  any 
considerable  distance,  to  the  eastward, 
for  any  long  period  of  time.  The 
same  objection  applies  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  detachment  of  any  part 
of  oar  military  force  in  the  present 
canjimcture  for  the  purposes  of  any 
foreign  conquests  unconnected  with 
an  increase  of  our  means  of  defence 
acainst  the  probable  point  of  danger. 
Tkis  objection  applies  most  power- 
fully to  any  detachment  of  our  Euro- 
pean force ;  the  whole  disposable 
rctf  which  throughout  India  does 


not  at  this  time  amount  to  ten  thou- 
sand men."  Alluding  more  particu- 
larly to  Batavia,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  despatch,  he  again  expresses 
his  conviction  that  any  attempt  on 
that  colony  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  India  would  be  utterly  un- 
justifiable. The  time  was  come,  he 
said,  when  **the  pursuit  of  anu  fo- 
reign conquest,  however  easy  and  ad- 
vantageous, must  yield  to  the  necessity 
of  self  defence,"  and  he  assures  the 
Admiral  that  **the  absence  of  our  fleet 
and  of  any  part  of  our  disposable  Eu- 
ropean force  mieht  be  fatal  to  our  ex- 
istence in  India." 

Havinj^  thus  made  the  Admiral  fully 
aware  or  the  danger  and  impolicy  of 
engaging  in  aggressive  operations  at 
a  conjuncture  so  critical.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley proceeds  to  point  out  to  him  the 
measures  which,  in  his  judgment,  are 
most  proper  to  be  adopted.  In  the 
first  place,  he  strongly  recommends 
the  blockade  of  Batavia  to  be  imme- 
diately given  up.  In  the  second,  he 
states  that,  aAer  much  consideration, 
he  had  selected  Trincomalee  as  the 
station  most  fevorable  for  protecting 
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the  western  coast  of  India,  or  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Red  Sea  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  as 
would  probably  be  necessary.  At 
Trincomalee,  therefore,  he  had  deter- 
mined on  assembling  all  his  military 
disposable  force,  and  strongly  urges 
the  propriety  of  its  being  made  the 
chief  rendezvous  of  the  naval  squadron. 
He  also  expresses  a  very  earnest  de- 
sire that  the  Admiral  should  personal- 
ly repair  to  Trincomalee  as  speedily 
as  possible,  in  order  to  concert  mea- 
sures with  Colonel  Wellesley,  whom 
he  expresses  his  intention  of  investing 
with  tne  chief  military  command.       • 


On  the  22d  of  October,  therefore,  it 
was  the  firm  and  settled  conviction  of 
Lord  Wellesley  that  **the  pureuit  of 
any  foreign  conquest,  however  easy 
and  advantageous,"  would  be  most 
rash  and  dan^rous.  Before  the  5th 
of  November,  however,  it  appears  that 
a  striking  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  opinions.  On  that  day  we  find  him 
engaged  more  appropriately  than  con- 
sbtently — ^in  arrangm^  a  gun-powder 
plot  against  the  Mauritius.  The  foU 
lowing  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  Colo- 
nel Wellesley,  announcing  his  appoint- 
ment to  command  the  armament  about 
to  be  assembled  at  Trincomalee. 


"Intelligence  which  I  have  received  has  satiBf.ed  me  that  a  blow  might  now 
be  struck,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  against  the  Isle  of  France.  If  the 
state  of  my  accounts  from  Europe  and  Egypt  should  leave  me  atlibert]^  to 
make  such  an  attempt,  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  December,  my  anxious 
wish  is,  that  you  should  proceed,  on  or  about  the  25th  of  December,  from 
Trincomalee  directly  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  carry  into  execution  the  plan 
contained  in  the  papers  enclosed  in  my  letter  B  of  this  date,  provided  you  and 
the  Admiral,  after  full  consideration,  should  judge  that  plan  to  be  practicable, 
with  the  means  which  I  can  enable  you  to  command,  and  within  the  period  of 
the  season  stated  in  the  plan. 

**  The  enclosures  of  this  letter,  and  of  my  letter  B  of  this  date,  contam  such 
ample  details  as  to  require  no  explanation  from  me.  You  will  meet  the  Ad* 
miral  and  Mr.  Stokes  at  Trincomalee.  In  the  mean  while,  I  shall  furnish  you 
with  such  information  as  I  possess  respecting  the  expedition  formerly  project- 
ed against  the  Isle  of  France,  directing  your  attention  to  the  various  changes 
of  circumstances  which  favor  the  plan  of  Mr.  Stokes,  and  also  stating  such 
observations  as  occur  to  me  on  the  general  principles  of  the  plan.  The  parti- 
cular details  of  the  project  involve  many  questions  purely  naval  or  mihtary» 
on  which  the  Admiral  and  you  must  be  more  competent  to  decide. 

•«  It  is  necessary  to  apprise  you  that  I  have  observed  the  strictest  secrecy 
with  regard  to  my  views  against  the  Isle  of  France.  I  have  not  yet  commu- 
nicated them  even  to  Lord  Clive.  If  I  judge  it  advisable  to  disclose  them  to 
him,  I  will  give  you  timely  notice. 

"  Ever  yours,  dear  Arthur,*'  d&c. 


In  order  to  explain  this  striking 
change  of  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  an  **  intelligent  navigator," 
named  Stokes,  to  whom  allusion  is 
made  in  the  preceding  extract,  had  in 
the  interval  been  admitted  to  the  ho- 
nor of  communicating  with  Lord 
Wellesley.  It  appears  that  this  person, 
about  six  months  befojre,  had  been 
made  prisoner,  and  passed  several 
weeks  in  the  Mauritius.  His  report 
was,  Uiat  the  island  at  the  period  of 
his  detention,  was  very  weakly  gar- 
risoned,  and  might  easily  be  captured 
by  a  British  force.  Whatever  might 
be  \he  pretensions  of  Mr.  Stokec^  he 
had  certainly  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  degree  of  credit  accorded  both  to 
his  £Bict8  and  lus  opinions  by  the  Go- 


vernor-General. But  there  are  some 
singular  circumstances  connected  with 
this  •«  intelligent  navigator."  Th  rough- 
out  these  transactions,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  Mr.  Stokes,  but  see  nothing. 
His  shadow  is  continually  flitting 
across  the  stage,  but  he  never  appears 
on  it.  His  presence  seems  to  liave 
elodened  no  visual  orbs  but  those  of 
Lord  Wellesley.  To  every  one  else» 
he  was  **an  invisible  thin^,  a  voice,  a 
mystery."  His  approach  is  loudly 
announced,  but  he  never  comes,  and 
when  the  curtain  drops  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  drama,  we  are  left  in  a 
state  of  most  perplexing  doubt,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Stokes  be  a  true  living  man» 
eating,  drinking,  and  tobacco-chew- 
ing,  like  other  navigators  equally  in^ 
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telligent,  or  merely  a  phantom  con-  fit  out  an  expedition  to  the  Mauritiin^ 

jured  up  by  the  imaginative  brain  of  an  island  both  naturally  and  artidciaU 

the    Governor-General.      No    doubt  ly  of  great  strength,  and  to  capture 

much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  which — if  at  all  suitably  garrisoned,— 

question,  fortunately  not  of  import-  the  force  at  his  disposal  was  wholly 

aoce  proportionate  to  its  difficulty  of  inadequate. 

solution,  but  this  at  least  is  certain.       The  merits  and  qualities  of  this  io- 

that  whether  denizen  of  earth  or  air,  telligent    but   mysterious    navigator 

navigator,  spirit  of  grace,  or  goblin  form  the  subject  of  the  following  very 

damned,  upon  hi&  advice  and  unsup-  interesting  letter. 
ported  testimony,  did  Lord  Wellealey 


*<  Marquie  Wdleiley  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WeUeeky. 

«•  Mt  Dbae  A&THiTft,  Fort  William,  5th  November,  1800. 

"  I  enclose  in  this  letter  copies  of  several  papers  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  C.  Siokes,  containing  suggestions  for  an  attack  on  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  sketch  which  accompanies  these  papers  is  imperfect,  and  was  hastily 
oa|>Ied  from  a  very  accurate  original  survey,  during  Mr.  Stokes's  passage  down 
the  river  lo  the  packet  d^^tined  to  convey  him  to  the  Admiral.  1  do  not  ex^ 
pect  that  these  pap*jrs.  without  much  personal  explanation  from  Mr.  Stokes^ 
can  enabk  yotj  to  form  a  competent  judgment  of  his  plan.  My  only  object  in 
forwarding  ibese  puper^  to  vou  at  present,  is  to  save  you  the  time  which  you 
mast  have  otherwisii  employed  in  reading  these  papers  after  Mr.  Stokes's 
arfival  at  Trineomalee, 

**  This  letter  will  probably  reach  you  before  you  can  arrive  at  that  place, 
where  I  trust  you  will  find  Mr.  Stokes  and  the  Admiral. 

'*Uli  oQiy  necessary  lo  add  some  account  of  Mr.  Stokes's  character,  and<^ 
hb  means  of  iaformaiiou  on  the  subject  of  these  papers.  I  have  every  reasoa 
to  believe  bis  character  perfectly  unexceptionable.  You  are  aware  that  he 
accompsioied  me  od  board  the  vlrginie.  As  an  evidence,  I  know  no  man 
more  deserving  of  credit* 

*^  Wtth  ree-urd  to  his  means  of  information,  he  has  resided  three  several 
time^  ia  the  Lie  of  Frat^ce  :  First :  Previously  to  the  war,  when  he  proceeded 
to  the  Me  of  tf*rance  from  America,  on  a  commercial  speculation.  Secondly : 
He  was  .taken  prisoner  in  the  year  1705,  and  detained  for  some  time  in  the 
island.  Thirdl^  :  He  was  asam  taken  prisoner  and  carried  into  the  Isle  of 
France  early  in  the  month  of  July  last,  and  he  remained  in  the  island  until 
the  cocnmeucement  of  the  month  of  August. 

•*  Ever  yoigps,  dear  Arthur,"  &Q. 


Immediately  on  his  appointment  to 
command  the  armament  at  Trincoma- 
lee,  Colonel  Weilesley  repaired  there 
and  entered  zealously  on  the  task  of 
completing  its  equipment  for  service. 
But  Lord  Well^ey's  ardor  on  the 
subject  of  the  expedition  appeared  by 
no  means  to  have  been  contagious ;  at 
all  eyents  both  Lord  Clive  and  the 
Admiral  escaped  the  infection.  Weeks 
passed  and  neither  the  latter  nor  any 
partot  his  squadron  appeared  atTrio- 
comalee.  Indec^d,  his  astonishment 
may  readily  be  conceived,  when, 
after  bavins  read,  marked,  learned, 
and  inwardly  digested  the  contents  of 
the  despatch  of  the  22il  of  October,  he 
became  aware  that  on  the  5th  of  No- 
irember  Lord  Weilesley  was  actually 
busied    with  arrangements  for    an 

TOL.  ZLI.  18 


attack  on  the  Mauritius.  How  Lord 
Weilesley  explained  the  inconsistency 
between  his  words  and  his  measurei^ 
or  whether  he  attempted  explanation 
at  all,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, since  all  the  documents  which 
could  throw  light  on  these  projects 
have  been  careailly  excluded  from  the 
collection  of  his  despatches  edited  by 
Mr.  Martin. 

But  whatever  impressions  may  have 
been  produced  on  the  mind  of  Ad- 
miral Raioier,  by  the  strange  con. 
tradipdons  of  the  Goyernor-General^ 
certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  suffer  them 
to  influence  his  movements.  To 
Trincomalee  he  did  not  come,  and 
what  was  perhaps  of  still  higher  coik 
sequence,  Mr.  Stokes  also  was  found 
absent  by  Colonel  Weilesley,  at  tho 
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very  time  and  place  where  his  services  relative  to  Mr.  Stokes.    Intelligence 


were  most  wanted.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  a  dismal  apprehension  had  oc- 
curred to  shalce  the  nerves  of  Lord 
Weliesley.  It  haunted  his  imagination 
by  day,  and  his  dreams  by  night.  At 
fbrt-Wiliiam,  or  at  Burr  .ckpore,  in 
drawing-room,  or  durber,  his  peace 
was  still  poisoned  by  sad  forebodings 


of  Mr.  Stokes's  arrival  at  Tiincomalee 
would,  of  <  ourse,  be  wafted  *'  trom  In- 
dus to  the  pole."  The  Governor  of 
the  Mauritius  would  be  roused  by  it 
from  his  dream  of  security,  and  then 
farewell  to  those  air-l>orn  visions  of 
conquest  which  gladdened  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Governor-General. 


<<  The  Secretary  of  the  Su^ 
Hon, 


Oovemmsntto  Cdondike 
WeUesley. 


••  Mr  Dear  Sik,  CaloutU,  7th  December,  1600. 

**  It  has  occurred  to  the  Governor-General  since  closing  his  despatches  by 
the  Waller,  that  it  may  be  of  material  importance  to  prevent  Mr.  Stokes^i 
arrival  at  Trincomaleo  with  Admiral  Rainier  being  publicly  known.  If  intel- 
ligence of  Mr.  Stokes's  arrrival  at  Trincomalee  should  reach  Tranquebar,  the 
French  agents  at  that  settlement  (who  must  be  apprised  of  Mr.  Stokes's  recent 
return  from  the  Isle  of  France)  willprobably  at  once  conclude  thut  the  arma- 
ment is  dortinod  against  the  Isle  of  France,  and  take  some  active  measures  for 
oonveying  intelligence  of  the  armament  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  of  the 
ground  ot  their  conjecture  respecting  its  destination  for  that  island. 

**  iiis  Lordship  therefore  requests  that  you  will  suggest  to  the  Admiral,  the 
expediency  of  taking  any  precautions  which  may  be  practicable  for  prevent- 
ing Mr.  Stokes's  arrival  at  Trincomalee  being  generally  known ;  and  al^o  for 
preventing  the  conveyance  of  any  intelligence  respectmg  the  armament  from 
Tranquebar  to  the  Isle  of  France,  by  sea.  His  Lordship  desires  me  to  add, 
that  the  Admiral  and  you  will  be  the  best  judges  what  measures  can  be  taken 
for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

•*Tho  Governor-General  having  ground  to  believe  that  a  number  of  Britidi 
aabiects  have  voluntarily  entered  and  served  on  board  of  the  French  privateers 
in  the  Indian  seas,  his  Lordship  requests,  in  the  event  of  the  enterprise  aeaiaflt 
the  Isle  of  France  proving  successful,  you  will  endeavor  to  discover  and  ap- 
prehend all  such  persons,  and  that  you  will  take  the  usual  measures  for  bring* 
tog  them  to  trial  and  punishment. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  dec. 


On  another  occasion,  the  sensitive 
mind  of  Lord  Wellesley  seems  to  have 
been  smitten  whh  apprehension  hst 
Mr.  Stokes  should  not  receive  from  his 
brother  all  those  delicate  attentions  to 
which  he  considers  him  to  be  entitled. 
It  is  gratifying  also  to  observe  by  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Colonel  Wellesley,  that  his 
praises  of  Mr.  8\oke8  were  to  be  ac- 
companied by — what  was  probably 
more  to  the  taste  of  a  navigator  so  in- 
telligentsia little  solki  pudding.  •^I 
beg  you  will  be  particularlv  kind  and 
attentive  to  Mr.  Stokes,  and  that  you 
will  repose  confidence  in  him,  which 
ypu  may  venture  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  security.  He  m  a  very  honor- 
iLble  and  honest  man,  of  considerable 
knowledge  in  his  own  line,  and  of 
verr  uncommon  talents.  His  ardor 
will  not  displease  you.  I  ha\e  named 
llim  dommisaary  of  atores  and  provi- 


sions. If  you  should  takethe  island, 
I  desire  he  may  be  appointed  Intend- 
ant  under  you."  In  another  letter  Lord 
Wellesley  expresses  his  strong  desire 
that  a  naval  force  should  accompanj 
the  expedition,  since  **  Mr.  Stokes  has 
stated  it  to  be  advisable  that  as  laree 
a  portion  of  the  troops  as  possible 
should  be  embarked  in  his  Majesty's 
ships. 

Af^er  so  much  preparatory  flouriah, 
it  is  surely  time  that  Mr.  Stokes  should 
make  his  appearance  in  good  earnest. 
The  lamps  are  lighted,  the  overture 
has  been  played,  the  curtain  is  readjr 
to  draw  up,  imd  the  hero  of  the  farce 
is  not  forthcoming.  The  actors  are 
loudly  demandhig,  where  is  Mr. 
Stokes t  and  echo  answers,  where! 
In  tracing  the  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  this  armament,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  for  Lord  Wellesley,  un* 
der  the  agonies  ofhope  deferred,  occa- 
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Bioned  bj  these  repeated  disappoint-  and  become  master  of  idl  the  circum- 

ments.    ^  I  am   much  concerned,"  he  stances  connected  with  the  intended 

says  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Welieslej,  operations,  except  those  of  which  the 

^  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Stokes  will  invisible  Mr.  Stokes  formed  the  sole 

not  reach  Trincomalee  so  soon  as  I  depositary,  he  produced  whbout  fur- 

ezpected."  ther  delay  to  demolish  the  airy  fabric 

But  the  crudest  cut  of  all  was  yet  to  excited  by  Lord  Wellesley.    We  beg 

come.     When  Colonel  Wellenley  had  the  reader  to  observe  how  the  edifice 

beea  several  weeks  at  Trincoraaleu,  crumbles  at  every  touch. 

«"  Colmui  the  Hon^  A.  WeUetky  to  ike  Governor-General. 

**  Mt  Lorh,  Trineomdee,  93d  Janoary,  1801. 

**  A  month  has  nearly  elapsed  since  I  arrived  here,  but  I  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived no  tidings  of  the  Admiral  or  Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  evident  from  the  papers 
received  from  Mr.  Stokes,  of  which  T  am  at  present  in  possession,  that  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  attempt  upon  Mauritius  should  not  be  made,  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  reach  the  island  before  the  month  of  February.  It  is  probable, 
tbprefore,  that  it  will  bo  postponed,  and  that  you  will  have  to  determine  whether 
you  will  make  the  attack  on  the  return  of  the  season  in  April.  As  I  think  it 
desirable  ihit  you  should  be;  acquainted  oil  soon  as  possible  with  certain  cir- 
cutnsiancas;,  which  in  my  opiiiioD  have  altered  the  situation  of  aflhirs,  I  lose  do 
time  in  writing  lo  you. 

"  Th&  t;trcum^tanoe9  of  the  island  have  altered  in  some  degree,  since  Mr. 
Stokes  WIS  Ehere,  and  procured  the  information  upon  which  you  determined  to 
undertake  th&  expedkion.  \n  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  enemy  will  not  have  suspected  the  real  object  of  the  armament,  and  will 
not  h^ve  prepared  for  d^fenco.  Indeed,  before  I  arrived  at  Madras,  and  before 
ii  wa^  kn'^wn  that  I  was  gmfij[  there,  I  received  letters  from  the  western  coast, 
stating  th^i  the armamer^t  war) destined  either  for  Mauritius,  Egypt,  or  Batavia, 
and  would  be  commanded  by  Sir  J.  Craig.  The  removal  of  the  88th  n*giment 
from  Bombay  to  Poimc  de  Galle  has  made  it  very  clear  that  it  was  not  destined 
for  Egypt;  arid  the  alteraiion  of  the  rendezvous  end  the  removal  of  the 

Suadron  from  the  straits  of  Malacca  to  Trinomaloe,  in  consequence  of  the 
leration  of  the  plan,  have  made  it  equally  clear  that  it  was  not  destined  for 
Batavia. 

**  Therefore,  those  who  judge  of  the  intentions  of  government  by  their  acts, 
must  have  found  out  the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  But  not  only  hnve  the 
French  had  that  mode  of  ascertaining^  our  intentions,  but  Mr.  Webbe  informed 
me  of  a  circumstance  at  Madras,  which  proves  that  they  must  receive  intelli- 
gence of  them  from  what  they  must  have  deemed  at  the  time  the  best  author- 
ity. 

^  A  French  lady  residing  at  Madras,  knew  that  an  expedition  was  about  tb 
sail  against  Mauritius,  and  she  had  been  desired  to  mnke  known  the  means  of 
her  friends  upon  the  island,  in  order  that  they  and  their  property  might  be 
protected.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  intelligence  flew  to  Tranquebar 
immediately,  and  as  no  object  for  the  armament  was  defined,  it  must  have  ob- 
tained great  cre«lit.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  French  will  be  made 
acquamted  with  the  design,  and  will  prepare  themselves  accordingly. 

**  I  acknowledge  that  1  have  never  been  very  sanguine  in  my  expectations 
of  the  success  of  Mr.  Stokes's  plan  to  surprise  the  place,  for  many  reasons ; 
but  I  expected  that  the  enemy  would  not  have  heard  of  the  armament,  would 
be  unprepared,  and  their  works  in  bad  condition :  this  cannot  be  expected  in 
April. 

**  In  the  second  place,  th^  number  of  men  at  present  upon  the  island  is 
greater  than  was*  stated  by  Mr.  Stokes. 

^  I  conclude  that  the  government  of  Fort  St  George  will  have  communis 
cated  to  you  the  accounts  received  at  Tranquebar  by  the  Esther.  Two  ships 
of  war  and  several  merchant  ships  intended  for  privateers  had  arrived  at  the 
Mand,  and  these  must  have  added  to  its  strength.  But  if  we  had  been  able  to 
sail  as  first  proposed*  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  found  that  some  of 
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them  were  gone  out  on  a  cruise,  and  the  others  unprepared  for  their  defence. 
We  cannot  expect  in  April,  that  a  ship  will  be  out,  or  a  man  will  be  abuent, 
and  we  mu;  t  therefore  reckon  upon  an  addition  to  the  numbers  stated  bj  Mr. 
Stokes,  of  at  least  1500  men.  In  this  calculation  I  do  not  reckon  upon  the 
troops  expected ;  but  only  upon  the  Tessels  and  their  men  positively  stated  to 
have  arrived.  Upon  this  statement  the  question  is,  whether  our  numbers  will 
be  sufficient  to  insure  the  object  in  April ;  and  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
make  a  trial  of  Mr.  Stokes's  plan. 

**  I  want  much  information,  which  Mr.  Stokes  alone  can  give^  to  enable  me 
to  decide  upon  his  plan,  and  I  therefore  defer  to  write  upon  it  till  I  see  him. 
What  I  have  above  written  may  be,  however,  considered  as  independent  of  all 
particular  plans,  and  applies  only  to  the  general  question. 

*'  The  state  of  our  provisions  on  the  first  of  next  month  will  be  an  fellows : — 
Four  months'  provisions  remaining,  for  .  •        1060  noen. 

Four  months  in  the  Rockingham         .  .  .  100 

Six  nnonths  nearly,  in  the  other  transports        .  .  500 

Five  months  in  the  ship  at  Pointe  de  Galley  which  brought 
the  88th  from  Bombay  ....  600 

"This  will  give  provisions  for  the  whole  number  of  Europeans  for  three 
months  and  a  half,  exclu«ve  of  some  beef  which  I  have  taken  from  hence,  and 
will  last  them  more  than  four  monthn,  with  the  savings  which  I  hope  will  be 
made  upon  the  issue. 

^  The  difference  between  this  and  my  former  statements  upon  this  subject^ 
arises  from  the  want  of  the  shin  from  Madras,  which  was  to  have  carried  200 
men,  and  to  have  been  proviiled  with  provisions  for  them  for  six  months; 
from  the  consumption  of^  this  month,  in  the  ships  occupied  by  the  10th  regi- 
ment,  the  Bengal  and  Madras  artillery  at  this  place,  and  by  the  88th  regiment 
at  Pointe  de  Galle ;  and  for  the  denciencies  in  the  Rockingham,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  embarking  provisions  at  Madras  in  the  bad  season. 

**I  told  you  heretofore,  that  no  refreshments  could  be  procured  upon  this 
island  for  the  troops ;  and  if  they  had  been  landed,  they  must  have  lived  upcA 
their  sea  provisions ;  and  therefore  I  thought  it  better  to  keep  them  in  their 
ships,  than  to  expose  them  in  tents  to  the  worst  weather  I  have  seen  in  India. 
Besides,  so  long  as  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  Admiral  would  arrive  in  such 
time  as  to  enable  us  to  undertake  the  expedition,  I  did  not  wish  to  increase  the 
difficulty  and  trouble  at  the  moment  of  our  departure,  by  having  so  many 
more  men  to  embark. 

•*  The  natives  have  been  on  shore  ever  since  they  arrived,  but  have  been 
obliged  to  live  on  their  sea  provisions  till  within  this  fortnight ;  and  I  pro. 
pose  to  land  the  Europeans,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  seen  the  Admiral,  if  it 
shall  be  determined  that  we  are  not  to  sail  immediately. 

« I  have  the  honor  to  be,'*  &c. 

Before  the  preceding  despatch  had  In  truth  only  one  course,  sanctioo- 

time  to   reach  its  destination.    Lord  ed  by  sound  judgment,  was  open  to 

Welles'ey  received  a  communication  him.    The    station    of  Trincotnalee 

from  Admiral  Rainier,  in  which  he  was  very  favorably  adapted  for  pro* 

positively   declined   employing    any  tecting  those  portions  of  our  Indian 

portion   of  the  squadron  under  his  territory  liable  to  European   aggres- 

command  in  the  proposed  enterprise,  sion.    The   peril  threatened  by  the 

The  Admiral,  it  appeared,  was  Stdkeu  success  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt^ 

fToof^  and  declined  holding  any  com-  was  not   only  great  but   imminent, 

munication  with  the  intelligent  navi.  French  influence  Mras  already  felt  in 

gator  on  matters  connected  with  the  our  relations  with  the  native  powers, 

service.     In  short,  it  seemed  as  if  and  there  can  be  no  doubt   that  the 

Lord  Wellesley's  troubles  connected  approach  of  an  army  led  by  Bona* 

with  this  individual  were  to  have  no  parte,  would  have  rpused  a  spirit  of 

end.    All  ears  but  his  were  deaf  to  resistance  so  general  as  to  have  led 

the  voice  of  the  charmer,  *♦  charm  he  inevitably  to  the  entire  overthrow  of 

never  so  wisely,"  and  the  refbsal  of  our  power.    At  that  period  England 

naval  co-operation  increased  both  his  felt  tne  weakness  of  an  empire  oriei* 

difficulties  and  perplexity.  nating  in  conquest  and  maintained  vj 
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force.  No  aasimilatioa  had  taken 
place  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.  Our  government,  either 
io  form  or  principle,  had  never  been 
accommodated  to  the  habits  and  pre- 
judices oC  the  people.  We  had  re- 
fpecied  n^^hing  that  was  sacred  in 
their  eyes,  lotercoune  h^  brought 
with  it  no^mpathy  nor  union  of  in- 
terests. The  natives  of  both  religions 
had  felt  tumbled  by  the  very  protec- 
tioQ  they  had  been  compelled  to  court, 
and  would  have  instantly  joined  the 
standard  of  any  invader  sufficiently 
powerful  to  promise  emancipation 
from  their  thraldom.  Had  a  French 
amy  entered  Uindostae,  what  my- 
riads of  hearts  and  hands  would  have 
heeo  united  against  us!  There  is  a 
moral  in  such  a  state  of  things  which 
it  is  of  some  consequence  that  states- 
men should  remember. 

When  our  Indian  po6se:«ions  were 
threatened  by  such  danger,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  policy  so  strongly 
eolbrced  in  Lord  Wellesley*s  despatch 
of  the  22d  October  was  sounJ  and 
judicious.  He  had  no  force  disposable 
for  foreign  conquest.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  had  been 
able  to  detach  2000  Europeans  to 
Triocoroalee:  and  this  force,  even 
when  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
weak  battalion  from  Ceylon,  and  a 
body  of  native  volunteers,  was  evi* 
denily  inade(}uate  to  the  objects  which 
he  was  ambitious  of  achieving.  At 
all  events^  it  was  jLord  Welle«ley*s 


duty,  as  he  himself  most  truly  said,  to 
retain  this  force  in  a  central  and  com* 
manding  position  instead  of  detaching 
it,  as  he  was  most  imprudently  soli- 
citous iodo^oa  schemes  of  distant  con- 
quest. 

But  the  mind  of  Lord  Wellesley 
seums  at  that  moment  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  pendulum,  which  could  only 
oscillate  between  the  Mauritius  and 
Batavia.  Exactly  in  proportion  to 
its  departure  from  the  one  was  its 
approach  to  the  other.  Displaying 
remarkable  acuteness  in  all  his  ordi- 
nary judgments,  Lord  Wellesley  seems 
to  ^ave  been  afifectod  by  monomania 
in  every  thing  connected  with  these 
expeditions.  To  give  them  up  was^ 
in  his  jud(;ment«  impossible. 

Opposition  had  merely  the  effect  of 
interesting  his  self-love  in  the  causey 
and  inducing  him  to  cling  to  them 
with  a  stronger  and  more  convulsive 
grasp.  Though  the  Admiral,  there- 
fore, had  declared  against  the  Mauri, 
tins  project.  Lord  Wellesley  still 
ventured  to  hope  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  bear  some  part  in  opera« 
tions  against  Batavia.  We  should 
have  thought  that  to  make  such  a 
proposition,  considering  the  tenor  ot 
his  former  despatches,  must  have  bees 
a  matter  of  some  delicacy  and  embar* 
rassment.  But  Lord  Wellesley  seems 
to  have  got  over  this  difficulty  with 
astonishing  &cility,  as  will  become 
apparent  from  the  following  official 
communicatioa  to  his  brother. 


The  Ocvemor-Oemrdl  to  Poland  the  Hon.  A.  WeOeeley. 

So,  Fort  William,  24tii  January,  1801. 

••Since  the  date  of  nvy  last  official  despatch  to  you  (December  6ih,  1800) 
I  have  received  advice  from  his  Excellency  Vice-Admiral  Rainier,  the  unfa* 
vorable  tenor  of  which  has  unfortunately  compelled  me  to  delay  the  proposed! 
expedition  against  the  Isle  of  France. 

••2.  This  circumstance,  combined  with  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  in  Eu^ 
rope  and  in  India,  requires  an  alteration  in  the  measures  which  I  had  proposed 
to  carry  into  effect,  under  a  different  view  of  our  present  situation  and  mture 
prospects. 

••3.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  resume  the  expedition  against  Batavia 
with  the  least  possible  delay ;  and  it  is  Vny  intention,  that  the  whole  force  now 
aasembled  on  tne  island  of  Ceylon  shall  be  employed  on  this  service. 

••  4  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to  appoint  Major. 
General  Baird  to  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  against  Batavia,  and  to 
appoint  you  to  be  second  in  command  in  that  expedition. 

••5.  Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Batavia,  a  proper  f^rrison  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  that  place,  it  is  my  intention  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops,  together  with  such  additional  foroe  as  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  apply  to  this  service,  from  India,  should  proceed  directly  from  Java  to 
Ibe  attack  df  the  Isle  of  France. 
18* 
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•<6.  The  chief  command  of  the  expedition  agaihgt  Isle  of  France  will  be 
intrusted  to  you,  with  the  same  powers,  and  under  the  same  instructions,  with 
which  you  were  furnished  by  mv  despatch  of  the  6th  of  December,  1800. 

"7.  M^or-Cieneral  Baird  will  proceed  from  hence  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  for  Trincomalee ;  on  his  arrival  at  that  port,  he  will  assume  the  general 
command  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  in  the  first  instance  against  Batavia. 

'•8.  When  you  shall  proceed  from  Batavia  to  the  attack  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  you  will  act  under  my  instructions  of  the  6th  of  Decem^ler,  in  th© 
same  manner  as  if  the  eirpedition  against  that  place  had  taken  eflfect  in  the 
month  of  December,  1800,  as  far  as  those  instructions  may  be  applicable  to 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case. 

**9.  The  details  connected  with  the  resumed  expedition  a^inst  the  Isle  of 
France  will  be  communicated  to  you  hereafter.  Vice-Admiral  Rainier  will 
communicate  to  you  my  despatdies  addressed  to  him  under  this  date. 

•»  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  Itc 


The  reader  will  have  learned  fiy>m 
die  contents  of  the  preceding  docu- 
ment, that  Colonel  Wellesley  had  been 
superseded  in  the  command  of  the 
forces  at  Trincomalee,  by  Major-Ge- 
neral Baird.  It  was  the  decided  im- 
pression of  the  latter,  and  is  still  the 
impression  of  his  fan  ily,  that  he  was 
unfairly  treated  by  Lord  Wellesley. 
Our  own  conviction  perfectly  agrees 
with  this.  A  more  gallant  or  meri- 
torious officer  than  General  Baird  did 
not  exist.  He  had  seen  much  service, 
and  dischar^  many  arduous  and  im- 
portant duties  with  credit  and  dis- 
tinction. Colonel  Wellesley  was  junior 
in  rank,  and  his  claims  arising  from 
past  services  were  decidedly  inferior, 
yet  at  the  termination  of  the  Mysore 
war.  General  Baird  had,  contrary  to 
his  own  wishes,  been  removed  from  the 
Madras  establishment,  to  that  of  Ben- 
gal, in  order  that  his  superior  rank 
might  not  interfere  with  tne  interests 
of  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  had  imme- 
diately been  appointed  to  the  impor- 
tant command  of  Mysore.  Under  this 
injustice  Baird  was  silent,  but  when  he 
taw  Colonel  Wellesley  again  prefer- 
red to  the  command  at  Trincomalee, 
lie  determined  no  iom;er  to  remam  the 
patient  victim  of  Lord  Wellesley  *s  ne- 
potism. He  remonstrated,  therefore,  as 
Became  him,  and  the  result  was,  that 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  he  received  the 
appointment  to  which  his  claims  were 
acknowledged  to  be  paramount.  Co- 
lonel Wellesley,  too,  had  just  ground 
•f  complaint.  Though  hb  letters,  sub- 
s^uently  <^uoted,  will  show  that  he 
felt  his  origmal  appointment  to  be  an 
act  of  injustice  to  Baird,  yet  having 
once  received  it,  he  considered  his  su- 
percession  to  be  one  of  equal  injustice 
to  himself.  It  was  Lord  Wellcsley's 
duty  to  be  guided  only  by  public  qx>- 


tives  in  the  exercise  of  a  patronage  so 
important,  but  having  once  deliberate- 
ly exercised  it,  he  had  no  ri^ht,  with- 
out proof  of  incapacity  or  misconduct 
in  the  person  appointed,  to  rescind  his 
decision.  We  have  thouebt  it  neces- 
sary thus  iMirticularly  to  allude  to  this 
sumect,  because  a  full  knowledge  of  il 
will  be  found  to  illustrate  qualities, 
which  do  the  highest  honor  to  both  of 
the  distinguished  individuals  in  ques- 
tion. 

When  the  command  of  the  force  at 
Trincomalee  was  assigned  to  Crenerai 
Baird,  our  readers  willren>ember  that 
it  formed  part  of  Lord  Wellesley's  in- 
structions,  that  having  gained  posses- 
sion of  Batavia,  Colonel  Wellesley 
should  proceed  to  attack  the  Mauri- 
tius, with  all  the  troops  that  could  be 
spared,  af^er  adequately  providing  far 
the  defhnce  and  maintonance  of  the 
settlement.  As  the  whole  amount  of 
force  to  be  eitiployed  in  these  opera- 
tions did  not  exceed  4000  men,  the  re- 
sidue available  for  attacking  the  Mau- 
ritius, after  providing  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned  at  Batavia,  must 
have  been  small  indeed*.  But  such 
calculations  exercised  no  disturbing 
influence  on  the  projects  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley. Indexed  his  ideas  as  to  the  cha- 
racter  and  objects  of  the  expedition  to 
BatAvia  seem  throughout  to  have  been 
vague  and  contradictory.  On  a  for- 
mer occasion,  he  states  it  to  be  by  ••  no 
means  the  intention  of  ministers  to  re- 
duce or  maintain  Batavia  by  force,** 
but  merely  to  afford  the  Governor  an 
"ostensible  justification"  for.surrend- 
ering  the  colony.  In  no  part  of  the  do- 
cuments  before  us,  are  we  informed  of 
any  change  of  these  pacific  intentions, 
but  subsequently  we  find  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  designated  very  va. 
riously.    On  some  occaaonsi  it  ia  to 
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nfthcce  Batavia,  on  others  to  aitaek  tf,  had  already  declined  connecting  him- 
on  othcsre  still  to  enter  into  negoHii*  self  with  the  Mauritius  affiiir.  With 
ttofu  for  its  sarrender.  In  short,  we  ereat  promptitude,  therefore,  had  Lord 
only  gather  from  this  mass  of  discre-  Wellesley  changed  his  eround,  and 
nancy  and  confusion,  that  Lord  Wei-  directini?  his  persuasion  Into  a  new 
ksiey  was  extremely  solicitous  to  gain  channel,  entreated  him  to  look  with  a 
posKssion  of  Batavia,  but  had  no  very  favorable  eye  on  Batavia.  But  he  was 
dear  and  definite  understanding  as  to  still  agitated  by  sad  forebodings  as  to 
tike  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  ef-  the  decision  of  this  unmanageable  Ad- 
iected.  But,  however  inadequate  his  miral.  After  def9atching  the  instruc- 
means,  and  ill-concerted  his  arran^  tions  which  have  already  been  com- 
ments, it  never  entered  into  the  mmd  municated  to  the  reader,  it  occurred 
of  Lord  Welleslejr  to  doubt  of  success,  to  Lord  Wellesley,  that  when  thus 
It  is  rather  amusing,  indeed,  to^  find  resolutely  pushed  forward  on  Batavia, 
him^  transmitting  authority  to  Colonel  he  (the  Admiral)  might  suddenly  turn 
Wellesley  to  draw  from  the  treasuries  round,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
of  Batavia  and  Mauritius  the  amount  passed,  say,  **  I  dislike  both  your  en- 
<tf  his  personal  disbarsements  at  Trin-  terprises,  but  if  I  must  choose  one, 
oomalee.  why,  give  me  the  Mauritius."    This 

Admiral  Rainier  was  still  a  thorn  in  was  a  contingency  unprovided  for,  and 
tlie  side  of  tlM  Governor-General,  supplennentary  instructions  were 
Over  his  nrivements  he  could  exercise  therefore  framed  to  meet  it.  Lord 
90  authority,  yet  he  flattered  himself,  Wellesley  was  too  anxious  for  the  Ad- 
that  the  urgency  of  his  representations  miral's  assistance  not  to  accept  it  on 
had  at  length  placed  that  officer  be-  any  terms.  He  willingly  gave  him 
tween  the  Scylia  and  Chary bdis  of  his  choice  of  pistols,  since  both  were  load- 
two  favorite  schemes.    The  Admiral  ed  with  a  charge  equally  deadly. 

*  The  ChwemoT'Otneral  to  Vice-Aimiral  Rainier^  Mt^'or-Oemral  Baird,  and 
Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  WtHeile^, 

**  Gwwnjomh  Fort-William,  Sth  Febraary,  1901. 

**  It  is  possible  that  his  Excellency  Vice-Admiral  Rainier  may  not  judge  it 
advisable  to  uncfertake  the  proposed  expedition  against  Batavia  during  the  pre- 
aent  season ;  and  that  his  Excellency  may  be  disposed  to  prefer  an  early  attack 
on  the  hUe  of  France.  In  order  to  provide  for  a  case  not  considered  in  any  of 
Bvy  despatc^ies,  by  the  present  oppc^tunity  I  think  fit  to  transmit  this  separate 
d^patch  for  eventual  use. 

**2,  If  his  Excellency  should  make  the  option  herein  supposed,  it  is  my 
wish  that  the  whole  of  the  armament^  assembled  at  Trincomalee  and  Pointe 
de  Galle,  should  proceed  to  the  Isle  of  France  at  such  period  as  his  Excellency 
shall  judge  proper. 

^3.  In  tnis  case,  the  land  forces  are  to  be  commanded  in  chief  by  Msjor- 
General  Baird,  and  the  Hon.  Colonel  Wellesley  is  to  proceed  with  the  expedi- 
tion as  second  in  command* 

*«  4.  On  the  arrival  of  the  armament  at  the  Isle  of  France,  his  Excellency 
Vlce-.Admiral  Rainier  and  Major-General  Baird  will  proceed  to  the  attack  and 
reduction  of  that  island,  according  to  the  plan  detailed  in  my  despatches  of 
the  22d  of  October,  180(K  to  his  Excellencv,  and  in  my  instructions  of  the  6th 
of  December,  1800,  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Wellesley,  who,  in  the  case  here  sup. 
posed,  is  to  deliver  those  instructions  to  Major-General  Baird,  previously  to  the 
departure  of  the  expedition  from  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

**&.  In  the  event  of  the  conouest  of  the  Isle  of  France,  Major-General  Baird 
and  the  Honorable  Colonel  Wellesley  are,  in  concert,  to  establish  such  a  gar- 
rison for  that  island  as  they  shall  think  adequate  to  its  protection,  the  Honora^ 
ble  Colonel  Wellesley  being  lef^  in  the  temporary  civil  and  military  govem- 
vaeat  of  the  island,  according  to  my  former  instructions.  His  Excellency 
Vjce-Admiral  Rainier  and  Major-General  Baird,  if  they  shall  judge  proper, 
will  piroceed  with  the  remaining  military  force  to  the  attack  of  Batavia. 

•*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  &c. 
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But  alas!  there  was  another  coq- 
tingency  for  which  ii  was  necessary 
to  provide.  The  Admiral  might  after 
all  prove  impracticable,  and  finally, 
though  unaccountably,  decline  all  co- 
operation. Even  in  this  case  the  ar- 
mament, though  shorn  of  half  its  ho- 
nors, was  to  proceed  on  its  march  to 
conquest,  with  the  trifling  difierence  of 
progiamme,  that  the  Mauritius  having 
oeen  postponed  to  Batavia,  merely  as 
a  bait  to  catch  the  Adminil,  it  was  to 
be  restored  to  its  former  priority, 
when  the  Admiral  refused  to  bite. 
General  Baird  therefore  was  directed 
to  proceed  oven  without  convoy  to  the 
Mauritius,  in  hope  of  falling  in  with 
some  of  the  Cape  squadron.  Lord 
Wellesley  having  written  to  Sir  Roger 
Curtis,  by  whom  it  was  commanded, 
soliciting  such  assistance  as  it  might 
be  in  his  power  to  afford. 

But  wiiutever  might  be  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  armament  at  Trin- 
comalee,  it  will  readily  be  supposed  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  plan,  that  it  should  be  honored 
by  the  presence  and  co<^peration  of 
Mr.  Stokes.  In  the  very  Inst  de- 
spatches, written  by  the  Governor- 
General,  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  armament,  we  find  another  an- 
nouncement of  the  approach  of  that 
estimable  individual  to  Trincomalee, 
accompanied  with  the  usual  teRtimo- 
nies  of  admiration  and  esteem.  We 
rejoice  to  say,  that  with  this  despatch 
terminated  the  absurdities  connected 
with  the  abortive  enterprises,  of  which 
the  readei  has  heard  so  much.  Not- 
withsmodrng  all  his  anxiety,  the  colo- 
nies in  question  were  not  destined  to 
be  added  to  the  British  dominions  du- 
ring the  administraiion  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley. 

But  we  have  now  done  with  a  sub- 
ject, in  treating  which  we  have  proba- 
bly been  led  too  much  into  trivial  de- 
tails, (Msseasing  little  interest,  except 
that  arising  from  their  connection  with 
Wellington.  The  reader  cannot  fail 
to  have  observed,  that  in  all  the  cor- 
reapondonce  connected  with  these 
transactions.  Colonel  Welletley  never 
once  aliudes  with  approbation  to  the 
plans  ot  Lord  Wellesley.  On  receiv- 
mg  his  appointment  he  repaireSj  to  the 
scene  ot  action,  without  offering  any 
opinion  on  the  subsequent  operations. 
On  arriving  there,  we  find  him  prompt 
in  action,  but  slow  in  decisioD.  No 
time  is  lost  in  completing  those  ar- 


rangements and  equipments  neeeasarj- 
to  render  efl^tive  the  force  under  his 
command,  while  he  calmly  and  pa* 
tiently  examines  all  the  circumstances 
by  which  success  or  failure  could  be 
be  affected.  Having  done  this,  he  no 
longer  hesitates  to  inform  Lord  Wel« 
Icflley,  that  his  plans  are  iil-ooncarted 
and  ill-ar ranged,  founded  in  fallaq^« 
and  if  persevered  in,  likely  to  termi* 
nate  in  defeat.  His  letter,  conveving 
these  opinions,  is  a  model  of  perspicu- 
ous and  convincing  reasoning,  and  the 
prudence  and  coolness  of  judgment^ 
which  marked  his  conduct  under  cir- 
cumstances of  considerable  difficultyt 
arQ  worthy  of  observation.  Had  he 
possessed  these  qualities  in  a  smaller 
degree,  and  stiffened  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  rash  hopes  and  falla- 
cious representations  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  he  would  in  all  probability  hare 
injur  d  his  own  reputation,  sacrificed 
the  force  under  nis  command,  and 
have  left  a  tarnish  on  the  Britidi 
arms. 

We  now  come  to  the  denouement 
of  the  piece.  WhUe  Colonel  Welles- 
ley  still  remained  in  command  of  the 
armament,  he  received,  through  Lord 
Clive,  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Dundas,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  Governor-General,  directing  a 
force  of  1000  Europeep,  and  2000  na- 
tive infantry,  to  be  sent  without  delay 
from  India  to  the  Red  Sea,  with  or- 
ders  that  Mocha  should  be  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  On  becoming  acqtminU 
ed  with  the  contents  of  this  despatch. 
Colonel  Wellesley  determined,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  authority  from  the  Governor- 
General,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Govemmem  at  home. 
He  therefore  embarked  the  troops  and 
pnxseeded  at  once  to  Bombay,  leaving 
a  letter  for  General  Baird,  informing 
him  of  his  proceedings.  At  Bombay 
he  expected  to  be  enabled  to  procure 
the  number  of  native  troops  wanting 
to  complete  the  requisite  quota,  and 
to  be  enabled  to  lay  in  sudi  store  of 
provisions  as  the  nature  of  service  ren- 
dered necessary. 

On  his  arrival  at  Bombay  Colonel 
Wellesley  labored  with  unwearied 
zeal  in  the  task  of  completing  the  or- 
ginization  and  equipment  of  the  troops. 
The  chief  command  of  the  expedhioQ 
was,  of  course,  invested  in  General 
Baird ;  but  that  officer  had  not  ar» 
rived,  and  the  whole  labor  of  prepa-^ 
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ratkm  oonsequently  devolved  on  Colo-  annofance  at  being  mipereeded  in  a 

nel   Wellesley,    whose    health    had  command  for  which  be  bad  never  so* 

leceDtly  been  much  impaired  by  the  licited,even  by  an  officer,  whose  supe- 

debilitating  influence  of  the  climate,  riority  of  claim  he  willingly  admitted. 

But  even  disease  did  not  bring  with  it  He  certalnl]^  would  not  have  been  in- 

any  relaxation  of  zeal  in  the  service  of  duced  to  ^uit  Mysore  for  the  subordi^ 

his  country ;  and  so  effectually  did  he  nate  appointment  to  which  the  vacilla* 

labor  to  accelerate  the  arrangements  tion  or  the  Governor-General  had  re- 

ibr  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  duced  him.     Even  tbe  favoritism  of 

that  when  General  Baird  arrived,  he  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  too  waver- 

feund  most  of  the  transports  ready  to  in^  and  precarious  to  benefit  its  object* 

put  to  sea,  and  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  It  had  ii\juredall  parties,  and  gratified 

days  six  of  them  sailed  for  Mocha,  none.    In  a  private  communication  to 

under  comcnand  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  lion.  Henry  Wellesley,  then  re- 

Beresford.  cently  arrived  from  England,  we  find 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  a  full  disclosure  of  the  fedings  to  which 

Colonel  Wellesley  felt  a  good  deal  of  we  have  alluded. 


**  ChtanUiheHon.  A  Wellesley  to  the  Hon.  H.  Wdlestey. 

**  Mt  Dbol  Hbhkt,  Bombay,  S3d  March,  1801. 

«*I  hove  received  your  note  of  tbe  8d  of  March,  but  none  of  your  other 
letters,  which  you  say  you  have  written  to  me.  I  hope  that  you  received 
those  which  (  wrote  to  jou,  while  you  were  in  England,  giving  an  account  of 
how  we  were  going  on  in  this  country.  I  enclosed  them  to  the  Doctor,  and 
desired  him  to  destroy  those  which  should  arrive  subsequent  to  your  departure^ 

Eour  return  to  this  country ;  so  that  some  of  them  written  lately  you  will 
ably  never  see.  1  was  very  anxious  about  you,  as  you  must  have  come 
the  Cape  in  the  track  of  the  French  privateers  homeward  bound  ;  and 
you  were  longer  on  your  passage  than  we  t:ad  reason  to  expect  you  would  be* 
I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  Government  this  day  about  my  departure  from 
Ceylon,  which  I  hope  will  explain  every  thing.  Whether  it  does  or  not,  I 
shall  always  consider  these  expeditions  as  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances 
Sot  me,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  could  hare  occurred ;  and  as  such  I  shall 
always  lament  them. 

**  I  was  at  tbe  top  of  the  tree  in  this  country ;  the  soyemments  of  Forts  SI. 
Qeorg^  and  Bombay,  which  I  had  served,  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  me^ 
and  Ihad  received  from  both  strong  and  repeated  marks  of  their  approbation. 
Before  I  quitted  the  Mysore  country,  I  arranged  the  plan  of  taking  possession 
of  the  ceded  districts,  which  was  done  without  striking  a  blow ;  and  another 
plan  for  conquering  Wynard  and  reconauering  Malabar,  which  I  am  inform- 
ed has  succeeded  without  loss  on  our  siae.  But  this  superoession  has  ruined 
all  my  prospects,  founded  on  any  service  that  I  may  have  rendered.  Upon 
this  point  I  mut  refer  jyrou  to  the  letters  written  to  me  and  to  the  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George  in  May  last,  when  an  expedition  to  Batavia  was  in  contem- 
platioQ ;  and  to  those  written  to  the  governments  of  Fort  St.  Georse,  Bombay, 
and  Ceylon ;  and  to  the  Admiral,  Colonel  Champagne,  and  myself,  when  the 
troops  were  assembled  in  Ceylon.  I  then  ask  you,  has  there  been  any  change 
whatever  of  circumsta&ces  that  was  not  expected  when  I  was  appointed  to  tne 
command  1  If  there  has  not  (and  no  one  can  say  there  has,  without  doing  in- 
justice to  tbe  Governor-General's  foresight),  my  superoession  must  have  been 
occasioned,  either  by  my  own  misconduct,  or  by  an  alteration  of  tbe  senti- 
ments of  the  Govemor-Gfeneral.  I  baVe  not  been  guilty  of  robbery  or  mur- 
der, and  he  has  certainly  changed  his  mind ;  but  the  world,  which  is  always 
good-natured  towards  tnose  whose  af&irs  do  not  f.xactly  prosper,  will  not,  or 
rather  does  not,  fail  to  suspect  that  both,  or  worse,  have  oeen  the  occasion  of 
ny  beinflT  banished,  like  General  Kray,  to  my  estate  in  Hungary.  I  did  not 
look,  and  did  not  wish,  for  the  appointment  which  was  given  to  me,  and  I  say 
that  it  would  probably  have  been  more  proper  to  give  it  to  somebody  else ;  but 
whea  it  was  given  to  me,  and  a  circular  written  to  Government  upon  the 
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tobject,  it  would  have  been  fkir  to  allow  me  to  bold  it  till  I  did  something  to 
tf^crve  to  lose  it. 

<«  I  put  private  considerations  out  of  the  Question,  as  thoy  ought  and  have 
had  no  weight  in  causing  either  my  original  apiK)lntment  or  my  suspension. 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  wliich  I  have  been  treated  by 
<9ovemment  upon  the  occasion.  However,  I  have  lost  neither  my  healtb» 
spirits,  nor  temper  in  consequence  thereof. 

**But  it  is  useless  to  write  any  more  upon  the  subject  of  which  I  wish  to  re- 
tain no  remembrance  whatever. 

**  I  enclose  a  memorandum  upon  the  subject  of  Trincomalee,  which  will 
point  out  to  you  the  inconveniences  of  that  port  as  une  of  rendezvous  or  equip- 
ment. You  will  find  it  of  use  in  the  next  expeditions.  Remember,  also,  that 
ft  is  difficult  for  ships  to  get  round  Ceylon  in  the  south-west  monsoon  after 
the  middle  of  March. 

"Yours,"  Ac 

But  whatever  might  be  the  extent  and  be  was  fully  prepared  to  proceed 

of  personal  sacrifice  it  involved,  Colo-  with  it.      Ail  bis  letters  written  at 

nel  Wellesley  was  not  the  man  to  this  period  prove  this  to  have  been 

shrink  from  the  performance  of  his  the  case.    We  quote  one  to  his  bra- 

duty.    His  lot  seemed  to  have  been  ther: — 
cast  with  the  expedition  to  EgypU 


Colofui  the  Hon.  A.  WeUeeky  $o  die  Hon.  H.  WtttesUy. 

,« Mr  Dbae  Hutrt,  Borobftv,  95th  Much,  tSOl. 

**  Letters  arrived  last  night  from  Muscat,  by  which  I  learn  that  it  is  pnv 
bable  that  Sir  Ralph  Aberorombie  has  commenced  his  operations.  If  the  ex- 
nedition  from  India  against  fi^pt  moans  any  thing,  it  is  to  encourage  the 
Mamelukes  in  Upper  Esyot  to  rise  against  the  French,  and  to  create  a  diver- 
mm  in  favor  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  This  must  be  done  inmiediatelyt 
or  as  soon  as  possible,  or  it  will  be  useless.  General  Baird  is  not  come. 
They  tell  me  that  he  will  find  it  difilcult  to  get  round  Ceylon,  and  the  Lord 
knows  when  he  will  arrive.  I  therefore  intend  to  go  off  immediately,  and  to 
commence  the  operations  in  the  Red  Sea  with  the  troops  now  there,  if  Gene- 
ral Baird  should  not  be  on  board  any  of  the  «hips  now  in  the  offing. 

**  My  former  letters  wiH  have  shown  you  how  much  this  will  annoy  me; 
but  I  have  never  had  much  value  for  the  public  spirit  of  any  man  who  does 
not  sacrifice  his  private  views  and  convenience,  wlien  it  is  necessary.  As  aH 
my  baggage,  &c.  are  on  board  ot  one  of  the  transports  not  yet  come  in,  I  gt> 
as  bare  as  possible. 

"Yours.'^&c. 

It  Wns  decreed  otherwise,  however,  mand  in  the  expedition  under  Baird. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  the  The  concluding  sentence  may  posai- 

circumstances  which  rendered  it  ne-  bly  excite  a  simle  :— 
ctesary  for  him  to  resign  his  com- 


**  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  W$Uesleyto  the  Hon.  H  Wdhileg. 

«  Mt  Dbae  Hbnrt,  Bombay,  3 1  it  M&reh,  180L 

^  When  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  25th,  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  be  able 
to  sail  the  next  day ;  but  on  that  night  I  was  siezed  with  a  fever,  which  has 
lasted  ever  since,  and  of  which  I  have  not  yet  recovered.  It  is  of  the  inter- 
mittent  kind.  General  Baird  has  arrived.  1  am  quite  distressed  about  my 
ofilcer^,  who  followed  me  through  the  Mysore  country.  However,  I  have 
seen  enough  already  to  be  certain,  that  if  I  do  not  go,  matters  will  be  unc(»i« 
fortable ;  and  if  I  well  can,  I  will  go.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
there  is  not  a  man  hero  who  would  have  come,  had  he  known  what  was  likelj 
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to  happen  to  me,  if  he  had  the  power  of  refusal.  lodeed,  in  this  respect,  the 
feelings  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army  agree  with  mine.  Mr.  Stokes  is  not 
yet  come.  '*  Believe  me,"  &e. 

The  letters  written  by  Colonel  tice.  He  is  even  careful  to  prevent 
Wellesley  from  Bombay  are  peculiar-  the  supposition  that  General  Baird's 
]y  iatere:iting,  from  the  degree  in  conduct  towards  him  had  not  been  all 
which  they  admit  us  to  a  knowledge  he  could  desire.  To  us  there  is  sonoe- 
^  his  private  feelings.  His  pride  had  thine  even  affecting  in  the  words, — 
evidently  been  wounded ;  but  he  is  **  I  have  been  a  slave  to  it  till  this 
(oilty,  even  in  thought,  of  no  injus-   moment^  notwithstanding  I  was  sicL" 

^  Coland  the  Hon.  A.  WeJUiky  to  the  Hon.  H.  WeUestey. 

"  Mr  BBA&  HsniT,  Bombay,  8th  April,  1801. 

**  My  fever  has  left  me,  but  I  am  still  weak,  and  I  have  got  another  disor- 
der, of  which  it  appears  the  medical  men  here  do  not  know  the  nature,  and 
which,  I  think  it  probable,  will  oblige  me  to  go  to  a  cold  climate.  This  cir- 
onmstanoe,  and  the  great  probability  held  out  by  the  the  late  despatches  from 
Europe,  that  Sir  Ruhih  Abercrombie's  attack  upon  Lower  Egypt  will  be  post- 
poned, or  rather  wilt  never  lake  place,  and,  therefore,  that  the  operations  pre 
posed  in  the  Red  Sea  will  likewise  be  relinquished,  have  induced  me  to  deter* 
mine  not  to  go.  1  shall  write  to  the  Governor-General  upon  this  subject,  as 
soon  as  I  am  able. 

•*  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  but  Justice  to  Cieneral  Baird  to  say,  that  his  conduct 
towards  me  has  by  no  means  occasioned  this  determmation,  but  that  it  has 
been  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  offered  Colonel  Coleman  to  appoint  him  De- 
puty  Quarter-Master-General,  which  the  latter  declined. 

■*  I  hope  that  if  the  service  goes  on,  matters  will  be  conducted  satisfactorily. 
I  have  been  a  slave  to  it  till  this  moment,  notwithstanding  I  was  sick ;  and  now 
they  have  only  to  take  care  of  what  they  have  j^ot,  till  the  operations  on  shore 
commence.  I  have  given  the  General  my  opinion  fully  in  writing  upon  thii 
part  of  the  subject. 

**  The  ships  are  all  gone,  e^tcepting  one  which  came  in  only  yesterday, 
having  sprung  a  leak  at  sea.  Arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  move 
the  troops  to  other  strips,  and  they  will  go  to-moirow.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  tne  state  of  the  ships,  the  troops,  the  water-casks,  &c.,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  had  not  conne  here,  the  expedition  would  have  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  Red  Sea  before  they  would  have  been  there  one  nK)nth.  The  10th  regi. 
noent  have  to  a  man  got  the  scurvy,  and  lost  above  twenty  men  on  their  pas. 
sage  from  Ceylon.  •*  Affectionately  yours,"  dtc. 

Much    intimacy   we  believe,   had  appreciated  the  high  qualities  of  the 

never  exited  between  Wellesley  and  other,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 

Balrd.    The   relative   circumstances  that  they  should  meet,  when  uinted  in 

in  which  they  were  placed  were,  per-  the  same  service,  with  very  pleasure* 

haps,    unfavorable    to   this.     Baird  able  feelings.  Certainly  Colonel  Wei. 

ooold  not  but  feel  that  Wellesley  had  lesley  did  not   imagiue  that  his  ap. 

been  made  the  instrument  of  injustice  pointment  coul(]  be  agreeable  to  Ge« 

towards  him,  and  the  knowledge  of  neral  Baird ;  and  the  following  des* 

the  latter  that  such  feelings  existed  patch  of  Lord   Wellesley  will  show 

XBUst  have  occasioned  some  constraint  that  his  anticipations  were  of  a  simi- 

hi  their  intercourse.     Though  each  lar  character  : — 
cf  the^e  eminent  men,  therefore,  fully 

••  The  Marquis  Wellesley  to  Major- Oenerdl  Baird, 

«BfT  DBAR  Gknvral,  Fort- William,  Febniary  10th  1601. 

"You  will  find,  by  your  Instructions  of  this  date,  that  your  present  destinfu 
tkm  18  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  the  great 
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object  of  expelline  the  French  from  that  most  important  position.  A  more 
worthy  sequel  to  the  storm  of  Serin^patam  could  not  be  presented  to  ^our 
genius  and  valor.  I  have  chosen  mj  brother  to  second  you  in  this  glorious 
enterprise,  and  I  rely  on  your  giving  the  public  the  full  benefit  of  his  talenta* 
\ij  admitting  him  to  ^our  cordial  confidence,  and  by  uniting  most  harmonU 
ously  and  zealously  with  him  in  the  prosecution  of  my  wishes. 

**  1  have  manifested  an  honorable  confidence  in  you  by  selecting  you  for 
this  service,  which,  if  successful,  will  attract  the  applause  and  admiratioa  of 
the  whole  world.  In  return,  I  claim  from  you  the  full  benefit  for  myself  and 
my  country,  not  only  of  your  services,  but  of  those  of  my  brother  and  of  all  the 
gallant  ana  able  officers  whom  he  has  brought  with  him  to  the  army.  I  desire 
Siat  you  will  arran^  some  mode  of  confirming  in  active  and  honorable  sta- 
tions the  whole  of  his  staff,  and  of  those  who  have  accompanied  him. 

••I  recommend  it  to  you  also  to  employ  Lieut.-Colonel  Murrajr,  of  the  84th, 
whom  I  shall  send  to  Mocha ;  he  has  been  active,  and  has  manifested  ability 
at  Suez  and  Aden.  I  also  recommend  Captain  Wilson,  aid-de-camp  to  Mr. 
Ihincan,  on  the  same  grounds  of  experience  in  the  anairs  of  Arabia  and 

**May  the  same  providential  protection  which  accompanied  you  to  the 
ffates  of  Tippoo  Sultaun's  palace  conduct  you  to  Cairo  ;  and  may  you  be  the 
happy  instrument  of  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  India — a 
work  so  nobly  commenced  in  Mysore  !  Remember  that  the  harmony  and 
cordial  union  of  our  counsels  in  the  field  wore  the  main  sources  of  all  our 
triumphs  in  that  glorious  war,  which  has  rendered  your  name  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  your  country.  For  the  rest  I  have  no  apprehension  ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  preserve  my  favorable  opinion»  by  preserving  unanimity  in  youi 
army. 

**  Believe  me,"  &c. 

The  reply  of  General  Baird  to  the  simplicity  of  style  it  exhibits  a  striking 

preceding  letter  is  worthy  of  a  gal-  contrast  to  the  embellished  and  rhe- 

lant   soldier,   and   would    do   honor  torical  composition  of  the  Governor* 

to  any   man.     A   noble  confidence  General.     We  cannot  resist  the  idea> 

breathes  in  every  line  of  it,  and  in  sure  of  giving  it  entire. 

**  MqjormCfeneral  Baird  to  the  Marquis  WeUeUeif. 

<«  Mt  Lord,  On  board  the  PhcBniz,  33d  Febmary,  1801. 

**  Your  Lordship's  instructions  to  me  of  the  10th  instant  I  have  penised  witk 
much  attention,  as  well  as' the  letters  to  which  they  refer,  pointing  out  many 
and  serious  difficulties.  I  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  every  possible  ex- 
ertion will  be  used  on  my  part  to  surmount  them ;  as  yet  I  have  never  met  with 
any  that  were  not  to  be  got  the  better  of  by  a  steady  perseverance,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  not  on  this  occasion.  The  greatest  difficulties  we  shall  have  to  encoun* 
ter  are,  a  regular  supply  of  provisions  and  the  means  of  moving  with  celerity ; 
but  as  these  depend  on  your  Lordship's  foresight,  and  from  the  arrangemeots 
you  have  already  made,  I  have -no  doubt  we  shall  be  enabled  tosurnKNint 
them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  at  present,  than  that  the  most  vig. 
orous  moisures  shall  be  adopted  to  endeavor  to  carry  into  full  efiect  the  grand 
object  i)f  the  expedition,  and  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  the  talents  of  your 
brother»  as  well  as  of  every  other  officer,  shall  have  full  scope ;  trust  roe,  my 
Lord,  I  harbor  no  little  jealousy.  All  in  my  breast  is  zeal  for  my  king  and 
country. 

''I  will  enieavor  to  make  such  an  arrangement  for  the  employment  of 
those  officers  intended  for  the  staff  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  as  I  hope  will 
meet  with  your  Lordship's  approbation. 

**  I  have  now  to  request  your  Lordship's  acceptance  of  my  warmest  acknow^ 
ledgments  for  the  very  handsome  and  friendly  manner  you  have  been  pleaaed 
to  express  yourself  towards  me,  and  particularly  on  this  occasion  in  your 
private  letter  of  the  10th  instant. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  die. 
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In  another  letter  to  lord  Welles-  the  kind   and  ccmciliatorv  ccxiduct 

ley  he  expresses  similar  sentiments,  of  General  Baird.      Nothing  can  be 

**Toiir  lordship   may  rest  assured,"  more    gratifying  than   to  know  that 

he  sajTs,   "^that  every  thing  in  my  the   feelings  <x  alienation   between 

power  shall  be  done  to  promote  and  such  men  not  only  ceased  on  more 

maintain  harmony  in  the  army   of  intimate   intercourse,   but   were   re- 

which  you  have  honored  me  with  the  placed  by  sentiments  of  sincere  and 

command,  and  particularly  with  your  lasting  regard.     It  would  be  injns- 

brother,   for   whom   I  entertain  the  tice  to  all  parties  were  we  to  omit 

most  sincere  r^ard."  quoting  the  following  letter.      It  is 

Colonel  Wellesley   was  not  of  a  lull  of  character, 
temperament  to  remain  unmoved  by 

Colonel  (he  Hon.  A.  Wellesley  to  Mafar^Oeneral  Baird. 

**  BsAft  General,  Bombay,  9th  April,  1801. 

''The  first  circumstance  I  have  to  detail  to  you  is  the  state  of  my  health« 
which  is  indeed  the  cause  of  this  letter.  I  have  had  no  fever  since  1  saw  you ; 
bot  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  breaking  out  of  which  I  complained  is  worse 
than  it  was ;  and  has  become  so  bad  as  to  induce  Bir.  Scott  to  order  me  to  be- 
gin a  course  of  nitrous  baths.  This  remedy,  exclusive  of  the  disease  itself,  is 
sufficient  to  induce  me  to  be  desirous  to  wait,  at  least  rather  longer  than  the 
Susannah  will ;  if  not  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  joining  you. 

'^  I  do  this,  I  assure  you,  with  reluctance,  notwitbstan<Iing  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  I  shall  soon  hear  of  your  being  recalled ;  however,  considering 
that  circumstance,  and  the  bad  state  of  my  body,  and  the  remedy  which  I  am 
obliged  to  use,  I  should  be  mad  if  I  were  to  think  of  going  at  this  moment. 

"  As  I  am  writing  upon  this  subject,  I  will  freely  acknowledge  that  my 
regret  at  being  prevented  from  accompanying  you  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  kind,  candid,  and  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  behav^  to- 
wards me ;  and  I  will  confess  as  freely,  not  only  that  I  did  not  expect  such  treat- 
ment, but  that  my  wishes  before  you  arrived,  regarded  going  upon  the  expe- 
dition, were  directly  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  at  this  moment.  I  need  not 
enter  further  upon  this  subject,  than  to  entreat  you  will  not  attribute  mv  stay 
to  any  other  motive  than  that  to  which  I  have  above  assigned  it :  and  to  in- 
form you,  that  as  I  know  what  has  been  said  and  expected  by  the  world  in 
general,  I  propose,  as  well  for  my  own  credit  as  for  yours,  to  make  known  to 
my  friends  and  to  yours,  not  only  the  diBtinfi;uished  manner  in  which  you  have 
behaved  towards  ine,  but  the  causes  which  nave  prevented  my  demonstrating 
my  gratitude,  by  giving  you  every  assistance  in  tne  arduous  service  which  you 
have  to  conduct. 

«I  shall  stay  here  as  Ions  as  the  season  will  permit,  and  then  I  propose 
to  go  round  to  Madras ;  and  if  I  cannot  get  well,  I  believe  I  must  try  a  cold 
dimate. 

**  The  Maria  Louisa  is  unable  to  go  on  at  present,  and  the  80th  ^regiment 
will  sail  by  Saturday  in  the  Morad  Bey,  160 ;  the  Nelson,  70 :  the  Dundas, 
70;  and  about  sevent^r  followers  distributed  in  the  three  ships.  They  will 
have  six  months'  provisions  of  every  thing,  even  of  meat  The  Asia  would 
have  been  taken  up  for  this  detachment,  according  to  your  desire,  only  that 
she  Is  dismasted,  and  wants  copper  on  her  bottom ;  and  the  owners  were 
desirous  she  should  go  into  dock,  if  only  for  three  days,  before  she  should  ta^e 
her  departure  for  the  Red  Sea.  This  operation,  however,  and  the  equipment 
of  her  with  masts,  dec.,  were  likely  to  take  more  time  than  will  be  lost  by  the 
slow  smling  of  the  vessels  above  mentioned ;  and  I«  therefore,  preferred  them» 
wad  they  viill  be  ready  immediately. 

**!  ^[iclose  the  memorandum  upon  your  operations,  and  I  refer  you  to  my 
pahlic  letter  for  other  matters.    Wishing;  you  every  success, 

•*Beueveme,^'&c. 

With  this  we  terminate  the  present  article.  Our  next  will  present  the 
Tictor  of  Assaye. 

VO!L.XU.  19 
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▲  870RT  OF  THB  BEIGK  OF  CHABLBS  IX. 


7B0IE  THB  OEBMAV. 


Tm  Duke  Lewis  Gonzasa,  the  heir 
of  Mantuat  was  standing  by  the  win- 
dow of  his  chamber  in  the  Louyre. 
He  had  juist  dismissed  the  attendant* 
and  had  extineuished  the  lights  which 
he  had  placed  upon  the  table,  as  if  to 
surrouna  himself  without  with  the 
same  gloom  which  weighed  upon  his 
spirit  within.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  unsuccessful :  for  the  silver  moon- 
light, which  had  at  first  been  over- 
powered by  the  glare  of  the  tapers, 
now  poured  into  the  apartment  in  its 
full  lustre,  and  illuminated  the  busy 
and  crowded  street  beneath.  The  light 
which  streamed  upon  all  objects  around 
him  seemed  to  increase  the  discom- 
posure of  the  Prince ;  he  ^ed  from 
Uie  window  with  loolra  of  mipatience 
almost  approaching  to  passion. 

••  Am  1  not  a  fool,"  said  he  at  length, 
■^thus  to  fall  in  love  with  a  statue,  and 
still  more  so  to  lose  my  temper,  that 
a  mere  statue  should  be  without  heart 
and  without  feelino:1  Yes,  a  statue 
indeed,  she  is  rightly  named ;  such  is 
Diana  of  Severs.  But,  I  will  have 
done  with  this  folly.  I  will  direct  my 
affections  to  a  worthier  object.  Her 
companion,  the  Princess  Rente,  has 
charms  that,  had  not  mine  eyes  been 
blinded  by  some  spell,  must  have  east 
into  the  shade  the  marble  beauties  of 
Diana.  She  is  the  sister  of  the  King. 
True ;  but  a  Prince — who  sees  before 
him  m  no  remote  perspective  the  pros- 
pect c^  a  throne,  may  surely,  without 
I>resumption,  llA  his  eyes  even  to  that 
ofty  prize.  Yes,  Diana,  you  have 
rejected  my  hand — you  have  forbid- 
den my  attentions— you  shall  be  gra- 
tified ;  I  shall  bestow  them  elsewhere." 
His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  an  attendant,  who,  asto- 
nished at  findine  the  tapers  extin- 
guished,  stood  in  the  doorway  without 
entering. 

•*What  is  the  matter^  said  the 
Duke  with  some  irritation. 

~My  Lord,  the  unknown  page,  who 
has  called  twice  without  seeing  you, 
is  here  a  third  time.  He  ob^rved 
you  enter  the  palace,  and  though  I 
told  him  you  had  eiven  orders  not  to 
be  disturbed,  he  wm  not  go  away,  but 


insists  on  speaking  to  you.  I  have 
therefore  ventured  to  announce 
him." 

**  Light  the  tapers  again,"  said  the 
Duke,  endeavoring  to  overcome  the 
renmant  of  his  feeling  of  ill-humor. 
••Let  him  enter." 

A  young  man  entered,  dressed  io 
the  plain  garb  of  a  citizen,  yet  ar- 
ranged wltn  a  certain  air  ojf  studied 
simplicity  ;  its  dark  color  relieved  by 
a  small  white  scarf,  worn  on  the 
shoulder,  like  that  of  a  knight.  The 
Duke  eyed  his  visitor  with  astonish- 
ment ;  for  the  figure  which  this  simple 
attire  invested  was  one  to  which  the 
coiu't  of  Charles,  remarkable  as  it 
then  was  ibr  its  display  of  manlr 
beauty,  scarcely  furnished  a  parallel. 
The  fine  proportion  of  the  limbs  was 
equalled  by  the  beauty  of  the  features* 
on  which  sat  an  expression  of  boldness 
derived  from  the  consck)U8ness  of  their 
power,  with  which,  however,  the  mo- 
desty of  his  bearing  was  at  variance. 

••What  is  your  wish  with  met** 
said  Don  Lewis,  with  a  piercing  look, 
and  in  a  tone  in  which  his  secret  vexa- 
tion  was  perceptible. 

The  youth  made  a  sudden  and  appa- 
rently almost  involuntary  movement^ 
as  if  to  clasp  his  hand ;  he  dropped 
his  own,  however,  immediately,  and 
said  with  some  confusion,  ••  To  obtain 
something  which  at  present  you  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  grant,  and  yet 
upon  which  my  whole  hope  is  placed." 

••And  that  is" continued   the 

Duke,  still  eyeing  him  steadily, 

••It  is  three  days,"  replied  the 
youth,  ••  since  I  came  to  Pans :  on  the 
very  day  of  my  arrival  your  first  pa^ 
was  killed  by  a  fall  of  his  horse  iq 
hunting.  I  come  to  ask  his  place; 
lor  I  am  not  accustomed  to  make  my 
way  up  to  preferment  from  below." 

••Hah!  — that  place  is  not  to  be 
obtained  so  lightly.  Who  are  you  T* 
••  A  stranger,"  replied  the  youth, 
••as  my  accent  must  have  informed 
you.  1  am  what  I  api>ear.  If  you 
are  pleased  with  my  outside,  you  snail 
not  nnd  yourself  deceived  in  the  inner 
man ;  but  I  have  no  recommendations 
to  present  to  you. 
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*Wkeooe  are  you  UmoI  of  what 

**!/ 1  pleaM  yout  my  lord«  my  aeal 
shall  do  DO  diacredit  lo  it." 

*  Yoa  may  j^fiase  me,  but  that  k 
DoteDouffh.'^ 

*LeC  It  be  enough.  How  easy  it 
would  be  for  me  to  invent  a  alory,  to 
aahilHt  papers  and  letters  of  reconw 
mendation ;  but  I  disdain  to  deceive  a 
good  and  confiding  master  by  a  lie, 
and  I  eatmot  tell  the  troth.  My  wish 
IS  simply  to  form  myself  under  so  re- 
nowned a  master  of  arms»  and  believe 
me  Ishall  do  you  no  discredit" 

**  What  is  your  name  1" 

"■I  call  myself  Caussade  de  St.  Mei- 
greC;  but  that  is  not  my  real  name." 

**  Young  man,  I  too  am  young,  but 
older  than  you.  Believe  me,  no  good 
can  oome  of  half  revelationa.  If  yon 
would  gain  my  confidence— be  <»en 
with  me.    Tell  me  aU." 

**I>uke  1"  exclaimed  the  youth,  in- 
terrupting him,  *<have  I  not  already 
Id  wbati nave  said  shown  the^preatest 
confidence  t  I  intrust  you  with  my 
life,  with  mj  hapynoss  and  willing 
ly  would  I  intrust  you  with  all,  did 
not  the  vow  which  I  have  made  to  my 
lady  forbids" 

**  Your  lady  I"  repeated  the  Duke^ 
aoarcely  restraining  a  slight  sneer  as 
his  eye  glided  over  the  bcSurdless  beau- 
ty of  the  youth,  and  rested  on  the 
white  scarf  he  wore;  **  and  that  scarf 
is  ot'  course  of  her  color  V 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  youth. 

^Strange!"  whispered  Qonzaga  to 
himself  and  the  word  was  no  sooner 
ottered  than  a  sudden  thought  seemed 
to  cross  his  mind.  He  rose  and  stood 
ior  a  moment  before  the  mirror,  as  if 
connparing  his  own  noble  and  express- 
ive matures  with  those  of  the  youth ; 
then  continuing  his  whimpered  solilo- 
ouy,  **Be  it  so,"  he  said.  *«Could  I 
and  a  better  or  fitter  revenge  than  that 
this  proud  beauty  should  prefer  the 
page  to  the  prince,  the  boy  to  the 
man  T — that  she  has  perhaps  already 
done  so.  f  will  make  the  experiment 
Cauflsade,"  turning  to  the  page,  **  I 
wfli  try  at  least  how  &r  you  are  qua- 
lified to  fill  the  place  of  my  poor  fol- 
lower." 

That  very  evening  Caussade  was  ad- 
mttled  into  the  service  of  the  Prince. 
He  seemed  oveijoved  at  his  situation. 
Not  so  Oonaaga  himself.  As  he  lay 
that  night  tossing  on  his  couch,  lie 
a  little  to  repent  the  piecipi* 


tancy  with  which  he  had  acted.  The 
refl^Uion  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
thus  perhaps  been  the  means  of  ena- 
bling an  adventurer  to  prosecute  some 
unworthy  design  against  her  whom  he 
secretlv— though  he  could  hardly  saj 
why— believed  to  be  the  object  of  his 
attentions,  and  yet  he  felt  again  as  if 
he  could  rely  securely  on  the  cold 
*heart  and  icy  virtue  a(  Diana.  A 
v<»ce  within  whispered  that  she  who 
had  remained  untouched  by  the  ho^ 
norable  homage  of  the  Prince's  heart, 
would  not  yield  to  the  arts  or  idle  flat- 
teries of  a  page.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  both ; 
and  should  his  worst  apprehensioos  be 
confirmed,  he  would  then  at  least  have 
the  bitter  comfort  of  knowing  that 
Diana  had  been  unworthy  of  his  love, 
and  would  be  enabled  to  banish  en- 
tirely every  lingering  thought  c^  her 
from  his  bosom. 

Several  weeks  elapsed,  but  with  all 
his  atteotioo  the  Duke  could  perceive 
no  traces  of  the  least  intelligence  or 
even  acquaintance  between  the  page 
and  the  fhir  Diana.  He  thought  he 
perceived  Indeed,  that  when  Ciuissade 
was  in  the  company  of  the  Princess  of 
Nevers,  and  her  nriend  the  Princess 
Ren^  as  he  sometimes  had  occasion 
to  be,  while  in  attendance  on  the  per- 
son of  the  Prince,  the  page's  eye  spar- 
kled with  unusual  lustre  ;  but  if  so,  it 
encountered  no  answering  slow  on  the 
part  <^  Diana ;  and  her  look  still  wore 
that  calm  and  moveless  beauty  which 
formod  its  habitual  expression.  To 
the  Duke  himself,  since  she  had  de- 
clined the  ofifer  of  his  hand,  her  con- 
duct was  marked  by  all  her  former 
^Dtleness ;  nay,  he  almost  thought  at 
times  that  he  could  trace  an  air  of  pity 
in  her  eye,  as  it  rested  upon  him — 
though  the  instant  Jie  turned  towards 
her,  or  addressed  her,  she  seemed  to 
shrink  into  herself,  and  to  resume  her 
fornser  air  of  impassiveoess. 

While  Caussade  continued  to  rise  in 
the  good  graces  of  his  master,  his  posi- 
tion among  his  fellow-servants  was 
very  difierent.  In  prc^rtion  as  he 
was  zealous  and  dutiful  in  presence  of 
his  master,  he  was  dictatonal  and  im^ 
perious  among  the  household:  con- 
triving with  great  dexterity  to  throw 
upon  his  companions  all  the  trouble- 
some and  disagreeable  duties  of  his 
office,  apd  yet  m  such  a  manner  that 
they  did  not  venture  to  complain,  for 
therapdand  mysterious  way  in  which 
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he  had  at  once  been  placed  over  their 
heads,  and  the  obvious  Areedom  with 
which  he  treated    even  his  roaster, 

giainly  showed  that  he  was  far  deeper 
1  the  Duke's  confidence  thui  them- 
selves. His  uncommon  dexterity  in 
every  thing  relating  to  hunting,  and 
the  presence  of  mind  which  he  had 
occasional  opportunities  of  showing, 
had  not  only  w6n  the  &vor  of  the' 
Duke,  but  even  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  King,  at  whose  hunting  parties 
he  now  formed  a  regular  attendant. 
To  the  King's  inquiry  atter  his  birth, 
he  had  answered  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  nobleman  of  Savo3r ;  and  al* 
tiiough  his  accent  was  evidently  that 
ofa  foreigner,  he  spoke  French  with 
80  much  fluency,  that  it  would  have 
required  a  more  practiced  ear  than 
was  then  to  be  found  at  the  Cknirt  to 
determine  to  what  nation  he  owed  his 
birth. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer  morning 
about  this  time,  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  though  giving  promise  ofa  sultry 
dav,  still  shone  only  with  a  mild  and 
renreshing  warmth,  that  two  females 
were  seen  standing  side  by  side  on  a 
terrace  of  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  to 
which  the  Court  had  removed  with 
Ae  commencement  of  summer.  An 
arbor,  composed  of  rare  and  fragrant 
plant!  arranged  in  flower-pots,  the 
branches  of  which  were  entwined  in 
fiBstoons  above  their  heads,  shaded 
them  from  the  sun,  and  almost  con- 
cealed them  from  the  eye. 

The  one  was  little,  delicate,  ethe- 
real,  such  as  one  would  picture  a  sylph, 
though  a  complexion  inclining  to  the 
brunette,  and  two  dark  eyes  that 
sparkled  like  plavful  lightmnff,  gave 
token,  after  all,  or  her  terrestml  ori- 
gin. The  other  was  tall,  slender,  wiUi 
features  of  the  most  regular  beauty ; 
the  slightest  tinffe  of  color  animated 
her  cheek  ;  mildness  and  repose  spoke 
from  the  dark  hue  of  her  eye,  while 
a  dewy  moisture  within  it  gave  to  her 
countenance  an  expression  of  still  me- 
lancholy, which  seemed  to  apeak  of 
sacrifice  and  resignation.  Tne  for- 
mer was  the  princess  Rente  of  France 
—  the  latter  her  friend,  Diana  rf 
Nevers. 

The  cheerfhl  note  of  preparation 
for  the  hunt,  which  rose  from  the 
castle  court  bdow,  had  aroused  the 
roval  princess  at  an  early  hour, 
waking  her  friend,  who,  according 


to  the  custom  of  the  time,  shared  with 
her,  as  dame  d^aUmrt^  her  chamber 
and  her  couch,  they  hastened,  in  light 
morning  attire,  to  the  terrace,  where^ 
concealed  within  their  flowery  arbor, 
they  waited  to  witness  the  departure 
of  the  royal  cavalcade.  They  stood 
there  in  silence,  with  eyes  and  ears 
intent,  till  the  train  wound  out,  the  last 
blast  of  the  horn  sounded,  and  the 
castle  gates  were  again  closed.  The 
Princess  Rente  turned  to  her  friend 
with  a  look  of  archness  in  her  coun- 
tenance. She  saw  that  the  shade  of 
pensiveness  which  generally  charac- 
terised her  looks  had  now  gathered 
itself  into  tears. 

~  Do  I  see  aright  V*  she  exclaimed 
joyfully.  ^  Yes ;  you  are  not  the  cold 
statue  which  the  dourt  Calls  you.  Ah  I 
that  stolen  glance,  which  sought  yoa 
from  below,!  see,  has  found  its  object. 
You  have  a  heart,  Diana ;  conceal  it 
not." 

Diana  locted  at  her  as^if  with  sur- 
prise. **  I  observed  no  glance,"  said 
she^  with  a  constrained  smile,  through 
which,  however,  a  suppressed  si^ 
made  its  way. 

•^Happy  |irl!"  relied  the  Prin- 
cess,  liff btemng  her  heart  by  a  load 
sigh,  wnich  she  did  not  seek  to  sup- 
press.  ••  Why  deny  it  1  You  are  not 
prevented  by  the  ceremonial  of  a  court 
or  the  caprice  of  an  imperious  brother 
Aromfdlowing  the  inclmationsof  your 
heart  Why  look  you  on  me  so  sus- 
piciously 1  Lay  that  glowing  cheek 
on  my  bosom,  and  confess  to  me-* 
*  Sister,  1  am  happy.'  Ah  I  had  that 
glance  been  directed  to  me  I"  And 
so  saying,  she  embraced  her  fnend 
with  agitation,  burying  her  cheeks 
and  eyes  in  her  bosom,  as  if  seekinff 
to  conceal  the  tears  which  threatened 
to  burst  forth  amidst  the  folds  of  her 
drapery. 

M  understand  ye  not.  Rente ;  speak 
more  plainly." 

**Tne  glance— must  I  i^>eak  it! — 
of  the  fair  Caussade,  '*  whispered  the 
Princess,  looking  up  with  an  air  of 
suspicious  f^r :  **  he  alone  observed 
us.  As  he  rode  out,  I  saw  him  turn 
round  twice  to  gaze  upon  you." 

^  I  observed  him  not,"  said  Diana, 
coldly,  almost  contemptuously. 

^  And  yet  there  glitters  a  trembliiu[^ 
moisture  in  your  eye.  On  whom,  u 
not  on  hhn,  were  its  glances  directed? 
Why  do  you  blush  1  I  disguise  not 
my  feelings.     My    brother*s   train 
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coooitsof  the  very  flower  of  ddvalry. 
To  Charles  himself  Nature  has  not 
been  indifferent ;  but  I  have  e^^es  on- 
ly  for  one.  For^^ive  your  friend  if, 
occapkd  with  her  own  thoughts,  she 
has  iSuled  to  ^y  out  your  favorite, 
and  tell  mc,  without  further  cooceal- 
moit,  who,  amidst  that  |;littering  oa* 
vilcade,  appears  the  fiurest  and  the 
most  ami&ble  in  yotireyes.  Nay,  no 
preaching  tones,"  said  aoe,  laying  her 
finger  on  Diana's  lips.  ^  Be  gentle ; 
lepel  not  my  oonfiaence ;  for  I,  too, 
feel  impelled,  b^  an  irresistible  temp. 
tatioD,  to  depomt  a  sweet  secret  m 
your  breast  Who  is  the  fidjpest  aud 
the  roost  amiable  r* 

**  Be  it  80  then,"  said  Diana  gazing 
on  her  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  **  your 
ooofideoce  is  dearer  to  me  than  any 
thing.  The  fairest,  say  you — in  truth, 
Seoee,  I  know  notr-but  the  most 
amiable  is  the  Duke  Gonzaga." 

**GoDzagar'  exclaimed  the  Prin* 
teas,  with  surprise,  **and  is  it  he  you 
later 

"Love  him!"  repeated  Diana,  *«I 
said  not  that ;  and  yet,  Rente"~and 
ifae  with  difficulty  reprised  her  tears, 
— "  I  almost  believe  so.  But  fear  not 
You  see  how  his  whole  attachment,  his 
whole  attentions  are  4ii^ected  to  you 
alone.  Mistake  me  not..  It  is  not  love, 
-4t  is  sisterly  anxiety  mich  agitates 
me.  What  can  come  of  iti  Your 
brother  will  never  bestow  your  hand 
upon  the  Duke.*' 
"I  lofe  him  not,"  said  the  Princess, 

hastily;  "but  you! This  does  in- 

deed  surprise  me.  Why  then  did  you 
refuse  his  hand,  or  are  the  reports  of 
his  secret  courtship  and  your  refusal 
untrue  1    I  cannot  believe  it." 

**  Were  he  again  to  offer  me  his 
hand  it  would  be  again  refused,"  said 
Diana,  sinkiiu^  her  eves  to  the  i^round. 
**How  ara  f  to  understand  this!" 
**  His  happiness  is  too  dear  to  me  to 
illow  me  to  sacrifice  his  prospects  on 
my  account.  A  prineely  coronet  in 
mspect  is  his ;  but  were  his  uncle  in 
Ibntua  dead,  his  pretensions  are  not 
a>  clear,  so  undiluted,  but  that  in  that 
hmd  of  intrigue  he  would  have  attnde 
need  of  powerful  connections,  active 
relations,  and  ample  treasures  to  sup- 
port his  clainos.  What  could  the  poor 
paientless  Princess  of  Nevers  do  for 
'  aimi  A  union  wifli  me  would  only 
dosethedoor  against  his  rights  and 
make  his  wife  a  burden  to  him." 
19* 


«*  StrangBb  overscrupulous  girl  !** 
said  the  Princess,  lookmg  at  her  in- 
tently and  with  surprise^"*  You  mlehl 
be  happ3r,  and  yet  for  the  sake  <»  a 
mere  chimera  you  sacrifice  that  hap- 
piness. Alas!  what  have  we  poor 
maidens  left  in  this  world,  if  we  are 
voluntarily  to  saorifice  its  brightest 
jewel— love  ?  I  must  resign  it,  I  was 
born  to  do  so— but  you — strange !" 

**  Then  learn  from  me,  dear  Ren^e, 
to  make  the  sacrifice  patiently  when  it 
must'be  made." 

**  I  shall  make  none  to  which  I  am 
not  compelled  by  outward  force,"  said 
Rente,  with  emotion.  **  And  so  it  is  to 
me  that  your  faithless  swain  pays  his 
court  1  1  will  not  deny  that  I  was  flat^ 
tered  by  the  thought  of  being  able  by  a 
ffentle  smile  to  atone  foryour  coldness ; 
but  now  since  this  confidence  I  look 
upon  the  matter  in  another  light.  I 
love  him  not— and  could  not— Oh ! 
Diana,  ungrateful  fUend"— stopping 
tkorU  and  concealing  her  glowing 
cheeks  on  the  bosom  of  her  niend— 
^Oh,  Diana!  you  have  attached  to 
yourself  a  sweeter  Klanoe,and  will  not 
perceive  it :  Oh !  now  I  loathe  this 
greatness,  which  scares  from  the  heart 
everv  feeling  of  love." 

**  What  do  you  moan,"  said  Diana  | 
**  and  of  what  glance  do  you  speak  ?" 

**•  Of  that  which  reached  you  without 
your  knowing  of  it— Kif  that  of  the 
handsome  Caussade." 

**  The  madman !"  repUed  Diana,  in 
a  tone  of  irritation.  •*  True,  it  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  witnessed  his 
shamelessglances— not  directed  indeed 
to  me,  but  to  you ;  although  I  will  not 
deny  it,  I  perceived  also  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  make  use  of  me  as  a  device 
to  conceal  their  true  direction.  Be  can- 
did with  me,  Rente!  you  know  it  as  well 
as  I ;  trust  not  the  audacious  youth." 

« I  wished  but  to  hear  it  confirmed  by 
you,"  said  Rente,  blushmt^;  ''but  yo« 
call  him  shameless,  audacious.  Why 
sol  because  he  has  an, open  heart— 
an  eye  for  beauty — because  love  gives 
him  courage  to  oare  any  thing" 

Their  conversation  was  here  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  some  of 
the  attendants  of  the  Princess,  to  an- 
nounce that  her  presence  was  required 
in  some  of  the  usual  monotonous  avo- 
cations of  the  day.  Nor  did  the 
friends  find  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
again  till  the  verier  beils  were  ring^ 
in|^  and  the  hnnting  puiy,  amidst  a 
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peal  of  woodland  music  had  re-enter- 
ed the  castle. 

Rente  pressed  the  hand  <^  Diana, 
and  whispered,  **  I  hare  thought  of  all 

Jou  said.  You  are  a  saint,  Diana, 
owever  heathenish  your  name  may 
sound.  Yet  even  the  saints  are  per- 
mitted to  be  happy— and,  by  oar  Lady, 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  you  so : 
Gonzaga  shall  be  yours." 

•*  For  God's  sake,"  exclaimed  the 
Princess  of  Nevers,  in  terror,  **  let  me 
not  have  occasion  to  repent  my  confi- 
dence in  you !'' 

••That  you  shall  not,"  replied  Re- 
ate.  •*  Confide  in  me :  I  will  not  in- 
terfere, if  such  is  your  resolve ;  but,  at 
least,  be  not  anery  if  I  would  fkin 
learn  whether  Gonzaga  is  to  be  the 
man.  Listen,  and  do  not  chide  me.  I 
have  spent  the  morning,  as  usual,  in 
the  apartment  of  the  DvK^ess  of  Man- 
tua, tumbling  over  her  books.  She  is  a 
very  learned  lady,  as  you  know,  though 
she  makes  little  pretension  to  it  Among 
others,  I  met  with  a  thick  quarto  vo- 
lume, written  on  vellum,  and  illumina- 
tied'  with  strange  painted  figures. 
Enow  you  of  what  the  book  treated  t 
Of  natural  magic !  The  Duchess  and 
I  talked  a  great  deal  about  it :  it  is  all 
perfectly  innocent,  I  assure  you.  And 
DOW,  tell  me" — said  she,  pausing,  and 
putting  her  finger  to  Her  forehead — 
••  do  you  happen  to  have  in  your  pos- 
session any  sword  or  weapon  belong- 
ing to  your  faimly  1" 

••  I  believe,"  said  Diana,  with  soqne 
Airprise,  ••my  brothers,  when  they 
joined  the  army,  left  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles in  my  possession ;  and  that  there 
are  weapons  among  them." 

••  Excellent !"  exclaimed  her  friend, 
clapping  her  hands  joyfully  tocher. 
••Come,  come!"  And  hurrmng  to 
the  wardrobe,  she  was  not  long  in 
finding  a  sword  among  its  miscella- 
neous contents. 

••  But  explain,  explain,"  cried  Diana, 
following  ner. 

••  We  navo  found  what  was  want- 
ing. Ere  to-HKMTOW  morning — if  jrou 
have  courage  to  confide  in  good  spirits 
•*-you  shall  know  whether  Gonzaga  it 
destined  to  be  yours  or  not.  Natural 
nagic,  you  must  know,  Diana,  teaches 
us,  that  if  any  one,  man  or  woman, 
wishes  to  know  whether  the  beloved 
object  shall  be  theirs,  fihe  must  place 
under  his  pillow  a  naked  sword ;  and 
if  she  dream  of  him  during  the  night. 


when  he  sleeps  above  tiie  blade,  her 
wishes  shall  be  realised.     Why  do 

Jou  look  at  me  thus  doubtingly  1  The 
our  is  favorable.  The  Duke  is  en- 
gaged at  a  late  dinner  with  the  King : 
we  can  cross  his  mother's  apartment, 
who  is  now  gone  to  ve^rs.  A  small 
stair,  as  you  know,  leads  from  her 
chamber  to  his  sleeping-room:  we 
cannot  be  surprised ;  and  we  can  easi- 
ly conceal  the  weapon  in  the  folds  of 
our  robes." 

The  princess  of  Nevers  had  listened 
in  silence,  with  a  blush  on  her  che^ : 
she  had  involuntarily  pressed  the  hand 
of  her  friend — a  gentle  hope  seemed 
unconsciously  to  arise  in  her  mind  and 
to  be  reflected  in  her  looks ;  but  sud- 
denly calming  her  emotion,  she  ex- 
claimed, ••To  the  Duke's  chamber. 
Oh  !  neve^— never  will  I  do  that  which 
would  call  a  blush  into  m^  cheek,  even 
though  undetected ;  I  will  never  do 
that  which  the  whole  world  might  not 
behold.  Would  Ben^  of  France 
advise  her  friend  to  do  what  she  cod> 
ceives  to  be  beneath  her  own  digni- 
tyl" 

••Had  I  the  same  inducement, 
Diana,  I  would  not  hesitate  an  in- 
stant." 

••I  cannot." 

!•  And  you  believe  me  capable  of 
leading  my  friend  into  a  snare  I  would 
myself  avoid  ?  Give  me  the  sword,  I 
will  myself  place  it  under  his  pillow." 

••You  1  the  suiter  <^  the  King,  eater 
the  chamber  of  the  Duke !" 

••  And  why  not  1  He  is  not  there. 
Come  to  the  window ;  see  how  busily 
the  pa^  and  servants  are  still  occu- 
pied with  the  banquet.  Come,  I  will 
take  your  place." 

••  O,  Rente,  be  prudent.  Should  any 
one  meet  you"— - 

••  Accompany  me  only  to  the 
Duchess's  apartment  Once  there,  all 
is  easy.  On  the  little  stair  leading  to 
the  Duke^  there  is  no  chance  of  meet- 
ing anv  one.  And  should  impossi^ 
bilities  happen," she  added,  ••a  Prin- 
cess may  lose  her  way  in  the  daric 
passages  of  the  castle  as  well  as 
othets." 

••Do  as  you  will  then,"  said  Diana, 
••  but  remember  your  promise." 

They  soon  reached  the  apartment 
of  the  Duchess.  Rente,  light  as  a 
njrmph,  with  one  finger  placed  on  her 
smiling  mouth,  and  the  sword  in  her 
other  hand,  fiew  without  hesitatmi 
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towards  tbe  door  in  the  tapettry  lead- 
ing to  the  stair,  and  disappeared. 
Anzioasly,  and  with  beating  heart, 
Diana  awaited  her  return  in  Uie  mid- 
dle of  the  room ;  she  could  not  hear  a 
footstep,  so  gently  had  the  Princess 
ascendM  the  stair.  She  counted,  with 
anxiety,  the  minutes  till  her  return, 
which  was  not  long  delayed ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  ndseless  step  with  which 
die  had  mounted  the  stairs,  Diana 
now  heard  her  rush  down  tlie  stair  as 
if  pursued.  She  burst  into  the  room, 
glowing,  breathless,  almost  sinkins^  to 
ue  ground  but  for  the  support  of  the 
sword  which  she  still  held  in  her  hand, 
and  with  terror  in  her  looks  she  threw 
herself  into  the  clasping  arms  of  her 
frieod. 

"  What  has  happened  1"  exclaimed 
the  latter,  almost  on  the  point  of  faint- 
ing, like  her  friend. 

**0h,  nothins — nothing;  and  yet 
everything!  Nothing  that  will  be- 
tray vou ;  but  I— I  am  lost  And  yet 
wcmla  I  not  exchange  that  moment  for 
a  crown." 

''Speak— 4n)eak— I  am  dying  with 
amdety  ana  terror,^  interrupted 
Diana. 

•«Ohl  would  I  had  died  before 
this^**  cried  the  princess,  bursting  out 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  ''But  stay — 
calm  Tourself — you  shall  hear  all. 
First,  however,  we  must  conceal  the 
sword,^  and  seating  herself,  she  enve- 
loped it  dexterously  in  the  folds  of  her 
dieas.  "  Listen,  then.  I  reached  the 
Duke's  chamber.  The  atmosphere 
iblt  &int  and  sultry — I  never  was 
eonscioas  of  such  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion. I  summoned  up  courage,  now- 
ever,  and  stood  for  a  moment listeninff 
under  the  doorway.  All  was  still 
around  me — not  a  hush.  Alas,  it  was 
a  treacherous  stillness.  1  advanced 
towards  the  bed  with  a  stealthy  pace. 
I  drew  back,  with  hasty  hand,  the 
silken  curtains.  The  chamber,  as 
you  know,  fronts  the  west.  The  last 
mddv  rays  of  the  setting  sun  illumi- 
nated the  couch.  Oh !  conceive  my 
terror ! — there  he  lay." 

-Howt— who!  The  Duke t  Oh! 
my  God!" 

"No!— the  graceful  page,  Caus- 
aade  de  St.  Mef[ret.  The  ^aj  page, 
tiled  with  hunting*  and,  perhaps,  un- 
willing to  be  cauffnt  asleep  by  nis  fel- 
low-servants^  haa  availed  himself  of 
lui  master's  absence  at  the  banquet  to 
eajoy  an  hour  upon  his  bed.  I  had 


never  had  an  qiportunity  of  seeing 
him  so  near— so  exactly.  And  now 
I  comprehended  why  I  had  found  the 
air  or  the  apartment  so  sultry  so  op- 
pressive." 

**  And  you  hurried  away  immedi- 
ately," cried  Diana,  clasping  her 
hand. 

Rente  shook  her  head.  "I  could 
not,  at  first.  I  was  fettered— ftwd- 
nated" and  she  paused. 

"  But  why  did  you  hurry  back  in 
such  terror.  Princess  1" 

"  He  awoke.  Nay,  start  not.  He 
did  not  recognise  me.  As  he  opened 
his  eyes  I  vanished.  He  may  have 
observed  my  ffisht,  but  ere  he  could 
raise  himself  from  the  couch  I  was 
ffone.  Chide  me  not,  Diana ;  it  was 
done  through  love  of  thee." 
"But  not  through  my  wish,  Princess ;" 
then  changing  her  tone  <^  displeasura 
to  one  of  deep  pitjr — "Alas !  Rente," 
said  she,  as  she  witnessed  the  agita- 
tion of  her  friend,  "  If  this  be  love,  I 
thank  God  for  that  coldnen  of  heart 
with  which  you  reproached  me.  Odd 
it  is  not ;  but  it  knows  no  flame  like 
this.  You  terrify  me.  You  love  an  ad- 
venturer, of  whom  the  Duke  himself, 
it  appears,  knows  little,  though  he  con- 
ceals hit  ignorance  in  a  veil  of  mys- 
tery, that  he  may  not  appear  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  roolish  action.  Rente, 
Princess,  think  of  tbe  consequences." 

"  The  consequences ! "  repeated 
Rente,  boldly.  "I  will  tell  you 
what  they  will  bo.  First,  a  brief, 
happy  dream  of  love,  then  a  loog  and 
hapless  marriage.  I  will  secure  some 
moments  of  happiness  first,  that  I  may 
have  strength  to  bear  my  misery  af- 
terwards. Fear  me  not,  though  I  am 
made  of  difierent  mould  from  thee. 
Your  friend,  and  the  sister  of  a  king, 
will  not  forget  her  rank ;  but  to  see 
him— to  listen  to  the  accents  of  his 
voice— to  speak  to  him" 

"  Speak  to  him !"  exclaimed  Diana, 
in  terror. 

"Not  with  words;  but  I  fear  my 
glances  have  spoken  long  before.  Lis- 
ten, Diana ;  it  was  but  lately  the  Kins 
communicated  to  me  that  the  second 
son  of  the  Kins  of  England,  the  Duke 

of ah !  what  care  I  for  the  name 

—is  a  suitor  for  my  hand.  His  picture 
will  arrive  immediately.  Short  is  the 
space,  then,  allowed  me  to  be  my  own 
mistress.    If  I  lose  it " 

"  But  if  some  spy— if  die  King  him- 
self" 
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''The  King  1  I  fear  him  not.  We 
have  nothiDg  to  fear  from  the  jealousy 
of  any  one  except  Goozap;a;  and 
against  his  jealous  observation  a  be- 
loved friend  knows  how  to  guard  us.*' 

**  I V  cried  Diana,  with  anxiety. 

^  Why  that  look  of  terrorl  I  ask 
not  much.  I  ask  you  only,  as  before, 
to  be  by  my  side — to  follow  my  foot- 
steps—to  watch  my  glances — to  let 
him  dwell  upon  your  race  when  jeal- 
ous observers  are  by ;  be  my  protect- 
ing spirit,  If  you  will  not  be  the  patron 
of  my  love'^ 

Reconciled,  but  not  calmed,  Diana 
withdrew  from  her  friend's  embrace  to 
her  chamber.  The  lively  tempera- 
ment of  her  friend — the  recklessness 
with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  give 
free  play  to  her  inclinations,  were  not 
calculated  to  remove  the  fear  she  felt 
of  some  unfortunate  issue,  and  it  was 
with  an  anxious  heart  and  gloomy  pre- 
sentiments that  she  retired  to  rest. 

Ren^  on  the  contrary,  would  readi- 
ly have  regained  her  ordinary  li^ht- 
heartedness,  had  not  her  apprehensions 
been  awakened  again  by  an  unfortu- 
nate discovery.  In  undressing,  she 
found  she  haa  lost  a  white  silk  sash, 
with  a  gold  clasp  ornamented  with  ru- 
bies, which  had  been  the  eift  of  her 
royal  brother,  and  which  me  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  would  have  ena- 
bled any  one  easily  to  recognise.  She 
thought  of  her  hasty  retreat  from  the 
Duke's  bedroom,  and  began  to  fear 
she  might  have  dropt  it  on  the  stair, 
or  even  in  the  room  itself.  In  this 
case  it  might  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  or  of  a  servant,  who 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  conceal 
the  discovery,  and  thus  a  detection 
might  take  place  which  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  disagreeable  con- 
sequences. So  terrified  was  she  that 
she  did  not  even  dare  to  consult  Dia- 
ana;  but  paying  an  early  morning 
visit  to  the  Ducbess's  apartment,  she 
carried  her  eyes  vainly  into  every  cor- 
ner ;  listened  to  every  whisper  among 
the  attendants,  but  sull  without  hear- 
ing of  any  thing  having  been  found ; 
and  now  the  certainty  that  the  sash 
must  have  been  dropt  outside  the 
Duchess's  room,  increased  her  anxie- 
ty. Neither  this  day  nor  the  follow- 
ing did  any  thing  occur  to  throw  li^ht 
upon  its  disappearance.  On  the  third 
day  the  Kin^  had  another  hunting 
party ;  but  this  time  the  Princess  had 
not  the  heart  to  watch  their  departure. 


In  the  mean  time  it  bad  occurred  to 
her  as  possible,  that  the  missing  orna- 
ment mishi  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
either  of  some  covetous  servant,  or 
that  perhaps  some  more  trusty  attend- 
ant, knowing  or  suspecting  its  owner, 
was  only  waiting  a  proper  opportunity 
of  placing  it  again  m  her  hand. 

Allowing  her  friend  then  to  attend 
the  Duchess  that  morning,  she  herself 
under  some  pretext,  took  her  away  to- 
wards a  gallery  which  connected  her 
apartments  with  those  of  the  Kin^ 
and  to  which  the  way  led  through  one 
or  two  narrow  and  solitary  passages. 
As  she  was  passing  through  one  of 
these,  Caussade  suddenly  presented 
himself  before  her.  She  had  suppos- 
ed him  at  the  hunt,  and  was  struck 
dumb  by  his  unexpected  appearance. 
What  was  her  consternation,  howev- 
er,  when,  after  casting  a  hasty  glance 
around  him,  he  knelt  down,  and  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  presented  to  her 
the  sash  with  the  ruby  clasp. 

What  she  would  have  snatched  with 
avidity  from  any  other  hand,  she  allow- 
ed to  remain  for  some  moments  in  his. 
His  evident  conviction  that  she  was  its 
owner,  his  position,  his  silence,  all  an- 
nounced to  her  that  he  had  reoogniaed 
her  in  the  Duke's  apartment,  apd  she 
felt  horrorstruck  at  the  conclusion  he 
might  have  drawn  from  her  presence 
there.  She  ventured  not  to  ask  a 
question  or  to  deign  to  him  a  look  ei« 
ther  of  censure  or  of  thanks;  as  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  receive  the 
sash,  the  hands  of  both  trembled  so 
that  they  involuntarily  touched  each 
other ;  and  the  ear  of  the  ajgitated 
Princess  caught  the  words,  whispered 
soft  and  low,  **  I  alone  know  of  the 
discovery,  and  I  am  silent  and  true." 

The  words  pointed  too  plainly  to- 
wards the  suspicion  of  a  secret  under- 
standing between  the  Princess  and  the 
Duke,  to  allow  Rente  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  putting  an  end  to  the  sus- 
picion. At  first,  however,  her  ofiend- 
ed  dignity  could  not  find  words.  **  It 
is  well  then  for  your  master,"  said  she 
gravely,  **that  you  are  so.  To  me 
you  owe  nothing,  farther  than  that 
respect  which  my  sex  if  not  my  dip^- 
nity  demands.  That  respect  might 
teach  you  to  believe  that  nothing  but 
a  mistake  could  have  led  my  steps 
from  the  apartment  of  the  Duphess- 
mother  to  that  of  her  son;  my  very 
agitation  on  discovering  you  might 
have  convinced  you  of  tnis.'' 
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She  paused,  she  could  not  proceed ; 
a  deep  olush  purpled  her  cheeks,  and, 
unknown  to  herself  a  look  hetrayed  to 
Caussade  what  the  mouth  of  the  Prin- 
cesB  Would  not  for  worlds  have  reveal- 
ed to  him. 

It  was  true  she  had  heen  discovered. 
Gaussade  had  scarcely  laid  himself 
down  OD  the  Duke's  bed,  when  he 
heard  the  tapestry  pushed  aside. 
Fearftd  of  beine  surprised,  he  had 
drawn  tiie  curtains  hastily  together, 
and  looked  through  the  small  opening 
still  left  The  open  and  almost  smil- 
ing countenance  of  the  Princess ;  the 
drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  the  haste 
and  amdetT  with  which  she  approach, 
ed  the  be(Lwere  an  enigma  to  him. 
Her  terror  fht  discovering  liim  chang- 
ing the  same  moment  into  a  look  of  too 
expressive  admiration,  flattered  his  ex- 
cited foncy  too  much  not  to  quench 
every  jealous  suspicion  which  her  ap- 
pearance there  might  have  at  first 
awak^ied;  and  her  sudden  flight, 
wh^i  he  pretended  to  awake,  served 
to  confirm  the  pleasing  conclusions  he 
had  drawn. 

*I  was  aware,**  he  replied,  with- 
cot  losing  his  presence  or  mind,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  Prin- 
cess's tone,  **  I  was  aware  the  instant 
you  fled  that  your  entrance  was  the 
consequence  of  mistake.  And  the 
proof  that  I  did  so,  is  that  I  did  not 
mention  to  my  master  what  I  had 
found— as  I  should  otherwise  have 
&ou£;ht  myself  bound  to  do^  and  that 
I  had  been  vainly  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity for  two  days  past  of  restoring  it 
toyoo.** 

••  f  thank  you,*'  said  the  Prinoess  in 
a  milder  tone,  **and  will  not  forget 
your  discretion." 

«  O,  Princess,"  sighed  he,  still 
kneellne,  *'if  you  are  not  in  truth 
otteodei  with  me^  leave  me  a  memo- 
rial of  tfiis  hour,  the  sweetest  of  my 
life— -when  I  was  first  permitted  to  ex- 
chance  words  with  you.  Take  the 
jew^  bat  leave  me  this  silken  band, 
valueless  to  you— to  me  of  pricelesn^ 
value.  ** 

Alas !  poor  Rente  was  in  nocondi- 
tioo  to  chide.  Her  thoughts  were  all 
coafijaan;  terror,  delight,  maidenly 
shame,  the  recollections  of  her  rank, 
crossed  and  bewOdered  each  other ;  at 
last,  in  a  tone,  to  which  she  endeavor- 
ed to  impart  as  much  of  coldness  and 
indiflfeience  as  she  could  throw  into 
te  wofd%  she  said,  •*  Keep  the  whole 


it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  it  is 
in  safe  hands." 

She  said  no  more ;  she  hurried  fironi 
him  as  she  had  done  before,  but  vrith 
a  look  more  eloquent  than  any  confes- 
sion in  words.  He  sprang  up,  and 
would  have  pursued  her,  but  at  that 
instant  he  heard  the  door  closed  and 
bolted  behind  her.  He  paused  for  a 
nooment,  as  if  in  thought  ••No!"  he 
exclaimed,  ••I  were  a  monster  if,  after 
that  look,  I  could  believe  in  any  con* 
nection  vrith  Gonzaga !  Now  my  de^ 
tiny  is  decided."  And  he  hurriea  firom 
the  eallery. 

When  the  Princess  again  reached 
her  chamber,  she  sank  exhausted  into 
a  seat.  Agitation,  repentence,  shame^ 
contended  m  her  mind ;  but  she  could 
not  but  feel  that  at  last  every  feeling 
merged  in  one  of  satisfaction,  almost 
of  transport.  She  determined  to  con- 
ceal this  last  secret  even  from  her 
friend,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  disco- 
vering, notwithstanding,  from  her  agi- 
tated embrace,  and  unconscious  revi- 
les, that  something  remarkable  had  ta^ 
ken  place. 

In  the  mean  thne  the  portrait  of  the 
English  Prince  arrived.  It  repre- 
sented a  younff  man,  the  unpleasing 
expression  of  wnose  features  the  painC 
er  nad  used  all  his  art  to  disguise,  but 
with  partial  success.  Even  the  adroit 
representations  of  the  ambassador,  who 
requested  the  princess  to  suspend  her 
judgment  till  tne  arrival  of  the  origi- 
nal, on  the  ground  that  nothing  mit 
extreme  haste  could  have  induced  him 
to  present  to  her  a  portrait  which  did 
the  Prince  so  much  injustice,  fkiled  to 
remove  the  unfkvorable  impression 
which  the  miniature  itself  had  pro- 
duced. In  the  present  excited  state 
of  the  Princess's  mind,  even  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  Prince's  external 
appearance  seemed  rather  to  affiird 
matter  for  satisfeetion;  and  amonc 
her  confidential  friends  she  ventured 
to  give  vent  to  her  satirical  opinions 
on  the  sublect,  with  a  freedom  which 
toduced  the  -Duchess-mother  to  re- 
monstrate with  her  in  the  most  serious 
manner  on  her  conduct  The  King, 
before  whom  she  took  no  trouble  to 
disguise  her  sentiments,  measured  her 
vrith  a  gloomy  expression,  but  remain- 
ed silent  He  seemed  less  imperious 
than  wont,  but  more  suspicious,  mora 
irritable ;  a  state  of  mind  which  was 
perhi^Mto  beacoounted  for,  or  at  least 
vras  naturally  kiereased,  by  the  evil 
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tidiDgs  whicb  he  at  thk  time  received 
of  the  fate  of  the  Neapolitan  campaign, 
im  which  hwarmyi  ita|^peared,baa  been 
tompletelv  defeated,  many  of  his  no- 
biUty  Ulled,  amonc  oihen  the  two 
Priao0e  de  Neversi  the  brothers  of  Di- 
ana. This  inleliigenoe,  de^ly  as  it 
griered  the  heart  of  Diana,  of  coui^se 
pul  an  end  to  those  projects  of  a  con- 
i«ntual  life,  which  hes  fttroily  had  en- 
tertained for  her  in  her  childhood. 

She  became  immediately,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  ''cjrnosiure  of  neigh- 
boi^ng  eyes,"  the  object  of  adoration  at 
court,  by  the  death  of  her  brothers 
Wr  fortune  had  now  become  enor- 
nouSk  No  alteration,  however,  was 
•hservable  in  her  demeanor,  except 
that  her  friend  observed  that  her  gen- 
tie  eye  seemed  secretly  to  rest  oftener 
titon  before  on  Gonxaga^  who  with  a 
oorrespondUig  anxiety  seemed  to  avoid 
h&t  glance. 

The  Kingk  in  tile  raeaa  time,  daily 
becoming  more  gloomy  and  more 
irritable  through  corporeal  sufforing, 
for  his  naturally  weak  habit  of  body 
iMnd  been  increased  by  vexation  at  the 
failure  of  hfs  military  schemes,  re- 
sorted  every  day  to  his  favorite 
pastime  of  hunting,  accompanied  by  a 
■mall  train,  of  which  Gonzaga  and 
Caussade  always  formed  a  part.  The 
Utter  sesmed  obviouslv  advancing  in 
Us  good  graces,  while  his  master  was 
as  visibly  declining ;  for  the  attentions 
which  the  Duke  openly  paid  to  his 
flister  could  not  eaeape  his  notice, 
while  they  plainly  were  in  the  high*- 
«Bt  degree  distasteful  to  him ;  the 
floofe  so  that  they  appeared  on  tor 
part  to  be  received  with  approbation, 
asd  that  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
her  brother  was  toiUng  to  raise  her 
to  a  throne,  she  was  treating  the 
individual  whom  he  had  selected  only 
with  sarcasm  and.  contempt.  With 
his  usual  power  ^  controlling  his 
emotions,  however,  he  disguised  his 
irritation ;  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  remove  out  of  his  way  the  impedi- 
ment which  opposed  itself  to  his 
wishes. 

Charles  had  on  one  occasion  been 
s^mrated  fi*om  his  train  in  pursuit  of 
a  stag,  and  had  been  extricated  by  the 
arrival  and  presence  of  mind  of  Caus- 
sade, who,  lowever,  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  King's  life, 
at  the  price  of  a  sevm«  wound,  which 
was  followed  by  a  fainting  fit  occa- 


sioned by  loss  <^  blood.  The  Kine 
ss^rung  from  his  horse,  and  hurriecU 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his 
train,  who  were  still  at  some  distance, 
to  restore  the  wounded  pa^e  to  his 
senses,  by  tearing  open  his  vest  to 
give  him  air.  The  first  object  on 
which  his  eye  rested,  as  the  Duke 
Gonzaga  came  up,  was  the  white 
band  with  the  ruby  ornament  resting 
on  Caussade's  breast.  He  recogmsea 
it  at  a  glance.  His  next  rested  on 
the  Duke,  who,  although  he  did  not 
recognise  the  ornament,  seemed  con- 
founded to  see  a  white  silk  band  so 
adorned  on  lus  page's  breast.  Bui 
remarking  the  penetrating  eye  of  the 
King  directed  upon  him,  he  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  pretend  that  be  had 
seen  nothing;  so  he  hurried  to  a 
neighboring  ^ring  in  search  of  wa- 
ter, while  ua  King,  with  sudden  re- 
solve, placed  the  riband  within  his 
own  breast.  Caussade  had  in  the 
mean  time  recovered  his  senses,  and 
ignorant  of  the  loss  of  his  treasure, 
and  delighted  at  having  been  the 
means  of  preserving  the  King's  life, 
abandoned  himself  to  a  fe^ng  of 
youthful  triumph.  He  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  quit  the  King's  side. 
The  latter,  though  his  brow  was 
dbuded,  seemed  not  displeased  by  his 
aeal.  He  gave  his  tram  a  signal  to 
ride  on  befoie,  whUe  he  followed  with 
Caussade  at  a  little  distance; 

**  Caussade,"  said  he,  turning  sud- 
denly, and  directing  a  piercing  glance 
towards  the  confounded  pase,  ''yon 
have  betrayed  a  secret— but  (and 
thank  the  saints  for  it)  as  I  hope,  to 
me  alone !— for  thus  I  am  enabled  to 
requke  life  for  life.  Caussade,  how 
comes  my  sister's  sash  in  yoor 
hands!" 

Caussade  stood  for  an  instant  as  if 
struck  by  lightning.  **Your  sister, 
sirel"  said  he  at  last  mechanically. 

^How  comes  jt  in  your  hands)** 
repeated  the  King,  still  more  sternly. 
**  I  will  promise  to  conceal  what  yon 
tell  me ;  but  the  honor  of  my  house 
demands  inquiry,  and  I  will  know  how 
that  ornament  comes  to  be  on  your 
bosom." 

^Sire,"  said  Caussade,  who  had 
DOW  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
^  I  know  not  the  owner.  A  ruby  in 
the  clasp  had  broken  Ioorc.  The 
Duke  deored  me  to  have  it  quietly  re- 
placed—perhaps the  Princess  may 
nave  directed  him." 

*<  The  Princess  Indirect  him!  Ah! 
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I  see  you  wodd  conceal  some  intrigae 
with  some  of  her  attendaDts.  No 
matter,  I  wUl  not  betray  the  fiilsehood. 
Bestore  that  riband  to  him  who  in- 
trusted  it  to  you.  And  be  silent  with 
regard  to  this  conyersatkm  if  you  ra* 
hie  Your  life." 

tae  KiDff  rode  forwards.  Caus« 
mk*%  handsome  lip  curled  into  a 
soeer.  "  Yes,  sire,"  ne  ^diispered  to 
Unuelf,  **I  might  have  told  you 
such  a  tale  of  myself;  but  you  would 
not  have  believed  it.  Well.  The 
Duke  roust  get  out  of  the  scrape  now 
as  he  can.  At  all  events,  his  head 
is  not  80  likely  to  pay  for  it  as  that 
of  a  poor  page.  And  I  owe  him 
a  grudee,  aoce  he  has  taken  it  upon 
himself  for  some  time  past  to  direct 
his  glances  where  they  are  little  wish- 
ed  for." 

Caussade  was  not  the  man  to  be 
daunted  by  what  had  taken  place ;  he 
only  followed  the  King  a  little  more 
slowly,  and  when  his  master  en- 
tered  his  own  apartments  late  in  the 
eveoinff,  the  page  seemed  almost  to 
have  forgotten  what  had  happened. 
Not  so  Gonzaga  himself.  The  Kine 
had  this  evening  treated  him  with 
more  than  usual  coldness.  A  perpe- 
tual cloud  seemed  to  lower  upon  his 
brow,  and  he  was  frequently  lost  in 
glomy  reveries.  The  Duke  could 
not  but  ascribe  this  increased  irritabi- 
lity to  the  adventure  of  the  morning. 
And  setting  down  all  to  the  credit  of 
the  unlucfy  page,  he  determined  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  with  him  at 
ooce. 

"  It  is  time.  Seigneur  Caussade  de  St. 
Megrei,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  "that  I  should  tell  you  plainly 
what  I  have  hKherto  avoided  doing. 
Your  glances  have  long  ago  betrayed 
to  me  too  much.  But  even  these,  it 
aeems,  will  no  longer  content  you. 
An  adventurer,  who  is  a  riddle  even 
to  his  patron,  and  yet  is  tolerated  by 
him,  should  at  least  beware  how  he 
ventures  to  approach,  even  with  his 
•yea,  an  element  to  which,  notwith- 
standing his  amphibious  nature,  he 
can  scarcely  hope  to  raise  himself. 
What  the  King  drew  from  your 
hreast  this  morning  might  be  to  me  a 
matter  of  indifference,  were  it  not 
probable  that  the  monarch  holds  me 
answerable  for  the  audacity  of  my 
servants, — and  had  I  not  observed  too 
the  while  color  of  the  riband,  which 
looked  but  too  IBie  a  pledge  of  love. 
I  advise  you  to  make  mo  your  confi- 
dant at  onoe.    Have  the  goodness, 


Seigneur  Caussade,  once  more  to  allow 
me  to  look  at  the  Jewel." 

Shame  and  displeasure  am>eared  to 
contend  with  each  other  in  Caussade's 
features,  but  he  did  his  best  to  afiM 
extreme  surprise  and  consternation. 
•*  How,"  said  he,  ••  what  say  you  ? — 
in  the  Kings's  hands!  I  have  indeed 
missed  it  with  pain.  Well,  if  he  in- 
terrogates mo  I  must  answer  him  as 
I  may." 

**Uim-^but  not  me  r*  cried  Gon- 
zaga, with  anger. 

**  Towards  you  I  am  candid,  my 
Lord  Duke.  I  have  told  you  a  vow 
restrains  me." 

*  If  it  bind  you  one  moment  lonfier « 
you  remain  no  more  in  my  service. 
Stay--whither80  fhst." 

^  To  take  my  leave,  since  such  is 
your  Grace's  pleasure.  Yet  permit 
me  to  remark,  you  might  have  chosen 
a  better  time  for  my  dismissal." 

^That  sounds  like  a  ibreat-^ 
BoKone.— ^uit  the  easUe  I" 

Suddenly  a  dark  glow  shot  into 
Caussade's  che^  which  was  as  quick- 
ly exchanged  for  a  deadly  paleness. 
He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  lay  hand 
on  his  sword ;  but  soon  calming  him- 
self, he  darted  a  look  of  indignation 
on  the  Duke,  bowed  with  an  air  of 
mock  reverence,  and  retreated  in  si- 
lence. 

The  next  morning  the  King  paid 
an  early  visit  to  his  sister.  He  appear- 
ed more  open  and  cheerftal  than  tor 
some  time  past ;  but  his  good  humor 
seemed  to  excite  the  very  opposite 
feeling  in  the  Princess.  The  subject 
of  her  royal  suitor  was  brought  upon 
the  carpet,  and  Rente  could  not  resist 
indulging  in  the  usual  remarks  with 
which  she  never  failed  to  treat  the 
matter.  Hush  t  hush  !"  said  Charles 
at  last,  with  earnestness.  **  Be  on 
your  guard,  Rente.  The  union  is 
fixed.  I  have  already  pledged  myself 
for  your  consent." 

^  Let  him  come.  I  will  see  him 
first,  and  then— <ime  brings  counsel." 

The  brow  of  the  king  became 
vimbly  clouded.  ••  Hente,^  said  he, 
**show  me  the  sash  with  the  gold  and 
ruby  ornaments,  which  I  presented  to 
you.  I  should  like  again  to  examine 
the  woricmanship." 

Rente  blushed  crimson  and  re- 
mained standing  before  him.  **l 
will  not  deceive  you,  brother,"  said 
she  at  lastr-"  I  have  it  not.  I  gave 
it  sometime  since  to  the  Princess  of 
Nevers.  Since  her  good  fortune,  a  gtfl 
of  value  would  have  been  unsuitedlp 
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lier.  A  trifle  firom  me  best  floiti  with 
her  elevated  fortunes.  She  throws  your 
sister  now  into  shade,"  she  continued 
jestingly,  scarcely  knowine  whether 
the  observation  proceeded  from  a 
slight  feeling  of  envy,  or  the  wish  to 
l^  the  Kind's  attention  to  another 
subject ;  **  who  knows  but  she  may 
soon  witness  kings  at  her  feet  1  Even 
before  her  accession  of  riches  and 
dignity  she  had  refused  the  hand  of 
the  Duke  Gonzaga." 

^In  truth,"  said  the  King,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  **  she  seems  fortunate  in 
findinc;  a  friend  disposed  to  take  at 
second  hand  what  she  had  rejected." 
And  be  retired  precipitately,  as  he 
always  did  when  ne  wished  to  conceal 
his  rising  passion,  <»  had  not  matured 
his  resolutions  in  regard  to  its  object. 

The  Princess  was  at  first  rejoiced 
that  she  had  escaped  so  eadly  out  of 
this  difficulty.  b\xi  when  Caussade 
suddenly  disappeared  from  court 
when  neither  uonzaganor  any  one 
dse  knew  what  had  become  of  him — 
when  the  only  intelligence  which  she 
could  gather  was  that  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  master's  service,  a 
trouble  arose  in  her  bosom  which  every 
day  tended  to  increase.  Since  her  brief 
interview  with  Caussade  she  had  con- 
cealed from  her  friend  what  had  ta- 
ken place ;  and  the  sudden  change  in 
Diana's  fortunes  had  still  further  in- 
creased the  temporary  separation  of 
the  friends;  but  now  in  this  hour 
of  distress  she  acain  resolved  to  re- 
sort to  her  friendly  sympathy  and  to 
disclose  all,  when  her  resolution  was 
shaken  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Caussade  in  the  train  of  the  King,  and 
in  the  attire  of  a  younja;  courtier. 

The  King  had  perceived  that  he  no 
longer  appeared  m  the  service  of  the 
Duke,  and  missing  him  at  the  hunt, 
where  his  services  had  become  in  a 
manner  indispensable  to  him,  his  suspi- 
cion and  displeasure  against  the  Duke 
were  increased  by  his  disappearance. 
It  appeared  probable  that  the  Duke 
had  dismissed  him  as  a  penance  for 
his  indiscretion,  or  from  fear  of  disco- 
very.  After  some  days  he  asked  the 
Duke,  with  whom  since  the  conversa- 
tion with  his  sister  he  had  had  little 
communk^ation  (the  more  so  as  he  sus- 
pected the  introduction  of  Diana's 
name  on  that  occasion  to  have  been 
a  mere  pretext),  what  had  become  of 
the  page. 

**  I  know  not,"  said  the  Duke,  with 
apparent  unconcern,  •<  where  tfaQ  fel« 


low  has  gone  to.    I  disliked  his  mys- 
terious bearing,  and  dismissed  him." 

It  seemed  as  if  every  trifle  increased 
the  suspicions  of  the  King.  Even  in 
the  open  avowal  of  the  Duke  he 
thought  he  perceived  the  secret  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  He  was  silent, 
but  that  same  evening  he  gave  instruc- 
tions to  a  confidant,  and  next  morn- 
ing Caussade  appeared  in  the  ante- 
dmmber  of  the  King.  He  was  soon 
summoned  to  the  Royal  presence. 

**  Caussade,"  said  the  IQng,  •"  Goo^ 
zaga  has  dismissed  you  from  his  sw- 
vice.    For  what  reason  1" 

"Probably,"  answered  the  pa^ 
boldly,  **  because  I  had  not  conducted 
myself  therein  with  sufficient  discre- 
tion." 

**Can  mine  requite  you  for  the 
lonl" 

**  It  would  indeed,"  exclaimed  Cans- 
sade,  with  delighted  surprise;  but 
recovering  himself  he  asked,  ^  In 
what  sendee  would  my  gracious  mas- 
ter employ  me  1" 

**  Wear  my  colors  only,"  said  the 
King ;  **  you  shall  no  longer  have  to 
play  the  part  of  a  page.  You  shall 
be  one  or  my  hunting  train.  Yon 
have  a  sure  and  steady  hand.  Tell 
me—Do  you  hate  the  Duke?" 

*«  I  love  him  not,  sire !"  answered 
Caussade,  after  a  short  silence. 

"^I  hate  him,"  exclaimed  the  King, 
gloomily.  **  Caussade,  do  thou  like- 
5^  ise.  I  expect  from  you  fidelity  and 
devotion.  If  you  know  of  any  wrong 
uone  to  me,  it  is  your  part  to  avenge 
it." 

»  Your  wrongs  shall  be  mine,**  ex- 
claimed Caussade. 

The  E[inff  looked  at  him  sharply. 
**  Think  weu  what  yousay  or  do,  Caoi- 
sade,ifyou  would  gain  or  keep  my  flu 
vor.  I  am  sickly,  irritable.  A  word, 
may  excite  me  to — more  than  words. 
There,  take  this  we^)on,"  continued 
he,  with  a  strange  smile,  pushing 
across  to  Caussade  a  splendidly  orna- 
mented dagger  which  uiy  on  the  table, 
such  as  was  then  generally  worn  at 
the  girdle ;  **  that  I  may  not  be  tempt- 
ed in  a  moment  of  passion  to  raise  (it 
against  you,  since  it  lies  so  convenimit- 
ly  before  me.  Forget  not  this  lesson. 
Provoke  not  Kmgs.  Take  it,  and  use 
it  against  your  enemy,  and  mine,  whea 
need  is." 
Caussade  turned  pale  as  he  tock  the 
[ger;  "^and  when  will  need  bet" 
he,  in  a  hurried  and  feltering 
voice. 
•<  When  As  forgets  once  more  that 
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Charles  has  no  mercy  for  him,  were 
he  tea  times  a  Duke,  who  seeks  to 
misleail  bis  sister,  who  forgets  the  re- 
spect due  to  him,  and  opposes  his  will. 
And  now  go  \" 

Caussade  went ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
reached  the  chamt)er  assigned  to  him, 
when  he  cast  the  dageer  lirom  him 
with  a  shudder.  ••No,  Charles !"  said 
he  to  himself,  *'  not  to  this  did  I  en- 
gage  myself— not  to  play  the  assassin's 
part  am  I  here.  True  I  dislike  this 
imperious  Cronzaga;  I  will  revenge 
myself  upon  him ;  but  it  shall  be  by 
repaying  evil  with  ^ood.  Now  he  is 
safe  since  his  life  is  m  my  hand.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  was  I  that  brought  him 
into  tbis  danger.  Well,  what  better 
does  he  deserve  I  Why  will  he  conti- 
nue to  court  the  fiivor  of  her  who  has 
eyes  only  for  me,  and  play  the  magni- 
mx)  as  he  does  in  her  presence  ?  No, 
pride  roust  have  a  fall." 

The  time  for  decision  soon  arrived. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  was  again 
hunting  m  the  train  of  the  King,  and 
as  he  assisted  the  monarch  to  mount, 
Charles  whispered  in  his  ear — ^  Have 
you  your  new  weapon  by  you,  Caus- 
sade?" 

Caussade  nodded. 

••  Then  to-day  let  the  ^ame  fall ;  I 
will  give  you  opportunities  in  the 
coan^e  of  the  day  for  executiDg  the 
deed  unobsefved.'* 

The  King  kept  his  word.  In  th« 
course  of  the  day  he  gave  the  Duk^ 
and  the  page  several  commissioos,  sr^ 
as  to  separate  them  from  the  rest  dt 
the  train ;  and  in  which  Caussade 
easily  discerned  his  intention,  that  he 
should  attack  the  Duke  in  the  dark 
and  unfrequented  part  of  the  wood. 
He  saw  in  the  agitated  features  of  the 
Sling  an  inquiring,  restless,  and  dis- 
contented look  when  the  Duke,  after 
executing  the  commission,  again  ap« 
peared  safe  and  sound.  The  day  wore 
CD  by  degrees,  a^d  the  King,  darting  a 
look  of  vengeance  on  Caussade,  gave 
the  signal  for  return. 

He  sent  for  Caussade  instantly  into 
his  cabinet.  A  sort  of  bold  defiance 
sat  upon  the  features  of  the  youth  as 
he  entered ;  but  the  gloomy  and  low- 
ei4ng  indignation  which  sat  upon  the 
bfow  of  the  Kine  seemed  graduallv  to 
banish  his  confidence,  and  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  his  life  he  felt  his  own 
insignificance  in  the  presence  of  su- 
perior power. 

*  Boy  !"  thundered  Charles  in  his 
ear,  ••  You  have  made  a  fool  of  me. 
Attd  yet  you  dare  return  to  a  house 
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which  you  ought  never  to  have  entered 
alive  till  another  had,  through  yiHir 
means,  been  brought  hither  a  corse  1 
Did  fear  unman  your  mind, — for  of 
opportunities  you  had  enough  V* 

•*  Sire,"  said  Caussade,  calming  him- 
self and  looking  up  with  more  confi- 
dence, ♦•'twas  on  your  account  I 
paused.    Repentance  never  comes  too 

late — permit  me" 

■  •*  Silence !''  interrupted  Charles. 
••  The  King  knows  not  the  word  re- 
pentance. Bethink  thee  of  the  words 
with  which  I  delivered  that  dageer  to 
you.  Think  of  them,  and  provoke  me 
not.  The  dagger  is  destined  for  him 
—or  you.  There  is  no  third  course. 
No— go  and  choose :  to-morrow  we 
hunt  again ;  till  then  you  can  delibe- 
rate." 

Caussade  retired.  A  feeling  of  des- 
pair to  which  his  former  life  had  been 
entirely  a  stranger,  seemed  tp  over-, 
master  him.  ••  A  murderer  or  murder- 
ed— or" — he  did  not  express  the 
thought,  but  shook  his  head.  ••And  yet 
a  third  course  there  must  be,"  said  he 
with  determination,  after  an  internal 
contest.  ••  Fool  that  I  am,  I  have  de- 
served degradation ;  I  will  bear  it  him ; 
my  childish  dislike  to  him  must  disap- 
pear before  the  prospect  of  his  danger." 

He  hurried  to  the  window.  It  was 
still  early  ;  lights  were  burning  in  all 
the  chambers.  He  hastened  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Duke,  whom  he  for- 
tunately found  in  the  palace — he  push- 
ed past  the  page,  who  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate about  announcing  him,  and  en- 
tered the  apartment  unannouced. 

The  Duke  sprang  up  in  displeasure, 
and  as  he  saw  Caussade  draw  out  a 
naked  dagger,  clapped  his  hand  upon 
his  sword ;  but  ere  ne  could  draw  it,  or 
even  utter  a  word,  the  latter,  casting 
the  dagger  from  him,  had  dropped 
upon  his  knee. 

•«  What  is  the  matter !"  cried  the 
Duke,  in  surprise. 

••See,"  exclaimed  Caussade,  with 
an  agitated  voice,  pointing  to  the 
dagger,  ••  there  lies  my  shame.  That 
weapon  the  King  forced  into  my  hands 
to  murder  you — the  secret  suitor  of 
his  sister,  as  he  and  many  believe.  I 
cannot,  I  will  not  be  a  murderer. 
But  both  our  lives  are  at  stake,  we 
must  flee,  and  that  on  the  instant." 

••Flee!"  replied  the  Duke,  whose 
momentary  agitation  had  soon  given 
way  to  an  appearance  of  cold  compos- 
ure, ••  Qonzaga  never  flees." 

•«  So  then,"  replied  the  vouth,  almost 
with  a  sneer,  ••  you  woula  willingly  aa- 
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crifice  existence ;  for,  doubt  not,  hun- 
dreds of  murderers  are  at  the  King's 
command,  though  in  this  case  by  ecKMi 
luck  he  has  mistaJcen  his  man.  I  have 
perhaps  unthinkingly  been  the  means 
of  drawing  suspicion  on  you — but  I 
have  no  time  now  to  accuse  mifidf;  my 
purpose  is  to  save  you;  weigh  well 
what  you  do ;  you  have  time  to  consi- 
der till  to-morrow's  hunt." 

Caussade  now  communicated  to 
him  the  substance  of  his  conversations 
with  the  King — the  reports  which 
prevailed  at  court  with  regard  to  his 
attentions  to  the  Princess— his  own 
suspicions,  and  all  such  with  a  degree 
of  openness,  that  the  Duke  almost  felt 
himself  reconciled  to  the  young  ad- 
Tenturer. 

He  stood  a  momeat  in  thought^ 
then  said,  **  lift  up  the  dagger  Caus- 
sade, and  let  me  look  at  it.  In  truth 
a  sharp  and  trusty  weapon — which 
would  glide  through  clothes  and  flesh 
into  the  heart  like  wax.  Now  retire, 
Gonzaga  will  not  forget  this  moment 
Come  to  me  secretly  to-morrow. 
Mean  time  I  will  consider  of  your  plan. 
Take  the  dagger  with  you.  Let  it  be 
to  you  from  this  moment  a  token  of 
honor,  and  not  of  shame." 

Caussade  retired  in  strong  agitation. 
The  Duke  looked  after  him  with  an 
fipparent  calmness ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  disappeared,  and  he  began  to  weigh 
in  its  full  extent  the  danger  which  he 
had  escaped — but  as  it  appeared  for 
a  moment  only,  than  the  weakness  of 
nature  b^an  to  assert  its  power  even 
over  the  resolution  of  his  mind.  He 
seemed  to  feel  by  anticipation  the  cold 
steel  within  his  heart ;  he  could  see 
at  the  time  no  way  of  escape  from  the 
wrath  of  the  young  King,  who,  when 
Toused  to  vengeance,  ^as  never  known 
to  listen  to  any  other  voice  than  that  of 
passion.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eye,  a 
dagger's  point  seemed  to  threaten  him. 
The  thought  which  next  to  his  own 
peril  haunted  him  was  that  of  his  mo- 
ther and  of  her  grief.  His  mother !  with 
the  recollection  of  her  a  glimmering 
of  hope  revived,  for  he  remembered 
how  oAen  in  times  of  peril  and  diffi- 
culty her  wise  counsels  had  averted 
evil  from  her  house.    Without  further 

fause,  with  an  agitated  and  hopeful 
aste,  as  if  he  had  been  flying  from  the 
pursuing  steel,  he  dashed  down  the 
secret  stair  Into  her  chamber* 

The  Duchess  was  not  alone.  She 
was  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers,  who  had  latterly  become  an 
almost  daily  visitor^  accustomed  to  And 


in  the  instructive  and  Glear«nunded 
conversation  of  the  Duchess  a  source  of 
amusement  and  interest  which  she  met 
with  no  where  else.  Diana,  as  she  saw 
the  Duke  rush  in  in  such  agitation, 
withdrew  into  the  recess  of  a  window, 
not  to  interrupt  a  conversation  which 
she  foresaw  was  one  requiring  the  pre- 
sence of  no  witnesses.  Gonzaga  in  hia 
present  state  of  exciten)ent  scarcely 
noticed  her.  In  a  whisper  he  commu- 
nicated to  his  mother  the  daneerof 
his  position,  and  entreated  her  advice. 

** Advice!"  she  repeated  with  a 
shudder ;  ^  where  the  King  is  inflamed 
to  hatred !  But  stay/'  said  she,  in* 
terrupting  herself,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  crossed  her  brain.  Then  af- 
ter a  pause,  she  continued.  **  I  know 
but  of^  one  plan.  You  must  marry — 
and  to-night.  The  question  is  where 
to  find  a  bride." 

Her  son  stared  at  her  in  coufusion. 
The  plausibility  of  this  plan  as  a 
means  of  escape  was  as  evident  to  him 
as  its  execution  appeared  impractica- 
ble. In  the  same  moment,  nowever, 
he  saw  his  mother,  with  her  usual 
quickness  of  decision,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Princess.  "Be  our  benefactor — save 
me— save  my  son  !" 

Diana,  who  had  overheard  no  part 
of  the  whispered  communication,  and 
was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what 
to  ascribe  the  agitated  condition  of 
the  Duke,  scarcely  possessed  compo- 
sure  enough  to  raise  the  Duchess 
from  the  ground,  who,  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  mother,  briefly  put  her 
in  possession  of  the  peril  in  which  her 
son  stood. 

While  she  did  so,  the  Duke  had, 
with  evident  uneasiness,  attempted  te 
interrupt  the  narrative.  A  dark  flush 
of  shame,  the  herald  of  a  feeling  even 
more  painful  than  the  apprehension  of 
death,,  crimsoned  his  cheek,  while 
his  piercine  glance  rested  with  an^ez- 
pcesslon  of  oflended  pride  upon  the 
Princess,  whose  paleness  by  degrees 
was  giving  place  to  a  blush  not  less 
intense  than  the  Duke's.  •*  Mother," 
he  exclaimed,  **  what  ave  you  doing  I 
This  hand  She  has  already^' 

*«  Rejected,"  added  Diaqa,  has- 
tily, ^  rejected  while  she  was  a 
dowerless  and  friendless  roaiden-r-de- 
dicated  by  her  relntions  to  a  convent- 
ual life--becauae  she  prized  it  too 
highly  to  think  of  obscurmg  the  lustre 
of  a  life  to  which  she  would  rather 
have  imparted  some  added  tbju. 
When  it  might  have  been  inclined  U> 
think  and  act  otherwise^  it  was  im^ 
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longer  placed  within  her  power.  If 
he,  in  truth,  despises  not  this  hand,  I 
lay  it  with  pleasure  in  his,  dear  mo- 
ther." And  so  saying,  she  extended 
it  towards  the  Duke. 

*  From    compassion !"     said    the 


No  sooner  had  the  hour  of  the 
King's  levee  arrived  than  the  Duke 
entered  the  presence,  dressed  more 
sumptously  than  usual;  and,  kneel- 
ing before  Charles,  requested  hit 
sanction  and  approbation  to  his  mar- 


J>uke»  hettteting,  and  yet  overpower   riage  with  the  Princess  Diana  of  Ne- 
ed, vers,  which  had  already  been  secretly 

concluded  some  time  before,  He  took 
care,  of  course,  to  su|>pres8  the  precise 
period  of  its  celebration. 

Charles  listened  to  him  with  evi- 
dent,  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  pleasing 


■*  Let  not  our  union  be  condnded 
in  wrath,  Gonzaga,"  she  replied. 
**  My  compassion,  as  you  term  it,  may 
well  be  placed  against  the  looks  of 
dislike  and  anger  with  which,  since 


that  hour,  you  have  met  every  look  of  surprise.    A  new  light  seemed  to  have 


mine.  Even  then  I  did  not  so  inter- 
pret them:  give  me,  in  turn,  credit 
for  something  better  than  compassion. 
To  preserve  your  liie,  I  would  in- 
deed, endure  death  ;  but  how  much 


broke  upon  him.  With  a  sudden  re- 
turn of  good-humor  and  kindnesi^ 
he  wished  the  Duke  joy.  His  dis- 
pleasure vanished  at  once,  and  he 
acceded  in   all   points  to  Gonzaga's 


more  gladly  would  I  live,  to  save  it   wishes  with  regard  to  the  solemnity, 
and  to  render  it  happy !"  He  lost  no  time  in  paying  a  visit  15 


Do  1  dream  7^'  said  the  Duke, 
■inking  at  her  feet  **Is  mv  hour  of 
darkest  peril  to  be  changed  at  once 
into  the  happiest  of  my  life?  Oh, 
Diana,  never  one  instant' did  I  cease 
to  love  you  !    My  very  uneasiness, 


hissisteiv  who  had  already  been  in- 
formed (and  somewhat  more  accu- 
rately) of  the  whole  circumstances 
by  her  friend ;  but,  to  his  wondert 
though  her  features,  in  answer  to  the 
triumphant    glance  of  her   brothei^ 


my  anger,  my  1o(hcs  of  dislike,  what  seemed  to  indicate  surprise,  he  could 


were  they  all  but  love  V* 

The  mother  weeping  tears  of  joy, 
laid  their  hands  together,  and  hastily 
dwpatched  a  messenger  to  summon  a 
prie^  and  to  communicate  to  the 
Princess  Rente  that  her  friend  would 
that  night  remain  with  her.  Hie 
young  pair,  remained  alone,  exchan- 


perceive  no  traces  of  vexation  or  dis- 
appointment. He  besan  to  believe 
that  the  whole  had  aner  all,  been  a 
mistake.  He  repented— he  was  asha- 
med of  the  rashness  with  which  hie 
had  sought  the  life  of  the  Duke  under 
this  erroneous  impression.  He  took 
,  the  first  opportunity  of  calling  Caus- 

gine,ln  a  lengthened  confidence,  all   sade  aside,  and  whispering  to  him, — 


theliopes,  fears,  and  suspicions  which, 
during  their  long  estrangement,  had 
crossed  and  agitated  their  minds. 

^'NoWf  then,"  said  Gonzaga,  at 
its  close,  **my  faith  in  you  is  hence- 
forth unalterable  !  Do  what  you  will, 
I  will  believe  in  the  heart  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me.  Let  circumstan- 
ces be  what  they  may,  nothing  shall 
hereafter  ^ake  my  confidence.  We 
are  human  beings  liable  to  mistake ; 
but  I  feel  that,  from  this  hour,  my 
belief  in  your  fidelity  and  affection  is 
hnpregnaole.  If  such  be  your  teel- 
ing  B&Of  we  shall,  indeed,  be  an  en- 
viable paJr." 

She  extended  her  hand  to  him  so- 
lemnly. **!  at  least  am  so^  for  I 
trust  in  you.** 

In  these  confiding  communications 
the  night  flew  by  like  a  moment.  The 
morning  had  scarcely  dawned,  when 
the  Duchess-mother  reappeared  with 
the  priest,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  secretly  united — a  circumstance 
at  this  time,  and  in  this  Court,  of  no  un- 
fiequent  occurrence. 


*•  Give  me  back "  the  ^  dagger*  I 
will  give  you  anothei  jewel  instead ; 
or  if  you  will  keep  it,  keep  it  care- 
fully, and  to  yourself." 

''Allow  me  to  retain  it  as  a  nw 
merUo  moi%  and  a  token  of  royal  favor," 
said  the  unabashed  youth.  And  Charles, 
in  this  moment  of  returning  cheerM- 
ness,  was  good  humored  enough  to 
overlook  the  sarcastic  boldness  of  the 
answer. 


The  series  of  festivities  which  fol- 
lowed the  nuptials  of  Gonzaga  with 
the  Princess  of  Nevers  was  Qke  the 
last  flicker  of  an  expiring  torch— a 
brilliant  flash  before  extinction ;  for 
with  the  increasing  illness  of  the 
young  Kin^  the  gaiety  of  the  Court 
soon  after  disappeared.  Banquets  and 
masked  balls  of  more  than  usual  splen- 
dor, even  at  that  splendid  Court,  an- 
nounced on  this  occasion  the  satisfiM;- 
tion  of  the  King  ;  while  the  envy  and 
dislike  of  many  disappointed  suitors 
was  visible  in  the  looks  and  observa- 
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tions  with  which  the  newly-married 
pair  were  received. 

At  the  most  splendid  of  these  mask- 
ed balls,  Caussade,  now  hinh  in  favor 
at  once  with  the  Duke  and  the  Kine, 
was  present.  Well  acquainted  with 
the  Court,  he  had  found  little  diffi- 
culty, while  disguised  himself,  to  de- 
tect most  of  the  other  maskei's.  His 
object  was  to  procure,  if  possible,  a 
short  interview  with  the  Princess,  for 
in  the  ball-room  alone  he  fglt  that,  if 
possible  at  all,  it  was  to  be  obtained  ; 
but  lienee,  whether  from  fear  that 
Caussade,  by  some  indiscretion,  would 
bring  destruction  upon  both,  or  from 
a  resolution  now  to  resign  herself  to  her 
fate,  excused  herself,  on  pretext  of  sud- 
den illness,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
festival,  and  retired.  It  was  only 
aAer  Caussade  had  sought  her  through 
the  crowd,  with  increasing  impatience, 
that  he  had  learned  her  absence  ;  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  with  vexation.  All 
at  once  a  sudden  resolution  seemed  to 
suggest  itself  to  him.  Making  his 
way  up  to  the  young  Duchess  of  Gon- 
zaga,  ne  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  her  for  an  instant  in  private. 
He  drew  her  into  a  retired  corner  of 
the  room,  took  off  his  mask,  and  en- 
tered, with  all  the  eloquence  of  love, 
on  the  subject  of  his  distress.  What 
arguments  he  cmployt.'d — what  disclo- 
sures he  made  during  this  animated 
conversation,  did  not  appear ;  but  the 
result  was,  that  even  the  prudent  and 
cautious  Diana  seemed  to  be  so  moved 
by  'his  tale,  and  by  his  representation 
of  the  state  of  the  Princess's  mind* 
that  she  agreed  to  give  him  a  secret 
audience  next  day  in  her  apartment. 

The  cheerful  sound  of  the  horns 
once  more  announced  a  hunting  party, 
an  amusement  which  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  King  had  for  some 
time  prevented.  Kenee  was  awakened 
by  the  entrance  of  her  friend,  who, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her,  ex- 
claimed— **  Be  quick,  slumberer !  do 
you  not  hear  the  bufi^les  ?  Rise,  and 
let  us  once  more  see  tnem  depart,  from 
the  balcony.  J,  you  know,  must  have 
eyes  only  for  Don  Lewis  now.  Nay, 
I  will  allow  you  to  look  on  him  too, 
provided  only  you  spare  a  glance  from 
him  now  and  then  to  the  fair  Caus- 
sade." 

"I  comprehend  you  not,  Diana," 
replied  the  Princess  gazing  on  her 
with   surprise.     •*  But  be  it  so.    To 

S lease  you  I  will  go,  though  I  have 
id  adieu  to  pleasure."    But  notwith- 


standing the  apparent  resignation  of 
her  answer,  her  hand  trembled  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  adjust  her  dress. 

"When  we  were  last  seated  here,** 
said  Diana,  as  they  reached  the  bal- 
cony, "how  different  were  then  our 
views.  You,  reconciled  to  the  una- 
voidable, and  armed  with  courage  to 
meet  it,  clung  to  the  dreaming  com- 
fort of  a  love,  which  I  (with  despair 
in  my  own  heart)  would  have  denied 
to  you.  And  yet  you  found  time, 
amidst  your  own  anxietiei  to  speak 
words  of  comfort  and  kindness  to  me. 
That,  Renee,  I  never  can  forgei.  Now, 
I  am  cheerful  and  happy — while  you 
however  little  your  fnte  may  have  re- 
ally changed  since — you  have  become 
menncholy.  Once  I  may  haye 
thought  you  in  the  right ;  I  might 
have  lent  my  aid  to  encourage  you  in 
that  feeling.  Strange  to  say,  howey- 
er,  since  I  became  a  wife,  1  am  dis- 
posed to  thinjk  less  rigorously  than  be- 
fore on  these  topics.  But  see,  look, 
Princess,  the  train  are  departing. 
Caussade  is  looking  up." 

"  O   thoughtless    beine !  "    cried 
Ren^   turning   pale,   and   drawing 

^  Why  this  terror!"  said  the  Duch- 
ess,  surprised  at  her  vehemence. 

"Can  you  ask  that,  Diana,  when 
your  lover  so  nearly  atoned  by  his  life 
lor  some  slight  attentions,  perhaps  a 
few  unguarded  glances  1  An  !  lor  two 
nights  past  I  have  dreamt  that  I  saw 
Caussade  rise  up  pale  and  bleeding 
from  a  grave." 

"You  werp  resolved,  dear  Ren^ 
to  bring  back  Gonzaga  to  me,  and  you 
did  so — no  doubt  through  a  little  false 
play,  but  I  am  too  happy  at  the  end 
to  scrutinize  too  nicely' the  means, 
now  that  it  is  past.  Willingly  would 
I  show  my  gratitude — would  console 
you — would  actively  assist  you.  Tell 
me,  then,  why  are  you  more  melan- 
choly than  before !" 

"  Why  ?  Does  not  the  day  when  I 
am  to  be  sacrificed  approach  nearer 
and  nearer.  What  haveniy  resistance, 
my  defiance  availed  1  Hasr  not  my 
brother  already  pledged  my  consent 
against  my  will— is  not  this  hated  sui- 
tor on  his  way?  O,  friend,  assist  me, 
and  I  will  adore  you.  Yes,  I  love 
him  still,  this  fair  Caussade,  with 
those  eyes  of  spirit  and  fire.  But 
I  am  watched  by  jealous  eyes — my 
glances  can  no  longer  meet  his — and 
what,  after  all,  are  looks? — the  long- 
ing heart  asks  for  words— one  hour  of 
happy  intercourse  for  a  life  of  priviu 
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tkm.  No,  believe  me,  if  I  'despair  of 
my  destiny,  it  is  from  no  want  of  love. 
Let  this  bridegroom,  whom  they  force 
upon  me,  come,  I  will  refuse  hun. 
And  what  can  my  brother  do  ?  De- 
prive me  of  life !" 

••  Renee — ^if  I  am  to  assist  you,  be 
reasonable.  Provoke  not  your  bro- 
ther. Rather  avert  his  attention  from 
you  by  submission.  Act  up  to  your 
rank,  your  dignity.  Submit  to  the 
sacrifice  with  resolution:  then  leave 
to  your  friend  to  provide  for  your  hap- 
piness with  silence  and  fidelity." 

*  Do  I  understand  you  aright— may 
I  venture  to  do  as  my  Jieart  would  dic- 
tate? Shall  I  see  him  ?  Speak  to  himi 
Where?  when?" 

**Be  calm — remember  our  condi- 
tioDS.  When  you  shall  appear  before 
the  world  as  a  Princess,  as  the  destin- 
ed and  consenting  bride  of  the  English 
Prince,  that  day  you  shall  meet  Caus- 
sade  in  my  apartment." 

^I  am  a  princess,"  said  Rente  lift- 
ing up  her  head  proudly.  •*  This  day 
my  consent  shall  be  given.  Diana, 
your  friendship  gives  me  courage  for 
all.  In  your  apartment,  say  you? 
Does  then  Gonzaga  know  ?'^-— drop- 
ping  her  eyes,  and  almost  terrified. 

«  Heaven  forbid !  This  secret  is  not 
for  him,  I  know  the  purity  of  my  own 
intentions  and  yours ;  but  of  such  mat- 
ters  men  are  no  judges.  No  one,  not 
even  Gonzaga  himself,  shall  learn  of 
me  aught  regarding  you,  which  might 
occasion  io  his  mind  a  shade  of  suspi. 
cion  :  But  I  know  the  hours  when  bis 
avocations  demand  his  presence  in  the 
castle,  and  by  means  of  the  stair,  which 
you  know  so  well,  you  can  easily  pass 
mto  my  chamber.  If  the  matter  is  to 
be  communicated  to  any  one,  rather 
let  it  be  to  the  Duchess-mother." 

Renee  had,  during  this  speech,  press- 
ed her  glowing  cheek  to  the  bosom  of 
her  friend.  **  Oh !  no— no !"  she  ex- 
claimed— ••  and  Caussado  ?" 

**  Be  at  ease ;  Gonzaga  confides  in 
me.  Never  will  I  unnecessarily  sub- 
ject his  confidence  in  me  to  trial ;  but 
here,  where  the  occasion  is  unavoida- 
Ue,  where  a  friend's  happiness  is  at 
stake,  I  must  run  the  risk." 

These  paees  must  not  betray  the 
secrets  confided  only  to  the  seal  of 
friendship.  Thus  far  only  we  know, 
that  more  than  one  interview  between 
the  Princess  and  her  lover  took  place 
io  the  apartments  of  Diana,  mter- 
▼iews  which  Renee's  consciousness  of 
her  own  dignity  would  have  rendered 
poibcU J  innocent,  even  if  the  presence 
20* 


of  Diana  had  not  afforded  an  additional 
security.  Rente  regained  her  cheerful, 
ness  and  bloom,  like  a  flower  reviving 
in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  after 
being  bent  to  the  ground  by  the  heavy 
showers  of  evening.  The  violence  of 
her  feelings  was  softened;  it  is  true 
that  an  occasional  sigh  would  escape 
her  when  the  subject  of  the  English 
Prince  was  mentioned ;  but  she  pro- 
ceeded to  select  her  wardrobe,  and  to 
accept  the  congratulations  of  the  Court 
with  a  pale  countenance,  indeed,  but 
with  the  composure  and  dignity  fitted 
to  her  rank.  In  the  Court  circles^ 
where  Gaussade  now  invariably  ap- 
peared in  the  train  of  the  King,  at  the 
promenades,  or  at  mass,  her  eye  no 
longer  sought  her  lover.  She  seemed 
to  see  his  image  in  her  heart,  to  which 
alone  her  loolu  were  directed.  Gaus- 
sade on  the  contrary,  bore  himself 
with  a  look  of  triumph.  His  eye 
sought  her  neighborhood,  if  not  her- 
self; and  if  occasionally  he  thought 
he  perceived  that  his  glance  was 
watched,  he  would  direct  u  somewhat 
too  boldly  on  Diana,  who,  as  formerly, 
was  generally  to  be  found  by  her  side. 

There  were  not  wanting  many  who 
watched  these  looks  of  Gaussade,  with 
all  the  jealous  activity  of  hatred  and 
envy.  They  were  not  slow  to  infer  a 
secret  understanding  between  him  and 
the  Duchess.  Even  before  the  honey- 
moon was  over,  rumors  began  to 
spread  about  the  Court  of  secret  visits 
paid  by  Gaussade  to  the  Duchess's 
apartment  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke ; 
these  rumors  did  not  indeed  reach  the 
parties  chiefly  concerned,  but  hints 
weremysteriouslygiventothe  Duchess- 
mother,  which  however,  she  seemed 
resolved  not  to  understand.  It  was 
then  debated  amonff  the  self-called 
confidential  friends  of  the  Duke,  with 
great  appearance  of  affectionate  zeal, 
and  in  reality  with  secret  satisfaction, 
whether  it  was  not  their  duty  to  make 
him  aware  of  the  reports  which  pre- 
vailed. At  last  thev  did  venture  to 
give  him  a  hint  of  them.  He  treated 
Uiem  with  a  calm  smile  of  contempt. 

**  CausMtde,"  said  he,  when  the  sub- 
ject had  been  alluded  to  with  some 
warmth  by  an  Italian  Count,  a  rela- 
tion of  his  own — ^'^  Gaussade  has  been 
my  page ;  he  is  bound  to  me  by  many 
ties,  lie  has — ^belween  ourselves — 
saved  my  life.  I  feel  that  in  my  own 
case,  I  snould  be  incapable  of  enter- 
taining a  thought  of  love  towards  the 
w^e  w  him  on  whom  I  had  conferred 
such  an  obligatioD.  Shall  I  think  mora 
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meanly  of  him  than  myself  1    Must  I  learned  the  painful  intellieence   an 

suspect  my  wife  because  Caussade  is  hour  before  the  King,  and  had  al- 

the    handsomest   man   at  Court?    I  most  given  way  beneath  this  disaster, 

grant  my  own  inferiority  in  that  re-  She  had  already  communicated  to  her 

spect ;  but  I  rate  myself  too  highly  lover  her  resolve,  that,  from  the  mo- 

in  others  to  yield  to  such  fears."  ment  her  intended  husband  appeared, 

••  But  Caussade,"  cried  another,  •*  it  they  should  never  meet  again  ;   but 

is  said,  has  himself  boasted  ot  the  favor  she  fielt  she  could  not  deny  to  him  and 

in  which  he  stands  with  the  Duchess."  to  herself  the  consolation  of  a  last  in- 

••I   believe  it  not;   but  even  that  terview  before  the  actual  arrival  of 


testifies  in  favor  of  my  wife.  She  is 
too  prudent  to  bestow  her  favor  on 
any  one  who  would  be  weak  enough 
to  boast  of  it." 


the  English  Prince.  She  felt  that  for 
this  purpose  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  Sne  foresaw  that  as  soon  as 
the  intelligence  of  his  arrival  was 


Tranquil  as  the  Duke  appeared,  he  publicly  communicated,  every  hour, 
conld  not  but  feel  secretly  annoyed  at  every  instant  of  her  time  would  be  oc- 
these  injurious  reports,  the  more  so   cupied  with  troublesome  duties  which 


that  he  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self that  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess 
did  in  some  measure  appear  to  give 
countenance  to  them.  He  had  him- 
self occasionally  observed  glances  on 
the  part  of  Caussade  too  much  re- 
sembling those  which  had  annoyed 
him  when  he  thought  his  passion  un- 
requited; and  yet  had  not  Diana  in 
that  case  convinced  him  of  the  ground- 
lessness of  his  suspicions  1  was  it  not 
possible  that,  recollecting  his  vow,  she 


would  preclude  the  possibility  of  an 
interview.  By  means  of  the  Duch- 
ess only,  through  whom  Caussade  bad 
communicated  the  intelligence^  could 
her  purpose  be  effected  ;  and  though 
she  telt  that  the  hour  was  an  uncom- 
mon and  unseemly  one,  she  deter- 
mined to  brave  every  thing,  and  once 
more  to  meet  Caussade  in  the  Duch- 
ess's apartments  ere  they  parted  for 
ever. 
Caussade    was     already    waiting. 


was  disponed  to  put  his  confidence  in  Renee,  crossing  with  stealthy  step  the 

her  faith  to  a  test  ?    And  if  so,  was  it  apartment   of    the    Duchess-mother, 

consistent   with   its   chivalrous   con-  entered  by  the  private  stair  what  had 

scientiousness  to  grieve  her  feelings  by  been  the  former  bed-room  of  the  Duke, 

mistrust  1  which  Diana  had  now  selected  as  her 

An  incident,  however,  shortly  afler  ordinary  sitting-room,  when  the  Du- 

occurreJ,  calculated  to  shake  his  con-  chess's  attendant,  knocking  hastily  at 

fidence  in  his  own  firmness.  OneaAer-  the  outer  door,  announc^  that  the 


noon  afler  the  banquet,  when  the  King 
found  himself  somewhat  better  than 
usual,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  cheer- 
fu'  circle,  a  courier  suddenly  brought 
the  intelligence  that  the  English  bride- 
groom had  landed  in  Fiance  and  might 
be  expected  the  following  evenioK- 
Charles,  who  had  been  latterly  much 
ple-ased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Prin- 
cess, and  began  to  think,  from  her  sub- 


King  was  approaching  from  the  Prin- 
cess's apartments.  Both  ladies  stood 
for  an  mstant  confounded:  the  next 
moment  the  Duchess  exclaimed, 
"  Quick,  Rente — back  to  the  Duchess- 
mother" — and  almost  pushed  her  out 
by  the  tapestry  door. 

**And  youl — hel"  stammered  the 
Princess. 

•*  1  am  conscious  of  no  crime— only 


mission  to  his  will,  that  the  news  of  begone — away !" 

thearrivalof  her  intended  bridegroom  *»1  must  remain,  generous  friend," 

wculd  now  no  longer  be  disagreeable  cried  Caussade,  **but  fear  no  su^i- 

to  her,  invited  several  of  the  circle,  cion." 


and  among  others  the  Duke*s  Italian 
relation,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Princess's  apartment  to  communicate 
the  news.  The  plan  was  no  sooner 
formed  than  executed ;  but  on  reach- 
ing her  apartments  thev  learned  that 
she  had  gone  to  those  of  the  Duchess. 
The  King  understood  from  this  that 


He  had  dropped  on  his  knee  in  the 
excitement  of  his  feeling,  when  the 
door  opened.  He  sprang  up,  and  with 
such  rapidity,  that  although  the  King 
perceived  his  kneeling  attitude,  those 
who  followed  could  scarcely  say  that 
they  perceived  his  change  of  posture. 
The  King  cast  a  look  of  indignation 


she  had  gone  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  on  Caussade,  and  then  an  inquiring 

Gonznga-    The  party  accordingly  fol-  glance  round  the  chamber.   "  Pardon, 

lowed  in  that  direction.  Duchess,"  said  he,  "this  unceremoni- 

The  anxiety  of  love  had  outstrip,  ous  intrusion,  I  thought  lo  find  my  los- 

ped   the  courier.    The  Princess  had  ter  here." 
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Diana,  tkut  found  for  the  fint  tine 
in  the  company  of  a  ^tran^r  youth, 
and  feeling  the  peril  in  which  her  re- 
putation  was  placed,  turned  pale,  as 
she  faintlv  said,  *'She  is  probably 
with  the  Duchess-mother.  She  is  not 
with  me." 

••  I  am  ^ad  of  that,"  said  the  King 
involuntarily,  breathing  more  freely. 
••  Your  pardon — I  go  in  search  of  her." 
He  lett  the  chamber  quietly  with  his 
train;  but  as  he  went,  the  Italian 
Count  found  time  to  whisper  to  Caus« 
Bade,  with  a  sneer  of  contempt — ^  Be- 
hind the  palace,  af\er  dusk,  I  shall 
avenge  m^  cousin's  honor. 

**He  himself,  methinks,  were  the 
person  to  do  so,"  replied  Caussade,  in 
the  same  tone;  ''No  niatter.  I  shall 
avenge  the  injuries  of  his  wife." 

Notwithstanding  her  consciousness 
of  innocence,  Diana  for  the  first  time 
began  seriously  to  feel  that  innocence 
itself  must  pay  regard  to  appearances ; 
and  with  the  painful  feeling  that  she 
bad  given  her  husband  apparent  cause 
for  distrust,  she  anxiously  waited  his 
arri^,  determined  to  unload  her 
heart,  and  to  communicate  to  him  all 
her  anxiety.  She  waited,  however, 
in  vain ;  with  eyery  quarter  of  an 
hour  her  anxiety  increased,  but  still 
be  came  not. 

The  scene  in  the  Duchess's  apart- 
Bients  had  awakened  too  strong  a  sen- 
sation, not  to  find  its  way  spe^^dily  to 
the  ears  of  the  Duke.  As  he  listened 
to  the  tale,  the  slow  of  indignation 
more  than  once  flushed  his  face ;  he 
clenched  his  fists ;  but  again  resuming 
his  composure—"  And  yet,"  cried  he, 
**  I  know  she  is  innocent.  I  will  not 
yield  to  mistrust.  Tell  me  a  hand- 
some  woman  in  Paris  at  whose  feet 
some  fool  has  not  thrown  himself  when 
he  found  an  opportunity.  True,  his 
presumpiion  calls  for  punishment,  and 
n  shall  have  it. 

"  It  has  been  punished  by  this  time," 
cried  the  brother  of  the  Italian  Count. 
'^  My  brother  has  challenged  him,  and 
by  this  time  the  contest  is  decided." 

*•  I  grieve  on  your  brother's  ac- 
count," said  Gonzaga,  with  a  frown, 
••  that  such  should  be  the  case ;  for  if 
Caussade's  sword  reaches  him  not,  he 
must  meet  mine.  I  will  t'ach  him 
not  to  interfere  uncalled  for  where  my 
honor  is  concerned,  and  I  am  here  to 
do  myself  right." 

At  this  moment  the  brother  entered 
enraged.  Cimssade  had  broke  his 
appomtment ;  and  when  his  opponent 


inquiied  after  him  at  the  pakoe,  be 
was  informed  that  he  had  just  before 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off;  most 
probably  he  had  taken  to  flight. 

It  is  easv  to  conceive  how  the  Duke 
was  now  besieged  on  all  sides.  The 
guilt  of  his  wife  seemed  to  be  render- 
ed in  the  highest  degree  probable  by 
the  flight  of  the  alleged  paramour. 
He  was  incited  by  his  fiiends  to  every 
possible  step— to  revenge — ^to  si^para- 
tion — to  imprisonment  of  the  guilty. 
A  thousand  trifling  occurrences,  which 
had  formerly  appeared  in  a  milder 
light,  were  now  misrepresented,  and 
exhibited  to  him  under  their  most  en- 
venomed aspect.  He  felt,  at  length, 
that  further  wavering  must  appear  un- 
manlj^  delay,  or  the  mere  dotage  of 
affection. 

**B6  it  so,"  he  exclaimed  at  once, 
"I  will  avenge  myself  Away  with 
divorce  —  imprisonment ;  these  may 
suit  the  populace.  The  unsullied 
honor  of  a  Duke  demands  blood — 
death.  Ere  to-morrow's  sun  rises  I 
shall  have  satisfactjon.  Ye  shall  be 
witnesses — judges,  as  well  as  me. 
Mean  time,"  added  he,  with  a  wild 
look,  "give  orders  for  the  banquet; 
let  us  have  wine  and  revelry !  To 
move  to  our  revenge  with  a  heavy 
heart  would  argue  a  consciousness 
that  that  vengeance  was  an  unjust 
one.  Why  stare  ye  at  me  so  ?  Am 
I  not  doing  all  ye  ask  of  me— and 
more  1" 

The  Duke  returned  not  this  night  to 
his  residence,  though  never  bt  fore, 
since  his  marriage,'  had  Diana  missed 
him  from  her  side.  She  passed  the 
night  awake  and  in  tears. 

Mean  time,  in  the  noisy  circle  of  re- 
lations and  friends  which  surrounded 
the  Duke,  he  appeared  thegaytst  of 
all.  To  the  rest,  the  wine  se^mtd  to 
have  lost  its  relish,  and  an  irresistible 
feeling  of  melancholy  spread  over  the 
company.  With  the  first  glimmer  of 
momiuR  the  Duke  gave  the  signal  to 
rise.  They  all  followed  him  silently  to 
his  apartments  in  the  palace  and  to 
his  chamber.  After  contemplating:,  not 
without  shuddering,  but  without  speak- 
ing,— for  the  earnest  and  imperious 
eye  of  Gonzaga  awed  them  into 
silence — the  preparations  for  his  re- 
venge, which  he  went  about  with  a 
terrible  composure,  they  advanced, 
headed  by  Gronzaga  and  two  bearing 
torches,  into  the  sleeping  room  Qt  the 
Duchess.  The  Duke  himsclJ,  in 
whoee  bearing  not  the  slightest  tre- 
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nor  was  observable,  bore  in  his  hand 
a  salver,  on  which  was  placed  a  dagger 
and  a  cup  evidently  filled  with  poison. 
Thus  they  advanced  to  the  bed. 

The  Duchess  raised  herself  pale 
and  staring  in  astonishment  at  the  un- 
expected intrusion. 

**  Diana,"  said  the  Duke,  moum- 
ftiUy,  **you  are  accused  of  infidelity — 
nay,  in  the  opinion  of  these  gentle- 
men, convicted  of  it  My  honor  de- 
mands revenge  and  punishment !  The 
first  this  steel  planted  in  the  heart 
of  your  seducer  shall  procure  me  ; 
the  latter,  Uiis  cup  of  poison,  destined 
for  you.  shall  ensure.  Answer  me 
nothmg,"  he  continued,  as  ,she  made 
a  movement  with  her  lips  to  speak. 
••  Nothing  you  can  say,  can  shake  my 
resolve.  Remembering  my  belief  in 
you,  if  you  feel  yourself  innocent  drain 
the  cup  with  calmness ;  it  is  guilt  alone 
that  need  fear  death." 

A  deadly  paleness  for  a  moment 
overspread  the  cheek  of  the  Duchess. 
But  soon  with  a  calm  and  almost  ce- 
ksdal  smile,  and  a  look  that  sank  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  all  present,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  took  the  cup. 

**l  drink,  my  Lewis,"  said  she, 
**  since  you  desire  it.  But  listen  to  my 
last  prayer.  Cast  away  that  dagger ; 
let  me  be  the  only  sacrifice.  Promise 
me  at  least,"  she  added,  as  she  ob- 
served  Gonzaga*s  troubled  look,  **not 
to  use  it  for  three  days." 

6on2sa£a,  with  a  restless  and  sor- 
rowful glance,  nodded  consent,  (daz- 
ing on  him  with  composure,  she 
dmnk  the  potion.  When  the  cup  was 
half  drained,  the  Duke  exclaimed, 
**Stop!  the  rest  is  mine.  I  have 
sworn  that  I  would  not  overlive  the 
conviction  of  innocenct^" 

**  Gonzaga !"  she  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing away  what  remained  in  the  cup, 
••live  if  you  can;  my  innocence  will 
survive  me.  Never  nave  I  offended 
against  you." 

••Bethink  thee,"  said  the  Duke, 
sternly— ••bethink  thee.  Death  al- 
ready flaps  his  wings  above  your  head. 
Die  not  with  a  falsehood  on  your  lips. 
Man  will  lie  to  save  life,  while  it  may 
be  saved ;  but  when  salvation  is  past 
hope,  truth  resumes  its  rights.  Are 
you  guiltless?" 

••lam,  Gonzaga!" 

••  Is  she  1"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  turn- 
ing to  the  rest.  ••  See  you  this  serene, 
uiK^ouded  look.  Can  this  woman  be 
guilty  1" 
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••Oh!  no,  no!"  exclaimed  all,  and 

oung  and  old,  sinking  on  their  icnees 

y  the  bedside,  wept  tuoud. 

••To  this  then,"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  ••ye  have  brought  me,  to  des- 
pair and  death,  because  1  was  a  fool 
like  you,  and  unworthy  of  this  pure 
angel,  like  yourselves.  Begone !  Ye 
are  no  relations  of  mine.  But  you, 
Diana,"  and  he  continued  in  a  tone  of 
calmness,  ••  shake  off  the  fear  of  death. 
I  have  not  lost  my  confidence  in  you. 
The  cup  you  drank  of  was  inno- 
cent as  is  your  life.  O  pardon  me  that 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  agitating 
you  with  this  terror;  but  you  your- 
self compelled  me  to  let  all  the  world 
behold  you  in  the  same  light  in  which 
I  see  you  myself." 

He  threw  his  left  arm  round  his 
astonished  wife,  while  with  his  right 
he  motioned  to  his  companions  to  re- 
tire. When  they  had  retired— ••  You 
may  ask  roe,"  said  he,  turning  to  his 
wife,  ••why  I  have  done  this,  and 
I  may  well  answer,  dearest  Diana, 
why  such  reckless  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  prudent  wife  ?  Even  virtue  nust 
borrow  its  lustre  in  some  measure  from 
appearances ;  and  my  wife  ought 
not  to  neglect  them.  The  King,  I 
am  told,  surprised  Caussade  in  your 
apartment,  and  on  his  knees  before 
you." 

•'  Dearest  Lewis,"  answered  Diana, 
••  I  have  indeed  o£fended  against  your 
love,  but  I  was  compelled  to  do  so 
that  I  might  not  commit  a  greater 
ofience  against  friendship.  But  after 
what  has  happened,  I  owe  you  a  full 
explanation.  Never  on  one  occasion 
was  I  alone  with  Caussade — for  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  King  entered 
— ^the  Princess  Ren^e  had  taken  her 
departure." 

••In  God's  name!"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  springing  up  in  surprise. 

••Pear  nothing.  The  Princess's 
bridegroom  has  arrived.  Duty  will 
now  banish  love.  Caussade  shall  ap- 
pear here  no  more.  The  King  him- 
self cannot  chide  me ;  for  has  not  he, 
have  not  you,  directed  me  in  all  things 
to  be  obedient  to  the  desires  of  the 
Princess  t  When  the  wedding  is  over 
I  shall  appear  justified  in  your  eyes, 
ay,  and  in  those  of  your  bloodthirsty 
mends  ** 

The  convefsatlon  was  interrupted 
by  a  message  from  the  King,  who  felt 
himself  worse,  having  been  wearied  out 
by  the  preparations  of  the  day  before 
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for  the  reception  of  the  English  guest. 
The  Duke  Goozaga  was  directed, 
alcng  with  several  of  the  courtiers,  to 
set  out  to  meet  the  Prince  to  conduct 
him  to  his  residence,  and  thence^  m 
soon  as  he  wished  it,  to  the  rojral  pre* 
senoe.  He  started  without  delay. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  Duche«  was 
sent  for  by  the  Princess.  More  than 
ever  at  this  trying  moment  did  Benee 
feel  the  want  or  her  friend's  encour- 
aging and  soothing  converse.  Every 
instant,  however,  their  conversation 
was  interrupted.  Pitiable,  in.  truth, 
seemod  the  condition  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Princess,  compelled  with  heavy 
heart  to  wear  the  appearance  of  com- 
posure,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
which  she  tried  to  smother  under  a 
smile,  to  attend  to  the  thousand  little 
minutis  of  the  bridal  preparations. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  her  sorrow,  curiosity 
maintaiBea  its  ii|^  She  grew  pak^ 
indeed,  when  as  evening  began  to 
darken,  the  din  of  music  and  the  glare 
of  torches  announced  the  arrival  of  her 
bridegroom :  but  speedily  a  confidea- 
tial  messenger  was  despatched  to  brins 
back  news  of  the  Prince's  external 
appearance.  The  answer  which  was 
brought — though  evidently  as  favor- 
able as  possible,  was  not  encouraging. 
He  did  not,  said  the  messenger,  re- 
semble his  portrait :  he  was  older  and 
more  di^ified,  yet  not  handsomer. 
Gonzagirs  gloomy  countenance,  as  he 
flometimeafterwards  entered  her  cham- 
ber, seemed  the  herald  of  any  thing 
but  good  fortune.  He  had  spoken  to 
tiie  Prince,  and  had  conducted  him  to 
court ;  and  his  account  corresponded 

rty  nearly  with  that  of  the  pajB;e. 
came  to  announce  that  the  Kmg 
intended  himself  to  be  present  the  next 
day  at  the  ceremony  of  preeentatkm ; 
and  had  sent  him  to  learn  at  what  hour 
the  Princess  could  receive  him.  Ren6e 
threw  her  arms  about  Diana's  neck, 
who  received  from  her  husband  with- 
out difficulty  permission  to  remain 
with  her  friend  till  the  meeting. 

The  decisive  morning  at  last  ar- 
rived; and  as  the  appointed  hour 
struck,  the  Princess,  beautiful  in  spite 
of  her  paleness  and  the  traces  of  tears 
in  her  eyes,  which,  even  thus  shaded, 
outshone  the  lustre  of  the  diamonds 
which  covered  her  dress,  entered  the 
hall,  a  picture  of  resignation,  accom- 
pankd  by  the  Duchess  and  her  la- 
dies.  The  Einf  and  Queen  with  their 
attendants^  ana,  in  short,  the  whole 


court  were  already  assembled.  The 
King  advanced  towarcto  his  sister  with 
a  smile,  and  whispered  in  her  ear, 
••  Obedience  meets  reward." 

The  words  sounded  in  her  ear  like 
mockery ;  she  could  not  lift  up  her 
eyes,  in  which  she  felt  the  thickly 
gstbeiing  tears.  Scarcely  had  she, 
support^  by  Diana's  arm,  taken  tl^ 
place  assifi^ed  to  her,  when  a  murmur 
through  tne  hall  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  the  bridegroom.  An  indes- 
cribable feeling  of  agony  befi;an  to 
overpower  her;  she  saw  nothing — 
she  heard  nothing  more;  when  the 
folding  doors  unclosed,  all  grew  black 
before  her  eyes.  She  first  awoke  out 
of  her  dream  on  hearing  an  involun- 
tary shout,  in  which  GOTzaga's  voice 
was  perceptible.  The  Kmg  was 
standing  before  her  with  the  Prince 
in  his  hand.  She  fell  she  must  raise 
hereyestohim;  but  she  seemed  turn, 
ed  to  stone  again  when  in  the  bride- 
groom, she  recognised,  in  the  apparel 
of  a  Prince— Cauasade. 

«*Can  my  fair  bride,"  said  he, 
kneeling  ''pardon  the  precipitatkHi 
with  which  I  sought  in  disguise  to  gain 
her  affection  1  Had  I  read  dislike  in 
her  looks  I  would  have  remained  un- 
known. Since  yesterday  evening  the 
King  knows  of  my  secret ;  the  Duke 
of 1  who  yesterday  made  his  en- 
trance under  my  name,  informed  him 
of  all." 

The  astonishment  of  the  Ckmrt,  the 
joyftd  surprise  of  Gonzaga,  the  confu- 
sion of  his  relatives,  who,  though  not 
yet  informed  of  all,  began  to  form 
plausible  conjectuies  as  to  the  truth, 
exceeded  not  the  union  of  all  these 
three  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the 
bride;  the  bloom  returned  to  her 
cheek,  th»  lustre  to  her  eye;  yet  the 
magic  suddenness  of  this  revolution 
made  her  feel  a  seriousness— in  which 
deliffht  seemed  blended  with  melan- 
choyr. 

The  dream  of  her  life  had  been  un- 
expectedly realised ;  love  and  duty,  by 
the  strangest  combination  of  circum. 
stances,  reconciled ;  the  future  spread 
in  sunny  prospect  before  her ;  but  the 
recollections  of  the  past  threw  a  not 
unpleasing  shadow  across  that  sun- 
shme;  and  tempering  the  natural 
^iety  and  levity  of  her  disposition, 
impressed  her  with  the  conviction  that 
henceforth  the  Princess  of  England 
could  be  wiser  and  better  than  the 
Princess  of  France. 
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I. 

MTBnnis. 

Oifvif  h  ffM^riK.— «•  r.  >• 
DB8CBIPTI0ir  OF  ▲  PICTUBS. 

Thyrsif  who  tends  the  Nymphs'  wool-beariog  sheep* 

Swain  Thyrsis  who  at  piping  equals  Pan, 
Was  drunk  by  noon,— «nd  now  lies  fast  asleep, 

'Neath  the  pine's  shade,— a  wine-o'er-master'd  man. 
While  Eros  herding  with  all  mi^ht  and  main, 

Has  ta'en  the  crook  to  scare  wild  beasts  away : 
Ye  Nymphs !  ye  Njrmphs !  rouse  the  wolf-darmg  swain» 

Lest  Eros  to  the  monsters  be  a  prey. 

n. 

AOATBIAS  THE  SCHOLIAST. 

JLvrondroHt  SarvpCaxc-— <r.  r.  X. 

cm  THE  nCTUBB  or  ▲  MATTB  HOLDING  A  FIFE  TO  HIS  SAS  AUD  USTBIIXHG  TO  ITS 

MVSIO. 
1. 

Sa^,  thy  pipe  spontaneous  tunes  awakes, 

Or  to  its  reeds  why  thus  incline  thine  earl 
He  smiles  in  silence,  and  no  answer  makes, 

Though  he  could  speak  if  he  would  deign  to  hear. 

2. 

But  his  whole  soul  is  in  oblivion  lant 

Of  every  pleasure— but  his  vocal  reeds — 
Whose  warbling  occupation  so  has  rapt 

His  spirit,  that  no  otner  sound  he  heeds. 

m. 
isnxairs  jbgeates. 

Ek  fu  ytm^o^m, — <r.  r.  A. 

I  Eteocles,  lured  by  hope  of  gain. 

Forsook  my  fiirm  for  commerce  and  the  main : 

Toss'd  on  the  ridges  of  the  Tuscan  wave, 

Down  plunged  the  ship,— and  there  I  found  a  grave. 

Loud  was  the  blast  >--oow  different  its  roar. 

Heard  in  the  canvass  aad  the  threshing  floor ! 

ly. 

AGATHIAS  THE  SCHOLIAST  TO  FAUL  THE  SILEHTIABT. 
EyMdc  id^  yXoivmoa  rcO^Xori.^-*,  r.  >. 

Here  teeming  earth  her  graceful  verdure  sees, 
In  fblia^  loveliness  of  fruitful  trees. 
Here  chirps  the  mother  to  her  callow  brood 
'Neath  the  deep  shadows  of  the  cypress  wood. 
Here  pipes  the  goldfinch,— and  the  prickly  thorn. 
Vocal  with  murmurs,  greets  the  ear  of  mom. 
But  me  fbrlom,  nor  sight  nor  sound  can  cheer, 
Far  from  the  converse  of  my  Paulus  dear. 
Whose  burning  accents  more  my  bosom  swell, 
Than  thrilling  warblings  of  Apollo's  shell. 
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Yea !  by  twain  longings  are  my  heart-strings  drawn 
To  thee, — and  ker  my  gentle-hearted  &wn, 
My  Dorcalis ;  but,  oh  t  dull  laws  decree 
A  longer  abeence  from  my  loye  and  thee. 

V. 
PAUL  THB  SIURTIABT  TO  AOATHIIS  TBI  SCHOLIAST. 
Otfffiiv  EfoKf  oic  oiit,''-ic.  r.  A. 

L 

The  rebel  Eros  owns  no  code  of  laws 

Which  mortals  from  his  soyereign  sway  release ; 
And  since  the  lawthy  heart  from  loye  withdraws, 

Loye  ruffles  gently  now  thy  bosom's  peace. 
2. 
Strange  loye  indeed !  when  eyen  a  frith  detains 

So  brisk  a  loyer  from  his  mistress'  charms ; 
Thou'rt  no  Leander,  urged  by  passion's  pains, 

To  swim  the  midnight  waters  to  her  arms. 
8. 
Still  take  a  boat,  my  friend,  if  nothing  loath 

To  own  Athena's,  not  Cjrthera's  spell ; 
One  rules  our  laws,  one  rules  our  loyes,  and  both 

What  man  can  serye  at  once,  and  prosper  well ! 
.    yi. 

PAUL  THE  SILEHTIAaT. 

ON  SFRINO. 
1. 

Now  the  mead-painting  grace  of  soothing  spring 

Opens  her  bosom  to  the  whispering  breeze : 
For  forekpi  climes  our  yessels  now  on  wing 

Slide  irom  our  shores  on  rollers  to  the  seas. 
2. 
Forth  without  fear,  ye  sailors,  and  expand 

The  swelling  canvass  to  the  breath  of  spring : 
For  meek-eyed  Trade  points  out  a  distant  lan£ 

And  gold  will  giye  you  for  the  goods  ye  bring. 
8. 
And  I  Priapus  to  your  barks  when  tossed 

On  tumbling  billows,  am  a  friend  indeed ; 
Since  Thetis  aided, — ^proud  to  me  the  boast ! 

My  &ther  Bacchus  m  his  hour  of  need.* 
yn. 

PHILODBIfUS. 

^*X^  fto*  irpoX^yci.— /c.  r.  X. 

My  loye  for  Heliodora  o(^  my  soul 

Bids  me  control, 
For  well  it  wots  of  all  my  former  tears. 

And  Jealous  fears. 
And  urges  me  to  break  my  bonds  at  length ; 

But  where  find  strengh 
For  this  unblushing  soul,  since  thou  dost  proye 
Eyen  'mid  thy  warnings  aU  the  pangs  of  loye  1 
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EETCIXrt  CTZICBBnTS. 

AlUI  roi  AdrafMjT  hrl  atifiart^-^it,  r,  >• 
ON  THE  TOMB  OF  SOPHOCLES. 

Ever  around  thy  tomb,  great  Sophocles, 

May  gadkling  ivy  trail  its  tender  feet : 
Ever  may  swarms  of  ox-engendered*  bees 

Drop  on  thy  dust  Uymettus'  nectared  sweet ; 
O'er  thy  chaste  pag;e  their  waxen  treasures  spread* 
While  wreaths  encircle  thine  immortal  head. 


FHILODEIIXTS* 

OArc*  eot  jroXiffUn  yv^dy  d^M(.-*«.  r*  A* 

ON  A  TOUHO  eiBL. 

1. 

Not  yet  hath  time 
For  thee  evolved  that  summer  rose, 

Thy  beauty's  prime: 
The  grape  not  yet  with  purple  glows» 
But  only  virgin  graces  shows. 
2. 

Yet  mark,  for  thee. 
How  infont  Cupids  point  their  darts, 

Lysidice, 
And  teach  thee  fast  their  hidden  arts, 

How  to  inflame  our  captive  hearts. 
3. 

Flee,  lovers,  flee. 
Ere  with  bent  bows  the  lovelings  try 

Their  archery : 
And,  oh !  what  flres  now  smouldering  lie. 

If  aught  of  prophecy  have  I ! 

X. 

UNKNOWN. 

a)  Xcof  i<pt>s  ;  0)  oi  ^rifti^^K,  r,  X. 
ON  homer's  BIETHFtACB. 

"Wer't  thou  not  bora  in  Cos  1"  "Nay."  «  Smyrna.'^  "Nay." 
"  Did  Colophon  or  CumsB,  Homer,  say. 
Produce  thee r  "Neither."  "Salamist"  "Nor  there 
First  breathed  I."  "Then  do  thou  thyself  declare." 
"  I  will  not."  "  Why  1"  "  Because  I  know  full  well. 
The  rest  will  hate  me,  if  the  truth  I  tell." 

zi. 

PLATO  TO  AST^R. 
t  AvrLpai  tiQadpeii.""^,  r.  A* 

Would  I  were  Heaven,  my  star,  with  numerous  eyes 
To  see  thee  gazing  on  the  starry  skies. 


♦  fioGiratfft    Vide  Virj:.  Georg.  Lib.  iv. 

liqaefkcla  boam  perviioera  toto 

Stridere  apes  utero,  6lo.  Slo, 

t  Thasezactlyronderedby  Appaleiai;— > 

Astra  rides :  at^iaiD  fiam,  mi  sidos,  Olympasl 
Ut  moltii  fio  te  laminibus  vidsMB. 
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It  has  been  matter  of  frequent  re- 
mark, that  the  Parliamentary  majori- 
Sf  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
riven  from  office,  and  on  which  the 
present  (jovemment  depends  for  its 
precarious  tenure  of  place,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  votes  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  members.  The  disgraceful  and 
tmEnglish  proceeding  of  condemning 
the  Conservative  Ministry  without  a 
trial  was  marked  with  a  degree  of 
guilt  with  which  the  representatives 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island 
as  a  body  are  not  chargeable.  The 
constituencies  to  whom  the  right  of 
popular  election  was  most  familiar 
did  not  80  abuse  the  trust  committed 
to  them,  as  to  countenance  conduct, 
the  folly  of  which  was  equalled  only 
by  its  wickedness.  Had  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Destructives  depended  on 
the  result  of  the  elections  in  England^ 
the  triumph  of  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  secure.  And  if  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  have  for  a  time 
prevailed  over  sound  political  wisdom, 
and  a  coalition  the  most  infamous 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  this 
country,  has  for  the  present  succeeded 
in  usurping  the  seat  of  Government, 
the  blame  is  attachable — not  to  the  re- 
presenlatives  of  the  worth,  property, 
and  iotellieence  of  the  land,  but  to  the 
pl^gcd  delegates  who  retail  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephens  the  seditious  sen- 
timents of  Irish  Catholics  and  Scotch 
Radicals. 

The  evil  in  regard  to  Ireland  ad- 
mits of  explanation  more  easily,  we 
fear,  than  of  remedy.  The  fatal  mea- 
sure of  Catholic  Emancipation  gave 
to  the  priesthood  in  that  country  a 
power,  which  it  was  the  eflfect— if  not 
the  object— of  the  Reform  BiH  to 
consolidate  and  increase.  Every  sub- 
sequent act  of  the  Government  has 
served  to  strengthen  the  influence  of 
O'Connell  and  his  auxiliaries  the 
priests.  Even  before  the  openly 
avowed  ••  compact"  between  the  rump 
of  the  Whig  Ministry  and  the  Popish 
party,  two-ftfths  ot  the  Irish  members 
were  the  representatives,  not  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  Lord  of 
Derrinane  Abbey.  And  the  vast  ac- 
cession of  power  with  which  the  pos- 
session of  Government  patronage  has 

▼OL.  xu.  31 


armed  the  Agitator,  may  ground  a 
fearful  anticipation  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  further  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  adherents,  as  may  lead 
some  to  adopt  the  anti-national  pro- 
ject of  the  repeal  of  the  union — and 
that  for  the  very  reason  which  O'Con- 
nell  assigns  for  abandoning  its  agita- 
tion—namely, the  supremacy  of  the 
Irish  party  in  the  British  legisla- 
ture. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  Scotland  ! 
Where  shall  we  look  tor  the  causes 
that  have  secured  for  our  own  coun- 
try a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of 
revolution  1  Ignorance  cannot  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  error,  in  a 
country  where  education  and,  that  of 
the  best  kind,  has  for  centuries  been 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  the 
people.  Here  there  are  no  religious 
animosities  to  be  allayed — no  power- 
ful influences  against  which  the  friends 
of  the  constitution  have  to  contend. 
The  Aristocracy  are  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  Conservative. 
Wittiess  the  result  or  every  election  of 
Peers.  The  higher  ranks  generally 
entertain  similar  opinions.  No  man — 
be  his  own  politics  what  they  may, 
can  have  moved  in  good  society  m 
Scotland,  without  remarking  the  al- 
most invariable  prevalence  of  such  sen- 
timents anion^  the  influential  classes. 
A  vast  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country— a  still  larger  proportion  of 
the  land,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Tory 
party.  In  the  church — ^the  universi 
ties— the  legal  profession — ^the  monied 
interest — in  each  of  these  the  Conser- 
vatives outnumber  their  Liberal  oppo- 
nents by  at  least  three  to  one.  Tno 
very  tone  and  temper  of  the  national 
character — quick  and  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  but  proverbially  te- 
nacious of  opinions  once  receiveci  and 
cherished — would  seem  to  furnish  a 
guarantee  against  the  people  of  this 
country  being  made  the  dupes  of  poll- 
tical  agitation.  To  crown  all,  the  in- 
fluence of  religion— stronger  here  than 
among  our  southern  neighbors — and 
that  warm  attachment  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  which  still  exists,  espe- 
cially in  the  minds  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, might  have  grounded  a  hope 
that  the  electors  throughout  Scotland 
would  have  been  found  supporting,  by 
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a  large  majority,  the  cause  of  peace, 
and  order,  and  good  governmeDt,  and 
occupying  the  toremost  ranks  of  the 
Opposition  to  the  present  anti-national 
and  anti-Christian  administration.  But 
although  all  these  thmgs  are  as  we 
have  described  them,  although  the  edu- 
cation—the inielligencc — the  rank — 
the  \^ealth — ihe  influence — the  moral 
feelings,  nnd  the  religious  principles  of 
the  country  are  all  arrayed  in  defence 
ot  the  constitution — these  powerful 
weapons  have  hitherto  proved  insuffi- 
cient, with  which  to  combat  the  demon 
ot  democracy.  Of  the  thirty  members 
returned  at  the  last  general  election  by 
the  counties  of  Scotland,  one- half  only 
were  chosen  on  account  of  their  Con- 
servative principles,  while  the  burgh 
representation,  extending  to  twenty- 
three  seats,  is,  with  one  honorable  ex- 
ception, monopolized  by  the  Whig- 
Radicul  party. 

The  preponderance  thus  obtained 
ty  the  enemies  ot  the  Constitution  in 
this  part  of  the  island  is  doubtless  to 
be  traced  to  causes  of  very  temporary 
operation.  The  novelty  of  the  elec- 
toral privilege  was  in  itself  a  power- 
ful impediment  to  its  proper  exercise. 
Those  on  whom  the  measure  of  Lord 
John  Russell  conferred  the  franchise, 
were  naturally  induced,  by  motives 
which  we  can  scarcely  blame,  to  li- 
mit themselves,  in  the  l:rst  enjoyment 
of  their  new  right,  to  the  choice  of 
those  by  whose  influence  it  had  been 
secured  to  them.  A  vote  given 
against  the  Reform  Bill  at  any  of  its 
stages,  however  patriotic  and  conscien- 
tious were  the  motives  by  which  it  was 
dictated,  formed  in  the  eyes  of  many 
constituencies,  a  stigma  which  no  indi- 
vidual fitness  for  the  office  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary representative  was  able  to 
efface ;  and  when  to  this  disadvantage, 
against  which  almost  every  Conserva- 
tive candidate  had  to  contend,  is  add- 
ed the  effect  of  the  visionary  expec- 
tations artfully  instilled  into  the  po- 
pular mind  ot  the  indefinite  benefits 
which  would  accrue  from  the  continu- 
ance in  office  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  in  the 
elections  of  1832,  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  in  those  of  1835,  shallow  self, 
conceit  and  empty  declamation  were 
in  many  instances  preferred  to  sound 
principle,  tried  worth,  and  great  senato- 
rial ability,  and  the  natural  influence  of 
talent — oi  rank— of  fortune— of  cha- 
racter—of local  and  family  connection 
overborne  for  a  time  by  popular  excite- 


mentand  plebeian  intimidation.  But 
before  thedismisaalof  LordMelboume'» 
government  in  November,  1834,  the 
disease  had  begun  to  work  out  its  own 
remedy.  The  Whigs  were  not  four 
years  in  office  without  affording  proof 
enough,  that  if  grasping  nepotism,  open 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledges^ 
and  selfish  clinging  to  place,  at  what^ 
ever  sacrifice^are  the  characteristics  of 
any  political  party,  they  are  not  exclu- 
sively at  least,  the  qualities  of  the  Con- 
servatives. The  people  of  England 
learned  lone  ago  that  the  loudest  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  afford  no  teat  by 
which  to  ascertain  who  are  their  true 
friends.  Experience  had  begun  to 
teach  the  electors  throughout  Scot- 
land the  same  lesson.  Doubts  were 
suggested  whether  those  whose  con- 
duct in  every  relation  of  private  life  had 
been  unexceptionable,  who  were  the 
kindest  of  landlords — the  most  indul- 
gent of  masters — the  best  of  neighbors 
— were  really  deserving,  on  account  of 
their  public  principles,  of  being  assail- 
ed with  abuse,  pelted  with  mud,  and 
burned  in  effigy.  Long  cherished  feel- 
ings of  private  gratitude  and  personal 
esteem  were  beginning  once  more  to 
assert  the  place  among  the  motives  oi 
human  action,  which  was  for  a  time 
usurped  by  vague  ideas  of  universal 
philanthropy,  and  a  cordial  attachment 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country  in 
Church  and  State,  combined  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  real  identity  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  community,  were  gradually  substi- 
tuting themselves  for  the  senseless  love 
of  chang[e,  and  the  feverish  desire  for 
sp  culative  improvements. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  events 
of  the  last  eighteen  months  have  great- 
ly accelerated  the  return  of  the  pul>lic 
mind  in  Scotland  to  Conservative  prin- 
ciples. An  enlightened  abhorrence 
of  the  tenets  of  Popery  has  ever  beea^ 
a  marked  feature  in  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  a 
measure,  acknowledged  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  to  be  **  a  heavy  blow 
to  Protestantism,"  was  not  likely  to 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  a  church  planted  by  Knox. 
One  of  the  ablest  c^  that  Church's 
Theologians — and  certainly  the  nxst 
eloquent  of  her  preachers,  has  openly 
declared  his  conviction  that  her  in- 
terests are  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  a 
government  maintaining  the  principle 
of  appropriation.  The  effect  which 
such  a  declaration-— from  wo  liigh  a 
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qoorter — is  likely  to  produce  in  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  tlie  Scottish  people  to 
the  anprincipled  designs  of  the  go- 
▼erainent,  was  virtually  acknowled^d 
by  the  coarse  and  brutal  inrective 
with  which  the  venerated  name  of 
Chalnnera  was  in  consequence  assailed 
by  the  Ministerial  press.  But  the  re- 
verend Doctor  only  snoke  the  senti- 
ments of  every  educatecl  man  not  sway- 
ed by  self-interest,  or  blinded  by  party 
prejudice.  Go  where  we  will,  we  find 
many  who  were  the  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  Reform  bill,  and  the 
willing  adherents  of  Earl  Grey*s  go- 
vernment, bat  who  are  now  engaged 
heart  and  hand  in  maintaining  the  Con- 
servative cause.  Those  at  a  distance 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
reaction  which  has  taken  place  in 
^  "i  :'  *:ice  the  reform  fever  in 
imz.  The  counties  of  Etiinburgh, 
Sterling*  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk, 
Invernessi  and  Orkney,  afford  exam- 
ples of  constittJtenciea  among  whom 
representath^eg  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples have  already  fiupplanted  those 
of  opposite  semi  men  ts,  who  were  the 
first  objects  of  their  choico.  In  the 
event  of  another  general  electiout 
HsddiogtoD  would  rejoin  the  charac- 
ter which,  from  accidental  cireum- 
stances,  it  lost  at  the  dissolution  of 
1885.  Dumfries,  Wigton,  and  Caith- 
ness  would  allow  their  present  mem- 
bers to  retain  their  seats  only  because, 
though  Reformers  in  1832,  they  are 
DOW  opponents  of  the  Melbourne  Go- 
yemment— while  the  list  of  new  ac- 
quisitions of  territory  to  the  Conser- 
vative  cause  would,  we  believe,  be 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  Perthshire, 
Ross-shire,  Sutherland,  Argyleshire, 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  that  these 
anticipations  ijf  future  success  should 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
of  our  party  any  thing  like  a  feeling 
of  security  or  over-confidence,  or  in- 
duce them  in  any  degree  to  relax  their 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment On  the  contrary,  our  expecta- 
tKHis  of  future  good  are  all  founded, 
it  will  be  observed,  on  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  past  evil ;  and  it  is  because 
we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
fiict,  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  ill 
success  which  attended  the  Conserva- 
tive (*ause  at  the  first  popular  eleclion 
in  Scotland,  was  to  be  traced  to  the 
errors  of  the  Conservative  party  them- 
selves, that  we  are  anxious,  with  all 
sincerity  and'  plainness,  to  declare  to 


the  individuals  of  that  party  our  con- 
viction, that  nothing  but  an  imme- 
diate and  final  abandonment  of  these 
errors  will  permanently  secure  for 
them  that  prominent  place  in  the  scale 
of  political  importance,  to  which  they 
are  on  every  account  so  well  eiu 
titled. 

The  fundamental  mistake  into 
which,  as  it  humbly  appears  to  us, 
the  majority  of  the  Conservative 
party  have  more  or  less  fallen,  con- 
sists in  their  failing  to  perceive 
in  its  full  extent  the  nature  of  the 
change,  which  the  passing  of  the  R^ 
form  Act  has  effected  in  the  practical 
working  of  political  affairs.  Nothing 
has  illustrated  the  pre-eminent  abilities 
of  the  great  leader  of  our  party.  Sir 
Robert  Poel,  so  much  as  the  admirable 
tact  with  which  he  has  adapted  him- 
self to  the  extensive  modifications, 
which  the  British  Constitution  under- 
went by  the  measure  of  1832.  No» 
thing  certainly  could  have  more 
entirely  confounded  our  opponents, 
who  in  framing  the  Reform  Bill,  in- 
tended to  construct  a  machine,  the 
management  of  which  should  be  as  a 
sealed  book  to  all  except  themselves. 
And  it  is  by  a  similar  line  of  conduct, 
adopted  by  every  member  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  his  own  sphere, 
that  the  triumph  of  right  principles 
will  be  secured  in  the  counties,  and 
ultimately  even  in  the  burghs  of  Scot- 
land. 

Perhaps  the  most  pNsrmanent  change 
efifected  oy  the  working  of  the  Reform 
Act,  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  consequently  in  the 
office  of  a  Parliamentary  representa- 
tive. A  seat  in  Parliament  is  nol 
now,  as  heretofore,  an  object  of  am- 
bition in  the  eves  of  almost  every  man 
of  fortune  and  fiunily  in  the  kingdon;u 
The  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  same 
bench  with  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr. 
Gully  is  a  distinction  which  few  men 
will  be  inclined  to  value  very  highly. 
Nor  will  the  pleasure  derivable  from 
listeningto  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hume 
or  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  be  consi» 
dered  by  many  asufiicient  recompense 
for  the  cares  and  toils  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary life.  To  the  needy  adventurers 
who  resort  to  politics  as  a  trade,  it 
may  matter  little  of  what  materials 
the  House  of  Commons  is  composed. 
But  to  those  who  hold  a  certain  sta- 
tion in  society,  to  men  of  cultivated 
taste  and  refined  habits,  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  pleasures  of  intellectual 
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and  literary  pursuits,  and  whose  posi- 
tion in  life  imposes  upon  them  the 
performance  of  varied  and  interesting 
social  duties,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
panionship to  which  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment is  to  introduce  them,  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  matter 
of  indifference.  It  is  of  such  men 
that  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  composed. 
Even  to  the  leaders  of  that  party,  it 
must  be  no  small  sacrifice,  to  renounce 
the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life,  and 
the  many  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  leisure,  and  affluence,  and  the 
consciousness  of  intellectual  vigor, 
and  local  and  personal  influence 
open  to  their  possessors,  for  the 
laborious  and  often  thankless  duties  of 
the  public  service.  And  if  in  their 
case,  the  laudable  ambition  of  filling 
places  of  trust  in  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment may  be  supposed  to  afford 
some  Inducement  for  the  devotion  of 
their  time  and  talents  to  parliament* 
ary  life,  no  such  otiect  is  presented  to 
the  great  body  of  Conservative  mem- 
bers. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  too 
highly  to  appreciate  the  vast  sacrifice 
of  personal  gratification  which  is  made 
by  these  gentlemen,  who,  from  a  single 
and  disinterested  desire  to  promote 
the  public  good,  devote  season  after 
season  to  a  pursuit,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
can  have  few  charms  for  a  man  of 
taste  and  intellect,  and  the  toil  of 
which  is  scarcely  equalled  by  the 
drudgery  of  a  laborious  profession. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these 
remarks  are  intended  to  afford  an  apo- 
logy for  those  men — of  whom  we  fear 
there  are  some — who  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  opportunities  of  ser- 
ving their  country  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  furnished  them.  By  the 
laws  of  Solon,  non-interference  in 
civil  broils  was  accounted  a  crime. 
And  in  a  season  of  national  danger 
and  difflcultjT,  such  as  that  in  which 
this  country  is  at  present  involved,  we 
hold  that  man  highly  culpable,  who 
from  any  motive,  whether  of  selfish  in- 
dulgence or  mistaken  diffidence,  denies 
to  the  public  the  exercise  of  the  talents 
which  he  possesses,  or  the  employment 
of  any  degree  of  influence  with  which 
circumstances  may  invest  him.  If 
any  countjr  contains  an  individual, 
who  from  his  political  attainments,  or 
personal  popularity — ^from  his  own 
position,  or  his  family  connexions— is 
the  most  eligible  candidate  whom  his 


party  could  select— no  considerations 
of  a  personal  nature  will  justify  such 
a  man  in  refusing  to  obey  the  call  of 
the  constituency.  But  we  are  satis- 
fied that  if  instances  of  a  contrary  line 
of  conduct  have  occasionally  occurred, 
the  fault  lies  principally  with  the 
electors,  who  will  not  sufficiently  per- 
ceive that  in  imposing  on  an  inde- 
pendent country  gentleman  the  of&ce 
of  their  representative  in  Parliamentt 
they  are  not  so  much  conferring  a 
favor,  as  exacting  the  performance  of 
a  dut]^,  of  which  the  sole  benefit  will 
be  theirs,  while  the  burden  falls  entire- 
ly on  the  object  of  their  choice. 

Professions  of  gratitude   to   their 
Parliamentary  representatives  are  very 
frequent  in  the  mouths  of  Conserva- 
tive electors.    And  to  none  is  such  a 
tribute  so  justly  due,  as  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  party  who  have  no  personal 
objects  to  serve,  and  whose  puolic  con- 
duct is  regulated  by  the  purest  and 
most  disinterested  motives.     But  do 
individuals  of  the  party  always  evince 
by  their  conduct  a  conviction,  that  in 
estimating  the  relative  amount  of  ob- 
ligation between  a  body  of  electors  and 
their  representative,  the  balance   is 
fearfully  against  the  constituency  1  Do 
all  act  under  the  impression,that  a  zeal- 
ous and  conscientious  member  of  Par- 
liament confers  an  infinitely  greater 
favor  on  those  for  whom  he  labors 
than  they  conferred  on  him  by  placinir 
him  in  that  situation  ?     Do  persona! 
dislikes,  and  private  jealousies  nev^ 
interfere  with  that  independent  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  which  everjr  elec- 
tor owes  as  a  sacred  dut]r  to  himself 
and  his  country,  and  which  no  selfisii 
consideration  ought  ever  to  be  permit- 
ted to  influence  or  control  ?     Under 
the  old  system  of  election,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  or  similar  motives  of 
action,  if  not  excusable,  were  at  least 
easily  accounted  for.     The  divisions 
which  agitated  the  limited  constituen- 
cies of  those  days  were,  in  the  gene- 
ral case,  not  so  much  political  con- 
tests, as  family  rivalries,  and  the  votes 
of  the  freeholders  were  bestowed  less 
in  reference  to  part^  distinctions,  than 
to  private  friendsmps,  and  personal 
connexions.    But  the  contest  is  now 
between  the  great  majority  of  the  land- 
ed proprietors  and  their  tenantry  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  few  powerful  Whiff 
families,  supported  by  the  town  and 
village  voters  on  the  other.    Nothing 
therefore  can  justify  those,  who  call- 
ing themaelyes  Conservatives,  allow 
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their  conduct  Id  public  matters  to  be  hand  to  the  sood  cause— if  the  very 
influenced  by  inflated  ideas  of  self-  conduct  which  they  blame  in  others 
importance,  and  their  votes  to  be  die-  serves  as  an  apolo^  for  their  own  in* 
tated  by  paltry  jealousies,  or  corrupted  dulgcnce  in  a  similar  error — is  it  not 
by  fancied  slights  and  imaginary  in-  to  be  feared  that  the  class  of  men  by 
suits.  A  visit  not  duly  returned,  or  a  whom  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
letter  unanswered  by  return  of  post*  to  be  filled  will  rel\ise  to  undertake  Jk 
is  in  the  eyes  of  some  men,  a  much  duty  at  once  so  irksome  and  so  thank- 
deeper  stam  on  the  character  of  a  less,  and  that  tbus,  instead  of  repre- 
member  of  Parliament,  than  an  un-  sentatives  selected  from  the  landed 
principled  vote,  or  absence  on  an  im-  aristocracy  of  the  country,  we  shall  be 
portant  division.  It  matters  not  with  driven  to  the  choice  of  political  ad- 
what  zeal  and  fidelity  a  representative  venturers  and  speculating  capitalists  t 
attends  to  his  duties  in  the  House  of  The  tendency  of  the  state  of  public 
Oommons^there  will  always  be  those  feeling  in  Scotland  to  produce  suck  a 
among  his  constituents,  who  grudge  result,  is  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
him  the  enjoyment  of  every  hour  the  present  representation  of  the  Whig 
snatched  from  public  business  for  the  party,  among  whom  the  evU  has  been 
purpose  of  health  and  recreation,  and  of  more  early  growth,  principally  be- 
to  conciliate  whom  his  whole  vocation  cause  their  connection  with  the  resi- 
must  be  one  protracted  canvass,  and  dent  gentry  is  slender  indeed  compar- 
hb  every  domestic  arrangement  have  ed  with  that  of  the  Conservatives, 
no  object  in  view  but  the  support  What  connection  has  Mr.  Maule  wl*Ji 
and  extension  of  his  political  import-  Perthshire?  Mr.Dennistoun  with  Dum- 
ance.  bartonshirel  Mr.  Maxwell  with  Lan- 

We  are  fhr  from  denying  the  obli-   arkshire  ?  What  are  Mr.  Abercromby 
gation  under  which  every  Member  of  and  Sir  John  Campbell's  claims  on  the 
Plarliament  lies  to  stand  well  with  his   electors  of  Edinburgh — or  Lord  Wil- 
constituents.    On    the  contrary,    we   Ham  Bentinck's  on  those  of  Glasgow  ? 
admit,  that  every  man  who  accepts   What  made  Sir  Henry  Pameli  mem- 
that   honorable   office,  is  bound   to  ber  for  Dundee,  or  Dr.  Bowring  for 
make  every  exertion  which  may  be   Kilmarnock  1 — what  but  the  impossi- 
necessary  for  retaining  it.     But  we   bility  of  finding  among  the  resident 
demur  altogether  to  the  principle,  by   proprietors  of  simUar  political  princi- 
which  this  part  of  his  duty  is  consider,   pies,  men  willing  to  submit,  year  after 
ed  in  any  decree  equal  in  importance   y^^r,  first,  to  all  the  drudgery  of  a  par- 
te Uie  right  discharge  of  his  legislative   Jiameptary  campaign,  and  afterwards 
functions.    And  regarding  the  elective   to  all  the  annoyances  of  a  recess  occu- 
franchise  as  a  trust  repos^  in  indivi-   pied  in  obeying  the  unreasonable  ex- 
duals,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for   actions  of  a  numerous  constituency, 
the  public  good,  we  can  find  no  apo-       Another  circumstance  which  has  a 
logy  for  those  who  allow  themselves   tendency  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
to  be  influenced  in  its  exercise  by  any   is  the  vast  expense  wth  which  a  seat 
consideration  except  the  political  prin-   in  Parliament  is  in  the  ordinary  case 
ciples  of  their  representative,  and  his   attended.    The  annual  charge  incur- 
fitness  to  perform  his  parliamentary  red  by  the  Registration  Courts  alone, 
duties.    It  the  mutual   relations   in   is  a  serious  drain  on  the  poeket  of 
which  a  Member  of  Parliament  and   any  representative ;  and  when  to  this 
his  constituents  stand  to  each  other   is  added  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
were  rightly  understood,  any  remiss-   election  contests,  tne  sacrifice  is  great- 
ness or  negligence  on  his  part  would   er  than  the  fortune  of  almost  any  com- 
be the  most  powerful  ar^ment  for  in-   moner  in  Scotland  can  be  expected  to 
cruised  exertion  and  activity  on  theirs,   bear.    In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent 
The  maintenance  of  the  constitution,  the  evils  which  would  flow  from  the 
for  which  the  Conservative  party  con-   introduction  into  our  county  and  burgh 
tend,  b  the  cause  not  of  the  few,  but   seats,  of  political  hacks  from  Downing 
of  the  many.    Its  defence  is  the  duty   Street,  and  purse-proud  speculators 
of  the  electors  as  much  as  of  their  re-   from  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is  abso- 
presentative ;  and  if  those  who  are  the  lutely  necessary  that  a  portion  of  the 
kudest  in  their  complaints  of  the  neg-   expense  in  every  district  should  be 
ligence  and  inactivity  of  their  Parlia-   contributed  by  those  for  whose  bene- 
mentary  leaders,  are  themselves  the    fit  it  is  incurred.    This  is  especially 
most   backward  to  lend  a   helping  true,  in  regard  to  the  annual  revisal  of 
21* 
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the  roll  of  electors,  in  which  assuredly 
the  interest  of  the  constituency  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  an^  indivi- 
dual  representative  can  possibly  be. 
The  expenses  incident  to  the  Regis- 
tration Courts  may  be  diminished  und 
curtailed   in  various  ways.     Profes- 
fiional  men  ought,  as  far  as  possible, 
to   lend  their  gratuitous   assistance. 
Electors  of  all  classes  should  attend  as 
witnesses,  without  accepting  of  any 
remuneration ;  and  in  the  preparation 
and  lodging  of  claims  and  objections, 
material  aid  may  be  derived  from  the 
formation  of  local  committees.    But 
though  all  these  measures  arc  adopted, 
the  business  of  the  registrations  can- 
not be  properly  conducted  without 
incurring  considerable  expense.    And 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  neglect 
of  a  single  year  may  be  productive  of 
irretrievable  consequences,  it  must  be 
evident  that  tlie  object  is  of  far  too 
high  importance,  to  be  suffered  to  de* 
pend  on  the  will  of  any  individual, 
nowever  sincere  and  zealous  in  the 
cause.  Besides,  it  is  surely  a  more  dig- 
nified attitude  for  a  respectable  con- 
stituencv  to  assume,  to  refuse  to  be  in- 
debted lor  the  annual  purftin^  of  their 
roll  to  the  man  whom  for  tne  time  they 
hfcve  chosen  as  their  representative. 
By  incurring  to  their  present  member 
such  repeated  obligations,  they  in  fact 
renounce  the  power  of  future  choice 
— «nd   increase,   not   so   much    the 
strength  of  the  party,  as  the  influence 
of  the  individual.    Without  supposing 
it  possible,  in  the  case  of  any  Conser- 
vative member,  that  that  influence  may 
one  day  be  exerted  in  support  of  differ- 
ent prmciples,  it  is  suflicient  to  recol- 
lect that  it  must  die  with  its  possessor. 
The  only  mode  by  which  an  ascend- 
ancy can  be  obtained  for  right  princi- 
ples, which  shall  be  independent  of 
the  caprices  of  a  single  mind,  and  the 
chances  of  an  individual  life,  is  by  the 
control  of  the  registrations  being  as- 
sumed by  the  conslitwmcy  themselves. 
And  in  no  oiher  way  can  this  be  pro- 
perly effected,  than  by  the  institution 
of  an   annual  registration  fund,   to 
which  every  elector  shall  be  invited 
to  contribute  according  to  his  means 
and  inclination.    For  our  own  part 
we  (ihould  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the 
electors,  rather  than  the  representa- 
tives, thut  a  similar  principle  were 
adopted  foi  defraying  the  election  ex- 
penses  of  every  Conservative  candi- 
date.   In  English  counties  the  prac- 
tice is  almost  universal,  and  no  false 


delicacy  prevents  the  scions  of  the  no- 
blest houses  from  acknowledging  the 
contributions  of  the  leal-hearted  yeo- 
men, in  support  of  principles,  in  the 
maintenance  of  which  all  classes  are 
alike  interested.  Nothing  would  con- 
tribute more  materially  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound  political  feeling 
in  Scotland,  than  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  gives  each  individu- 
al elector  as  it  were  a  personal 
interest  in  the  issue  of  every  con- 
test. We  are  persuaded  that  the  idea 
requires  only  to  be  familiarized  to  the 
minds  of  the  Conservative  party,  in 
order  to  meet  with  almost  universal 
adoption.  And  the  liberal  contribu- 
tions which  are  continually  flowing 
in  from  the  members  of  that  party,  in 
support  of  every  scheme  of  enlighten- 
ed philanthropy  and  Christian  benev- 
olence,  forbid  us  to  doubt  that  an  ap- 
peal to  their  principles  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  the  Church  and  the  Con- 
stitution would  not  be  made  in  vain. 
Of  the  sacrifices  which  every  citizen 
of  a  civilized  state  makes  in  return  for 
the  advantages  of  a  free  government 
and  equal  laws,  none  is  more  reason- 
able than  would  be  a  small  annual 
contribution  to  a  local  Conservative 
fund.  It  would  be  in  fact  a  tax  pro- 
portioned to  the  station  and  property 
of  the  individual,  and  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  institutions  by 
which  nis  best  interests  are  preserved 
— a  small  expenditure  of  yearly  in- 
come,  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the 
remainder— a  trifling  payment  of  in- 
terest, to  prevent  the  loss  of  capital. 

But  it  is  not  by  money  alone  that 
the  Conservative  cause  must  be  sup- 
ported in  the  counties  and  burghs  of 
Scotland.  There  is  need  of  that  which 
the  party  generally  are  much  less 
lavish  in  bestowing— namely,  labor. 
The  representation  of  this  country  will 
never  be  permanently  placed  in  right 
hands,  till  every  elector  feels  the  mag- 
.nitudeof  the  daneers  by  which  we  are 
threatened,  and  his  own  personal  in- 
terest in  the  efforts  made  to  avert 
them.  It  must  be  to  each  individual 
an  object  of  daily  and  hourly  solici- 
tude, to  Rain  converts  to  the  good 
cause,  and  to  strengthen  the  resolu- 
tion of  those  alreadjT  embarked  in  it. 
And  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  none 
must  forget  the  vast  alteration  which 
the  Reform  Act  has  effected  in  the  con- 
stituencies, nnd  consequently  in  the 
means  by  which  alone  any  party  can 
acquire  political  strength.    The  in. 
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T^atioD  of  gunpowder  did  not  intro- 
duce a  greater  change  into  the  system 
of  European  warfare,  than  the  infu- 
fiion  of  Democracy  into  the  electoral 
bodies  has  made  in  the  weapons  h^ 
which  alone  the  battle  of  the  consti- 
tution can  henceforth  be  fought 

The  conservative  party  tove  hi- 
therto been  too  little  ambitious  of  po- 
pular favor.  Naturally  disgusted  with 
the  sycophantic  arts  and  clap-trap 
devices,  with  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Movement  purchase  the  support  of  the 
most  depraved  and  ignorant  of  the 
TODulace,  public  men  on  the  other 
side  have  frequently  confounded  the 
deliberate  expression  of  the  nation's 
sentiments  with  the  senseless  clamor 
of  the  rabble.  No  error  can  be  more 
mischievous,  or  since  the  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise,  more  fatal. 
Whether  it  was  expedient  to  vest  in 
the  large  body  of  the  middle  classes 
that  degree  of  political  power  which 
they  now  possess,  it  is  too  late  to  en- 
quire. The  Reform  Bill  is  law ;  and 
Done  but  a  madman  can  ever  dream 
of  its  repeal.  To  allow  to  the  rural 
tenantry  and  ten-pound  householders 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
and  then  to  refuse  attention  to  their 
wishes,  and  receive  with  indifference 
every  expression  of  their  approbation 
or  censure,  would  be  to  grant  the  sub- 
stance of  authority,  and  grudge  the 
possession  of  its  shadow.  But  the  in- 
fluence which  cannot  be  tal^en  from 
them,  may  be  controlled  and  regulated 
either  for  good  or  evil.    And  to  do- 

Srive  the  revolutionary  party  of  all 
old  over  the  allegiance  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, aU  that  is  necessary  is  to  instruct 
the  reason  of  the  nation  as  to  the  true 
objects  of  Conservative  policy,  and 
emist  their  affections  in  a  cause  with 
the  support  of  which  their  best  inte- 
rests are  identified. 

For  these  purposes,  the  most  powerful 
instrument  is  the  press;  but  it  is  one 
<^  which  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion have  not  hitherto  suf&ciently  avail- 
ed themselves.  Of  the  talent  by  which 
its  power  may  be  wielded  in  defence 
of  the  truth,  there  is  no  lack  in  the 
Conservative  ranks.  Neither  can  it 
be  difficult  to  insure  the  extensive  cir- 
culation of  newspapers  reflecting  the 
opin  ons  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
educated  classes.  Moreover,  the  po- 
litiod  party  to  which  we  address  our- 
selves, is  rich  above  measure  in  the 
Yarkxis  means  of  support,  encourage- 


ment, and  patronage,  by  which  alone 
a  periodical  journal  can  be  called  into 
existence,and  maintained  in  efficiency. 
It  should  be  remembered  too,  that 
every  week  which  is  permitted  to 
pass  without  the  establishment  in 
any  district  of  a  local  or^n  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  is  an  inducement 
held  out  for  the  dissemination  within 
that  district  of  revolutionary  senti- 
ments. Every  subscription  paid  to  a 
Radical  new^per  is  a  premium  of- 
fered for  the  propagation  of  error. 
Every  advertisement  inserted  in  its 
columns  is  a  tacit  approval  of  the 
noxious  principles  they  contain.  If 
each  county  and  every  considerable 
burgh  in  Scotland  possessed  the  pow- 
erful agency  of  an  enlightened  and  in- 
dependent press,  which,  without  de- 
scending to  local  squabbles  and  vulgar 
personalities,  might  fearlessly  expose 
the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  Whig- 
Radical  faction  and  their  subordinates 
and  dependents,  an  important  step 
would  be  gained  toward  disabusing 
the  public  mind  of  the  prejudices  in- 
stilled  into  it  by  selfish  agitators  for 
the  promotion  of  their  own  private 
ends,  and  securing  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  are  essential  to  the  weU- 
beine  of  the  nation. 

>^  nat  cannot  be  done  by  the  public 
press  may  often  be  effected  by  private 
expostulation  and  personal  intercourse. 
There  is  no  elector  in  whatever  sphere, 
who  in  his  family  circle,and  among  the 

Sursuits  and  companionships  of  every- 
ay  life,  cannot  materially  serve  his 
country  by  the  propagation  of  sound 
and  patriotic  political  opinions.  But 
the  opportunities  of  gaining  converts 
to  the  good  cause  are  principally  open 
to  men  of  hi^h  station  and  cultivated 
minds.  And  m  the  relations  subsisting 
between  landed  proprietors  and  their 
tenantry,  nothing,  we  are  persuaded, 
has  prevented  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  same  sentiments  on  public  mat- 
ters, except  those  habits  of  exclusive- 
ness  which  have  frequently  been  re- 
ferred to,  as  endangering  the  hold 
which  the  aristocracy  of  Uiis  country 
possess  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable 
than  the  indulgence  by  the  possessor 
of  extensive  estates  in  habits  of  sullim 
rejjerve  or  haughty  indifference,  to- 
wards those  of  the  less  wealthy  pro- 
prietors or  possessors  of  the  soil,  who, 
if  his  inferiors  in  birth,  are  his  equals, 
it  may  be,  in  every  quality  of  the  man 
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and  the  citizen.  In  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  political  parties  no- 
thing can  be  more  unwise.  No  coun- 
try can  boast  of  a  more  intelligent 
and  independent  race  of  men,  than 
the  tenantry  of  Scotland,  and  the 
lesser  proprietors.  If  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  had  been  confined  to 
these  important  and  influential  classes, 
there  would  have  been  few  so  enam- 
ored of  the  former  system  of  election, 
as  to  quarrel  with  the  changes  The 
great  majority  of  their  number  are 
attached  by  a  community  of  sentiment, 
and  an  identity  of  interest,  to  the  »<€une 
cause  as  their  landlords  and  richer 
neighbors ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
contested  election,  no  class  of  the  con- 
stituency render  such  efficient  aid.  If 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  their 
existence  is,  we  are  persuaded,  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  cause  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Men  conscious  of 
no  inferiority  in  point  of  taste,  ta- 
lents, or  acquirements,  to  the  liaLnd- 
ed  aristocracy  of  the  country,  find 
themselves  denied  admittance  to  their 
society,— excluded  from  participation 
in  their  amusements, — and  occupying 
apparently,  no  place  in  their  regards 
and  sympathies.  Can  we  wonder  if 
such  men  form  harsh  and  erroneous 
conclusions  as  to  the  social  qualities 
and  political  designs  of  the  higher 
classes?  or  that,  mistaking  for  heart- 
less indifference  what  is  in  reality  but 
a  compliance  with  the  cold  formalities 
of  fashion,  they  listen  to  the  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  republican  level- 
lers, ana  instead  of  being  the  willing 
followers  of  their  more  influential 
neighbors  in  the  cause  of  order  and 
good  government,  become  the  leaders 
of  the  mob,  and  the  prime  instigators 
of  the  Movement?  Let  but  the  landed 
^ntry  throughout  the  kinedom  show 
tnemselves  in  their  true  colors,  divest- 
ed of  the  cumbrous  trappings  in  which 
pomp  and  fashion  would  involve  their 
social  intercourse,  and  almost  every 
country  in  Scotland  will  exhibit  the 
spectacle  most  hateful  in  the  eves  of 
party  rancor  and  Whig  philanthropy, 
of  a  cordial  union  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  possessors  of  the  soil,  and 
a  common  determination  to  support 
those  principles  by  which  both  classes 
must  prosper  or  fall  together. 

There  may  be  some  few  individu- 
als among  the  tenantry,  to  whom  these 
anticipations  do  not  apply ;  and  whom 
no  degree  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of 
Uieir  landlords  could  induce  to  view 


them  with  other  feelings  than  those  of 
distrust  and  envy.  Preferring  the 
first  place  at  a  village  debating  club, 
to  the  second  at  a  county  meeting,  it 
is  of  such  materials  as  these  that 
the  revolutionary  party  in  every  age 
and  nation  has  been  composed.  For 
men  of  this  stamp  there  is  but  one 
remedy  —  the  ejcpiry  of  their  leases. 
We  abhor  nothing  more  than  any- 
unjust  interference  on  the  part  of  a 
landlord  with  the  mode  in  which  his 
tenants  exercise  the  franchise.  The 
electoral  privilege  is  a  trust  committed 
by  law  to  the  possessor  of  the  soil,  for 
the  right  discharge  of  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  his  own  conscience  alone. 
So  long  as  he  continues  to  occupy  the 
property  to  which  the  right  of  voting 
IS  attached,  the  vote  is  his ;  and  no 
man  has  any  right  lo  quarrel  with  its 
exercise.  But  when  the  subject 
reverts  to  its  proprietor,  he  too  has  a 
duty  to  perfonn.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  undoubted  right,  he  is  bound  to 
look  to  the  good  of  his  country ;  and 
unless  the  apprehensions  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  continued  ascen- 
dency of  the  Movement  party  be  un- 
founded, no  considerations  of  personal 
advantage  can  weigh  for  a  moment 
against  the  political  evil  of  allowing  re- 
volutionary nrinciples  to  irain  strength. 
Even  if  influenced  solely  by  selfish 
considerations,  the  proprietor  of  land 
in  this  country  may  well  ask  himself^ 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  rest  satis- 
fied  with  a  smaller  rent,  if  he  can  thus 
secure  an  additional  vote  for  the  good 
cause.  But  when  the  possession  of 
property  is  considered  in  its  true  light ; 
as  a  trust  reposed  in  certain  indivi- 
duals, not  for  their  own  benefit,  but 
for  their  country's  good,  it  must  be 
evident  that  that  man  is  grossly  cul- 
pable, who  allows  the  estate  of  which 
ne  is  the  proprietor  to  be  represented 
in  the  register  by  men  of  unsound 
political  principles,  and  the  influence 
which  Providence  has  given  him  for 
upholding  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  wielded  by  those  who  seek 
their  downfall. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  the 
constituency  which  is  more  numerous 
than  either  the  proprietors  or  occu- 
pants of  land ;  we  mean  those  who 
possess  th0  franchise  in  respect  of  the 
nousehold  aualification.  To  conciliate 
this  class  or  electors  similar  means  are 
requisite  to  those  which  we  have  re- 
commended  towards   the    tenantry. 

The  agency  of  an  honest  and  inde- 
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pendent  press  is  even  more  powerful 
among  tne  proprietors  of  ten-pound 
houses,  than  among  the  holders  of 
agricultural  leases.  The  visit  of  the 
professional  canvasser  is  equally  use- 
less in  the  one  class  as  in  the  other. 
It  is  by  pergonal  intercourse  with  the 
middle  orders,  and  the  constant  dis- 
play oS  an  affectionate  interest  in  all 
their  concerns,  that  the  aristocracy 
can  alone  hope  to  be  regarded  in  their 
true  light,  and  to  remove  from  their 
political  intentions  that  false  coloring 
m  which  they  have  been  involved  by 
the  calumnies  of  selfish  demagogues. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  too, 
that  a  Conservative  ten-pounder  is 
generally  speaking  a  marked  man 
anoon^  his  fellows.  No  one  who  has 
not  witnessed  it  can  be  aware  of  the 
extent  of  persecution,  which  in  many 
districts  awaits  any  elector  of  this 
class  who  has  the  courage  to  vote  for 
the  Conservative  candidate.  The  un- 
meaning abuse  with  which  such  men 
are  assailed,  is  the  least  serious  conse- 
quence of  their  conscientious  exercise 
o#' opinion.  Belonging  as  they  gene- 
rally do  to  the  class  of  smaller  shop- 
keepers, the  loss  of  custom  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  offending  their 
lAberal  neij^hbors,  is  attended  wi^ 
coDsequenccs,  the  apprehension  of 
which  has  kept  back  many  a  recruit 
firom  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative 
party.  It  is  surely  then,  no  less  the 
interest  than  the  duty,  of  the  natural 
leaders  of  that  party,  to  take  care  that 
flich  men  do  not  eventually  suffer  from 
their  adherence  to  the  rieht  cause. 
In  Scotland  especially  the  distribution 
of  wealth  and  influence  is  fortunately 
such,  that  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion can  do  much  more  to  benefit  an 
honest  and  industrious  tradesman,  than 
the  revolutionary  party  can  do  to  in- 
jure him.  In  the  present  state  of 
public  affi9iir8,%t  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  advantage  thus  possessed 
ouffht  no%  like  every  other  species  of 
influence,  to  be  exercised  with  a  poli- 
tical view.  It  is  not  that  Radicals 
are  to  be  punished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  custom— or  Conservatives  gained 
by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  bene- 
fiL  But  they  by  whose  support  the 
estates  and  fortunes  of  the  aristocracy 
are  preserved  to  them,  are  surely  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  benefits  which 
these  were  intended  to  confer  on  the 
neighborhood  in  which  their  posses- 
sors reside.  And  men  attached  on 
principle  to  the  cause  of  the  Church 


and  the  Constitution,  are  not  to  be 
driven  by  persecution  on  one  side, 
and  the  want  of  due  encouragement 
on  the  other,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Revolutionary  party.  The  system  of 
exclusive  dealing,  as  it  ia  called,  has 
been  invariable  and  extensively  acted 
on  by  the  Whigs.  The  principle  is 
recognised  in  its  fullest  extent  by  the 
present  Government.  Every  situation 
of  trust  or  emolument,  from  the  high- 
est place  in  the  Church,  or  on  the  Ju- 
dicial Bench,  down  to  the  most  paltry 
commissionership,  is  bestowed  with 
reference  principally,  if  not  solely,  to 
the  political  principles  of  the  individual 
on  whom  it  is  conferred ;  and  any  devi- 
ation from  this  rule  is  denounced  by 
the  Revolutionary  press,  as  a  derelic- 
tion of  principle  so  gross  as  to  endan- 
ger the  very  existence  of  the  Ministry. 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  that 
conduct  can  be  culpable  in  an  indivi- 
dual, which  is  not  only  excusable,  but 
highly  commendable,  in  the  adminis- 
trative Government.  Besides,  the  ex- 
clusive spirit  which  the  Whig  party 
generally  have  Ion  j^  displayed,  and  br 
which  not  only  their  commercial  deal- 
ings, but  their  familiar  intercourse  and 
personal  friendships  have  tieen  T^&i' 
lated  with  a  single  view  to  the 
8trengtheninfl[  of  their  political  con- 
nections, and  extending  the  influence 
of  their  own  coterio— while  it  debars 
our  opponents  from  censuring  in  others 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  principle — 
invests  with  a  defensive  character  the 
undoubted  right  which  every  friend  of 
the  constitution  possesses,  of  bestowins 
his  patronage  where  he  pleases,  and 
refusing  the  sanction  of  his  encourage- 
ment to  men  whose  principles  he  con- 
demns. 

It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  one 
ffreat  object  of  the  authors  of  the  Re- 
form Bin  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
county  qualification  in  Scotland  was, 
that  tne  Conservative  feeling,  always 
prevalent  among  the  agricultural 
electors,  should  be  counteracted  by  the 
democratic  passions  of  the  town  and 
village-voters.  Their  despair  at  the 
utter  failure  of  the  esqperiment  has  been 
proportioned  to  the  abandoned  wicked- 
ness of  the  design.  The  same  leg[is- 
lative  provision,  which  invested  with 
the  ^Qchise  the  possessors  of  house 
property  of  inconsiderable  valuer 
has  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  the 
electoral  privilege  by  men  of  respec- 
table station  and  right  principles. 
Thp  practice  of  procuring  a  title  to 
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property,  with  the  sole  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  vote,  was  con^menced  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Whig  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  swamping  the  Conserva- 
tive interest,  in  tne  agricultural  and 
pastoral  districts  of  Sa>tland.  It  is  a 
practice  fully  recognised  bv  law,  and 
Its  general  adoption  must  be  produc- 
tive of  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
party  in  whom  it  originated.  If  the 
ten-pound  voters  cannot  be  convinced 
— ^they  may  in  almost  every  county, 
be  outnumbered.  We  are  opposed, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  the 
introduction  to  the  roll  of  electors  of 
men  unconnected  with  the  county, 
and  influenced  by  no  motive  but  the 
violence  of  political  partisanship.  The 
principle  of  self-defence  may  compel 
the  proprietors  of  land  to  nave  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  strangers,  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  the  democra- 
tic party,  and  secure  for  the  agricul- 
tural interests  an  adequate  share  of  re- 
presentation. But  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  revolutionary  faction, 
and  tneir  unceasing  activity,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  arguments  for 
placing  on  the  register  me  name  of 
every  man  of  right  principles,  who  is 
eonnected  with  the  district  by  any  tie, 
whetherof  birth— of  residence— orper- 
sonal  or  fhmily  connection.  It  is  al- 
most inconceivable,  in  how  many 
instances  persons  possessed  of  an 
undoubted  qualification  have  hither- 
to neglected  to  secure  enrolment: 
and  when  to  these  are  added  the  num- 
bers, whom  a  very  slight  exertion 
would  with  the  greatest  ease  invest 
with  property  more  than  sufficient  to 
confer  the  franchise,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  in  many  districts  of  Scotland  the 
Conservative  party  has  not  yet  put 
forth  half  its  strength. 

In  the  calculation  of  political  pro- 
babilities, let  no  one  undervalue  the 
effect  of  individual  exertion.  The  Re- 
form Bill  was  carried  through  one  of 
its  most  important  stages  by  a  single 
vote— and  that  the  vote  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  Jeffirey,  whose  election  was 
not  lonj^  afterwards  declared  null  by 
the  decision  of  a  committee.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Abercrombie  to  the  Speak- 
er's chair  was  effected  by  a  majority 
of  ten.  A  little  more  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservatives  throughout 
the  empire,  on  occasion  of  the  general 
election,  would  have  turned  the  scale 
the  other  way.  Had  such  been  the 
result  of  that  oividon,  Sir  Robert  Peel 


would  have  been  in  office  at  this  hour. 
Can  it  be  doubted,  that  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary  to  secure  his  speedy  return  to 
that  post,  which  he  alone,  of  all  the 
statesmen  of  the  day  is  qualified  to 
fill,  is  the  cordial  and  energ^etic  union 
of  good  men  of  all  classes  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  means  with  which 
Providence  has  intrusted  them  for  the 
defence  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  privileges  vested  in  them  by 
law,  and  involving  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  their  own  conscience  and  to 
posterity  1  If  any  hesitation  could 
nave  existed  a  few  weeks  ago  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  question 
should  be  answered,  the  late  Conser- 
vative demonstration  at  Glasgow  has 
J)ut  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ect.  At  that  festival— by  far  the 
most  splendid  ever  held  in  honor  of 
any  statesman — there  were  present 
hundreds  of  the  mo9t  ardent  and  ac- 
tive supporters  of  the  first  Reform 
Government.  The  heart-stirring  ap- 
p^  addressed  by  the  great  Conser- 
vative leader  to  these  men— his  unan- 
swerable exposition  of  the  obligation 
under  which  they  lie  to  vindicate  their 
own  measure  from  the  stigma  of  being 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
British  constitution,  has  been  read  by 
thousands  of  similar  principles 
throughout  the  empire.  If  we  do  not 
say  that  it  has  inspired  them  with  the 
resolution  of  uniting  in  defence  of  the 
civil  and  religious  establishments  of 
the  country,  it  is  only  because  we  be- 
lieve that  they  had  been  long  so  resolv- 
ed.  The  exhortation  of  Sir  febert  P^l 
did  not  so  much  find  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  the  thousands  who  heard 
him,  as  it  was  itself  a  forcible  and 
eloquent  expression  of  a  feeling  yerv' 
generally  prevalent,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  It  was  this  feehn§f— 
call  it  re-action,  or  by  any  other  name 
you  will — that  placed  the  champion  of 
the  church  and  the  monarchy  in  the 
seat  of  academic  honor.  It  was  this 
feeling  that  originated,  anA  carried 
into  triumphant  execution,  the  most 
magnificent  public  testimonial  that  a 
country's  mtitude  evto  offered  to  po- 
litical wisdom,  energy,  and  worlh-^- 
that  with  an  enthusiasm,  unbroken  b^ 
one  murmur  of  dissent,  welcomed  the 
Conservative  leader  to  the  first  com- 
mercial city  in  the  empire— and  that 
won  for  him,  from  the  hard-earned 
gains  of  humble  mechanics,  a  civic 
compliment,  which  the  paltry  jealijusy 
of  tneir  municipal  rulers  had  refused 
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And  it  is  this  feeling,  propelled  and 
invigorated  by  the  successful  issue  of 
the  Glasgow  banquet,  that  will  exert 
a  powertul  influence  in ''  widening  the 
foundations  on  which  the  defence  of 
the  British  constitution  and  the  reli- 
gious  establishments  must  rest" — 
mat,  let  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
come  when  it  may,  will  wrest  the 


supremacy*  in  one  House  from  the 
hands  of  the  Popish  faction  and  their 
infidel  and  Radical  allies,  and  secure 
to  the  other  the  uncontrolled  exercise 
of  their  independence — aod  that  will 
ultimately  save  Britain,  by  strength- 
ening throuj^h  future  ages  the  only 
bulwarks  of  her  power — ^the  limited 
monarchy,  and  the  Protestant  Church. 


▲FFiJBS  OF  BOHE. 
BT  M0N8.  DB  LA  MBNAIS. 


It  has  been  repeated  of  laie  years 
by  a  certain  party  of  our  libijrals,u«^ixe 
o^  naimeam^  that  the  papal  authority, 
whatever  it  may  have  bct^n  in  times 
paj^t,  has  become  an  authority  ez- 
ci u^vely  spiritual ;  ttmt  it  a^utnes  not 
to  diciute  poll  deal  opinions  to  its  ad- 
herents, or  in  aoy  way  \o  bins  their 
conviclJotis  on  matt^r^s  purely  civil 
and  lempuraL  Koman  Cat  holies  among 
us  have  iicen  jealous  to  refute  the  im- 
puution  of  any  Jurisdiction  other  than 
reLgious  being  exercised  by  their 
Church ;  and  the  very  first  mttn  of  all 
our  Kadicals,  the  lute  Mr.  Cobbett, 
haa  written  a  history  of  the  R<;forma- 
lion  tor  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  superior  adv^irnage^rin  many 
res^icci^  Eugliiibracn  onjuyt^d  whilst 
the  papal  supremaoy  exienJud  over 
the  country.  In  fact,  ther*^  is  a  re- 
iiirr.iti^  kHk.liii!^ss  ft^lt  vi/r/  widcly 
among  us  towards  the  Romish  super- 
stition. Its  comparative  powerless- 
ness  during  a  long  lapse  of  lime  looks, 
to  the  unreflecting,  very  like  harm, 
lessness  and  innocence;  and  the  re- 
iterated asseverations  one  constantly 
hears  of  the  perfect  consistency  of  the 
doctrine  and  views  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  the  largest  measure  of 
civil  freedom,  have  not  failed  to  make 
yery  deluding  impressions.  We  should 
therefore  omit  to  perform  our  duty  if 
we  did  not  show,  from  the  volume 
whose  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article, 
that  all  these  assertions  and  repre- 
sentations are  false.  One  would  think, 
indeed,  that  history  would  suffice  to 
confute  falsehoods  so  gross  and  pal- 
pable as  those  to  which  we  allude. 
Bux  since  the  uniform  testimony  of 
ag^  has  been  shoved  aside  as  inappli- 
cable to  the  actual  character  of  the 
papal  power,  it  is  ceilainly  not  super- 
fluous to  produce  a  recent  and  striking 
exemplification  of  this  character,  which 
is  as  broad  and  complete  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  desired. 


Our  readers  may  recollect  that  M. 
de  la  Menais,  who  has  lately  become 
so  infamous  by  his  book  entitled  ^  Pa- 
roles  d'un  Croyant^**  was  some  years 
ago  the  editor  and  originator  of  a  pa- 
per called  the  •*  Avenir,"  The  object 
of  this  publication  was  to  ally  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  with  the  de- 
mocratic movement  wherever  it  might 
appear.  This  idea  was  bold,  and  seem- 
ed  ingenious,  but  betrayed  a  depth  of 
incredulity  with  respect  to  the  Divine 
origin  of  a  religion  which  was  in  this 
manner  to  be  revived.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  had  no  purposes  of  private 
ambition  to  serve,  saw  at  once  that  the 
project  would  infallibly  destroy  the 
power  to  which  it  professed  to  impart 
new  life.    A  certam  spirit  of  free  in- 

auiry  was  necessarily  presupposed  in 
le  hazardous  experiment,  and  it  was 
palpable,  if  Rome  prt  herself  in  the 
van  of  such  a  spirit,  that,  from  the 
moment  in  which  she  did  so,  her  own 
foundations  would  be  plucked  up,  and 
her  complete  overthrow  would  become 
mevitable.  It  was  therefore  intimated 
to  the  Abbe  de  la  Menais,  that  how- 
ever pure  his  intentions  might  be,  his 
Holiness  was  greatly  displeased  with 
his  speculations,  and  that  if  they  were 
not  discontinued,  they  would  be  con- 
demned by  authority.  In  consequence 
of  this  intimation,  the  Avenir  was  pro- 
visionally suspended.  But  the  Abbe 
being  unwilling  to  renounce  his  own 
views,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
bring  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  to  em- 
brace them.  For  this  purpose  he  set 
out  with  his  two  chief  colleagues. 
Messieurs  de  la  Cordaire  and  Mont- 
alembert,  on  a  visit  of  expostulation 
to  the  Papal  See. 

*•  On  this  mission,"  says  he,  "three 
obscureChristians,true  representatives 
of  another  age,  by  the  naive  simplu 
cUy  of  their  faith,  to  which  was  united 
perhaps  some  knowledge  of  the  actual 
world,  proceeded  towards  the  Eternal 
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City.  Beioff  arrived^  howover,  these 
sweetly  simple  and  IntelligeDt  children 
of  the  Church  obtained  no  satisfaction. 
Afler  an  interview  with  the  Holy  Fa< 
ther,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  matter  which  had  brought  the  piU 
flprims  so  far  should  not  even  be  al- 
luded to,  M.  de  la  Meoaij  received  a 
letter  from  the  Cardinal  Pacca,  con- 
demning dogmatically  all  his  political 
views.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  this  letter.  Its  sentiments  are 
declared  by  the  Cardinal  to  proceed 
from  the  inMlible  'mouth  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.'  They  are 
therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  private 


first  step  towards  obedience,  by  decla- 
ring his  interior,  simple,  absolute,  and 
unlimited  adhesion  to  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  a  late  encyclical  letter  of 
his  Holiness  to  the  general  Church. 
Now,  this  letter,  among  other  dog- 
matic dicta  of  the  same  complexioo, 
declares  **  the  liberty  of  the  press  to 
be  a  fatal  liberty,  which  cannot  be  held 
in  too  much  abhorrence,*'  and  that 
**the  maxim,  or  rather  dbubium, 
which  affirms  that  liberty  of  conscience 
ought  to  be  guarantee  is  faJse  and 
absurd."  Brides  this,  the  infallible 
epistle  inculcates,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, a  blind  submission  to  all  the  acts 


opinions,  but  as  the  decisioos  of  the   of  established  power,  and  marks  with 


Roman  Church,  and  as  such  they  have 
been  received  and  obeyed. 

'*  As  you  love,^  says  the  Cardinal  in  this 
epistlOf  **the  truth,  and  desire  to  know  it 
that  jou  may  follow  it,  1  will  tell  ^oa 
frankly,  and  in  few  words,  the  principal 
points,  which,  on  an  examination  of  the 
keentr,  have  displeased  his  Holineas. 
First,  he  has  been  greatly  afflicted  to  per. 


its  reprobation  every  novelty.  The 
Abb^  de  la  Mennais  no  doubt  perceived 
that  formally  to  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  these  doctrines  would  be  tantamount 
to  bidding  for  ever  adieu  to  his  own 
trade  of  politico-religious  demagogue, 
or  would  iplunge  him  into  many  dis- 
honorable  mconsistencies.  He  there- 
fore demurred,  and  found  himself  in  a 
th.r"^a"^\5r;f^uraT  p.";;."'h^;  r^^^^  extremely  puzzUpg.    He  aU 


tempted  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  ci 
the  Popedom,  but  only  got  more  and 
more  involved  in  embarrassing  ques- 
tioning. 

We  will  give  some  of  his  contradic- 
tory reasonings  on  this  subject,  though 
not  absolutely  needful  to  our  arj^u- 
ment.  They  are  strongly  illustrative, 
we  think,  both  of  the  equivocating  dis- 
honesty of  the  individual,  and  of  the 
intellectual  misery  which  even  a  high- 
ly accomplished  mind  is  reduced  to 
whilst  in  bondage  to  Rome.  The 
Abb^  in  the  sentence  preceding  the 

Eassag^  which  follows,  has  declared 
is  opinion,  that  civil  and  political 
matters  do  not  belong  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church  ;  but  frightened,  it 
appears,  at  his  own  temerity  in  thia 
assertion,  he  veers  suddenly  about,  and 
In  compliance  with  this  decision  of  says — **  But  if  either  by  right  or  in 
the  Holy  Father,  the  Avenir  was  fact  the  Pope  decides  otherwise,  it  is 
finally  discontinued,  and  a  formal  de-  evidently  the  duty  of  Catholics  rigor- 
claration  was  made  by  the  editors,  that  ously  to  submit  to  his  decisions,  provi- 
its  discontinuance  was  an  act  of  obe-  sionally,  at  least,  and  even  definitively, 
dience  and  submission  to  the  authority  if  the  Episcopacy  remain  silent;  for, 
of  the  Pope.  This  submission  could  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  Galli. 
not,  one  would  think,  have  failed  to  can  Church,  the  tacit  adhesion  of  the 
be  completely  satisfactory.  But  it  general  Church  suffices  to  stamp  the 
was  not  deemed  so.  The  papal  dig-  pontifical  decision  with  the  seal  of  in- 
nitaries,  conceiving  that  the  Abb^  fallibility."  The  Abb6  then,  again 
still  retained  some  stubborn  notions  of  taking  courage  after  this  admission* 
a  political  nature,  not  derived  abso-  ventures  to  renson  with  the  Papal 
lutely  from  the  dictation  of  the  Roman  power  about  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
See,  required  of  him  to  follow  up  his  says  boldly— **  Supposing  it  admitted 


taken  on  themselves  to  dincnss  in  the  pre. 
•enoe  of  the  public,  and  to  decide  on  the 
most  delicate  questions  touching  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  Church  and  its  supreme 
chief.  The  Holy  Father  also  disapproves, 
and  even  reprobates  the  doctrine  relative 
to  civil  (underlined  in  the  original)  and 
political  liberty.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Avenir  on  liberty  of  worship,  and  liberty 
of  t he pr BBS {iiBOunderhned  in  the  original), 
which  have  been  treated  with  so  much  ex. 
aggeration,  and  pushed  so  far  by  its  edit, 
ors,  are  likewise  very  reprehensible,  and  in 
oppoeition  to  the  ins' ruction,  the  maxims, 
and  the  practice  of  the  Church.  They 
have  greatly  astonished  and  afflicted  the 
Holy  Father ;  for,  if  under  certain  cir. 
oumstanoes,  prudence  requires  thoy  should 
be  tolerated  as  a  lesser  evil,  such  doctrines 
can  never  be  upheld  by  any  Catholic,  as 
either  good  or  desirable." 
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tittd  Ctttholicism  shookl  be  in  contra- 
diction  with  tlie  human  conscience, 
under  what  obligation  would  nten  be 
to  embrace  its  decisions  1  On  the  one 
side,  it  would  be  said,  *  it  u  pride  and 
nuiinesM  te  collide  in  reason  naturaUy 
inJtniC  "  (this  is  from  the  Pope's  let- 
ter) ;  **  and  on  the  other,  'that  the  con- 
science itself  is  deceitful ;'  so  that,  to 
be  a  Catholic  one  must  abjure  at  the 
same  tinie  one's  reason  and  one's  con- 
science." After  this  san)rv  the  Abb6 
becomes  again  submissive : — '*  For  the 
ake  of  peace,"  says  he,  •*  I  determin- 
ed to  sign  the  declaration  demanded  of 
me,  but  under  the  express  reservation 
of  my  duty  towards  my  country  and 
humaoity."  This  reservation,  the 
next  sentence  informs  us,  was  a  fla- 
grantly dishonest  act  of  prevarication ; 
K>r,  he  continues,  *'in  signing  this 
declaration,  nrnply^  absoluUly,  and 
wt&otii  Zimi/ofion,  I  knew  very  well 
that  I  affirmed  imfUcilly  that  the  Pope 
is  God ;  and  with  the  lik^  object  in 
view,  I  am  ready  to  affirm  the  same 
explicitly,  whenever  it  shall  be  requir- 
ed of  me.' 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  comment 
on  this  brief  exposition  we  have  been 
able  to  furnish  of  the  act%uU  political 
principles  of  the   Church  or  Rome. 
The  doctrines  of  civil  liberty,  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  liberty  of 
worship,  are  all,  we  see,  equally  de- 
nounced by  the  •«  infallible"  vicar  of 
Christ.     'They  can  never  be  repre. 
sented,  says  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
by  any  true  Catholic  as  either  good  or 
desirable,  but  are  to  be  reprobated, 
held  in  abhorrence,  deemed  false  and 
absurd,  and  considered  as  the  result  of 
absolute  delirium.    After  this.  Is  there 
not  something  striking  in  the  fact,  that 
the  most  bigoted  Papists  among  us  are 
the  most  outrageous  asserters  of  all 
these  kinds  of  fiberty  1    Are  we  then 
really  to  belieye  such  persons  frank 
and  honest  io  their  declamations  on 
these  subjects,  or  aro  we  to  conclude, 
that  a  desire  to  reach  a  certain  posi- 
tion  of  influence  falsities  their  tongues, 
and  brings  their  professions  into  con- 
tradiction with  their  convictions  1    Or 
do  they  consider  it  just  and  honora- 
ble to  deceive  enemies  with  a  show  of 
fidse   colors  1    God    forbid    that   we 
should  make  a  bugbear  of  these  men ; 
biit  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with 
respect  to  their  character,  or  rather — 
not  to  do  them  injustice— let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  with  req>ect  to  the 
▼OL.  xu.  22 


character  of  that  Power  which  over- 
shadows them,  which  is  greater  than 
they  are.  The  Papist  will  always  pre- 
dominate  over  the  man,  however  up- 
right his  natural  disposition  may  be^ 
when  the  interests  of  his  Church  ar* 
in  ouestion. 

We  must  now  return  to  some  other 
parts  of  M.  de  La  Mennais's  volume^ 
which  demand  a  comment  or  two. 
There  is  a  school  of  philosophers  and 
politicians,  so  called  in  France,  who 
may  be  apptt>priately  denominated  tho 
Mystics^  and  of  these  bur  author  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  examples. 
The  French  Mystics  correspond  in 
one  particular  to  our  Utilitarians ; 
that  IS,  they  are  in  the  advance  of  the 
Movement  party  of  their  countrymen. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  Fronch 
democrat  wh  >  has  not  a  strain  of  mys- 
ticism in  his  views.  The  party,  how- 
ever, to  whom  we  at  present  more  es- 
pecially allude,  have  no  further  resem- 
blance to  our  Benthamites  than  what 
we  have  just  pointed  out.  Tlie  two 
schools,  Nfystic  and  Utilitarian,  mere- 
ly occupy  the  same  places  in  their 
several  countries.  In  every  other  re* 
spect,  they  form  perfect  contrasts  to 
each  other,  and  show  strikingly  how 
thenations  in  which  they  have  sprung 
up  essentially  differ  in  character.  Our 
Kadicals  of  "the  greatest  happiness 
principle,"  for  instance,  look  to  Re- 
form, which  according  to  their  de- 
signs,  is  to  proceed  without  stoppage, 
from  detail  to  detail,  till  all  thinsrs  are 
newly  modified,  as  their  grand  instru- 
ment. The  French  visionaries,  on  the 
contrary,  regarding  Reform  (indeed 
the  word  is  not  in  the  political  vocabu- 
lary of  the  country)  as  too  slow,  and 
not  sufficiently  regenerating,  look  to 
revolution.  But  t'leir  desire  for  revo- 
lution arises  not  principally  out  of  a 
love  of  change,  or  of  excitei^ent,  or 
out  of  ambition,  or  any  of  the  other 
motives  which  usually  urge  men  to 
subvert  existing  establishments.  The 
passion  which  chiefly  actuates  them  is 
much  more  potent,  and  altogether  of 
a  different  description.  The  men  we 
are  writing  of  are/arw/fcs.  They  an- 
ticipate, as  far  as  we  can  catch  their 
meaning,  that  through  a  long  chain  of 
revolutionary  convulsions,  a  certain 
social  Revelation  is  to  be  wrought  out, 
which  is  to  consummate  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race.  Compared  with 
this  passionate  dream,  the  wildest  pro- 
jects and  fancies  of  our  English  de» 
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ftructives  are  sobriety  itself.    But  it  essential    counterpart.     Frenehmen, 

may    be    generally    observed,    that  however,  when  they  rejected  Chris- 

I^nchmen,  when  they  are  not  in  the  ti^mity,  rejected  at  the  same  time  all 

opposite  extreme,  mere  selfish  mate-  fabled  and  phitoeophic  prospects  of  an 

rmlists,  are  almost  always  chasing  a  hereafter.    The  latter  couid  not  pos- 

phantom   in  the  clouds.    Politics,  to  sibly  9wxeed  to,  thoush  they  might 

their  mercurial  and  refining  intellects,  and  did  pecede  the  former.    In  Ui8 

becomes  quite  a  metaphysical  subject,  tormenting  state,  then,  that  ensued  of 

and  so  sublimated  are  their  hopes  and  spiritual  desires  without  spiritual  ob- 

apprehensions  of  things  to  come,  that  jects,  they  shaped  to  their  imagina- 

the  horizon  before  them  looks  to  us  tions  a  certain  transcendental  condi- 


rery  like  the  natural  horizon :— a  min- 
gling, to  all  appearance,  of  heaven 
and  earth.  We  cannot  help  attribut- 
ing the  peculiarity  of  mental  character 
thus  displayed  to  a  strong  native  sen- 
timent of  religion  operating  on  infi- 
delity. We  will  endeavor  to  explain 
this  thought  more  distinctly. 


tion  of  society,  which  was  and  is  to 
them  in  place  of  a  gospel  and  a  war- 
ship. This  fhncied  acme  of  civilisa- 
tion corresponds  to  the  religious  idea 
of  a  millennium,  and  although  the  ex- 
pectation of  its  advent,  through  suc- 
cessive revolutions,  is  too  remote  and 
indistinct  a  sentiment  to  be  bioadlr 


Every  one  must  have  noticed,  that   avowed,  yet  it  is  vaguely  entertained* 


a  certam  class  of  French  revolutionists 
never  appear  anxious  to  realize  any 
present  good ;  their  aim  seems  always 
to  be  to  reach  some  distant /u/ur^  and 
the  intermediate  stage  between  this 

E resent  and  future  are  contemplated 
y  them  with  impatience,  as  in  no 
measure  satisfying  their  wants.  A 
perfectly  new  organization  of  society 
IS  the  goal  of  all  their  efforts,  and  till 
this  is  attained,  they  resolve  them- 


and  constitutes  the  secret  fire  actua- 
ting, and,  seemingly  to  those  who  feel 
it,  sanctifying  the  grosser  motives 
which  impel  them  forever  onwards. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Roba- 
^ierre,  Marat,  and  the  whole  array 
of  abhorred  monsters,  who  astonished 
the  world  with  their  crimes  in  the  first 
Revolutionr  acted  under  the  spur  of 
this  illusion.  They  had,  all  of^them^ 
it  is  highly  probable^  a  distant  visioa 


selves  into  a  state  of  permanent  rebel-  of  pure  and  perfect  glory  before  theiii» 
lion  against  every  thing  which  has  to  realize  which,  even  to  far  off  eene» 
a  show  of  stability.  Now  we  are  rations,  no  sacrifice  was  deemed  too 
strongly  persuaded  that  this  strained  great.  We  can  conceive  nothing 
projection  of  the  mind  into  a  state  of  which  tends  to  confusion — ^to  chaos  we 
things  which  can  havo  no  proximate  might  almost  say— so  directly  as  this 
accomplishment,  is  a  kind  of  substi-  habit  of  pointing  all  those  hopes  and 
tute  for  relieion.*  It  is  not  the  result  aspirations,  which  belong  properly  to 
of  a  superabundance  of  activity  and  a  tuture  state,  towards  speculations  as 
enterprise,  for  these  qualities  always  to  what  manldnd  may  attain  to  on  the 
ftisten  upon  objects  which  are  near  at   earth.    But  when  a  future   state  is 


band  to~  be  realized.  But  it  arises 
from  a  craving  necessity  to  fill  up  the 
Yoid  which  infidelity  leaves  in  the 
heart.  For,  although  unbelief  may 
blot  out  a  creed,  it  cannot  blot  out  of 
human  nature  that  property  of  which 
a  creed  of  some  kind  or  another  is  an 


rendered  by  incredulity  a  wide  blanl^ 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  men  prao* 
ti&ing  this  gross  delusion  on  uiero- 
selves.  Unbelievers  of  ardent  and 
imaginative  tempenunents  are  very 
apt  to  fall  into  this  fanatic  trance. 
Believers  also  in  a  superstitious  creed 


♦  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  ihat^  id  Germany,  where  infidelity  does  not  prevail  as  charac- 
teristic of  ibe  nation,  the  mysticism  we  are  commenting  on  is  still  more  rife  than  it  i»  in 
France*  There  is  here,  howe?er,  a  distinction  to  be  made.  The  German  mysticism  is  evi- 
dently nothinff  more  than  a  literary  amusement  of  idle,  imamnatiTe  raen.  It  points  not  at 
any  of  the  realties  of  society,  but  is  completely  confined  to  Ibe  region  of  fiction.  Were  th* 
Germans  called  upon  to  aci,  it  is  protable  tbey  would  do  so  io  a  sober  and  practical,  though 
tident,  temper,  but  the  mysticism  of  France  has  been  shown  most  supereminently  in  action, 
and  even  in  speculation  it  contemplates  action.  From  its  virulent  intense  earnestness,  it  i» 
impossible  for  A  moment  to  mistake  its  purpose.  There  is  a  differsnce  between  ireworks 
thrown  up  into  the  air  to  delight  spectators,  and  brands  put  into  the  hands  of  iooendiaiias 
to  set  fire  to  houaesb    This  distmctioa  mfimim  the  mjrstiss  «f  the  two  oouauifls  tol» 
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are  natiiralljr  prone  to  mysticisnu 
Yet  we  do  not  think  the  latter,  when 
honestly  devout,  are  possessed  of  the 
spirit  we  have  above  described,  except 
|erha{M  by  urfedicm  from  a  surround- 
ug  society.  U^  de  Chateaubriand, 
mm  whose  book  on  English  litera* 
tore  we  are  now  about  to  present  an 
CKtract,  quoted  by  M.  de  larMennais  in 
support  of  his  own  views,  is  evidently 
one  of  the  infected.  As  to  the  Abb6 
himself,  we  look  upon  him  as  a  deci- 
ded infidel,  and  would  much  rather 
associate  his  name  with  that  of  M. 
Lenniniec,  or  any  other  of  the  fevered 
visiontsis  who  abound  in  France,  than 
vith  that  of  the  celebrated  man  we 
have  just  named,  and  whom  we  are 
grieved  to  find  in  such  company.  The 
extract  \s  as  follows : — 

^  Sodttty,  tuch  as  it  is  tt  prssaot,  will 
CMM  to  esirt.  la  proportioa  as  instnio- 
tion  descends  to  the  inferior  cUstet,  the 
secret  ulcer,  which  has  corroded  social 
order  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
sod  which  ie  the  cause  of  all  popular  dis- 
^oietudes  and  agitations,  will  be  discover- 
ed. The  exaggerated  inequaiitjr  of  con- 
ditioas  and  fortunes  which  prevails  might 
wdl  be  umtnuined,  whilst,  on  the  one 
md%  it  was  hidden  hj  ignorance,  and,  on 
the  otbet^  by  a  factitious  -civil  organisa- 
tion ;  bat,  as  iar  as  this  inequality  is  gene- 
nUy  perceived,  it  will  receive  its  mortal 
wound. 

**  Re-establish,  if  you  can,  the  aristocratic 
fictions  of  past  times  ;  try  to  persuade  the 
poor  man  who  knows  how  to  read—the 
poor  man  to  whom  knowledge  is  daily  ooro- 
■naicsfad  by  the  press,  ftom  city  to  eitv, 
aad  fioa  village  to  viUage— tr^r  to  perswide 
sodi  an  one,  so  iostructM,  having  the  same 
snJighteiMDeot  and  intelligence  as  joureelf, 
that  he  sbonld  stthmit  to  every  privation, 
whilst  his  neighbor  possesses,  without  la- 
bor, a  thousand  times  more  than  the  super- 
fiohies  of  life,  and  your  attempt  will  be  vain. 
Denaad  not  of  the  multitude  efibrts  above 
sature. 

*'The  material  development  of  society 
w9  hasten  the  dsrreloproent  of  intellect. 
When  the  powers  of  steam  shall  be  pot 
perfectly  into  operation ;  when,  combined 
vith  tbe  telegraph  and  railroads,  it  shall, 
so  to  speak,  annihilate  distant  it  will  not 
aniy  be  objects  of  traffic,  which  will  travel 
witA  the  speed  of  light  from  one  end  of 
the  globe  to  the  other,  but  ideas  also. 
When  fiscal  and  commercial  barriers  be- 
tween difibrent  states  shall  be  abolished, 
as  they  are  now  between  the  difibrSnt  pro- 
viaces  of  the  same  stats;  when  lo^ei, 
which  are  oaly  a  prolonged  sfsoery,  shaH 
be  scored  oat  by  means  of  an  equality 
sstablisbad  between  the  producer  and  con- 


sumer; when  difierent  Cosntries,  recipro- 
cally deriving  their  characters  from  each 
other,  abandoning  their  national  preju- 
dices, and  their  ancient  ideas  of  supre- 
macy and  conquest,  shall  tend  to  unity — 
by  what  means  can  society  be  made  to 
retrogade  towards  principles  effete  and 
exhausted  T 

"  A  future  is  before  us — a  future,  power- 
ful and  free,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  evangelic 
equality — but  it  ie  yet  distant— distant  be- 
yond the  most  extended  visible  horizon.  It 
can  be  reached  only  by  indefatigable  hope, 
incorruptible  by  adversity,  and  whose  wings 
wax  strong,  and  widen  under  all  the  eclipses 
of  disappomtmeof 

We  believe  this  passage  fully  justi- 
fies the  observations  which  precede  it. 
The  views  it  holds  forth  are  wide  and 
vagoe  to  the  utmost.  A  subversion 
of  society  from  all  its  fouDdations  is 
prophesied,  and  the  passions  which 
are  to  bring  this  about  are  described 
as  holy  impulses  towards  a  state  oft 
evangelic  equality.  A  revolution,  to- 
tal and  complete,  of  social  order,  as  it 
has  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world— the  consummation  probably  of 
several  successive  revolutions — is  fore- 
seen. The  poor  are  no  longer  to  en- 
durd  the  existence  of  the  rich,  wages 
are  to  be  abolished  as  slavery,  and  all 
nations  abandoning  national  enmities, 
are  to  have  but  one  character  and  one 
common  interest.  Perfectly  under- 
standing each  other,  thoy  are  again 
to  build  up  a  tower  which  is  to  reach 
to  the  sky.  An  infidel  desijgn  this 
was  at  first,  and  the  same  it  is  now. 
IDean  time  troubles  and  convulsions 
in  procinct  and  in  seed,  are  seen  and 
hailed  with  **  indefatigable  hope." 
But  the  grand  result  is  distant,  **  fax 
distant  beyond  the  most  extended  visi- 
ble horizon." 

It  would  be  idle  to  expose  in  detail 
the  fanaticism,  absurdity,  and  iniquity 
(^  this  visionary  prospect.  We  should 
have  hoped  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
that  he  would  have  been  the  foremost 
to  lifl  up  Uie  warning  voice,  to  set  up 
a  beacon  to  his  contemporaries  and 
to  posterity,  that  the  rocks  and  quick- 
sands before  them  might  be  seen,  and 
avoided  by  every  strenuous  effort  of 
virtue  and  of  courage ;  but  instead  of 
Ais  he  cheers  them  on  their  desperate 
oourse.  He  tells  them  they  are  in 
ihe  strong  stream  of  fote  that  will 
carry  them,  whether  they  will  or  not, 
diey  know  not  whither,  and  that  they 
need  not  care,  but  only  hope  mightily* 
and  entertain  themselves  with  vision^ 
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of  glory,  whilM  all  is  ^ing  to  wreck 
about  them.  Let  us  now  see  what 
M.  de  La  Mennais  says. 

•*  In  certain  former  epocbi,"  he  begins, 
**  a  common  opinion,  growinr  gradually, 
and  at  last  spreading  universally,  has  pre. 
Tailed,  r either  the  origin  nor  the  progress 
of  which  could  be  distinctly  traced.  An 
instinct  of  an  indispensable  reformation, 
of  a  change  in  preparation,  of  a  develop, 
ment,  of  a  revolution,  has  manifested 
itself  in  puch  seasons  in  a  thousand  ways ; 
■o  that  every  one  has  been  in  a  state  of 
expectation,  and  when  the  sun  roee  it  has 
been  a  que^ion  whether  he  would  give  his 
light  to  the  same  state  of  things  in  the 
evening  he  had  risen  on  in  the  morning. 
Such  a  feeling  as  this  is  the  especial  warn, 
ing  which  G(^  gives  to  those  to  whom  he 
has  confided  the  government  either  of 
things  divine  or  of  things  human,  and  all 
the  evils  which  desolate  the  world,  all  the 
disorders  which  mark  periods  of  transi. 
tion,  are  caused  principally  by  the  obsti. 
nate  resistance  opposed  to  the  law  of 
progress  which  should  govern  the  human 
race. 

"  Now  at  this  actual  time  we  are  living 
in  one  of  those  epochs  in  which  all  things 
tend  to  renovation,  and  are  passing  fi-om 
<^ne  state  to  another.  Of  this  no  one*  can 
entertain  a  doubt.  Never  did  there  exist 
so  lively  a  presentiment,  so  universal  a 
conviction  of  a  coming  change  as  at  pre. 
sent.  Some  fear,  and  others  hope,  ac. 
cording  as  they  look  forward  or  look  back, 
ward,  and  see  lifb  or  death.  But  I  repeat 
it,  all  believe  in  a  radical  alteration  of  the 
world,  in  a  total  revolution  which  is  rea^ 
10  break  forth.  This  then  will  be  aecom. 
plished.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  arrest 
tiie  flight  of  destiny,  to  remount  the  stream 
Of  time,  or  to  build  with  stability  on  the 
chaos  of  actual  society.  This  is  impossi- 
ble.  There  is  in  the  womb  of  events  a 
sovereign,  fatal,  irrevocable  necessity  su- 
perior  to  all  opposing  power.  What  are 
those  petty  arms  stretched  out  to  drive 
back  the  human  race,  and  what  can  they 
do  ?  An  irresistible  force  urges  the  peo. 
pile  onwards.  However  they  may  be  op. 
posed,  they  will  advance  as  they  should  ad. 
vance.  None  can  stop  them  in  their  course 
on  the  high-road  of  centuries,  for  this  is 
the  career,  in  which,  from  one  generation 
to  another,  man,  in  oontinoal  progress, 
prepares  himself  for  eternity." 

Alluding  then  to  the  restraints  which 
men  find  in  religion,  M.  de  la  Mennais 
tiius  expresses  himself: — 

<*  There  is  then  a  struggle,  a  terrible, 
struggle.  Man  flies  from  God,  if  I  may 
venture  so  to  speak,  that  he  may  not  cease 
to  be  man.    He  turns  away  flrom  the  road 


which  leads  to  the  temple,  when  the  door 
through  which  human  nature  would  force 
him  to  enter,  is  shut  against  him — (N.  B. 
This  door  is  revolution).  He  will  over- 
throw  the  temple  itself  if^  there  be  no  other 
means  of  cutting  out  his  passage,  for  hm 
must  advance  even  over  nuns ;  and  there 
is  nothing  sacred  enough  to  bs  spared  i» 
these  moments  of  enthusiasm,  of  incffaUe 
possesnion,  in  which  a  mysterious  voioe 
from  the  depths  o{  fbturity  calls  to  him  to 
press  on.  The  more  sacred  the  obstacle 
no  encounters  is,  the  more  enraged  and  in- 
dignant he  becomes.  He  turns  with  fury 
upon  every  hinderance.  Its  sncredneM 
only  increases  his  exasperation  fVom  the 
contrasts  in  which  it  stands  to  the  Divine 
power  within  him,  by  which  be  feels  him- 
self impelled  and  ruled,  &c*' 

Whilst  translating  the  above  pas- 
sage, we  have  heard  of  another  at- 
tempt made  on  the  life  of  the  King  of 
the  French.  A  crhne  like  this  ap- 
pears to  us  indeed  only  the  natural 
consequences  of  such  sentiments  as  we 
have  Just  transcribed,  and  which  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Mennais  and  a  whole  host  of 
populHr  authors  are  in  the  habit  of  scat- 
tering, as  it  were,  from  a  tripod  of 
inspiration  among  the  French  multi- 
tude. No  one  can  read  the  extractSy 
short  as  they  are,  which  we  hare 
given  from  the  volume  before  us,  of 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  c^ 
France,  without  perceiving  that  their 
direct  aim  is  to  rouse  up  into  fury  all 
the  troubled  mind  of  the  nation.  The 
passionate  restlessness  of  the  worst 
part  of  society  is  every  where  repre- 
sented  as  a  (Uvme  impulse  towards  a 
great  social  regeneration.  It  is  no 
matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  des- 

Serate  men  should  lay  hold  of  this 
octrine  as  exactly  suiting  their  con- 
dition,  and  as  im^rting  to  such  a 
crime  as  the  assassination  of  a  Kins^ 
a  kind  of  sinister  glory,  which  thefr 
misery  and  their  overheated  intellects 
strongly  tempt  them  to  appropriate  to 
themselves.    Such  an  act  is  consider- 
ed  by   the   fanatic  theorists,  whose 
works   incite  to   its   commission  as 
nothine  more  than  a  flash  of  liRhtnin^ 
from  tne  thunder-cloud.    It  only  con- 
firms them  in  their  views  and  hopes  oT 
approi\ching  revolutions,  and  for  from 
checking  their  speculations,  is  regard- 
ed as  a  direct  corroboration  of  their 
truth,  antl  encourages  them  to  recooi. 
mence  their  declamations   with  iiw 
creasing  confidence  and  animation. 

We  ^lieve  we  have  now  given  our 
readers  specimens  enough  of  Moo. 
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mkfOT  dela  Mennais's  volume,  and  we 
assure  them  that  we  could  furnish 
parallel  passages  from  numerous  mo* 
dem  works  of  great  Dopularity,  which 
are  issuine  daily  from  the  French 
press.    Indeed  the  extreme  exultation 
of  mind  which  prevails  in  France  con- 
fltitates  the  principal  and  perhaps  the 
«>le  danger  to  which  that  country  is 
exposed.    Happily  we  know  little  of 
this  kind  ot  intellectual   fever,  and 
therefore  may  find  it  difficult,  at  the 
first  glance,  to  appreciate  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  dangerousness.    With  uh, 
for  instance,  every  political  aeitation 
has  some  distinct  cause,  some  definite 
object  of  a  positive  practical  nature  by 
which  it  is  for  the  time  bounded  ;  and 
we  confess  we  think  there  is  compara- 
tively little  to  be  feared,  whilst  the 
passions  of  the  people  are  roused  only 
by  subjects  closely  connected  with 
their  material  interests.    The  appeals 
which  are  constantly  making,  in  such 
cases,   to  practice   and   experience, 
3oon  temper  an  exaggerated  violence, 
and  produce  an  inevitable  sobering 
reaction  ;  and  even  in  the  very  tem- 
pest  of  excitement  thus  occasioned, 
there  exists  a  species  of  moderation, 
inasmuch  as  the  end  in  view  is  spe- 
cific and  limited.    But  in  France  the 
disquietude  and  ferment  of  the  pub- 
fic  mind  is  not  created  by  any  pre- 
dse  cause,  but  arises  from  a  torment- 
ing vague  sentiment  that  thin^  are 
not  as  they  ou^ht  to  be,  not  in  this 
or  that  particular,  but  genemlly  and 
universally.    Owing  to  some  peculi- 
aritj  in  the  character  of  Frenchmen, 
they  have  ever  had  the  habit  of  view- 
hig  political  matters  in  this  wide  man- 
ner.   Even  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  this  present  day,  all  topics  re- 
lating to  the  material  welfare  of  the 
Mate,  to  the  prosperity  of  separate 
classes  of  men,  are  handed  over  to  the 
bureaux  or  committees,  and  beyond 
(hose  petty  circles  attract  no  regard. 
An  Englishman  sojourning  in  France, 
or  attentive  to  the  proce^ings  of  its 
r^resentative  assembly,  is  struck  with 
astonishment  to  find  that  the  great 
establishments,  institutions,  and  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  never  strongly 
excite  the   popular  attention.     Any 
new  laws  or  regulations  to  which  these 
may  be  subjected,  are  discussed  with 
coldness  and  indifference,  and  are  sup- 
posed   more   nearly  to  concern  the 
siibaltem  officers  of  the  administra- 
tion, who  have  the  chief  direction  of 
SQch  mechanical  affidrs,  than  any  one 


else.  But  a^  soon  as  some  subjfect 
which  includes  the  assertion  of  a  first 
principle,  or  which  opens  a  prospect 
of  extensive  change,  is  started,  then  is 
there  an  animation,  an  eagerness,  and 
a  state  of  tip-toe  expectation  excited, 
which  agitates  the  whole  nation.  No- 
thing can  show  more  strikingly  than 
this  that  the  hearts  and  thoughts 
of  the  people  are  at  some  distant 

§oaL  Tney  are  not  set  upon  any 
ling  positively  existing.  Owing  to 
this  loose  rovmg  state  of  their  po- 
litical a£fections,  their  most  precious 
liberties,  actually  had  in  possession, 
are,  in  the  midst  of  violent  conten- 
tions for  the  abstract  doctrines  of  re- 
publican freedom,  ravished  from  them 
or  abridged.  Thus  the  liberty  of  the 
press  has  been  lately  restrained,  and 
the  institution  of  the  jury  corrupted ; 
and  we  can  tell  our  readers,  that  it 
is  in  contemplation,  during  the  pre- 
sent session  of  the  Chambers,  to  re- 
vive an  old  law  of  Napoleon's,  by 
which  any  individual  may  be  banished 
either  from  Paris  or  the  French  terri- 
tory,  on  a  mere  suspicion  that  he  en- 
tertains dangerous  political  principles 
or  projects— and  this  grannie  mea- 
sure will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  car- 
ried, as  others  have  been,  almost  with- 
out opposition.  Why  1  Because  the 
real  substantial  details  which  consti- 
tute civil  libertj,  are  not,  for  their  own 
sakes,  loved  in  France.  Theories  and 
speculations  occupy,  in  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen,  that  place  which  the  solid 
institutions  and  positive  interests  of 
the  kingdom  ought  to  fill.  There  is 
an  exaltation  of  mental  temperament 
which  will  not  stoop  to  homely  reali- 
ties, and  of  this  M.  de  la  Mennais,and 
the  mystic  school,  afibrd  the  most  pro- 
minent examples ;  butinadiminisned 
degree,  it  b  common  to  almost  all  the 
liberal  politicians  of  the  French  na«> 
tion ;  and  whilst  such  men  are  unen- 
gaged and  uninterested  in  practical 
affiiirs ;  till  such  af&iirs  are  rendered 
popular,  disnested  from  the  bureaux 
of  the  central  government,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  there  can 
be  no  safety  or  tranquillity  in  France. 
Whilst  the  intelligence  of  that  coun- 
try ranges  wide,  as  it  does  now,  it  can 
only  be  compared  to  lightning.  It 
may  coruscate  awhile  in  the  clouds, 
but  its  great  attraction  will  be  towards 
the  social  edifice,  which— unless  such 
conductors  as  we  have  hinted  at  be 
found— it  will  smite  and  smite  again 
into  a  heap  of  ruins. 
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We  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
act  of  our  Intellective  Faculty,  in  the 
most  distinguished  and  complex  opera- 
tion which  our  mind  performs,  namely, 
in  reasoning — a  subject  which  may  be 
viewed  in  much  simplicity  when  re- 
lieved  from  that  load  of  disquisition 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  it. 

Reasoning  may  be  considered  as  of 
two  kinds.  Demonstrative  and  Induct- 
ive, and  we  shall  speak  of  both  in 
order. 

Of  Demonstrative  Reasoning  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  perfect 
example  is  that  which  is  afforded  hj 
the  science  of  mathematics.  And  it 
is  in  this  science,  therefore,  that  we 
mean  to  consider  it. 

The  distinguishing  character  of 
mathematical  reasoning  is  its  absolute 
certainty.  This  does  not  require  to 
be  insisted  on.  Every  one  who  has 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  mathematics  is  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  knows  that  every  the  least 
step  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  has  a 
character  that  is  wanting  in  the  most 
overpowering  and  irresistible  proba- 
bility in  every  other.  In  all  other 
reasonings,  all  other  proofs,  however 
conclusive  they  ma^  oe,  however  im- 
plicitly we  may  believe  and  act  upon 
them,  still  there  is  the  possibility  tnat 
we  may  be  deceived.  But  in  mathe- 
matical demonstration  there  is  no  such 
pcwsibiliiy.  We  khow  that  we  reason 
aright.  To  question  in  the  least  de- 
cree the  conclusion  amounts  to  the 
dereliction  of  reason  itself.  Here 
then  is,  between  the  most  convincing 
argument  of  any  other  kind  and  this, 
a  wide  and  total  separation. 

This  distinctive  character  of  mathe- 
rhatical  demonstration  rests  on  two 
circumstances :  the  nature  of  the 
original  grounds  upon  which  the 
whole  reasoning  of  the  science  pro- 
ceeds, or  the  subjects  of  inquiry ;  and 
that  of  the  successive  steps  of  reason- 
ing. 

In  all  other  speculation  the  subject 
of  reasoning  is  something  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  our  intelligence,  having 
absolute  existence  in  nature ;  and  our 


reasoning,  therefore,  proceeds  upon 
observation  of  the  natural  facts. 
Hence  there  is  always  in  such  in* 
quiry  a  ground  of  uncertainty,  be- 
cause the  knowledge  on  which  we 
reason  is  itself  uncertain.  There  is 
no  way  in  which  the  human  mind  caa 
absolutely  assure  itself,  either  that  its 
observations  are  perfectly  true,  or 
that  they  have  embraced  the  whole  of 
the  facts  which  may  possibly  affect 
the  conclusion.  The  deduction  is 
uncertain,  therefore,  because  the 
grounds  of  reasoning  are  independent 
of  the  intellect  which  reasons.  In 
mathematical  science,  on  the  contrary, 
the  subjects  of  reasoning  have  no  su<^ 
independence.  They  exist  not  in 
nature.  They  subsist  solely  in  the 
intelligence  which  is  to  explore  their 
relations.  For  the  mind  itself  creates 
in  this  instance  the  subjects  of  its 
speculation;  and  the  grounds  of  rea- 
soning are  therefore  known  entire^ 
and  with  absolute  certainty,  to  the  in- 
tellect that  is  to  reason  upon  them. 
1'hey  do  not  subsist  in  nature ;  for  the 
first  essential  properties  of  these  suAh 
jects  are  directly  at  variance  with  the 
primary  essential  properties  of  mate- 
rial bemg.  The  mathematical  point 
is  without  parts,  but  the  ultimate  atom 
of  nature  is,  in  respect  to  extension, 
still  infinitely  divisible.  The  line  is 
without  breadth,  but  the  finest  line 
traced  in  matter  has  breadth  that  k 
still  infinitely  divisible.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  perfect  evenness  of 
the  right  line,  to  the  uniform  curva- 
ture of  the  circle,  must,  we  conceive^ 
still  vary  from  the  exact  delineation, 
in  all  material  lines  and  curves,  fram- 
ed, as  they  are,  by  the  apposition  kjI 
particles,  >vhich  have  figures  of  their 
own.  Or,  if  such  figures  can,  or  do 
exist  in  nature,  they  are  to  our  mind 
the  same  as  if  they  did  not,  since  we 
cannot  ascertain  their  existence.  Fbr 
we  can  know  them  only  by  our  senses^ 
and  we  know  well,  that  though  the 
form  should  appear  to  be  in  most  per- 
fect coincidence  with  the  mathemati- 
cal description,  there  can  nevertheless 
be  no  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  oar 
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in  such  a  case,  for  that  tbere 
may  be  deviations  from  perfect  figure 
inmiitely  more  minute  than  they  are 
able  to  apprehend.  The  subjects  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  then,  to 
which  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
correspond  in  the  most  absolute  truth 
to  their  matheniatical  description, 
thher  do  not,  and  cannot  subsist  in 
material  mixture ;  or  if  they  do,  cannot, 
as  so  existing,  be  known  to  the  mind  ; 
and  cann<Mt,  therefore,  afford  the 
grounds  of  its  reasoning. 

Where,  then,  have  they  their  exist- 
eocel  In  the  mind  only,  which,  by 
assigning  to  them  their  essential  pro- 

rrties,  gives  them  existence — or,  as 
may  be  truly  said,  creates  them. 
The  subjects,  then,  of  all  mathemati- 
cal reasonings  are  intellectual  concep- 
tions merely  ;  and  therefore  are  what 
they  are  conceived.  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence that  these  conceptions  are 
not  possible  to  be  realised  in  matter. 
Intellect  here  frames  its  own  subjects 
of  tliought,  and  is  therefore  at  liberty 
to  a^ign  their  properties,  without  re- 
gard to  any  iaws,  except  those  to 
which  it  is  itself  subjected;  and  it  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  constitution 
which  it  ascribes  to  its  subjects,  that 
it  is  found  to  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  constitution  of  matter,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  self-contradictory.  In  this 
science,  then,  whatever  its  subjects  are 
conceived  b^  the  mind,  that  they  are 
—the  point  is  without  extension — the 
line  is  without  breadth— the  tangent 
touches  the  circle  but  in  a  single  point 
»-the  radii  of  the  circle,  declared  to 
be  equal,  cannot  vary  by  the  differ- 
ence of  one  indivisable  atom  of  matter. 

But  if  these  subjects  are,  and  can 
be  nothing  else  than  precisely  ivhat 
they  are  conceived  by  the  mind,  tbere 
are  then  two  most  important  grounds 
of  certainty  obtained  to  all  its  subse- 
qpent  proceedhags— first  that  the  rela- 
tions apprehended  by  the  mind,  as  sub- 
sisting in  these  subjects,  do  subsist  in 
the  most  perfect  degree,  absolutely 
and  unexceptionably  ; — the  other — 
that  tlie  knowledge  which  the  mind 
possesses  of  the  primitive  constitution 
of  the  subjects  of  its  re;isoning  is  a 
perfect  knowledge,  without  omission 
and  without  error. 

Such  then  are  the  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  subjects  themselves  of 
mathematical  inquiry. 

All  that  is  fuitner  necessary  is,  that 
tiie  steps  of  reas(Hiing  which  it  pur- 


sues  should  be  as  ftee  fh)m  the  possible 
intermixture  of  error  as  its  original 
erounds.  And  we  may  now  therefbre 
inquire,  in  what  manner  the  same  cer- 
tainty is  obtained  in  the  steps  of  ma- 
thematical demonstration.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Locke,  that,  *<in 
demonstrative  knowledge,  there  must 
be  in  every  step  of  reasoning  in- 
tuitive certainty.''  By  intuition  is 
meant  the  perception  of  truth  by  sim- 
ple inspection  of  the  subject — as  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  that  things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another  is  said  to  be  perceived  by 
intuition.  It  is  discerned  as  soon  as 
the  subject  is  presented  to  the  under- 
standing. Now  it  will  be  found,  that 
all  the  steps  employed  in  the  course  of 
mathematical  demonstration  have 
such  intuitive  certainty.  For  the  proofs 
resorted  to  are  either  the  axioms  ^ 
the  science,  or  its  definitions.  WiUi 
respect  to  the  axioms  of  mathematicdL 
science,  they  are  precisely  such  truths 
as  have  just  been  described^they  are 
propositions  which,  the  moment  they 
are  presented  to  the  mind,  are  dis- 
cerned to  be  necessarily  true.  They 
are  self-evident  truths,  or  truths  of  iiK 
tuition.  With  respect  to  the  defini- 
tions, these  serve  to  describe  the  sub- 
jects of  reasoning  by  their  essential 
properties ;  and  the  occasion  of  refer- 
rmg  to  them  is  simply  this,  that  the 
reasoning  is  brought  to  a  point  when 
the  next  step  of  proof  depends  on  that 
essential  property  assigned  in  the  de- 
finition. The  reference  is  merely  an 
appeal  to  that  original  constitution  of 
the  subject,  which  was  established  by 
the  mind  as  the  basis  of  the  science. 
Thus,  whether  the  proof  be  by  refer- 
ence to  the  axioms  or  to  the  definitions 
of  the  science,  the  certainty  is  perfect : 
since  in  one  case,  it  rests  on  a  sel]& 
evident  or  intuitive  truth; — ^in  the 
other,  on  a  fkct  given  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  subject  of  reasoning. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  the  sub-' 
jects  of  mathematical  reasoning  exist- 
ing in  thought  merely,  the  truths  as- 
certained respecting  them  cannot  in 
their  intellectual  purity  and  rigorous 
exactness  be  transferred  to  any  thing 
existing  out  of  thought.  Nevertheless, 
the  deductions  of  this  reasoning  are 
applicable  so  far  to  material  subjects, 
as  these  materials  subjects  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth  of  the  intellectual 
conception*  In  their  nearest  approxi- 
mation they  are  indeed  absolutely  di- 
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vi4ed  fsom  Unit  exact  inteUectual  Lst  usnowima^tolDductiveRea* 
truth ;  but  to  the  perception  of  our  soning.  The  object  of  iDductive  rea- 
aenscs  they  may  approach  so  undistin-  aoDing  is,  to  obtain  knowledge  of 
giiishably  near,  that,  as  far  as  regard^  things  having  absolute  and  inc&pen. 
ail  our  practical  purposes,  they  may  deot  existence,  their  relations,  and 
be  conceived  to  coincide  with  it.  Hence  their  laws  of  mutual  action.  The 
une  are  abla  to  apply  mathematical  means  are  observation  ofthe  facts  fall- 
reasonings  to  the  various  material  sub*  ing  under  our  notice,  with  reasonings 
jects  of  scientific  observation  and  of  |;rounded  on  those  facts— these  reason- 
art  ;  the  difference,  in  that  applica*  mgs  in  like  manner  consist  of  mtu- 
tion,  from  the  absolute  truth,  being  itive  perceptions  of  relations — the 
such  as  either  is  not  perceptible  by  us,  grounds  of  certainty  are  the  confidence 
or  such  as  does  not  afifect  our  use.  of  the  mind  in  its  own  intuitions,  and 
The  subjects  then  of  all  mathemati-  the  belief  of  constancy  and  unity  in 
cal  inquiry  are  given  in  those  simple  the  order  of  nature, 
primary  relations  which  are  proposed  The  process  of  the  mind  in  such 
and  .established  in  its  outset.  It  then  inductive  reasoning  will  be  best  un- 
becomes  the  object  of  the  science  to  derstood  by  considering  particular 
educe  bv  reasonmg  the  other  relations  cases  of  knowledge  thus  acquired  firom 
which  taese  primary  ones  necessarily  the  study  of  material  nature, 
involve ;  proceeding  from  one  discove-  The  first  occasion  to  the  great  Har- 
ry to  anotner,  in  endless  combinations,  vey,  of  conceiving  the  circulation  of 
carried  on  step  by  step  from  these  tew  the  blood,  was  the  anatomical  observ* 
and  simple  elements.  The  labor  of  ation  of  certain  valves,  that  are  plac- 
the  most  |K>werful  minds,  through  a  ed  at  intervals  in  those  vessels,  which 
long  succession  of  time,  is  unable  to  are  now  known  to  carry  the  blood  to- 
exhaust  the  relations  involved  in  the  wards  the  heart,  the  veins.  The 
constitution  of  the  subject  that  was  at  structure  and  situation  of  these  valves 
6rat  so  simply  determined.  **  I  have  is  such,  that  they  will  permit  any  fluid 
no  doubt,''  says  Dr.  Reid,  **  that  after  contained  in  these  vessels  to  flow  ia 


all  the  investigations  of  mathemati^ 
cians,  of  the  simple  figure  of  the  cir- 
cle, it  contaios  many  properties,  which 
are  yet  undiscovered."  So  fruitful  to 
iatellect  is  every  element  of  intellect 
tual  conception.  The  thought  of  a 
moment  produces  a  subject  for  the 
^dy  of  ages. 
.  In  mathematical  reasoning,  there- 


one  direction,  and  not  in  the  other: 
that  direction  is  towards  the  heart. 
He  argued  that  the  blood  did  flow 
along  them  in  that  direction.  It  foU 
lowed  that  the  other  vessels,  the  arte, 
ries,  in  which  no  such  valves  were 
found,  must  serve  to  carry  it  from  the 
heart  over  the  body.  This,  then,  waa 
at  first*  an  hypothesis,  grounded  on  a 


fore,  what  is  attained  is  perfect  cer-^  single  observation.  Innumerable  ob- 
tainty ;  the  subject  of  reasoning  being  servations,  of  various  kinds^  made  dur* 
relations  known  absolutely  to  the  ing  many  years,  all  coinciding  with, 
mind,  which  has  conceived  them  ;  and  and  explained  by  this  opinion,  and 
the  process  of  reasoning  bein^  always  none  contradicting  it,  enabled  the  il- 
such  a  comparison  of  one  subject  with  lustrious  discoverer  to  establish  his 
a^her,  that  the  new  relation  result-  theory  with  irresistible  evidence.  Here, 
ing  is  perceiYed  by  in'.uition ;  the  pur-  then,  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  fact  ob- 
pose  being  firom  those  fixed  and  known  served — a  hypothesis  framed  conso- 
relations  to  ascertain  unknown  rela-  nant  to  that  fact — and  numberless  sub. 
tions  which  they  involve.  And  the  sequent  observations  found  coinciding 
whole  may  be  thus  summed  up.  The  with  the  hypothesis.  The  comparisoa 
subjects  of  reasoning  are  known  rela-  of  these  observations  with  the  hypo, 
tions — the  steps  of  reasoning  intuitions  thesis,  and  the  perception  of  their  co. 
-—the  end  other  relations — the  ground  incidence,  is  what  in  this  instance  b  to 
of  certainty  intuition  of  relations  be  understood  by  inductive  reasoning, 
among  subjects  certainly  known— to  As  an  example  of  the  same  pro. 
doubt  its  reasonings,  the  mind  must  cess,  far  more  removed,  as  it  might 
either  doubt  its  own  intuitions,  which  seem,  from  absolute  observation, 
have  carried  it  on  at  every  step— or  it  may  be  mentioned  the  discovery  by 
must  doubt  its  understanding  of  its  Copernicus  of  the  true  orbits  or  the 
own  conceptions,  from  which  origin,  planets.  "  When  Copernicus,"  says 
ally itset  out  liadaurm,    ''considered  the   'fonob 
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disposition,  and  motions  of  the  planet- 
ary system,  as  they  were  in  bis  time 
represented  according  to  the  scheme 
of  Ptolemy,  he  found  the  whole  void 
of  order,  synmietry,  and  proportion ; 
Uke  a  picture,  as  he  expresses  himself, 
made  up  of  [Mirts  copied  Orom  di£ferent 
migioals,  which,  not  fitting  each  other, 
diould  rather  represent  a  monster  than 
a  man.  He  therefore  perused  the 
writings  <if  ancient  philosophers,  to 
see  whether  any  more  rational  account 
had  ever  been  proposed  of  the  motions 
of  the  hearens.  The  first  hint  to  this 
efEect  that  he  gained  was  from  Cicero, 
who,  in  his  'Academical  Questions,' 
acqualnls  us,  that  Nicetas,  a  Syracu- 
san,  had  taught  that  the  earth  turns 
round  on  its  axis,  which,  to  a  specta- 
tor on  the  earth's  surface,  makes  the 
whole  heavens  appear  daily  to  revolve. 
Afterwards,  from  Plutarch  he  found, 
that  Philolaus  had  taught  that  the 
earth  moved  annually  round  the  sun. 
He  immediately  perceived  that,  by 
allowing  these  two  motions,  all  the 
perplexity,  disorder,  and  confusion 
which  had  troubled  him,  in  the  celes- 
tial motions,  vanished ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  them,  a  simple  regular  dispo- 
shion  of  the  whole,  and  a  harmony  of 
the  motions  appeared,  worthy  of  the 
great  Author  of  the  wprld." 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
theory  of  Copernicus  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  simple  hypothesis.  It  ac- 
oountPd  for  the  known  appearances  of 
the  heavens ;  but  those  known  appear- 
ances did  not  require  it.  For,  in  the 
svstem  generally  adopted  at  the  time, 
toat  of  Ptolemy,  according  to  the  na- 
tural suggestion  as  it  may  seem  of  hu- 
man imagination,  and  which  placed 
the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  world, 
there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with 
ate  then  ascertained  fhcts  of  the  pla- 
nataiT  notions.  The  choice  was 
Aerefore  between  two  hypotheses; 
and  the  reason  for  the  prererence  of 
tliat  of  Copernicus  was,  not  that  it  ex- 
plained what  was  left  unexplained  by 
the  other,  but  that  one  made  the  struc- 
ture of  our  system  perplexed  and  in- 
tricate, and  the  other  reduced  its  mo- 
tions to  simple  and  beautiful  order. 
But  when  this  hjrpothesis  had  by  its 
beautiful  simplicity  recommended  its 
probability,  then  was  science  excited 
to  find  observations  concurring  with 
this  hypothesis ;  and  when  numberless 
facts  were  ascertained  which  this  hy- 
pothesia  would  explain  and  no  other— 


when  other  later  theories  resting  on 
their  own  grounds  were  found  to  agree 
with  it — it  was  then  considered  as  in- 
ductively demonstrated ;  yet  all  this 
weight  of  inductive  evidence  may  be 
summed  up  in  this,  that  each  observa- 
tion, severally  taken  and  put  in  apoo- 
sition,  as  Locke  would  sav,  with  this 
theory,  is  perceived  to  coincide  with 
it,  and  none  to  contradict  it.  The  evi^ 
dence  than  of  inductive  reasoning  is 
merely  an  aggregate  of  simple  percep- 
tions of  coincidence. 

It  may  ihus  be  understood  what  is 
meant  by  inductive  reasoning.  Ap- 
pearances are  first  observed,  which  iS' 
all  the  knowled^  directly  conveyed 
to  us  of  any  existence.  These  ap- 
pearances are  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
the  hypothesis  which  explains  them 
reduces  them  into  knowledge.  But 
that  hypothesis  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  matter  of  conjecture  merely, 
and  the  comparison  of^  various  obser- 
vations with  it,  and  the  perception  of 
their  coincidence,  is  the  inductive  rea- 
soning which  confirms  it. 

So  far  what  we  have  seen  is  the  dis* 
covery  by  induction  of  alisolute  facts 
of  physical  nature,  which  are  so  situat- 
ed as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge  by  direct  observation,  and 
this  was  the  first  point  of  discussion 
proposed.  There  is,  however,  another 
ereat  result  of  the  application  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  to  the  observation 
of  natural  existence,  that  is,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  general  laws  by  which 
nature  is  governed.  But  when  philo- 
sophy speaks  of  the  discovery  of  gene- 
ral laws,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
if  it  presumed  to  ascertain  the  power 
which  determines  action,  or  the  true 
connections  in  nature,  which  are  not 
discernible  by  us— all  that  is  meant 
by  such  discovery  is  the  perception  of 
harmonies  in  the  system  of  being  by 
the  intellectual  extension  of  the  law  of 
one  appearance  to  many,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  by  resolving 
particular  into  more  general  fhcts* 
Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  true  places 
of  the  bodies  of  our  planetary  system, 
and  of  the  true  orbits  which  the  planets 
by  Uieir  revolutions  describe,  are 
merely  facts.  When  Newton  showed 
that  the  course  of  those  motions  agreed 
with  what  must  take  place  if  they 
were  determined  by  the  same  cause  by 
which  unsupported  bodies  fall,  assi^ 
ing  gravitatton  as  the  principle  which 
legiUiUed  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies 
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and  the  motion  of  planets,  )ie  gave  no 
explanation  of  the  cause,  for  the  cause 
in  both  instances  is  equally  unknown  ; 
he  merely  resolved  the  two  unlike 
facts  of  tne  fall  of  bo()ies,  and  the  de- 
flexion of  the  planets'  course  from  a 
right  line^  into  one  common  &ct  or 
law,  naq^Ft  that  the  bodies  of  matter 
tend  towards  one  anot)ier.  This  more 
general  law  might  be  said  to  be  a  har- 
mony found  in  nature  connecting  the 
events  which  take  place  on  the  surface 
of  our  globe  and  the  nootions  of  the 
planets  in  one  system.  The  mere 
discovery  of  the  same  tendency  of 
noatter  to  ooatter,  existinji;  alike  here 
and  in  the  mutual  relations  of  those 
vast  worlds,  is  itself  a  wide  embracing 
harmony ;  but  that  effects  so  unlike  in 
appearance  fall  under  one  law  is  a 
harmony  of  another  kind,  a  harmony 
of  sioiplicity  in  the  desiirn  by  which 
the  world  is  ordered.  JBven  when 
within  the  limit^  of  our  own  planet 
philosophy  examines  and  analyses  the 
various  appearances  and  effects  which 
fell  under  this  common  law  of  gravita- 
tion, oacing  the  operation  of  this  one 
principle  in  the  agency  that  has  given 
to  the  earth  its  8olid^y,  in  the  law 
appointed  to  the  ocean  alike  to  lift  up 
its  tides  and  to  retain  its  waters  in 
their  bed,  when  it  finds  that  by  the 
same  power  the  yanors  are  carried  up 
and  sustained  in  tne  floating  clouds, 
and  that  by  this  the  upward  ffrowth 
of  all  vegetation  is  determined,  with 
numberless  pther  effects  in  which  the 
cpemtipD^pf  thw  one  principle  is  mpre 
or  less  dii^sed'in  its  appearances — 
when  we  see  how  many  and  various 
these  results  are,  how  much  of  the 
whole  of  the  complex  system  of  our 
knowledge  and  of  our  wotM  they 
^mpj^hendf  we  do  not  indeed  obtain 
vxj  kpowMge  of  cauaation*  but  we 
lesolve  a  vast  diversity  effects  under 
.that  one  Qommon  fact,  whatever  its 
cause  may  be,  that  matter  tends  to 
matter.  Bpt  in  merely  thus  reducing 
these  divene  effects  under  a  common 
law,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have 
greatly  ^ar^ed  the  comprehension 
of  our  oivn  mtelligrence:  and  with 
respect  to  our  knowledge  oi  the  uni- 
verse, we  have  acquired  insight  into 
tiie  harmony  of  design  in  its  constitu- 
tion when  we  have  seen  one  sin|;le 
principle  employed,  through  so  wide 
an  extent  cf  Qin^Ued  existence,  to  pro- 
duce eOdfii$  ,so  vigrioua  from  one  an>- 
other. 


In  this  resolution  of  various  appear- 
anpes  into  universal  laws,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  w  hat  is  and  what  is 
not  effected.  There  is  no  discovery 
of  absolute  causation,  which  is  always 
hidden  from  our  sight — what  is  ob- 
tained is  the  extended  recognition  of  a 
single  fact  under  a  great  diversity  of 
appearances,  viz.  that  matter  tends 
towards  matter.  We  had  occasion  to 
show  in  what  manner  a  particular  tact 
was  ascertained,  namely,  by  the  pro- 
posal of  a  well  conceived  hypothesis 
and  then  by  inductive  reasoning  jitt- 
tifying  and  confirming  it.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  extension  of  a 
single  fact  through  such  variety  of  a^ 
pearances,  or  its  generalization,  as  it 
IS  called,  there  is  the  same  process 
pursued.  First  is  the  bold  conjecture 
of  pbilosc^hy  that  this  is  indeed  the 
common  law  which  prevails  throu^k 
all  these  appearances,  and  next  in 
order  is  that  mductivo  reasoning  which 
confirms  and  establishes  the  hypothe- 
sis. But  if  we  ask  in  what  that  induc- 
tive reasoning  consists,  it  is  found  at 
before  that  it  consists  in  nothing  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  intellectual  per* 
ceptions ofcoincidence.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  innumerable  minute 
aiul  partial  facts— of  appearances 
amone  the  subjects— in  the  compari- 
son of  them  with  the  hypothesis,  and 
the  perception  of  their  coincidence. 
The  particular  manner  in  which  these 
innumerable  confirming  observations 
are  pursMod  and  ascertained  does  not 
need  to  be  con8i4ered  in  the  present 
inc^uiry.  It  is  when  they  are  ascer* 
tained  that  they  become,  with  respect 
to  that  hypothesis,  the  matter  ot  in- 
ductive reasoning. 

It  needs  only  further  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  every  general  law  thus  as* 
certained,  becomes  a  means  of  f  urthes 
discovery;  because  the  philosopher 
expects  other  effects  yet  imexnlamed 
to  fall  under  it,  snd  strong  in  tnis  dis- 
covery, he  goes  on  to  observe  and  to 
explore,  that  he  may  comprehend 
under  the  same  knowledge  what  yet 
remains  unknown.  His  process  beinc 
merely  this— to  observe  individual 
foots,  to  generalize  them,  and  then  to 
advance  again  to  the  observation  of 
further  effects,  to  bring  them  under  his 
known  general  law ; — but  here  too  his 
induction  is  still  the  same,  being  never 
more  than  the  comparison  of  one 
thing  with  another,  and  the  perception 
of  Uieir  coincidence. 
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In  an  these  reasoninga,  however, 
there  is  never  more  attained  than  pro- 
bability upon  probability,  infinitely 
accumulated.  There  can  be  no  de- 
moDstrutioD.  The  belief  thni  is  forced 
upon  the  mind  is  indeed  irresistible. 
But  the  conviction  yet  remains,  that 
undtnr  the  weight  of  all  this  evidence 
fliere  may  yet  by  possibility  be  error. 
It  is  still  remembered  that  **  no  hypo- 
thesis, how  numerous  soever  the  focts 
may  be  with  which  it  tallies,  can  com- 
pletely exclude  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ceptions or  limitations,  hitherto  undis- 
covered." It  is  still  considered,  that 
OUT  belief  is  grounded  merely  on  the 
concurrence  of  numberless  appear- 
ances coinciding  with  one  Hypothesis ; 
but  that  the  absolute  truth  or  the  Hy. 

rbesis,  or  the  connection  in  nature 
which  it  subsists,  is  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  our  discovery. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  inductive 
reasoning.  We  have  taken  the  ilius- 
tratioos  which  were  necessary  to  ex- 
plain it,  from  the  appearances,  fhcts, 
and  laws  of  the  Physical  world,  be- 
cause these  are  more  simply  and  easily 
stated,  and  are  more  generally  and 
indisputably  recognised.  Bui  the  pro- 
cess of  inductive  reasoning  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  mind :  all  reason- 
ing which  is  employed  to  establish  its 
ihcts  or  its  laws,  from  appearances 
collected  by  self-observation  or  obser- 
vation of  others,  being  precisely  the 
same— the  aggregate  result  of  many 
comparisons,  and  of  intuitive  percep- 
tions—upon some  comparison  made — 
of  disaereement  or  coincidence. 

We  nave  seen  upon  what  grounds 
the  belief  c^  mathematical  reasoning 
rests,  namely,  on  the  confidence  of  the 
mind  in  its  perception  of  connections 
among  its  own  thoughts.  We  may 
now  consider  upon  what  grounds  its 
belief  in  the  reasonings  of  induction  is 
established.  In  all  inductive  inquiry, 
then,  the  eround  of  our  reasoning  is 
a  belief  of  constancy  in  the  appointed 
order,  and  of  unity  in  the  design  of 
nature.  Our  belief  of  constancy  in 
the  appointed  order  of  nature,  that  is 
10  say,  the  determination  of  our  mind 
to  conceive,  that  whatever  it  discerns 
Id  take  place,  takes  place  by  establish- 
ed and  permanent  laws,  ana  will  there- 
fore recur  continually  in  like  circum- 
stances, appears  to  be,  as  we  observed 
in  speaking  formerly  on  the  relation 
of  <:aose  and  effect,  one  of  those  inhe- 
rent int^lectual  tendendeB  which  are 


originally  impressed  upon  our  minds 
in  their  constitution,  and  which  are 
confirmed  by  the  constant  tenor  of  our 
experience.  Upon  the  supposition  of 
such  a  constancy,  it  is  evident  that  all 
reliance  upon  our  knowledge  must  be 
founded,  since,  if  these  laws  could 
vary,  the  whole  structure  of  our 
knowledge  would  be  immediately 
overthrown.  Upon  this  belief  then, 
rests  our  assurance  that  what  we  have 
ascertained  is  invariably  time.  The 
other  element  of  our  reasoning,  name- 
ly, our  belief  of  unity  in  the  design  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  fully 
considered.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  our  reasoning  by  analogy,  when, 
observing  like  appearances,  the  mind 
is  irresistibly  impelled  to  ascribe  them 
to  like  causes — an  implanted  tendency 
which  all  experience  confirms.  It  is 
the  ^und  of  that  expectation  which 
carries  us  forward  continually  in  phi- 
losophic investigation,  and  which  is 
the  whole  spirit  of  philosophy,  the 
expectation  of  reducing  more  and 
more  tacts  under  the  laws  already 
known,  so  as  to  enlarge  continually 
the  conception  of  the  law  itself,  and 
to  comprehend  under  the  dominion 
of  intellect  more  and  more  of  the 
yet  uncomprehended  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse. Lastly,  it  is  the  true  ground 
of  our  belief  in  our  reasoning  at  all, 
because  the  sole  evidence  to  us  of 
truth  in  our  reasonings  is  their  har- 
mony ;  but  this  harmony  is  evidence 
of  their  truth,  only  because  we  pre- 
suppose unity  in  the  design  of  created 
things,  and  the  harmony  we  find  in 
our  own  thoughts  appears  to  us  to 
betoken  a  correspondence  between 
them,  and  that  believed  unity  of  de- 
sign in  the  constitution  of  the  world. 
Ifit  were  possible  for  us  to  conceive 
diversity  of  purpose  in  the  scheme  of 
creation,  we  could  never  know  that 
what  we  beheld  in  one  part  had  any 
connection  with  what  we  had  known 
in  another ;  we  cduld  not  find,  even 
in  the  consistency  of  our  reasonings,  a 
proof  of  their  truth.  It  might  be  a 
proof  of  error. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  inductive 
reasoning :  a  proceeding  of  the  mind, 
not  appertaining  to  science  alone,  but 
proper  to  the  human  intelligence  fWwoa 
the  beginning  of  its  operations,  accom- 
panying it  in  all  its  steps,  instructing 
those  wiose  knowledge  of  the  worlds 
physical  and  mental  with  which  we  are 
conveniant  is  rudest  and  most  unfovm- 
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ed,  and  constituting  the  around  and 
basib  of  the  structure  of  all  the  know- 
ledge which  we  can  acquire  through 
liie.  But  it  is  most  celebrated  in 
science,  because  there  only  it  had  been 
long  wanting; — the  intellect,  in  its 
sell-confidence,  llflingj  itself  above  the 
servitude  of  observation,  and  trusting 
by  its  own  meditative  powers,  by  its 
own  s(*If  contemplation,  to  divine  the 
laws  ot  the  universe.  A  presumption 
which  might  well  blind  it  to  the  dis- 
covery of  truth.  From  this  false  ima- 
gination of  its  own  capacities,  and  this 
misdirection  of  its  intellectual  power, 
it  was  culled  by  the  great  teacher  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  who  consi- 
dering the  ineffectual  results  of  the 
speculations  with  which  the  mind  had 
so  long  occupied  itself  in  vain,  and 
not  believing  that  the  cause  of  that  un- 
successful labor  could  be  in  the  in- 
suflScienc y  of  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
perceived'that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
method  of  the  inquiry  which  philo- 
sophy had  pursued,  and  first  directed 
them  to  the  true  course  of  investiga- 
tion,  when  he  called  them  away  from 
their  seUi.deluding  imaginations,  by  the 
first  simple  and  sublime  words  of  that 
work  in  which  he  laid  down  the  true 

Erinciples,  which  were  to  guide  the 
uman  mind  in  the  investigation  of 
truth. — •*  Homo  nalurce  minister  ec  in- 
terpres  tuntum  facit  et  intelligit  quan- 
tum de  natursB  ordine  re  vel  mente  ob- 
servaverit,  nec  amplius  scit  aut  po- 
test." 

Two  great  results  attend  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired;  one  the  com- 
mand which  man  thus  possesses  over 
the  means  which  nature  lays  before 
him  fur  his  use,~and  which  has  been 
wonderfully  exemplified  in  the  disco- 
veries and  inventions  of  art  which  have 
since  been  made,  and  are  continually 
augmenting ;  the  other,  the  intelligent 
wonder  with  which  we  are  carried  to 
understand,  according  to  the  range  of 
our  limited  observation,  the  wisdom  in 
which  the  wfirld  Is  created — an  under- 
standing in  which  we  are  especially 
rich  bc>yond  all  the  intellectual  trea- 
surer of  antiquity. 

Having  thus  considered  both  kinds 
of  reasoning,  demonstrative  and  induc- 
tive, lot  us  in  a  few  words  sum  up 
what  huK  been  said,  by  a  comparison 
of  the  two  with  each  other. 

Wc  found  in  demonstrative  reason- 
ing, exhibited  in  its  purest  form,  in 
mathematical  8clence,a  twofold  ground 
of  certainty;  the  first  in  the  subjects 


of  its  reasonings,  which  being  conc^ 
Uons  of  the  mind  itself,  are  perfectly 
known  to  it ;  the  other  in  the  process 
of  its  reasonings,  in  which  at  every  step 
the  proof  is  intuitive.  Hence  it  follows 
that  from  a  few  elements,  a  vast  struc- 
ture of  science  can  be  raised  up  by 
consecutive  reasonings ;   because  the 
science  comprehends  the  whole  of  its 
data  within  itself;  and  combination 
may  rise  on  combination  without  end 
— truth  continuing  throughout  as  cer- 
tain as  that  in  which  it  began.    It  is 
therefore  the  most  perfect  example  of 
the  application  of  reasoning ;  the  whole 
connected  chain  of  tiuths  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  utmost  length,  to  which 
It  can  be  carried,  depenuing  solely 
upon  the  power  of  reasoning.     Au 
that  is  necessary,  is  that  no  step  of 
reasoning  be  omitt^.    If  it  is,  there 
the  certainty  stops ;  and  what  follows 
hangs  on  nothing.  The  chain  is  broken. 
In  inductive,  probable,  or  coiuingeDt 
reasoning,    the    subjects    not    being 
framed  by  the  mind,  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  their  being  are  not  known 
to  it.     Their  existence,  independent 
as  it  is  of  the  reason  that  examines 
them,  can  be  known  to  it  at  best  im- 
perfectiy  and  uncertainly;  —  and  so 
mr  only  as  the  primary  knowledge  it- 
self is  probably  true,  have  the  reason- 
ings ot  induction  a  probability  of  truth. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  reasonings  of  inductive  science,  as 
fas  as  reasoning  is  applied,  must  be 
as  severely  logical,  as  those  of  mathe- 
matical science.     There  is  but  one 
Logic.    But  because  the  primary  and 
essential  conditions  of  the  subject  are 
not  known,  not  all  certainly  known  at 
least,  the  reasoning  can  never  proceed 
far  from  the  premises  without  great 
risk  of  error.    Recourse  must  be  had 
constantly  to  knowledge,  and  all  con- 
clusions verified  by  various  reference 
to  known  fects.    No  severity  of  rea- 
soning  can  secure  truth,  without  this 
continual  return  upon  facts  ana  com- 
parison with  nature ;  as  on  the  other 
hand,  the  constant  reference  to  facts 
will  oflon  rectify  the  omissions  and 
the  errors  of  reasoning.    From  these 
different  grounds  of  mathematical  and 
inductive  science.  It  may  be  observed 
as  a  consequence,  that,  in  mathemati- 
cal reasoning,  to  demonstrate  one  sup-^ 
position  to  be  false,  demonstrates  a 
contrary  supposition  to  be  true;  be- 
cause  the  whole  of  the  elements  are 
comprehended  in  the  case,  as  in  that, 
method  of  proof  which  is  called  the 
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rtiucHo  ad  abmtriHm.  But  in  rea-  Hence,  too*  we  may  remark  another 
eoDiQg  on  the  subjects  of  nature  (in-  characteristic  difference  between 
dactive  or  physical  reasoning),  there  them,  that  in  all  mathematic  reasoo- 
is  no  soch  proof.  The  dentioostration  ings  there  are  no  degrees  of  evidence* 
of  the  fiilsehood  of  a  supposition  de-  Bveryproof  is  at  once  perfect  certain- 
tenoines  your  rejection,  and  nothing  ty.  There  is  no  probability ;  there  is 
more ;  because  there  may  be  always  only  conviction.  In  inductive  reason- 
other  UDsuggested  hypotheses.  If  all  in^,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  found 
Ihe  possible  hypotheses  could  be  all  degrees  of  probability,  from  tha 
known,  the  retection  of  all  but  one  lowest  presumption  to  the  most  irresis- 
would  be  sufficient  to  establbh  the  tible  belief, 
mith  of  that  onci  as  in  mathematics. 


To  THE  Atjthob  op  **Ths  Mbtaphtsiciak,*'  nr  Messbs.  Blackwood^s. 

Magazine. 

SiB« — Without  presuming  even  so  much  as  a  guess,  to  whom  I  deem  it  due 
to  address  this  letter,  under  the  designation  expressed  above ;  and,  being,  by 
advance  of  years,  and  still  more  by  chronic  indisposition,  cut  off  from  general 
reading,  including  that  of  periodicab ;  as  well  as  denied  the  practicability  of 
correspondence,  unless  in  very  rare  cases,  I  owe  to  an  accidental  meeting  with 
a  friend,  in  the  street,  the  knowledge  of  your  Philosophical  Speculations  in 
Messrs.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

With  regard  to  these  speculations,  in  the  first  place,  here  I  desire  to  express 
to  you  my  congratulation  on  the  general  tenor  of  pAttosop^tzi'i^  which  you 
have  tlierein  put  forth :  in  which  praise,  however,  perhaps  I  am  only  offering 
a  tribute  to  my  own  self-love,  since  the  coincidence  of  your  views,  wiih  my 
own  before  the  public,  is  equally  extensive  and  striking.  By  this  observation. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  matter  is  a  ywre  coincidence ;  and  that  we 
have,  each,  treated  the  subject  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind.  But, 
certainly,  such  an  extent  of  colnci.lence  ought  naturally  to  lead  to  further  con- 
sequences. And,  if  your  life  admits  of  following  out  the  subject— (while  mine 
must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  soon  close) — it  may  be  reserved  for  you  to  re- 
suscitate the  defunct  interest,  in  this  country,  in  Metaphysical  researches. 

And,  now,  I  have  to  offer  you  m^  due  acknowledgements  for  your  honor- 
able assignment  to  me  of  the  opposition  which  I  first  set  up  against  the  doc- 
trine **  of  CoHscionsNEss,'*  taugnt  by  the  school  of  Reid :  (Although,  indeed,  in 
that,  I  only  justified,  and  enlarged  upon,  the  sound  doctrine  of  Locke)  the 
denial  of  which  was  a  badge  of  fallacy  in  the  Reideian  school.  <But  whije  I 
confess  I  haye  always  viewed  my  "  E<say  on  Consciousness"  as  a  iiore-houie 
if  facts  for  the  use  ^  a  philosophic  mind,  I  have  been  fully  sensible  of  its  pa- 
tertu  in  other  respects,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  I 
^abocated  that  my  original  sin  in  pnevmatology.  And,  having  had  no  leisure 
to  recast  its  style,  I  have  sufiered  it  to  drifl  as  a  derelict.  To  it,  however  I 
owe  the  early  approbation  and  friendship  of  Dr.  Parr.  And  now  owe,  for  your 
ingenuous  quotation  of  it  in  your  Metaphysics  for  August  and  October,  the 
concurrence  of  which  is  gratifying  to  me  in  my  decline. 

But  I  am  brought  now,  to  express  my  wonder  that,  in  thus  doing  justice  to 
mj  hy'gone  work,  you  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  my  sub- 
sequent  and  legitimate  writings.  For  it  is  in  these  that  yoii  may  find  a  tenor  of 
speculation,  in  a  certain  extent  remarkably  coincident  with  your  own.  From 
ma,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected  my  views  of  the  Catboort  op  Relation  ; 
including  in  that  Category  my  theory  of  Visual  Perception,  which  demon, 
strates  VisibU  OatliTie  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  mind,  it  being  a  line  ofmestinf 
and  contrast  between  two  sensations  of  different  colors.  As  I  conceive  this 
analysis  of  vfeible  lines  to  be  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  mind  and  external  obfects,  I  would  earnestly  commend  it  to  your  con- 
aideratioa.  And,  as  I  must  suppose  that  you  have  not  seen  the  work,  I  have 
forwarded  to  Messrs.  Blackwood  a  bound  copy  of  it ;  which  I  beg  you  will  ac- 
cent, as  addressed  to  you  in  the  fly  leaf. 

You  may  find  a  yery  effectiye  critique  on  this  yolume  (^  First  LIneB  of  flte 
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Human  Mind")  in  the  MmMy  Revitw  for  October  1882,  ihe  wrUar  cf  wkiek 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover ;  and  another  in  the  late  **  New  Edinburgh 
Review." 

I  have  only  to  wish  that  your  health  and  concurrence  may  lead  you  to  pro- 
mulgate the  scheme  of  ^  Relativee  and  Relation.'*  And  that  you  may  alao 
advocate  the  mon-febceftion  of  external  bodies ;  or,  in  other  words  (he  noiu 
existence  of  matter — a  truth  which  is  certainly  deducible  fbom  tour  owh 
tiEws  of  color  ;  and  from  that  of  Locke  and  Ne\%ton ;  although  it  never 
led  them  to  the  rationale  of  visible  lines,  which  rationale  demonstrates  that  we 
never  perceive  any  lines,  or  figures,  but  in  the  modifications  (^  our  own  sensa- 
tions. By  the  general  recognition  of  this  last,  I  conceive,  can  a  rational  phy- 
siology of  min^  and  a  rational  logic  of  relation  be  alone  effected ;  that  is  to 
say,  taking  visible  lines  for  one  great  species  of  Relation,  in  its  being  a  line  qf 
partition  between  some  two  corelaUd  colore. 

It  would  be  equally  indelicate,  and  contrary  to  my  habitual  dispositiop,  to 
obtrude  unnecessarily  upon  the  train  of  your  highly  interesting  speculations. 
And  I  by  no  means  desire  to  provoke  a  correspondence,  unless  you  may  re- 
quire  of  me  to  explain  any  thing  I  have  advanced.  But,  as  your  views  are 
now  upon  the  anvil,  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  you  on  account  cf  tfour 
future  fame,  that  I  offer  the  following  remarks. 

Your  speculations  on  the  Sense  of  Sight  are,  in  the  main,  an  illustration  and 
promulgation  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  New  Theory  of  Vision.  But  that  beautiful 
department  of  science  is  no  more  that  (/vision  than  it  is  of  neceom amct.  It 
is  wholly  a  science  qf  judgments  consequent  upon  acts  qf  vision.  Hence,  when 
I  fell  upon  a  science  of  vision,  I  distinguished  it  by  the  title  of  Primary  vision, 
and  imputed  to  Berkeley's  department  that  of  secondary  vision.  Now, 
Bishop  Berkeley  never  knew,  nor  dreamed  of  Primary  Vision ;  that  is,  he 
never  conceived  that  visible  lines  are  the  meetings  of  our  sensations  of  dif- 
ferent co-existent  sensations  of  colors.  He  talks  of  a  red  and  a  blue  line  added 
together  into  one  sum,  or  lengthened  line;  he  never  discerning  that  the  nar- 
rowest red,  or  blue,  is  not  a  line,  but  is  only  a  narrow  suriace.  He  never 
dreamed  of  a  breadthless  visible  line,  which  cannot  possibly  have  color, 
since  it  is  only  a  line  of  demarcation  betuieen  any  two  sensations  of  color. 

Now,  I  have  to  observe  it  is  Primary  vision  alone  (though  Touch  does  the 
same  in  a  less  exquisite  way),  that  solves  the  great  problem  of  the  intercouree 
between  the  mind  and  the  external  world.  The  train  of  judgments,  which  I 
have  called  secmdary  vision,  have  no  part  in  this  problem.  Secondary  vision 
is,  Berkeley  and  you  assert^a  Language.  But  Primary*  vision  is  not  a  Ian* 
guage.  It  speaks  of  nothing  but  itself.  It  proclaims  only  perceived  lines* 
which  mean  nothing  but  themselves,  and  the  surfaces  of  sensations  of  colors 
which  these  lines  either  enclose  or  divide.  It  is  a  science  of  its  own  kind :  And 
stands  apart  from  all  those  judgments  that  may  arise  from  it. 

In  fine,  sir,  if  you  shall  re-embody  your  beautiful  speculations  in  an  appro- 
priate work,  and  thus  consign  them  to  posterity,  that  i)osterity  will  demand  of 
your  memory  to  know  i/pon  what  ground  you  hone  virtually  condemned  Pru 
mary  Vision,  by  not  at  all  adverting  to  it  in  your  writings.  It  has  been 
before  the  Public  Sixteen  years  and  more.  And  the  Reviews  which  I  have 
mentioned  may  satisfy  you  that  Primary  Vision  can  never  die.  If  it  had  been 
brought  into  existence  by  a  University  Professor,  it  would,  long  ago,  have 
been  bruited  over  Europe.  But  its  time  must  come  ;  and,  with  iC  the  time  of 
those  who  have  opnressied  it. 

lam  glad  to  finci  you  assert  the  existence  of  relations  betuxen  things  themi-' 
selves — a  truth  asserted  by  Barrow,  as  well  as  largely  maintained  in  my  own 
speculations.  Dr.  Brown,  on  the  contrary  (following  Bishop  Berkeley),  makes 
relation  to  be  nothing  but  creations  of  the  mind.  And  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  relation— namely,  **  a  way  cf  comparing 
things" — is  father  to  this  enormous  fallacv.  If  I  live,  I  shall  have  to  show 
that  this  doctrine  results  in  the  most  dismal  fruits  in  E/Atc«— fruits  drawn  from 
it  by  Dr.  Brown  himself,  in  a  revolting  extent.  As  my  Analysis  of  Language, 
entitled  Anti-Tooke,  is  vl  fruit  and  a  test  of  my  scheme  of  Relatives  and  ReLou 
tion,  you  may  perhaps  derive  satisfaction  from  a  perusal  of  the  able  analysis  of 
the  ivret  Volume  of  that  work,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Article 
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PkQologyf  in  the  Ctclopjedia  £diiisnsis»  the  Second  Volume  being  thea  not 
published. 

As  I  perceive  that  some  person  has  addressed  you  under  the  signature  of  a 
**  Spiritualist/'  I  deem  it  proper  to  mention  that  I  am  not  that  person,  nor 
have  I  a  guess  who  it  is.  But  I  must  suppose  it  to  be  some  one  who  has  seen 
and  agreed  with  my  speculations.  Because  Berkelet  vhu  no  spiritualist^  his 
**  Ideas'*  beinff  no  more  modiftcaOons  of  the  nwnd,  than  rats^  which  inhabit  a 
hmse^  are  moaiicatums  of  that  house.  And  no  writer  in  Britain  has  advocat- 
ed the  Spiritualism  of  Malebranche,  or  yet  that  of  the  Hindoos ;  both  which, 
however,  differ  essentially  from  that  which  I  assert  I  altogether  affirm  that 
a  SpisiTnALisT  is  a  Corforsalist  ;  so  that  you  may  surely  prove  your  op- 
poser  to  be  the  latter  if  he  be  the  former. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  with  great  consideraticm  and 
respect. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Fbarn. 
Late  address,  Tarlogie  Lodge,  Cheltenham,  hu  presently  at 
No.  32,  Sloam  Street,  Chelsea. 
LosnoH,  Noveniber  1st,  1880. 


HERO  AUD  lbamder. 

from  tbb  greek  of  musjeus. 

Bt  F.  T.  Price,  Hereford. 

Up,  gentle  muse,  and  sing  the  torch  whose  gleam 
Shone  o'er  the  tenderest  scenes  of  secret  love ; 
And  him  who  braved  the  midnight  sea  to  win 
His  mistress'  favor ;  sing  the  warm  embrace 
In  darkness  shrouded,  ere  the  mom  arose. 

I  hear  thee  tell  how  fond  Leander  swam, 
And  how  the  torch,  tHe  beacon  torch,  led  on 
To  nightly. wedded  Hero's  bed  of  joy 
Sweet  Venus'  love-inspired  ambassador. 
That  torch,  that  light  of  love !  which  father  Jove, 
Its  nightly  office  over,  should  have  placed 
Among  the  bright  assembly  of  the  stars. 
And  called  its  blaze  the  lover's  beacon  flame ; 
For  erst  on  earth  its  brightness  ministered 
To  love's  wild  frenzy,  when  to  the  sleepless  couch 
Of  waiting  love  it  led,  ere  yet  the  wind 
With  envious  blast  had  darkened  every  beam. 
But  come,  sin(^  thou  with  me  their  common  fate. 
The  torch  extmguished  and  Leander  dead. 

Opposite  Sestos,  fiur  Abydos  stood. 
Two  neighboring  cities,  both  beside  t]he  sea. 
But  from  Love's  oended  bow  a  sinde  dart 
United  both ;  for  in  the  one  a  youtn, 
A  smitten  damsel  in  the  other,  burned. 
The  youth,  Leander,  in  Abydos  dwelt, 
While  Sestos'  wall  enclosed  &ir  Hero's  home. 
Of  equal  beauty  both,  both  shone  supreme 
In  eitner  city,  beauty's  brightest  star. 
Stranger,  if  e'er  thou  chance  to  pass  that  way. 
Seek  out  the  tower  where  Hero  used  to  stand 
And  hold  the  torch  to  guide  Leander's course: 
Visit,  too,  old  Abydos'  sounding  strait. 
Whose  waves  stiu  mourn  Leander's  love  and  death. 
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But  to  Abydos,  to  Leander's  home. 
How  came  the  love  of  Herol  say  my  Muse — 
And  how  in  turn  was  Hero's  heart  enthralled  t 

Hero»  fkir  daughter  of  a  noble  race» 
Was  Vcaius'  virgin  priest,  and  in  a  tow'r» 
Far  from  her  parents,  on  the  sea-coast  dwelt ; 
Herself  a  second  Venus,  Beauty's  queen. 
Her  chaste  and  prudent  wisdom  bade  her  keep 
Aloof  from  all  assemblies  of  the  fair ; 
She  joined  no  dance,  partook  no  youthful  sportt 
80  dreaded  she  the  envy  of  her  sex 
(Women  with  envious  eye  view  beauty  still) ; 
But  ever  tending  Aphrodite's  shrine, 
Oft  at  his  mother's  altar  would  she  pour 
A  prayer  to  Love,  whose  glowing  darts  she  feared  » 
Yet  'scaped  she  not  the  fiery  shw  of  Love. 

In  course  the  public  festival  came  round 
Which  they  of  Sestos  annually  hold 
To  ^r  Adonis  and  the  Cyprian  queen — 
And  all  the  people  crowded  to  the  feast 
Then  from  the  far-off  islands  of  the  seat 
Some  from  Hoemonia  came,  from  C3rprufl  some  ; 
In  all  the  cities  of  C3rthera  staid. 
Nor  female  form ;  nor  one  to  thread  the  dance 
Upon  the  balmy  heights  of  Lebanon ; 
Nor  tarried  any  in  the  neighboring  lands ; 
In  Phyrgia  nooe^in  fair  Abydos  none— 
And  tnere  was  all  the  band  of  joyous  youths^ 
Whose  eyes  in  rapture  banquet  on  the  fair. 
And  who  at  every  feast  in  crowds  are  8eeo» 
Not  half  so  much  in  honor  of  the  god, 
As  of  the  lovely  forms  that  cluster  there. 

When  as  the  virgin  I][ero  paced  the  fane^ 
Such  lustrous  beams  her  brow  of  beauty  flaahed» 
As  at  her  rising  sheds  the  pale-eyed  Moon. 
Her  snowy  cheeks,  with  sweetest  blushes  tinged^ 
Bloomed,  as  at  dawn  the  double-tinted  rose ; 
Her  limbs  a  very  bed  of  roses  seemedt 
So  deep  with  blushes  were  they  crimsoned  o'er : 
And,  as  she  walked,  her  snowy  garment  swept 
The  scattered  rose  her  step  had  oarely  crushed. 
While  from  each  limb  a  thousand  graces  flowed* 
'Twas  said  of  old  the  graces  were  but  Three; 
But  O!  'tis  false ;  for  see,  in  every  glance 
Of  Hero's  laughing  eye,  a  thousand  smile. 
Venus  in  sooth  a  fitting  priest  had  foimd, 
Who  all  created  beauty  so  excelled, 
That  she  herself  a  second  Venus  seemed. 
In  every  hean  she  dwelt,  and  not  a  youth 
E'er  looked  upon  her  but  his  inmost  soul 
Craved  above  all  desire  young  Hero's  love. 
Where'er  she  walked  throughout  the  spacious  dom\ 
Souls,  eyes,  and  hearts  attended  on  her  step ; 
And  thus  some  wondering  youth  would  fondly  Mtf:— 

**In  Sparta's  loveliest  city  have  I  been, 
Where  is  the  mart  and  concourse  of  the  fJEur, 
Yet  saw  I  never  such  a  maid  as  this— 
So  pure  and  yet  so  melting— surely  now 
To  Venus'  worship  some  young  Grace  hath  00090 1 
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Mine  eyes  with  gazing  ache,  but  still  my  heart 
Insatiate  craves  to  batten  on  her  charms. 
O !  welcome  Death  1  if  to  thy  murky  realm 
Through  Hero's  couch  of  love  the  journey  lay : 
I'd  envy  not  your  Heav'n,  ye  ^ods  above, 
Had  I  but  Hero  mistress  or  mme  house — 
Yet  if  thy  priestess  may  not  share  my  heart, 
Kind  Venus  grant  me  only  such  a  bnde." 

Thus  some  spake  out,  while  some  concealed  their  woundi. 
And  longed  in  secret  for  the  lovely  maid. 
But  thou,  ill-fated  youth,  Leander,  thou. 
When  through  thine  eyes  her  beauty  reached  thy  iouli 
With  secret  pangs  consumedst  not  away — 
But,  by  the  burning  shaft  struck  unawares, 
Thy  soul,  apart  from  Hero,  craved  not  life. 
Her  radiant  eyes  had  fired  the  brand  of  love, 
And  in  thy  bosom  blazed  the  Quenchless  flame. 
Yes,  spotless  woman's  beauty  deeper  strikes 
Than  winged  arrows  force  the  heart  of  man — 
In  by  the  eytj  the  mischief  makes  its  way, 
And  glidine  doi^nward  settles  in  the  breast 
Thus  wonder,  boldness,  trembling,  shame,  by  turns 
Possessed  him ;  trembling  seized  his  heart  of  hearts, 
And  shame  enchained  him  in  her  modest  bonds. 
Then  as  her  beauty  fixed  his  wondering  gaze. 
Impassioned  rapture  hurried  shame  away ; 
And  he,  with  alll  the  boldness  love  inspires. 
On  tip-toe  stole  and  stood  beside  the  maid^ 
And  on  her  rolled  askance  those  longing  eyes 
Whose  voiceless  pleading  won  her  soul  to  love. 
But  she,  when  she  perceived  Leander's  flame, 
Laughed  in  her  heart  at  her  own  beauty's  pride- 
Anon  she  vailed  the  lustre  of  her  brow, 
And  from  her  covert  many  a  burning  glance 
Told  the  soft  secret  of  Leander's  eye. 
Ere  yet  she  raised  her  veil  how  leapt  his  heart 
That  she,  the  peerless,  spumed  him  not  away. 
While  thus,  enraptured,  for  the  secret  hour 
Leander  waited,  daylight  calmly  set. 
And  high  uprose  the  shadowy  Star  of  Eve. 
Then  stood  he  boldly  by  the  virgin's  side, 
When  black-robed  Darkness  hovered  in  the  air. 
And  pressed  her  rosy  fingers  in  his  own. 
While  from  his  bosom's  depth  broke  out  a  sigh. 
Hero,  in  silence,  and  as  though  in  wrath. 
Pleased,  yet  ofiended,  drew  away  her  hand- 
But  he  perceived  the  maid  irresolute, 
And  by  her  dainty  robe,  with  hand  of  strength, 
Half  led,  half  forced  her  onward,  till  they  reached 
The  secret  shadows  of  the  inmost  fane. 
With  slow  and  faltering  step  young  Hero  went 
As  one  unwilling,  and  with  eirlish  threats 
Leander's  bearing  thus  did  she  upbraid : — 
**  Begone,  begone.  Sir  Stranger,  art  thou  mad  ! 
What !  force  a  virgin  ?— fie,  release  my  robe- 
Brave  not  the  mighty  vengeance  of  our  house— 
'TIS  ill  to  tamper  thus  with  Venus'  priest— 
A  thousand  dangers  guard  my  yirgm  oondu" 

r  Thus  did  she  threaten— but  Leander  §dh 
In  all  the  fiur  d*  her  woman's  wrath 
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The  sarest  sicD  of  yieldisg  maidenhood— 
(For  when  a  loving  youths  young  rir^ins  ravCr 
Their  threats  are  Love's  most  certain  harbingers). 
And  all  beside  himself  with  frantic  love 
He  kissed  her  lily  neck^  and  madly  spake  :— 

**  Thou  second  Venus  1  Pallas'  other  self! 
(To  earthly  beauties  I  compare  thee  not. 
For  Jove's  own  daughters  only  are  thy  peers)— 
How  blest  thy  sire  t  thy  mother  too»  how  blest ! 
How  trebly  blest  the  womb  that  gave  thee  birth* 
O !  hear  my  vows,  nor  apum  my  earnest  love— 

K  Venus'  priest  should  Venus'  work  be  dime- 
en  come  enjoy  her  tender  mysteries— 
IV>r  maids  to  Venus  minister  but  ill, 
And  Venus  loves  them  not—her  dearest  rites 
Are  rapturous  wedlock  and  the  wreathed  embrace. 
If  then  thou  hallow  Venus  in  thine  heart. 
Spurn  not  the  gentle  soothing  riles  of  love, 
But  lock  with  pity  on  thy  suppliant  here— 
Thy  mate,  if  so  it  please  thee,  hunted  down 
And  given  a  prey  to  thee  by  Love  himself. 
As  Hermes  erst  to  lovely  Omphale 
The  bold  Alcides  brought,  her  willing  sla.ve, 
80  Venus  now  has  sent  me  here  to  thee— 
Then  think  how  selfish  Atalanta  fared. 
Who  shunned  the  ardor  of  Milanion's  love. 
Till  angry  Venus  in  her  heart  enthroned 
His  image  whom  before  that  heart  had  spumed  i 
And  O I  beware,  beware  of  Venus'  wratn." 

Thus  did  he  win  her  coy  and  shrinking  hearty 
And  rouse  her  passion  by  nis  words  of  love. 
But  she,  in  silence,  and  as  though  ashamed. 
To  hide  her  blushes  fixed  her  gaze  on  earth, 
And  with  her  foot  kept  patting  o'er  the  around. 
While  oft  around  her  shoulders  would  she  draw 
Her  tightened  robe— all  these,  as  lovers  know. 
Are  signs  of  soft  persuasion;  for  a  maid 
When  wooed,  to  winning  silently  consents. 
And  Love  now  struck  his  sweet  and  bitter  barb 
Deep  into  Hero's  virgin  heart,  which  burned 
And  racMi  with  transport  at  Leandoys  form. 
But  whue  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  ^oundr 
Mean  while  Leander  fed  nis  amorous  sight. 
Nor  wearied  gazing  on  her  tender  neck. 
At  length  she  raiseS  her  sweetlv  trembling  voiee. 
While  tears  of  rapture  gemmed  her  blushjng  cheekr 

*«  Fair  Shr,  thy  words  would  rouse  a  heart  of  stolid  f 
Whence  came  that  soft  seducing  gift  of  Udne  % 
Alas  1  who  brouffht  thee  to  my  native  land ! 
Vain,  vain  are  afl  thy  words,  for  how  may'st  ibou,. 
A  wandering  stranger,  laiOiless,  too,  perhaps. 
Indulge  thy  passion  fi>r  a  maid  like  me  T 
In  holy  wedMKk  never  may  we  join— 
IV>r  never  woidd  my  lordly  sire  consent^ 
Nor  wouldst  thoU  dwell  au  alien  in  my  lan4 
Gouldst  thoa  fetais  ^  secret  of  our  love. 
For  men  love  scandal,  and  the  closest  deei 
In  secret  doi^  is  twitted  in  the  streets* 
But  tell  me  now,  1  pcay»  no  longer  hid^ 
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Thy  name  from  me ;  declare  tbyoovofcfy  too. 
My  name  is  Hero ;  in  yon  sea-girt  tow'ri 
whoee  summit  tops  tfaie  clouds,  one  female  aU?e 
The  sole  companion  of  my  home,  I  dwell* 
Near  Sestos  city,  on  the  wave-lashed  shore, 
The  sea  my  neighbor— such  my  parents'  wiU  1 
No  maids  of  e^ual  age,  no  cheeniil  youths 
E'er  come  to  visit  me;  but  night  and  mom 
The  roaring  wild  sea  thunders  in  mine  ear.'' 

She  ceased,  and  buried  in  her  mantle's  felds 
Her  rosy  cheek,  relapsing  into  shame, 
And  blamed  her  tongue  that  spake  such  kindly  wovdi. 
But  by  Love's  keenest  dart  Leander  pienced 
Was  thinking  how  to  fight  Love's  tender  fight 
Now  crafty  Love  strikes  deep  into  the  heart, 
But  heab  himself  the  wounds  himself  hath  made ; 
For  where  he  reigns,  his  all-subduing  power 
With  cunning  counsel  fills  the  cimtive  mind. 
So  to  Leander  now  he  lent  his  aidC 
Who  thus  at  last  with  ^t'ring  accent  spake : 

**Ah!  gentle  maid,  I'll  dare  for  love  of  thee 
The  swelling  storms,  though  waves  of  fire  should  boOt 
And  bubbling  check  the  passage  of  the  sea — 
So  I  may  gain  thy  bed,  i  dread  nor  wave, 
Nor  anery  ocean'ti  deepest  thunder  tone ; 
But  nigntly  borne,  thy  salt-sea  love  to  thee, 
ril  swim  through  all  the  streams  of  Helleq;Kint ; 
For  in  Abydos*  neighboring  town  I  dwell. 
Thou  through  the  darkness,  from  thy  tower's  hei^^ 
Display  a  single  torch,  that  I  may  be 
Thy  boat  of  love ;  thy  torch  my  leading  star ; 
And  gazing  on  it  never  will  I  heed 
Bootes  setting,  nor  Orion  rude. 
Nor  in  the  north  the  Wain's  unmoisten'd  track. 
So  I  may  reach  the  haven  of  thy  land. 
But,  O  sweet  love !  l>eware  the  treacherous  winda^ 
Lest  they  the  torch  extingubh— and  I  die ; 
For  on  its  light  depends  my  light  of  life. 
But  if  to  learn  my  name  be  thy  desire — 
I  am  Leander— fair  hair'd  Hero's  spouse." 

Thus  taindulge  them  in  their  secret  love 
Did  both  consent,  and  that  the  torch's  light 
Should  be  the  signal  of  their  mighty  bliss. 
Its  ffuiding  beams  she  undertodc  to  show, 
And  he  to  brave  the  danjgers  of  the  deep-— 
Then,  having  pass'd  a  night  of  sleepless  love, 
Tom  from  eacn  other's  heart,  they  went  their  way- 
She  to  her  tower,  through  morning's  twilight ;  he, 
No  si^al  beacon  now  to  guide  his  way, 
To  fair  Abydos'  well-built  city  swam^ 
Full  oft  would  they,  impatient  for  the  bliss, 
The  night^lons  rapture  of  their  secret  love^ 
Bid  darkness  haste  to  spread  the  bridal  couch. 
And  now,  when  black-robed  Night  had  come  at  lairt, 
And  every  mortal  eye  was  bathed  in  sleep, 
Leander  kept  his  wakelul  watch  of  love; 
And  on  the  loud  resounding  wave-wora  shore 
Gazed  for  the  shining  signu  of  his  ioy, 
Expectant  panting  for  tM  tofch'b  gleam 
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That  told  item  fiur  his  secret  couch  was  laid. 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  sunless  ffloom  of  night 
Then  Hero  lit  the  torch— and  as  it  blazed. 
Love's  flame  was  kindled  in  Leander's  heart* 
Which  burned  in  concert  with  the  burning  torch. 
But  as  he  stood  beside  the  frantic  sea. 
And  heard  the  bounding  billows'  rushing  sound. 
Then  trembled  he  at  first— but  soon  took  heart. 
And  thus  with  thoughts  of  comfort  soothed  his  soul : 
**  Dreadful  is  love — miplacable  the  sea — 
Tet  is  the  sea  but  water— while  the  fire, 
The  fire  of  love  consumes  mine  inmost  heart 
Take  fire,  my  heart !  fear  not  the  watery  surge- 
Hie  to  thy  love— what !  heedst  thou  the  waves  1 
Enow'st  not  that  Venus  out  of  Ocean  sprung. 
And  rules  the  sear-^nd  causes  all  my  carer' 

Then  from  his  lovely  limbs  he  doff 'd  his  garb. 
And,  having  tightly  bound  it  on  his  head, 
L^p'd  from  the  shore,  and  dash'd  into  the  wave. 
Then  steer'd  he  ever  towards  the  light,  himself 
The  pilot,  crew,  and  vessel  self-impelled. 

Hero,  mean  while,  upon  her  tower's  height. 
When  howling  winds  their  blasts  of  terror  blew. 
Oft  with  her  robe  would  veil  the  fiickering  torch. 
Till  onward  toiling  to  the  Sestian  beach 
Leander  came,  and  liied  him  to  her  tower. 
Then  to  the  sate  she  rush'd,  and  twined  around 
Her  panting  bridcffroom's  heart,  too  glad  for  speech ; 
And  while  adown  him  dripp'd  the  salt-sea  Aops, 
She  to  the  bridal-chamber  led  him  on. 
And  dried  his  form,  and  with  the  soft  perfume 
Of  roseate  oil  subdued  the  ocean  smell : 
Then  laid  him  panting  on  her  downy  conch. 
And  wreathed  around  his  bosom  sweetly  spake : 
^  Sore  hast  thou  toil'd  my  love — no  toil  so  sore 
Hath  ever  loving  bridegroom  undergone— 
Sore  hast  thou  toil'd,  my  love !  but  now  the  waves 
Enough  have  toss'd  thee  on  their  foamy  breast- 
Come,  rest  thy  labors  on  this  heart  of  mine." 

Thus  did  she  speak ;  but  he  untied  her  zone, 
And  link'd  in  Venus'  blissful  bonds  they  lay. 
Theirs  was  a  wedding— but  no  pomp  was  there ; 
No  nuptial  hymns  about  their  bed  were  sung— 
For  them  no  bard  kind  Juno's  favor  sought^ 
Around  their  couch  no  bridal  torches  shone— 
No  light  foot  twinkled  in  their  wedding  danc»— 
No  tender  parents  sung  their  marriage  sonff— 
But  while  dumb  silence  laid  the  nuptial  bed. 
And  closed  its  curtains.  Gloom  attired  the  bride. 
Far  from  the  sound  of  hymeneal  strains  * 

Night  ranged  the  bridal— nor  did  early  Dawn 
Surprise  the  brideeroom  in  his  bed  of  love ; 
He'd  to  Abydos  ta^n  his  watery  way, 
Pantine  insatiate  from  his  niffht  of  blisB 
With  that  dear  njrmi^h  who  baulk'd  her  parents'  cars^ 
A  maid  by  day,  by  night  a  lovinff  bride. 
And  many  a  time  and  oft  would  both  implore 
The  lingering  day  to  hasteo  to  his  close. 
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So  from  all  eyes  their  pajmon  did  they  hide^ 
And  lonely  revelled  In  their  secret  love. 
But  ah !  too  swiftly  fled  their  dream  of  life ; 
Too  soon,  alas !  their  toil-won  bliss  decayed* 
For  Winter  now  led  on  his  icy  train, 
And  from  their  slumber  roused  the  frightful  storaM^ 
And  sent  his  winds  to  drive  the  baseless  ffulfii 
And  wet  foondatioos  of  the  Watery  maih, 
Lashing  the  waves  to  madness ;  sailors  now. 
Dreading  the  laithless  wintry  ocean,  strove, 
To  lay  their  shattered  vessels  up  on  shore. 
But  to  thy  heart  the  storms  no  terror  broug;htt 
Too  brave  Leander !  thee  the  ruthless  torch, 
Flashing  the  wonted  signal  of  thy  bliss, 
Made  spurn  the  fury  of  the  rampant  sea. 
Ah !  would  to  Heav'n,  ilUfated  Hero  then, 
While  raged  the  stormy  temjpest,  had  resolved 
From  her  Leander's  love  to  fast  awhile. 
Nor  light  fur  him  the  deadly  nuptial  star  \ 
But  love  and  fate  constrained  her— and  she  fired 
The  brand  of  death— 4he  torch  ^  love  no  more. 

Twas  night-that  hour  when  roost  the  bUist'ring  wiD4p» 
The  winds  in  fury  dartinff  stormy  blasts. 
Rush  down  in  masses  on  tne  breaking  sea ; 
That  hour  Leander,  longipg  for  his  hnde» 
Rode  on  the  bosom  of  the  roaring  main ; 
Wave  rolled  on  wave — confusion  ruled  the 
And  air  and  ocean  minded— while  the  roar 
Of  battling  winds  tumultuous  filled  the  air. 
Zephyr  wrth  Eurus  \^^^\\ — .I.l  uurlh  wind  drove 
His  thrcm'ning  bbstsagniost  tb'  opposing  south  ; 
While  Lgud  ibe  seu'a  r<^sjstlosa  thunder  boomed* 
Then  on  the  pitiless  surge  Leaoder  toiled — 
Andmafiy  a  pra)fV  lo  sea-born  Venui  pouredi 
And  many  a  prny'r  to  thee,  great  Oc^an  King ; 
Nor  fill  led  hp  then  rude  Boreas  lo  implore 
By  all  Ihe  fondnesa  of  his  Allic  love* — 
But  all  in  vain  \  Love  bowed  the  knee  to  Fate* 
Dashed  to  and  fro  upon  the  raving  tide. 
His  feet  fell  powerless — his  oer- 1  a  bored  hatids 
Lost  all  their  strength — ^and  as  the  impetuous  stream 
Gushed  down  his  ihroaU  he  drank  the  briny  draught^ 
And  now  the  deadliest  blast  of  all  rusbM  hy, 
And  quench'd  the  fakhief^  torch — then  perished ^  toor 
In  one  dark  death,  Ijeander^s  life  aaif  love. 

But  when  he  came  not,  she,  with  aching  eyes, 
Kq;>t  watch,  by  worst  forebodinfls  inly  racked — 
And  morning  came  to  her— but  He  caioe  aot 
Then  o'er  the  wide  expanse  she  strain 'd  her  gaasb 
In  hope  that  when  the  torch's  light  expired, 
He'd  lost  his  course,  and  she  might  guide  him  now. 
But  when  beneath  her,  at  her  tower's  base, 
Dash'd  on  the  rocks,  she  saw  her  lover's  corse. 
She  rent  her  garments,  tore  her  beauteous  breast-> 
Rush'd  like  a  torrent  headlong  from  the  heightt 
And  on  her  lover's  clay-cold  bosom  died. 

Thus  perish'd  Hero  with  her  stricken  Spouse, 
In  death^s  extremest  hour  united  still. 

*  Oiithyis,duightvaf  Srwtksiii,Kangof  Athsnibcaiiiedoffbj 
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TO  MONT  BLANC. 


The  desert  Is  around  thee,    v 

The  desert  is  above, 
An  icy  chain  hath  bound  thee, 

Thou  never  can  remove ; 
In  vain  thy  throbbing  temples  strain, 
It  never  shall  be  loosed  again ! 

It  was  the  first  of  winters 
That  bound  thy  tortured  brow, 

In  wr»Eahs  of  icy  splinters. 
And  everlasting  snow ; 

And  summer  never  hath  unwound 

The  wreath  his  sterner  brother  bound. 

Beneath  infernal  rivers 

The  fiend  of  Etna  elows; 
Thy  Kenius  sits  and  shivers 


udst  impervious  snows, 

And  pra3rs  that  every  icy  blast 
That  shakes  his  frame  may  be  the  last 

How  awful  is  thy  fastness ! 

Thj  citadel  how  wild ! 
Withm  whose  icy  vastness 

Thy  winfry  arms  are  piled  ; 
Enough  again  to  shake  the  throne 
Of  many  a  new  Napoleon. 

Magdalen  CoZZe^e,  Oxford. 


Let  man  exult  in  toiling 
To  reach  thy  lordly  crown ; 

He  trembles  at  thy  smiling. 
And  withers  at  thv  frown* 

The  Avalanche  hath  left  thy  side, 

And  where  is  he,  and  where  his  pride. 

Creation's  meaner  mountains 

May  sink  to  vales  again, 
And  ocean's  refluent  fountains 

Be  poured  upon  the  plain ; 
But  earthquakes  in  their  wildest  shock 
Bend  not  a  snow  wreath  from  thy  rock. 

It  is  not  in  the  stor^r 
Of  man  thy  tale  is  shown; 

Thou  art  creation's  glory. 
Its  records  are  thy  own ; 

The  annals  of  \hj  awful  birth 

Sleep  in  the  archives  of  the  earth. 

The  bands  thy  base  that  rivet 
To  earth  shall  ne'er  decaj ; 
If  matter  miffht  outlive  it, 

Thou  shouldst  not  pass  away ; 
Nought  but  the  flames  that  whelms  the 

spheres 
Can  Quench  the  f\ill  stream  of  thy  rol- 
Img  years.  L- 


SONNETS.  BT  THE  SKSTGHEE. 


Echo,  art  thou  no  spiritual  creature,  bred 
Within  these  woods,  hunting  the  rocky  dell, 
Listener  unseen,  and  yet  responsive — ^Well ! 
And  this  Philosophy !  arming  the  head 
To  rob  the  hearC  laying  the  mncy  dead 
On  the  heart's  threshold,  but  to  break  the  spell, 
And  bid  the  poet  forth  to  buy  and  sell, 
With  vul^  scof^  to  earn  his  dailv  bread. 
O,  I  would  lay  my  knowledge  at  thy  feet, 
£nchantress,--cast  it  where  no  thought  might  reach 
To  fetch  it  back, — and  wake  from  slumbers  sweet 
On  the  ffreen  moss,  to  hear  thy  gentle  speech* 
And  follow  thee,  though  we  may  never  meet, 
To  thy  clear  fountain  oy  the  silver  beech. 

lOBTUNB. 

Why  should  I  court  thee,  Fortune  ?  Thou  art  blind, 

And  very  few  the  worthy  that  have  found 

The  treasures  that  thou  scatterest  on  the  ground. 

Which  they  who  grovel  most  most  surely  find ; 

And  some,  the  worat,  leap  boldly  up  behind. 

And  seize  thee,  Fortune,e'en  while  spinning  round,^ 

Purloin  thy  gifts,  and  for  a  while  abound. 

Whom,  if  they  fall,  thy  wheel  doth  sorely  grind ; 

And  e'en  thy  smile  is  marked  by  bitter  jdces 

Against  poor  foUen  merit,  and  the  cries 

Of  wounded  wretches,  caught  between  thy  spokes,— 

And  fools,  thy  favorites,  mock  their  agonies. 

On  such  fidse  spinsters  will  I  turn  my  heel. 

That  love  to  break  their  8uit<»rs  on  the  whesl» 
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0  there  are  passages  of  life  that  lie 
Each  like  a  bright  oasis  in  the  heart, 
The  wilderness  of  years,  standing  apart 
From  noted  action,  dally  History, 
Unfeh,  unseen,  save  by  the  inward  eye. 
That  with  its  sudden  vision  makes  to  start 
Him,  whose  they  are,  e'en  in  the  very  mart 
Of  Doen,  that  wonder  at  his  ecstasy — 

We  are  of  twofold  spirits ;  and  the  one 

Lofves,  like  the  under  current  of  the  sea, 

Invisible  a  diverse  course  to  run ;  .  t 

The  other,  with  necessity  its  plea,  « 

Ck>mmends  us  outwardly:  'tis  thus  they  give 

A  world  in  which  we  walk— a  world  in  which  we  live. 

STMPITHT. 

1  had  a  grief— -and  learned  fhrni  it  to  see 
How,  in  the  fashioning  of  natural  things. 
Lies  mix'd,  like  Virtue,  oft  in  hidden  springs, 
A  rich  endowment  of  pure  sympathy. 

Sleepless  I  rose,  and  sought  the  secresy  ' 

Of  a  lone  glen,  to  shun  vain  questioningjs, 

And  mocks,  perchance,  that  mirth  or  misery  flings. 

••  O  shelter  me,"  quoth  I,  «*  thou  gentle  tree" 

—I  slept  and  woke— the  sweet  bird  and  her  mate 

Look'd  down  and  sang  to  me — ^the  boughs  did  borrow 

A  pitvirg  air  as  they  did  undulate, 

For  there  is  such  community  in  sorrow, 

That  birds,  and  beasts,  and  things  inanimate, 

Do  look  on  you,  and  sofUy  bid  «*  (jood  morrow." 

PITT. 

There  are  attractions  and  affinities 

In  direct  chain  from  God's  high  Providence — 

And  none  more  perfect  than  Benevolence —  ^    , 

That  with  sure  instinct  to  affliction  flies, 

Whether  on  sea  or  land.    Where  Misery  lies, 

There  is  this  universal  influence. 

That  from  without  or  from  within  supplies 

Patience  to  bear*  or  sweetest  recompense. 

The  greatest  love  e'er  human  bosom  prov'd 

Is  but  a  portion  inconceivable 

Of  that  which  first  upon  the  water  mov'd. 

Of  that  which  made  thro'  death  retrievable 

Our  forfeit  life ;  that  love— which  yet  we  trust  ' 

Shall  draw  us  into  God— to  heaven  from  dust 

HOMB. 

The  little  bark  u|K)n  wide  waters  lying. 

The  great  leviathians  that  therein  take 

Pastime,  and  hurt  it  not— the  birds  that  make 

Their  nests  in  cavern'd  clifl^  and  crags,  eutflying 

Over  the  billowy  surge,  and  wildly  crying^ 

The  beasts  that  with  their  roar  the  forests  shaken 

And  keep  the  fiends  of  night  all  broad  awake ; 

The  worn  winds  among  lonely  islands  dying, 

These  are  the  poet's  visions  as  he  looks 

Forth  from  his  curtain'd  casement,  when  long  nights 

Shut  out  the  world,  all  save  the  moonlit  brools,  * 

And  valley  twinkling  with  domestic  lights. 

Then  thanks  he  God  that  here  his  lot  is  cast 

In  the  soft  bosom  of  a  world  so  vast. 
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Thb  fourth  year  of  active  warfare 
has  dawned  upon  us,  without  even  yet 
the  *'  Gazette's  ponifK>u8"  call  to  arms, 
or  signal  of  hostilities.  Did  the  dis- 
tant thunder  not  roll  in  our  ears — 
were  lists  of  the  dead  and  the  dyin^ 
^our  kith  and  kindred,  by  thousands 
sacrificed  in  an  ignoble  strife  on  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  Biscay,  not  pa- 
raded before  our  eyes— did  annual 
budgets  not  supplementarily  record 
the  waste  of  national  treasure,  as  the 
despatches  of  Evans  are  dyed  with 
that  of  blood— we  might  be  tempted 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  that 
state  of  blissful  **  peace,"  which  the 
absence  of  hostile  aggression  from 
without  seemed  to  guarantee  as  our 
loty  about  which  the  tiomnolent  Glen- 
elg  so  poetically  raves  in  his  day- 
dreams, in  the  name  of  which  Lord 
Palmerston  amcludes  treatises  of  **  co- 
operating non-intervention,*'  and  ever 
and  anon  upon  the  altars  of  the  deity 
c^ers  up  hecatombs  of  victims,  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  Christines,  Carlists,  or 
Britons,  as  the  cause  may  be.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  peace,  indeed,  ne- 
ver diet  Minister  yet  toil,  on  his  own 
showing,  with  ardor  more  intense  or 
with  means  more  directly  opposed  to 
the  end — and  yet  the  temple  of  Janus 
remains  still  with  portals  wide  open. 
Is  the  modern  janitor,  perchance,  two- 
fiiced  like  his  ancient  godshipl  Whilst 
with  one  front  the  ^reign  Minister 
smiles  heavenly  harmony,  do  the  bel- 
licose  propensities  of  the  former  Se- 
cretary <U  War  lurk  under  the  reverse 
^the  bifronsi  So  it  would  seem ;  for 
whilst  the  words  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count are  all  of  concord  and  soft- 
sound,  his  action,  if  not  his  voice,  has 
been  all  of  war.  Six  years  agone, 
the  commencing  era  of  his  profes- 
sional career  as  a  "juvenile  Whig," 
abroad  the  nation  had  not  one  cause 
for  enmity,  or  one  foe ;  whilst  even 
now  the  dying  strains  of  departing 
fnend8hip---the  last  speech  or  Louis 
Philippe,  the  one  only  friend — are 
Uncering  in  his  ears ;  and  of  quarrels 
ft  (uenteous  harvest  has  ripened  to  hiH 
hands,  the  produce  of  seed  of  his  own 
sowing,  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  For  the 
leaders  of  Maga  the  story  is  one  of 


bygones  already ;  the  northern  oocr, 
wrapt  in  the  abstractions  of  second 
sight,  read  the  book  of  fate,  and  to  the 
pages  of  forecasting  histCMry  transferred 
the  ominous  chapters.  The  evidence 
of  facts  accomplished  is  little  else  than 
the  repetition  of  those  foretold,  and 
needs  only  to  be  chronicled  without 
comment  or  glossary. 

Time  has  rolled  on  since  the  **  seces- 
sion" of  Louis  Philippe  from  copart- 
nership with  the  "  hare-brained  Pal- 
merston"  was  predicted  from  signs 
and  tokens  th^t  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  rapid  fulfilment  had  wellnigh 
outstripped  the  publicity  of  our  prog* 
nosticauon.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  fury,  indecent  as  uncontrollable,of 
Downing  Street,  when  the  timely 
warning  was  borne  out  by  the  issue  t 
when  the  King  of  the  French  **  warily 
resolved  to  retrace  his  course,"  as  we 
had  shown  that  he  would,  and  as  proof 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  discharged 
disgracefully  from  his  cabinet  the 
very  creature  fed  by  his  bounty,  who 
for  some  base  purpose  of  traffic  in 
stocks,  perhaps  was,  unknowing  of 
and  unsanctioned  by  his  royal  master, 
organizing  armies  and  preparinein 
secret  the  invasion  of  Spam.  Thft 
rage  and  terror  in  DownmK  Streel 
knew  indeed  no  bounds,  for  phice  and 
pelf  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  were 
involved  in  the  hazard  of  the  cast. 
That  portion  of  the  ministerial  {Nres 
which  battens  on  official  ofial,  and 
performs  as  bellows  to  the  Fbreign 
department,  reflected  with  irate  blasts 
the  crazed  humors  of  their  patron. 
Louis  Phillippe,  the  "faithful,"  the 
**  magnanimous"  ally,  became,  from 
the  moment  of  refusal  to  steep  hie 
diadem  further  in  blood,  a  usurper, 
an  ingrate,  regaidless  of  oaths,  and 
false  to  dliance.  Furious  threats 
were  darkly  uttered  against  the  peace 
of  Ills  realm  and  the  safety  of  his 
throne.  Nay,  one,  eager  doubtless 
to  put  to  shame  the  devotion  less* 
abject  of  its  rival  for  ministerial  fia^ 
vor,  and  to  establish  a  titie  to  higher 
wages  and  more  exclusive  patronage 
did  not  scruple  to  afie6t  a  semblanoe 
of  the  religion  which,  in  oustomai^ 
slang,  bad  neen  daily  designated  m 
its  columns  as  cant,  by  blaspnemouBly- 
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denouncine     with    mock-ferror    the 
disaster  of  Constantine  and  the  route 
of  the  French  army,  as  the  visitation 
scathing   as   deserved    of  Almighty 
vengeance  upon  the  perfidy  and  per- 
jury of  the  French  monarch — even  as, 
and  in  servile  imitation  of,  its  lord 
and  master,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
last  parliamentary  session,  with  piety 
original  and  pathetic,  if  not  edifying, 
dared  to  invoke  the  protection  of  an 
all-seeing  Providence  as  the  sole  hope 
for  himself  and  his  men-at-arms  m 
St.  Sebastian.    In  defiance  of  all,  in 
withermg  scorn  of  all  this  bombast 
and    invective,    Louis   Philippe  has 
persevered,  has  reiterated  the  fixity 
of  his  purpose.    He  has  done  more; 
not  satisfied    with   consigning  it  to 
diplomatic   notes,  the  first  occasion 
has  been  seized  for   proclaiming  it 
solemnly  before  the   estates  of  his 
kin|dom  in  session  assembled— for 
ratifjring  and  consecrating  it  in  the 
foce  of  the  civilized  world.    And  in 
what  language  does  he  abjure  **  armed 
intervention'^ in  the  Peninsula?  Each 
word  is  barbed  with  stin^ine  satire — 
each  sentence  pointed  with  bitter  de- 
rision,  and    with    reprobation   how 
pitiless  and  unsparing,  upon  the  policy 
anti-national,  anti-social,  and  therefore 
F&lmerstonian.      ••J'esp^re    que    la 
monarchie  consftitutionelle  triomphera 
des  perils  que  la  menacent.    Mais  f  ai 
voulu  preserver  mon  pays  de  sacrijlces 
dont  on  ne  saurait  pr^voir  I'^tendue 
et  des    cnnaSquences  inoakiihbles  de 
Umte  wUrventicn  amUe  dans  les  af- 
fiures  intMeures  de  la  Peninsula." 
Here  we  see  a  mighty  sovereign  wish* 
in^  to  **  spare  his  kingdom  Irom  sa- 
crifices," because  the  extent  of  them 
cannot  be  foreseen,  and  declining  an 
"armed  intervention"  in  the  affairs  of 
another  state,    because  the  **  conse- 
quences are  incalculable ;"  and  the 
people  he  rules  over  are  not  faint- 
hearted or  impoverished,  but  rich  to 
orerflow,   and   gallant    to  excess — 
with    an    army   of    heroes   800,000 
strong,  and  an  exchequer  abounding 
in  the  year's  surplus  over  expenditure 
of  one  million  and  three  quarters  ster- 
Hng,  over  and  above  taxes  taken  off  to 
tile  extent  of  nearlv  £3,400,000  more. 
How    magnificently   does   Downing 
Street  contrast  with  the   Tuileries! 
Here    to    •'spare    sacrifice"   never 
enters  into  the  account  of  Whig  juve- 
i^ty,  for  H  would  seem  that  Britons- 


are  born  to  them  as  naturally  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards.  We  are  indeed, 
in  the  manner  of  •*  honest  lago" 
Hume,  "penny  wise"  in  the  most 
thrifty  sense  of  saving,  by  candle-ends 
and  cheese-parings,  some  half  the  cost 
for  printing  his  waste  motions;  that 
we  are  •♦  pound  foolish,"  the  account 
current  of  hundreds  of  thousands  an- 
nually, and  millions  periodically,  to 
the  Palmerstonian  deoit  is  sufficient 
voucher  for.  And  hence  is  it  that 
whilst  the  ferseein^  Frenchman  he- 
-sitates  to  plunge  mto  the  ••conse- 
jiuences  of  intervention,"  which  even, 
in  his  practised  apprehension,  are  de- 
clared to  be  **  incalculable,"  no  reflec- 
tion or  enigma  insolvable  restrains 
the  boiling  action  of  the  British  Phoe- 
bus. He,  with  all  the  *"  faith  undoubt- 
ing"  of  full-blown  ignorance,  seizes 
the  reins  and  dashes  into  the  realms  of 
mist,  there  to  become  the  sport  of 
chance,  and  to  be  driven  from  pillar 
to  post  even  as  the  wind  listeth.  If  re- 
luctance, even  in  the  'money  sense 
alone,  were  expressed  in  terms  so  ex- 
plicit and  bv  contrast  so  insulting  to- 
wards his  dashing  allv  on  this  side 
the  water,  with  what  nobleness  of  feel- 
ing,  in  what  a  spirit  of  exalted 
patriotism,  is  the  peroration  of  the 
miragraph  gloriously  wound  up.  **  La 
France^**  continues  the  monarch, 
**  garde  le  sang  de  sesir^anspour  sa 
propre  cause,  et  lorsqu'elle  est  re- 
duite  k  la  douloureuse  n^cessit6  de  les 
appeler  k  le  verser  pour  sa  defense,  ce 
n'est  que  sous  noire  glorieux  drapeau 
que  les  soldats  Frangais  marchent  au 
combat." — (Immense  apjtlause  in  the 
Assembly.)  la  there  within  the  li* 
mit)  of  this  great  empire  one  patriotic 
heart  that  does  not  respond  to  the  full 
import  of  expressions  so  truly  royal, 
so  gracefully  becoming  the  first  magis- 
trate  of  a  free  people  ?  The  sublimity 
of  the  sentiment  corresponds  with  the 
beauty  of  the  diction— 4he  language 
is  that  not  of  one  but  of  every  na- 
tion—it exhibits  the  interests  and 
sympathies  of  the  man  in  subjection 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patriot,  and  the 
forecasting  sagacity  or  the  statesman. 
This  may  not  be  comprehensible  in- 
deed by  that  special  class  with  whom 
place  and  patriotism  are  convertible 
verbiage — ^who  have  been  in  turn  the 
lacqueys  and  offscasts  of  every  party, 
by  eacti  hackneyed  or  spit  upon,  as  the 
caprice  or  expediency  of  the  moment 
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prevailed;  but  the  withering  rebuke 
of  the  latent  meaning  will  flash,  na^ 
has  flashed  upon  eyes  gloating  over  it 
through  official  rheum,  and  passion  im- 
potent  as  undiscembled,  will  swell  and 
fume  at  the  merciless  exposure  of  na- 
tional betrayal  and  political  imbecili. 
ty.  If  France  has  cause  to  exult  in  a 
government  which  dories  in  *'  saving 
her  from  sacrifices,  the  extent  of  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,"  England  can 
have  small  reason  to  rejoice  in  a  mi^ 
nistry  which  embarks  irreflectively  on 
a  lavish  career  of**  sacrifices,"  the  sum^ 
and  the  term  of  which  are  abandoned' 
to  the  solution  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  If  France,  shrinking  in- 
tuitively from  "  armed  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,"  from  fear 
of  the  **  consequences  inciedculable," 
stamps  with  the  seal  of  approbation 
the  cautious  abstinence  of  ner  rulers, 
England,  plunged  wildly  in  the  strife, 
reckless  or  calculation,  and  careless  of 
consequences — here  warring  by  sea  or 
land  on  the  coasts  of  Biscay — ^there  in 
the  Tagus  operating  revolution,  and 
madly  arrayed  against  Constitution 
and  people^  will  hardly  applaud  the 
hare-brained  Quixotism  of  her  leaders. 
If  France  triumphantly  re-echoes  the 
f^enerous  declaration  of  her  chiefs,  that 
^  she  reserves  the  blood  of  her  sons 
for  her  own  cause,"  and  that  when 
necessary  to  "  shed  it  in  het  own  de- 
fence, it  i3  only  under  her  own  glorious 
standards  that  French  soldiers  shall 
march  to  battle,"  can  England  ap- 

1>laud  in  the  men  at  the  helm  the  same 
ofliness  of  purpose,  the  like  nobleness 
of  discrimination—^  march  equally 
measured,  dignified,  and  rational? — 
Even  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 
have  not  foreign  ensigns  been  uufiirl- 
ed,  and  "her  sons,"  by  thousands, 
armed  and  banded  under  them  ?  Have 
they  not,  like  mercenary  lanznechts, 
been  led  to  battle  and  slaughter,  for  a 
cause  not  that  of  their  country,  and 
sworn  fealty  to  other  than  their  own 
lawful  monarch]  Have  they  not 
battled  without  honor,  and  been 
foiled  with  disgrace  by  a  handful  of 
mountaineers,  ill-disciplined,  and 
worse  accoutred?  Have  not  these 
brave,  but  misgui«led  and  unfortunate 
Britons,  entrapped  under  foreign  co- 
lors, and  subject  therefore  only  to 
the  rules  of  foreign  discipline,  been 
mercilessly  flogged  in  a  foreign  land, 
according  to  the  English  code,  and 


left  to  perish  by  wholesale  of  starva^ 
tion  and  disease,  from  want  of  pay, 
rations,  and  (quarters,  according  to 
Spanish  practice?  Have  not  nun- 
drcds  been  condemned  to  hard  labor 
and  incarceration,  by  summary  sen* 
tences  of  courts-martial,  constituted 
according  to  British  martial  law,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  they  were  not 
amenable?  Have  they  not,  or  most 
of  them,  been  consigned  and  trans- 

Sorted  to  Santander  and  other  Spanish 
ungeons — ^to  which,  for  filth  .ind 
abomination,  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable on  the  face  of  the  earth— 
where,  if  survivors  there  be,  they  still, 
for  aueht  that  is  known,  linger  ia 
irons,  like  the  vilest  of  felops  ?  Wa« 
the  only  crime  of  these  deluded  vic- 
tims that  of  demanding  a  release  froai 
duty,  and  restoration  to  their  homest 
upon  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
engagements  formally  drawn  up,  au* 
thenticated  and  siened  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  England?  Were 
these  atrocities  perpetrated  under  the 
sanction  and  by  the  orders  of  mea 
still  bearing  his  Majesty's  commissioa» 
subject  therefore  to  the  royal  pleasure 
and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  although 
authorized  by  his  Majesty's  advisers  to 
admit  the  foreigner  into  a  copartnery 
of  alleff  iance,  and  do  suit  and  service 
under  ner  for  value  recived?  And 
have  his  Majesty's  servants  in  hi^h 

E laces  connived  at  these  flagrant  vio- 
itions  of  the  rights — this  Iblonious- 
torture  of  the  persons — these  crimp- 
ing, kidnapping  attacks  upon  the 
li^rties  of  British  citizens?  Or  have 
they  remonstrated,  in  the  indignant 
tones  of  national  fceling[  and  dignity 
outraged,  and  exacted  signal  repara^ 
tion  for  insults  and  injury  accumulated 
upon  their  country  and  their  fellow- 
subjects?  We  know  not^-we  would 
fain  hope  against  misgivings ;  but  the 
day  of  reckoning  must  come,  when,  if 
the  quick  sense  of  national  honor  be 
not  utterly  extinct,  they  will  be  reiw 
dered  responsible  in  the  Legislature, 
by  one  branch  of  which  they  may  io- 
deed,  under  favor  of  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  be  again  redeenned,  how* 
ever  deeply  dy^  in  ignominy,  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory,  as  so  often  they 
have  before  been,  but  not  even  that 
unscrupulous  accomplice  can  smother 
the  publication  of  evidence;  or,  if  the 
connivance  be  not  purged,  and  the 
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TOdication  of  wrong  proved  to  have 
beeD  both  prompt  and  decisive,  stay 
Ae  outbreaK  of  popular  resentment,  or 
mitigate  the  rigorous  award  of  public 
opinioQ.  The  time  will  arrive  too,  we 
trust,  when  foce  to  face  the  miserable 
sixferen  who  may  fortunately  survive 
for  a  Spanish  gaol  delivery,  shall  meet 
their  ruthless  oppressors  at  the  bar  of 
impartial  justice,  lodge  their  appeal 
against  tyranny  unexampled,  and  at 
the  handis  of  a  jury  of  their  country- 
men demand  redress  and  retribution. 
Until  the  advent  of  an  administration 
enslaved  by  faction  at  home,  abroad 
contemned,  and  aliens  in  national 
sympathies,  the  name  and  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Briti^  citizen  were  ever  in  all 
lands  a  passport  and  safe-guard  sacred 
and  unquestioned.  Now,  "none  so 
poor  to  do  him  reverence."  In  Portu- 
gal he  ventures  forth  by  daylight  on- 
ly, content,  as  if  "  patience  were  the 
Imdge  of  all  his  tribe,"  to  abide  con- 
tumely and  insult,  so  he  only  escape 
open  violence  or  cowardly  assassina- 
tion. In  Spain  he  is  manacled  as  a 
fxutlefhctor,  or  thrtfet  into  the  condemn- 
ed cell  like  a  murderer.  In  Turkey 
he  is  bastinadoed  on  the  whim  of  a 
functionary,  and  by  way  of  salve  for 
lacerated  flesh,  ana  wounded  honor, 
and  the  insolence  of  complaint,  im- 
prisoned afterwards.  Invested  every 
where,  in  his  own  despite,  with  the 
hatred  or  contempt  inspired  by  his 
Government,  whose  repute  in  olden 
times  had  been  his  panoply  of  protec- 
tion, he  is  sneeringly  IdcKed  or  vindic- 
tively prosecuted  according  to  law,  as 
tiie  case  may  be,  as  ppoxy  for  the  sins 
of  his  sopenors  at  home. 

France  and  Frenchmen  have  under- 
stood national  elory  and  national  ob- 
jects in  a  higher  and  holier  li^ht. 
They  hold  aloof  from  broils  in  which, 
whatever  the  sympathies  of  opinion, 
the  exclusive  interests  of  France  are 
in  no  wise  implicated.  And  accord- 
ingly, French  citizens  are  neither  bas- 
thmdoed,  nor  outraged,  nor  placed  in 
fetters.  She  has  resigned  in  favor  of 
Lord  Palroerston  all  the  renown  of 
hucaneering  on  the  hieh  seas,  of  ar- 
raying the  British  uniform,  the  once 
Ihr-famed  red  coats,  under  foreign 
colors,  of  degrading  the  immorUil 
«*blue  jackets"  by  marching  them 
under  and  subiectingthemtoa  foreien 
flag.  Our  valiant  tars  have  fought, 
and  conquered  as  they  always  must— 


our  countrymen  have  been  enrolled  as 
soldiers,  have  combated  courageously, 
have  been  betrayed  and  abandoned  to 
death  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  in- 
carceration—under a  foreign  stand- 
ard. Lives  have  been  risked,  blood 
has  been  shed,  not  tor  the  defence  of 
their  native  land— not  under  their  own 
••  glorious  ensigns  "—not  in  behalf  of 
a  nation  unanimously  in  arms  against 
a  powerful  oppressor,  but,  for  there  is 
none  more  valid  or  colorable  pretext, 
that  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
may  earn  his  salary,  and,  by  embroil- 
ing aflairs,  render  himself  indispensa- 
ble to  the  Whigs,  by  whom  he  is  des- 
Sised,  and  perpetuate  their  reigp  by 
istracting  attention  from  the  official 
blunders  and  forced  revolutionary 
tendencies  for  which  they  themselves 
are  loathed  and  repudiated.  In  the 
midst  of  peace  we  have  been  at  war 
for  four  long  years—blood,  British 
blood,  has  flowed  in  torrents,  and  yet 
Lord  Glenelg,  in  one  of  those  mo- 
ments, few  and  far  between,  of  in- 
cipient wakefulness  from  the  long 
winter  of  a  torpid  lethargy,  raved  to 
his  friends  at  Inverness  about  the 
"  blessings  of  peace  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  "  by  himself  and  his  co- 
mates.  His  last  long  trance  had 
doubtless  been  fruitful  of  the  theme, 
and  he  shadowed  forth  to  his  hearers 
the  beatific  visions  as  sober  realities. 

The  star  of  Lord  Palmerston,  from 
a  total  eclipse,  has,  however,  latterly 
become  visible  in  the  ascendant.  The 
relief  of  Bilboa  is  doubtless  equal  in 
^is  eyes  to  the  triumph  of  a  session, 
and  security  for  the  receipt  of  one 
whole  years  salary.  The  festivities 
of  Broadlands  have  recommenced  up- 
on the  strength  of  it,  and  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  who  partakes  of  the  hospi- 
tality, and  is  tolerated  in  turn  by  all 
his  aristocratic  colleagues,  has  experi- 
enced the  benefit  of  the  good  cheer. 
It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  never  a  turn- 
ing, and  for  our  part  we  are  disposed  to 
congratulate  the  noble  Viscount  upon 
l\iv^.'l(mg  day  which  convicted  culprits 
always  pray  for.  He  will  profit  by  it 
doubtless  to  put  his  house  in  order,  for 
whatever  be  the  chances  in  the  march 
of  events  for  some  of  his  more  consist- 
ent but  not  more  thorough-going  col- 
leagues of  the  Radical  school,  upon 
him  the  fast  color  dye  of  ofl-repeated 
apostacy  is  ineflfaceable.  Farther  po- 
litical harlequinades,  or  compound  of 
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politico-chemicals,  can  no  more  dis- 
cbarge it  than  the  Ethiopian,  by  cast- 
ing bis  sable  skin,  hope  to  change 
muk-white.  The  favorite  tints  of  all 
are  reflected  in  the  ever-changing  hues 
of  the  cameleon,  but  nobody  can  swear 
by  them,  and  all  distrust  their  perma- 
nency. The  days  of  the  Secretary  at 
War  flowed  smoothly  when  his  chief 
dealings  lay  with  femmes  soles,  femmes 
couvertes  and  veuves  dkseeptr^s  only — 
his  miseries  commenced  on  his  com- 
merce with  men,  war,  and  diplomacy 
— with  Van  Zuylen,  Talleyrand,  Poz- 
zo  di  Borgo,  and  Colonel  Evans. 
Thrice  happy  will  he  account  himself, 
ere  many  moons  perchance,  to  escape 
into  a  glorious  obscurity  in  the  House 
of  Lor&,  should  the  surcharged  clouds 
of  public  wrath  give  such  timely  warn- 
ing of  the  coming  thunder,  as  to  per- 
mit the  fulfilment  of  stipulation.  In 
that  grave  body  the  mincing  speech 
and  tripping  ^t  will  hardly  tell  so 
efiectively  as  m  the  Commons,  where 
Uie  aristocracy  of  blood  imposes  state, 
as  witness  the  solemn  littlenesses  of 
Lord  John  Rusaell  and  the  babyisms 
of  Lord  Morpeth. 

But  the  relief  of  Bilboa  is  not  the 
pacification  of  Spain ;  it  is  not  even 
the  conquest  of  Bisca}r.  The  Carlists 
have  scarcely  lost  an  inch  of  ground ; 
their  advanced  posts  still  overlook  and 
beleaguer  the  city,  though  its  avails  are 
no  longer  battered  in  breach  by  their 
cannon.  The  loss  of  a  few  hundred 
men — which,  taking  for  granted  the 
gasconading  report  of  their  adversa- 
ries, was  the  upshot  of  damage,  can 
exercise  little  influence  of  a  decisive 
nature  on  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
contest  The  loss  of  the  Christines 
was  equally  severe  with  that  of  the 
Carlists,  and  Espartero,  after  a  victory, 
which  he  dared  not  follow  un,  over  a 
foe,  described  as  routed  and  flying  on 
all  sides  in  utter  confusion,  was  still, 
weeks  after,  reposing  within  the  de- 
fences  of  the  town  he  had  delivered, 
in  sight  of  antagonists  without,  still 
eager  for  combat,  and  daring  him  to 
advance.  Colonel  Evans,  lion-hearte<l 
as  he  is,  but  brainless  of  skill  and  re- 
source as  he  has  shown  himself,  on  his 
side  lies,  where  he  has  lain  for  months, 
quietly  ensconced  under  shelter  of  the 
battlements  of  the  castle  dc  la  Mota, 
at  the  head  of  nearly  10,000  troops, 
who  ou^ht  to  be  brave,  because  they 
art  Bntons,  and  for  discipline  un- 


equalled, seeing  they  have  been  sur- 
passingly flogged.  There  he  remains, 
beard^  and  blockaded  by  3000  raw 
mountaineers  at  Ernani.  There,  in 
Castilian  indolence,  he  abides,  with 
Fiientarabia  in  sight,  as  a  daily  lessoa 
of  humility — as  the  ungrateful  ine- 
mento  of  the  disastrous  day  of  his  last 
foray,  when  at  the  head  of  6000  m- 
/t^n/es,  and'an  awful  battering  train, 
he  was  disgracefully  repulsed  nrom  its 
mud  fort,  garnished  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  served  by  seventy  resolute 
Guipuzcoanos.  The  Legion  is  heard 
of  at  Madrid  too  often,  but  only  on 
the  frequent  apparition  and  by  the 
clamorous  importunities  of  the  pay- 
master and  commissary  for  duros  and 
rations.  In  England  no  bulletins, 
breathing  war  and  smoked  with  pow- 
der from  the  field  of  battle,  are  receiv- 
ed; but  epistles  arrive  firom  musta^ 
chioed  gallants  of  the  stafi",  redolent 
of  the  fragrance  of  a  lady's  boud(^, 
and  tellinc:— immortal  comrades  of  the 
great  Wellington,  hide  your  drooping 
laurels — in  tender  strains  of  the  Crut- 
puzcoanas  tan  gradosUae^  and  ha^^u^ 
and  tertulias ;  or  ever  and  anon,  with 
bolder  flight,  of  sopitas,  oUa  podridae, 
and  Jieetae,  where  Daniel  O^Connell, 
the  recreant  hero  of  a  hundred  kicks, 
is  toasted  with  thundering  salvos. 
The  stentorian  invincibles  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus  were  less  lavish  of  their 
lungs,  however  prodigal  of  their  heels, 
at  the  Fuentaraoian  races.  The  en- 
terprising chieftain,  according  to  hk 
own  proclamation,  will  shortly  be  em 
route  for  Westminster ;  **  tired  of  war's 
alarms,"  he  will  abandon  St  Sebas. 
tian,  where  fighting  should  have  beea 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  St.  Stephen's, 
where  talking  is.  At  Pamplona,  Sars- 
field,  in  like  manner,  with  his  Chtm- 
tino  masses,  has  dozed  away  the  sihu- 
mer ;  but  now  that  the  season  for  ac- 
tion has  passed  unimproved,  the  note 
of  preparation  is  sounded.  The  old 
General  will  be  content  to  tarry  a 
while  longer  no  doubt ;  the  rich  plains 
of  the  Arga  will  be,  as  they  have  been, 
preferred  to  the  rugged  steeps  of  Na- 
varras,  for  the  sout  is  a  bad  Qiount- 
aineer,  and  the  Iceen  blast  of  Sierras 
little  propitious  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  siesta.  Mean  while,  Ribeiro  and 
Zavala,  at  Burgos  or  on  the  Ebro,  are 
recruiting  from  their  conflicts  with  and 
chase  nner  Gomez,  from  which  they 
reaped  so  little  of  renown,  and  he  car- 
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lied  off  10  Taft  a  treanire.  Instnic- 
tk>08  to  march,  to  attack,  to  conquer, 
to  caDture,  Don  Carlos,  in  his  hauuts 
and  nstnesses  may  be  despatched  in 
heaps  fVom  Madria  to  all  these  com* 
manders,  but  the  engine  cannot  per- 
torm  without  steam,  nor  the  animal 
machine  without  the  sinews  of  war. 
*  Instead  of  sending  me,"  exclaimed 
General  Alaix,  **  two  thousand  contra- 
dictory orders,  why  does  not  the  mi- 
nister forward  my  men  two  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  1"  But  Mendizabal  can 
nimish  no  funds  until  he  has  raised  the 
price  of  stocks,  and  whilst  he  is  ma- 
noBovring  oo  the  stock  exchanges  of 
London  and  Paris,  all  manoBuvres  on 
the  £bro  and  the  Bidassoa  will  be  sus- 
pended. There  is  no  danger  of  the 
Christinos  seeking  the  lion  in  his  lair, 
intruding  on  the  retreat  of  Carlos  at 
Durango  or  Gnat's  or  looking  for  win- 
ter quarters  amidst  the  wild  steppes 
of  €ruipuzcoa,  or  the  snow-crowned 
heights  of  Biscay.  They  will  esteem 
themselves  happy,  should  the  itatu  quo 
rest  untroubled  till  the  spring  by  some 
sodden  incursion  of  Cabrera  or  dar- 
io£  ioroad  of  Gomez. 

In  proportion  as  the  position  of  the 
Christinos  has  been  awakened  during 
the  past  year,  has  the  sway  of  Don 
Carlos  been  extended,  and  his  prospects 
improved.    From  the  defensive  he  has 
been  enabled  to  act  oflensively,  and 
become  the  assailant  in  the  North,  and 
the  triumphant  invader  in  the  South. 
From  the  hills  he  has  descended  into 
the  pJains.    His  arms  have  swept  vic- 
toriously through  the  Asturias,  over 
^  plams  of  the  two  Castiles,  and  the 
rich  and  peopled  provinces  of  Anda- 
hna  and  Estitimadura,    The  victory 
of  Jadraque,  within  thirty^ix  miles  of 
Madrid,  shook  the  new  throne  of  La 
Chranjato  its  foundations— the  Moorish 
eastle  of  Cwdova  was  taken  by  assault 
•Aer  the  city  had  jcrfouslr  opened  its 
portals— the  army  oif  Mala{;ueBos  in^ 
cfaidinr  the  band  of  assassms,  feroci- 
ously aistiDguished  as  the  eompanim 
sfn^rmfls,  surprised  and  slaughtered 
at  Baena,  expiated  with   their  own 
gore  the  cowardly  murders   of  Do- 
oadio  and  San  Justo — Granada   in- 
tiled,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Ae  victors — the  revofutiDnary  troops 
and  aathorities  fled  from  Seville  in 
panic  terror  of  a  conqueror  still  fifty 
miles  away — Cadiz  prepared  for  siege, 
—the  Sierra  Morena  was  ascended, 
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and  Almaden,  valiantly  defended  by 
an  Englishman,  stormed  in  sight  and 
within  gunshot  of  Christine  annies 
superior  in  numbers— the  fiimous  en- 
trenchments of  San  Roque  were  occu- 
pied, and  the  garrison  saved  from  an 
nibilation  only  by  the  cannon  of  Gib- 
raltar—finally, the  invincible  Gomes, 
aAer  detaching  a  division  to  bcoor 
and  fix  itself  jn  Aragon,  after  realizing 
the  boast  of  Ceesar,  vent,  vidi,  viet, 
retraced  his  steps,  surrounded  by  hos- 
tile forces,  and  ever  repulsing  them, 
repassing  almost  within  view  of  the 
capital,  and  rejoining  his  sovereign  in 
Biscay  with  an  army  stronger  than 
when  he  left,  and  gorged  with  spoil 
and  conquest.  The  march  in  advance, 
and  return  triumphant  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  chief,  have  been  compared 
to  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  Tea 
Thousand.  There  is  this  distinction, 
that  the  Greek  had  to  contend  with 
rude  barbarians  or  effaminate  satrape 
only,  whilst  the  opponents  of  Gomez 
were  soldiers  regularly  trained  to  war, 
and  led  by  the  ablest  generals  of 
Spain.  From  the  far  norm  to  the  ex- 
treme south,  he  overran  nearly  the 
whole  of  Spain,  and  in  marched  aiul 
counter-marches  traversed  between 
two  and  three  thousand  miles.  Had 
Villareal,  towards  Burgos  and  the 
high  road  to  the  capital,  emulated  and 
seconded  the  enterprise  of  his  gallant 
lieutenant  at  Jadraque  and  in  Cordo- 
va, Don  Carlos  miffht  long  ere  now 
have  autographed  bis  decrees,  Yo  di 
Bev,  from  San  Ildefonso  or  the  Esoo- 
rial.  Something  was  still  accom- 
plished in  the  north ;  Biscay  was  aH 
cleared  of  foes,  save  the  metropolis-*- 
in  Navarre  the  Christines  held  no  do- 
minion beyond,  and  were  imprisoned 
within  the  walls  of  Pamplona^-^ 
Guipuzcoa  Colonel  Evans  ana  hismeii- 
of-war  were  kept  captive  in  St.  Sebai- 
tiao— Bilboa  was  besieged.  Against 
these  achievements,  and  as  the  whole 
set-off  to  this  tide  of  flowing  success^ 
all  the  Christinos  have  to  arrav  is  the 
st^itary  relief  of  Bilboa.  The  oalanca 
of  the  year's  fimqaUo  de  toitu  cuenia$ 
exhibits  therefore  largely  to  the  cre- 
dit of  Don  Carlos.  The  constant  pro- 
ffressioQ  of  his  caose  hitherto,  whether 
in  war  or  in  public  opinion,  is  unqiM^ 
tkHiable.  No  one  doubts  now  that  the 
great  maiority  of  the  Spanish  people 
are  openly  or  covertly  ranged  on  nia 
aidchoweverthe  indolenceandapatfqr* 
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which  are  the  national  characteristics 
of  the  centre  and  the  south,  may  in- 
dispose  to  active  demonstration,  and 
induce  them  to  succumb  to  the  empire 
of  force.  Whatever  isolated  advan- 
tages may  have  attended  the  operations 
of  his  antagonists,  they  are  solely  re- 
ferable, and  publicly  acknowledged 
80»  to  loreign  energy— to  the  skill  and 
impetuosity  resistless  of  the  British 
Marine.  The  Cortes  and  Chrbtino 
exist  by  sufiferance  or  support  alone  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  Powerless 
for  defence  even,  they  rely  for  safety 
upon  the  "co-operation"  of  Lord 
Mmerston,  and  all  their  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate triumph  are  based  upon  the  **  in- 
tervention" of  Louis  Philippe.  Their 
condition  otherwise  is  one  of  helpless 
weakness  and  hopeless  despondency — 
they  are  the  shadows  of  power  merely, 
and  as  shadows  they  would  depart. 

The  position  of  Christine,  and  of 
the  more  measured  of  the  revolution- 
ary party,  who  yet  retain  an  influence 
in  afi^urs,  would,  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cess against  Don  Carlos,  exchange 
only  one  description  of  peril  for  another 
more  nearly  touching  them,  and  there- 
fore more  terrible.  The  throne  of  La 
Granja  is  seated  on  a  volcano,  from 
which  the  fire  and  flame  of  party  broil 
would  too  surely  issue  in  tne  capited, 
should  the  Bizcaino  craters  be  closed, 
and  the  threatening  proximity  of  the 
mutual  foe  cease  to  restrain,  by  the 
well-understood  obligations  of  com- 
mon safety.  Secret  and  treasonable 
affiliations  swarm  in  the  chief  cities, 
in  the  National  Guards,  and  in  every 
re^ment  of  the  army ;  in  Madrid  it- 
self the  initiated  scarce!]^  affect  con- 
cealment now,  and  are  impatient  of 
authority.  Extraordinary  powers,  sus- 
pension of  the  Constitution,  and  of  in- 
dividual  liberty,  have  been  conferred 
by  the  Cortes  upon  the  Government, 
lo  imprison  without  form  of  trial,  to 
banish  without  cause  assigned,  to  es- 
tablish summary  and  military  law  for 
prompt  execution  of  persons  qualified 
M  disaffected,  a  category  large  enoueh 
to  include  all  who  may  chance  to  be 


suspected.  The  expedition  of  Gomez 
calmed  these  feuds  of  faction ;  the 
partial  success  of  Espartero  may  re- 
new—the total  overthrow  of  the  Car- 
lists  would  inflame  them  to  madness. 
In  1823,  previous  to  the  entrance  of 
the  French  into  the  Peninsula,  when 
the  Constitution  of  1812  was  in  ML 
swing,  and  the  reign  of  the  Cortes  un- 
disputed save  by  the  inconsiderable 
guerillas  of  the  regency  of  Seo  d'Ur- 
gel,  scattered  over  isolated  points  on 
the  frontiers  <A  Catalonia  confining  on 
France— even  then,  we  say,  when  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Cortes  would 
seem  to  have  existed,  as  it  ouffht,  in 
its  full  plentitude,  anarchy  ruled  in  all 
its  horrors.  Each  day  was  signalized 
by  a  revolt,  a  revoluuon,  conspiraciesy 
massacres,  and  assassinations.  One 
day  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  minis- 
terial lord  of  the  ascendant ;  the  next* 
as  we  have  seen  it  repeated  of  yester- 
day, cast  off  as  too  moderate,  too 
coukur  de  rase^  and  replaced  by  Augus- 
tin  Arguelles,  who  in  turn  made  way 
for  San  Miguel,  of  diplomatic  fame, 
and  he  to  the  rash,  ignorant,  and  ultrm- 
destructive,  but  still  gallant  and  gene- 
rous Torrijos.  One  day  we  had  Rie- 
go,  at  the  head  of  his  mvrmidons  of 
the  Isla  de  Leon,  with  following  tu- 
multuous crowds,  rebelliously  parad- 
ing the  streets,  and  denouncme  ven- 
geance against  the  monarch  in  his  pa- 
lace,  or  at  the  theatre  roaring  coup- 
lets of  sanguinary  rhymes  lo  his  beard, 
to  the  abominable  chorus  of  Tragtd^ 
perro  (gulp  it  down,  dog) ;  the  next  a 
combat  betwixt  the  guards  royal*  and 
guards  national,  which  deluged  the  city 
with  blood. 

One  day  the  text  was  **down  widi 
the  Church,"  which  a  ferocioua  mob 
interpreted  by  literally  hammering 
out  the  brains  of  the  Canon  Vinuesa ; 
the  next,  the  cry  of  Mejia  and  bis 
crew  inthe.gallery  of  the  asseraUy 
and  outside  the  doors  was  changed  t9 
**  down  with  the  Cortes,"  from  which 
the  liberal  representatives  were  too 
happy  to  escape  with  no  greater  dam- 
age than  a  storm  of  blows  and  voUejrs 


*  On  this  occasion  Cordova,  bo  well  known  of  late  at  6eneral.in<Cfaief  of  the  Chris, 
lino  army  of  the  North,  was  a  nontenant  of  the  royal  gnard,  and  a»  raeh  encaged  in  the 
affray.  He  was  discovered  after  its  termination  nnder  the  beu  of  ono  of  m  Infantas 
aft  the  palaoe,  where  he  had  oonoealed  himself  from  the  fiiry  of  the  moh,  basied  in  the 
assaisination  of  sneh  of  his  comrades  as  coold  not  plaoe  themselvea  nndei  the  piotae- 
tioor^aad  claim  the  demeney  of  MoriUo« 
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of  ezecratioiis.  The  entrance  of  the 
Buke  d'Anffouleroe,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  French  anny,  had  the  in- 
stant effect  of  reconciling  all  rivalries, 
and  postponing  all  enmities  hetween 
the  patriot  factions,  late  so  rancorouslj 
implacable  and  waging  the  gtterra  a 
cuekiUo  against  each  other.  In  pre- 
sence of  a  crisis  which  menaced  all, 
becanap  all  were  compromued  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  they  frater. 
niaed  for  the  time,  being  as  now  may 
be  witnessed,  on  the  same  spot  and 
among  the  same  people.  The  truce 
is  not  the  less  hollow,  however ;  Cala- 
tiava  can  no  more  consort  with  Caba^ 
Hero  than  Mendez  Vigo  with  either. 
Fortunate  generals,  too,  will  not  be 
wanting  to  repeat  the  former  example 
of  Llander  in  Catalonia,  and  at  the 
head  of  armies,  desperate  from  misery 
endured  and  want  of  pa^,  revenging 
their  own  wroogs  or  satisfying  their 
own  ambition.  Whilst  Mendizabal 
presides  over  the  finances  and  disposes 
c€  the  plunder,  pretexts  for  rebellion 
can  never  be  wanting.  The  stock- 
jobbing  charlatan  has  recently  been 
raising  the  wind  by  surreptitious  sales 
in  the  money  market  of  bonds  re- 
deaned  by  the  sinking  fund,  and 
therefcMre  cancelled.  The  disposal  of 
national  domains,  after  the  ^hion  of 
Carvolho,  in  Portugal,  is  announced 
as  effected  at  hundreds  per  cent  above 
value,  the  amount,  however,  being 
liquidated  in  vales  or  obligations  of 
no  worth  beyond  the  paper  which  re- 
presents them.  His  projects  for 
negotiating^  bills  on  Havana  can  no 
longer  avail,  now  that  the  constitution 
has  invaded  Cuba,  and  Santiago  in 
the  south  has  hoisted  the  standard  of 
inmirrection  against  Captain  General 
Taoon  in  the  north.  Mean  while  the 
camp  of  Carlos  is  supplied,  if  frailly, 
with  legolarity;  the  able  and  Inde- 
fiitigable  Ouvrard,  like  an  exchequer 
ambulante,  visits  every  exchange, 
and  taxes  every  capitalist  or  state. 
One  moment  he  is  heard  of  in  Lon- 


don, and  the  next  in  Amsterdam ;  at 
another  in  Vienna,  and  anon  in  Na- 
ples or  Turin.* 

Such  being  the  present  posture  of 
affiiirs,  and  such  the  prospects  contin- 
gent on  changes  of  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  Madrid,  do  they  offer  such 
guarantees  as  should  satisfy  states- 
men of  the  efAcacy  of  intervention  to 
the  pacification  or  Spain  ?  And  are 
they  such  as  to  secure  full  compensa- 
tion to  the  country  for  the  immense 
sacrifices  to  which  it  has  submitted  or 
would  be  called  on  to  sanction !  We 
say  ''intervention,''  discarding  that 
mock  subtlety  of  distinction,  by  which 
fribbling  sciolists  would  define  a  differ- 
ence betwixt  "intervention"  and  "co- 
operation ;"  a  distinction  which  now 
imposes  on  no  one,  which  Marshal 
Soult,  with  the  honest  frankness  of  a 
soldier,  has  recently  stigmatized  in  the 
French  House  of  Peers  as  "  disgrace- 
ful and  dishonorable,"  and  which 
may  be  classed  with  the  farcical  ab- 
surdity of  pUdaras  para  encontrar 
verroi.  The  "intervention"  of  Lord 
Palmerston  has  but  aggravated  the  dis- 
ease for  which  he  has  so  long  adminis- 
tered it  with  the  matchless  effrontery 
of  an  empiric,  as  a  nostrum  in&Uible. 
The  greatness  of  Carlos  has  crown 
with  tne  thunder  of  our  ships  <»  war^ 
with  the  number  and  exploits  of  our 
marines,  with  the  stripes  and  nx>rtal- 
itv  of  the  legion.  Until  the  revolution 
of  La  Granja,  and  the  proclamation 
of  a  Constitution  which  levelled  both 
Crown  and  Peerage,  even  he  depre- 
cated French  "intervention"  on  a 
larger  scale  than  his  own.  Subse- 
quent to  that  event,  he  became  even 
more  importunate  for  it  to  any  extent, 
for  revolutions  are  contagious,  and 
the  note  of  peerage  reform  was  sound- 
ed nearer  home.  Influenced  probably 
by  the  same  fears,  and  sympathetic  l^ 
a  versatility  of  principle  and  superfi- 
ciality of  character  similar,  although 
set  off  by  more  brilliant  endowments, 
M.  Thiers,  then  premier  of  France, 


*  Amongst  other  projeeti  of  this  extraordinory  man,  he  has  lately  preyailed  with  the 
Coiul  of  Turin  to  establish  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  free  ports,  or  ports  entrepdt,  by 
which  a  lar^  share  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  will  be  attracted.  We  observe  by  the 
fytwgn  papers,  that  the  Sardinian  consol  at  Constantinople  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
Ibe  concession  of  some  special  privileges  in  faror  of  the  Sardinian  trade  in  the  Otto- 
nan  dominions,  part  of  the  pUm,  doubtless,  of  M.  Oavrard.  By  letters  from  Turin  in 
our  possession,  dated  two  months  ago,  we  learn  that  whilst  Cortes  bonds  rated  thars 
only  at  35,  the  Carlistloan  was  at  37. 
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imimtieiit  to  diaHoguiah  his  adminis- 
tration, and  perhaps  not  less  so  to 
swell  the  boards  of  sordid  pelf,  in  bar- 
ter for  which  he  has  apostatized  ftom 
all  the  former  opinions  of  his  life,  and 
betrayed  the  ancient  patrons  of  his 
abject  fortunes — M.  Thiers  committed 
himself  and    almost     compromised 
France  to  the  policy  of  large  and  more 
direct  intenrention.    But  what  were 
the  terms  imposed — under  what  con- 
ditions were  tne  **  consequences  incal- 
culable" to  be  encountered?    Hear 
them,  ye  Westminster  Radical*— listen 
to  them,  ye  men  of  the  legion — ^blush 
for  them,  ve  patriots  of  the  oLd  Eng- 
lish  school !    The  British  troops  des- 
tined to  form  part  of  the  **  interven- 
tion" army  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
orders  (^  French  generals,  as  alone  ca- 
pable of  leading  them  to  victory — they 
were  to  be  prevailed  on,  and  the  plain 
inference  is  that  it  was  settled,  to  ao~ 
oeftir    un    eommandemerU    Frangaist 
and  the  combined  force  of  the  Quad- 
ruple  Alliance,   cofnmatuU    par    un 
OEHXBAL   HJLBiLB,   dotU   nous   auTums 
fu  FAiBB  CHODC  ourait  peui-itrey  non 
jMt  fini  leM  affaires  d'Espetgne^  car  on 
n*apa8jini  Us  effaces  de  la  Belgique^ 
mSms  av9c  deux  iMTBRVBiiTioMa,  mais 
Us  auraU  acUUrkes,    This  is  not  the 
language  of  a  Carlist,  or  a  Conserva- 
tive, or  'a  Constitutional  Whig,  but  of 
a  pure  Whig-Radical,  until  18d0  a 
fonous  Democrat,  in  France,  and  con- 
tains  the  pith  of  a  barsain  between 
him  and  a  brother  Whig-Kadical  at  the 
fV>rei^n  Office  in  England.    The  in- 
capacity of  Colonel  Evans  is  a  matter 
notorious  therefore,  and  on  all  hands 
agreed  upon,  in  both  countries;  he 
was  to  be  replaced  by  an  ahU  general 
— ung^n^ral  habile— nay,  M.  Thiers 
takes  more  than  one  occasion  to  re- 
peat the  sneer  that  he  was  not  a  gene- 
ral copabU.    If  the  date  of  the  pro. 
damation  of  the  gallant  member  to 
his  Westminster  constituents  be  com- 
pared with  that  (the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, we  think)  of  the  period  when 
his  incapacity  was  thus,  with  won- 
drous accord,  voted  by  M.  Thiers  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  we  shall  arrive  at 
tlM  secret  of  the  reasons  which  led  to 
his  sudden  preference  of  St.  Stephens 
over  St.  Sebastian.    This,  however,  is 
not  all.    M.  Thiers  was  of  opinion  in 
1885  as  in  1886  that  a  time  for  direct 
•intervention'*  presented   itself,  but 
the  Cabinet,  of  which  he  was  then  a 


member,  having  disagreed  with  hiob 
he  tendered  his  resignation.  In  order 
to  conciliate  and  retain  him,  his  col- 
leagues imagined  a  compromise,  or 
what  he  terms  a  **  transaction ;"  we 
give  it  in  lus  own  words.  •  Ainsi  on 
m'offrit  la  Ugion  ^rangdre  eC  la  for- 
mation de  corps  Fran^ais,  et  ensuila 
le  eommandemerU  des  forces  nmsaha  de 
k  France  et  de  I'Anffleterre.'*  The 
naval  forces  of  Engumd,  moreover, 
were  to  be  placed  under  bis  ord^a, 
and  to  be  commanded  by  a  French 
officer.  Was  Lord  Minto,  as  well  as 
Lord  Palmerston,  ji  pctrty  to  this  dis- 
graceful transactiont 

Happily  the  penetration  of  the  mon- 
arch discovered,  and  his  finnnesa 
disconcerted,  the  Ministerial  intrigue 
by  which  tbe  peace,  no  lets  than  the 
interests,  of  his  subjects  were  to  be 
staked — to  be  engulfed — in  a  ooo*- 
test  of  which  the  event  could  no  more 
be  predicted  than  the  duration  calcu^ 
lated.  For  it  was  not  alone  entrance 
into  Spain  and  the  annihilation  of  40 
ot  50,000  Carlists  that  was  in  question* 
but  the  occupation  for  a  term  of  yean 
indefinite  to  secure  the  stability  of  the 
existing  governmentr  and  to  crush  the 
hydra-headed  factions  which  encircla 
it  most  nearly,  and  wait  only  for  timea 
and  circumstances  propitious  to  over* 
throw  it  utterly.  The  foundations  of 
the  reign  of  anarchy  and  terror  haW 
already  been  too  deeply  laid  to  qnake 
under  any  but  the  pressure  of  mate- 
rial  force ;  and  the  field  is  vast  enougk 
to  require  and  absorb  all  the  disposa- 
ble strength  of  the  state— all  the  8  or 
400,000  men  which  it  keeps  underarms. 
The  occupation  of  Ancona  had  already 
lasted  six  years,  and  yet  cooapiraoy 
and  commotion  heave  and  threaten 
under  the  soil  of  Italy.  After  ^'twe 
interventions,"  the  aettlement  is  not 
yet  accomplished— the  retention  of 
Algiers  breathes  conquest  to  whiek 
France  is  pledged  in  the  interior,  and 
their  consdidfldion  are  now  costing 
her  dear.  An  intervention  in  Spain 
would  complicate  beyond  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  situation,  with  a  dynasty 
scarcely  fixed,  and  a  disputed  succes- 
sion in  prospect.  Shomd  an  Euro- 
pean war,  through  accidents  not  to  be 
guarded  against,  sup^ene,  could  tbe 
genius  of  Louis  Fnilippe  snrmouat 
those  multiplied  dangers  under  whieh 
the  master-mii!id  of  Napoleon  sue- 
cumbed!    With  his  hundreds  of  thol^^ 
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fluids  of  trocHw,  embattled,  perhaps, 
on  the  Ebro,  the  Manzanarea,  and  the 
Guadalquivir,  how  would  he  garnish 
his  frontiers  towards  the  Rhine,  and 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Alpsi  How 
will  he  replenish  the  waste  of  Arab 
war&re,  aifd  retain  bis  African  acqui- 
sitioDa  ?    Will  En§[l&nd,  for  other  ob- 

e;ts  in  alliance  with  him,  buckle  on 
r  armor  in  his  behalf,  and  cam- 
paign it  against  Austria,  or  Prussia, 
or  Russia,  or  all  combined,  on  the 
'Bhine  and  the  Scheldt  1  Nor  is  he 
bound,  by  any  stipulation  of  the  quad- 
ruple treaty,  to  an  intervention  more 
active  or  large  than  may  square  with 
the  prudence  of  his  policy  and  the  bent 
of  his  inclination,  as  wiU  be  seen  by 
the  first  article,  which  they  define  the 
most  positive  of  his  ooligations: — 
^Art  1*.  S.  M.  le  Roi  des  Fran^ais 
a'eugage  i  prendre  dans  la  partie  de 
Ks  Etats  qui  avoisine  I'Espagne,  les 
mesures  les  mieux  calcul^es  pour  em- 
pteher  qu'aucune  espdce  de  secours  en 
bommes,  armes  ou  munitions  de  guerre 
fldent  envoyes  du  territoire  Fran^ais 
ma  Insurges  en  Espagne." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  with 
the  following  nsunU  of  facts,  extract- 
ed ftt)m  an  unanswerable  vindication 
oi  the  measured  policy  in  La  Preise, 
an  ably  conducted  Paris  naper,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  under  tne  inspira- 
tioa  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  reign  of  Napoleon,  as  Emperor 
<tf  the  French,  lasted  nearly  ten  years, 
from  the  18th  of  May,  1804,  to  the  3d 
of  April,  1814. 

We  annex  the  list  of  the  Senatus- 
Consultus,  or  decrees  for  the  levy  of 
]Den»  enacted  during  that  period : — 

Men. 
Iflt.  24th  September,  1606,  80,000 
2d.  7th  ^rfl,  1807,  -  -  -  80,000 
3d  and  5th.  21st  January, 

10th  September,  1808,-  -  240,000 
eth  and  7th.  18th  April,  5th 

October,  1809,  ....  76,000 
9th  and  10th.  Idth  Decem- 

ber,  1810, 160,000 

11th.  20th  December,  1811,  120,000 
12th  and  Idth.  13th  March, 

iBt  September  1812,  .  .  237,000 
14th  and  19th.  16th  January, 

8d  April,  24th  August,  9th 

October,  11th  November, 

1813, 


exclusive  of  voluntarr  enlistments,  de- 
partmental  guards,  tne  17,000  equip, 
ped  horsemen,  offered  in  January, 
1813 ;  the  levies  in  mass,  organised  m 
1814,  amounting  to  143,000  men. 
The  number  of  soldiers  enrolled  be- 
tween the  24th  of  September,  1806^ 
at  which  period  our  army  wasalreadr 
formidable,  and  1814,  may  be  estL 
mated  at  3,000,000  men.  In  1814, 
the  effective  force  of  our  troops,  em- 
ployed in  active  service,  retreated  or 
prisoners  of  war,  amounted  to  802,600 
mdividuals.  If  we  deduct  that  num- 
ber from  the  3,000,000,  we  shall  find 
that  2,197,400  men  fell  victims  to  war 
during  those  nine  years,  or  244,155  per 
annum. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1814,  a  docu- 
ment  was  published,  recapitulating  the 
losses  of  war  materiel  sustained  in  1812, 
1813,  and  1814,  and  consisting  of  the 
following  objects : — 


1,040,000 
Total    2,033,000 


210  pieces  of  artillery  of  all  i 
1,200,000  projectiles  of  all  kinds ; 
600,000  muskets  and  other  arms ; 
12,000  artillery  wagons ; 
70,000  horses ; 

These  objects  are  valued  at  250,000- 
000  francs. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  During 
a  space  of  13  years,  from  1801  to  181$ 
the  increase.or  the  national  debt  leaves^ 
according  to  Hie  official  return,  a  de- 
ficit of  1,645,469,000  francs. 

Behold  the  consequences  of  ten 
years*  war,  of  which  Waterloo  wai 
the  finale.  Three  millions  of  soldiers, 
2,000,000,000  of  debt,  the  agriculture^ 
manufsictures  and  trade  or  France^ 
sacrificed  to  a  false  point  of  honor, 
more  military  than  national— has  all 
that,  we  ask,  rendered  France  more 
glorious  and  powerful  ? 

Who  will  dare  reply  in  the  affirma* 
tive,  in  presence  of  the  treaties  of 
18151 

Taught  by  a  fatal  experience,  we 
must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  empty  words.  The  honor 
of  a  nation  rests  in  thepower  it  pos- 
sesses and  exercises.  The  power  of 
Governments  now  resides  less  in  thd 
force  of  their  armies  than  in  the  orga- 
nization of  their  credit  and  the  extent 
of  their  commerce. 

Let  your  finances  be  in  good  order, 
and  pay  small  armies,  and  you  will  be 
more  powerful  than  with  a  large  stand- 
ing force  and  a  budget  exhibiting  a 
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deficit;  and,  if  jou  be  powerfiil,  you 
may  be  disdainful  or  severe,  as  your 
interests  may  command  contempt  or 
chastisement. 

The  weak  are  always  the  most  sus- 
ceptible, and  this  feeling  constitutes 
nearly  all  the  courage  of  those  who 
want  for  strength. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Great  Britain 
lo  have  been  guided  b^  views  of  equal 
forecast  and  moderation.    We  have, 
however,  dared  more  adventurously, 
or  as  M.  Thiers,  in  complimentary 
vein,  expresses  it,  we  have  pursued  a 
bolder   policy,  and  accordingly  the 
bitter  fruits  of  rashness  are  returned 
upon  us.     Whilst  France  carefully 
enshrined  herself  within  the  record^ 
limits  of  a  **  moral"  and  a  negative 
co-operation,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  scorned  the  tram- 
mels of  a  welUkept  path,  which  re- 
quired not  the  irrigation  of  human 
gore,  and  along  whose  sides  no  laurels 
were  to  be  gathered.    Nothing  loth, 
and   emboldened    by  impunity,    he 
launched  the  vessel  of  state  at  once 
on  the  ocean  of  strife  in  the  very  se- 
cond article  of  the  same  treaty: — 
^Art.  2.  8.  M.  le  Roi  du  royaume 
uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  dlr- 
Itmde  s'engage  k  fournir  k  S.  M.  C. 
tous  les  secours  d'armes  et  de  muni- 
tions de  guerre  que  8.  M.  C.  pourra 
r<§^iamer,  et  en  outre  i  Vasnster  avec 
de$  forces  nafidks^  si  cela  est  n^ces- 
saire."    Thus,  not  only  was  the  Trea. 
0ury  pledged  without  reserve,  but  the 
whole  naval  force  of  the  empire  plac- 
ed at  the  disposal,  and  embarked  in 
the  cause  of  a  disputed  succession  in 
the  Peninsula.    And  wherewith  have 
we  been  recompensed  for  all  the  sacri- 
fices, untold  and  uncalculable,  in  time 
past,  for  the  same  land,  though  in  a 
more  holy  cause  1     Has   commerce 
been  enriched  and  augmented  by  the 
abandonment  of  a  prohibitory  code, 
and  the  admission  of  British  products 
been  tolerated,  even  upon  tne  same 
fiscal  footing  which  governs  here  for 
tiiose  of  S]^  ?    Did  the  Cortes  of 
1612,  or  those  which  swayed  the  des- 
tinies of  Spain  from  1820  to  1829^  ad- 
vance one  step  in  the  career  of  econo- 
mical reforms  reciprocally  beneficially 
to  trade  1    Or  rather,  were  not  all  our 
proposals  to  that  efifect  listened  to  with 
repugnance,  and  repulsed  with  mani- 
fest aversion  1     Let  \)fi  not  deceive 
ourselves ;  the  day  that  shall  dawn  on 


the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  recipro- 
cal system,  may  witness  also  the  dis- 
memberment, u  not  dissolution  of  the 
federal  monarchy.  Manufacturing 
interests  have  grown  into  life  and  ex* 
tension — Catalonia,  scarcely  now  held 
under  a  subjection  nominal,  and  pow- 
erful enough  to  resist  the  Government 
when  in  its  integrity,  would  hail  a 
tariff  for  sillcs  and  cottons,  and  hard- 
ware and  iron,  as  the  signal  for  her 
secession,  and  the  declaration  of  inde-^ 
pendence ;  and  soalao  with  other  pro- 
vinces, where  the  same  or  other  mte- 
rests  would  seem  to  be  equally  in- 
volved. In  return,  also,  for  special 
favor  to  her  own  productions  in  her 
ancient  colonies,  Spain  must  concede 
equal  advanta^  to  the  colonial  pro- 
ducts of  Amenca,  which,  like  a  two- 
edeed  policy,  must  cut  us  both  ways. 
Whether  Carlos  or  Christina  succeed,, 
to  us,  therefore,  should  have  been,  as 
it  is  abstractedly,  forther  than  symna- 
thy  of  feelin§[,  an  afiair  of  pure  indif- 
ference. As  It  is,  we  have  been  made 
the  slaves  of  party,  and  become  prin- 
cipals in  a  contest  in  which  wo  had  no 
intelligible  stake  to  contend  for.  The 
triumph  of  Carlos  entails  upon  as  an 
irreconcileable,  because  an  injured 
enemy— the  ascendency  of  Chnstino 
a  powerless,  a  burdensome,  and  a 
dubious  friend;  for,  after  all,  the 
policy  of  Spain  will  be  in  fbture,  as  it 
has  l)een  in  times  past,  subordinate  to 
that  of  France,  and  variable  with  her 
alliances. 

The  insurrection  of  La  Granja,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  democratic 
constitution  of  1812,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  signal  for  unlimited  inter- 
vention in  Spain,  both  with  the  French 
and  Enelish  Ministers.  So  also,  in 
Portu^,  the  like  cause  produced  the 
same  effects.  The  democratic  party 
at  Lisbon  overthrew  the  charter  6i 
Dom  Pedro,  as  their  fellows  at  San 
Ildefonso  that  of  the  Estatuto  Real, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  the  popular 
Cortes.  British  intervention  was 
forthwith  not  openly  declared,  but 
insidiously  acted  upon.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  hoisted  the  signal  of  the  (bar- 
ter, and  denounced  perdition  to  tiie 
constitution.  Marines  were  embarked 
at  Woolwich,  and  ships  of  war  with 
all  speed  manned  and  despatched  from 
Portsmouth  —  they  were  anchored 
broadside  to  the  Quay  do  Comcr90, 
off  Lisbon— the  people,  constitutioii- 
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mad*  flawthe  wide-mouthed  oannon  of 
aeven  or  eight  British  ships  of  war 
(besides  French)  ready  to  vomit  fire 
and  bull  upon  them,  their  children, 
their  city — the  price  of  forbearance 
being  the  reinauguration  of  the  char- 
ier, and   death   to  the   constitution. 
Bouaed  to  fury  by  the  insolent  dicta- 
tion of  strangers,  they  rushed  to  arms 
— straitway  six  hundred  of  our  gal- 
lant marines  were  landed,  and  banded 
with  bayonets  fixed  to  reduce  them  to 
reason.    Need  we  tell  the  inglorious 
issue  of  the  di^praceful  struggle  1  The 
marines  were  in  mercy  suflSred  to  re< 
embark— the  charter  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  with  a  nation's  imprecations,  was 
returned  to  him,  and  can  now  be  heard 
of  nowhere,  but   among  the  moth- 
eaten  papers  of  the  Foreign  office. 
No  £nf;li8bman  can  now  pace  Lisbon 
streets  in  safety ;  and  shall  we  wonder, 
after  a  display  of  arrogance  so  sense- 
less, and  usurpation  so  frantic?    The 
puny,  frothy,  and  liaise  apology  of  the 
Secretary  is,  that  the  fleet  was  there 
foF  the  protection  of  British  subjects. 
Where  is  the  dotard  to  believe  it  ?  By 
idiom  were  they  threatened — ^to  whom 
did  they  appeal  for  safeguard?    If 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  then  we 
shall  be  furnished  with  evidence  of 
crimes  meditated  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  names  of  tne  English  mer- 
chants and  others  invoking  his  guar- 
dianship, and  flying  for  shelter  to  the 
British  admiral.     But   was  nothing 
less  than  the  thunder  of  seven  men-of- 
war  equal  to  the  object?     Was  one 
ship  per  man,  or — to  speak  within  com- 
pass—twenty guns  per  head  indispen- 
sable to  mount  guard  over  the  residents? 
£ven  now  the  marines  are  occas'onally 
landed,  reviewed,  and  exercised  with 
the  moat  insulting  parade,  before  a 
justly  exasperated   population,  as  if 
10   irritate   the    **  established   race," 
and  remind  them  that  the  chains  from 
whidi  they  have  escaped  are  refor- 
ging  and  retempering  to  bind  them 
yet    And  what  have  we  gained  by 
the  charter  of  Dom  Pedro  and  the  de- 
thronement of  Dom    Miguel?    The 
commercial  treaties  by  which  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  Portugal 
was  secured  to  our  manufactures  have 
been    repealed   without  ceremony ; 
Bay  more,  whilst  exportation  of  the 
wines  of  her  own  indigenous  growth 
^aU  descriptions  is  permitted  free  to 
all  other  countries,  by  fiscal  regula- 


tions lately  enacted,  none  but  the 
highest  priced  are  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain.  The  pur- 
chaser or  consumer  is  not  to  be  allow- 
ed the  common  privilege  of  choice. 
Need  we  be  surprised  that — insulted 
personallyrand  in  their  trade  shackled 
and  aggrieved — British  merchants  are 
closing  their  stores,  and  quitting  a 
country  so  cheerless  of  promise? 
And  yet  Portugal  was  the  most  tried 
ally,  the  most  ancient  friend,  in  ad- 
versity as  in  prosperity,  of  England. 
Of  what  concern  to  us  was  the  abso- 
lutism of  Dom  Miguel,  the  charter  of 
Dom  Pedro,  or  the  democratic  con- 
stitution of  the  Cortes?  Let  the 
pe<^le  decide  for  themselves  what 
suits  them  best,  as  it  touches  them 
nearest,  and  God  speed  them  in  their 
election!  So  &r  the  tyranny  was 
incalculably  more  for  our  interest  as 
well  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  Portuguse  nation. 

If  we  glance  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  Palmerstonian  policy  has  found 
an  imitator  in  President  Jackson — my 
Lord's  arms  have  been  turned  aRainst 
himself.  The  rich,  fertile,  and  ex- 
tensive province  of  Texas  is  forcibly 
wrested  fh)m  the  dominion  of  our 
ally  of  Mexico  by  a  horde  of  adven- 
turers and  freebooters,  organized, 
trained,  and  furnished  vrith  artnst  am" 
munitionj  artillery  and  naval  forces, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  quadruple 
treaty,  in  the  cities  and  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  connivance,  if  not 
openly  avowed  approbation,  of  the 
President.  It  is  no  matter  of  private 
enlistment,  or  clandestine  succor. 
War  committees  sit  as  publicly  at 
New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  and  ad- 
vertise as  unreservedly  for  men  and 
supplies,  as  Colonel  Evans  and  the 
Christino  junto  in  London  when  em- 
powered by  Lord  Palmerston  to  levy 
n^en  for  his  expedition  ofl*  the  Isle  of 
Dogs.  The  general,  and  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Mexican  state,  taken  pri- 
soner in  battle,  was  forthwith  loaded 
with  irons,  like  the  vilest  felon,  or  a 
flogged  victim  of  the  Ledon,  and  for 
more  than  twelve  months  had  been 
languishing  in  prison,  subject  to  every 
indignity  which  the  malignity  of  his 
ferocious  persecutors  could  devise. 
No  remonstrance  was  made  from 
Washington,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know, 
f^om  Downing  Street.    No  efforts  of 
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General  Jackson  to  punish  the  mis- 
creants for  the  piratical  assault  upon  a 
friendly  power.  Yet«  in  a  case  simi- 
lar, he  caused  the  unfortunate  En- 
glishmen, Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot, 
to  be  shot,  although  one  of  them  was 
acquitted  by  an  American  court-martial 
for  taking  part  with  the  Seminoles,  in 
a  war  legally  proclaimed,  and  waged 
by  them  against  the  Americans.  But 
how,  indeed,  can  Lord  Palmerston  ^ 
sort  to  the  language  of  remonstrance, 
or  of  what  avail  would  it  be  ?  if  he 
hoary  chief  has  but  to  refer  him  to  the 
quadruple  treaty,  to  the  Pedroite  ex- 
pedition, and  the  Legion  of  Evans,  for 
a  full  and  ample  vindication  of  atroci- 
ties connived  at,  treachery  convicted, 
and  flagrant  usurpation  contemplated. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  is  now  the 
sultiect  of  deliberation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  are  the  consequences  —  such 
the  facts  accomplished — of  the  policy 
Palmerstonian.  We  said  in  the  com- 
mencement that  they  needed  no  com- 


ment of  glossary — ^little  of  either  have 
we  oflfered.  The  voice  of  reason  may 
for  a  while  be  overpowered  amid  the 
conflicts  of  passions  and  parties,  un- 
clouded by  the  veil  of  sophistry — ^but 
the  language  of  facts  appeals  to  every 
sense,  and  speaks  to  eveiy  understand- 
ing. The  Jehu  charioteer,  will,  as 
these  pages  see  the  light,  be  then  in 
his  place  in  Parliament  to  answer  for 
himself— is  it  peace  or  is  it  war  1  The 
reckoning  of  national  faith  betrayed, 
of  national  loss  inflicted,  of  national 
degradation  completed,  is  a  long  and 
heav^  score— the  items  various  and 
multiplied — the  sum  total  to  be  dis- 
charged or  justifled,  of  fearful  account 
— and  all  within  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions.  The  insolvent  will  be  tbeje  to 
explain  the  prodigal  waste  of  a  na^ 
tion's  honor  and  reputation  abroad — 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  a  tri- 
bunai  80  little  scrupulous  will  vote  him 
a  certificate  of  kckmI  conduct  as  a  re- 
ceipt in  full  of  an  his  doings. 
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Periclbs  and  AspasiaI  What 
names !  We  linger  with  loving  itera- 
tion on  the  syllables  that  compose 
them.  We  know  not  how  to  silence  a 
chord  that  vibrates  with  tones  so  ex- 
quisite. For  six  hundred  years  these 
nanrics  were  as  household  words  in 
every  fkmilv',of  the  civilized  world. 
AgEin,  far  eleven  centuries,  they  ceas- 
ed to  dwell  even  upon  the  lifw  of  ge- 
nios,  haunted  by  other  memories,  and 
consciou9  of  a  past  that  was  not  clas- 
sical .  Again,  for  a  space  as  long  as  that 
of  their  old  predominance,  they  have 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  cultivated  men 
like  some  symphonjr  of  far-off  music, 
which  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  loudness, 
but  nothing  of  its  sweetness. 

Pericles  was  Jirst  of  the  Athenians, 
moel  powerful  in  speaking  and  in  act- 
is^.*  Of  Pericles  it  could  be  said, 
dthou{{h  in  a  republic  that  he  freely 
comtroUed  the  muUitude — ^that  he  cared 
not  to  please  them  hy  his  words-^^nd 
that  he  ventured,  on  the  strength  cf  his 
di^racter,  to  brave  their  an^er  by  eon* 
trodicting  their  v)iU,\  Pericles  could 
mj  of  himself,  Thucydides  vouching 
for  the  fact,  /  am  second  to  none  in 
Osceming  and  expounding  a  true 
poUcy — /  am  a  lover  of  my  country^ 
I  tun  above  the  reach  of  gold.l  Peri- 
cles— if  it  be  permissible  or  possible 
to  add  lo  the  ima^  bodied  forth  by 
tliese  strokes  of  an  immortal  peU'— was 


at  once  the  creator  and  roiner  of 
Athens,  covering  her,  while  he  lived, 
with  glory  and  with  beauty,  but  be- 
(jueathing  to  her,  at  his  death,  the  fatal 
inheritance  of  a  broken  constitution 
and  a  debased  people. 

His  thousand  virtues  and  his  one 
vice  were  alike  necessary  to  make  him 
foremost  among  men  of  the  third  de- 
gree— the  worshippers  of  Power.  Th© 
second  place  is  due  to  the  worshippers 
of  Fame.  There  is  an  order  of  souls 
above  them  both,  but  for  those  who 
are  content  ^ith  Happiness  history 
inscribes  no  tablet. 

And  Aspasia^  what  was  she  ?  She 
was  meet  to  share  with  Pericles  a 
throne  founded  upon  intellect.  She 
was  the  living  muse  of  Bioquence. 
In  body  and  in  mind  she  was  the  very 
temple  of  all  the  Graces. 

To  rejoice  that  such  subjects  have 
fallen  into  such  hands,  is  to  feel  every 
thing  in  favor  of  Mr.  Landor's  ^nius. 
It  is  to  feel  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  faults — and  no  man  has  more  or 
more  disgusting  ones — ^he  is  qaalified 
and  entitled  **  to  take  his  stand  on  the 
fragments  of  antiquity,  and  look  ab9Ut 
him."  With  an  unparalleled  pitch' of 
insolent  and  half-insane  contempt  for 
his  equals  and  his  betters,  there  is 
gathered  up  within  the  garners  of  his 
mind  a  large  and  varied  store  of  real 
learning.    And  the  waters  of  bitter- 
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DOBS  hare  not  been  able  to  drown  $lU 
mneroui  emotions  in  his  bosom.  And 
his  empty,  paltry,  puerile  abuse  of 
priests  and  kinss,  worthy  of  a  French 
regicide  or  an  firish  agitator,  is  never- 
theless combined  wiu  some  sensibi- 
lity to  intrinsic  greatness  in  high 
places.  Moreover,  much  quaihtness, 
afiectation,  and  even  bad  grammar, 


the  spirits  of  Sophocles  and  Plato  t 
WeU  was  it  said  by  the  all-wise-* 

•«Tbelewn'dpat« 
Dvcki  to  the  goldeD  fool ;" 

and  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  compare  republican  profession  with 
republican  practice,  wiU  not  be  sur- 


while  they  disfigure  many  p^ges  of  P'««d  to  find  the  pate  m  this  mstance 
his  writinkstm  leave  hknundcSbted  on  the  shouldei^f  Mr.  Landor. 
master  of  a  profound  and  piercing   ,  H*^?  ,g"lP«d   Mr.    O'ConneU'* 


I  proiound  and  piercmi 
eloquence.  Though  his  intellectual 
rank,  therefore,  is  probably  for  below 
his  own  estimate,  and  his  originality 
is  by  no  means  so  remarkable  as  his 
idolators  suppose,  still,  looking  at  the 
whole  sum  oi  his  peculiar  talents  and 
acquirements,  we  pronounce  confi- 
dently  that  if  any  modem  hyperborean 


Lord  Lieutenant— a  bitter  pill,  but 
what  with  two  wry  faces  and  three 
draughts  of  fair  water,  he  is  down  at 
last— having  gulped  the  author  of 
Matilda^  Yu  and  JVo,  and  something 
else  whose  name  is  not  forthcomings 
we  arrive  at  Mr.  Lander's  plan  as  an- 
nounced in  his  ad9erti$emmtt  and  the 


couldhope  for  success  in  a  bold  effort  pJan  is  better  than  the  patron, 
to  catch  the  style  of  Pericles,  or  a  .\^o  things  are  very  clear  to  i» 
stiU  bolder  to  imagine  that  of  Aspasia,  "^^^^oui  spectacles.  Pirs^  Aat  the 
Mr.  Landor  was  t&  man.  characters   and   events   of    Grecian 

This  conviction  was  strong  enough   story,  with  all  their  classic  simplicity 
to  carry  us  into  the  first  vSumebf  of  ouUine,  admit  of  being  so  filled  up 


carry 
his  present  work,  even  over  such  a 
threshold  as  the  first  of  his  two  dedi^ 
cations.  Let  our  reader  attempt  to 
guess  on  whom,  amid  the  brilliant 
thronff  of  English  peers,  that  dedica- 
tion has  bestowed  the  epithet  iUuM* 
trxouB — of  WHOM  it  asserts  that  the 
aspect  of  the  tiroes  demanded  of  him 
to  become  man  than  m  mantf  rank 
er  even  qf  genhte — ^who  it  is  that, 
according  to  this  oracular  dedication, 
will  cen^enioie  fir  the  imqwUUi  and 
atrocities  qf  eix  centuries^  and  unite 
Cheat  Britain  and  hdandt  whit^  our 
frincee  and  Parliaments  untU  now 
have  never  wisely  planned  nor  honesih 
intended^M  the  most  (Edipodean  of  ^^9^ 
our  readers  try  to  solve  this  magnifi.  hailed 
cent  enigma,  and  we  will  stake  twice 


in  the  details  as  to  become  entirely 
suffused  with  a  rich  glow  of  romantic 
interest.  We  allow  that  there  are 
some  impediments  in  the  way  of  this 
result.  Heathenism  is  one,  and  is  felt 
to  be  one  even  by  practical  pagans. 
It  leads  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  assoda- 
tions  that  are  Very  prone  to  cross  and 
check  the  flow  of  our  sympathies.  But 
Heathenism  may  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, and  its  ugliest  features  may 
be  hid  with  flowers.  The  conditioa 
of  women  in  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
^neral  lack  of  chivalry  (except  indeed 
m  the  heroic  age,  wherein  we  recog- 
nise something  yerj  like  it,)  constitute 
another  obstacle.  And  yet  love,  love 
"unconquerable"  by  hoary 
men  in  Uie  Antigone,  though  com- 
the  copynght  of  Mr.  Lander's  whole  monly  too  physical  m  his  temperament 
productions  that  never— be  he  Con-  *°^  propensiUea, 
servative  or  Bevolutiooist— never,  in  **  Did  sometimes  there  hb  goldtii  shafts 
his  brightest  mood  for  divining,  will  employ, 

he  once  hit  upon  his  Excellency  the  Light  there  his  lamp  end  waTe  hie  pwple^ 
Earl  <f  Mulgrave.  What !  a  liveried  „  .  wintfs— 
menial  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Copnell's  Reign'd  there  end  reveU»d  !'^ 
realize  the  Unkn !  an  admowledged  Bfelpomene  forgot  Bot  altogether  ta 
tool--a  beggar's  staff— a  mere  imple.  strike  upon  that  string.  Wrtness  for 
ment  in  the  hands  of  an  unbadged  Qs,shadesofH8Mnon  and  his  martyred 
mendicant,  transcend  the  altitude  of  bride  f  Witness  for  us,  sorrows  oT 
genius  !--a  bad  actor,  worse  novelist,  Phaedra,  tender  amid  your  guikineesr 
and  worst  politician,  hailed  Qlustrions  and  to  Nature  not  untrue  r  00  judged 
by  any  one  above  the  jpide  of  a  link-   the  noble  bard  of  Piirisina  wheo  he 

transferred  to  his  canvass  some  of  ^bm 
fine  touches  of  Euripides, 


uy  cuiy  uu«  anuvts  uie  Knuie  01  a  iiUK- 
boy !  bepraised  and  beflattered  by  one 
whose  mind  has  held  communion  with 
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«« But  fatefd  in  hor  sleep  she  leeins, 
And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreami. 

And  mmttere  she  in  her  anre*t 
A  ntme  she  dare  not  breathe  by  daj, 

And  elaapa  her  lord  onto  the  breast 
Which  pamts  for  one  awaj. 

«  «  ♦  *  4' 

B«t  every  now  and  then  a  tear, 
So  larfe  and  slowly  |^tber*d  slid 
From  the  long  dark  flrhige  of  that  fiur 
lid. 
It  was  a  thine  to  see  not  hear  I    ' 
And  th«ee  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 
8mch  drope  could  fail  from  human  eyes. 
To  speak  she  thought — the  imperiect  note 
Was  ehok'd  within  her  swelling  throat, 
Tet  seemed  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  eeised    again  she  thought  to  speak« 
Then  burst  wet  Toiee  in  one  long  8briek« 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statne  from  its  base  o'erthrown. 
More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life, — 
A  monument  ofAxo's  wife, — 
Than  her,  thai  lifing  guilty  thing, 
WhooB  erery  passion  was  a  sting. 
Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
Thatguih^s  detection  and  despair." 

Traits  there  are  of  the  erotic  pas- 
MOQ^-aad  highly  poetical  traits  too — 
which  are  common  to  all  epochs,  and 
can  be  made  impressirein  allskilfiil 
hands.  Granting,  therefore,  that  the 
difficulties  here  indicated  may  be  con- 
quered or  duded,  in  other  respects  the 
manners  and  costume  of  classical  an* 
tiduity  are  not  more  remote  from  those 
4xrthe  present  age  than  many  other 
nodes  and  aspects  of  social  life,  whose 
representation  excites  curiosity  or  im- 
|Muts  pieoffiire.  And  as  for  striking 
Jidveotures,  wonderful  vicissitudes, 
terrible  reversee^  and  such  like  ma- 
<:hinerj  for  playing  on  the  suscep- 
tibflity  ai  human  breasts,  the  Greek 
annals  supply  them  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries.  They  are  to  be  had 
fi)r  the  gathering.  Indulge  us,  kind 
Nature  i — ^induige  us  with  but  a  tithe 
of  tlie  plastic  power  you  were  pleased 
to  lavtali  on  your  favorite  Soott, 
and  we  will  promise  that  Aristomenes 
the  Mesaenian,  or  Themistocles  of 
AtlMSisb  shall  become  the  heroes  of 
works  «A  popolar  as  Kenilworth,  or 
Iraohoe. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  plain,  in 
the  second  place,  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  books  of  fiction,  construct- 
ed, in  modern  times,  upon  a  Greek 
danical  basis,  are  unreadaUe  at  any 
pi^uinm.     Eithm*,  lil»  those  most 


respectable  volumes,  the  Aikenian 
LeuerSf  on  which  the  dust  of  our 
library  has  gathered  an  inch  thick, 
they  turn  out  to  be  history  in  a  sad- 
colored  domino;  or,  should,  some- 
thing more  diversified  and  entertain- 
ing be  attempted,  the  hu£e  cloven 
Ikx^  of  ussful  knowledge  la  sure  to 
protrude  in  ostentatious  ugliness,  from 
the  too-slendei  drapery  of  its  imagi- 
native dress.  Wha\  **  mortal  mixture 
of  earth's  mould"  was  ever  tempered 
to  such  enduring  stubbornness  as  to 
get  through  Barth^lemyl  Did  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth  per- 
form  that  feat  for  his  fellowship  ?  We 
doubt  it ;  although  in  his  own  delight- 
ful vdume  on  Athens  and  Attica — 
that  little  book  which  seems  to  us  to 
testify  that  more  than  shreds  of  Per- 
son's mantle  still  clothe  some  dioul- 
ders— that  book  which  together  witii 
Thirlwall's  Greek  History,  and  Chap- 
man's Bucolics,  and  many  passages  of 
Walsh's  Aristophanes,  has  tenitod  to 
convince  us,  a  haughty  CEkiechristian, 
that  ail  the  Trinity  bull-dogs  of  late 
years  cannot  possibly  have  travelled 
by  the  pluck-coach  from  Oxford  to 
Cambridge— he  does  speak  of  the 
Voyage  du  Jeune  AnackartU  as  an 
agreeable  companion.  The  terms  of 
the  eulogium,  you  perceive,  are  am- 
biguous. We  often  like  a  companion 
for  the  road,  who  will  answer  ques- 
tions— ^when  we  ask  them — ^but  who 
has  no  notion  of  tellinff  a  good  story, 
and  is  on  no  account  sdlov^  to  lead 
the  conversation. 

Of  the  errors  above  adverted  to,  Mr. 
Landor  has  steered  wide.  '*  He  who 
opens  these  Letters  for  a  History  of 
the  Times,  will  be  disappointed.  Did 
he  find  it  in  a  Montagues  or  a  WaU 
pole's?"— "* It  is  easy  to  throw  pieces 
of  history  into  letters:  many  have 
done  it :  but  there  is  no  species  of 
composition  so  remote  from  verisimi- 
litude. Who  can  imagine  to  hims^ 
a  couple  of  correspondents  sitting 
down  for  such  a  purpose,  and  never 
turning  their  eves  toward  any  other 
object  1"  Ana,  in  addition  to  thii^ 
we  must  say  for  him — we  wonder  he 
does  not  say  it  for  himself— that  his 
unquestionably  large  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  dassic  things  and 
persons  is  not  awkwardly  thrust  for- 
ward. It  enters  easily,  naturally,  in* 
evitably,  into  the  whole  tissue  of  huB 
design.  It  forms  part  and  parcel  of 
iu    You  are  transported,  without  the 
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least  Bemblance  of  effort  made  by  the 
author,  to  Athens  and  Ionia  in  their 
brightest  age.  You  inhale  the  very 
perfume  of  the  Attic  atmosphere ; 

•*  Where,  is  the  mue  hath  suDg,  at  dood 
of  day 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  bow'd  to  taete  the 
wave; 
And  Meet  the  atream,  and  hreath'd  aoreaa 
the  land 
The  Bofl  sweet  gale  that  fans  yon  sum. 
roer  bowers ; 
And   there  the    sister   loTes,   a   smiling 
band, 
Crown*d  with  the  fVagrant  wreaths  of 
rosy  flowers !" 

If  this  impression  be  ever  broken, 
it  is  only  by  the  wilful,  forced,  per- 
verse interposition  of  Mr.  Lander's 
peculiar  tenets,  religious  and  political, 
aAc*r  a  fashion  which  has  marred  the 
truth  and  the  effect  of  so  many  of  his 
Imaginary  Conversations.  So  offend- 
ing, and  with  such  a  rare  capability 
of  avoiding  the  transgression,  he  de- 
serves no  quarter.  In  the  case  of 
some  delinquents,  one  might  hope  that 
the  beauties  of  their  composition  flow- 
ed spontaneously  from  nearts  warm 
with  gracious  sentiment,  and  surchar- 
ged with  exquisite  ima^ry,  and  that 
for  occasional  obliquities  a  certain 
portion  of  wrongheadedness  alone  was 
answerable.  But,  in  the  instance  be- 
fbi*e  us,  we  fear  the  reverse  holds 
good.  We  would  rather  have  Mr. 
Lander's  head  than  his  heart. 

Something  more  of  incident,  even 
of  complication  in  the  plot,  would  not, 
we  think,  have  hurt  the  interest  of 
Pericles  and  Aapasia^  and  obviously 
would  not  have  been  incompatible 
with  its  expis'.olary  form.  The  ex- 
treme witchery  of  Lander's  pencil, 
wherever  he  enters  on  this  province, 
evinces  that  no  want  of  power,  but  a 
determined  choice,  has  led  him,  by 
preference,  into  other  parts.  None 
does  he  utterly  ref\ise  to  tread,  wh<r« 
tempting  blossoms  may  be  culled,  or 
fhsciiiating  objects  gazed  at.  But, 
among  all  the  regions  open  to  intel- 
lect, those  are  his  favorits  haunts, 
which  harmonize  best  with  the  pen- 
sive expression  of  deep  thought,  or 
the  eloquent  outpourings  of  a  pure  and 
passionate  taste.  Rambling  about 
after  his  erratic  steps,  and  extracting 
at  random  on  the  way,  we  might  offer 
a  fair  image  of  the  author's  mind  and 


work.  Since,  however,  there  is  at 
least  a  sketch  of  the  loves  of  the  Athe- 
nian statesmen  and  the  Milesian  cour- 
tesan, with  a  charmine  figure  of  her 
friend  Cleone  on  the  back  ground  of 
the  piece,  we  choose  to  begm  by  col- 
lecting the  broken  and  scattered  por- 
tions of  this  picture,  as  far  as  the  first 
volume  supplies  them. 

'*  Astasia  to  Clbonb. 

**  CLBoifs !  I  write  from  Athens.  I  has. 
ten  to  meet  yoar  reproaches,  and  to  stifle 
them  in  my  embrace.  It  was  wrong  to  have 
left  Miletus  at  all :  it  was  wrong  to  have 
parted  from  yon  without  intmsting  yoa 
with  my  secret.  No,  no,  neither  was  wrong. 
I  have  withstood  many  tears,  my  sweet 
Cleone,  bat  never  yours ;  you  could  alwavs 
do  what  you  would  with  me ;  and  1  sbocud 
have  been  windbound  by  you  on  the  Mean- 
dor  as  surely  and  inexorably  as  the  fleet  at 
Anlis  by  Diana. 

••  Ionia  is  far  more  beautiful  than  AU 
tica,  Miletus  than  Athens;  fr  about 
Athens  there  is  no  verdure — nospacioos 
and  full  and  flowing  river  ;  few  gardens, 
many  olive-trees,  so  many  indeed  that  we 
seem  to  be  in  an  eternal  cloud  of  dnsl. 
However,  when  (he  sea-breezes  blow,  this 
tree  itself  looks  beautiful ;  it  looks,  in  its 
pliable  and  undulating  branches,  irreeolite 
as  {Ariadne  when  she  was  urged  to  fly, 
and  pale  as  Orithyia  when  she  was  hotnp 
away." 

That  last  touch  is  a  whole  landsci^ 
by  Claude  Lorrain.  We  sec  it  at 
this  moment,  in  our  mind's  eye,  and 
bid  one  thousand  guineas  for  the  ori- 
ginal.   But  now  for  an  adventu re. 

AsTAsu  TO  Clbonb.  {Letttr  IV,) 

*•  I  was  determined  to  close  my  letlar 
when  your  cariosity  was  at  the  highest, 
that  yoa  might  flatter  and  fall  from  the 
clouds  like  Icarus.  I  wanted  two  things ; 
first,  that  you  should  bite  your  lip,  an  atti. 
tude  in  which  you  alone  look  pretty  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  yoa  should  say,  half  angrily* 
*  This  now  is  exactly  like  Aspasia.*  IvUl 
be  remembered ;  and  I  will  make  you  look 
as  I  would  have  you. 

**  How  fortunate  to  have  arrived  at 
Athens,  at  dawn,  on  the  l9th  of  Klaphebo- 
lion.  On  this  day  begin  the  fVwUyals  ef 
Bacohas,  and  the  tneatie  is  thrown  open  aft 
sunrise. 

•*  What  a  theatre !  what  an  elevatien  I 
what  a  prospect  of  city  and  port,  of  land 
and  water,  of  porticos  and  temples,  of  meA 
and  heroes,  of  demi-gods  and  gods ! 

**  It  was  indeed  my  wish  and  intention* 
when  1  lefl  Ionia,  to  be  present  at  the  first 
of  the  Dionysiacks ;  but  how  rarely  are 
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wiilies  aad  iotentiona  to  aooompUshedt 
«veii  whflO  winds  and  wataB  do  not  intor. 
ftre! 

•«  I  wiH  now  tell  you  all.  No  time  waf 
to  be  loot,  fo  I  hastened  on  shore  in  the 
dress  of  an  Athenian  boy,  who  came  orer 
with  bis  mother  from  Lemnos.  In  the  gid. 
Aness  of  youth,  he  forgot  to  tell  me  that, 
not  beinr  yet  eighteen  jsars  old,  he  could 
net  be  admitted,  and  left  me  on  the  steps. 
Mj  heart  sank  within  me,  so  manj  joung 
men  stared  and  whispered ;  yet  never  was 
stranger  treated  with  more  ciTility.  Crowd. 
«d  as  the  theatre  was  (for  the  tragedy  had 
hagnn),  every  one  made  room  for  me. 
y^MtL  they  were  seated,  and  I  too,  I  look. 
«d  towards  the  stage ;  and  behold  there  lay 
tiefofe  me,  bat  afar  oSt,  bound  upon  arook, 
n  more  ma|estical  form,  and  bearing  a 
eountenanee  more  heroic,  I  should  rather 
say  more  divine,  than  erer  my  imagination 
had  eoneetred !  I  know  not  how  long  it 
was  before  I  diseorered  that  as  many  eyes 
were  Greeted  towards  me  as  towards  the 
competitor  of  the  gods.  I  was  neither  flat- 
toted  by  it  nor  abashed.  Every  wish,  hope* 
aiffa,  sensation,  was  successively  with  the 
cbampien  of  the  human  race,  with  hia  an. 
lagonist  Jove,  and  his  creator  .fiacbylaa. 
How  ^leo,  O  Cleone,  have  we  throbbed 
with  his  injuries !  how  often  hath  his  vnl- 
tnie  torn  our  breasts !  how  often  have  we 
thrown  oor  arms  aromfl  each  other's  neck, 
and  half.reneaneed  the  rdigion  of  our  &- 
thsrs !  Even  your  image,  so  inseparable 
at  other  tiuMS,  came  not  across  me  then ; 
Prometheos  stood  between  us.  He  had  ra. 
■irtad  Im  ailence  and  disdaia  the  croelast 
tertons  thiA  Afanigbtiness  oonld  inflict; 
asd  »ew  arose  the  Nymphs  of  Ooeao, 
whieh  heaved  itevast  waves  before  as ;  and 
now  they  descendsd  with  open  arms  and 
sweet  benign  countenances,  and  spake 
with  pity;  and  the  rasurgent  heart  was 
•aeUified  and  quelled. 

•«Isobbed— Idropt." 


There— we  call  that  criticisni'-^iMl 
tiB  all  tlie  better  for  being  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  nchdelicioiis  nar- 
ratire! 

But— says  Mr.  Richard  Pajne 
Knight— cnticisin  of  this  kind  is  of  no 
ear&ly  use,  nor  ornament  either. 
BediT  016  own  wordu  in  the  Analytical 
Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet :— ^  The 
jodgfimt  of  the  public,  tipoa  the  me- 
Tits  of  eritics,  is  peculiarly  partial  and 
niyagf.    Thoso  aoKMig  them  who  as- 


sttine  the  office  of  pointing  out  the 
beauties,  and  detectug  the  fitults,  of 
literary  composition,  are  placed  with 
the  orator  ana  historian  in  the  highest 
ranks.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  find 
that  critics  of  this  class  have  hmn  of  no 
U9e  whatever.  All  persons  of  taste  and 
understanding  know,  from  their  own 
feelings,  when  to  approve  and  disap« 
prove,  and  therefore  stand  in  no  need 
of  instructions  from  the  critic." 

Never  was  elderly  ^ntlemen  more 
mistaken.  Never  did  disappointed 
writer  more  ineptly  vent  his  spleen 
ui>oa  a  fine  art — (^knt  what  is  good 
criticism  but  rhetoric  emplojred  in  the 
most  iust  of  causes,  on  the  most  lofty 
of  subjects?}— Riffhtly  does  the  en* 
lightened  public  oonor  criticina,  as 
an  art  that  at  once  vindicates  genius 
and  displays  it— adding  to  the  great- 
est original  productions  a  new  charm 
as  well  as  fresh  cdebrity.  And  as  to 
its  ifss— only  look  at  that  sixth-form 
boy,  just  risen  firom  the  perusal  of  Uie 
above  quoted  letterl  Back  be  goes 
to  his  **  Prometheus  Bound,"  with  an 
image  of  the  martyr-demi-god  stamp, 
ed  upon  his  brain  and  heart,  such  as 
he  hardly  could  have  gathered  from 
Wellauer's  text  or  Blomfield's  glos- 
sary.  More  than  a  new  sense— a  new 
sympathy— is  wakened  in  his  bosom. 
We  see  obscurely  throuj^h  our  own 
eyes— tear-bedimmed— if  there  be  not 
gracious  dro^  trembling  in  his.  Glo. 
ry  to  theeritio  who  draws  them ! 

With  Mr.  Lander  as  critic,  however, 
we  shall  have  many  opportunities  of 
dealing.  Mean  while  L^ter  VI.  shall 
continue  the  story. 

••  Astasia  to  Clbonk. 

«« *  ♦  ♦  Every  thinff  appeared  to  me 
an  illusion  hot  the  tragedy.  What  was 
divine  seemed  hnman,  and  what  was  ho- 
man  seemed  divine. 

**  An  apparition  of  resplendent  and  na. 
earthly  beanty  threw  aside,  with  his  slen- 
der  arms,  the  youths,  philosophers,  magii. 
trates,  and  generals  that  sorroondsd  me^ 
with  a  coantenanoe  as  confident,  a  motion 
as  rapid,  and  a  command  as  unresisted  as  a 
god. 

*•' Stranser!*  said  he,  <  Icome  from  Pe. 
rides  to  of&t  you  mv  assistance.* 

««I  looked  in  his  face— it  was  a  child's  * 

••  •  We  have  attendants  here,  who  shall 
oondttotyou  fW>m  the  crowd,'  said  he. 


♦  Hflc  ae«t  ktter  metis  hia— Akibiidis. 
36* 
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**  •  Venoi  and  Capid!'  cried  one. 

"  •  We  are  dogs,'  growled  another. 

*«  •  Worse  V  rejoined  a  third  ;  'We  are 
slave*.* 

**  *  Happy  man  !  happy  man  !  if  thoa  art 
theirs  ;**  whispered  the  next  in  his  ear,  and 
followed  us  close  behind. 

"  1  have  since  been  informed  that  Peri, 
eles,  who  sate  bdow  us  on  the  first  seat*  was 
the  only  man  who  did  not  rise.  No  mat- 
ter :  why  should  he  ?  Why  did  the  reel  ? 
But  it  was  very  kind  in  him  to  send  his  con. 
sin  ;  I  mean  it  was  very  kind  for  so  proud 
a  man." 

"Aspasia!"  says  Cleone,  in  reply 
to  the  beart-betreying  symptoms  here 
disclosed  to  her,  "  I  foresee  that  hence- 
forward  you  will  admire  the  tragedy 
of  Promethcas  more  than  ever."  A 
shrewd  guesser  is  Cleone,  according 
to  the  correct  meaning  of  these  words. 
In  fact,  the  plot  thickens  so  fast,  that 
we  dare  not  mterrupt  it. 

**  ASPASIA  TO  ClBONI. 

**  Pericles  has  visited  me.  After  many 
grave  and  gentle  inquiries,  often  suspend, 
ed,  all  relating  to  my  health ;  and  after 
praises  of  Miletus,  and  pity  for  my  friends 
left  behind,  he  told  me  that  when  he  was 
quite  assured  of  my  perfect  recovery  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  he  hoped  I 
would  aliow  him  to  collect  fiom  me,  at  my 
leitfure.hours,  the  information  be  wanted  on 
the  literature  of  Ionia.  Simple-hearted 
man  I  in  praising  tbe  authors  of  our  coun. 
try  he  showed  me  ihat  he  knew  them  per. 
feolty  from  first  to  last  And  now,  indeed, 
his  energy  was  displayed :  I  thought  he  had 
none  at  alf .  With  how  sonorous  and  mow 
dulated  a  voice  did  he  repeat  the  more  po. 
etica!  passages  of  our  elder  historians,  and 
how  his  whole  soul  did  lean  upon  Herodo. 
tus!  Happily  for  me,  he  observed  not  my 
enthusiasm.  And  now  be  brought  me  into 
the  preeence  of  Homer.  *  We  olatm  him,' 
■aid  he,  *  but  he  is  yours.  Observe  with 
what  partiality  he  always  dwells  on  Asia  ! 
How  infinitely  more  civilized  are  Glauous 
andSarpedon  than  any  of  the  Grecians  he 
was  called  upon  to  celebrate  I  Priam,  Pa. 
ris,  Hector — wliat  polished  men  !  Civiii. 
zation  has  never  made  a  step  in  advanoo, 
and  never  will,  m  those  countries;  she  had 
gone  90  far  in  the  days  of  Homer.*  *  ♦  ♦ 

••«  And^schylus,*  said  I,  but  could  not 


continue.  Bhishea  row  into  my  cheek,  and 
pained  me  at  the  recollection  of  my  weak. 


**  •  We  ought  to  change  placps,'  said  he, 
*  at  the  ieet  of  the  poets.  iEschylus,  I  see. 
is  yours  ;  Homer  is  mine.  Aspasia  should 
be  a  Pallas  to  Achilles ;  and  Pericles  a  sub. 
ordinate  power,  comforting  and  consoling 
the  afflicted  demi-god.  Impetuosity,  impa. 
tience,  resentment,  revenge  itself,  are  par- 
donable  sins  in  the  very  softest  of  your 
sex  ;  on  brave  endurance  rises  our  admira. 
tion.' 

*'  *  I  love  those  better  who  endure  with 
constuncy,*  said  I. 

»•  *  Happy,'  replied  he,  •  thrice  happy,  O 
Aspasia,  the  constancy  thus  tried  and  thus 
rewarded  !* 

**  He  spoke  with  tenderness ;  heroee  with 
majesty ;  bowed  to  Epimedea  ;  *  touched 
gently,  scarcely  at  all,  the  hand  I  preeonted 
to  him,  bent  over  it,  and  depaited." 

*'  Astasia  to  Clkonr. 

«•  I  told  you  1  would  love,  O  Cleone  J  hut 
I  am  so  near  it  that  1  dare  not. 

'*  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do ;  I  can  do  any 
thing  but  write  and  think. 

**  Pericles  has  not  returned. 

**l  am  nothing  herein  Athens. 

"  Five  days  are  over — six  almost. 

<*  O,  what  long  days  are  theeeof  Elapbe- 
bolbn .»" 

In  the  fifteenth  letter,  Pericles  is 
brought  to  his  confession ;  and  before 
one^ighth  part  of  the  first  volunne  is 
exhaubted,  the  interest  of  tbe  main 
action  Is  ovec,  an  unfortunate  preco- 
city, had  dramatic  development  been 
the  real  aim  of  the  author.  It  is  thus 
that  the  prince  of  Athenian  politic  ians 
makes  love. 

"  PxRicLEs  TO  Aspasia. 

"  It  is  not  wisdom  in  i'self,  O  Aspaaia! 
it  is  the  manner  of  imparting  it  that  ailbcts 
the  soul,  and  alone  deserves  the  name  of  el- 
oquence.  I  have  never  been  moved  by  any 
but  yours. 

**Is  it  tho  beauty  that  shines  over  it, 
ia  it  the  voice  that  ripens  it»  givii.g  il 
those  lively  colors,  that  delicious  fresh, 
ness ;  is  it  the  modesty  and  diffidence  with 
which  you  present  it  to  us,  look  ng  fi>r 
nothing  but  support  ?    Sufficient  were  any 


♦  The  "  venerable  and  good-natured  old  widow,"  who  is  Aspasia's  hoetCM.  «•  Tronble 
enouffh;'  says  Cleone,  preit.ly.  "  will  she  have  with  her  viniior  from  Asia.  Tke  MiU. 
Han  ktd  wM  overleap  her  garden^wall,  and  browze  and  butt  everywhere.'*     - 
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oneofthem  mnffiw ;  but  all  niMtad  htye  come 
fonrard  to  suboae  imi,  and  bare  deprrved 
■M  of  toy  coara^,  my  selfpoeaaaaioii,  and 
my  repose. 

**  I  dare  not  hope  1o  be  beleyed,  Aapasia, 
I  did  hope  it  oooe  ki  my  life,  aad  have  beeo 
•diaappoioted.  Wliere  I  sought  for  happi- 
new  none  ia  ofiered  me :  I  baiw  oeitbar  the 
fluosbine  mor  the  abade. 

**if^  then,  I  waa  ao  unfortttnate  in  earlier 
days,  ought  1,  ten  yeara  later,  to  believe  that 
flhc,  to  whom  the  earth,  with  whatever  is 
beaatiful  and  graceful  in  it,  bowa  prostrate, 
will  listen  to  me  as  her  lover?  I  dare 
not ;  too  much  have  I  dared  already. 
But  if,  O  Aspasia !  T  should  sotnetiiiies 
seem  heavy  and  dull  in  conversation,  when 
bappi^  men  surroand  you,  pardon  my  in- 
firmity. 

**  1  have  only  one  wish — ^I  may  not  utter 
it :  I  have  only  one  foar — this,  at  leisi  is  not 
irrational,  and  I  will  own  it— the  fear  that 
Aspasia  coold  never  be  sufficiently  bappy 
with  me." 

**  AspASU  TO  Pbriclks. 

•<Do  yoa  doabt,  O  Pericles,  that  I 
abail  be  suffideolly  bappy  with  yon  7  This 
doubt  of  yours  asaarea  me  that  1  shall  be. 

"I  throw  aaide  my  pen  to  crown  the 
foda ;  and  I  worehip  thee  first,  O  Pallus, 
who  protpoteat  the  life,  enli^htenest  the 
mind,  eatablishest  the  power,  and  ezalteac 
the  glory  of  Perioles.** 

Seldom  has  a  woman's  yet  been  ac- 
cord*^ io  a  net)ler  strain.  But  Lan- 
dor  knows  full  well  that  the  all-ab- 
sorting  passion,  while  it  lasts,  gives 
revelations  more  authentic  through 
the  medium  of  a  subtler  utterance. 
All  the  fine  s^ieeches,  even  of  Aspasia, 
are  niHhiog,  in  point  of  evidence,  to 
the  following  short  sentence  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  her  female  friend : — 

Pertclea,  I  think  1  never  told  you,  has  a 
tittle  e'.evation  on  the  crown  of  his  head ;  I 
ibould  rather  say  liia  head  has  a  crown, 
atbeis  have  oooe." 

The  fact  being,  that  his  skull  was 
shaped  after  the  fashion  ot  a  sea-onion 
— a  craniological  feature  which  the 
cnmic  poets,  not  being  in  love  with 
bim,  never  thought  of  twisthig  to  a 
eomplinnent ! 

To  the  bright  grouping  of  this 
dasaical  armor  an  admirable  foil  is 
liimished  by  the  melancholy  episode 
of  the  Milesian  Xeniades.  Cleone 
first  mentions  him,  in  the  17th  epistle. 


**  Xeniadea  baa  left  MiWns.  We  knew 
not  whither  he  is  gone,  but  we  presume  to 
his  mines  in  Lemnos.  It  was  always  with 
difficulty  he  could  he  persuaded  to  look  ader 
hia  afldirs.  He  is  too  rich,  too  yoiins,  too 
thoucfhtlesa.  But  since  you  left  Mdetus,  we 
have  nothing  here  lo  detain  hinu^ 

But  to  Athens — not  to  Lemnos — 
has  he  Jollowed  the  smiling  mischief 
that  consumes  him.  Landor  has  the 
good  taste  not  to  break  the  pathos  of 
this  piteous  tale  by  any  uncongenial 
interruptions,  and  we  shall  follow  his 
example. 

**  Xbniades  to  Aspasia. 

'*  Aspasia!  Aspasia!  bavevou  forj^itton 
me  7  have  you  fur/srotten  us  7  (>ur  chiMhood 
was  one,  our  earliest  youth  was  undivided* 
Why  would  you  not  see  me  7  Did  y»»u  fear 
that  you  should  have  to  reproach  me  for  any 
fauh  1  have  committed  7  This  would  have 
pained  you  formerly  ;  ah,  how  lately  ! 

**  Your  absence — not  absence,  fliffbt — 
has  broken  my  health,  sod  left  me  fever  and 
frensy.  Eumedes  is  certain  1  can  only  re> 
cover  my  boalth  by  composure.  F<iolish 
roan !  as  if  composure  were  more  easy  to  re- 
cover than  health.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
madman  as  to  say,  *  You  will  never  have 
the  use  t>f  your  limbs  again,  unless  you 
walk  and  run !' 

"I  am  weary  of  advice,  of  remonstreace, 
of  pity,  of  every  thin^  ;  above  all  of  life. 

^  Was  it  anirer  (how  darrd  1  be  angry 
with  you  7)  that  withheld  me  fro»n  implor- 
ing the  Mffht  of  you  7  Waa  it  prid  •  7  Alaa ! 
wbat  prida  is  left  me  7  1  am  pref  rred  no 
longer;  1  am  rejected,  scorned,  loathed, 
Was  ii  always  so  7  Well  may  1  a^k  the 
question ;  for  every  thing  see^ns  uncertain 
to  me  but  my  misery.  At  times  I  kiii>w  not 
whether  I  am  mad  or  dreaming.  No,  oe, 
Aapasia!  the  pan  waa  a  dream,  the  pre- 
sent is  a  reality.  The  mad  and  the  dream- 
ing do  not  ahed  tears  as  I  do.  And  yet  in 
these  bitter  tears  are  my  happiest  moments : 
and  some  angry  demon  knows  it,  and 
my  temples  that  there  shaH  fail  bat 


fc 

•*  You  refused  to  admit  me.  1  asked  too 
little,  and  deserved  the  refusal.  Come  to 
roe.  This  you  will  not  refuse,  unless  you 
are  bowed  to  slovery.  Go,  tell  your  des- 
pot this,  with  my  curses  and  defiance. 

'*Iam  calme'r,  but  insist  Spare  your, 
aelf,  Aspasia,  one  tear,  and  not  by  an  <:fiurt, 
but  by  a  duty." 

"Aspasia  to  Xkniaoes. 
"  1  am  pained  to  my  innermost  heart  that 
you  are  ill. 
^  Pericles  ia  not  the  peraoa  you  iraa- 
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gioe  him.    Behold  his  billet !    And  cannot 
you  think  of  roe  with  equal  jf  enerosit?  7 

''True,  we  saw  much  of  each  other  in 
oar  childhood,  and  many  childish  things 
we  did  toother.  This  is  the  reason  why 
I  went  out  of  your  way  as  much  as  I  could 

afterwards.  There  is  another  too.  I  '  "t«o.  no;  I  wiH  not  Have  von  call  h«r 
hoped  you  woald  love  more  the  friend  that  to  us.  Let  her  play  whore  she  m— the  doCm 
I  love  most    How  much   happier  would    are  low— she  pteys  sweetly." 


*<  Come ;  bat  withoot  that  pale  nlent 
|[irl:  I  hato  her.  Place  her  on  the  other 
side  of  yoo,  not  on  mine. 

"And  this  plane-tree  gim  no  shade 
whatever.  We  will  sit  in  some  other 
place. 


she  make  yoo  than  the  flighty  Aspasia! 
We  resemble  eaoh  other  too  much  Xenia- 
des !  We  should  nerer  have  been  happy, 
so  ill  mated.  Nature  hates  these  alliances, 
they  are  like  those  of  brother  and  sister.  1 
never  loved  any  one  but  Pericles.  None 
else  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  world.  I 
stand,  O  Xeniades  Ijaoi  only  above  alaverv, 
but  above  splendor,  in  that  serene  li^ht 
which  Homer  describes  as  encompassing 
the  happy  on  Olympus.  I  will  come  to 
visit  you  within  the  hour.  Be  calm,  be  con^ 
tented!  Love  me,  but  not  too  mudi, 
Xeniades  \» 

''Aspasia  to  Pbriolbs. 

"  Xeniades,  whom  I  loved  a  Uttle  in  my 
childhood,  and  (do  not  look  serioas  now,  ny 
dearest  Pericles !)  a  verv  little  afterwards, 
is  sadly  ill.  He  was  always,  I  know  not 
how,  extravagant  in  his  wishes,  although 
not  00  extravagant  as  m^nv  others.  And 
what  do  you  imagine  he  wishes  now  7  He 
wishes— but  he  is  very  ill,  so  ill  he  cannot 
rise  from  his  bed — that  I  would  go  and  visit 
him.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  quite 
considerate :  I  am  half  inclined  to  go,  if  yoa 
approve  of  it 

"  Poor  voath  I  he  grieves  me  bitterly. 

"  I  shall  not  weep  before  him,  I  have  wept 
so  much  here.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  wept,  my 
Pericles,  only  becaase  I  had  written  too  un- 
kindly." 

"  Pbeiclbs  to  Aspasia.  J 
"  Do  you  what  your  heart  tells  yon :  yes, 
Aspasia^  do  oil  it  tells  you.  Remember  bow 
aufiust  It  is.  It  contains  the  temple,  not 
only  of  Love,  but  of  Conscience ;  and  a 
whisper  is  heard  from  the  extremity  of  the 
one  to  the  extremity  of  the  other. 

"Bend  in  pensiveness, even  in  sorrow, 
on  the  flowery  bank  of  youth,  where  under 
runs  the  stream  that  passes  irreversibly  I 
Let  the  garland  drop  into  it,  let  the  hand  he 
refreshed  by  it—but — may  the  beautifal 
feet  of  Aspasia  stand  firm  I" 

^  Xeniades  to  Aspasia. 

I"  You  promised  you  would  return.  I 
thought  you  only  broke  hearts,  not  pro* 
misee. 

"It  is  now  broad  day  light:  I  see  it 
clearly  although  the  blin<k  are  closed.    A 
long  sharp  ray  cuts  off  one  comer  of  the 
room,  and  we  shall  hear  the  crash  pre* . 
stntly. 


"Aspasia  to  Peeicles. 

^See  what  incoherencyl  ELe  did  not 
write  it,  not  one  word.  The  slave  who 
brought  It,  told  me  that  he  was  desired  by 
the  eruest  to  write  his  orders,  whenever  he 
found  his  mind  composed  enongh  to  give 
any. 

"  About  four  hours  after  my  departure,  he 
called  him  mildly,  and  said,  ^I  am  quite  re- 
covered.* 

"  He  gave  no  orders,  however,  and  spake 
nothing  more  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
raised  nimself  up,  and  rested  on  his  elbow, 
and  be^an  (said  the  slave)  like  one  inspired. 
The  slave  added,  '  that  findiny^  he  was  in- 
deed quite  well  again,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  capable  of  making  as  fine  poetry 
as  any  man  in  Athens,  he  had  written  down 
e? eiy  word  with  the  greatest  punctoahty : 
and  that,  looking  at  him  for  more^  be  ibajM 
he  had  fallen  into  as  sound  a  aloaher  as  a 
reaper.' 

'**Upon  this  I  ran  off  with  theversea,' 
said  he." 

*' Peeicles  to  Aspasia. 

"Tears,  O  Aspasia,  do  not  dwell  long 
upon  the  cheeks  of  youth.  Raindrops  easily 
from  the  bod,  rests  on  the  bosom  of  the  ma- 
turer  flower,  and  breaks  down  that  one  only 
which  hath  lived  its  day. 

"  Weep,  and  perform  the  offices  of  friend- 
ship. The  season  of  life  leading  you  by  the 
hand,  will  not  permit  yoo  to  Imorer  at  the 
tomb  of  the  departed  ;  and  Xeniades,  when 
your  first  tear  fell  upon  it,  entered  into  the 
number  of  the  blesseo." 

"  Aspasia  to  Cleome. 

"What  shall  I  say  to  you,  tender  and 
sweet  Cleonel  the  wanderer  is  in  the 
haven  of  happiness— the  restless  has  fovad 
rest 

"  Weep  not ;  I  have  shed  all  your  tears 
—not  all<— they  burat  from  mc  again." 


"Clboke  to  Aspasia. 

"  O !  he  was  too  beautiful  to  live  1  la 
there  any  thing  that  shoots  through  tbo 
world  80  swiftly  as  a  sunbeam  I  E^mialtes 
has  told  me  every  thin£.  He  sailed  back 
without  waiting  at  the  nlands,  by  your  or- 
ders, he  says. 

"  What  hopes  could  I,  with  any  pru- 
dence entertain  7  The  chaplet  TOO  threw 
away  wonld  have  cooled  and  adorned  my 
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temples  ;  bot  bow  ooold  he  ever  love  tno. 
tberwbo  oaee  loved  yoa  T  I  «in  otsting 
mj  broken  tbouf  bU  before  mv  Aepeiia :  the 
little  shells  upon  the  shore,  ttint  the  storm 
has  scttteied  there,  and  that  foeC  have  tnuB- 
plednn. 

"I  have  prayed  to  Venus;  bat  I  never 
prajred  her  to  tarn  toward  me  the  fondness 
tbaC  was  yours.  I  fiinoied,  I  even  hoped, 
yoQ  might  accept  it ;  and  my  prayer  was— 
•  Grant  I  raav  never  love !'  Afar  from  me, 
Ogoddeee!  be  the  malignant  warmth  that 
msnp  Ibe  dewe  of  hnendship.*' 

It  is  after  a  certain  interval  that  As- 
pesia  urges  Cleone  to  love  Xanthus, 
a  brave  Milesian,  a  friend  of  dead 
Xeniades.  "Ay  ay,  Cleone!  simpli* 
city,  bravery,  well-merited,  and  well- 
borne  distinction !  Take  him,  take 
him ;  we  must  not  all  be  cruel  .  .  . 
to  ourselves."    And  this  the  reply. 

**  Clions  to  A»asia. 

••  Aspasla !  yoo  misUke.  Grant  me  the 
nresenee  of  friendship  and  the.memory  of 
loTeJ  It  is  only  in  this  oondition  that  a 
woman  can  be  seoure  from  fears  and  other 
weaknesiss.  I  may  admire  Xanthns ;  and 
tbeie  is  pleasare  m  admiration.  If  I 
thoDgbt  I  coold  love  him,  I  sboold  begin  to 
ditcrust  and  despise  myself.  I  would  not 
desecrate  my  heart,  even  were  it  in  ruins ; 
bot  I  am  happy,  ve^  happy ;  not  indeed 
tltogetber  as  r  was  in  early  youth— per. 
baps  it  was  yodth  itself  that  occasioned  it. 
Let  me  think  so !  Indulge  me  in  the  si. 
ience  and  solitnde  of  this  one  fancy.  If 
there  was  any  thing  else,  bow  sacred  should 
iteverbetome!  Ah ye9, tker^ wm9 J  mnd 
McreditiM^mndahdUh: 

**  Laodamia  saw  with  gladness,  not  with 
fusion,  a  God,  conductor  of  her  sole  be- 
loved. The  shade  of  Xeniades  follows  the 
•taps  of  XanthuB." 


Were  we  not  right  to  moqm  that 
tbe  writer  of  letters  so  delicately 
beautiful  as  these  has  thought  fit  to 
deal  so  little  with  the  interest  of  action 
and  even  of  character?  Did  ancient 
or  modem  poet  ever  ftiign  a  domestic 
tragedy  more  graceful,  more  tender, 
roore  pjathetic,  or  dip  his  pen  more 
<JeepIy  in  the  core  of  human  henrts  t 
Above  all,  was  there  ever  a  more  be- 
witching creation  than  Cleone  1  To 
one  half  of  hb  conception  (^  Aspasia 
the  author  may  have  been  helped  by 
old  memorials ;  but  her  correspondent, 
whom  we  love  better,  is  the  mintage 
of  his  own  brain. 
Another  too  sleader  episode,  of  a 


livelier  description,  mtist  find  a  place 
here.  And  then — ^te  use  the  phraseo* 
logy  of  Tristram  Shaody^we  will 
have  a  chapter  of  criticisms,  a  chapter 
of  mistakes,  a  chapter  of  oflGances,  a 
chapter  of  coincidences,  and  so  oon- 
elude  for  the  present 

••  <  Two  prettv  Milesians,'  says  Cioone, 
« Agapenthe  and  FeristM*a,  who  are  in  love 
with  yon  for  loving  me,  are  quite  resolved 
to  kiss  your  hand.  You  roust  not  detain 
thom  long  with  you.  Miletus  is  not  to 
send  all  ^r  beauty  to  be  kept  at  Athens. 
We  have  no  sooh  treaty.' " 

<*  AsPASiA  TO  Cleone. 

'*  Agapenthe  and  Peristera,  the  bearers 
of  your  letter,  came  hither  in  safety  and 
health,  late  as  the  season  is  for  navigition. 
They  com|>lain  of  our  old  climate  in 
Athens,  and  shudder  at  the  sight  of  snow 
vpon  the  mountains  in  the  hurixon. 

<*  Hardly  bad  they  been  seen  with  me, 
before  the  housewives  and  soges  were  in- 
dignant  at  their  efiVontery.  In  fact,  they 
^led  in  u  coder  at  the  ugliness  of  our  sex 
u  Attica,  and  at  the  gravity  of  philoso. 
phers,  of  whom  stories  so  ludicrous  are 
rehted.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
find  them  lovers  here.  Peristera  h^th  lost 
a  Kttle  of  her  dove-like  faculty  [  fever  site 
had  much,]  at  the  report  M'bich  has  been 
raised  about  her  cousin  and  herself.  Dra. 
con  tides  was  very  fond  of  Agapenthe ;  she» 
however.  Was  by  no  means  so  fond  of  him, 
which  is  adways  the  case  when  young  men 
would  warm  us  at  their  fire  before  ours  i» 
kindled.  For,  honestly  to  confess  the  truth, 
the  very  best  of  us  are  more  capricious  thaa 
sensitive,  and  more  sensitive  than  grateful. 
Dracontides  is  not  indeed  a  man  to  excite 
so  delightful  a  feeling.  He  is  confident 
that  Peristera  roost  be  the  cause  of  Agv 
penthe*8  disinclination  to  him  ;  for  how  is 
It  possible  that  a  young  girl  of  un perverted 
mmd  could  be  indifferent  to  Dracontides  T 
Unable  to  discover  that  any  sore  eress  was 
employed  against  him,  he  turned  his  anger 
toward  Peristera,  and  declared  in  her  pre. 
sence  that  her  malignity  alone  could  in. 
fluence  so  abusively  the  generous  mind  of 
Agapenthe.  At  my  request  the  playful  girl 
consented  to  receive  him.  Seated  upon  an 
amphora  in  the  aviary,  she  was  stroking 
the  neck  of  a  noble  peacock,  while  the  bird 
pecked  at  the  berries  on  a  branch  of  arbatus 
m  her  bosom.  Dracontides  entered,  con- 
ducted  by  Peristera,  who  desired  her  con- 
ain  to  declare  at  once  whether  it  was  by 
ai^  malignity  of  hers  that  he  had  hitherto 
failed  to  conciliate  her  regard. 

•••O   the  ill-tempered,  frightful  man! 
cried   Agapenthe;   <does  any  body  that 
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It  not  malieioot  ever  talk  of  maligni- 
tyf 

**  Dnconti^M  went  awaj,  oalfing  npon 
Mm  gods  for  joitico. 

«•  The  next  mornitiflr  a  mmor  nm 
tkroaifhoQt  Atbeaa,  hour  he  bad  broken  off 
his  intended  nuptials,  on  the  dlicoTerj  that 
Atpasia  had  destined  the  two  lonians  to 
the  pleasnzee  of  Periclee.  Moreofrer,  he 
had  discovered  ihat  one  of  them,  he  would 
not  saj  which,  had  certainly  tbi^sads  of  se. 
▼eral  colors  in  her  threadcase,  not  to  men- 
tion a  lock  of  hair,  whether  of  a  dead  man 
or  no,  might  by  seme  be  doubted ;  and  that 
the  other  was  about  to  be  consigned  to  Pjr. 
rilampes,  in  exchange  for  a  peaoock  and 
■nndiV  smaller  birds. 

**  No  question  could  be  entertained  of  the 
ikct,  for  the  girb  were  actuallj  in  the 
house,  and  the  birds  in  the  aviaij. 

'<  Agapenthe  declares  she  waits  only  for 
the  spring,  and  will  then  leave  Athens  for 
her  dear  Miletus,  where  she  never  heard 
■ueh  an  expression  as  malignity. 

•*<0  what  rude  people  the  Athenians 
are  r  said  she.** 

«  ASPABXA  TO  ClIOIIS. 

••'Rather  than  open  my  letter  again,  I 
Ivrite  another. 

**  Affapenthe*s  heart  is  won  by  Mnasy. 
lus.    f  never  suspected  it 

•*  On  his  return  outof  Thessaly  (whither 
I  fancy  he  went  on  purpose)  he  brought  a 
eage  of  nig^htingatea.  There  are  few  of 
them  in  Attica ;  and  none  being  kept  tame, 
none  remain  with  us  through  the  winter. 
Of  the  four  brought  by  Mnasylus,  one 
nngs  even  in  this  season  of  the  year.  Aga- 
penthe  and  Peristera  were  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  the  thrilling  song  of  a  bird, 
like  a  nightingale,  in  tbe  aviarv.  They  went 
down  together;  and  over  the  door  they 
ibond  these 


•Maiden  or  ^outh,  who  standest  here, 
Think  not,  if  hap'ly  we  should  fear 
A  stranger's  voice  or  stranger's  face 
(Such  is  the  nature  of  our  race,) 
That  we  would  >  ladly  fly  again 
To  gloomy  wood  or  windy  plain. 
Certain  we  are  we  ne'er  should  find 
A  care  ik>  provident,  so  kind. 
Although  by  flight  we  repossest 
The  tenderest  mother's  warmest  nest 
O  may  you  prove,  as  well  as  we. 


A  sweeter  thing  than  liberty 


r 


•^•This  is  surely  the  handwriting  of 
Mnasylus,*  said  Affapenthe. 

**  *  How  do  you  know  his  handwriting  7' 
eried  Peristera. 

•*  A  blush  and  a  kiss,  and  one  gentle 
push,  were  the  answer. 

••Mnasjltts,  on  hearing  the  sound   of 


footsteps,  had  retreated  behind  a  thicket  of 
laurestme  and  pyracantbus,  in  which  the 
aviaiy  is  situated,  fearful  of  bringing  the 
gardener  into  reproof  for  admittmg  him. 
However,  his  passion  was  uncontrollable ; 
and  Peristera  deelares,  altboMrh  Agapenthe 
denies  it,  that  he  oas^ght  a  kiss  npon  enofa 
of  his  oiieeks  by  the  interruption.  Certain 
it  is,  for  they  agree  in  it  thai  he  threw  his 
arms  around  them  both  as  they  were  em. 
braoinff,  and  implored  them  to  conceal  the 
fault  of  poor  old  Aloon,  *  who  showed  me,' 
said  he,  *  more  pity  than  Agapenthe  will 
ever  show  me.' 

•«  <  Why  did  you  bring  these  birds  hither  ?* 
said  she,  trying  to  frown. 

<•  •  Because  you  asked,'  replied  he,  •  the 
other  day,  whether  we  had  any  in  Attica, 
and  told  me  you  had  many  at  home.' 

••  She  turned  away  abruptiv,  and,  run- 
ning  up  to  my  chamber,  would  have  inform, 
ed  roe  why. 

••Superfluous  confidence!  Her  team 
wetted  my  cheek. 

••Agapenthe!"  eaid  I,  smilinf,  •*are 
you  sure  you  have  eried  f>r  the  last  tiae, 
O .'  what  rude pmpUtUAtkemtnu  anV** 

And  now  fcft  our  chapter  of  criti* 
cisms— that  is,  you  will  please  to  mark; 
criticisms  scattered  by  the  ineenious 
author  over  the  pages  of  this  first  vo- 
lume, on  which  we  are  sitting  in  judg* 
ment  Criticisms  (^  our  own— «nwt>. 
fria  perMona — you  can  have  any  day, 
and,  by  permission  of  the  Fatea  and  the 
Muses,  snail  have  enough  of  them  for 
some  time  to  come ;  bat  it  is  not  in 
every  month  of  the  year  wo  can  draw 
upon  Pericles,  Aspasia,  and  Cleeiie^ 
and  have  our  bills  indorsed  by  Mr. 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  We  admire 
the  expression  and  assent  to  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  critical  opinions  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  extract.  It  is 
needless  to  apostrophize  the  reader  or 
the  writer  at  the  end  of  each  individual 
paragraph ;  but  tbe  beauty  of  some  of 
them  is  quite  enough  to  make  you  buy 
the  book,  if  you  have  still  ne^ected  to 
mtify  Messrs.  Sauuders  and  Olley 
by  that  delicate  attention. 

JEeehyhu  and  Homer  compared. 
•"  Do  not  tell  any  one,  excepting  oo  find 
a  friend  as  Cleone,  that  you  prefiw  JSsohy. 
lus  to  Homer.  I  agree  with  ^ou  that  the 
oonception  of  such  a  drama  is  in  itself  a 
stupendous  eflS»rt  of  genius;  that  the  oaE». 
cution  is  equal  to  the  eonoeptton ;  that 
the  character  of  Promethene  u  more  fae- 
roio  than  any  in  heioio  poetiy  i  mad.  that 
no  production  of  the  same  extent   is   so 
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mpiificwit  and  00  exalted.  Bat  the  Iliad 
is  »et  arogiM,  it  ie  a  eootioent;  and  yoa 
miiht  as  well  eosqiare  thie  ptodii^  to  it, 
u  the  cataract  of  the  Nile  to  the'  ocean. 
In  the  one  we  are  overpowered  by  tha 
compresMOQ  and  burst  of  the  element ; 
in  the  other  we  are  carried  of  er  an  im- 
memitj  of  space,  boandinj^  (he  earth,  not 
boanded  by  her,  and  baring  nothing  above 
but  the  heavena." 

HanoD. 

"  Hesiod  is  admirable  for  the  purity  of 
hit  life  and  soundness  of  his  precepts,  hot 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  poetry  in  his 
ploashed  field. 

**  f  find  in  all  his  writinffs  hot  one  verse 
worth  transciibingy  and  that  only  for  the 
melody. 

'*'Ia  a  soft  meadow,  and  on  vernal  flow* 

ers.' 

**I  do  not  wonder  he  was  opposed  to 
Bomer.  What  an  advantage  to  the  ene- 
miee  of  greatness  (that  is,  to  mankind)  to 
be  able  to  match  one  so  low  against  one  so 
lofty  I 

"The  Greek  army  before  Tnoy  would 
have  been  carious  to  listen  to  a  dispute 
between  A#aniemnoo  and  Achillee,  but 
woold  have  Seen  transported  with  ecstacy 
to  hive  been  present  at  one  between  thie 
King  of  Men  and  Thersites.'' 


We  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Lao- 
dor  speaks  only  of  an  imaginary  com* 
petitioii  betveen  the  two  bardls.  He 
does  not  believe  in  sober  earnest  that 
the  match  ever  really  came  q/f,  or  could 
have  done  so.  To  quote  an  authority 
which  will  have  immense  weight  with 
oar  aathor,  '^this  tale  will  not  stand 
against  the  many  arguments  for  He* 
siod's  juniority  to  Homer ;  and  the 
extant  narrative  of  the  competition* 
which  pretends  to  give  the  very  lines 
pronounced  by  the  immortal  rivals* 
nay  be  proved  to  have  been  written 
after  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian 
-*1000  years  from  the  supposed  event. 
It  is  manifest  some  sophist's  trial  of 
ability  —  that  is,  specimen  of  folly. 
Never  was  anjr  thing  more  wretchedly 
bald  and  spiritless.  First  we  have  a 
DMCrical  catechism  —  Hesiod  the  exa- 
onner,  and  Homer  the  respondent; 
tbea  a  sort  of  Hellenic  crambo— He- 
siod singing  one  verse*  and  Homer 
filUng  up  the  meanins;  with  another ; 
tbea  a  second  bout  of  the  catechism — 


of  which  a  single  sample,  quite  equal 
to  the  original  may  suffice : 

"Hbsiod. 

''  To  this  one  question,  tbou  the  answer 
name — 

How  many  Qreeks  to  Troy's  prond  ram- 
parts camet" 

<*  HoMaa. 
**  Fifty   red  fires  beneath  the    ramparts 

burn'd, 
And  fifty  spite  at  eyerv  fire  were  tum'd ; 
These  fifty  spits  full  nfty  gigots  graced, 
And  thrice  three  hundred  Greeks  around 
each  joint  were  placed  !** 

••  Observe  the  calculation,  50  X  50 
r»2500X  900  «=»  2,250,000,  and  com. 
pare  it  with  the  estimate  and  the  re* 
mark  of  Thuc^^dides  1*  But  enough 
of  a  fiction,  which  would  have  affora- 
ed  so  fine  a  scope  for  a  man  of  real 
imagiDation."t 

^  Mimtaaiivs. 
*<He  is  among  the  many  poets  who  never 
make  us  laugh  or  weep ;  among  the  many 
whom  we  take  into  the  hand  like  pretty 
msectSy  turn  them  over^  look  at  them  for  a 
moment,  and  toss  them  mto  the  grass  again. 
The  earth  swarms  with  these  ;  they  life 
their  season,  and  others  similar  come  into 
life  next 

"  PoiTaT. 
'*To  me  it  appears  that  poetry  ought 
neither  to  be  all  body  nor  all  soul.  Beau- 
tiful features,  limbs  compact,  sweetness  of 
voice,  and  easiness  of  transition,  belong  to 
the  Deity  who  inspires  and  represents  it 
We  may  loiter  by  the  stream,  and  allay  our 
thhat  as  it  runs,  out  we  should  not  be  for- 
bidden the  larger  draught  for  the  deeper 
well. 

"Elo«itinob  ov  Pieiclbs. 
**  Atlast  1  have  heard  him  speak  in  public 
"  Apollo  may  shake  the  rocks  of  Delphi, 
and  may  turn  the  pious  pale ;  my  Pericles 
rises  with  serenity ;  his  voice  hath  at  once 
left  his  lips,  and  entered  the  heart  of 
Athens  The  vialent  and  desperate  tremble 
in  every  hoetile  city  ;  a  thunderbolt  seems 
to  have  split  in  the  centre,  and  to  have 
scattered  its  sacred  fire  onto  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  Qreeoe. 

None  the  worse  is  that  noble  image 
for  being  borrowed  at  first  hand  from 
Aristopmines,  at  second  hand  from  Ci- 
cero, a  third  hand  from  Pliny,  Plu- 
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tarch,  or  Lodginus,  and  at  fourth  hand 
from  MiltoD.    But  we  had  forgotten. 
/  Mr.  Landor  never  borrows.    'Tis  only 
a  coincidence. 

'*  ScuLPTCRE,  Painting,  and  Poetrt.*' 
''Sculpture  has  made  great  advances  in 
my  time,"  (Pericles  is  speaking)  ♦*  paint- 
ing still  greater;  for  until  the  last  forty 
years  it  was  inelegant  and  rude.  Sculp- 
ture can  go  no  farUier ;  painting  can ;  she 
may  add  scenery  and  climate  to  her  forms. 
She  may  give  to  Philoctetes  not  only  the 
wing  of  the  sea-bird,  wherewith  he  cods 
the  throbbing  of  his  wound ;  not  only  the 
bow  and  quiver  at  his  feet,  but  likewise  the 
gloomy  rocks,  the  Vulcanian  vaults,  and 
the  distant  fires  of  Lemnos,  the  fierce  in- 
habitants subdued  by  |Nty,  the  remorseless 
betrayer,  and  the  various  emotions  of  his 
retiring  friends.  Her  rei^n  is  boiindless, 
but  the  fairer  aad  the  richer  part  of  her 
dominions  lies  with  the  Odyssea.  Paints 
ing,  by  degrees,  will  perceive  her  advan- 
tages over  sculpture;  but  if  there  are 
pacta  be  I  ween  sculpture  and  painting,  there 
are  parajoiigs  between  painting  and  poetry. 
The  difference  is,  that  of  a  lake  confined  by 
mountains,  and  a  river  running  on  througn 
all  the  varieties  of  scenery,  perpetual  and 
unimpeded.  Sculpture  and  painting  are 
moments  of  life;  poetry  is  life  itself,  and 
every  thing  around  it  and  above  it." 

Right,  Walter  Savage  !  —  except 
that  Pericles  would  not  have  said  Tpara^ 
sangs,  a  word  which  his  contemporary 


Herodotus  finds  it  necessary  to  define. 
Drop  the  alliteration,  and  read  stadia. 
In  like  manner  we  suggest  that  As- 

?a8ia  iKould  hardly  have  written 
conoclast,* — ^not  having  been  much 
conversant,  we  presume^  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical wars  of  the  eighth  century, 
or  the  phraseology  of  Johannes  Dama- 
scenus. 

What  a  graceful  transition  that  re- 
mark would  afibrd  us  to  our  chapter  of 
mistakes!  Here  we  have  them— a 
dozen  at  least—**  gross  as  a  mountain, 
open,  palpable.''  And  some  eight 
or  nine  ''marvellous  coincidences," 
with  critical  sentiments  previously  pro- 
mulgated in  periodical  works  which 
Mr.  Landor  never  reads,  and  a  fair 
assortment  of  unforgivable  offences, 
resulting  from  the  most  perverse  deter- 
mination to  make  modern  politics  of 
the  loathsomest  character  paiss  through 
an  ancient  medium,  dbtorted  to  suit 
the  sinner's  purposes.  But  for  this 
month  Influenza---grisly  power— steps 
in  to  ward  the  mfMlitated  blow,  w© 
are  writhing  under  the  crisis  of  a  third 
attack  withm  ten  weeks — head,  hand, 
and  universal  frame  prostrated  in  all 
their  faculties.  So  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  begin  our  next  paper— when 
the  ^  foul  &nd"  shall  have  been  i^leas- 
ed  to  give  us  leave — with  these  stimu- 
lating topics. 


PABENTAL  LOVB. 


BT  THE  8EBTCHER. 


i  saw  three  maidens,  and  a  child  did  sit 

In  mid>t  of  them  ;  and  as  they  danced  round. 

Come,  let  us  tend,  they  cried,  our  garden  ground, 

And  see  our  plant,  His  time  we  cherish  it ; 

And  as  they  spoi  ted  in  such  merry  fit 

His  fresh  bright  forhead  with  a  wreath  they  crown'd. 

And  wavM  their  hands,  bidding  their  spells  abound  ; 

One  gave  him  health,  and  one  beauty,  and  one  wit^ 

It  Mrasa  drenm.  and  vanished — but  there  grew 

Daily  in  mv  observance,  one  so  fair, 

So  like  a  plant — it  ever  did  imbue 

With  that  dream's  promi^  all  my  love,  my  care  ; 

And  many  times  1  thought  the  gmces  smiled 

On  the  sweet  boyhood  of  my  gentle  child. 


♦  P.  98. 
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The  King's  speeck  has  told,  us  all 
tbat  we  expected,  and  has  told  us  no- 
thing. A  recapitulation  of  the  few 
topics  which  have  been  flunff  from 
newspaper  to  newspaper  for  the  last 
fix  months*  and  the  shadowy  promise 
of  a  few  measures  to  which  the  Lords 

Sve  the  death-blow  at  the  dose  of 
i  last  session.  But  the  Kine's  speech 
is  merely  the  drop-scene  of  the  drama, 
always  the  same,  always  the  mere 
cover  for  the  emptiness  of  the  stage, 
and  always  swept  aside  when  the  true 
actioB  begins. 

To  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  state 
of  Parliament  we  must  look  to  the 
conditioB  of  parties    when   the  two 
Houses  last    finished    their   labors. 
First,  of  the  Cabinet.    Have  they  re- 
ceived  any  accession  of  ability,  of  po- 
pular force,  or  piirsonal  fame  1   None. 
I/)rd  Melbourne,  in  his  nightgown  and 
slippers,  Lord  John  RusSdl,  equally 
renowned  as  historian,  poet,  orator,  and 
statesman.  Lord  Palmerston,  the  ob- 
ject of  unlimited  burlesque,  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  the  obscure  creature  of  the 
counting-house,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
notoriously  plunged  in  financial  per- 
nlexities  every  Iwur, still  constitute  the 
Ministry.  We  may  pass  by  the  harm- 
less clamor  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  and  the  senile  babbling  of  old 
Lord  Holland.     Brougham  has  been 
tried,  and  has  thrown  them  off.    All 
their  ei^rts  to  buttress  their  crazy  pile 
have  failed,  and  they  now  trust,  like 
the  Turks,  to  the  chance  which  pro- 
tects idiots  and  children.    And  tnoso 
are  the  men  to  hold  the  government 
of  the  British  empire!    This  mixture 
of  the  presumptuous  and  the  imbe- 
cile, the  audacious  and  the  cowardly, 
the  arrogant  and  the  servile,  is  to 
shape  the  destinies  of  England !  This 
cannot  last  long.    With  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  empire  rising  against  them 
on  one  side,  and  the  rage  of  Radical- 
ism dashing  against  their  mouldering 
ramparts  on  the  other,  they  must  em- 
brace the  only  alternative,  and  either 
resign,  or  throw  themselves  on  that 
furious  billow  which  will  never  sink 
till   it    carries  them  on   to   revolu- 
tion. 

We  now  come  to  the  Conservatives, 
Tkcir  condition  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  was  triumphant.  They  had 
risen  almost  to  a  majority  in  the  Ckmi- 
moos.  They  bad  with  them  the  entire 
TOL.  xu.  26 


voice  of  the  Lords.  They  had ,  more 
than  both,  the  voice  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  nation.  Combining  modera- 
tion with  force,  and  constitutional 
knowledge  with  manly  determhiation, 
thev  had  baffled,  nay,  more  than  baf- 
fied,  they  had  crushed  every  lawless 
measure  of  the  Cabinet.  They  go- 
verned the  Cabinet,  The  misera- 
Me  nunistep  dared  not  stir  a  step  but 
by  permission  of  the  powerful  hand 
that  alternately  guided  and  repelled 
him.  Every  measure  was  framed  not 
with  a  view  to  its  fitness,  but  to  the 
authority  of  Opposition.  Nothing 
could  be  issued  without  the  imprima- . 


tur  of  the  Lords.  Every  flighty  at- 
tempt  to  catch  the  popular  gaze  was 
preceded  by  a  pilot  balloon  to  find  out 


the  current  of  o[>inion  from  the  Lords. 
All  was  palliation,  adaptation,  and 
emendation.  No  travelling  mounte- 
bank ever  more  anxiously  opened  hia 
booth  with  an  eye  to  the  magistrate, 
dispensed  his  nostrums  more  in  terror 
of  the  law,  or  more  suddenly  closed 
the  whole  establishment,  when  the 
hand  of  the  law  threateoed  to  extin- 
guish his  fraudulent  trade. 

The  leaders  of  Opposition  were  the 
three  leading  men  or  the  empire,  not 
in  the  eyes  of  England  alone,  but  of 
Europe.  While  the  ministers  were 
unknown  beyond  their  desks,  the 
names  of  Wellin^on,  Lyndhurst,  and 
Peel  were  heard  m  every  council,  ev» 
ery  court,  and  every  senate  of  the  ci- 
vilized  world. 

Have  they  fallen  oflf  since?  The 
fame  of  Wellington  is  perennial.  It 
is  identified  with  the  noblest  c?ra  of 
England,  with  the  proudest  memory  of 
British  M)ldiersbips  and  with  the  most 
consummate  deliverance  of  Europe.  It 
stands  at  that  height  which  can  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  by  human 
change.  An  Alp  is  not  more  imp^- 
ishable,  more  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon decays  of  nature,  more  tixed  ui 
the  region  of  perpetual  splendor. 

The  last  blow  of  the  session  was 
Ijord  Lyndhurst*s  speech.  It  was  a 
deathblow.  The  nation  instantly  rfr. 
cognised  its  force.  It  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. Nothing  cou?d  resist  it.  No 
resistance  was  attempted.  While  the 
empire  was  delighted  by  its  brilliancy, 
it  withered  the  Cabinet,  and  withered 
they  have  remained. 

Sir   Robert   Peel's  labors   during 
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the  seflBion  were  unrelaxiDg.  He 
never  lost  siKbt  of  the  Ministry.  Nei- 
ther sleight  nor  force  could  avail  them 
to  escape  from  his  powerful  hand. 
Always  possessing  the  highest  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  debate,  al- 
ways enforcing  it  by  the  clearest  ar- 
guments, and  adorning  it  with  the 
manliest  eloquence,  he  pressed  hourly 
on  the  Cabinet,  until  their  only  re- 
source from  being  extinguished  was  the 
prorogation.  Too  advanced  and  too 
eminent  for  a  conflict  with  such  adver- 
saries, he  has  before  him  the  struggle 
with  the  more  furious  strength  and 
more  envenomed  hostility  of  revohi- 
tion.    He  has  powers  for  it. 

Mox  in  oviha, 

Nunc  in  reluctantes  draoones. 

The  Hydra,  fed  on  the  bottomless 
marshes  and  poisoned  atniosphere  of 
popular  passion,  is  already  lifting  up 
Its  heads,  and  to  crush  it  will  require 
the  strength  of  a  giant.  But  it  can  be 
crushed,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence on  a  manly  people,  it  toilL 
The  speech  at  the  Glnsgow  dinner 
was  an  example  of  the  faculties,  and 
an  evidence  of  their  deniand  for  this 
final  conflict.  Its  merits  were  that  it 
was  a  great  British  declaration  of  pub- 
lic principle.  It  was  more  than  a 
party  speech,  it  was  even  more  than  a 
Parliamentary  one.  It  looked  beyond 
the  legislature,  and  extended  to  the 
empire.  Unrestricted  by  any  refer- 
ence  to  the  impressions  of  individuals, 
it  spoke  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Em- 
bodying the  soundest  wisdom  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  time,  it  pronounced 
those  maxims  of  public  morals, 
strength,  and  sincerity,  which  are  uni- 
versal and  everlasting. 

During  the  recciss,  a  long  succession 
of  celebrations  of  Conservative  princi- 

?le  took  place  throughout  England. 
*be  character  of  those  meetings  was 
decisive  of  the  comprehensiveness, 
vigor,  and  truth  of  the  great  change 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  public 
mind.  It  was  clear,  that  the  timidity 
which  had  suffen*d  the  Reform  Bill  to 
be  passed,  and  which  had  equally  suf- 
fered Parliament  to  be  filled  with  the 
creatures  of  the  mob,  was  no  more ; 
that  the  country  had  resumed  the 
natural  spirit  of  Englismen,  and  that 
thenci'forth  the  struggle  of  principle 
would  be  maintained  with  the  intrepi- 
dity  of  truth.  It  was  to  be  observed, 
that  those  meetings  were  not  construc- 
ts by  the  leaders  of  Conservatism  in 
public  life,  that  their  chairmen  and 


speakers  were  in  general  persons  but 
little  known  beyond  their  own  coun* 
ties,  and  that  their  sentiments  were 
utterly  untinged  with  any  of  that 
reserve  and  caution  which  almost 
necessarily  belong  to  Parliamemary 
partisatis,  but  that  they  were  plain, 
straightforward,  often  indignant,  and 
always  ardent  expressions  of  feeling 
for  the  degraded  condition  of  their 
country,  and  of  disgust  for  the  Whig- 
papist  faction  which  held  it  in  fetters. 

It  was  equally  to  be  observed,  that 
in  those  meetings  men  of  every  rank 
joined ;  yet  that  there  was  a  peculiar- 
ity in  their  junction.  The  first  who 
united,  on  those  occasions,  were  chief- 
ly persons  of  the  better  condition  of 
middle  life.  The  landed  gentry,  bar- 
risters, clergy,  add  respectable  men 
of  the  other  established  professions. 
The  original  impulse  was  decidedly 
of  the  middle  order.  That  order,  in 
which  it  has  been  so  oAen  said  that 
the  streii^h  of  English  opinion  and 
English  virtue  unequivocal  I  v  consists. 
As  those  meetings  acquired  force,  they 
invited  Peers  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  join  them.  As  they  acquired 
additional  force,  they  opened  their 
doors  to  the  more  intelligent  nnM>ng 
the  working  classes.  Those  classes 
again  formed  associations  amonf 
themselves,  and  the  manly,  pious,  and 
principled  feelings  of  attachment  to 
the  religion  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land have  thus  spread  large  and  deep 
through  those  very  portions  of  society 
on  which  theartinces  of  rebellion  had 
been  most  eagerly  employed,  and 
which  were  conceived  to  be  the  natu- 
ral abettors  of  all  revolution. 

But  if  the  nature  of  the  change  was 
to  bo  still  more  powerfully  illustrated, 
it  was  by  the  contrast  of  the  Whig 
dinners.  They  were  in  all  points  the 
direct  reverse.  In  number  not  one  to 
fiKy.  In  attendance  meagre,  vulgar, 
riotous,  and  disunited.  As  to  their 
component  parts,  utterly  abandoned 
by  all  the  higher  and  more  honor  ible 
ranks  of  the  community,  by  the  Peer- 
age, the  clergy,  the  great  proprietors 
of  land,  by  all  but  a  fvw  ofiiciul  adher- 
ents of  the  Cabinet  in  the  several 
counties,  and  a  few  of  those  Members 
of  Parliament  who  were  notoriously 
creoturesof  the  Ministry.  In  another 
point,  the  contrast  was  not  less  strik- 
ing. Not  one  of  those  meetings  ap- 
pears to  have  been  spontaneous.  Sonne 
Member  of  the  Government  was  re- 
gularly sent  to  canvass  an  invitation  for 
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himself;  and,  through  his  personal  and 

Soliticalconncctions,  construct  a  public 
loner.  Thus  Spring  Rice  was  sent 
to  Limerick  to  try  the  temptations  of 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
make  a  defence  of  the  Minister.  Thus 
Lord  Glenelg  was  sent  to  Inverness 
to  play  the  part  of  owl  in  the  sunshine, 
aod  make  a  defence  of  the  Ministry. 
Thus  the  Attorney.General  y^  sent 
to  Edinburgh  to  tell  his  Radical  con- 
stituents the  undiscoverable  merits  of 
a  Ministry  which  had  done  nothing 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  take  to 
himself  the  merit  of  having  saved  the 
Prime  Minister  from  the  clutches  of 
the  law  in  an  action  for  aduUery. 

Id  fact,  all  the  demonstrations  of 
public  feeling  on  the  Ministerial  side 
were  the  work  of  plan,  of  labor,  of 
stratagem,  of  the  influence  of  those 
good  things  of  which  a  minister  sup- 
plicating for  the  popular  shout  b  sup- 
posed to  be  the  direct   depositary. 
But  let  those  forced  and  systematic 
toils  for  popularity  be  taken  asthev  are. 
Let  those  fabricated  feelings  and  can- 
▼assed  celebrntions  be  contrasted,  for 
a  moment,  with  the  free  and  open,  the 
unpremeditated  and  powerful  displays 
of  the  true  public  heart,  exhibited  in 
every  county  of   Endand,  pouring 
upon  us  till  the  public  journals  cannot 
iSnd  words  to  vary  their  description, 
till  the  language  of  loyalty  seems  to 
be  the  common  language  of  the  realm, 
and  till  those  noble  evidences  of  the 
true  national  mind  are  rendered  al- 
most superfluous  by  their  acknowl- 
edged and    uncontested  superiority. 
With  those  evidences  before  us,  what 
possible  doubt  can  there  be  that  the 
nation  'is  beginning  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity for  the  exertion .  of  its  powers — 
that,  like  the  blind  man  by  the  way. 
side,  its   quick  ear  has  caught   the 
■ound  of  deliverance,  and  its  only  out- 
cry now  is,  that  the  last  scale  may  be 
taken  from  its  eyes? 

But  a  third  party  has  sprung  up, 
bitter,  loud-toneued,  and  utterly  un- 
priocipled — Radicalism — the  last  birth 
(^  that  low  hypocrisy  by  which  the 
Whigs  have  so  long  pampered  the 
▼anity  of  the  rabble— Radicalism,  the 
open  champion  of  overthrow,  the  pro- 
fessed clamorer  for  revolution,  de- 
manding endless  change,  and,  with  a 
precipitate  foUj^,  untaught  hy  the  old 
miseries  of  national  convulsion,  and 
with  a  sanguinary  frenzy  incurable 
hot  by  its 'own  pikes  and  scaffolds,  re- 
joicing in  the  hope  of  national  evil. 


If  some  ^reat  painter  of  the  passions 
should  ariso,  with  what  colors  of  gloom 
and  terror  would  he  embody  the  time ! 
in  what  featui*e8  of  conscious  guilt  and 
late  remorse  would  he  paint  the  form 
of  that  feeble  yet  criminal  Cabinet  who 
have  bound  themselves  in  the  spell  of 
those  masters  of  evil — ^the  Macbeth  of 
a  truer  history  listening  to  his  fate  from 
the  spirits  of  darkness,  evoked  with 
rites  of  profanation  and  blood  !  Can 
any  man  who  hears  the  meagre  pro- 
testations of  that  Cabinet  againt  fac- 
tion doubt  that  they  feel  themselves 
already  in  its  power  1 

It  is  easy  to  talk  lightly  of  those 
things.  There  are  indolent  minds 
whicn  care  nothing  for  the  deepest 
public  change,  provided  it  seems  not 
likely  to  molest  their  own  pillows. 
There  are  others  who  care  for  no  con- 
sequences whatever,  if  they  think  that 
they  will  not  occur  until  they  them- 
selves are  out  of  the  world.  There 
are  still  more  who  will  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  a  second  thought 
upon  the  subject,  or  obstinately  and 
fi>oli8hly  persevere  in  thinking  that 
nothing  evil  can  occur,  because  ex- 
treme evil  has  not  yet  fallen  upon  the 
country.  Let  the  reader  consider 
whether  he  is  in  any  of  those  classes, 
and  learn  that  it  is  to  such  apathy  that 
the  whole  menace  of  national  ruin  is 
due  at  this  moment.  The  villany  which 
threatens  the  Constitution  would  not 
have  dared  to  lift  iis  head,  if  the  vigi- 
lance  of  England  had  been  awake  to 
the  ^owlh  of  this  reptile  adversary. 
But  let  apathy  itself  hear  what  are  the 
actual  oeclarations  of  Radicalism, 
and  then  ask  how  would  it  be  possible 
for  laws,  religion,  or  public  peace  to 
subsist  from  the  moment  when  they 
were  realized.  At  the  dinner  to  the 
representatives  of  Bath  in  January, 
a  muster  of  Radicalism,  a  leadii^ 
speaker  thus  gave  the  Radicals'  con- 
fession of  faitn : — *•  Our  demands  are 
for  Annual  Parliaments^  Universal 
Suffrage^  and  Vote  by  Ballot,  In  ad- 
dition, the  House  of  Lords  must  be  re- 
formed:' 

Now,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  complete  operation  of  any  one 
of  these  four  measures  would  be  a  De- 
mocracy. The  operation  of  the  whole 
four  would  go  still  further  than  a  De- 
mocracy, and  would  be  Anaboht. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance.  Annual 
Parliaments  to  become  law.  What 
man  of  any  chancter,  substance,  pro- 
fession, or  landed  property  could  be  a 
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candidate  afier  the  first  few  trials? 
Time,  fortune,  aod  talent  would  be 
wasted  wiih  an  inefTectiveness  Ihat 
would  rapidly  disgust  every  man  of  re- 
spectability. The  return  for  a  county 
now  costs,  at  the  most  reduced  rate  of 
Reform,  about  4000/.  The  keenest  cut- 
ting  down  of  those  expenses  will  al- 
ways leave  room  for  heavy  demands 
on  the  purse  of  any  candidate  who  is 
supposed  able  to  meet  them.  There 
will  be  placards,  agents,  canvassers, 
dinners,  conveyances,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  expenses,  while  there  is  any 
chance  of  their  being  paid.  And  all 
this  for  the  precarious  seat  of  one  year ! 
that  year  beinff  partly  occupied  in  can- 
vassing, and  the  Parliament  being  al- 
ways  sure,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  all 
experience,  of  being  dissolved  before 
the  regulated  time.  The  average  du- 
ration of  the  actual  Parliamentaiy 
year  would  probably  not  exceed  six 
months.  This  would  soon  drive  every 
candidate  of  respectability  out  of  the 
field.  But  other  candidates  would  not 
be  wanting.  The  characterless,  the 
penniless,  the  unprincipled,  the  whole 
crowd  of  those  who,  in  default  of 
having  any  thing  else  to  sell,  sell 
themselves,  would  be  the  perpetual 
hirelings  of  the  mob.  Canvassing 
would  be  their  profession.  They  would 
pay  nothing,  because  it  was  known 
that  they  could  pay  nothing.  But 
ftedges  to  every  frantic  caprice  of  the 
nK>b  would  be  the  price  of  their  ad- 
mission  to  the  hustines.  And  the  per- 
formance of  those  pledges  would  be 
the  price  of  their  existence  in  the 
House.  Every  new  villain,  who  hoped 
to  gain  in  the  common  division  of  the 
spoil,  would  outbid  his  villain  prede- 
cesser,  and,  with  a  legislature  whose 
only  principle  was  robbery,  what 
would  be  the  security  of  a  shilling  in 
the  pocket  of  any  honest  man  I  Yet 
annual  Parliaments  are  the  open  de- 
mand of  the  Radicals,  and  if  we  suf- 
fer them  once  to  become  our  mastf^rs, 
annual  Parliaments  they  will  have. 
Even  triennial  Parliaments,  the  most 
moderated  demand  of  their  most  mod- 
crate  portion,  would  rapidly  have  the 
same  result.  Radicalism  must  be  re- 
siited  with  all  our  heart  and  strength, 
or  we  shall  see  civil  convulsion,  con- 
fiscation of  property^  tyranny  (  ver  the 
nerson,  banishnnent,  and  loss  of  life. 
Kp  human  power  can  sustain  England 
against  the  direst  extremities  of  ruin, 
if  her  indolence  shall  have  once  suf- 


fered  Radicalism  to  have  the  upper 
hand. 

Or  take  the  instance  of  Universal 
Suffrage.  What  would  be  the  value  of 
pniperty  an  hour,  if  every  wrel<;h  who 
walRs  the  streets  were  to  be  entitled  to 
return  members  to  Parliament !  If  the 
whole  vice,  vileness,. dishonesty,  begga- 
ry, and  corruption  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  towns  w  ere  let  loose  to  elect 
representatives,  the  influence  of  char- 
acter, property,  name,  old  connections^ 
old  services, all  that  constitutes  the  gen- 
erous, manly,  and  substantial  ground^ 
of  popularity,  would  be  trampl^  down 
by  a  countless  rabble,  exulting  in  its 
power  of  revenge,  and  roaring  for  some 
Hunt  or  Cobbett.  Thev  would  inevita- 
bly choose  men  after  their  own  hearts^ 
Highwaymen,  pickpockets,  Ibrgers* 
coiners,  gaming  housekeepers,  the  vil- 
est  instruments  of  the  vilest  sources  ef 
existence,  the  man  of  fraud,  the  man 
of  plunder,  the  man  of  blood — thos» 
would  be  the  electors ;  the  nnofe  re- 
putable  classes  would  be  in8tantl7 
swamped  at  the  hustings,  and  the  most 
profligate,  audacious,  and  promising 
oargamer  would  be  the  man  of  the 
day.  With  658  men  of  this  class  to 
make  the  laws  of  England,  to  ^uard 
its  property,  and  sustam  its  religion,, 
what  wMst  be  the  result  to  England  ? 

Or  take  the  Vote  hy  BaUet.  An 
acknowledged  and  b&<»  <;^y)edient  to 
allow  the  voter  to  promise  one  tl^pg, 
and  do  another ;  a  public  privilege  of 
lyifigt  and  a  private  one  of  corruption. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  elections  would  become  a  mat^ 
ter  of  bribery,  while  there  was  any 
candidate  able  to  bribe  ?  What  would 
the  man  of  the  purse  have  to  do,  but 
to  send  his  agent  into  the  clute  of 
voters,  and  to  say  to  each  coterie,  "If 
my  man  is  returned,  fiAy  or  five  hun- 
dred pounds  will  be  forthcoming  for 
the  club;  if  he  is  thrown  out,  the 
fault  is  yours,  and  you  shall  not  have 
a  shilling."  And  the  ballot  would 
have  this  peculiar  attraction  for  such 
a  trafBc,  that  there  being  no  presumed 
possibility  of  knowing  now  the  indi- 
vidual voted,  there  would  be  no  actual 
possibility  of  examining  his  vote  on  a 
petition,  no  power  of  proving  bribery 
against  him,  and  of  course  an  the  na- 
tural precautions  now  adopted  to  pre- 
vent excessive  corruption  would  be 
abandoned  as  useless.  It  is  true,  that 
bribery  itself  woul^  at  length  be  almn- 
doned ;  but  it  would  be  only  by  the 
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ftOure  of  indiyidual  means.  But 
wheo  niooe^  was  no  more  in  the  mar- 
ket, other  influences,  still  more  ha- 
zardous, would  take  its  place.  Pledges 
to  divide  the  public  property  among 
the  populace  would  be  the  more  tempt- 
ing bribe.  The  extinction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  the  robbery  of  the 
public  creditor,  the  lowering  of  rents, 
the  spoliation  of  all  property  dedica- 
ted to  religious  objects — those  would 
be  the  more  comprehensive  corrup- 
tions of  a  populace,  which,  working 
in  the  dark,  and  freed  by  the  ballot 
from  all  considerations  of  personal 
character,  would  hurry  on  from  one 
rapine  to  another*  until  oil  was  pil- 


VVe  ask  any  man  of  sense,  whether 
this  catastrophe  would  not  be  inevita- 
ble ?  We  ask  of  the  Radical  himself, 
whether  he  does  not  contemplate  a 
democracy,  and  by  democracy  an 
overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  a  change  of  property,  a  repub- 
lic, a  revoiution  ? 

But  are  we  not  to  ask  Englishmen, 
where  is  the  shadow  of  a  necessity  for 
those  tremendous   changes?     What 
outrage  is  effected  against  the  liberty 
of  the  sabject!— what  tyranny  on  con- 
science 1— what    threat    of    despotic 
power  from  the  throne? — what    cor- 
ruptioD  of  justice?    Is  not  England 
the  freest,  the  fairest,  the  wealthiest, 
the  most  fully  employed,  the  most 
prosperous  portion  of  the  glooe  ?  And 
why  are  we  to  stab  all  this  to  the  heart, 
and  fling  the  national  prosperity  into 
tlie  grave,  merely    to  try  whether  it 
may  or  may  not  start  up  from  its  dis- 
solution in  some  more  vigorous  form  ? 
Has  any  man  countc^d    the  cost  of 
those  gratuitous  experiments  on  the 
frame  of  a  mighty  kingdom  ?    What, 
iHit  the  mo^  extravagant  folly,  or  the 
most  wanton  malice,  is  it  that  would 
throw  the  constitution  into  the  flames 
of  civil  discord,  merely  to  see   into 
wbatshapes  its  noble  metal  would  run 
among  tne  embers  of  the  empire? 
What  sullen  frenzy  or  Satanic  guilt 
would  raise  the  image  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Moloch  amoni;  us,  and  fill  it 
with  nunwin  victims,  only  to  take  the 
augury  from  their  cries,  and  fertilize 
the  spot  of  the  sacrifice  with   their 
ashes? 

We  call  upon  the  whole  energy  of 

the  British  people  to  resist  thi-  fraudu- 

l^t  and  implacable  enemy  of  God 

and  man.    Radicalism  must  be  crush- 
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ed.  Its  hand  is  against  eyery  man, 
every  man's  hand  must  be  against  it. 
The  pietjr,  the  vigor,  the  learning,  the 
constitutional  integrity,  the  indignant 
native  virtue  of  England  must  be  sum- 
moned to  the  struggle ;  and  unless  we 
are  abimdoned  by  the  supreme  source 
of  all  virtue,  hope,  and  help,  and  aban- 
doned  for  our  old  apathy  and  our 
deepening  crimes,  we  shall  plunge  it 
in  the  abyss  from  which  it  arose. 
Satan  shall  be  bound  I 

But  Radicalism  has  one  virtue,  the 
ruffian's  virtue,  courage.  It  is  the 
direct  reverse  of  Whiff  hypocrisy.  It 
leaves  the  grovelling,  mwnmg,  perfidi- 
ous spirit  of  Whiggism  immersed  in 
its  own  baseness.  It  resists  the  Tories, 
but  it  tramples  on  the  Whigs.  It  puts 
its  heel  on  the  loftiest  of  them,  and  pro- 
nounces all  bis  motives  contemptible, 
and  all  his  actions  "worthy  of  his  mo- 
tivcs.  It  draws  up  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  whole  party  as  against  a 
gang  of  political  swindlers,  and  pro* 
nounces  them  naked  of  all  character. 
It  stigmatizes  them  as  a  nest  of  coiners, 
counterfeiting  the  sterling  circulation 
of  honor  by  their  own  base  metal. 
Roebuck  asserts,  without  any  circum- 
locution, that  *nhe  Whigs  have  deceiv- 
ed and  defrauded  the  people.*'  Colonel 
Napier  says,  with  as  little  apology, 
"That  on  the  fall  of  the  Wellington 
Ministry,  the  Whigs  came  fawning  on 
the  people,  rnd  offered  to  letfd  the 
movement  which  they  were  determin- 
ed to  mislead.  The  Irish  said,  Give  us 
our  rights,  or  give  us  our  Parliament, 
that  we  may  do  justice  to  ourselves. 
What  said  the  Whig  government  ?  It 
saiil,  No,  we  wHl  give  you  civil  war. 
We  will  give  you  the  sword  to  smite, 
the  torch  to  burn,  the  whip  to  torture, 
and  the  halter  to  bang  >ou  with."  And 
all  this  was  fUlowcKl  by  tremendous 
cheers. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  party,  suspect- 
ed by  all,  hated  by  all,  disdainea  by 
all,  and  the  master  of  all. — The  part^ 
of  the  Popish  priesthood  ;  sustained  by 
the  rent,  and  headed  by  O'Connell. 
Utterly  insignificant  in  individual  abi- 
lity,  with  the  single  exception  of  its 
leader,  obscure  in  personal  name,  and 
despised  in  personal  character,  still,  by 
its  very  want  of  principle,  it  sways  the 
Cabinet.  If  it  possessed  principle,  it 
could  not  so  flexibly  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  a  cause  essentially  Jesuiti- 
cal. But  ready  to  move  in  any  direc- 
tion at  a  nod,  it  thus  keeps  its  power 
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«8  an  arbiter.  It  is  the  sword  and 
belt  which  the  barbarian  leader  of  the 
Popish  invasion  arrogantly  flings  into 
the  British  scale. 

But,  to  give  testimony  more  direct 
than  our  own*  we  take  an  authority 
which  has  just  challenged  public  at- 
tention. 

The  writer  to  whose  opinions  we 
allude,^  is  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  re- 
sident in  the  north  of  Ireland.  A 
Whicr,  strong  upon  all  the  weak  points 
of  Whiggism,  an  advocate  for  every 
one  of  those  measures  of  fatal  liberality 
which  have  plunged  the  empire  into 
successive  deptiis  of  danger.  A  de- 
claimer  against  all  restrietioas  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  which  (forgetting 
that  they  Bre  mere  defences  of  the 
public  peace)  he  pronounces  to  be  re- 
strictions on  liberty  of  conscience ;  and 
loudly  demanding  why  power  should 
not  be  as  safely  coni^deci  to  Papists  as 
to  Protestants ;  equally  forgetting  the 

freat  essential  distinction,  that  the 
tepist  exercises  his  power  to  perse- 
cute,  and  does  so  on  the  principles  of 
his  church,  while  the  Protestant  faith 

Srohibits  all  persecvtion  ;  that  Popery 
eclares  all  heretics  condemned  toeter- 
nal  sufiferiDgs,  and,  therefore,  declares 
itself  authorised  to  torture  the  body  to 
redeem  the  soul ;  while  Protestantism 
pronounces  that  cruelty  can  never  be 
the  source  of  good — that  the  tyranny 
of  roan  can  never  be  virtue,  and  that 
the  use  of  the  rack  and  the  scaffold  to 
coerce  l)6lief  is  only  murder. 

Yet  we  find  this  liberal,  this  thorough 
W^ig,  this  man  varnished  all  over  with 
the  most  flaunting  colors  of  the  new 
school,  actually  so  penetrated  with  a 
sense  of  the  atrocity  of  the  Popish 
faction,  from  seeing  its  workings  on 
the  spot,  that  be  nnconsciously  throws 
down  his*  dd  weight  of  Whig  preju- 
dices,  and  starts  Rnrward  to  summon 
his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  Im- 
minent ruin.  He  thus  unhesitatingly 
declares  his  slow  and  compulsory  con- 
victioDt  that  the  Popish  Association  is 
.  the  prime  agent  of  national  haz  ^nl. 

**!  have  paid  some  atiention,"  says 
he,  "to  the  progress  of  our  public 
afiairs,and,  I  fear,  it  Is  because  I  have 
looked  on  tbem  hnpartially,  that  they 
seem  the  more  deplorable  and  despe- 
rate." He  thus  pursues,  ••  We  are  told 
by  the  National  Association  that  they 


have  claims  to  an  indefhiite  extent.  Bicf 
they  cannot  say  how  far  their  dewiands 
may  be  carried,  for  that  mtist  depend  on 
unknoum  events !  They  tell  us,  howev- 
er, that  what  would  have  satisfied  them 
a  year  or  two  ago,  will  fail  very  short  of 
satisfying  them  now.  And  that  what- 
ever is  offered,  will  be  received  in 
part,  because  it  will  enable  them  to 
proceed  in  their  incessant  importuni- 
ties with  the  better  prospect  of  success* 
The  demandant  may  be  a  gainer  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  but  there 
cannot  be  a  reciprocity  en  advantage. 
And  as  peace  alone  could  be  the  price 
oIl  concemiQTi,  the  xalme  is  not  likety  to 
he  reaU%ed,  The  principle  wiil  apply 
equally  to  individuals,  members,  ana 
nations." 

Next,  as  to  Lord  Mulgrave— «  The 
position  in  which  they  have  beea 
pleased  to  place  our  Lord  Lieutenant, 
appears  somewhat  ludicrous.  They 
boast  ^f  his  favor,  and  say  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  countenance  is 
necessarv  to  his  protection.  If  we  may 
believe  them,  they  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness under  his  patronage.  I  wish  they 
would  place  a  board  over  their  shop 
door,  announcing  that  they  are  *  mis- 
chief-makers to  the  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land,'  and  Mieensed  to  deal  in  sedi- 
tion.' They  confer  all  the  honor 
thev  can  upon  his  excellency.  Tht^ 
call  the  process  of  their  manufectory 
Muigravizing,  ♦  ♦  *  In  the  north 
of  Ireland,  we  cannot  account  for  a 
toleration  of  the  *  association*  in  the 
metro|»olis;  nor  reconcile  the  endu- 
rance of  it  with  the  prosecutions  which 
are  now  pending  over  hundreds  for 
having  walked  in  procession  as  Or- 
aneemen  on  the  12th  of  July  last!  We 
believe  it  to  be  illegal,  and,  if  it  were 
not  permitted  by  the  government,  we 
could  not  entertain  a  aoubt  of  its  ille- 
galily.  What  say  the  law  officers?  Is 
It  their  opinion,  (we  know  what  can  be 
done  under  privile^  of  Parliament) 
that  men  may  associate  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, demand  the  repeal  of  some  sta- 
tutes, the  modification  of  some,  and 
the  enactment  of  some,  and  threaten  a 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  in  case 
of  non-compliance  1  Yet  the  Associa- 
tion aeitntes  throughout  the  year- 
avowedly  to  this  end,  unmolested.  •Sot 
Julius  ardet.'  If  lolly  is  to  be  punish* 
ed,  why  not  prosecute  crime  ? 


«  Ob^rvationf  pa  the  Pf^s^iift  Stato.of  InUndt  bf  Sir  Fiwioii  MafOiMUightmi,  B«rt 
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*Todie  fat  tretaoD  is  a  oommon efil« 
Bat,  to  be  hanged  for   oonaenee  U  the 

fnm  (he  writer's  residence  ia  the 
north  of  IreluDd  he  has  bad  peculiur 
opportuDities  ot'  seeing  the  operation 
or  this  severity  of  government  to  the 
Oraogemeo,  whose  only  crime   was 
that  of  exhibiting  an  unfushitmabie 
zeal  for  the  laith  and  freedom  of  their 
Protestant  ancestors.    **  Alter  tlje  12th 
of  July  it  was  deemed  proper  to  order 
in  iodiscriminate  prosecution  of  all 
who  bad  walked  in  procession  on  that 
day.   From  the  numbers  implicated 
within  the  limits  of  the  petty  sessions  I 
attend,  I  conclude,  that  the  amount  of 
offenders  within  the  county  of  Antrim 
must  come  to  several  hundn.^ds.  They 
will  all  be  upon  the  scale  of  suffering 
between  inconvenience  and  ruin.  Many 
of  them  will  be  oblieed  to  tramp  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  through  the  mire  to  our 
assize  town.    This,  to  be  sure,  seems 
pretty  well  adapted  to  the  exigency 
of  their  case,  for,  as  walkins  was  the 
whole  of  their  offence,  so  walking  may 
constitute  a  part  of  their  expiation. 
There  is  some  difference  indeed   be- 
tween walking  against  and  with  a 
man's  inclination.     In  Julv,  beaides, 
be  had  nothing  to  do,  and  could  be 
mred  a  day  from  the  field.    But,  in 
March  iind  April  he  will  have  the  seed 
labor  on  his  bands,  and  he  cannot  so 
conveniently  abseiit  himself  for  a  week, 
or,  as  it  nmy  chance,  a  much  longer 
p^'riod.    The  costs  which  he  must  ne- 
cessanly  incur,  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
I  should  think  that  the  law's  Slffkiiy 
would  have  been  sufficiently  vindicatr 
ed  by  the  prosecution  of  those  whose 
walkings  were  at  all  connected  with  a 
htach  if  the  peace.    I  am  sure  many 
of  the  hef^lless  people  who  have  be«> 
come  obnoxious  to  punishment  were 
nnconscioud  of  having  oflTended.    Bui. 
penalty  is  condign  to  nil." 
-    On  the    abominable   knavery,  by 
which  the  faction  disturb  the  country, 
and  yet  leave  every  actual  suffering  of 
the  peasant    disregarded,  if  not  in- 
creased. Sir  F.  Macnaughten  ju2>tly 
obfiprves, — 

"If  it  cannot  be  proved  that  our 
agitators  are  authorized  by  the  people, 
it  will  l>e  iniquitous  to  impute  agita- 
tion to  them.  *  Justice  for  Ireland.' 
If  this  incan  to  include  justice  to  the 
poor  peasant,  I  say,  be  it  so.  Every 
one  who  knovfs  any  thing  of  Irebna, 


moat  admit,  that  tlia  poor  man's  con* 
ditioii  calls  most  loudly  and  righteous- 
ly for  relief.  Believe  him,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  and  you  may  then  talk  of 
Jostice  for  Irehitnd,  without  blasphe. 
my  1  1  have  seen  a  succession  of 
governmental  and  of  agitating  sooi^ 
ties.  But  I  have  not  observed  the 
attention  of  any  directed  to  the  most 
miserable  ho¥els  that  ever  were  used 
for  the  residence  of  mankind.  Can 
H-e  relieve  from  hunger  and  cold,  and 
allow  the  forlorn  peaaant,  in  hk 
looped  and  wkidowed  r«ggedne88»aBy 
condiment  to  his  scanty  potato!  No^ 
no  I  this  doee  not  fail  wkkin  ike  dreU^ 
of  our  AgiitUof^M  ktmanity.  He  wouM 
ieed  the  poor  fellow  with  a  retbrm  of 
the  Peers !  and  season  his  mess  with  a 
purified  municipality.  But  his  physi- 
cal wants  have  been  laudably  unnoti* 
ced.  They  agitate,  however,  and  that 
is  enough.  We  can  be  aaitated  out  of 
all  our  wrongs,  and  into  all  our  rights. 
Diet,  lodging,  raiment,  are  all  compre- 
hended iu  agnation." 

On  the  contrmptible  Jesuitry  of  lan- 
guage by  which  the  foction  stimulate 
the  populace,  while  they  pretend  to 
soothe,  he  forcibly  remarks— "*  To  be 
sure,  the  rules  of  our  agitators  are  not 
very  intelligible.  The  actors  are  to 
resist  by  the  means  of  submission,  and 
to  submit  by  the  means  of  resistance. 
They  threaten  by  itviplication,  and  ex- 
clude menace  in  disimct  terms.  They 
challenge  an  adversary  to  the  field, 
but  declare  that  a  drop  of  his  blood 
shall  not  be  shed,  nor  a  hair  of  his 
head  injured  in  the  conflict  Ifnooihf 
er  agitation  will  do,  then  a  Repeal  of 
the  unum  shall  be  agitated.  Peacefiil 
agitation  and  '  war  to  the  knife.' 
What  is  tu  be  gained  by  this  Repeal, 
it  might,  before  we  have  seen  the  ba- 
lance-sheet,  be  thought  premature  to 
pronounce.  But  we  may  confidently 
.  anticipate  a  most  tremendous  extinction 
of  human  /(/e— that  of  Mr.  Bharman 
Crawford  included.  We  nmy  reckon 
upon  a  very  general  confiecmion  of  pro>- 
perty,  a  ferocious  and  bloody  despotism^ 
and  an  absolute  abolition  cfall  Hherty 
and  law." 

But  against  this  hideous  consumma- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  the  taction,  the 
writer  protests.  "No.  We  will  not 
have  a  separation  of  the  kingdom. 
Leaving  social  and  patriotic  feelings 
aside,  tnere  is  no  rational  man  who 
would  not,  for  his  own  sake,  rather 
Miter  upQa.w«r&reiaad  die  in  deiisDoe 
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of  the  unkm,  than  survive,  to  the  de- 
solatioQ  and  horrors  which  must,  as 
we  are  now  situated,  follow  from  its 
repeal.  No  repeal.  '  Death's-head  and 
cross  bones  have  no  charms  for  us.' " 

And  yet  O'Connell  is  suffered,  day 
by  day,  to  menace  the  country  with  a 
repeal  of  the  Union.  Why  is  not  the 
agitation  of  this  topic  declared  by  sta- 
tute to  be  high  treason — as  high  trea- 
son it  is  to  attempt  to  dissever  the  em- 
pire— and  the  villain  who  should 
henceforth  pronounce  it  be  hanged, 
whoever  he  might  be?  But  what  are 
the  open  demands  of  the  faction,  de- 
mands which  must  be  yielded,  or  re- 
eial  is  to  be  the  consequence  ?  **  A 
unicipal  Reform  Act  according  to 
their  own  taste — an  absolute  abolition 
of  tithes— the  appropriation  clause 
(unless  it  should  merge  in  the  abolition 
of  tithes) — a  new  (jtnd  lowered)  quali- 
fication of  voters — short  Parliaments 
— an  orfi:anic  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  they  are  to  have,  or 
else — a  breaking  up  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  sever- 
ance of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain." 

From  this  he  goes  into  the  le^l 
view  of  the  existence  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  shows  it  to  be  utterly  against 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
"If  the  Association,"  says  he,  **be 
lawful  (if  lawless,  why  is  it  endured  ?) 
we  must  conclude  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  too  feeble  to  stand  against,  or 
without  the  favor  of  a  mob  having 
profile  acy  enough  to  menace  and  in- 
suit  it.  But  the  statute  39d  of  George 
the  Third,  chap.  29,  is  still  in  force, 
entitled,  'To  prevent  the  election  or 
appf)intment  of  u ".lawful  Assemblies, 
under  pretence  of  preparing  or  pre- 
senting  petitions  or  other  addresses  to 
his  Majesty  or  the  l*arl lament.'  We 
must  udmit  that  the  Association  does 
not  proceed  under  such  or  any  other 
pretence ;  it  acts  boldly  of  iiself,  and 
IS  iui  juris. ^^ 

We  call  upon  all  honest  English- 
men to  look  well  to  themselves  at  this 
moment.  The  day  of  haimless  party 
contests  is  gone  by.  All  the  old  out- 
works of  the  Constitution  are  thrown 
down,  and  the  storm  is  now  against 
the  citadel.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere 
question  between  Whig  and  Tory, 
bul,  as  the  orators  at  the  Bath  dinner 
openly  declare,  *•  between  A  ristrocacy 
and  Democrany  ;*'  in  other  words, 
between  property  as  it  exists,  and  the 


rapine  that  desires  to  seize  it  Twelve 
months'  unresisted  progress  of  Radi- 
calism might  strip  every  landed  pro- 
prietor of  half  or  the  whole  of  tiis 
property,  bring  the  country  into  such 
a  state  of  confusion,  that  all  trade 
would  be  pantlyzed,  all  banking 
firms  run  upon,  and  half  our  mer- 
chants bankrupts.  Twelve  months' 
unresisted  progress  of  the  Popish  fac 
tion  might  utterly  destroy  the  Prot«- 
tant  church  in  Ireland,  with  it  throw 
every  shape  of  Protestantism  into  the 
jaws  of  persecution,  enact  some  furious 
tax,  inhibition,  or  composition  against 
the  Church  of  England,  whose  resist- 
ance by  the  clergy  would  produce  the 
closing  of  their  churches,  the  oiifine- 
ment  of  the  clergy  themspelves  in  dun- 
goons,  fines  and  penalties  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  most  universal  misery,  poverty, 
and  convulsion  through  the  empire. 
All  those  things  have  l^n  before,  un- 
der the  united  influence  of  Riidicalism 
and  fanaticism,  and  what  is  there  in 
human  nature  to  prevent  their  being 
again  ?  And  is  not  the  chance  of  such 
consequences  the  most  natural  sum- 
mons to  exert  every  power  of  human 
activity,vigilHnce,  and  principle,  under 
God,  to  keep  them  as  far  from  us  as 
we  can  t 

Of  the  four  parties  which  now  di- 
vide  public  opinion,  it  is  a  remarkable 
distinction,  that  the  most  desperately 
mischievous  in  its  principle  is  by  far  the 
most  persevering,  the  most  systematic, 
and  the  most  effective  in  its  progress. 
Popery,  the  sworn  enemy  of  our  reli- 
gion, our  nation,  our  freedom,  and  our 
empire,  leaves  all  at  a  di.«-tance  in  point 
of  actual  power.  The  Conservo lives, 
thouffh  growing  in  influence  with  the 
growing  apprehensions  of  ;:11  good  men, 
act  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  A  weak 
policy  at  all  times,  and  worst  of  all  now 
— the  barbarian  policy,  which  Demos- 
thenes describes  as  never  anticipoting 
the  blow,  but  clapping  its  hands  help- 
lessly  on  the  Wound.  The  Whigs  act 
upon  neither  the  defensive  nor  the  offen- 
sive ;  they  feel  themselv&s  merely  ten- 
ants at  will,  and  exert  all  their  inge- 
nuity in  contriving  to  remain  on  the 
premises  without  paying  the  rent.  In 
the  lowest  spirit  of  statp-trsffic,  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  bargain  with 
either  side,  and  having  no  other  object 
than  that  of  place,  they  have  no  other 
conception  of  policy  than  that  of  tak- 
ing the  side  which  will  longest  ensure 
them  their  salaries. 
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The  Badicals  are  bitter,  loud,  aod 
active.  But  they  are  still  few  in  the 
House;  their  leaders  are  personally 
without  weight ;  their  projects  are  too 
nakedly  furious  for  effect  in  Parlia- 
ment until  vote  by  ballot  aod  bouae- 
bdd  suffrage  shall  have  radicalized 
Parliament  itself.  Their  republican- 
ism is  too  glaring,  rash,  and  rerocioiia. 
The  Membera  oi  the  House  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  the  worship  of  the 
guillotine. 

But  it  is  the  Popish  Motion  which  is 
the  incarnation  of  evil.  It  is  o|)eoly 
proDoUDced  by  every  man  acquaiated 
with  the  present  condition  of  Ireland, 
that  it  rules  that  unhappy  country. 
It  possesses  the  whole  Irish  patronage. 
It  IS  DOW  iilluig  all  tho  higher  sitiuu 
tions  of  the  law  with  its  creatures.  It 
k  making  Judges,  Attorneys-General, 
and  Solidtors-General.  It  has  just 
made  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It  has 
just  appointed  a  Papist,  Mr.  Pigott,  to 
the  place  of  confidential  law  adviser 
to  ttie  crown  in  Ireland,  one  of  the 
most  important  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  afbirs,  for  to  his  department 
come  all  questions  relative  to  the  dis* 
pQtes  on  church  property  and  titbesi 
the  conduct  of  miagistrates,  and  the 
control  of  ibe  constabulary  forise. 
By  its  Attorney  and  Holicitors-Gene. 
ral  the  Popish  (action  puts  the  councils 
of  the  crown  Into  the  muads  of  Papists. 
It  now  openly  proclaims,  that  when 
l^rd  PluDket  can  be  driven  from  bis 
place,  it  will  have  the  Cbancellorship 
la  its  grasp.  It  has  made  the  Lord. 
Lieutenant;  it  has  made  the  Irish  Se- 
«retary.  In  short,  it  has  ma<^  the 
whole  existing  fabric  of  the  jrish  Go- 
TBrnment. 

Having  thus  established  an  ezecu* 
tire  after  its  own  heart,  it  has  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  legislature.  In 
the  General  National  Association  it 
bas  a  Parliament  to  all  intenu  and 
purposes.  In  that  Parliament  it  pro^ 
poses  public  measures,  debate  s  on  the 
leading  qui'stions  of  the  day,  poor- 
laws,  tinanccs,  &c.«  raises  taxes,  appro- 
priates them,  aod  does  all  this  in  the 
most  open  defiance,  and  with  the  most 
undisturbed  impunity.  In  this  Par- 
liament it  assembles  all  the  official 
lepresentatives  of  Popery,  the  arch- 
bbhops,  bishops,  and  interior  priest* 
hood  of  its  church,  the  lay  iordjB,  and 
public  deinagoffues^  and  thus  exhibits 
to  the  Papists  of.  Ireland  the  complete 
fotm  of  a  legislature  of  their  owa. 


In  the  mean  time,  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  domestic  government  of  the 
fiiction,  never  relaxes.  The  payment 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  is,  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  observed  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session,  rendered 
a  nullity.  The  serving  of  law  pro- 
cesses is  death  to  the  server,  and  the 
clergy,  thus  deprived  of  their  lawful 
roeansi  are  forced  to  live  on  the  charity 
of  Bngland.  The  man  who  pays  tithe 
is  memKsed  with  thedeath'a-bead  aod 
cross-bones,  and  all  resistance  to  the 
Popish  mandate  is  a  matter  of  the  tit*> 
most  peril  to  the  individual. 

But  even  this  is  too  tardy  for  the 
Association.  Within  these  few  weeks 
a  manifesto  has  been  issued,  under  the , 
hand  of  its  leader,  wbone  efiseC  must 
be  to  keep  Ireland  in  a  perpetual  state 
of «« agitation."  This  paper  is  divided 
formally  ieto  heads,  aiiid  its  object  is 
beyond  all  misundentanding.  Its  first 
section  proposes  **to  call  upon  evenf 
forith  of  Irekuuk  without  aay  delay, 
to  appoint  two  p^ci/katort  (/)  for  the 
purpose  of  forwardina;  the  objecto  of 
the  Aasooiation,and  obtaining  *  justice 
to  Ireland.' "  We  perfectly  comprei. 
bend  tlie  sort  of  pacification  sudi 
agents  would  produc^  and  the  Aeso* 
CMtion  comprehends  K  too.  A  kug 
series  of  direatioas  for  the  diuie$  ra 
those  persons  follows.  They  are  le 
be  elected,  one  by  the  populace,  and 
the  other  by  the  priest  of  the  parislk 
They  are  to  be  fiimished  with  news- 
papers, of  what  kind  and  for  what 
purpose  we  may  easRy  conjeeture. 
Another  employment  of  those  persona 
is,  to  intermedale  ia  all  faction«fi^hts^ 
for  the  purpo  e^  as  Mr.  O'Ctmnell  says^ 
of  putting  them  dovm !  Another  is,  to 
report  to  the  Association  the  names  of 
all  voters  in  the  parish,  their  landlords^ 
their  princq>les,  and  the  tw/iuAMs  that 
may  be  ei^erted  to  make  then  vote  fov 
or  tig9in§t  tkiir  country  I  In  fiict,  a  r^ 
ffukur  spy  system,  with  tlie  wrath  of 
Uie  Association,  to  keep  men's  coo* 
sciences  In  order.  Another  h^  to  pro* 
cure  the  coUections  of  the  jusdce  rent 
a  regular  tax  syntem.  Another,  te 
ascertain  the  number  oi  persons  t/l^ 
gaUy  mnd  uMasf/y  ntoi^  crjftrmcuted 
for  Hlku,  and  to  report  their  names 
and  grievances  to  the  Association.  As 
Bir.  O'Connell  pronounces  the  whole 
system  of  tithes  criminal,  bloody,  and 
so  fortb,we  may  imagine  the  purpose  of 
this  part  of  his  diplomatic  instructions. 
There  are  more  duties  of  the  same  kind 
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in  bis  list.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
tbat  his  pacificatoTM  constitute  a  com- 
plete Papist  police.  That  as  there  are 
about  two  thousand  parishes  in  Ire- 
land, he  would  thus  have  4000  regular 
and  constant  agents  in  every  corner  of 
the  country.  Besides  the  2000  priests, 
who  are  his  to  a  man,  besides  the  vo- 
lunteer partisans,  who  look  for  places 
ffreat  and  small,  from  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  judges  to  a  guagership,  or  a 
constablesbip  m  the  police.  And  above 
all,  the  secret  force  which  the  Jesuits, 
the  monkish  orders,  and  the  whole  in- 
trigue of  Popery,  Irish,  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian,  organizes  in  Ireland. 
Thus  stands  the  account  between 
England  and  the  Agitator.  It  is  with 
this  boundless  power  that  our  folly, 
our  negligence  of  Protestantism,  and 
our  criminal  forgetfulness  of  the  true 
unchangeableness  and  virulence  of 
Popery  has  armed  him. 

But,  are  we  not  to  find  some  tefuge 
in  a  Government  which  has  not  yot 
declared  itself  Papist,  and  which  now 
and  then  attempts  to  disclaim  its  mis- 
erable dependence  on  the  faction  !  Let 
us  rest  on  that  hope  if  we  will.  The 
Tery  first  night  of  the  Session  settled 
the  question. 

Lord  Melbourne's  speech  on  the 
address,  January  81,  shows  distinctly 
die  conditions  on  which  his  Ministry 
live.  ••  One  subject,"  said  this  Prime 
Minister  of  England!  *« which  had 
called  forth  the  noble  Duke's  (Wel- 
lington's) observations,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Association 
in  Ireland.  No  man  had  viewed  with 
tnore  regret  than  he  dH  the  existence 
of  that  Association,  He  did  not  think 
that  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  s/of. 
ed  to  hawe  been  imiU^  justified  its  erec- 
tion I   (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers.)" 

So  far  went  the  English  Minister, 
then  came  the  O'tJonnellite.  ''He 
could  not  help  saying,  that  proceed- 
ings had  taken  place  m  thatAssocia- 
tioo,  of  which  he  cou'd  not,  for  one^ 
approve."  No  Cabinet  aflfeir,  but 
simply  the  disapprobation  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  coffee-house  or  a  club-room. 
However,  something  more  direct  must 
be  hazarded.  ''And  I  must  in  justice 
say,"  pronounces  the  head  of  tne  Ca- 
binet  m  the  face  of  the  peerage  of 
England,  "that  their  procedings  are 
open  as  the  dav,  and  that  no  conceal- 
ment of  what  they  intended  has  taken 
place!"  Was  such  an  excuse  ever 
offered  before  for  a  knot  of  distur- 


bers,  since  the  world  was  created! 
Their  actions  are  indefensible,  says 
this  depositary  of  Government ;  their 
declared  reasons  are  unfounded  aad 
false.  But  the  plliation  is,  that  they 
are  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  in- 
suit  the  Government,  the  law,  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  nation  !  Let  us 
take  a  case.  If  a  gang  of  murderers 
were  to  start  up  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, would  their  ^ilt  be  the  less  by 
choosing  mid-day  instead  of  midnight 
for  cuttmg  throats ;  or  by  proclaim- 
ing in  the  public  ear,  that  their  prin- 
ciple was  to  cut  throats,  and  that  they 
would  go  on,  knife  m  hand  I  If  it  be 
treason  to  demand  the  separation  of 
the  empire,  those  men  demand  that 
separation.  But  thev  taU:  it  openly, 
and  therefore.  Or,  if  it  be  productive 
of  measureless  misery,  tumult  and 
bloodshed  to  stimulate  the  Popish 
peasantry  a^inst  the  payment  oi  those 
tithes,  whicn  they  have  all,  by  their 
leases,  vobintarUy  bound  themselves  to 

Eay,  then  all  those  charges  fall  on  the 
cad  of  those  men.  Yet  all  become 
innocent  because  they  openly  brave 
all  Government,  abjure  all  law,  and 
defy  all  obligation ! 

Can  any  man  doubt  the  motives  of 
this  language?  But  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell makes  tnem  clearer  still,  if  possi- 
ble. He  was  called  on,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session,  to  say  whether 
he  would  dare  to  eo  even  so  far  as  the 
Premier.  *•  I  shall  sav  nothing  now," 
said  Lord  John;  "but  you  shall 
hear  all  on  Tuesday."  Tuesday 
came,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Mu- 
nicipal Bill  for  Ireland,  he  came 
to  this  embarrassing  point  at  last 
And  what  was  his  contrivance  !  A 
manly  speaker  would  have  said  at 
once  that  he  either  approved  or  dis- 
approved of  the  Association.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  caught  in  this  track. 
He  approached  it  by  a  double,  worthy 
of  Maynooth.  "K"  said  he  "any 
body  were  to  tell  me  that  an  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  Scotland,  making 
laws,  raising  money,  and  demanding 
the  change  of  national  polity,  I  should 
very  much  regret  it  indeed."  His 
Loraship  dares  not,  even  here,  go  the 
length  of  reprobating  it.  No,  it 
merely  a  source  of  sentimental  sor* 
row.  What !  the  usurpation  of  the 
powers  of  government,  a  virtual  re- 
bel lion,  can  stir  his  tender  nature  no 
further  than  r^et  ?  "  But,"  says  he, 
with  O'ConneU  full  in  his  front,  «•  as 
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to  Ireland,  the  questioD  is  diflereDt 
I  ask  has  she  not  had  wrongs  1" — 
Wrongs !    Lord  Melbourne  attempted 
to  justify  the  Association  merely  by 
the  insolence  of  its  achievements.  ''It 
scorned  to  hide  any  of  its  acts,  be  their 
color  what  they  may."     Lord  John 
shifts  the  giound,  and  justifies  their  il- 
legality on  their    wron^.       What 
wrongs,  we  demand  1    It  they  have 
them,  why  not  apply  to  Parliament — 
to  the  tribunals  ?    But  nine  years  after 
the  Enoancipation  bill,  which  was  de- 
clared to  have  wiped  away  all  the  re- 
oollectioQ  and  all  the  existence  of  Po- 
pish wrongs!    Seven  years  aAer  the 
balcyou  commencement  of  Whig  su- 
prenaacy !    Three  years  after  the Ju- 
biiee  of  Lord  John's  accession !    But 
when  wus  it  ever  heard  of  before,  that 
the  wrongs  of  a  party  justified  it  in 
forming  a  government  for  itself,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try ;  entitled  it  to  seize  the  whole  pow- 
er of  a  large  portion  of  empire  in  equal 
defiance  of  the  laws,  and  invested  it 
with  authority  to  persecute  a  great 
class  of  their  fellow- subjects  in  defi- 
ance ot  the  constitution  J  We  demand, 
what  ore  their  wrongs  1    We  defy  the 
fection  to  bring  forward  any,  but  their 
heing  prohibited  from  having  their  full 
vengeance  on  the  Cnprch,  the  Protest- 
antism,  and  the  English  connection  of 
Ireland.    Can  there  t>e  more  unequi- 
vocal proofs  that  the  Ministry  are  tied 
hand  and  foot  in  the  fetters  of  the  fac- 
tion ;  that  the  tenure  of  their  existence 
is  submission  to  that  faction ;  and  ihat 
the  longer  they  are  suffered  to  retain 
the  name  of   Ministers,  the  heavier 
must  be  the  price  which  they,  and  we 
through  them,  still  will  be  compelle«i 
to  Day  to  this  faction. 

But  the  great  question  for  us  is 
thi»--By  what  means  shall  England 
be  saved  ?  They  must  be  prompt,  for 
all  things  are  urged  on  to  rapid  over- 
throw; vigorous,  for  they  have  to 
resist  ferocious  activity ;  and  hiffh 
principled,  for  they  struggle  for  the 
noblest  inheritance  of  man,  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  against  every  arti- 
fice and  atrocity  of  men  to  whom 
principle  is  unknown.  Englishmen 
must  not,  for  a  moment,  let  it  escape 
their  view,  that  the  first  and  last  ob- 


ject of  the  faction  is  the  uoer  ruin  cf 
Proie$tantism.  The  cry  is  for  the  sub- 
jection of  England  to  the  old  sway  of 
Rome,  and  the  reinstalment  of  the  old 
pollutions  of  Popery  in  the  churches 
of  the  empire.  The  Papists  have  no 
hesitation  in  avowing  this  object. 
^  Your  church  shall  perisb,  and  with 
it  the  heresy  of  England,"  say  the 
Popish  haranguers.  The  Popish  pub- 
lications are  already  insolently 
congratulating  England  on  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Popish  chapels 
and  colleges.  And  the  Popish  eccle- 
siastics are  in  all  directions  sounding 
their  coming  triumph.  To  this  pur- 
pose all  their  political  movements  are 
subservient.  0*Ck>nnell  is  but  the 
creature  of  the  priests;  the  peasantry, 
for  whose  wrongs  his  clamor  is  raised, 
are  but  dust  under  the  march  of  that 
arrogant  and  sanguinary  supremacy. 
Let  not  Englishmen,  in  their  lazy  con- 
fidence, imagine  that  such  things  are 
impossible..  Nothing  is  more  within 
the  judgment  of  Providence  ihan  the 
loss  of  religion  to  a  petiplc  careless  of 
the  gif^.  Where  are  the  early  churches 
of  Asia  1  Where  the  Protestant  chur- 
ches of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France! 
Every  portion  of  the  civilized  world 
has  had  a  church  on  Protestant  prin- 
ciples in  its  day  of  light.  Where  are 
those  churches  now  ?  Removed  from 
nations,  negligent  of  their  purity,  indo- 
lent in  their  preservation,  and  thus 
unworthy  of  their  presence.  And 
what  is  there  to  exempt  England  from 
the  common  punishment,  if  she  is 
found  guilty  of  the  common  crime? 
What  i?  there  to  save  her  pastors  and 
her  people  from  the  horrid  tyrannies, 
which  the  returning  power  of  Rome 
has  tdwaytt  exercised  upon  those  ^ho 
resist  her  pollutions.  We  are  as  far 
from  superstitions  as  any  nnen  alive. 
But  who  can  see  the  system,  the  prac- 
tices, and  the  purposes  of  Popery, 
whhout  seeing  tneir  utter  opposition 
to  the  Scriptures  t  Who  can  read 
those  sacred  books,  without  seeing  the 
solemn  denunciations  launched  ag.'inst 
all  who  worship  the  "persecutor  of 
the  saints?"  Who  can  hear,  without 
conviction,  the  divine  command — *''  To 
come  out  o(  her,  lest  we  perish  in  her 
plagues?" 
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«*I  can't  for  my  part  see  the  least 
USB  of  wind  when  we  conid  go  so 
nicely  by  bteam  without  it— can  yon, 
sir?*'  This  very  sensible  observation 
was  addressed  to  me  by  a  tall  good- 
natured  looking  lady^  my  fellow  pas- 
senger on  board  the  Apollo,  from 
Portsmouth  to  Havre.  There  are  cer- 
tain seasons  of  a  man's  life  when  he  is 
not  disposed  to  bti  so  particularly  polite 
as  at  others ;  and  the  awkward  hour  or 
two  after  getting  on  rough  water,  be- 
fore you  have  ^uite  ascertained  whe- 
ther you  are  going  to  be  squeamish  or 
not,  is  not  exwstly  the  time  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  graces.  I  accordinglv 
made  ray  responses  in  a  tone  not  much 
calculated,  as  I  imagined,  to  tempt  the 
lady  to  prolong  the  conversasion.  But 
she  was  not  so  easily  daunted. 

**  Pretty  invention  steam,  sir ; 
wasn't  itl" 

••  Yes,  very." 

*•  But  they  say  it  is  only  in  its  infan- 
cy yet.  Pine  baby,  sir!  don-t  you 
think  80  r 

I  looked  at  her  as  she  said  this.  She 
was  us  grave-vlsaged  as  a  judge,  and 
had  her  e}re8  fixed  on  me  as  if  expect- 
ing my  opinion. 

»» Fine  baby,  ma'am  I"  I  exclaimed, 
determined  to  silence  my  talkative 
friend  with  a  burst  of  the  sublime  ; 
**  a  chubby  child,  madam ;  but  what 
can  you  expect  of  a  boy,  the  offspring 
of  fn*.  and  water;  who  was  nursed  bv 
a  hurricune,  and  suckled  by  a  vol- 
cano? ' 

••This  is  charming!  How  I  wish 
my  lord  were  here  to  hear  you !  He 
is  so  fond  of  poetry." 

"My  lord  1"  I  inquired. 

*•  My  husband,  sir,"  replied  the  Imly, 
drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
and  throwing  her  veil  still  further  back 
upon  her  bonnet.  There  was  not  a 
line  of  Debrett  written  in  her  counte- 
nance ;  not  a  vestige  of  the;  red  tK>ok 
was  there,  except  thut  her  nose,  under 
the  influence  of  the  stitiish  south  west- 
er thm  blowing,  might  have  furnished 
tht;  binding.  I  only  bowed  to  this  halt 
discovery  she  had  made  of  her  mnk 
and  title ;  and  I  confess  1  became  in- 
terested in  the  very  unusual  style  of 
her  conversation. 

"  Oh,  my  lord  so  doats  upon  poe- 
try," she  continued ;  ••  ne  knows  all 


Lord  Byron  by  heart,  and  Shakspeare, 
and  Barry  Cornwall,  and-  all  the  rest 
of  the  moderns.  'Tis  quite  delightful 
to  hear  him  quote  long  passages  when 
he  comes  home  fatigued." 

••A  pleasine  relaxation,  no  doubt, 
madam.  Dges  his  lordship  speak  much 
in  the  House  1" 

••  Oh !  BO— he  generally  reads  m 
the  house ;  but  you  ought  to  hear  him 
spouting  so  beautifullv  when  we  take 
our  walk  into  the  fields  on  Sundays." 

••  His  lordship,"  I  replied,  '•  must 
indeed  be  a  powerful  orator;  may  I 
ask  if  he  has  publi^ied?" 

••  Lots  of  advertisements  every 
week." 

••  Advertisements !"  I  thought,  why, 
this  silly  she-grenadier  must  be  quiz- 
zing, though  she  keeps  her  countenance 
so  well.  A  lord  spouting  Barry  Corn- 
wall in  the  fields  on  Sundays,  and 
sending  advertisiiments  every  week  to 
the  newspapers— preparing,  I  suppose, 
for  the  reformed  House  of  fters. 
"And  does  his  lordship,"  I  said,  "re- 
side principally  in  town  ?" 

"  Constantly.  Business,  you  know, 
sir,  must  be  attended  to." 

••  Ah  !  Downing  Street  ?"  I  said,  with 
a  knowing  look,  anxious  to  humor 
what  I  now  thought  was  the  insanity 
of  my  companbn. 

«« Never  heard  of  it.  We  live  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  City." 

•'His  lordship  studies  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade  1" 

*«  He  does,  indeed ;  but  of  course,— 
every  one,  you  know,  sir,  for  himself; 
he  attends  principally  to  his  own  con- 
cerns." 

••  He  is  a  sensible  man." 

••Oh,  very,  sir;  I  wish  you  were 
acquainted  with  him ;  and  if  you  stay 
any  time  at  Rouen  I  shall  bsso  happy 
to  introduce  you." 

••  Is  his  lordship  at  Rouen  nowl" 

••  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  lived  constant- 
ly there  since?  our  removal  from  Eng- 
land. An  immense  esUiblishmentliTO 
ours  requires  the  eye  of  a  masier.  In 
fact  1  scarcely  know  what  we  sliall  do 
next  month  when  we  retire  altogether 
into  the  country  ;  complete  idleness,  I 
am  afraid,  will  scarcely  do  for  any  of 
us.  Af\er  being  so  long  accustomed 
to  a  large  house  and  immense  num- 
bers of  dependents ;  kicking  one  Ibr 
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kzioess,  rewarding  another  for  atten- 
tioo ;  :>ceing  to  all  their  meals,  and, 
counting  year  after  year  the  gains  and 
loflBeB.  My  lord,  I  am  sure,  will  feel 
qttitu  at  a  nonplus  at  the  chateau 
noeigny,  with  nothing  to  do  but  super* 
iotfiod  bis  crops." 
^'And  quote  the  poets." 
**Ab,  true  enough,  sir,  but  even 
that  would  very  scon  grow  tiresome, 
lam  hiilt  afraid  of  the  experiment,  I 
assure  you.  I  som^imes  think  it  would 
be  better  to  stay  as  we  are.'* 

**  His  lordship,  perhaps,  has  no  turn 
for  agriculture  1 

••  I  dou't  know.  He  has  never  tried. 
He  has  stuck  very  close  to  the  shop." 
''To  the  shop  !  Do  I  understand 
you  clearly,  madam  ?  Does  his  lord- 
ship,  amuse  his  leisure  hours  by  keep- 
ing a  shop!" 

**  No ;  not  exactly  a  shop — but  he  is 
a  manufacturer  on  a  great  scale.  They 
oall  shops  countinf-houses  there." 

♦*  Fray,  what  article  is  honored  by 
his  ]ords>bip's  manufacture  ?" 

The  Jady  bent  forward  with  a  very 
conspquential  air,  and  said-*'  Buttons." 
There  could  now  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  her  ladyship  was  a  hu- 
morist, and  I  accordingly  rewarded 
her  last  effort  with  a  burst  of  uproari- 
ous laughter.  But  she  seemed  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  compliment. 

**  Buttons,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  she 
said,  very  coldly ;  *•  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver,  plain  and  ornamented,  ivory,  horn, 
and  inoiher-o'-pearl  of  the  very  finest 
qualiiy.  We  supply  all  the  buttons 
to  the  Legion  or  Honor."  I  looked 
again  at  the  communicative  lady,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  her  face  that 
fiivored  the  supposition  that  she  was 
trottiiig  me  out.  A  lord  making  but- 
tons for  the  Legion  of  Honor  was 
a  sight  too  extraordinary  to  be  passed 
o?er,  and  I  resolved,  if  my  compa- 
nion  again  asked  me  to  remain  at 
Bouen,  that  I  would  put  off  a  day  or 
two  in  that  fine  old  town,  and  examine 
her  and  hor  husband,  along  with  the 
other  curiosities.  Happily,  though 
the pi^sage  was  rather  rough,  f  ma- 
naged to  strengthen  my  inner  man  to 
•uch  a  comfortable  extent  with  some 
m^icincs  furnished  to  me  by  the 
steward  out  of  a  Dutch-built  bottle, 
that  srnelt  uncommonly  like  veritable 
Ck)gnac  that  before  we  had  got  under 
the  lee  of  the  Channel  Islands,  I  could 
have  navigated  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a 
wishing-tub.  When  a  man  feels  un- 
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expectedly  that  he  has  got  quit  of  a 
great  calamity,  such  a  reaction  takes 
place  on  his  previously  low  spirits* 
that  he  becomes  rather  perhaps  too 
l)oisterous  in  his  mirth.    When  I  dis- 
covered that  for  this  time  I  had  es- 
caped the  demon  of  sea-sickness  no- 
thing couid  surpass  the  hilarity  of  my 
conversation.    I  could  have  paid  com- 
pliments to  my  grandmother  ;  but  as 
she  did  not  happen  to  be  within  reach, 
I  betook  myself  to  the  next  object  oi 
admiration  I  could  find,  and  poured 
all  manner  of  soft  speeches  into  the 
ears  of  the  right  honorable  the  Coun- 
tess  of  Buttons.    If  she  had  been  a 
bona  fde  duchess,  I  could  scarcely 
have  paid  her  more  attention.    As  it 
was,  I  found  I  had  made  myself  an 
especial  favorite.    She  did  not    rest 
satisfied  till  I  had  promised  to  stay  a 
week  with  them  at  Kouen,  and  after- 
wards  to  visit  them  when  they  should 
have  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bordeaux  ;  and  to  all  these  polite  in- 
vitations I  answered  of  course  in  the 
attirmative,  though  with  no  great  in- 
tention   of  keeping  my  engagement, 
at  least  to  the  full  extent.    A  wholo 
week  in  the  same  house  with  my  lord 
and  my  lady  appeared  to  me  too  much ; 
but  I  resolved,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do 
and  only  intended  to  amuse  myself 
by  a  few  months'  residence  in  France, 
to  devote  a  day  or  two  to  consoli- 
dating mj  acquaintance  with  my  new 
and  hospitable  friend.     The  voyage 
at  last  came  to  an  end  ;  the  deck  was 
covered   with  trunks  and  packages  of 
all   sorts    and  sizes;  the  passengers 
were  superintending  the  debarkation 
of  their  goods ;  some,  who  had  had  a 
salutary  terror  of  the  dangers  of  the 
seas,  now  came  up  from  the  lower  re- 
gions, for  the  first  time  ;  and,  in  short 
what  with  porters,  sailors,  passengera, 
custom-house  ofiicers,   ana    hackney 
coachmen,    swearing,    scolding,   and 
quarrelling  in  all  sorts  of  languages, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Glorious  Apollo 
had  been  boarded  by  the  plasterers  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  m  the  vUUe 
I  nearly  lost  siffhtof  my  friend.     At 
last,  however,  I    found  her,  but  now 
she  was  no  longer  alone.    On  her  arm 
leant  a  figure  wrapt  up  in  a  cloak, 
and  covered  with  a  very  thick  veil,  so 
that  she  was  almost  completely  con- 
cealed.   I  do  not  know  how  it  hap- 
pens, yet  it  must  assuredly   always 
does    happen,   that    one    knows    by 
the  first  glance  at  a  cloak,  however 
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loosely  it  may  be  made,  whether  there 
ii  a  beauty  or  a  fright  beneath  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I  know  things  of  that 
•ort  to  a  certainty;  so  that  all  dis- 
guises are  quite  useless,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Lucicily,  also,  on  this 
occasion,  the  wind  bad  not  altogether 
ceased,  and  did  me  the  favor  to  blow 
aside — only  tor  one  instant — ^the  lower 
part  of  the  cloak,  so  that  I  saw  the 

?rettiest  foot  and  ankle  in  the  world, 
'he  bonnet,  veil  and  all,  could  not 
hide  the  tournnre  of  the  head,  and  in 
one  moment  I  felt  that  Cupid  had 
stuck  one  of  his  arrows  up  to  the  very 
feathers  in  my  heart.  I  looked  round 
to  discover  the  villanous  god,  but  an 
old  boatswain  chewing  tobacco  was 
the  only  person  I  could  suspect.  Love, 
I  know,  takes  many  disguises,  but 
such  a  xnetamorphosis  as  that  was 
scarcely  to  bo  met  with  in  Ovid  ;  so 
I  resolved  to  submit  to  the  wound  as 
I  best  could,  and  try  to  persuade  the 
fair  incognita  to  pull  the  arrow  out 
a|;ain  herself.  I  went  op  to  them 
directly,  and  was  profuse  in  my  oflfors 
of  assistance,  keeping  my  eye  all  the 
time  on  the  movements  of  the  myste- 
rious veil.    It  seemed  glued  over  the 
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face,  which  I  fblt  qufto  certain  was 
beautiful.     My  friend    the  Countesf 
never  thought  of  introducing  us,  or  in- 
deed of  speaking  a  syllable  to  the  lovo- 
ly  being  at  her  side.    To  me,  however, 
her  kindness  continued  tmabatod.    Aa 
her  arrangements  were  concluded  first, 
she   soon   stept   ashore ;    but  before 
leaving  the  vessel  she  ^ve  me  her 
card,  reiterating  her  invitation  to  see 
her    the   following  day   at    Rooeo. 
There  was  now  no  hesitation  what, 
ever  in  according  her   the  honor  of 
my  company  for  a  week— -or  a  month* 
if  she  expressed   the  least  desire  for 
it.    But  in  the  mean  time  her  card  be- 
wildered   me   more  than  ever.     AU 
that   it  contained  was  simply,  "Ar- 
naud    Crequillez,  Fabricant  de  Bou 
tons,  Rouen."      Not   a   single    word 
about   lord   or    right   bonoral>)r,    or 
even  (for  now  I  saw,  from  the  name, 
he  was  a  Frenchman)  prince,  comte, 
or  seigneur.    It  was  a  perfect  Tiddler 
and  I  wasn't  Edipu^  enough  to  un- 
button it.    However,  I  consoled  my- 
self bv  thinking  that  the  following  day 
would  lift  up  the  veil  from  this  per- 
plexing mystery,  and  also  from  the 
tteautiful  iroknown. 
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There  waa  no  great  difiScuIty  in 
finding  my  way  to  the  huuse  or  M. 
Crequillea^  A  fine,  large,  handsome, 
bouse  it  was*  with  a  huge  port-cocber. 
Lofty  rooms,  and  immense  rambling 
passages.  In  the  apartment  usually 
occupied  by  Madame  there  had  been 
some  attempts  made  at  English  com- 
forts. A  carpet  and  rug,  an  open  grate, 
•ofas  of  tolerable  width,  and  chairs, 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  ordinary 
weight,  gave  an  appearance  of  snug- 
ness  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  out 
of  the  ^  tight  little  island."  Madame 
Crequillez  received  me  very  gracious- 
ly, told  me  thai  her  husband  longed  for 
ino  pleasure  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
that  he  would  even  hurry  home  from 
the  counting-house  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual  to  have  the  delight  of  welcom- 
ing me  to  his  house.  How  was  it 
resible  to  resist  so  much  kindness  ? 
resolved  to  gratify  every  wish  they 
might  express  to  see  as  much  of  me 
as  possible,  for  with  an  eye  fixed 
inalienably  on  the  door,  I  expected 
that  every  moment  would  present  to 
me  the  object  of  my  curiosity.    But 


the  whole  momine  passed  in  listening 
to  the  talk  of  my  iriend  Madame,  who 
still  continued  the  same  style  of  conver- 
sation that  had  astonished  me  so  much 
on  board  the   Apollo;  and  even  now 
when  I  knew  her  so  much  better,  I 
could  not  exactly  decide  whether  she 
was  only  very  odd,  and  played  off  the 
simpleton  by  way  of  an  amuseroentr 
or    was  in  reality  the  noodle  she  ap- 
peared.    She    still     went     on    very 
masniloquently    about    ••  her    lord.*' 
**  His  lordship  '  would  soon  be  here  ; 
"his    lordship"    would    return    from 
his  shop  ;  **  his  lordship"  would  close 
his  ledger  ;  and,  in  fact,  she  so  pes- 
tered me  with  her  continuous  prattle 
on  that  single  subject,  that  I  began  to 
thiuk  America  must  really  be  a  delight- 
ful country  to  live  in.    But  paticaoe 
and  politeness,  like  time  and  the  hoarv^ 
wear  through  the  roughest   day  ;  and 
my  curiosity  continued  if  possible  ta 
increase  as  the  hour  of  dinner  drew 
near.    I  listened  to  every  sound — but 
always  to  be  disappointed.    At  last  I 
heard  a  light  step  in  the  passage  ; — it 
paused  at  the  door— the  handle  turned 
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loimd — ^I  sprang  to  my  ieet,  iMing 
^flBured  fiij  h<^>es  were  now  to  be 
iGalixecW— and  was  immediatehr  io- 
dosed  in  the  firm  embrace  of  "  M. 
CreqaiUez,  buttoo-maker  at  Rouen." 
He  was  a  light,  active  little  man  of 
about  fiftj-iive  years  of  age»  dressed  in 
1  bright  blue  coat*  glaring-colored, 
dose-nttine  nankeen  pantaloons*  and 
yet  with  all  that,  and  in  ^to  of  bis  ex. 
tfgerated  manners,  and  the  previous 
iSoBL  I  had  conceived  of  the  nusband 
of  Madame  and  the  manufiicturer  of 
buttons,  he  was  evidently  a  gentleman, 
Strange  how  impossible  it  is  either  to 
eoDom  or  to  assume  that  indefinable, 
inexplicable  ^something,"  which  at  a 
g^anoe  reveals  to  you  tluit  its  possessor 
has  that  within  which  passeth  show. 
Nine  tailors  can  make  a  man,  but  a 
whole  universe  of  tailors  can  neither 
make  nor  hide  a  gentleman— a  most 
distressing  piece  of  news  for  Sunday 
bloods  and  the  overdressed  worship- 

r\  of  Baron  Stultx.  But  my  friend 
Crequillez,  though  you  saw  in  a 
moment  that  he  was  thoroughbred, 
cootrived  to  make  himself  a  very  ridi* 
eulous  individual  notwithstanding. 
Bow  was  it  oossible  to  help  laughing 
at  a  little  feUow,  dressed  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  sidling  up  to  the 
thre&decker  he  called  his  wife,  and 
elevatmg  hims^on  tiptoe  to  give  her 
a  salute? 

"  Aha,  Madame i"  hecried,  **  I  have 
great  honor  to  receive  your  friend  on 
board  the  steam  ship  in  my  house 
here ;  and,  sare,  how  you  do  ?  Make 
yourself  at  home— ^  I  give  thee  all ;  I 
tttnt  no  mere.' " 

^Mr.  Charles  Montague,"  I  sup- 
pose, **  wants  nothing  so  much  as  his 
dinner;''  said  Madame  Crequillez, 
giving  her  husband  a  card  with  my 
aame  on  it*  which,  in  the  hurry  of  our 
parting  in  the  steamboat,  I  had  torn 
^one  of  mj  trunks. 

**!  am  rejoiced,"  said  mine  host, 
^to  see  you,  Mister  Charles  Montague, 
sod  shall  take  good  cure  to  give  you 
an  umbrella  if  it  rains,  and  a  great- 
coi^  on  the  top  of  all.    Are  you  damp 
just  DOW,  sare?" 
** Damp,  sir?"  I  said. 
**  Yes ;    for  if  you  are  at  all  moist, 
thoe  is  a  large  fire  in  de  kitchen, 
which  Will  put  you  rieht  very  soon. 
Will    you   go   down   mto  the  fire, 
fare?- 
Thia*  be  It  observed,  was  in  the  dog 


days— no  raia  had  follen  for  months; 
and  here  was  an  extremely  civil  little 
man  pressing  me  to  go  into  his  kitchen 
to  have  the  braefit  of  his  stove.  I  said 
nothing,  expecting  every  moment  be 
would  ask  roe  to  walk  into  the  oven^ 
but  his  lady  came  to  my  assistance. 

**  What  do  you  want  Mr.  Montague 
to  roast  himself  for,  in  a  day  like  this  I 
the  thing  is  ridiculous.'* 

«•  What  is  there  of  the  ridicule  in  it, 
Madame?  does  he  not  write  upon  his 
card,  Mister  Charles  Montague,  to  be 
kept  dry?" 

And  there  to  be  sure  was  the  direc- 
tion plain  enough,  which  I  had  in* 
eluded  for  the  benefit  of  my  clothes, 
but  which  had  produced  me  so  warm 
a  reception  in  my  own  person.  Hie 
matter  was  soon  explained  to  Monsieur 
Creouillez's  entire  satisfaction,  and 
we  sDortly  adjourned  into  the  dining- 
room,  but  still  without  the  company  of 
the  lady  of  the  veil.  There  were 
chairs  set  for  four — ^but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  supernumerary.  We  ate 
and  talk^  ana  I  watched  every  word 
that  was  said,  in  hopes  of  bearing 
something  or  other  about  the  additionel 
guest  who  had  evidently  been  expect- 
ed. But  Monsieur's  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  far  higher  concerns.  He  was 
intent  on  showui^the  perfect  acquaint- 
ance be  bad  with  English  literature, 
and  for  this  purpose,  be  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  lugging  in  quotations,  whe- 
ther, as  it  app^red  to  me,  they  were 
pat  to  the  subject  or  not.  When  he 
discovered  that  I  had  been  often  in 
France  before,  and  that  I  could  com- 
prehend him,  if  any  thing;  better  in  his 
own  language  than  in  bis  attempts  at 
mine,  ho  betook  himself  to  French  for 
every  thing  but  his  eternal  quotations. 
And  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
what  a  different  appearance  a  man  has 
when  he  speaks  nis  own  language, 
from  the  miserable  figure  he  cuts  when 
laboring  at  a  foreign  tongue.  Mon- 
sieur Crequillez  immediately  became 
a  shrewd,  clever,  ia^telHgent  compa- 
nion, instead  of  the  grimacing  silly 
sort  of  fellow  I  had  thought  him  at  first 
Perhaps  one  great  reason  of  my  alter- 
ing mjr  opinion,  was  the  compliment 
he  paid  me  of  assuming  English  &• 
shions  while  I  condescended  to  be  his 
guest,  and  among  others,  that  of  sit- 
ting a  good  while  after  dinner.  The 
wine  was  admirable ;  we  got  near  an 
open  window  lookiilg  upon  a  little 
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greea  court,  and  as  he  himself  would 
have  said — 

•«  There  we  UlkM,  that  man  and  I, 
AffeetioDate  and  true." 

My  story  was  soon  told ;  in  fact,  like 
the  Knife-grinder,  I  had  none  to  tell ; 
but  Monsieur  Crequillez  opened  hinr>- 
self  (and  a  second  bottle  of  Laiitte), 
and  gave  me  a  sketch  of  his  adven- 
tures. 

"  The  Revolution,"  he  said,  •♦  found 
me  and  my  elder  brother  orphans  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
as  our  family  was  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  province  for  its  loyalty 
as  well  as  its  rank,  even  our  extreme 
youth  could  not  save  us  from  the  per- 
secution of  that  most  miserable  time. 
You  smile  perhaps  to  hear  the,  here 
in  Rouen,  within  sound  of  the  wheels 
of  my  manufactory,  talk  of  my  family 
being  high  and  noble,  but  "^lis  true 
nevertheless.  By  the  kindness  of  some 
people  who  still  took  an  interest  in  us, 
we  were  smuggled  out  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  year  1793  we  found  our- 
selves,  whhout  a  shilling  or  even  an 
acquaintance,  in  the  streets  of  London. 
How  we  managed  to  live  for  some 
time  I  do  not  now  remember.  Our  de- 
solate appeariance  occasionally  made 
people  pause  and  pi-ess  their  benevo- 
lence upon  us.  At  last  one  day,  as 
we  passed  the  door  of  a  very  poor 
lookmg  shop  in  one  of  the  obscure 
parts  of  the  town,  the  woman  of  the 
shop  came  out  and  stopt  us.  She  had 
often  seen  us  passing  that  way,  and  her 
heart  had  been  softened  by  our  miser- 
able appearance.  That  good  woman, 
who  made  but  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
herself  and  a  younp  daughter,  took  us 
into  her  house,  and  was  to  us  in  the 
place  f.f  a  mother.  We  helped  her  in 
the  best  way  we  were  able,  and  as  her 
trade  was  that  of  a  dressmaker  in  a 
very  humble  way,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  tell  you,  nay,  1  am  proud  of  having 
done  it,  that  many  are  the  caps  and 
bonnets  that  have  been  trimmed  by 
these  hands.  But  my  brother  was  too 
proud,  or  too  restless  for  such  occupa- 
tions as  these.  We  miiihl  indeed,  if 
we  had  known  of  it,  have  applied  to 
the  English  Government  for  support; 
but  in  the  first  place,  we  never  heard 
of  any  such  fund,  and  in  the  next  place, 
we  had  provided  ourselves  with  no  cer- 
tificates of  who  we  were,  and  amid  the 
crowd  of  clamoro.is  claimants,  the 
voices  of  two  little  boys  would  scarcely 
have  been  heard.    My  brother,  who, 


even  at  that  ase,  had  a  gread  deal  of 
pride,  had  made  me  promise  never  to 
tell  our  rt»l  names  till  the  fortunes  cf 
our  faniily  assumed  a  better  appear* 
ance,  and  we  took  the  name  1  still 
bear,  of  Crequillez.      A^ain  was  t 
proud,  t>old  boy,  and  one  day,  after 
we  haid  been  atKHit  two  months  under 
the  hospitable  care  of  Mrs.  Brown*  he 
told  me  that  the  next  day  he  should 
part  with  us  for  some  ycant,  for  he  had 
been  offered  a  passage  in  a  vessel  saQ- 
ing  from  the  Tluunes  to  South  Ame- 
rica.   It  was  the  first  time  we  had 
ever  l)een  separated,  and  the  thoughts 
of  being  left  altogether  alone  in  the 
world  qiAite  overcame  the  littler  tofti* 
tude  I  possessed.    We  both  of  us  lay 
awake  all  night  weeping  over  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  our  family;  but  all  my 
prayers  and  intreaties   were  of  no 
avail  in  turning  Alain  from  his  resolu- 
tion.   In  the  morning  he  arose,  and 
after  our  breaklisMt,  which  we  gene* 
rally  had  at  the  first  dawo  of  day,  lie 
knelt  down  l)efore  our  benefactress 
and  begged  her  blessing ;  then  kissed 
little  Mary  a   tbsusand   tira«^  and 
turning  to  me,  said,  *Armiud,  if  ever 
fortune  smiles  on  us  again,  I  call  yon 
to  witness  that  my  first  act  will  be  to 
show  my  gratitude  to  these  good  peo- 
ple^ and,  as  your  elder  brother  and 
your  chief,  I  lay  my  comma nd.s  upon 
you  to  show  your  love  to  them  m  everj 
way  you  can.    And  now,  come,  let 
us  part.'    Again  he  knelt  before  our 
benefactress,  again  kissed  little  Mary» 
and  he  and  I  wended  our  way  in  si>- 
lence  to  the  Thames.    The  ship  was 
soon  found ;  he  leant  for  a  long  time 
on  my  shoulder  without  saying  a  word, 
then  kissing  me  on  the  brow,  leapt  on 
board,  and  I  never  saw  Alain  a^j^ntn. 
My  heart  seemed  now  quite  broken ; 
the  indomitable  courage  of  my  brother 
had  hitherto  held  me  up.     Years  and 
years  passed  on,  and  we  heard  no 
tidings  of  the  voyager.    In  the  mean 
time  I  had  met  with  a  friend,  a  com. 
tryman,  who  employed  nae  in  his  bosU 
ness;   he  established  a  manufactorf 
here,  when  France  became  more  eat- 
tied  under  the  Consulate.    I  was  aedt 
over  to  this  place,  and  by  honesty  and 
perseverance  so  won  upon  my  master 
that  he  made  me  his  partner.     I  nom 
had  it  in  my  power  to  show  my  frrati- 
tude  to  the  woman  who  had  bf^m  so 
kind  (o  poor  Alain  and  me.     I  Mrent 
over  to  London,  and  found  thern   in 
the  shop  where  I  had  left  them 
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yoira  before.  The  rnotlier  wm  now 
veiT  ill ;  the  daughter  laboriog  day 
and  Digfat  to  gain  bread  enough  to 
keep  them  alive,  and  every  thing  wore 
auch  an  air  of  desolation  that  my  heart 
sank  within  me  as  i  passed  the  thresh- 
old.  Mary  was  at  work  when  I  en- 
lered,  and  looked  up  with  such  a 
haggard  expression,  tnat  I  scarcely 
knew  her  a^in.  But  when  she  recog- 
oised  nie»  her  joy  made  her  quite  beau- 
tiful in  my  eyes.  She  had  grown  up 
(o  be  very  tall ;  but  she  bad  still  the 
same  sweet  smile,  and  her  very  ap- 
pearance recalled  the  days  when  her 
noUier*s  kindness  had  saved  my  bro- 
tbar  and  me  from  starvation  so  vividly, 
thai  if  she  had  been  as  ugly  as  a  fury, 
gratitude  would  have,  in  my  eyes, 
traoslbnned  her  into  a  ffrace.  Her 
mother  was  up  stairs  in  bed,  and  evU 
dently  dying ;  and  dying  in  such  want ; 
ah  I  It  would  do  every  one  sood  if  they 
could  only  see  the  misery  that  is  going 
OQ  m  the  very  midst  of  all  the  splen- 
dor and  magnificence  of  London! 
When  I  saw  tmit  good  lady  so  reduced, 
I  thought  upou  Alain  and  his  last 
eomniands.  1  banished  from  my  mind 
all  foolish  thoughts  of  my  nobility, 
and  remembered  only  that  those  two 
humble,  virtuous  people,  had  been  the 
kindest  friends  I  had  had,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  at  once.  The  next  day  I 
took  Mary  out,  under  pretence  of  a 
short  walk,  and  we  were  married  in 
the  nearest  church.  On  our  return 
I  made  all  tbn  bonnets  and  caps  into 
a  bundle,  and  was  goioff  to  kick  them 
into  the  street  i-^ltook  my  bride  up 
stairs,  and  presented  her  to  her  mo- 
ther; and  if  in  that  moment  Alain 
had  witnessed  the  group,  he  would 
have  known  that  his  parting  injunc- 
tioas  had  been  fulfilled.  I  had  every 
comfort  and  consolation  that  money 
eould  procure  for  her,  and  the  la^ 
days  or  that  benevolent  old  lady  were 
rendered  happy  by  the  assiduities  of  a 
son.  A  few  weeks  after  her  death 
Mary  and  I  came  over  to  this  place, 
•ad  here  we  have  been  happy  and 
contented  ever  since.  Ahl  as  the 
SsgliA  poet  says, 

'Vat  is  the  i^ilty  tinker  of  the  skin, 
To  a  piece  of  wind  and  sharity  with  inn: 
Vat  the  bright  tparklea  of  the  finest  eye. 
To  the  sousootliing  oft  calm  answer  t 

^My  roomings  occupied  by  my 
busioes,  my  eveninss  devoted  to  the 
Boble  authors  of  En^nd,  time  passed 


happily  away,  nor  should  I  ever  have 
changed,  or  wished  to  change  my 
place,  had  it  not  been  that  the  demon 
of  vanity  entered  into  my  heart.  I 
saw  a  large  portion  of  my  patrimonial 
property  advertised  to  be  sold ;  i  in- 
quired the  price ;  I  found  I  had  saved 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  resume  the  rank  and  title  ot  my 
ancestors,  and  after  having  disposed 
of  all  my  property  here,  I  have  pur- 
chased back  tne  old  chateau,  and  in  a 
month  from  this  time  I  shall  be  com- 
fortably settled  in  the  abode  of  my 
childhood*  and  the  manufiusturer  C[re- 
quillezwiU  hardly  be  recognised  in 
the  Seigneur  de  Rosigny.*' 

I  congratulated  my  host  on  his  suc- 
cess, not  without  a  feeling  of  anger  at 
myself  for  having  laugh^  at  his  sim- 
ple helpmate,  whose  gratitude  conspi- 
ring with  her  vanity,  could  not  retain 
the  secret  of  her  husband's  greatness. 

**  And  your  brother  Alain,"  I  said, 
•♦did  you  hear  any  more  of  him  I" 

"Oh,  yes— be  had  many  turns  of 
fortune.  Sometimes  we  heard  of  him 
as  a  successful  leader  of  the  troops  of 
one  of  the  native  kingdoms,  which 
were  then  as  now  disturbed  by  intes- 
tine commotions— sometimes  he  was 
a  fugitive.  At  last  there  was  a  long 
silence,  and  then  he  wrote  to  tell  us, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  married, 
and  had  a  daughter,  and  that  ere  he 
started  on  an  expedition  which  he 
meditated,  he  wished  to  confide  her 
to  our  care.  If  we  heard  nothing  (^ 
him  in  a  vear  from  that  time  we  were 
to  send  for  information  to  a  house  in 
London.  Alas !  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle— his  orphan 
was  sent  to  London,  and  from  thence 
she  was  brought  here  by  my  wifio. 
You  must  have  seen  her  on  board  the 


I  pretended  not  to  have  observed 
her. 

"Ah,  well— she  is  very  young,  and 
knows  not  a  word  of  any  language  we 
are  acquainted  with.  A  short  time, 
I  hope,  will  reclaim  her,  for  at  present 
she  seems  as  wild  as  a  free  Indian— 
and  hark !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  guitar  was  phtyed 
most  tastefully  at  an  open  winnow  in 
the  corner  of  the  court  —  it  was  a 
plaintive  air,  to  which  the  sweetest 
voice  I  ever  heard  gave  all  possibla 
effect.  The  words  were  in  some  1  in- 
ffuage  I  had  never  met  with.  But  be- 
fore  the  song  was  ended  my  worthy 
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host  had  covered  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  ttnd  was  busily  emplojr- 
ed  wiping  awuy  his  tears.  When  it 
was  finishtMi  he  looked  up  at  me  with 
his  eyes  still  red,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  his  bosom,  he  said,  **  Monsieur 
Montague,  dat  puts  into  my  mind  the 
English  poet — 


<*  She  Mflff  to  neatly, 

And  to  completely, 
Arrah,  now  jewel,  'twas- note  to  me ; 

Ifyou'd  been  near  her, 

And  there  U>  hear  her, 
'T would  huTe  cbarmM  a  frog,  boyi,  from 

off  the  tree.'* 


Chapteh  III. 


It  was  not  till  the  third  day  of  my 
residence  with  the  De  Rosignys  (for 
it  will  be  as  well  to  call  them  now  by 
their  real  ifame),  that  I  got  sight  of 
t'te  beautiful  niece.  And  beautiful 
she  undoubtedly  was  beyond  any  hu- 
man "mixture  of  earln'M  mould"  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  then  I  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  description 
in  Chriatabel — 

**A  thinv  to  dream  of,  not  to  nee, 
Like  a  ladye  from  a  far  countree, 
Beautiful  exceeJingly," 

Large,  soft,  black  eyes,  through  their 
lon^  silken  lashes  appearing  actually 
to  throw  u  blaze  of  light  on  any  ob- 
ject  they  rested  on !  a  very  dark 
cheek,  through  which,  however,  flow- 
ed •*the  pure  and  eloquent  blood," 
re«leeming  it  from  the  inexpressive. 
iie«is  of  the  olive-colored  cheeks  of 
Europe,  along  with  a  mouth,  whose 
sternly  compressed  yet  beautifully 
chiselled  lips  bespoke  firmness  and 
determination,  were  the  flrst  thinj  s 
th^t  struck  me  in  gnzing  on  her  coun- 
tenance. Her  figure  was  the  per  fee- 
tton  of  graceful  elegance ;  her  walk 
the  step  of  un  Indian  queen  in  her  na- 
tive forests;  and  the  cires-;  she  wore 
did  not  destroy  the  illusion  created  by 
her  appenrance.  Trowsers  of  rich 
silk,  bound  in  at  the  ankles  with  silver 
chiiins ;  and  open  son  of  richly  em- 
bt\>idered  shoe ;  arms  bare  from  the 
elbow,  except  where  they  were  cover- 
ed  with  glittering  ornaments:  and  a 
scarf  hung  over  her  left  shoulder,  ex- 
posing at  the  same  time  the  close.flt- 
tlng  tunic  that  covered  her  bosom, 
was  a  dress  that  seemed  in  exact  ac- 
cordance both  with  her  face  and  form. 
Her  hair  hung  over  her  back  far  be- 
low her  waist  m  thick  plaits.  Such 
an  apparition  had  never  gladdened 
itty  eyes  before,  and  I  was  most  bit- 
terly grieved  that  I  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  by  conversation  whether 
**Ui6  gem  withiD  was  worthy  of  the 


casket."  Bat  the  attempt  was 
less.  She  sat  unmoved  by  every  thing 
that  was  said  to  her.  Indeed  she 
seemed  immersed  in  her  own  thougkti» 
and  never  took  the  slighast  inu;re8t 
in  any  thing  that  was  said  in  her  pre- 
sence. At  last,  beautiful  and  inte» 
resting  as  she  was,  her  silence  was  m> 
unbroken,  that  1  began  not  to  taice 
much  more  notice  of  her  presence 
than  if  she  had  been  **the  glorioiis 
statue  that  enchants  the  world,"  and 
continued  my  conversation  with  ray 
friends  the  D<:  Rosignys  as  if  we  had 
not  had  any  accession  to  our  society. 
That  conversation  comprehended 
many  subjects,  and  among  others  coo- 
tiiined  a  full,  free,  and  particular  ac- 
count of  my  own  sayings  and  doingSy 
and  the  otjject  I  had  in  coming  to 
Prance.  I  told  them,  that,  after  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  a  family  who  had  settled 
for  a  few  months  in  Paris,  1  iuti  nded 
to  ramble  wherever  my  fancy  might 
le4id  mj— to  sigh,  like  the  rest  of  my 
count  rym<*n,  in  the  shadows  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  perhaps  add  one  lu  the 
numerous  hordes  of  young  gentkmeB 
and  ladies  who  take  a  run  over,  once 
or  twice  a  year,  to  breakfast  beucnih 
the  Pyramids. 

♦•  Do  they  never  dine  there  1"  co- 
qui.'*ed  Madame  de  RoNigiiy,  with  her 
usuaS  look  of  extreme  simplicity. 

••  No,  1  said ;  ••  they  go  on  to  Je- 
rusalem to  dinner,  end  Atiish  thec*veo» 
ing  at  a  fancy-ball  in  the  tent  of  ibm- 
him  Bey." 

••  And  you  don't  intend  to  travel  ae 
prodigiously  far  as  that?"  rejoined 
the  lady. 

**  No ;  a  f(*w  excursions  in  La  Belle 
Prance  will  probably  be  the  tuU  ex- 
tent of  my  per(;grinations.  I  must 
rest  quiet  and  contented  in  the  houae 
of  my  friend  and  guardian,  Colonel 
Moreton." 

An  exclamation  from  the  mlent 
beauty  interrupted  our  conversation 
at  th(s  point.     She  had   started  op 
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from  the  sofs  where  she  hftd  been  re* 
diniog ;  her  beautiful  ejesi  filled  with 
an  indefinable  expression  of  inquiry, 
were  fixed  upon  me;  her  Itps  half 
open,  her  hand  stretched  out,  and  her 
breast  heaving  visibly  beneath  the 
tight-fitting  robe.  But  in  a  moment 
her  whole  attitude  was  altenid ;  her 
arm  fell  listlessly  at  her  side,  and 
drooping  her  head  on  her  bosom,  she 
agnio  sank  down  on  the  sofa,  without 
miering  a  word.  The  rest  of  the 
partT  were  equally  silent,  except,  in- 
deed, that  Madame  de  Rosigny,  to 
my  great  horror,  said  somethinir  about 
a  waap,  perhaps,  having  stung  the 
Toang  laay,  and  produced  her  invo- 
luntary start ;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
as  if  oy  universal  consent,  no  farther 
notice  was  taken  of  the  incident.  As 
the  conversation  was  again  going  on 
in  its  usual  level,  M.  de  Rosigny  said 
to  mxs  with  an  expressive  look  at  his 
Dieci',  who  now  set^med  as  inattentive 
to  what  was  going  on  as  ever,  **  Aha, 
Moiistear  Montague,  dat  puts  in  my 
mind  what  your  English  p6t,  Bry 
Cronnel,  says  in  his  song  of  the  Ghost 
of  Oil  Sirrogg  :— 

*Sbe    aUrts  a  stait,  and  ahe    scrioM  a 

scrim. 
And  wakes  and  finds  it  was  all  a  drim, 

Rito  fol  de  riddle  lol  de  la}*." 

But  though  I  made  no  remark  at 
the  time,  I  thought  over  the  whole 
incident  continually.  Ho  beautiful  a 
creatun^and  such  a  magnificently  ex- 
pressive countenance,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  my  admiration ;  and  the  strange- 
ness of  her  position,  added  to  her  un- 
common  loveliness,  made  me  look  on 
hc»r  as  a  sort  of  heroine  ol  a  romance. 
Nor  were  my  ideas  put  into  a  stite  of 
less  confuf^ion  by  what  immediately 
followed.  When  we  were  about  to 
retire  to  prepare  for  dinner,  my  host 
and  his  lady  had  left  the  room  before 
me,  and  jilst  as  I  was  about  to  follow 
their  exa  nple,  I  felt  a  touch  upon  my 
i^oulder.  The  beautiful  stranger 
beckoned  me  to  re.nain. 

**  Start  not,"  she  said,  in  a  very  good 
language,  but  with  a  foreign  accent, 
to  hear  me  speak  in  the  words  of  Eng- 
ianil, — •'  preserve  my  secret— and  tell 
me  does  he  livef 
•    "Who?"  I  said. 

*»The  lord  of  the  bright  •« word,  the 
ytMing  sturof  Guemalla.  Something 
tells  me  he  is  yet  alive ;  answer  me, 
miswer  me !' 


!  shook  my  head  at  this  impassioned 
adjurattoii,  being  now  fully  persiiaded 
that  the  beautiful  being  before  nie  was 
deranged. 

**  He  is  dead  then  t"  she  said,  dropi> 
ping  her  head  on  her  bosom,  "and  my 
dreams  deceive  nm.  The  brave,  \m 
tree,  the  beautiful,  fell  where  the  storm 
of  fi^ht  was  wildest.  With  these  eyes 
I  saw  him  fall  ;  with  this  hand— K>h ! 
that  it  might  havo  saved  —  but  —  it 
avenged  him  ! — and  now  they  will  bid 
me  ply  the  loom  and  drive  the  needle, 
I  that  have  handled  the  spear,  and 
been  foremost  among  the  brave — but 
enough ;  forget  this,  as  if  it  had  never 
been— and  now  farewell !" 

6he  retired  slowly  as  she  spoke. 
"  Nay,"  I  said,  ♦•  leave  me  not  so  s«x)n ; 
it  is  possible  perhaps  that  you  have 
over-rated  your  causes  of  grief.  Be 
comforted  " — 

"  What !  when  I  tell  you  that  1  am 
alone— -that  the  dry  earth  of  Huaman- 
ga  drank  the  blood  of  my  father,  and 
that  the  foul  vulture  of  Cordilloro  is 
even  now  flapping  his  wing  over  the 
bright  locks  of  him  who  loved  me, 
whom  I  loved, — you  talk  to  me  of  t)eing 
comforted  I    This  too  J  can  bear." 

••But  you  have  friends,"  I  saki 
sooth inglv,  for  her  eye  flashed  with 
nnnatural  fire,  and  her  nostrils  were 
distended  with  the  heavmgs  of  her 
beautiful  dis^lain — "you  have  Iriends 
who  will  console  you.  Your  uncle 
De  Rosigny  " — 

♦*  Away !"  she  interrupted  ;  **  what 
communion  can  I  have  with  such  souls 
as  these  ?  The  eagle  sits  alone  on  the 
craggy  peak.  If  there  isangui<h  at  its 
heart,  the  black  depths  of  hi'aven  re- 
ceive  its  scream ;  'tis  but  the  w( Minded 
deer  thnt  weeps  among  the  hen).  It 
is  to  avoid  such  sympathy  as  theire 
that  I  keep  my  soul  apart." 

•'  Beautiful  being !"  I  said,  touched 
by  the  deep  pathos  of  her  vok'c  and 
manner,  •*  let  me  be  your  friend,  let 
me  know  how  I  may  serve  you  —  I 
will  not  break  in  on  the  sanctity  of 
your  s.^rrows  by  saying  how  much  I 
deplore  them — but  "^  • 

"Is  it  so!"  she  said,  springing 
forward — ^'yes,  I  know  by  your  tones 
that  you  are  sincere,  and  f  will  trust 
you.  You  may  aid  me  in  divin^^  into 
the  awful  truth,  for  ere  I  h*fi  our 
stronghold  among  the  mountnins  I 
heard  a  rumor  that  he  was  not  dead; 
but  worse  than  that,  that  he  was  prk 
eoner  in  Uuanuco.    You  may  learn  it 
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all  wh';re  you  are  going,  ibr  I  have 
heard  him  talk  of  the  brave  old  man 
and  his  noble  sons." 

**  Who  1  who,  is  it  that  talked  to  you, 
and  of  whom  1*' 

*«  Gerald  Moreton— the  adopted  of 
my  fother,  the  glory  of  our  Iwaid — ^he 
has  spoken  to  me  of  his  uncle,  whom 
I  heard  you  name  to-day  as  your 
friend." 

"My  playmate,  Gerald?  and  Is  he 
slain  1  and  is  it  him  you  spoke  of  I" 

**You  knew  him?  you  loved  himi 
you  speak  of  him  as  your  playmate  ? 
you  will  help  me  to  find  out  his  fate  ? 
thanks,  thanks!"  and  she  laid  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder.  What  a  so- 
lemn thing  is  the  soi;row  of  a  devoted 
heart! 

**Now  then  let  us  part,  for  we  un- 
derstand each  other  from  henceforth," 


she  said,  reiuming  her  former  attitude. 
**  If  he  but  lives  we  may  yet  be  happy, 
and  the  plains  of  Huamanga  be  bright- 
ened with  the  glory  of  revenge !  Pre- 
serve my  secret  from  the  diul  souled 
beings  around  us.  You  shall  be  as 
brother  in  Leila's  heart.  Adieu  !** 
She  glided  from  the  apartment  as  ahe 
said  these  words,  and  Monsieur  de 
Rosigny,  dressed  as  if  for  a  fancy  ball, 
with  a  bouquet  of  flowera  as  large  as 
a  sentry  box  covering  the  expanse  of 
his  bosom,  found  her  still  in  the  same 
attitude  of  deep  thought  intg  which 
the  incidents  of  the  last  few  minutes 
had  plunged  her.  With  a  hurried 
apology  as  I  rushed  from  the  room 
to  make  up  my  lost  time,  I  heard  him 
quoting  some  En^^lish  verses^  which 
began  **  Kick !  kick !  you  have  but  a 
second." 


Chaptbb  IV. 


My  welcome  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors 
was  all  I  could  require.  Hi«pitality 
seems  one  of  the  few  English  virtues 
which  bear  transplantation  without 
suffering  by  the  change  of  climate. 
A  suite  of  rooms  was  assigned  me  in 
the  enormous  mansion,  which  had  be- 
longed, in  the  days  of  old,  to  one  of  the 
ancient  families  of  France,  who  seem 
never  to  have  been  contented  without 
corridors  as  long  as  their  nedlgrees, 
and  a  number  of  chambers  that  might 
have  done  for  the  Grand  Turk.  The 
Colonel,  though  the  best  natured  man 
in  the  world,  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  that  the  only  way  to  compensate 
for  never  having  nad  the  command  of 
ao  army,  was  to  have  his  family  under 
martial  law,  and  he  was  accordingly 
as  strict  a  martinet  in  all  domestic 
arrangements  as  an  indolent,  yield- 
ing disposition  would  allow  him  to 
be.  He  had  also,  to  the  great  dis- 
may of  every  one  who  came  near  him, 
by  some  means  or  other  been  pushed 
into  Parliament,  where  be  prid^  him- 
self beyond  any  thine  else  on  being 
an  **  independent  gentleman,"  a  cha- 
racter  which  he  supported  by  blaming 
all  parties  alike,  and  giving  very  in- 
telligible hints  that  the  only  person 
capable  of  governing  the  country  was 
himself.  ••Charles,^  he  said  to  me 
at  breakfast  on  the  day  after  my  ar- 
rival, **  listen  to  mo  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and  always 
make  a  point  of  expressing  myself  m 


the  shortest  way  possible,  for  prolixity 
Is  a  thing  which  nobody  attaches  any 
value  to,  because  generally  when  a 
man  has  spoken  more  than  people  are 
inclined  to  listen  to,  it  happens  that 
what  he  has  said  has  not  made  any 
great  impression  on  the  persoiis  he 
has  addressed  in  so  long-winded,  pro^ 
sale,  and  unintelligible  a  manner.  You 
will  therefore,  sir,  at  once  sec  the  pro> 
priety  of  the  course  I  have  through 
life  considered  it  necessary  to  adopt, 
as  a  precaution  against  any  possible 
misconstruction  which  a  more  profuse 
mode  of  conversation  might  give  rise 
to— a  thing  I  abominate  and  detest  as 
useless,  embarrassing  and  obscure. 
The  hours  of  this  nouse  are  nine 
o'clock  for  breakfast,  a  meal,  which, 
alter  the  good  dd  custom  of  our  an- 
cestors,—a  class  of  people  most  un- 
justly decried  by  a  certain  pahry  set 
of  politicians  or  the  present  day — ^I 
insist  on  being  a  family  reunioii ; 
lunch  where  you  please— a  fooliah 
juiU  milieu — a  contemptible  line  of 
policy  too  much  in  voffueof  late  yeara 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  wiaelr 
abrogated  by  nnxlern  ideas — ideas,  I 
say,  against  which  a  certain  class  of 
paltry  politicians  are  most  unjustly 

Srejiidiced  at  tl  e  present  tune  ;  and 
innrr  at  five  o'clock — an  hour  pecu- 
liarly proper,  at  all  times  of  the  vear, 
for  ilie  prmcipal  refreshment  of  the 
day,  as  it  gives  ample  time,  prior  to 
its  arrival,  for  the  busiest  of  mankind 
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to  fulAi  the  labors  of  hit  Toeation, 
tad  an  equal  sufficiency  of  time,  alter 
its  compietioo,  for  the  thirstiest  and 
iBost  coQvivial  of  men  to  indulge  io 
his  predilections  to  a  degree  at  once 
healthful,  iortgorating,  aud  extended. 
Such,  Mr.  Speaker-^my  dear  Charles, 
1  mean — are  the  regulations  of  this 
houae.  in  all  other  respects  you  are 
yonr  own  master*  and  having  thus,  in 
the  shortest  way  possible,  expressed 
tbe  opinions  oi  so  humble  an  indivi. 
dual— a  plain  independent  gentleman 
—as  myself,  I  refer  you  for  more 
minute  mformation,  on  'all  other  sub. 
jects,  to  my  daughter  Harriet." 

1  promised  an  exact  conformity  to 
all  bis  directions ;  and  on  looking  more 
closely  to    Harriet    Moreton,    who, 
Ance  1  had  last  seen  her  two  years  ago, 
had  oversrown  her  school  days,  and 
turned  a  nne,pure<omplexioneid  Bng- 
fish  girl  of  nmeteen  years  of  ago,  I 
felt  inclined  te  include  his  last  oom- 
mand  arooof  those  which  I  should 
obey  most  willingly.    The  house  feh 
quite  deserted,  for  none  of  the  young 
men  were  at  home ;  the  Ck>lonel  de- 
Toted    his  roomings  to  the  English 
newspapers,  and,  as  we  strongly  sus- 
pected from  tbe  sounds  that  oc(*asion- 
ally  were  heard  from  the  library,  to 
the  practioe  of  oratory ;  and  as  1  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  Harriet  seem- 
ad  quite  as  unoccupied  as  I  was,  I  be- 
took myself  aecoraing  to  her  father's 
recommendation,    to  the   dangerous 
task  of  asking  her  questions.   She  was 
a  fine,  playful,  openhearted  girL  form- 
ing; in  her  womanliness  and  refine* 
meat,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  proud 
impetuous  Leila,  who  had  attracted  me 
so  much  at  Rouen,  and  whose  image 
I  could  scarcelv  for  a  moment  banish 
from  my  mind.    I  asked  one  room- 
ing, ns  indifferently  as  I  could,  what 
had  become  of  QeralJ.     In   a  mo- 
ment   the  playfulness  of   Harriet's 
manner   disappeared.     **Husb,"  she 
said,  **  my  fattier  has  ordered  his  name 
imver    to  be   mentioned — something 
wrong  poor    Gerald  -has  done,   but 
we  none  of  us  know  whirt  it  is.    We 
anhr  eather  from   what  my  fisither 
said,  that  he  had  mixed  himself  up 
w  th  a  fery  dangerous  class  of  people 
in  South  America ;  and,  in  iact,  that 
he  had  beeo  inveigled,  by  some  nneans 
or  other,  to  unite  hirnself  with  one  of 
the  hordes  of  banditti  in  that  coun- 
try,  who  live  by  plunder  and  the 
sword"— 


**Aiid  hare  yoo  heard  whether  he 
is  yet  alive  V 

**  No ;  my  father  got  all  his  informa* 
tioo  from  some  man  with  a  Spanidi 
name,  a  minister  from  one  of  the  new- 
ly recognised  states,  but  I  believe  ha 
has  heard  nothing  of  poor  Gerald  for 
the  last  year.** 

<«  Then  I  have  ;  and  if  the  Colons 
r^ains  any  interest  with  his  infbnrw 
ant,  he  may  be  useful  in  saving  his 
nephew,  if,  poor  fellow,  he  is  not  al* 
ready  dead." 

•*How  did  you  hear  of  him— where 
was  he  V*  But  to  this  question  I  did 
not  give  so  full  an  answer  as  1  mi^ht 
have  done.  There  was  a  feel  iof  which 
I  could  not  acootmt  for,  that  induced 
me  to  keep  mv  acquaintance  with 
Leila  a  proiouna  secret ;  and  I  there* 
fore  briefly  informed  Harriet  of  the 
circumstances  of  Gerald's  death  or 
capture,  without  saying  a  word  of  my 
authority. 

**^rald  slain,  or  in  a  dungeon  I 
Oh,  go  this  instant  to  my  father !  Ha 
is  good,  thouffh  he  appears  so  cold. 
He  will  do  ttl  he  can  to  save  hi« 
nephew,  for  he  always  liked  him,  ia 
spite  of  his  wildness,  and  all  bii 
faults.  Go,  go."  And  tho  earnesl* 
ness  of  her  anzietv  brought  such  aai- 
mation  to  her  whole  bearing,  that, 
when  I  looked  on  her  quivering  lips, 
and  eyes  half  filled  with  tears,  fcould 
not  hdp  thinking  that  Harriet  Moretoo  ^ 
was  lovelier  even  than  the  proud-soul* 
od  Peruvian. 

My  interview  with  the  Colonel  was 
soon  over.  At  first,  when  1  mention* 
ed  the  naaieof  Gerald,  a  double  por« 
tion  of  pomposity  adorned  bis  laB« 
guage.  He  said  something  about  the 
unpropriety  of  an  honest  independent 
gentleman,  bound  to  no  party,  taking 
any  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  young 
man  who  had  so  fiir  deviated  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  as  to  enlist  undor 
the  banners  of  a  lawless  bandit ;  but 
when  1  told  him  the  probable  fute  <^ 
the  delinquent,  tho  ice  of  his  manner 
thawed  in  a  momeat;  his  words  re* 
duced  themselves  to  two  svllabies,  or 
even  one ;  and  had  I  not  been  in  the 
room,  I  verily  believe  tho  indepead« 
ent  gentleman  would  have  shed  tears 
of  real  sorrow.  In  a  moment  he  had 
thmst  Entick's  Speaker  under  a  pile 
of  papers,  seized  his  hat  and  CHno,und 
started  off  in  search  of  Don  Diego  De 
Souza,  who,  he  believed,  was  luckily 
on  a  mission  in  Paris  at  the  time. 
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Well  pleased  with  the  mieceas  of 
this  attempt  to  benefit  poor  Gerald,  I 
returned  to  the  gentle  Harriot,  and 
was  rewarded  for  the  interest  I  had 
taken  in  her  cousin  in  a  way  that 
made  me  take  every  moment  a  deeper 
and  warmer  interest  in  herself. 
Among  the  questions  tliat,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  €k>loners  direction,  I  had 
a  right  to  ask  her,  was  one  which 
trembled  every  moment  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue,  namely,  whether  she  did 
not  think  Montague  a  very  pretty 
name ;  and,  in  fh^  I  believe  I  must 
have  propounded  some  such  interro- 
gati(m,  for,  without  knowing  very 
well  how,  I  found  myself  consulting 
Harriet  on  the  alterations  reouired  in 
the  old  house  in  Hampshire,  and 
speaking  to  her  very  earnestly  on  the 
necessity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  Bishop  Lusoombe.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  and  the  Colonel  did  not  return. 
Even  the  ma|[ic  hour  of  dinner  went 
by  without  his  appearance,  and  we 
began  to  augur  unfavorably  of  his 
good  news  from  De  Souza.  I  had 
gone  into  my  own  wins  of  the  house, 
and  had  thrown  mvself  listlessly  on 
the  sofe,  indulging  in  the  dreams  of 
f\iture  happiness  which  my  oonversa- 
tion  with  Harriet  had  inspired;  my 
door  opened,  but  se  noiselessly  as  not 
to  wake  me  from  my  reverie,  till  a 
voice  close  to  my  ear,  startled  me  to 
my  feet. 

^I  am  come ;  for  the  barb  is  in  my 
soul,  and  I  can  find  no  repose."  Leila 
stood  before  me,  her  form  mufSed 
in  a  mantle,  and  her  face  so  hidden 
that  I  could  only  recognise  her  by  the 
thrilling  tones  of  her  voice. 

**  Have  you  heard  of  him,  my  bro- 
ther t" 

I  told  her  what  I  had  done. 

•«Tis  well,"  she  said ;  •«  the  weight 
of  this  uncertainty  is  more  intolerable 
than  would  be  the  full  knowledge  of 
my  fate.  Three  days  longer  I  will 
subdue  my  spirit— at  the  end  of  that 
time  my  sorrows  end." 

••  How  t  what  mean  you  t" 

**  Mean  1 1 — That  there  is  a  pillow 
tempting  vne  to  sleep  where  there  is 
darkness  and  iio  sound— where  the  ear 
is  not  startled  by  the  whisperinjgs  of 
ibarful  thoughts,  where  the  eye  is  un. 
scared  by  the  glimmering  of  lurid 
dreams-^why  should  I  not  press  it, 
when  my  heart  is  so  weary,  and  my 
eyes  so  heavy  with  slumber  I" 


«*Why  did  you  leave  Rouen  1"  I 
said,  anxious  to  turn  the  current  of 
her  thoughts,  for  I  perceived  that  her 
grief  had  been  too  much  for  lier. 

**  For  the  wretched  can  find  no  rest 
Why  did  I  leave  the  land  where  aU 
that  I  loved  has  perishedl  Let  me 
back— 4et  me  back  to  my  wild  reeks 
and  bright  skies.  There  would  be 
peace  to  iry  spirit  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  my  home.  Give  me  my 
war-horse  and  my  spear— let  me  apin 
cleave  foremost  through  the  red  cUxid 
of  battle— and  let  my  veins,  in  which 
flows  the  proud  blood  of  Peruvian 
kings,  mingle  its  full  stream  with  the 
torrents  already  poured  forth  by  the 
brave  and  free !" 

**  Be  calm,"  I  said,  taking  her  bv 
the  hand  which  was  burning  witn 
feverish  heat— ^  Show  yourself  the 
lofty  bein|^  that  nature  made  yoo^ 
and  be  mistress  of  yourselfl  Every 
hour  I  hope  to  hear  the  news  of  Ge- 
rald's safety.  Banish  such  dreadlul 
thoughts— they  are  as  fodish  as  they 
are  sinful." 

•♦  Perhaps  you  are  right/'  she  an- 
swered in  a  subdued  tone— **  Your 
advice  is  kind — ^I  will  strive  to  prefit 
by  it.  But  every  nKxnent  that  I 
stayed  at  Rouen,  a  voice  was  souod- 
ing  In  mv  ear  bidding  me  see  you 
again,  ana  again  hear  you  naaie  his 
name,  and  speak  of  him  kiadLy^  and 
bid  me  hope  to  be  re-united  to-hicn. 
And  I  could  not  conquer  the  desire 
that  came  upcm  my  soul  to  see  the 
faces  of  his  kindred,  to  tell  them  ^hat» 
f'lr  awajr  on  the  wild  banks  of  the  Tu* 
chfti,  their  names  have  been  spokea  to 
one  that  loved  them  for  the  sake  6i 
him  who  named  them ; — that  he  was 
noble,  and  true,  and  brave,  aod  that 
for  his  sake  the;  ought  to  love  me. 
And  I  longed  to  hear  the  sweet  voice 
^  his  beautiful  cousin,  and  see  her  soft 
blue  eyes— once,  only  once— before  I 
died" 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke^ 
and  her  strength  seemed  about  to  &al 
her.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  un* 
der  these  circumstances,  but  at  last, 
believing  that  a  few  minutes'  rest  was 
what  she  principally  required,  I  led 
her  gently  into  the  inner  room,  which 
I  had  converted  into  a  library,  and. 
bcurged  her  to  repose  herself  on  iho 
som  for  a  short  time.  In  the  mean- 
while, my  situation  was  very  emticur- 
rassing.  With  a  foolish  fear  of  beiii|^ 
thought  to  have  taken  too  deep   aa 
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interest  in  tiie  fortunes  of  the  beauti. 
fbl  Leila,  I  had  never  mentioaed  my 
acquaintance  with  her  at  Rooen.  She 
haa  now,  as  it  were,  thrown  herself  on 
mf  care,  and  the  difficulty  of  inform- 
ing  Harriet  of  all  the  circumstances 
was  redoubled.  While  I  was  plunged 
in  these  thoughts,  my  door  was  pushed 
Tiolently  open 

-Mr.  Charles  Montague,"  said  a 
▼oice  half  choked  with  passion,  **  you 
are  a  scoundrel,  sare!^-as  the  poet 
says,  "A  wretch,  a  riilain,  lost  to 
diam  and  root' "— — 

And  my  friend.  Monsieur  de  Ro- 
signy.  stood  before  me.  Uniuckly 
my  mother  was  Irish,  and  my  hand 
was  en  the  poor  gentleman's  throat 
before  I  had  time  to  remember  my  ob- 
ligations to  him. 

"Villain,  sir T— what  the  devil  do 
Tou  mean,  you  ineffiaible  abortion  f— 
but  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  my 
reason  returned;  and  I  let  go  my 
hold,  WBitiof  quietly  what  might  fbl. 
low  after  this  extraordinary  introduc- 
tion. 

'^I  have  traced  her  from  Rouen, 
sare— I  have  not  lost  si^ht  of  her  for 
an  hour,  and  I  know  that  she  is  in 
this  house.  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
ehr 

'^  Who  is  in  this  house,  sir  r  I  re- 
peated, in  order  to  gain  time  to  form 
my  resolution. 

**  My  niece,  sare !— the  daughter  of 
Alain !  Do  you  deny  that  she  is  here, 
sarel" 

**  Monsieur  de  Rosigny,  I  beg  you 
will  speak  in  more  measured  language. 
Whsrever  the  young  lady  may  be, 
Jepead  upon  this  fact,  that  she  is  as 
Aife  from  wrong  or  insult  as  in  your 
own  house  at  Rouen." 

**You  confess,  then*  that  you  have 
her  here? — here,  under  yourprotec- 
taonV  He  knocked  his  hand  upon 
lue  brow;  and  at  this  moment  the 
Colonel  briskly  entered.  De  Rosigny 
turned  to  him— «*I  appeal  to  you, 
tfire;  and  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Charles 
Montague  is  a  thief^he  has  robbed 
me  of  that  vich  not  enriches  him,  and 
leaves  me  poor  indeed !" 

The  Colonel  drew  back.  **In  ris- 
ing, sir,  to  demand  an  explanation 
irtHn  the  honorable  gentleman ;— I 
— I— that  is  to  say— Charles,  what  the 
deril  does  this  liule  fellow  mean  1" 

••  Mean  I— I  tell  you  myself  what  I 
mean.  I  means  he  come  into  mine 
hovbie— he  eats  of  my  bread— he  drinks 


of  my  cup— he  sees  my  niece— he  then 
goes  away,— my  niece  goes  after— 
ah !— as  Bry  Cronnel  says— 

•  He  twiddled  hit  thamb, 
And  said  oome,  Dido,  eome, 
And  Rho*i  off  with  JEntas  the  rover,  O  !*'^ 

The  Colonel  took  a  long  pinch  of 
snuff.  **l  am  but  a  plain  country 
gentleman,"  he  said,  **and  liave  no 
great  skill  in  unravelling  an  intricate 
plot ;  but  if  the  suspicion  be  correct 
which  this  gentleman's  language  leads 
me  to  form,  it  is  to  me,  Mr.  Montague, 
you  shall  answer;— you  shall,  by 
Heaven! — ^May  I  ask  your  namot 
sir?" 

De  Rosigny  fumbled  in  his  pocket, 
found  his  card,  and  gave  it  to  the  Co- 
lonel. 

**  Sir,"  he  continued,  '^  it  is  no  ex^ 
tenuatkm  of  this  oflfence  to  say  it  is 
committed  in  the  family  of  a  manu&c* 
turer  of  buttons.  A  man  may  make 
buttons,  and  yet  have  some  faint  sort 
of  sentiment  of  honor ;  and  this  I  say, 
in  spite  of  the  absurd  prejudice  against 
the  lower  classes  entertained  by  a  mi- 
serable class  of  politicians  of  the  pre- 
sent time.  I  say,  sir,  that  this  Ar- 
naud  Creque— Crick — ^that  this  hum- 
ble artisan.  Monsieur  Crick  of  Rouen, 
iidels  the  insult,  sir,  almost,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  if  he  were  a  gentle- 
man." 

**  \^  hat  you  mean,  sare  V  exclaim- 
ed De  Rosigny,  in  a  greater  passion 
than  before.  *«Do  you  talk  of  me, 
sare,  as  if  I  were  no  gentleman  1 — me 
that  have  the  blazons  of  the  Rosignys, 
the  De  Coucys,  the  Ermenonvilles  I  I 
tell  you,  sare,  I  was  noble  while  the 
blood  of  the  Moretons  was  a  thick 
puddle  in  the  veins  of  serfs." 

At  this  address  the  anger  of  the 
Colonel  changed  its  object  altogether. 
**  Charles,"  he  said  to  me,  **  who  ia  this 
ridiculous  indivklual  1 — what  is  it  you 
know  of  him  1" 

*«That  he  is  a  gentleman,"  I  re- 
plied—** that  he  is  chief  of  the  De 
Rosignys,  one  of  the  noblest  families 
in  France ;  but  that  he  accuses  me  un- 
justly of  having  imagined  the  slightest 
evil  to  him  or  his  family." 

**  Then  what  is  this  card  he  has  put 
into  my  hand  about  button-making  at 
Rouen  I" 

«*  Oh,  some  mistake  I  suppose." 

"No  mistake,  sare,"  interrupted 
De  Rosigny.  **  I  was  poor— I  made 
buttons— I  am  now  rich,  butmy  heart 
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was  as  proud  when  I  was  poor  as  dow. 
But,  ah !  my  friend,  Mr.  Montague, 
you  have  spoken  so  well  against  the 
calumnies  of  this  old  man,  that  I  can- 
not believe  you  have  deceived  me — 
tell  me  where  p.  or  Leila  is — the  last 
of  the  Rosignys — the  daughter  of  poor 
Alain." 

•*  She  is  here !"  said  Leila,  walking 
calmly  forward  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Her  mantle  was  thrown  off— 
her  lips  (x>mpre8sed,  her  step  proud 
and  graceful,  and  her  whole  appear- 
ance stately  and  commanding.  The 
Colonel  and  De  Rosigny  were  awed 
and  silent. 

**You  asked  for  Leila,"  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  her  uncle— **  she 
comes  at  your  call.  And  was  it  for 
me  you  feared — for  me  you  trembled  t 
and  thought  you  that  from  me  there 
was  danger  to  your  honor  1  Back  to 
your  looms  and  engines,  where  your 
soul  has  been  ground  down  to  dust, 
and  leave  the  daughter  of  Borigny  to 
Uie  Ruard  of  her  own  hand." 

•»  Of  Sorigny  1"  interrupted  the  Co. 
lonel,  who  was  struck  with  a  feeling 
near  akin  to  reverence  by  the  calm 
dignity  of  the  strange  and  beautiful 
being  before  him. 

••Yes,  of  Sorignv.  The  warrior, 
the  patriot,  the  iegisfator  of  his  adopt- 
ed land,  whom  some,  with  the  base 
hatred  of  cowards,  and  the  baser  ser- 
vility of  slaves,  have  called" - 

••  A  traitor,"  said  the  Colonel.  •*  But 
from  what  I  heard  this  very  day  from 
Don  Diego  de  Souza,  I  believe  the 
character  of  General  de  Sorigny  has 
been  most  unjustly  calumniat(*d.  My 
nephew,  Gerald  Moreton,  who  is  on  his 
way  home" — — 

•'  Home !  home !  thank  Heaven !" 

If  De  Rosigny  and  I  had  not  rushed 
forward  to  Rave  her  she  would  have 
fallen  senseless  on  tho  floor.  The 
Colonel,  who  forgot  in  the  agitation  of 
the  moment  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  ran  helplessly 
about  the  room,  but  happily  at  last 
bethought  him  of  summoning  his 
daughter. 

Matters  were  very  soon  explained. 
Gerald  had  been  reclaimed  by  the 
English  authorities  as  a  British  sub. 
Ject,  and  delivered  from  prison,  on 
condiiion  of  leaving  the  country.  The 
Colonel,  who  every  day  took  a  kinder 
interest  in  the  Peruvian  beauty,  wait- 


ed impatiently  ib»  arrival  of  his 
nephew  in  London  to  summon  him  to 
Paris.  **  I  shall  consider  it  ray  duty, 
under  exis^Mng  circunostanoes,  to  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  hurry 
matters  to  a  linal  adjustment,  througa 
the  medium  of  the  sacred  coremooiti 
of  the  church — ceremonies  most  un- 
justly undervalued  by  certain  wrelch* 
ed  statesmen  of  the  existing  crisis. 
Monsieur  de  Rosiniy  has  given  up 
the  very  honorable  and  highly  use* 
fill  branch  of  industry  to  which  be 
had  directed  his  cares,  and  his  estate^ 
I  hear,  is  highly  valuable.  Gerald, 
also^  haaconsiderable  patrimonial  pos> 
setttions,  and  the  expeiienoe  he  has 
already  gained  will  impress  him  with 
the  hidescribable  advantages  of  peace 
and  quiet.  The  marriage  will  taJee 
place  in  August"— « 

"^  Colonel,"  1  said,  "^  Bishop  Loa^ 
combe  might  perhaps  beindaced  to 
make  a  little  room  for  another  couple 
at  the  aame  time,  if  you  wdpld  have 
the  kindness  to  ask  him."       L 

"Eh,  what!"  f 

"  Why,  Harriet  and  I,  sir,  halre  known 
each  other  for  a  length  of  time,  and^*- 

**  Hem !  Sir !  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  in  rising  on  this  occa8io)ft-*bem— 
hem — sir — f  say,  there  are  paternal 
duties,  duties  unfortunately  too  ifiuch 
neglec — -Poh !  what  nonsense  it  is 
to  say  any  more — ^take  her,  my  dear 
Charles,  and  my  blessing  with  her." 
And  the  eyes  of  the  no  longer  elo- 
quent Colonel  swam  in  tears  as  he 
snook  me  by  the  hand. 

Early  in  September,  when  GeraUL 
and  I,  with  our  yoDOff  brides,  ma^pur 
first  appearance  atuie  Italian' Op^k^ 
the  house  was  almost  equally  divid^V 
in  its  admiration  of  Harriet  and  Let)y^ 
The  Siffneur  de  Uosigoy,  with  a  sSjt 
on  hi8  breast,  and  restored  to  all  ip^ 
titles  and  estates,  who  accompanied  'Mb 
expressed  perhaps  what  was  thegi 
ral  opinion  as  well  as  his  own.  ** 
these  two  beautiful  creatures,^ 
said,  **  put  into  my  head  die  woj 
the  JBnglish  poet— 

•  Ven  I  look  on  the  one  I  could  swear 
Dat  none  other  was  ever  to  fair ; 
Von  I  look  on  the  other  Vd  row 
None  was  ever  so  lovely  till  now. 
To  decide  on  the  rivals  I'm  loth. 
So  here's  in  a  bumper  to  bdtb. 

Hip,  hurra  1 ' 
A  banper,  a  bumper  to  both  V  " 
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Tebu  are  some  trades  In  which  the 
oigan  of  knavery  is  inevitably  protu- 
beraat  It  would  be  ditilicult  10  find, 
for  instance,  a  Jew  slop-seller,  a  dealer 
ifl  outrioe  stores,  or  a  small  vinmer  of 
flbe  juice  and  smuggled  brandviinder 
tke  name  of  all  the  wines  idpir  the 
wo,  from  the  meagre  pro4pie  of  the 
Cape  to  the  lordly  luxuw  of  Madeira, 
witbo^t  pretty  particular  evidence  of 
the  activity  of  this  popular  organ.  But 
the  tribe  in  which  it  essentially  predo- 
iiiioatQ8,tudj9ed  almost  to  the  atisor  ption 
of  every  other,  is  that  connected  ^Ih 
whips,  horses,  stages,  short  and  long, 
racing  calendars,  cabs,  and  hackney- 
coaches.  We  are  not  sure  that  stee- 
ple-chases dieraselves,  though  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  renowned 
Mr.  Oibaldiston,  may  not  be  scenes  of 
very  ojosiderable  knavery.  The  mira- 
culous exploits  of  the  two  Irish  patriots 
in  turning  four-year-old  horses  into 
colts  of  two,  with  other  happv  dexter- 
ities recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Irish 
Jockey  Club,  are  fresh  within  memory; 
which  exploits,  however,  have  not  i  n- 
paired  their  previous  character  a  tittle, 
and  have  left  them  only  more  patriotic, 
Ittgh-minded,  and  pure  in  tne  minds 
w  the  generous  fnends  of  O'Cofinell 
and  public  principle  all  round  the 
w^»rld.  Those  recollections  give  rather 
a  slippery  idea  of  the  morality  of  the 
^iabk  (punica  fides),  show  that  the 
bridia  is  more  easily  managed  in  the 
Ofouih  of  the  horse  than  in  the  con- 
00160  je  of  his  rider,  and  that  whatever 
part  of  the  racing  machinery  wants  a 
spar,  it  is  certainly  not  the  taste  for 
awJodtiQifc  However,  to  descend  from 
geoer^h^kDarticubirs.  A  happy  in- 
atangMmiplfed  within  these  few  days, 
id  tn^biter^^a  minute,  but  remark- 
•My  well  appoed  lasi  to  the  sensibili- 
Ika  of  a  dnving^gufur.  The.  omni- 
boses  are  conv^mfmnhfhgsl,  but  have 
the  misfortune  to^  attended  by  a  most 
fmoodent  aixl  kaftvish  set  of  fellows, 
cal!ed  condtffoors.  They  canvass  for 
company  doog  the  road,  throwing 
themselves  into  telegraphic  attitudes, 
pack  them  in  when  they  can  catch 
them,  give  them  a  shove  mto  the  huge 
trunk,  letting  them  tumble  into  them, 
i^rer  knees  dnd  feet  into  their  places, 
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and  receive  their  sixpences,  when  thoy 
let  them  down,  which,  by  a  practical 
joke,  they  '|eneraUy  do  in  the  most 
miry  part  of  the  street,  road,  or  high- 
way. 

General  Sir  John  Waters  having 
arrrived  at  Blackwall,  by  a  steamer, 
engaged  ome  of  the  Blackwall  omni- 
buses to  carry  himself  and  his  party 
with  thMr  luggage  to  his  house  in 
Clarjei  Street,  Picadilly,  for  a  sove- 
reiff^  This  was  a  handsome  allow- 
an% ;  for  the  regular  fore  is, we  believe, 
but  sixpence  a  head.  The  omnibus 
proceeded,  but  on  reachinff  Hatchet's 
m  Picadilly,  a  few  hundred  yards 
iTom  Clarges  Street,  it  came  to  a  dead 
stop;  the  conductor  saying  that  his 
bargain  was  over  there.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  honest  conductor  had  begua 
to  think  that  a  little  more  might  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  (General,  who 
would  probably  not  like  being  set 
down,  baffgage  and  all,  in  the  centre 
of  Picadilly.  The  General  certainly 
did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  told  his  mind 
on  the  subject  without  any  circumlcicu- 
tion  whatever.  Still  the  conductor  was 
ste:idy,  but,  after  some  consideration, 
said,  rather  than  put  the  party  to  trou- 
ble, he  would  take  them  home  for  five 
shillings  more.  The  General  shrewdly 
acquiesced,  paid  the  knave  his  twenty- 
five  shillings,  was  conveyed  home,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  after,  retaliated  by  a 
summons  to  the  proprietor  of  tho  om- 
nibus, 10  answer  at  Bow  Street  for 
**  using  his  stage  as  a  hackney-coach* 
^flthout  being  duly  licensed." 

The  question  was  clear;  the  case 
was  settled  in  a  moment;  the  con- 
ductor had  completely  outwitted  him- 
self by  the  five  shilling  extortipn.  Sir 
F.  Roe,  the  magistrate,  said,  that  no 
doubt  could  exist  that  the  law  had  been 
violated  in  the  second  hiring.  ''  The 
defendant's  servants  had  misconducted 
themselves  most  prosslv,  and  the  full 
penalty  of  I4.IO,  with  costs  must  be  in- 
flicted."  Sir  John  Waters  desired 
that  the  five  pounds  which  became  his 
as  the  informer,  should  be  given  to 
the  poor-box  of  the  office.  The  fine 
was  paid,  which,  of  course,  the  pro- 
prietor will  deduct  from  the  wages  of 
the  conductor,  and  a  very  happy  ex- 
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ample  was  given,  which  will  help  to 
teach  those  gentlemen  that  they  may 
DOW  and  then  catch  a  Tartar. 

A  paragraph  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  papers  gave  rise  to  an  extite- 
ment,sumcient  to  show  that  all  the  poli- 
tical harassing  of  our  late  ^ears  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  natu- 
ral feelings  of  Englishmen.  The  para- 
graph was  to  the  effect,  that  the  famous 
flag-ship  of  Lord  Duncan  at  Camper- 
down,  toe  Venerable,  was  sold,  to  be 
broken  up,  for  L.4000.  A  good  deal 
of  indignation  was  produced  by  this 
announcement,  and  the  advuralty 
came  in  for  their  full  share  of  rebuke. 
But,  on  inauiry,  it  has  turned  out, 
that  this  violation  of  national  feeling 
has  not  actually  taken  place.  The 
Venerable,  it  is  true,  has  been  sold, 
and  is  to  be  broken  up.  But  it  is  not 
the  flaff-ship  of  the  gallant  Duncan, 
that  noble  vessel  having  Unfortunately 
foundenEKl  some  years  ago  in  a  gale, 
when  commanded  by  Captain  Hunter, 
the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  name  of 
the  Venerable  will  not  be  suffered  to 

rrish  from  the  British  navy,  but  that 
will  be  borne  forever  by  a  succes- 
sion of  proud  three-deckers,  as  a  mo- 
numentof  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
courses  of  service  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  intelligent  officers  that  ever 
commanded  British  seamen.  During 
Duncan  s  blockade  of  the  Texel,  the 
mutiny  which  threatened  the  naval 
existence  of  England  broke  out  in  all 
the  squadrons  afloat  Duncan's  whole 
fleet  were  seized  with  the  infection, 
and  sailed  away.  In  the  Texel 
the  Dutch  floet  were  reaibr  for  sea, 
with  the  French  general  Hochefilld 
40,000  troops  embarked,  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Ireland.  Duncan,  with  the 
Venerable  and  the  Adamant  alone, 
then  commanded  by  Sir  Wm.  Hotham, 
stUl  kept  the  station  By  exchanging 
signals  from  time  to  time  with  the 
Adamant,  he  gave  the  Dutch  the  idea 
that  his  whole  fleet  were  lying  off, 
and  ready  to  attack  them  the  moment 
they  should  come  out.  He  thus  sealed 
up  this  formidhble  expedition.  He 
was  at  last  told,  that  the  Dutch  Ad- 
miral had  found  out  the  stratagem, 
and  that  his  fl'ct  were  under  weigh. 
Duncan,  instead  of  making  his  escape 
instantly  from  this  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood, ordered  the  lead  to  be  hove. 


When  the  depth  of  water  was  reported, 
he  kx)ked  up  to  his  flag  &t  the  nnast- 
head,  and  calmly  said,  **  Well,  then, 
when  they  ehall  Mve  sunk  ue,  m§  ^fiag 

will  atmfy:^ 

But  the  Dutch  kept  within  their 
harbors,  until  the  mutmy  had  ceased, 
and  the  squadron  rejoined  their  heroic 
Admiral.  De  Winter,  at  last,  forced 
out  by  the  commander  of  the  French, 
gave  lum  the  opportunity  he  bad  so 
lonjg  idshed  for.  Tl^  British  fleet, 
as  if  to  wipe  off  the  shame  of  the  past, 
fought  witB  desperation.  The  wliole 
Dutch  fleet,  except  a  few  ships  which 
fled  early  in  the  action  into  the  ad- 
joining harbors,  were  taken  or  de- 
stroyed. But  the  Venerable  still  held 
its  mperiority.  Its  Are  was  tremend- 
ous. Its  first  broadside,  poured  into 
the  Dutch  Vice-Admiral,  disabled  him 
at  once,  and  it  is  said  to  have  utruck 
down  *^  nnen  on  his  decks.  It  af- 
terwards ranged  through  the  battte, 
sweeping  every  thing  before  it,  and 
at  one  time  sustaining  the  flre  of  four 
of  the  enemy's  ships.  It  was  a  glorious 
day  for  the  fleet  and  England,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  whole 
contest  in  its  consequences,  for  it  ren- 
dered the  invasion  of  Ireland  hopeless, 
and  extinguished  the  Dutch  navy  far 
the  remainder  c^the  war. 

The  working  of  the  Whig  Poor 
Law  is  producing  bitter  fruits  through 
the  country.  Casra  of  the  most  des- 
perate haraship  are  constantly  comiag 
before  the  parish  officers,  which,  br 
the  new  law,  they  are  destitute  of  all 
power  to  relieve,  and  the  consequence 
IS,  that  the  miserable  sufferers  are 
driven  from  parish  to  parish,  till  they 
can  be  driven  no  more,  and  die.  One 
of  the  results  is— that  which  was  so 
strongly  predicted  by  the  fishop  of 
Ebceter — tne  abandonment  aikl  expo^ 
sure  of  infonts.  The  guitt  of  the 
wretched  mothers  is  generally  uAmies- 
tionable ;  but  tkeeQually  guilty  ^Uiers 
find  themselves  so  &r  exonerated  fhim 
maintaining  either  the  mother  or  tiie 
child,  that  both  are  instantly  on  the 
verge  of  famine.  The  law  aflR)rds  no 
resource.  The  heartless  ruffian  is 
protected,  the  miserable  mother  has 
only  to  wander  about  with  her  miser- 
able infant,  until  it  perishes,  or  thtsy 
both  perish  together.  The  ahematiTe 
is  frequent  abandonmetot,  and,  in  socne 
cases,  infanticide,  amd  suicide.    It  is 
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dear  that  some  improvement  of  the 
poor  law  must  take  place,  or  child 
nrarder  will  become  a  national  crime. 
A  carious  case  occurred  lately  in  the 
Department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  which 
Aows  the  simple  yet  true  view  taken 
of  such  matters  by  untutored  reason. 
A  woman  was  tried,  on  a  charge  of  in- 
fenticide.  The  charge  was  proved. 
But  the  peasant  jury  acquitted  her  on 
tbe  ground—^  that  if  the  prefet,  by  a 
kte  order,  had  not  taken  away  the 
basket  hitherto  kept  in  every  hospice 
for  the  reception  of  mfantSt  the  mother 
would  never  have  destroyed  her  child." 
In  fact,  they  thus  brought  in  the  prefet 
as  the  virtiud  destroyer.  What  would 
Aose  honest  peasants  say  of  Whig 
FoorLawst 

The  Radical  Meeting  at  Dniry 
Lane  Theatre  turned  out,  after  three 
months'  boasting  and  three  weeks' 
grenuation,  a  contemptible  ihilure. 
Notning  could  show  more  strongly 
the  actual  want  of  management,  com- 
mon tact,  and  sense  of  tneir  true  si- 
tuation, than  having  the  dinner  at  all. 
It  was  but  last  April,  that  the  single 
association  of  the  City  of  Lon(k>n 
Conservatives  had  a  dinner,  almost 
without  any  preparation  beyond  the 
moment ;  yet  at  that  dinner  they  had 
a  list  of  upwards  of  800  stewards,  all 
beloDginff  to  the  City,  all  well  known, 
and  combining  almost  the  entire  of  the 
commerdaU  banking,  and  opulent 
firms  of  London.  At  thatdinner  up- 
wards of  1100  gentlemen  sat  down,  to- 
gether with  a  crowd  of  dukt«,  earls, 
men  of  high  legal  rank,  clergy,  and 
individuals  conspicuous  for  their  offi- 
ces, forttines,  ana  character. 

At  the  Drury  Lane  meeting  of  the 
2Sd  of  January,  certainly  not  1000 
attended !  Of  the  whole  number,  not 
4ine-half  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  Middlesex !  Of  the  whole  list, 
even  <^  the  Whig  Peerage,  pompous- 
ly advertised  to  attend,  not  one  was 
freterU,  nor  even  condescended  to  apo- 
logize for  his  absence.  With  the  ex- 
c^ytion  of  young  Lord  Russell,  who 
took  the  chair,  and  old  Lord  William 
Russell,  who  supported  him,  pretty 
touch  in  the  way  m  which  the  blind 
kad  the  blind,  all  were  vulgar.  The 
principal  personages  were  actually 
tbe  notorious  Tom  Duncombe,  Mr. 
Scales,  the  Radical  butcher  of  White- 
chapel,  and  Joseph  Parkes,  whose 
Aam  memory  forgot  some  time  ago 


whether  he  was,  or  was  not.  Secretary 
of  the  Birmingham  Radicals,  Mr. 
Wakely  of  fire-office  memory,  and 
that  rather  too  dexterous  paper-seller. 
Sir  John  Key.  The  speeches  were  by 
the  regular  performers  alone,  Messrs. 
Hume,  Molesworth,  Grote,  and  Clay ; 
all  remarkably  bad  speakers  at  all 
times,  and  all  on  this  occasion  deplor- 
ably commonplace,  giving  us  the  mere 
repetition  of  the  tiresome  twaddle  and 
vulgar  radicalism  which  we  have 
heard  from  them  these  ten  years  past 
Nothing  could  be  more  adust.  Old 
Mr.  Byne,  whose  age  might  excuse 
the  visible  decay  of  his  faculties, 
tremblingly  said,  *'that  he  was  still  a 
Whig,  and  that  he  was  content  with 
the  Reform  Bill."  Joseph  Hume, 
who  is  a  Whig  and  a  good  deal  mors, 
said  that  he  differed  from  the  old  man 
(whom  he  evidently  insinuated  to  be 
little  better  than  an  old  woman,)  and 
was  not  content  with  the  Reform  Bill. 
That,  in  fact,  with  the  bill,  they  were 
worse  oflF  than  ever— that  they  must  go 
on,  finding  an  end  to  the  means,  and 
means  to  the  end ;  till  when  and 
where  he  cared  not,  but  they  must  go 
on.  So  we  are  to  have  the  national 
fever  kept  up  by  national  quackery, 
tmtil  Mr.  Hume  discovers  that  he  is  a 
hopeless  blockhead— a  discovery  that 
his  common  experience  ought  to  have 
made  for  him  twenty  years  ago^  bat 
which  his  sullen  and  brute  vanity  will 
never  sufier  him  to  make,  until  it  is 
forced  upon  him  by  exhibitions  sueh 
as  those  of  Drury  Lane. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
to  argue  asainst  the  incredible  non- 
sense talked  by  the  whole  clique.  Mr. 
Clay,  who  is  evidently  looking  for 
Some  windfall  among  the  Commis- 
sioners provided  by  L^d  John  for  the 
enlightenine  of  puxzled  consciences, 
paneKvrized  the  Ministers ;  for  what? 
for  ful  that  they  had  intended  to  do, 
but  could  not— a  very  easy  source  of 
praise  of  this  trifling  and  tedious  per- 
sonage. One  of  the  papers,  with  con-  . 
temptuous  pleasantry  says .' — 

••  When  Israel  of  old  forsook  all  that  was 

good, 
Bbe  tell  down  and  worshipped  an  idol  of 

wood: 
Dor  Radicals  play  the  same  part  to  this 

day — 
Bnt,  like  Uookheads,  bow  down  to   an 

image  of  Clay." 
There  are  few  things  more  observ- 
able among  those  men  than  the  miser- 
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able  nature  of  their  public  speaking. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
that  they  should  be  all  orators.  But 
it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
practice  of  public  delivery,  the  custom 
of  debate,  and  even  the  nerve  to  be  ac- 
quired by  constantly  coining  before 
vast  assemblies,  would  give  them  some 
of  the  ordinary  ease,  clearness,  and  ef- 
fect of  good  speaking.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  are  all  wretched.  Their 
speeches  may  occasionally  read  well 
enough  in  the  papers,  though  they  are 
all  evidently  dry,  heavy,  and  comnnon- 
place.  But  the  reporters  put  them  all 
into  this  readable  shape,  condense  their 
perpetual  repetitions,  strike  away 
every  thing  that  is  absolute  nonsense 
in  them,  and  reducing  a  speech  of  an 
hour  to  one  of  fourth  part  of  the 
time,  make  it  pass  muster.  But  to 
hear  one  of  those  speakers  is  a  singu- 
lar trial  of  patience  ;  a  trial,  indeed, 
to  which  the  House  very  seldom  sub- 
mits. Joseph  Hume  used  to  take  his 
seat  nightly  by  one  of  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  gallery,  and  there,  with  his 
hand  leaning  upon  the  pillar,  he  talk- 
ed his  financial  nonsense  by  the  hour. 
Nobody  in  the  body  of  the  House 
ever  listened  to  him.    The  members 

fot  up  from  their  seats,  made  their 
ow  to  the  Speaker,  and  then  ram- 
bled about  the  floor,  as  if  they  were  in 
a  large  coffee-house.  The  buzz  of 
voices  was  loud,  every  man  talked  of 
his  own  affairs,  the  gossip  of  the  day, 
and  so  forth ;  while  Joseph  Hume, 
with  his  hand  on  the  pillar,  and  his 
face  turned  to  the  Speaker,  was  edify- 
ing that  most  weary  functionary  with 
his  wisdom;  and  was  actually  lis- 
tened to  only  by  the  writers  for  the 
newspapers.  His  voice  is  utterly  bad, 
heavy,  harsh  and  indistinct.  His 
manner  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  vulgar  man  educated  in  vulga- 
rity, and  Dis  matter  is  the  dullest, 
most  unidea'd,  and  prosaic  stuff  that 
could  possibly  be  engendered  in  the 
brain  of  a  dull  man.  Grote  is  some- 
what brisker,  but  equally  trite  and 
commonplace.  One  frenzy  has  got 
into  his  nead,  that  he  is  the  chosen 
apostle  of  the  ballot.  A  foolish  man, 
craving  for  rabble  popularity,  is  na- 
turally delighted  with  having  made 
such  a  subject  his  own.  He  accord- 
ingly brings  forward  his  motion  once 
a  session,  and  at  intervals,  drags  it 
in  as  a  makeweight  to  his  harangues, 
let  the  subject  be  what  it  may.    llius. 


if  the  discussion  were  of  the  price  of 
figs,  or  the  politics  of  Madagascar,  Mr. 
Grote  would  wind  up  his  very  weak 
harangue,  by  insisting  that  neither 
Acs  would  be  cheap,  nor  the  politks 
of  Madagascar  quiet,  unless  ifnglish* 
men  got  the  ballot.  Leader  is  a  noisy 
pe:sonage,  whose  roar  has  only  tlie 
effect  of  thinning  the  House.  He  it 
ex-oJUcio  the  dinner  bell,  and  the  cof- 
fee-house keeper  oueht  certainly  to 
fee  him  handsomely  tor  his  services  to 
his  counter.  He  attempts  metaphor,  a 
dangerous  exercise  for  a  blockhead, 
and,  like  the  bear,  the  higher  he  risea, 
the  more  he  shows  his  unseemly  parts. 
Radicalism,  with  such  fkculties,  can 
never  be  hazardous,  but  it  can  be  in- 
finitely contemptible.  He  is  a  wretch- 
ed speaker.  Clay  is  prosy,  feeble, 
atd  intolerable.  And  among  the 
whole  set,  as  if  a  judgment  was  upon 
them,  there  is  actually  not  a  vestige  of 
ability  beyond  that  or  the  very  lowest 
description.  What  must  Dniry  Lane 
dinner,  then,  have  been,  with  these 
wretched  and  tiresome  people  for  its 
orators,  whh  a  feeble  boy  in  the  chair, 
and  a  superannuated  old  man  for  his 
director?  They  were  certainly  wor- 
thy of  the  rabble  of  Radicalism  catb- 
ered  from  etery  low  haunt  of  the 
country,  and  probably  one  half  of 
them  coming  on  tickets  eiven  by  the 
Committee.  But  the  whole  meeting 
was  contemptible.  What  a  contrast 
did  it  form  to  the  Glasgow  meeting ! — 
a  meeting  in  a  provincial  town  400 
miles  from  the  metropolis.  And  this 
in  the  heart  of  London,  with  the 
whole  Whig-Radical  force  pledged 
to  it  SD  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  when  party  naturaUj 
makes  its  best  effort  for  a  muster,  and 
with  the  nephew  and  uncle  of  the  mi- 
nister in  the  House  of  Commons  as  its 
ostensible  heads!  And  yet  all  was 
failure.  In  What  light  are  we  to  re- 
eard  this,  but  as  the  signal  triumph  of 
me  renewed  Conservative  spirit  c^ 
England ! 

Mr.  Eavanagh,  the  member  for 
Carlow,  has  lately  died.  He  was,  of 
courser  abhorred  by  the  Action  whose 
member  he  displaced,  on  proof  of  cor- 
ruption and  intimidation.  He  had 
interfered  terribly  with  the  Great 
Agitator's  pleasant  and  well-known 
pecuniary  arrangement  with  the  noto- 
rious Raphael ;  and  Mr.  O'Coonell  ac- 
cordingly insulted  him  on  his  deathbed . 
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The  heroism  of  the  Agitator  alw&js 
lores  a  safe  subject    While  this  gen- 
^man   was  known  to  be  sufiering 
under  a  mortal  malady,  and  obviously 
approaching  the  grave,  the  honest  and 
manly  Agitator  took  his  revenge  in  the 
following  decent  expressions,  before 
the  mob  in  Carlow— ^  Poor  old  Ea- 
Vanagh!      Alas,   poor   Eavanagh.— 
(Laughter.) — If  he  had  not  ndade  the 
mtal  alliance  he  did,  one  would  be 
|;lad  that  he  would  sink  into  his  grave 
m  that  peaceful  obscurity  in  which, 
for  his  own  sake,  he  oufht  to  Imve 
Temainedf  and  not  have  ih$  dead  cats 
und  doge  of  the  neighborhood  thrown 
into  ii  along  vnih  MmJ*    The  Dublin 
Mail  savs  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  still 
alive  while  this  fine  hint  was  given  to 
the  villain  hearers  of  the   Agitator. 
It   was    not,  however,  acted   upon. 
The  remains  of  this  much  revered  and 
respected  gentleman  were  convered 
from  Borris  House  to  the  family  vault 
at  St  Mullins,  amid  the  cries  and  la^ 
mentations  of  hundreds  of  the  poor 
peasantry  and  their  families  who  lived 
upon  his  bounty  for  years.    So  heart* 
rending  a  scene  was  never  witnessed. 
On  the  hearse  passing  through  the 
gates  into  the  town  of  Sorris,  the  peo- 
ple congregated  round  the  remains  of 
nim  who  was  their  friend  and  bene- 
fector,  uttering  curses  •*  both  loud  and 
deep"  on  the  heartless  miscreants  who 
would  dare  insult  the  memory  of  the 
roost  kiod-hearted  and  honorable  man 
that  this  country  ever  produced— the 
man  who  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the 
naked*  and  whose  doors  were   ever 
mien  to  give  a  friendly  reception  to 
tae  stranger.    The  funeral  extended 
about  two  miles  on  the  road  to  St.  Mul- 
lios,  every  part  of  his  extensive  estates 
pouring  forth  their  tributary  streams 
to  swell  the  melancholy  procession. 
There  were  twenty -one  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  in  attendance ; 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  burial-ground, 
there   could  not  be  less  than  10,0Q0 
persons  present.    The  funeral  service 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawk- 
riiaw,  vicar   of  St.  Mullins.      AAer 
which    an  eloauent  and  appropriate 
flermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  P. 
fioe  of  Kilkenny.     Throughout  the 
whole  day  not  a  person  could  be  seen 
in  the  fields ;  the  people  having  aban- 
doned their  usual  pursuits  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  the  remains  of  their 
faanentedlaadlord.  The  chief  moum- 
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ers  on  the  occasion  were  his  son-in- 
law,  Colonel  Bruen,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Dunlo,  who  were  accom- 
panied  by  most  of  the  gentry  in  the 
country,  with  their  servants  and  equip- 
ages. 

A  remarkably  interesting  collection 
of  Etruscan  antiquities  has  been  just 
opened  in  Pall-mall,  London.  The  col- 
lection also  contains  many  fine  Greek 
reliques.  The  proprietor  is  an  intelli- 
gent Italian,  Signer  Campanari,  whose 
treasures, we  should  hope,the  liberality 
of  the  English  nation  will  regard  as  a 
fit  accession  to  the  British  museum. 
The  land  of  Etruria  appears  to  have 
been  one  great  mausoleum.  The  spade 
constantly  turns  up  urns  and  frag- 
ments of  urns.  It  IS  probable  that  a 
vast  amount  of  those  most  beautiful 
works  of  art«  where  the  feeling  of  the 
poet  and  the  grace  of  the  artist  are  so 
wonderfully  combined,  may  be  hidden 
from  this  generation,  to  be  reserved 
for  the  renewed  curiosity  of  the  future. 
The  soil  seems  inexhaustible.  The 
spectator,  on  entering  the  exhibition, 
is  first  shown  a  chamoer,  arranged  so 
as  to  represent  the  inside  of  one  of  the 
tombs  from  which  the  reliques  have 
been  obtained.  **  The  original  chan^ 
ber  had  been  lately  discovered  on  the 
ancient  road  leading  from  Toscanella 
(Tuscania)  to  Cometo  (Tarquinia). 
In  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  me  en- 
trance are  painted  two  Charons,  or 
guardians  at  the  gate  of  the  dead,  widi 
strange  and  disagreeable  countenan- 
ces, after  the  Etruscan  fashion.  Both 
of  them  bear  the  double  mace,  to 
chastise  the  wicked  who  might  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  tranquillity  of  the 
tombs ;  one  of  them  is  also  armed  with 
a  scythe." 

The  second  chamber  is  the  fac  simile 
of  one  which  was  discovered  on  the 
road  leading  from  Tuscania  to  Tar- 
quinia, at  a  little  distance  from  the  for- 
mer. **  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
sepulchre  of  a  whole  family,  fVom  the 
number  of  urns  which  it  contains." 
These  umsare,in  foct,oblong  stone  sar- 
copha^,  of  which  this  division  of  the 
collection  contains  four.  On  the  top 
or  lid  of  the  first  is  the  recumbent, 
statue  of  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  in  fine 
preservation,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
pnefericulum ;  his  head  is  surround- 
ed by  a  chaplet  of  ivy  leaves.  In  the 
sarcophagus  the  skull  is  exposed  to 
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Tiew«  surrouDded  with  a  similar  chap- 
let  of  pure  gold,  well  wrought.  The 
sarcophagus  contains  also  many  curi- 
ous objects  of  antique  worship.  On 
the  lid  of  an  opposite  sarcophagus  is 
the  figure  of  a  recumbent  female,  and 
within  it  is  seen  the  skull,  surrounded 
with  a  chaplet  of  gold  myrtle  leaves. 
The  other  sarcophagi  in  this  apart- 
ment are  surmouDted  with  two  figures, 
apparently  of  older  persons,  but  well 
executed,  and  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  sides  of  these  coffins  are  all 
adorned  with  alto  rtliefs  of  good 
workmanship.  In  the  third  chamber 
is  the  sarcopnagus  of  a  warrior ;  it  is 
open  on  the  top.  Within  are  seen  the 
skull  of  the  deceased,  covered  with  a 
casque  of  the  Greek  shape,  an  enor- 
mous circular  shield,  capable,  from  its 
convexity,  of  holding  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  and  differing  totally  from  the 
Venetian  shields  and  the  shields  of  la- 
ter ages ;  the  greaves,  or  leg  pieces  of 
the  warrior,  ot  brass ;  and  a  sword  and 
lance  of  iron,  much  rusted,  but  yet  in 
comparatively  good  preservation.  The 
reliefs  on  the  side  of  this  coffin,  which 
IS  of  soft  stone,  are  admirable,  and 
show  a  very  hi^h  state  of  the  arts: 
they  represent  the  immolation  of  hu- 
man victims.  This  coffin  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  collection.  In  the  fourth 
chamber  there  is  another  sarcophagus, 
surmounted  with  an  alto  relict  as  large 
as  life,  of  a  recumbent  figure.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  copies  of  the 
original  paintings  found  in  the  actual 
excavations.  In  the  rooms  up  stairs 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  Etruscan 
and  Greek  vases  are  displayed,  with 
urns,  palerm^  drinking  cups,  &c  Son^ 
of  thoso  are  most  elaborately  painted. 
The  walls  of  the  room  are  covered 
with  copies  fipm  paintings  found  in  the 
tombs*  and  all  remarkable  for  their 
composition,  correct  drawing,  and  spi- 
rit. In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a 
small  collection  of  ^ms  set  in  pure 
ffold ;  and  very  beautiful  and  delicate- 
ly manufactured  ear-rings,  represent- 
ing the  chariot  of  the  sun,  drawn  by 
four  horses :  the  shape  of  these  ear- 
rings is  perfectly  of  the  present  fash- 
km,  and  the  workmanship  is  equal  to 
any  thing  produced  by  modern  jewel- 
lers.  There  is  also  a  gold  bracelet  of 
good  workmanship;  with  a  neck 
chain  of  pure  gold,  elaborately  exe- 
cuted, &c. 
This  notice  can  furnish  only^a  vague 


notion  of  the^^oUection,  It  is  onl^  a 
personal  view  that  can  enable  a  jost 
estimate  to  be  made  of  its  ^iralue.  It 
would  be  writing  a  treatise  on  Etrus- 
can antiquity  to  describe  its  contents 
with  the  accuracy  their  elegance,  va- 
lue, and  antiquity  deserve. 

THB  KAOICAL  rEAST- 

Drary* 8  in  a  glorious  bustle, 
Radicals  lo  see  the  fim  come : 

Harlequin  by  baby  Russell, 
Pantaloon  by  '*Bweet  Tom  Dancombe^^ 

Butter  Byng  if*  (pake  pathetic ; 

Bathos  more  in  Joseph's  wiay ; 
Qnfkr  Grote  is  all  prophetic, 

And  (thoagh  moistened)  dry  is  Clay. 

Now  the  pantomime  begins, 

Of!  at  once  go  all  disguises; 
Patriots  in  ibeir  proper  skins, 
I  of  all  shapes  and 


Molesworth,  great  a  goose  as  ever, 

With  his  mercenary  quill: 
Sir  John  Donkey,  Parkes  thederer. 

Scales,  the  genuine  butcher  stilL 

All  is  now  a  gallant  tussle 
(Patriots  scoifat  hulks  and  jail) : 

Screams  with  rapture  Baby  RnsseU, 
Lowest  tip  of  Daniel's  tail. 

Barleqnis  now  waves  his  dagser 
(Magic  king  of  paint  and  liuh) ; 

Joey  Hume  starts  up  to  swagger, 
Fiill  of  pudding,  port,  and  wrath. 

Ladies,  have  you  read  the  fable 

Of  tne  lap-dog  and  the  assT 
Joey  jumps  upon  the  table, 

Makes  his  bow,  and  druns  his  glass. 

Then  commences  his  harangoe^ 
Stuttering,  shambiinff.  loose  and  low  : 

Nonsense  hal^  half  raboJe-slans^ 
Middlesex's  true  Jim  Crow ! 

So  concludes  the  day  of  wonders^ 
England,  Rngland,  blush  for  shaioe ; 

Why  still  sleep  the  indignant  tbuodeni 
Rise  and  vindicate  thy  name  t 

Preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  Pac- 
liameni  the  Whies  have  given  away 
six  peerages.  This  may  oe  a  good 
Whig  mancBuvre,  to  tell  the  world  tha 
terms  on  which  they  are  ready  to  hite 
for  the  session.  But  it  is  rather  a  strong 
measure  afler  all.  The  Whigs  at  ail 
times  have  been  the  loudest  to  exclaim 
at  the  prostitution  of  public  hooois. 
•*  If  ever  they  should  come  into  i 
then  would  the  reign  of  merit  I 
ability,virtue,and  public  services  i 
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woaM  be  admowledged ;  while  medi- 
ocrity would  be  leA  to  its  fkle."  It  is 
ieiiuirkable»  in  total  coatmdiction  (o 
tkose  promises,  that  since  the  luclcless 
accession  of  the  Whigs,  not  one  man 
of  any  public  merit  whatever  has  been 
laised  to  the  Peerage.  And  now 
they  have  advanced,  at  one  stroke  of 
&e  xien,  six  men  utterly  undistin- 
gaished  by  ability,  personal  acquire- 
ment* public  effort,  or  any  exemption 
from  the  &Uest  order  of  *^  mt,  contented 
knorance«"  Is  it  not  four  to  ask,  what 
ooes  the  nation  know  of  Lords  How- 
ard of  EiBn^ham,  Ducie,  and  Yar- 
borough  ?  What  of  the  new  Barons, 
Messrs.  Portman,  Hanbury,  and  Fra- 
serl  Nothing  on  earth.  It  was 
scarcely  known  even  that  they  are 
hangers-on  of  the  Whigs.  But  the 
case  of  the  nzth,  Thomas  Alexander 
Fraser  of  Inverness,  the  county  of  the 
aomnolent  Lord  Glenelg,  is  more  open 
to  remark  still. 

The  title  of  Lord  Lovat,  forfeited  in 
the  rebelJkm  of  174%  and  whose  pos- 
sessor at  that  time  forfeited  his  h^id 
on  Tower.hill  for  his  treason,  was  ex- 
duded  from  the  list  of  the  Scottish 
titles  'restored    on     George    IV.'s 
visit   to   Scotland  in  1822.    Among 
the  reasons  fov  this  exceptkm  were, 
that  the  present  T.  A.  Fraser,  the 
holder  of  the  Lovat  estates,  was  not 
only  a  Roman  Catholic,  iiut  could  not 
pruve  his    lineal    descent   from  the 
attainted  Lord.    Two  attempts  made 
before  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
utterly  foiled.    But  what  makes  the 
matter  still  more  extraordinary,  there 
is  an  actual  claimant  of  the  title  in 
the  field*  as  being  of  the  male  line, 
and   his  claims  weie  on  0»  eve  of 
being  submitted  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  natural  result  of  conferring  the 
title  in  the  singular  way  in  which  it 
has  been  done,  must  be,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  claim,  which  may,  after  all,  be 
the  right  one :  the  demand  of  the  na- 
taral  claimant  may  be  thus  prejudged, 
and  the  true  Lord  Lovat  fotaoa  to  see 
las  honors   borne   away  by  a  pre- 
tender.   Another  remarkable  point  in 
this  case  is,  that  it  is  the  first  instance 
of   the  creation   of  a   Pafiet  Peer^ 
since    tbe  days  of  lames  II.    Mr. 
Fmser,  who  is  henceforth  to  assist  in 
making  laws  for  Protestants,  is  a  wor- 
ihmper  of  the  Virgin,  a  worshipper  of 
St  Peter^  and  ail  other  saints,  nominal 
and  real*  according  to  the  command  of 
Ida  church,  and  a  subject  of  the  Pbpe. 


Yet  this  is  the  man  whom  the  Cabinet 
have  made  a  Lord  and  a  Legislator  ! 

ASnOLB. 
Thev  tell  m  that  the  traveller, 

Who  wants  to  croes  an  Alpine  pan, 
Left  hia  own  timici  Mtepa  ahoold  err, 

Oete  on  tite  ontaide  of  an  aaa ; 
There,  helpless,  he  is  fbroedtosit, 

WhUe  Uie  beast  takes  his  beastly  plea- 
sore. 
Pausing  at  every  agly  pit, 

Or  ambling  onward  at  bis  leisnre. 

Sit  quiet,  and  the  stubborn  brute 

Is  sure  of  making  no  miscarriage ; 
So  strong  his  noue^  so  firm  his  foot, 

'Tisjust  like  riding  in  your  carriage  ; 
But  if  you  goad  hishide,  he  feels 

Insulted,  and  resents  the  evil, 
Up,  in  a  moment,  ro  his  heels, 

And  you  go  hea^ong  to  the  d— 1. 

So  Melbourne,  on  O'Conneirs  back. 

Must  go  just  where  O'Connell  pleases, 
Must  follow  this,  or  t'othtr  track. 

Just  as  the  whim  O'Connell  seiies. 
Tes,  though  he  sees  destruction  near. 

And  ruin  all  around  him  lying. 
He  dares  not  move  a  limb,  for  fear 

The  beast  would  punish  him  by  ehying. 

Monck  Mason's  narrative  of  the 
ipreat  balloon  expedition  to  Germany 
IS  a  remarkably  curious  and  interest- 
ing  detail.  In  process  of  time  this  do- 
cument  will  be  treasured,  as  the  log- 
book oi  the  Argonauts  might  have 
been  by  the  Colchians  or  Greeks. 
The  variety  of  ascents  which  Mr. 
Green  had  made^  amounting  to  226^ 
had  justly  taken  off  a  good  deal  of  the 
nervousness  natural  to  the  feelings  of 
one  swept  up  three  or  four  mUes  into 
the  air,  and  dying  over  the  earth  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  But  his 
dexterity  had  produced  two  improve- 
ments of  the  first  importance.  One 
was,  the  use  of  coal-gas  in  place  of  hy- 
drogen. The  expense  of  the  hydro- 
gen, and  its  affinity  for  the  atmos- 
phere, rendered  it  a  most  difficult  and 
wasteful  mode  of  iofiation.  The  still 
more  important  invention  was,  that  of 
the  guide  rope,  a  rope  of  considerable 
length  fmd  magnitude,  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  if  over  the  sea,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  ot  water,  liquid  bal- 
last, contained  in  vessels  drawn  along 
the  surface.  This  invention  promises 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  requited 
means  of  directing  the  balloon  than 
any  other  which  has  been  suggested. 
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It  givos  what  has  beea  ohiei  j  de- 
BMinded,  a  power  ot4<  of  the  air  to  aet 
on  the  air,  so  as  to  produce  the  power 
of  steerage.  ^Another  strikiog  fea« 
ture  in  this  diacovery,"  says  Mr.  Ma- 
son, ''is  the  altered  aspect  under 
which  it  enables  the  ieronaut  to  regaKi 
the  perils  ot'  the  sea.  The  ooeao,  now 
no  longer  the  dreaded  enemy  of  the 
erial  voyager,  becomes  at  once  his 
ipreatest  friend ;  and  instead  of  oppos- 
mg  his  prof^ress,  offers  him  advantages 
more  certain  than  even  the  earth  itself 
with  all  its  promised  security,  is  cal- 
culated to  contribute." 

Mr.  Holland,  a  gentleman  of  scien- 
tific habits,  projected  the  enterprize 
which  has  i^  strikingly  signalized 
SBroetation  in  our  day.  On  Mon- 
day, November  7,  1886--at  half  past 
one  in  the  afternoon,  the  balloon  rose 
from  Vauxhall  Gardens  with  a  mode- 
rate breeze  from  the  south-east.  It 
paned  over  Kent.  The  weather  was 
singularly  fine.  At  five  minutes  past 
four  they  first  saw  the  sea.  After 
pauing  Canterbury  the  course  altered 
towards  the  north,  which  would  have 
carried  them  into  the  German  ocean. 
The  point  was  now  to  change  the 
course  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  Bal- 
last was  now  thrown  out,  the  balloon 
lose  into  an  upper  current,  recovered 
her  direction  to  the  south-east,  and 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover  inexactly 
an  hour,  about  8000  feet  above  tfaie 
level  of  the  sea. 

It  was  fifty  minutes  past  five,  con- 
sequently the  balloon  rapidly  plunged 
into  night  The  aspect  of  the  world 
beneath  now  became  curious  in  the 
extreme.  The  whole  plane  of  the 
earth's  surface  for  leagues  round,  as 
fiur  and  fttrther  than  the  eve  could  dis- 
tinctly embrace,  seemed  absolutely 
teeming  with  the  scattered  fires  of  the 
population,  and  exhibited  a  starry 
spectacle  below,  that  almost  rivalled 
the  lustre  of  the  firmament  above.  In- 
cessantly, during  the  early  portion  of 
the  night,  b^ore  the  inhabitants  had 
retired  to  rest,  large  sources  of  light, 
ei^ibiting  the  presence  of  some  more 
extensive  community,  would  appear 
just  looming  above  the  distant  horizon 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
advancing,  bearing  at  first  no  &int 
resemblance  to  some  vast  confiam- 
tion.  By  degrees,  as  they  drew  nigher, 
this  confused  mass  of  illuminatioQ 
would  appear  lo  increase  in  intensity, 
axtending  ovar  a  larger  portioa  of  the 


▼ieiK,  and  aswnwng  a  mora  ^stinet 
appearance,  until  at  length,  as  the 
ballooD  passed  directly  over  the  qwt, 
it  suddenly  resdved  itsdf  into  atrests 
and  squares,  exhibiting  the  padbet 
model  of  a  town,  but  dimtnished  iolo 
curious  minuteoeai  by  the  height  from 
which  it  was  seen.  In  this  manaer 
the  afonauts  rapidly  trayerseda  laige 
space  of  the  continent,  embraciag  a 
vast  suooession  of  towns  and  villages, 
solely  distinguishable  by  their  nightly 
illumiBation.  One  of  those  views 
singuhirly  captivated  their  attentian. 
They  approached  a  district  whieh 
seemed  actually  to  blaze  with  innume- 
rable fires,  studding  the  whole  horizoD. 
As  they  swept  along,  they  saw  a  cea- 
tral  city  in  the  midst  of  this  circle  of 
flame,  with  every  line  of  its  strsats 
maiked  out  by  its  particular  range  of 
illumination.  The  theatres  and  other 
public  buildings,  the  squares,  and  all 
the  diore  prominent  features^  the 
city,  were  indicated  by  the  larger  ac- 
cumulations of  light  They  could 
even  hear  the  busy  nrannur  of  the 
population-— the  whole  forming  an 
earthly  picture  of  the  most  stnkiDg 
contrast  to  the  darkness,  the  serenity, 
and  the  silence  of  the  vast  rt^km 
above  in  which  they  were  moving. 
This  was  the  city  of  Liege,  whose  sar- 
rounding  iron  munderies  formed  the 
horizon  of  flame.  This  was  the  last 
spectacle  of  the  kind  which  met  their 
eyes.  Thenceforth  it  all  was  mid- 
night, every  sound  was  hnshed,  every 
lignt  died,  and  all  was  solemn  and  aw- 
fia  obscurity.  Withdrawn  from  the 
earth,  which  was  buried  in  thepvo- 
foundest  stillness,  they  looked  to  the 
heavens.  There  was  no  moon.  "Hie 
hue  of  the  sky  was  intensely  bfawk 
but  the  stars,  redoubled  in  their  liistie, 
shone  like  sparkB  of  the  whitest  silvwr. 
Occasional  flashes  of  lightning  came 
from  the  north. 

In  a  situation,  which  it  was  neivar 
in  the  power  of  man  to  describe  be^ 
fbre,  the  sketch  of  ni^ht,  given  by  Mr. 
Mason,  has  all  the  interest  of  a  new 
source  of  ideas.  **Nothinff,^  says 
this  clever  describer,  *«  could  exceed 
the  density  of  night,  which  prevailed 
during  this  part  ai  the  voyage.  Not 
a  single  terrestrial  object  could  any 
where  be  distinguished.  Anun&th. 
omable  abyss  of  darfcne^  visihib 
seemed  to  encompass  us  on  every 
side.  And,  as  we  looked  forwmrd  in- 
to ito  blaek  obscurity  m  the  diMcHon 
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in  which  we  were  proceeding,  we 
could  scarcely  resist  the  impression 
that  we  were  cleaving  our  way 
throogh  an  interminable  man  cf  black 
marbU^  in  which  we  were  iml>edded, 
and  which,  tolid  a  few  inchet  before  us, 
seemed  to  soften  as  we  approached, 
in  order  to  admit  us  further  within 
the  precincts  of  its  cold  and  dusky 
incloeure.  £ven  the  lights,  which  at 
times  we  lowered  from  the  car,  in- 
stead  of  dispelling,  seemed  only  to 
augment  the  intensity  of  the  surround- 
ing  darkness ;  and  as  they  descended 
deeper  into  its  frozen  bosom,  abso- 
lutely to  melt  their  way  downward." 
The  cold  was  at  the  point  (^  congela- 
tion.  The  oil,  the  water,  and  the 
coflfee,  were  completely  frozen.  Yet 
the  sufiferingp  of  the  ssronauts  were 
not  severe,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  entii^y  exempt  from  the  action 
of  the  wind. 

While  they  were  thus  rushing  on 
with  almost  whirlwind  rapidity  through 
this  ocean  of  darkness,  yet  almost 
wholly  uncenscious  of  motion,  an  in- 
cident occurred  calculated  to  alarm 
them  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  By 
the  discharge  of  ballast  the  balloon  had 
suddenly  risen  to  an  elevation  of  above 
12,000  feet  (about  two  miles).  In  a 
few  moments  after,  they  heard  a  vio- 
lent burst  from  the  top  of  the  balloon, 
followed  by  a  loud  rustlins  of  the  silk, 
and  all  tlie  signs  of  its  having  been 
suddenly  torn  open.  Immediately  the 
car  be^^  to  toss,  as  if  severed  from 
the  ropes^  and  appeared  to  be  sinking 
4o  the  earth.  A  second  and  a  third 
explosion  followed  rapidly,  evidently 
giviofr  the  voyagers  the  impression 
that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being 
dashed  to  pieces. 

But  the  alarm  was  brief.  The  great 
nachine  suddenly  recovered  its  still- 
ness, and  all  was  calm  again.  The 
concuflsions  were  subsequently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  stretching  of  the 
aetwork  on  the  surface  of  the  balloon, 
which  bad  become  frozen  durine  the 
ni^t.  When  the  machine  suddenly 
shot  up  into  the  higher  atmosphere, 
ft  swelled,  and  it  was  the  resistance  of 
the  frozen  network  to  this  swelling, 
which  produced  the  successive  explo- 
sions. The  sinking  of  the  car  was  an 
iUnsion,  occasioneid  by  the  surprise 
and  siiddenness  of  the  action,  when 
&e  network  had  been  relieved,  and 
the  balloon  was  thus  suffered  to  take 
its  proper  shape,  all  was  calm  and  re- 
gular once  more. 


During  the  darkness  they  were 
sometimes  perplexed  with  sounds  from 
either  eartn  or  air,  so  strongly  re- 
semblmg  the  heaving  of  waters  against 
some  vast  Ime  of  shore,  that  they 
were  tempted  to  think  themselves 
speeding  along  the  shores  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  or  hovering  above  the 
Baltic.  From  this  apprehension,  how- 
ever, they  were  relieved  by  the  re- 
collection that  their  course  was  un- 
changed. At  length  they  saw  the 
day,  out  saw  it  under  the  most  nov^ 
and  interesting  circumstances.  Aboot 
six  o'clock,  after  crossing  the  Rhine, 
the  balloon  rose  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation, and  showed  them  a  gladden- 
ing glimpse  of  the  sun.  Tne  view 
was  now  magnificent ;  the  balloon  oc- 
cupying the  centre  of  a  horizon  of  900 
miles  dianMter,  and  comprising  in  a 
sinele  vast  view,  scarcely  less  than 
80,000  square  miles.  The  country 
that  spread  below,  was  a  rich,  undu- 
lating, and  boundless  landscape,  with 
the  Rhine  dividing  it,  and  losing  itself 
amone  the  vtipors  that  still  clung  to 
the  hms,  or  covered  the  valleys.  The 
ascents  and  descents  of  the  balloon 
still  more  varied  the  prospect.  A  ra- 
pid descent  first  hid  the  sun  from  their 
view,  and  they  were  wrapped  in  the 
night  which  still  shadowed  the  lower 
re^on  of  the  air.  Again  they  rose 
within  sight  of  this  spfondid  display : 
affam  lost  it  And  It  was  not  until 
after  they  had  thus  made  the  sun  rise 
three  times,  and  set  twice,  that  they 
could  regjard  daylight  as  complete  up- 
on the  mighty  expanse  below.  Th^ 
now  thought  of  making^  their  final 
descent.  J3ut  the  question  aroscr— 
"where  were  theyr  They  saw  be- 
low them  ranges  of  forest,  wide  plains, 
and  larse  spaces  covered  with  snow, 
ffiving  the  rather  startling  impression, 
that  they  had  passed  the  bounds  of 
civilized  Europe,  and  were  hovering 
over  the  deserts  of  Poland,  or  the 
inhospitable  Steppes  of  Russia.  How- 
ever, they  now  resolved  upon  de- 
scending; and,  afier  two  attempts, 
baffled  by  the  ftulure  of  the  wind,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  alighted  in 
safety  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing m  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
and  about  two  leagues  from  Weil- 
burg.  The  vojrafp  occupied  eighteen 
hours,  and  was  m  extent  about  500 
British  miles. 

This  was  altogether  a^  extraordi- 
nary achievement.  It  was  almost  the 
fasX  instance,  in  which  the  balloon 
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Ims  not  been  uted  ai  a  mere  toy,  but 
been  directed  to  practioal  utility.  Tiie 
nerrative  aays^  that  the  meaas  of  the 
machine  were  ai>eDtireiy  iiiKQchaustedt 
Ihat  if  they  had  bean  so  inclined,  they 
Slight  have  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
The  ffrand  difficulty  hitherto  has  been 
tiu'eefoi4*-tha  want  of  a  wffioient  aa- 
cending  power  to  carry  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  penons,  tneir  provisions, 
aAd  apparatus;  the  want  of  a  power 
«f  steevage ;  and  the  hasards  of  the 
descent.  Th^  first  and  the  last  seem 
lo  have  been  fully  obviated  in  the 
present  inatanoow  The  direoting  pow- 
er is  still  the  problem ;  yet  we  find 
that  Mr,  Qreen,  with  perfect  ease,  al* 
tared  his  couffse  ffom  north  to  south 
by  aaeending  iplo  Che  southern  our- 
reat,  and  hiscontrivanee<^  the  drac- 
fope  is  eiactly  on  dM  same  principle 
of  resistance  by  which  the  helm  acts  on 
a  ship's  way.  The  application  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  relied  on : 
and  it  is  certainly  yet  to  be  reffarded 
as  simply  the  first  rudiment  of  me  art 
But  whether  its  improved  form,  or 
the  actual  application  of  steam,  or 
other  machinery,  within  the  car,  shall 
be  matter  of  future  trial,  it  is  impossi- 
Ue  to  doubt  that  this  voyage  deserves 
to  awaken  philosophical  interest  onee 
OMirah  and  equally  deserves  to  be  re- 
oerded  among  the  most  briltiaiit,  sa- 
moioua,  and  snoeeasftil  enterprises  of 
British  inteUigenca  m  the  nineteenth 
eentury. 

An  odd  oiramMtanee  the  other  day 
Arew  all  Valeneiemies  into  lau^ter. 
Two  workmen  in  a  sugar  refinery 
ouarrelled.  In  the  tussle,  one  threw 
ne  other,  head  over  heela,  into  a  cop- 
per  of  molaases.  The  half  suffocated 
aaan  at  last  soran^led  out,  and  as  he 
wturally  had  no  desire  to  hazard  be- 
ing thrown  in  again,  he  ran  to  the 
house  of  the  prooureur.  But  he  had 
been  completely  covered  ov«r  w^ 
te  sugary  aaatarifU;  and  at  every 
atep  he  took  it  began  to  harden  and 
whiten  by  the  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  day,  too,  was  frosty,  and  he  soon 
seemed  frosted  all  over.  The  popu- 
lace, of  course,  ffathered  round  to 
Aazeon  the  wonder.  But  the  sum 
began  to  be  not  merely  white  out 
ati$  and  before  he  reached  the  pro- 
flureur's  door,  his  Umbs  began  to  feel 
in  fetters.  His  legs  first  refused  to 
move ;  then  his  arm  dungto  his  side; 
then  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  hand  to 
the  knocker,  and  was  compelled  to 


ask  a  bystander  to  knock  for  him.  Hb 
ridiculous  embarrassment,  his  ra^ 
and  his  congelation,  kept  the  CTowd  in 
a  perpetual  roar.  The  delay  at  the 
majfistrate's  door  made  him  grow 
whiter  and  stiffer,  more  angry,  and 
more  ridiculous  every  moment.  By 
the  time  that  he  was  let  in,  he  wvs  on 
the  point  of  emulating  Lot's  wife,  with 
only  the  difierence  between  a  pillar  of 
sugar  and  a  pillar  of  sak.  He  was  a 
wcdking  sweetmeat  of  the  largest  di- 
mensions. In  a  few  minutes  his  only 
moveable  organ  was  his  tongue.  Tlie 
procureur  oraered  him  to  be  boiM, 

All  recbllectionsof  SUr  Walter  Scolt 
have  an  interest,  and  though  Mr.  Fe- 
nimore  Cooper  is  a  terrmly  hard- 
going  novelist,  and  a  determined 
looHbfum  in  his  line,  some  few,  even  of 
his  *«  gatherings  for  his  book,**  may  be 
read,  for  the  sake  of  his  sulijeot. 

Some  •^Princesse,''  or  other,  for  the 
Bapublioans  are  prodigiously  food  of 
princesses  on  this  side  of  the  AtUntie, 
nad  promised  to  give  him  an  introdoo- 
tion  to  Sir  Walter.  The  good-namred 
Baronet,    always  hating  ceremony, 
went  and  introduced  himself.   He  met 
Cooper  on  the  stairs,  and  began  ex- 
plaining himself  and  his  visit.    *  All 
this  time,"  says  Cooper,   «*he   was 
speaking  French,  while  iny  answers 
were  in  English.'*    But  Mr  Walter 
was  not  a  man  to  flourish  his  aococn* 
plishments  unnecessarily.    Suddenly 
recoUeeting  himself  he  said,  *^  Well, 
here  have  I   been  forkyoaiuhkg   to 
you,  in  a  way  to  surprise  yoo,  no 
doubt     But  those  Frenchmea  have 
got  my  tongue  so  set  to  thmr  linger 
that  I  have  half  forgotten  my  own 
language."    Scott's  natural  kindness 
(tf  heart  would  not  suflfer  him  to  hurt 
even  the  morbid  irritability  of  tte 
Republican.  And  aeoordinRiy  he  now 
ana  then  oondeseended  ana  qualified 
a  little  too  much.    In  this  spirit,  be  Is 
related  to  have  said,  **  As  to  England 
and  America,  I  am  aDraid  the  moUior 
has  not  always  treated  the  daughter 
w^  .feeling  a  little  Jealous  of  lier 

Sowth  perhaps.  For  though  we  hope 
at  England  has  not  yet  beran  to 
desoend  to  the  evil  side,  we  haTO  a 
presentiment  that  she  has  got  to  the 
lop  of  the  ladder."  If  Sir  Walter 
Soott  said  all  this,  he  was  in  the  wrong, 
England  m  not  jealous  of  America. 
If  there  be  an  error  on  the  subject,  it 
is  in  the  oarelessness  of  England  abooft 
the  growth  of  America.    She  does  not 
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iMnk  of  liw  as  a  competitcNr  in  ainr   copy  of  tlM  *  *  *  br  ne ;  and  on  my 
shape   whatever ;  wholly  cUsreeards   coDfeastag  I  did  not  owa  a  single  vo* 


her  in  all  the  great  questioDs  af  enw 
piie;  looks  to  the  oontioent  of  Eu* 
rq)e,  and  there  and  there  alone  carries 
OD  the  great  imperial  buBioesB  of  di- 
plomacy and  war.  And  this  she  does 
with  no  imaginable  notion  of  giving 
offence  to  America,  but  merely  be- 
cause it  has  been  her  custom  from 
time  immemorialt  and  because  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  the  Mediterra*. 
neao  are  nearer  to  us  than  the  Cheea- 


lume  of  any  thins  I  had  written,  ha 
laughed,  ani  said,  he  believed  that 
roost  autbora  had  the  same  feeling  on 
the  subject ;  as  for  himself,  he  cared 
not  if  he  never  saw  a  Wawerly  Ntnd 
again,  as  long  a$  he  Uted,  Curious  to 
know  whether  a  writer  so  great  and 
practised  as  he,  felt  the  despondency 
which  invariably  attended  all  my  own 
eiforts  of  the  kind,  I  remarked,  that 
I  found  the  eon^iMntion  of  the  tale  a 


peake  and  the  Lakes.    As  to  tiie  sa»  source  oi  pleasure ;  so  much  so,  that 

coDd  clause  of  the  concession,  that  i  always  invented  twice  as  nnich  as 

England   has    reached    her    utmost  was  committed  to  paper,  in  my  walks, 

he%lit,  we  mast  imow  fiir  Walter's  or  in  ray  bed ;  and  that  the  best  parts, 

own  ideas,  before  we  take  his  report,  in  my  own  judsment,  never  saw  the 

er's  recdkctions  for  mnted^     No  light.     For  what  was  written,  was 

man  knew  better  than  be,  that  Engw  umially  written  at  set  hours,  was  a  good 

land    has  not   reached  her   natural  deal  a  matter  of  chance,  and  going 

height*  and  that  her  natural  height  is  over  and  over  again  tJae  same  aibject 

beyond  all  limit ;  as  must  be  the  case  in  the  jM-oq^  disgusted  me  so  much  wi^ 


with  a  nation  perfectly  free,  and  ia 
the  finest  position  of  all  the  world  for 
cpminunication  with  the  world.  Fac- 
tions and  feuds  may  degrade  her ;  a 
rash  Ministry  and  a  tyrannical  rabble 


the  book,  that  I  supposed  every  one 
dse  would  be  duposed  to  view  it  with 
the  same  eyes.  He  answered,  that  he 
was  spared  much  of  the  labor  of  prooi^ 
reading ;  Scotland,  he  presumed,  being 


may  corrupt  the  Constitution;  but  if  better  off  than  Americain  that  respect; 


we  su^r  these  things  to  so  on,  the 
ftult  is  our  own,  not  that  of  the  inevi- 
table circumstances  of  the  country. 
England  has  not  reached  her  iM 
height;  Bor,  if  she  adheres  to  her 
Protectant  pnnciplefi^  and  her  consti- 
Uitiooal  integrity,  will  she,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  ever  reach  the  fated  boanda- 
ry  from  which  states  are  presumed 
to  decline.  And  no  man's  sagacity 
wotdd  have  seen  this  sooner  than  Sir 
Walter's. 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  traits 
of  this  conversation  was,  that  beseem- 
ed to  all  but  acknowledge  himsdf  the 
Author  of  Waverley.  And  thb  was 
at  the  period  when  the  mjrstery  was 
still  nrKMt  laboriously  k^t  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  kinds  of  theories,  and  all 


but  still,  said  he,  *  I  would  as  soon  see 
dinner  again,  alter  a  hearty  meal,  as 
read  one  of  my  own  tales  when  1  hare 
feirly  gotridofit."' 

Cooper  asked  him,  whether  be  had 
found  any  facilities  in  obtaining  fads 
for  his  forthcoming  history?  •*One 
can  hear  as  much  as  he  pleases,"  was 
the  answer,  *'  but  then,  as  a  gentleman, 
he  is  not  always  sure  how  much  he 
can  with  propriety  relate  in  a  book ; 
besides,"  he  added,  with  a  Itiok  of  ho- 
mor,  **  one  may  even  doubt  bow  much 
of  what  he  bears  is  fit  for  history  on 
another  account.*^ 

On  his  being  about  to  end  his  vi- 
sit.  Cooper  begged  to  introduce  hhi 
wile,  who  was  in  another  apartm'mt. 
He  sat  some  short  time  with  her,  talk- 
ing Scottish  anecdotes.  On  her  ob- 
serving to  htm,  that  the  bergire  on 
which  he  sat  had  been  twice  honored 
that  morning,  ••  for  General  Laf ajrette 
had  not  left  it  half^an^hour,"  he  merely 


names  of  authorship  were  played  be- 
fore tke  public.  "*  At  this  time,"  says 
Cooper,  *«he  was  still  the  *  Great  Un- 
known,' and  was  supposed  to  have 
oome  to  Paris  in  search  of  facts  for  the 

JJfe  of  NapNoleon.     Notwithstanding  said,  **  I  tbouebt  he  had  gone  to  Ame- 

the  former  circumstance,  he  spoke  of  rica  to  pnss  the  rest  of  his  days."    On 

his  works  with  ^eat  frailness  and  Cooper's  mentioning  the  state  of  the 

simplicity,  and  wiihout  the  parade  of  case,   Sir    Walter   briefly  observed, 

aiding  any  promises  of  secrecy.    In  **  He  is  u  great  man."     Another  in- 

sliort*  as  he  commenced  in  this  style,  stance  of  his  compla^nce,  for  La- 

his  ^uthorriiip  was  alluded  to  by  us  fiijrette  was  the  very  man  whose  hy- 

hotfa,  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  called  pocrisy,  ostenti^ion,  and  hollowness  of 

JDqueation.    ^e  asked  me  M*  I  had  a  heart,  a  manly  mind  Uke  Scott's  woald 
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liave  been  the  first  to  despise.  Even 
the  American  could  see  that  the  ^  re- 
mark was  cold." 

He  breakfasted  with  Sir  Walter  next 
morning,  and  found  him  in  a  silk  dafa- 
iUette^  which  he  had  just  purchased, 
**  trying  as  hard  as  he  could,"  as  he 

fleasanlly  observed,  **to  make  a 
'renchman  of  himselif." 
"  He  did  not  appear  to  be  pleased 
with  Paris.  He  went  to  the  Princess's 
evening  party.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
all  the  French  women  were  exceed- 
ingly €mpre$s^g  in  their  manner  to 
the  Great  Unknown.  And,  as  there 
were  three  or  four  very  exaggerated  on 
the  score  of  romance,  he  was  ^uite 
luc'k>r  if  he  escaped  some  absurdities. 
Nothing  could  be  more  patient  than 
his  manner  under  it  all ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  well  could,  he  got  into  a  corner, 
where  I  went  to  speak  to  him.  He  said, 
laughingly,  *  that  he  spoke  French 
with  so  much  difficulty,  he  was  em- 
barras-e  to  answer  their  compliments. 
I  am  as  good  a  lion  as  needs  be,  al- 
lowing my  mane  .o  be  stroked  as  fa- 
miliarly  as  Xhe}[  please,  but  I  can't 
growl  for  them  in  French.' "  French 
compliments  have,  in  no  age,  been  good 
for  much,  and  the  story  which  Cooper 
told  of  him^telf,  though  by  no  means 
a  bad  one,  could  have  been  but  little 
required  for  so  keen  an  observer  of  the 
ways  ot  men,  and  women  too,  as  Sir 
Walter.  **  Pointing  out  a  Countess  in 
the  party,  I  told  him,  that  having  met 
this  lady  once  a  week,  at  least,  for 
several  months,  she  invariably  sailed 
up  to  me  with  the  ^ords — *0h  Mon- 
sieur, quels  livres  ! — ykib  charmans 
livres-j-que  vos  livres  soiit  charmans !' 
I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  taste,  when,  one  even- 
ing, she  approached  me,  with  the  ut- 
most aang  jroid^  and  said,  *  Bon  soir. 
Monsieur.  Je  viens  d'acheter  tous 
vos  livres ;  et  je  compte  profiter  de  la 
premiere  occasion  pour  k$  lire!** 
Whether  this  story  cured  Sir  Walter's 
vanity,  or  whether  he  had  any  to  cure, 
there  was  no  further  time  to  ascertain. 
He  lefl  Paris  next  morning. 

Ode  to  the  Memobt  of  Cellini,  the 
FAMOUS   Chasee,  Coinbs,  Cabver, 

AMD  SWORDSMAM. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  one  of  the 
most  singular  men  of  a  singular  time. 
He  was  a  Florentine,  the  son  of  a  mu- 
Bk:ian  of  the  Court,  and  bora  in  Uie 


first  year  of  the  10th  centnry.    His 
&tber  had  some  talent  for  sculpturing 
in  ivory,  and  his  son  suddenly  exhN 
bited  stronff  symptoms  of  folbwin^  his 
taste.    He  learned  music  with  the  idea 
of  adopting  it  as  a  profession ;  but  at 
the  age  of  h  Aeen  he  determined  to  fol- 
low his  more  powerful  propensity,  and 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith— 
in  those  days,  a  dealer  in  antiqu  ited 
matters  of  taste  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
in  works  of  gold  and  jewellery.   At 
length*  he  tried  his  fortune  at  Rome^ 
where  his  skill  in  the  arts  made  him  a 
favorite  with  the  Pope,  Clement  VIL 
The   Pope   was   besieged,   in    1527, 
by  the  celebrated  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon ;  and  Cellini  became  an  engineer, 
defended  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelcand 
boasted  of  having  fired  the  gun  which 
killed  the  Constable  in  the  assault. '  He 
then  took  charge  of  the  Roman  mint, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  beau- 
ty of  his  coinage.    Weary  of  Rome^ 
and,  by  the  death  of  Clement,  a  fii- 
vorite  no  lon^r,  he  made  his  way 
back  to  his  native  city,  and  there  also 
superintended  the  mint.    His  restless 
mind  took  him  to  France,  in  the  showy 
days  of  Francis  I. ;  from  France  he 
hurried  back  to  Rome-— a  luckless  re- 
turn, for  he  was  charged  with  having 
plundered  the  papal  treasures  during 
the  war,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  the 
castle  which  he  had  defended,  and  kept 
th<  re  for  some  years.    The  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  between  France  and  Flo- 
rence, and  in  designing  works  of  every 
size,  in  various  materials,  and  on  tbie 
alternate  subjects  of  the  Christian  His- 
tory and  the  Heathen   mythologies. 
HiH  skill  was  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation;  his  carvings  in  ivory,  ^old, 
silver,  and  marble  were  kept  in  the  ca- 
binets of  cardinals  and  princes,  and 
he  was  not  less  remarkable  too  for  his 
designs  in  enamelling  and  inlaying  the 
costly  coats  of  armor  worn  at  the  time. 
The    cuirass   which    Henry    II.,   of 
France  wore  when  he  was  killed  in  the 
tournament  was  one  of  hit?  works,  and 
exhibits  to  this  mcnnent  evidence  of 
the  richness,  variety,  and  elegance  of 
his  invention. 

With  all  this  taste  and  devotedoess 
to  the  arts,  Cellini  had  the  fervor,  or 
the  fury  of  Italian  passions.  He  fell 
fm-iouslv  in  love  from  time  to  tnne, 
and  had  no  hesitation  in  fighting,  stab- 
bing, or  perhaps  poisoning  his  rivais. 
Those  were  the  manners  of  the  age. 
He  thus  threw  himself  frequently  into 
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thdutno^  kuaWlof  mtaliatKNi  by  the 
4iggert  or  seizure  by  public  jiutioe. 
But  be  alwava  found  refuge  in  tiae 
Uikf  of  tke  la?ri^or  tbe  vicious  lenHy 
ti  the  priestly  gofenwient  wbioh  pro- 
videi  an  asrlwm  for  every  assassin, 
and  an  absolution  f(H- every  orime.  At 
kogtb,  after  79  years  ofcasvalty  ajMi 
celebritTf  of  pooular  fear  aad  kingly 
fiivor,  or  general  coDtumely  and  E«* 
ropean  fome,  this  ecoentric  and  extra- 
ordiDary  son  of  genius  eipired  at  Flo* 
rsnce,  and  was  honored  with  a  jmmb* 
pous  burtel  in  the  Ohnrch  or  the 
Konsdala. 


jSlAriJbr  of  Bwdmlt  and  vf  Mes, 
In  that  isroe  »fs 
When  Hriiimg  wm  the  rage, 

Aad  Eame  the  Uoo's  dea ; 

And  thoa  dtdst  «iif  with  chiatl,  ■wsfd  and 
peat 
Whai  roldaa  heart  were  thine. 
What  dreami  divine  f 
Beneath  the  bine  Italian  skies 
Stamping  the  iit  that  never  dies. 

Ha9  to  thee,  earver  bold, 
Wra  t  in  the  Papal  mantle's  fold ; 
Now  monk,  new  warrior,  always  kaave, 
Sage,  madman,  bandit,  eeldier,  dave; 
How  deep  ia  all  art*s  deepest  mysteries, 
Mdhg  the  shapes  ef  beaaty  roand  ibes 

rissi 
ApoUes,  eheddiag  round  their  living  beams, 
Abss«  with  cheisks  like  morning's  rosj 

gleams, 
Kjmphs,  soft  and  fresh  as  their  own  orys- 

tal  springs, 
Capids,  with   lx>ws  of  lame  and  parple 
wings, 
An  elnstering  roand  thy  shriae, 
Uke  spirits  raond  the  master  ef  the  miae» 
Then  woald  the  fit  eome  en  thee,  and  the 


Areoad  thy  rival's  heart  ar  head  waold 

wheel, 
Lmviag  thy  rold  sasiUssd,te  chase  the  ibe. 

From  baadits  blaok  and  bare 

Gnardinf  St.  Peter's  ohair, 
Shooting  Venetian  Dons  with  hely  shot, 
Making  for  Gallic  rogues  the  world  too 
hot; 

Then  fearless  of  the  rope, 

Rebbing  the  Pope. 

Then,  toaeh'd  by  mighty  love, 
For  eome  proad  Donna's  eyee 
Taming  the  eagle  te  a  dove ; 
All  songs  end  soaaets,  tears  and  sighs, 
Pearing  thy  spirit  to  the  midnight  stars 
On  silfer-striaged  guitars. 
Thaa  tossing  woman  to  the  wiad, 
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No  longer  love^eiok,  mad  and  hlind ; 
Fixiag  thy  eonlnpon  some  matehles  form, 
Some  visiened  beao^,  wild  and  warm ; 
Or  carving  some  immortal  cup  or  shield. 
Loaded  with  trepbios  of  eome  Grecian 

field; 
Or  brightning  with  fine  hand  the  living 

gem, 
Imbedded  in  the  chalice  s  rich  stem  ; 
Or  studding  thick  with  diamonds  the  proud 
sword 

Of  some  imperial  loi>d. 

Thy  works  on  Fame's  high  pedestal 

Stand,  ne'er  to  fUl. 

TrueseirofRomel 

The  lamp  still  burns  within  tl^  tomb. 

Thy  oups,  thy  earonets,  thy  ringe, 

Are  treaeures  fit  for  Kings. 
Thine  ivory  Diane  we  may  still  behold. 
Bathing  wkhin  their  little  lakee  of  gold, 
Thy  peeping  Pans  from  mossy  cave  and 

Wood, 
Thy  Tritons  fiashing  through  the  silver 

flood,    . 
Thy  nymphs,  an  exquisite  Seraglie, 

With  caraeotf  of  Aurelian, 

Cornelias  in  Oometian, 

Heros,  Leandeis, 

Nssoeand  Aleaandefs 

In  Intagiio. 

Yet  thoa  art  gone ! 

Thy  brilliant  spirit  fled  { 

Thy  day  is  done. 

As  if  tfiou  weit  a  Pope, 

Or  some  such  thing 

As  Cardinal  or  King{ 

Yet  rest  in  hope, 
A  stone  has  on  thee,  as  on  them,  been  laid 

For  ages  past ; 
Yet,  old  Cellini's  is  ao  paadng  shade, 
No  eeolptor  euf  thee  out,  nor  has  earth 

Sinee  first  she  wore  her  bridal  robes  of 

green, 
Aad  twilight  drew  the  cartain  round  her 


And  diamond  Hesper  flamed  abore  the 
bed,    ' 

A  founder  of  thy  emst. 

Clear,  bold,  magnificeat,  aad  vaM. 
Not  Death  himself,  that  tinker  of  renown. 
Within  the  mve  can  cool  thy  metal  down  ; 

Though  there  earth's  crowns  are  dast, 

And  mross  the  hero's  bust ; 

Immortal  still,  still  bright  and  bold, 

Thou'rt  laid  in  Fame's  eternal  mmdd. 

All  the  world  knows  that  there  is  a 
very  prominent  and  bustling  block* 
head  of  the  name  of  Beaumont,  in  the 
north  oi  England,  who  takes  every 
opportunity  of  dabbling  in  politicly 
and  being  whdly  unfitted  by  nature 
for  acquiring  any  ideas  on  the  sulitjectf 
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never  puts  his  pen  to  paper  without 
**  writing  himselt  down  an  ass."  Just 
twelvemonths  agO)  this  person  was  a 
declared  antagonist  ot  O'Connell,  and 
for  fear  his  wrath  should  be  unknown, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times,  contain- 
ing, among  a  tiasue  of  ramblings,  the 
following  expressions: — "It  is  true, 
that  I  described  Mr.  O'Connell  as  the 

greatest  enemy  of  liberty I 

lament  that  an^  act  of  Lord  MeU 
bourne's  Administration  should  ^ve 
the  least  c  use  for  public  suspicion, 
that  it  has  ever  been  connected  with  Mr. 
O'ConneU,  The  changing,  and  con- 
tinually insulting  conduct  of  that  indi- 
vidual, makes  it  extremely  unpleasant 
to  be  considered  in  alliai^ce  with  him. 
But  I  must  t)eg  you  to  believe  that, 
with  the  utmost  detestation  of  his  vo- 
luntary  mission  of  uneonstitutimud 
afitattonj  I  have  an  unchanged  con- 
viction  that  on  the  continuance  of  the 
Government,"  &c.  Poor  Mr.  Beau- 
mont has  now  come  north-about, 
erowls  before  the  Agitator,  and  takes 
the  short  way  to  his  heart  by  subscrib- 
ing a  few  pounds  to  the  Rent.  Whe- 
ther O'Connell's  heart  or  his  manners 
have  exhibited  peculmr  captivations 
within  the  year,  we  may  judge  by  the 
annexed  specimen  of  nis  exhortation 
to  peace,  good  order,  and  brotherly 
love,  at  the  late  assemblage  of  his 
Papist  accomplices  at  Carlow.  The 
subject  evidently  brings  out  all  his 
venom.  Raphael  still  sticks  in  his 
throat.  The  utter  cutting  off  of  the 
two  joints  of  his  tail  there  by  Colonel 
Bruen  and  Mr.  Kavanaeh,  rankles  in 
his  venomous  soul.  He  thus  plays 
"  the  peaceful  Agitator.", 

**  B.oys,  the  name  1  call  your  enemies, 
do  you  call  every  friend  of  theirs  you 
meet  in  the  streets.  Girls  and  wo- 
men, when  you  meet  ttie  Bruenites, 
sptt  on  them,  spit  in  their  faces,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  Catholic  Conser- 
vatives. Write  traitor  on  their  doors 
with  chalk,  and  tell  your  friends  at 
home  to  do  the  same?  You,  who  are 
wives  of  the  Catholic  electors,  if  your 
husbands  do  not  vote  for  their  religion, 
bless  yourselves,  and  then  swear  on 
your  prayer-books  to  separate  from 
your  husbands  if  they  do  not  obey 

Jour  commands !  You  who  are  their 
ELughters,  I  tell  you,  if  your  fathers 
vote  against  you,  spit  in  their  faees, 
and  call  them  the  names  I  taught  the 
boys  to  call  them !  I  will  send  yo\x 
two   Reformers   for  your  county- 


honest  Viffors  and '  Ashton  Yeates  of 
London,  who  with  Mr.  Hurae  sent  roe 
j60,000  to  defray  my  expenses  ia 
Dublin.  Did  you  hear  of  the  Long, 
ford  election  1  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
about  Mrs.  Prunty,  whose  husband 
was  taken  away  by  that  liek-apittle,. 
swaddling  fellow,  Lefroy.  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  hu^ngs,  dragged 
her  husband  off  the  table,  and  made 
him  vote  for  White  and  the  people, 
and  by  so  doing  saved  his  soul  from 
damnation  f  f Cheers.)  Will  you, 
women  and  girls,  do  the  same  ?  Mar 
every  house  where  the  owner  opposes 
you.  Don't  you  recollect  1708,  when 
the  bloody  yeomanry,  hid  under  the 
beds,  and  wken  the  army  Altered  the 
streets,  they  ran  from  their  hiding- 
places  and  butchered  the  people!  I 
tell  you,  if  the  Tories  come  mto  power 
they  will  do  the  same.^' 

This   language  is   quoted  in  the 

Sublic  papers,  and  has  been  undenied. 
lut  to  what  does  it  urge  the  passions 
of  the  furious  and  bigoted  peasantry 
of  Ireland  1  Neighbors  are  to  spit  in 
each  other's  faces,  children  in  their 
father's  faces.  Wives  are  to  separate 
from  their  husbands,  and  it  is  only  by 
dragging  tiiem  fWMB  the  hustings,  and 
making  them  vote  for  O'Connell,  that 
the  souls  of  those  husbands,  and  of 
course  of  every  body  else  who  voles 
against  him,  can  be  sated  from  etemai 
fire.  It  is  almost  impossible  tocon^ 
ceive  that  such  language  could  have 
been  uttered  by  any  man.  Let  Mr. 
Grote  talk  of  intimidation  now.  What 
intimidation  was  ever  equal  to  thb  T 
How  long  would  the  unfortunate  per- 
son, thus  anathematized  and  dev<Med 
to  destruction,  be  suffisred  to  live  by  the 
blood-thirsty  rabble  to  whom  murder 
is  already  a  sport  and  a  trade  ?  Yet 
we  have  the  words  published  before 
our  eyes  (Times,  January  80).  Where 
are  the  laws  1  Could  Satan,  if  he  ap- 
peared in  the  human  shape,  utter 
fouler  or  fiercer  abomination  ? 

The  French  are  furious  at  the 
King's  demands  on  them  for  the  pro- 
vision of  bis  princes  and  princesses. 
Unquestionably  it  seems  astonishing 
that  an  individual  of  his  sajRacity,  who 
knows  4he  slippery  state  of  h»  throne, 
who  has  had  sufficient  reason  to  fe^ 
the  prcceurious  nature  of  his  peraooal 
existence!,  and  who  is,  besides,  the 
possessor  of  the  largest  private  in- 
come  of  any  sovereign  of  Europe^  that 
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kioQme  being  said  to  amoant  to  the 
vast  sum  of  a  millkm  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  pounds  sterling 
a  year !  should  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  lurking  bitterness  of  iianoe  to  turn 
him  into  an  open  scorn. 

One  of  the  papers,  a  little,  odd, 
witty,  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
now  and  then  wicked  journal,  thus 
gives  the  public  opinion)  in  the  shape 
of  ««Le  Charivari." 

" « A  mtZKon,  if  you  please !' " 

**  *  Any  person  found  begging  shall  be 
punished  by  an  imprisonment  of  trom 
two  months  to  three  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  conducted  to 
the  mendicity  depot'— (Article  427 
<^tbe  Penal  Code). 

**  What  we  tr^ited  in  our  former 
number  as  a  mere  hypothesis  is  un- 
luckily true.  M.  M0I6  has  gone  to 
theCnambeiSb  and  said,  *A  million 
for  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  if  you 
please  1—600,000  francs  a  year  for  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  if  you  please !' 

Tolicemen,  do  your  duty,  take 
this  beggar  into  custody.  Have  you 
fergotten  the  mendicity  laws  t 

'*  What !  500,000  francs  a  vear  for 
the  Due  de  Nemours !  And  by  what 
light,  we  should  like  to  know?  because 
tte  prince  has  juM  entered  on  his  one- 
and-twentieth  jrear!  Thus,  accord- 
ingly, as  the  remaining  younger 
brandies  of  the  Orleans  family  shdl 
attain  their  majority,  we  shall  be  sad- 
dled with  more  hundred  thousand 
Drancsayear!  Heaven  be  praised,  this 
was  not  in  the  programme  of  July, 
)S30— it  is  not  even  to  .be  found  m 
the  charter  of  1886 1 

•"  But,  says  M.  Md^  the  Due  de 
Nemours  is  a  general,  and  he  has  been 
a^pted,  as  well  as  his  brother,  by 
the  army.  Adopted  !  bless  my  soul ! 
We  have  a  poor  nation,  with  very 
broad  shoulders,  for  she  adopts  every 
thing  that  great  folks  wisn  her  to 
adopt  Under  the  empire  she  adopted 
the  King  of  Rome !  In  1814  she 
adopted  Wellington  and  the  Cossacks ! 
At  a  later  period  die  was  so  good  as 
to  adopt  Henri  Dieudonn6 !  and  we 
ase  her  now  adopting  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  the  Due  ae  Nemours,  and 
so  many  others!  As  soon  as  these 
princes  shall  have  children  (from 
which  visitation  heaven  preserve  us, 
as  such  princes  will  cost  a  mUliona 
head  !)  France  will,  of,  course,  adopt 
these  infants.    Go  on,  my  lads,  use 


no  ceremony.  Get  as  many  children 
as  you  like.  Increase  and  multiply. 
Do  not  mind  the  expense.  You  have 
France  at  your  back,  and  she  will  be 
quite  delighted  to  adopt  your  entire 
progeny." 

All  this  is  unfortunate  in  the  un- 
settled state  of  France.  Public  opin- 
ion  is  now  keen  in  watching  the  private 
habits  of  kings.  It  expects  generosity, 
dignity  of  mind,  and  self-control 
amonjg^  those  who  are  appointed  to  fill 
the  high  stations  of  the  worid.  Louis 
Philippe's  only  weakness,  at  all  times, 
seems  to  have  been  a  passion  for 
money  ;  yet  what  is  the  amassing  of 
money  to  a  king,  all  whose  wants  are 
provided  for  by  his  position!  And 
what  can  compensate  a  fallen  king  for 
the  loss  of  his  throne  ?  A  few  acts  of 
generosity,  an  avoidance  of  pressure 
on  the  public  means,  and  the  wne 
measure  of  making  his  giddy  boys  live 
on  the  pay  of  their  various  employ- 
ments, and  subsisting  his  daughters, 
as  every  private  gentleman  subsists 
them,  out  of  his  own  immense  income, 
would  do  him  more  good  as  a  king 
than  turning  them  all  into  state  pau- 
pers, at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  pie6e 
for  every  idler  of  his  line,  and  do  him 
more  honor  too. 

A  fierce  war  is  now  raging  between 
thid  Cathedral  Chapters  and  the  Bi- 
shop Commissioners  for  their  revision. 
Sidney  Smith  has  thrown  all  his  wrath, 
wit,  and  Whiggery  into  a  pamphlet, 
and  he  tosses  and  gores  my  Loras  the 
Commissioqers  witn  the  whole  mi^ht 
of  his  prebendal  horns.  Without  gomg 
into  the  merits  of  the  dispute— the 
wrath  of  the  Whig  prebendary  is  ex- 
cossively  amusing.  There  never  was 
a  happier  instance  of  what  a  genuine 
Whig  is.  Sidney  Smith  has  been  no- 
torious  for  the  last  thirty  years  as  the 
nHMt  persevering,  peevish,  sneering, 
and  noisy  clamorer  for  spoliation  m 
all  kinds.  The  word  reform,  no  mat- 
ter of  what,  acted  on  him  as  a  dose  of 
laudanum  on  a  reffular  opium-eaters- 
roused  him  out  of  nis  lassitude,  threw 
new  life  into  his  rotundity,  and  set 
him  dancing,  je8tin|^,  speechmakinc, 
and  romancing  betore  all  mankind. 
He  declaimed,  scribbled,  growled, 
and  joked  for  the  Catholic  Question. 
He  wrote  two  articles  on  the  heels  of 
each  other  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
to  give  reform  in  1881  a  push  beyond 
the  reserve  of  Lord  Gray,  or  the  bold- 
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of  Lord  Dfoughan»  for  which 
the  latter  Lord«  io  his  easy  way,  call- 
ed  him  **  a  coDfounded,  troubtesome, 
meddling  priest''  France,  Poland* 
South  America,  Ireland,  erery  part 
of  the  globe  where  a  revolution  gave 
ttgn  of  n^t  the  people  could  do,  and 
tM  Government  should  not,  were 
taken  under  his  comprehensive  wing. 
Siberia  and  Melville  Island  narrowly 
escaped.  All  this  went  on  prodigi- 
ously to  the  taste  of  the  reverend  re- 
generator. In  the  mean  time,  the 
comine  of  his  party  into  power  gave 
him  what,  with  all  his  love  for  Reform, 
he  felt  a  very  satisfactory  style  of  ap- 
plying the  church  revenues,  and  re- 
ceived a  prebend  in  St  Paul's^a  com- 
fortable sinecure,  said  to  be  worth  . 
about  L2t00  a  year;  with  the  re- 
version of  a  living,  estimated  at  some- 
thing more  than  a  thousand ! .  This 
certainly  was  handsome  payment  foi^ 
his  services ;  and  no  one  can  blame 
him  for  taking  it,  if  others  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  gtvo  it. 

But  now  the  Cathedral  Commis- 
sioners, having  begun  iktir  work  of 
Eeform*"  propose  r  to  take  away  some 
of  his  oatronage.  His  whole  man  is 
instantly  up  in  arms.  ^  What  injns- 
tice,  what  outrage,  what  infomy  S"  the 
Whig  exclaims.  **Am  I  to  be  rob- 
bed >  No  1 — not  all  tlie  ComroisNoners, 
Bishops,  and  Cabmet  Ministers  of  the 
earth.  Whig  or  not  Whig,  shall  touch 
an  inch  of  my  patronage.  What !  If 
I  am  for  Rsform,  does  that  imply  that 
/  naeant  to  be  reformedl  What !  if  I 
have  for  thirty  years  written  against 
sinecurists,  lazy  prebendaries,  and 
yelvet-lined  stalls  for  fot  parsons  to  fall 
asleep  in,  can  any  man  in  his  senses 
suppose  that  I  ever  meant  this  to  ap- 
ply  to  myself!  I  have  been  a  Whig 
from  my  college  days,  and  a  Whig 
while  some  of  Uie  loudest  of  the  tribe 
now  were  waverers  and  Tories.  Bat 
does  any  man  of  common  understand- 
ing think  that  then  or  now  I  would 
not  take  all  I  could  get,  and  keep  all 
I  got  ?  Nd  a  shilling  shall  my  LcMrd 
CommissionerB  over  wring  from  me.^ 

This  is  all  capital.  The  whig  has 
found  out,  at  la^t  that  the  application 
of  the  plunder  principle,  though  plea- 
sant  in  the  case  of  others,  may  be  ex- 
tremely awkward  when  it  comes  to 
one's  own.  The  wolf  is  hit,  and  he 
howls  against  violence.  The  prebend 
has  been  all  his  life  making  the  ma- 
chine in  which  he  is  caug^  and  he 


is  indignant  at  thii  parricidiil  use  of 
his  darling  invention.  Periihis  was 
not  more  justly  toawd  into  his  brazea 
bull,  nor  roared  more  loudly  at  his 
own  roasting.  The  whole  is  in  the 
style  of  Colonel  Oldboy,  who  fnovides 
a  postchaise  for  a  runaway  pair,  and 
on  its  being  discovered  that  his  dau^- 
ter  was  one  of  the  naities,  and  doubly 
furious  at  his  own  nelp  to  the  elope> 
ment,  cries  out,  ^Confound  the  ras- 
cal !  I  thought  the  postchaise  was  to 
carry  off  awAhur  gentleman's  dauglu 
tcrr 

Of  course,  such  sorrows  are  only 
laughable— •"Tis  the  sport  to  see  the 
engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard.**^ 
Havinff  huUt  the  pillory  with  his  own 
hands,  ne  must  abide  the  missive  eggs. 
But,  forgetting  the  fiiroe  ci  his  a|K>-. 
nies,  we  may  still  be  diverted  by  Uie 
oddity  of  his  book.  We  eive  ooa 
fragment  on  the  spoilaHon^  which  now 
bows  down  his  prebendal  soid  eveo 
unto  the  lachet  m  his  shoes : — 

**I  met,  the  other  day,  in  an  old 
Dutch  chronicle,  with  a  panage  s» 
apposite  to  this  subject,  that  tluNigh 
it  IS  somewhat  too  nght  for  the  occa- 
sion, I  cannot  abstain  firom  quoting  it. 
There  was  a  grea*  meeting  of  all  th 
clergy  in  Dordrecht,  and  the  chrooi- 
cler  tkus  describes  it,  which  I  give  m 
the  hmguage  ol  the  traaslatiotff: — 

***And  &ere  was  good   stoie  of 
bishops  in  the  town,  in  their  rebea 
goodly  to  beheld.    And  all  the  greait 
men  of  the  State  were  there,  and  folka 
poured  in  in  boats,  on  the  Mouse,  the 
Merve,  the   Bhine,  and   the   Lmge, 
coming  from  the  isle  ofBeyerlandU 
and  Isselmond,  Arminians  and  Croma- 
risls,with  the  fiends  of  John  Bameveldt 
and  of  Hugh  €rrote.    And  before  my 
Lords  the  Bishops,  Bm^n  qf  QUme^9^ 
ter,  who  was  a  bishop  in  those  parfaw 
disputed  with  Vorstius  and  Leolioe 
the  monk,  and  many  texts  of  Scrip* 
ture  were  bandied  to  and  fh>.    Am 
when  this  was  done,  and  many  prepa- 
rations made,  and  it  waxed  towards 
twelve  of  the  clock,  my  lords    the 
Bishops  prepared  to  set  them  down  to 
a  fur  repast,  in  which  was  great  alore 
of  good  things;  and,  anon^  the  real» 
a  roasted  peacock,  having,  m  lieu  of 
a  tail,  the  am»  aikl  banners  of  tbe 
Archbish<N[>f   which   was    a    modkf 
sight  to  all  who  favored  the  cbvrch. 
And  then  the  Archbishop  would  say 
a  grace,  as  was  seemly  to  do,  he  f 
a  very  holy  aisa. 
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«*  *  But  «re  he  liad  finishecU  a  great 
mob  of  towas|>eople  and  folks  from  the 
cottotryt  who  were  gathered  under  the 
iHndow,  eried  out,  Bread !  bread !  for 
tiiere  was  a  great  famine,  and  wheat 
had  risen  to  three  times  the  ordinarjr 
price  of  the  ekU^  (two  galioos  one  pint 
English  dry  measure).  And  when  tnej 
had  done  crying  Bread !  bread  /  they 
called  out  ffo  Binhapt !  and  began  to 
cast  up  stones  at  the  windows ;  where- 
at my  Lords  the  Bishops  were  in  a 
great  f)rig[ht,  and  cast  their  dinner  out 
of  the  windows,  to  appease  the  mob. 
And  so  the  men  of  the  town  were  well 
pleased,  and  did  devour  the  meats  with 
a  great  appetite ;  and  then  you  mi^ht 
have  seen  my  Lord^t  standing  with 
empty  plates,  and  lookine  wistfully  at 
each  other ;  till  Simon  of  Gloucester, 
he  who  disputed  with  lieoline  the 
monk,  stood  up  among  ihem,  and  said. 


**■  Good  my  Lords,  is  it  your  i^easure 
to  stand  here  fiftsUng,  and  tluit  those 
who  count  lower  in  the  church  than 
you  should  feast  and  fluster  t  Let  us 
order  to  us  the  dinner  of  the  Deans 
and  Canons,  which  is  making  ready 
for  them  in  the  chamber  below."  And 
this  speech  of  Simon  pleased  the 
Bishops  much.  Ami  so  tney^  sent  for 
the  host,  one  William  of  Ypros,  and 
he  much  fearing  the  Bishops,  brought 
them. the  dinner  of  the  JDeans  and 
Canons.  And  so  the  Deans  and  Ca> 
nons  went  away  without  any  dinner, 
and  pelted  by  the  men  of  the  town, 
because  they  had  not  put  any  meat 
out  of  the  window,  like  the  Bishops. 
And  when  the  Count  came  to  hear  of 
it,  he  said  that  it  was  a  pleasant  con- 
ceit,  and  that  the  Bishops  were  right 
cunning  meut  and  had  dmged  the  Ca- 
nons well.' " 


TO  THE  CHUBCH  OF  BNStAND. 


CHiTBGHofour  God!  whose  Heaven-lit 

baam 
Shines    mildly    on     life's    troubled 

stream, 
Whose  guardian  star  from  Earth's  un- 
rest. 
Gathers  thy  saints  into  thy  breast ; 
On  thee  thy  Lord  hath  breathed  His 

love. 
Dovelike  descending  from  above. 
With  healing  in  His  winjg;s,  to  bless 
Thy  children  with  His  nghteousness. 
For  thee   He  came;  for  thee  hath 

borne 
The  toil  of  life,  the  bitter  scorn, 
The  curse,  the  Garden's  agony. 
The  traitor,  judgment,  Calvary ; 
For  thee,  ascended  up  on  high. 
He  captive  led  captivity. 
And  there  presents  before  the  throne 
Ofthe  Unseen,  Eternal  One, 
Accepted  those  who  unto  death 
Bt  grace  have  kept  fits  Word,  Tki/ 

Faith.— 
W&r  thee  our  Fathers  bled  of  old 
In  gloomy  cave,  on  mountain  cold ; — 
Not  gloomy,  for  the  lamp  of  Life 
Shed    its   meek   radiance    on   their 

strife,— 
Not  cold,  for  every  breast  did  feel 
A  martyr's  hope,  a  prophet's  zeaU— 
Bat  sucn  they  chose  for  their  abode 
In  death,  as  nearest  to  their  God.— 
Lo!  now  alonff  the  dorious  isle 
*]tai  thousaad  hloodKss  altars  smile ; 
29* 


Now,  pointing  to  their  kindred  skies, 
Ten  thousand  peaceful  soires  arise ; 
And.  echoing  far  o'er  hill  and  dell. 
The  morning  and  the  evening  bell 
Waft  their  soA  music  on  the  air 
To  call  thy  sons  to  wonted  prayer. 
And  there  they  meet,  the  rich  and  poor 
Together  bend  the  knee  before 
The  God  alike  of  great  and  small, 
And  thee,  the  Mother  of  them  all. 
And  though  on  every  brow  is  wrought  * 
Th'  expression  of  a  di£ferent  thought ; 
Though  joy  with  sorrow,  hope  with 

fear, 
Alternately  are  mingling  there ; 
Though  some  are  babes  in  Christ,  and 

some 
Are  hastening  to  their  better  home ; 
And  many  a  varying  voice  and  tone 
Are  join'd  in  prayer— ^that  prayer  is 


One  simple  form,  which  thou  hast 

taught, 
Warm  as  from  heaven*s  own  altar 

caught, 
Free  as  the  liffht,  and  wide  as  air 
The  love  its  ^orious  accents  bear. 
And  &thomless  as  is  the  sea. 
In  its  pure  depth  of  fervency ! 

Sucn  were  the  son^  our  fielthers  sung 
Withinthy  walls,  whileroundthea  rung 
The  persecutor's  iron  tone^ 
The  raving  cry  of  Babylon ; 
When  thou  didst  front  the  aposlale 
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Obedient  to  thj  Lord's  command, 
And  bearest  slill,  through  blood  and 

flame. 
Unchanging  wttneseto  hi»  name. 
And  He,  thy  Spouse,  bath  honored 

thee 
The  mother  of  hit  satots  to  be ; 
He  shielded  thee  from  every  ill. 
Thy  light,  and  life,  and  glory  still, 
Thy  guide  in  slumber^s  tieacherous 

hour. 
Thy  guard  from  Rome  and  Satan'b 

power. 
O'er  thee,  *aM  churches',  empires' 

waste. 
Three  hundred  years  have  hamUess 

past, 
8till  favored  as  at  first,  and  pure. 
Still  in  His  hope  and  love  secure. 

Oh,  Church !  mav  never  foe  molest 
The  gentle  peace  that  fllU  thy  breast ; 
May  never  discord  in  thee  rise 
To  mar  Ihy  heavenly  harmonies ; 
The  song  of  faith  thy  children  raise 
In  these  tempestuous  evil  days ; 
Where  round  thy  shrines  they  gather- 
ing stand, 
Aelorious  and  devotedfband, 
Wnile  'gainst  them  Borne,  and  Schism, 

and  Hell, 
Are  leaguered  with  the  Infidel. 
A  recreant  and  apostate  host, 
Lost  to  the  Church,  to  lesus  lost. 
And  perjured  to  that  oath  of  power 
They  sware  in  childhood's  guileless 

hour, 
When  thou  didst  seal  their  infhnt  brow 
With  thine  unchanging,  holy  vow. 
And  calledst  them  by  Christ's  dear 

name. 
And  to  thv  bosom  foldest  them. 
But  they  have  spurned  thy  care,  and 

shed 
Beproach  on  thy  time  honored  head  f 
And  left  the  mother  of  their  youth. 
And  her  meek  path  of  simple  truth. 
For  their  own  ways  of  wandering. 
And  heresy,  and  that  dark  sin. 
Into  the  AsB3rrian's  hand  that  sold 
Samaria's  church  and  realm  of  old 
Oh  !  when  their  course  of  life  is  run. 
And   darkness    clouds  their  setting 

sun; 
When  lowerinriy  o'er  bygone  years, 
Gathering  their  weight  of  guUt  ap- 
pears j 


Whe»  God  demised,  and  Church  be- 

tvayed. 
Hang  heavy  on  their  dymg  head  ;— 
Their  gloomy  bed  no  Church  shall  tend 
Maternally,  to  soothe  their  end ; 
Nor  priest  shall  bless,  uor  sins  forgiv» 
In  absolution  whisper  Heaven ; 
But  awful  on  thekr  misty  brow 
Shall  presstheir  Baptism's  broken  vow* 
Thus,  rtitber,  fall  thy  wrathful  arm 
On  tiiose  who  seek  thy  Church's  harau 
But  you,  her  sons,  who  boldly  stasd 
Before  the  altars  (^your  land. 
And  dare  to  face  the  feomaa's  pride. 
And  die  fi>riir^,  as  Jesus  died — 
Qo  on  in  His  great  might,  who  first 
Through  Death  and  Hell's  4ark  bar- 
riers burst. 
In  purity  from  earth  to  raise 
A  holy  people  to  his  praise. 

And  Thou,  above  all  others  blest, 
Church !  in  thy  militanGe,  with  rest. 
And  peace,  and  favor  from  above, 
And,  more  than  all,  a  Bridegroom's 

love, — 
Oh  I  shine  thy  lamp  as  burnished  gold 
All  glorious ;  be  thy  faith  as  bold. 
Thy  peace  as  meek,  thy  hope  as  high^ 
As  warmly  pure  ihj  charity. 
As  in  those  early,  nrst-love  days. 
When  thou  didst  Hymn  thy  Saviour's 

g  raise, 
as  the  mom,  and  free  from  earth 
As  spirits  in  thy  second  birth. 
And  as  the  moon  through  night's  still 

hours 
Reflects  the  light  her  brother  sbowersr 
Receiving  thus,  and  giving  light. 
Go  on  tby  way  serene  and  bright. 
Blessed  and  having  power  to  bless. 
From  Him,  thy  **  Sun  of  Righteous^ 

ness!" 
And  He  shall  aid  thee  in  the  strife. 
Opening  thy  way  through  death  t» 

life; 
And  aid  thee,  too,  in  that  dim  hour 
When  vain  is  every  human  power ; 
His  rod  and  staflf  shall  comfort  thee 
In  the  dark  vale  of  victory ; 
And,  when  thy  pilgrimage  is  done,. 
The  Judge,  the  ever-living  Son, 
With  allHis  angels  in  the  sky. 
Shall  stand,  to  welcome  thee  on  higb: 
To  that  faith-seen,  triumphant  shore. 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  harm  no  more* 
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In  our  kst  paper  oa  this  subject  we 
ahowedf  from  the  evideace  given  be- 
fine  the  select  Comooittee  of  uie  House 
of  CommooSk  how  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  purposes  of  a  National  6aUery» 
that  should  be  worthy  this  great  couo- 
Uj,  is  the  present  biulding ;  and  how 
disgraceful  is  the  inactivity,  the  almost 
criminal  indiiierence  of  the  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Treasury,  both  to  the 
trustee^}  themselves,  and  to  the  Govenu 
ment  and  nation  tl^it  esn  endure  their 


ITe  showed,  tikewise,  that  ever^ 
single  day's  dereliction  of  their  duty  is 
attended  with  irretrievable  loss,  inas- 
much as  other  »>vernments  are  eager- 
ly seeking,  and  laying  up,  out  of  our 
reach  for  ever,  inestimable  treasures 
of  art,  that  may  still  remain  to  be  col* 
lected,  whilst  we  ajre,  as  it  were,  per* 
fectly  asleep,  as  if  so  great  a  work 
were  ofno  immediate  importance.  We 
cannot  too  earnestly  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  these  facts ;  for  too 
many  are  little  aware  of  the  trust 
placed  in  indolent  or  impotent  hands ; 
and  we  shall  be  surprised,  if,  upon  a 
foil  knowledg;«  of  the  subject,  there  be 
not  a  general  indignation  at  the  triflmg 
and  negligence  in  matters  that  deeply 
concern  the  intellectual  improvement 
and  the  permanent  honor  and  glory 
of  the  country.  The  trustees  of  thie 
National  Gallery  deserve  a  public  cen- 
sure. And  there  should  be  an  imme- 
diate appointment  of  fit  and  proper 
persons  of  knowledge  and  energy, 
with  an  unclerstanding  that  their  eo- 
deavors  will  not  be  cramped  by  a 
ni^gu'dly  spirit  of  Boisnamed  and  mis- 
chievous economy.  We  proposed  like- 
wise tbatthe  whole  of  the  present  build- 
ing should  be  siven  up  to  the  modem 
artists.  The  Royal  Academy  havine 
DOW  one  half,  let  the  other  be  devoted 
to  free  and  open  exhibitions  for  works 
of  the  best  character,  to  be  managed 
by  a  committee  of  taste,  who  shall  not 
M  professional  artists.  The  expenses 
would  be  small,  and  might  either  be 
dafirayed  from  a  small  per  centage  on 
works  sold,  or,  what  would  be  more 
becoming  a  generous  people,  by  a  vote 
of  Parlisunent     There  should  be  a 


considerable  q>aoe  allotted  to  ensrav- 
ings,  which  perhaps  tend  more  d&ect- 
ly  than  even  paintings  to  the  improve- 
ment of  public  taste.  It  is  confessed, 
that  in  the  present  building  there  is  no 
provision  whatever  for  exhibition  <^ 
sculpture.  For  this,  therefore,  an  ad- 
dition will  be  required ;  and  we  see 
by  Mr.  Wilkin's  plan  that  there  is  a 
space  that  might  be  obtained.  But 
Ime  we  would  venture  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  exhibition  of  works 
oi  sculpture,  which  require  arrange, 
ments  very  different  from  those  usually 
made  for  pictures.  To  make  sculpture 
more  available  to  artists  in  general,  as 
well  as  to  display  properly  sal  its  beau- 
ties, the  light  should  be  variable,  to  be 
.changed  at  pleasure,  in  alnoost  every 
direction,  that  thus  a  power  may  be 
obtained  of  producing  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  light,  and  shade,  and  effect 
In  the  management  of  this  there  would 
be  doubtless  a  difficulty,  but  no  im. 
possibility ,and  it  would  be  illiberal  and 
foolish  to  suppose  that  the  genius  of 
our  architects  would  not  be  perfectly 
equal  to  the  task.  We  confess  we 
have  never  seen  this  attempted,  and 
have  always  thought  that  galleries  of 
sculpture  have  been  in  this  respect  ex- 
tremely deficient,  for  the  most  part 
throwing  but  one  light  and  one  effect 
upon  objects  capable  of  being  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  with  new  ch&. 
racter  in  many.  Could  such  a  plan  be 
accomplished,  the  student  will  instant- 
ly feel  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  sculp- 
tor work  with  a  new  enthusiasm  cre- 
ated by  the  knowledge  that  no  part  of* 
his  labor  or  his  invention  will  be  over- 
looked, and  he  wiU  apply  his  broad 
principles  of  light  and  shade,  with  nice 
distribution  and  discrimination  ovw 
his  whole  work.  We  wish  not  only  to 
walk  round  a  figure,  but  to  see  an 
illumination  over  the  parts  in  shade, 
and  those  many  changes  tijce  place  in 
effect  whioh  may  correspond  with  the 
new  forms  presented  by  every  change 
of  position. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  more  ef- 
fectually the  art  of  design,  a  very  large 
room  should  be  allotted  (at  least  for  a 
porti(»i  of  the  year,  and  the  exhibitk)n 
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rooms  majr  be  used  fo  the  purpose)    that  there  is  a  j;;reat  deal  of  cant  goinff 


to  the  studjr  of  artists,  where  facilities 
should  be  provided,  which  in  their 
private  dwellings  they  cannot  obtain. 
There  should  to  a  great  number  of 
lay  figures,  and  perhaps  of  various  di* 
mensions,  and  draperies,  so  that  the 
artist  might  build  up  his  compositions 
upon  a  large  scale.  We  observe  in 
the  "evidence,"  in  Mr.  Burnet's  exa- 
mination, the  following :  That  sensible 
painter  and  engraver  b  fbliy  aware 
of  the  advantages  oflfered  to  the  stu- 
dents at  Munich. — **  I  saw,"  says  he, 
**at  Munich  a  young  man  construct- 
ing a  design  in  historical  composition 
in  the  great  room  of  the  academy. 
There  were,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight 
lay  figures  set  up  in  groups,  with  dra- 
peries, and  arran^  in  his  own  man- 


on  about  "Historical  Paintinsr  ill 
defined  and  ill  understood.  We  see 
bad  pictures  constantly  exhibited,  call- 
ed "historical,"  which  private  cen. 
tlemen  of  taste  will  not  buy.  The 
painter  liAs  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in 
astonishment  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
public,  and  calls  upon  Government  for 
encouragement  that  he  mav  teach  the 
people  better.  Mr.  Hayoon,  in  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  cer- 
tainly stands  convicted  of  this  foolish 
presumption.  It  is  not  usual  for  per- 
sons to  speak  thus  ci  their  own  works. 
"  My  first  picture  was  painted  in  1806k 
and  exhibited  in  1807,  and  was  well 
hung,  and  purchased  by  Thomas 
Hope.  Then  I  began  a  mueh  greater 
picture,  *Dentatus,'    well  known    in 


ner :  now,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  the  art  and  in  Germany,  and  which 
doing  that  here ;  ronsequently,  it  is  was  for  Lord  Mulgrave,  my  employ- 
carrying  the  art  of  design  much  far-  er.  1  then  sent  *  Deotatus'  to  the 
ther."  Under  the  supposition  that  Royal  Academy,  and  that  picture  con- 
this  new  building  be  entirely  given  up  tained  principles  which  I  am  now  lec- 
to  modem  artists,  the  best  opportu-  turine  on  at  this  period  of  my  life,  and 
nity  is  offered  of  cariring  into  effect  which  are  received  with  the  peatest 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  enthusiasm  by  scientific  audiences." 
who  are  of  opinion   **that  an  occa^  Again,  to  the  question,   **  You  seem  to 


sional  outlay 'of  public  money  on 
British  works  of  art  of  acknowledged 
excellence,  and  in  the  highest  style 
and  purest  taste,  would  be  a  national 
advantage."  It  is  true  that  a  collec- 
tion of  tne  English  school  should  be 


think  a  National  Collection  should  be, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  for  the  eternal 
works  of  art,not  for  the  ephemeral  pro* 
ductions  of  the  vear  1"  •*  Yes,  a  species 
of  mausoleum  for  all  that  is  great  and 
grand  in  the  nation.    If  we  had  a 


formed,  and  immediate  room  should   tning  of  this  sort,  when  the  foreigners 


be  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  But  if 
it  be  meant  by  **  acknowledged  excel- 
lence," that  we  are  to  wait  the  test 
of  time,  and  we  think  that  it  is  admit- 
ted in  one  of  the  questions  in  the  evi- 
dence, the  chance  is,  that  these  works 
•of  "acknowledged  excellence"  will 
have  found  their  way  into  private  coi- 
tions, while  some  committee  of  taste, 
as  inactive  as  the  present  trustees  for 


came,  we  should  have  something  to 
show  them.  While  some  of  the  best 
works  of  art  are  rotting  for  want  of 
space  (my  own  *  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon' and  *  Lazarus')  Von  Raumer 
would  not  speak  of  English  art  with 
the  compassionate  forbearance  be  now 
thinks  it  deserved  as  to  Historical 
Painting.* " 
It  certainly  does  appear  by  all  this 


the   National  Gallery,  are  thinking  jargon  about  *'all  that  is  great  and 


about  collecting  the  general  suffrages, 
Nor  do  we  quite  understand  the 
**  highest  style  and  purest  taste,"  un- 
less they  are  words  of  mere  compli- 
ment to  those  aspirants  after  ^'high 
art,'*  who  have  been  courted  and  pet- 
ted in  their  evidence  against  the  Aca- 
demy. But  if  it  is  meant  to  give  an 
encouragement,  by  an  occasional  na- 
tional purchase,  to  a  class  of  works 
which  will  meet  with  no  purchasers 
elsewhere,  we  really  think  tne  country 
will  be  making  very  foolish  purchases, 
and  artists  tempted  to  their  own  ruin. 
We  have  always  thought  and  said 


grand,"  (and  which  we  think  a  roan 
should  modestly  avoid  applying  to  his 
own  works),  tnere  is  an  attempt  to 
exclude,  from  public  patronage,  works 
of  great  merit  and  genius.  Under  tlus 
idea  of  encouraging  the  "great  and 
grand,"  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  we  will 
not  invidiously  name  any  modem  art- 
ists, that,  should  there  be  a  resuscita- 
tion of  the  genius  of  Rembrandt 
Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  Hobbima,  Vander- 
veldt,  their  excellent  and  fascinating 
works  would  nd  be  considered  **  grana 
and  great"  enough.  Who,  in  hit 
senses,  would  depredate  *  High  Ait*" 
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or  aiqr  d^^aHmeot  (^  art  in  whioh 
tbere  is  muid  and  imaginatioo,  pro- 
vided it   be   not   vulgar  1    and   we 
doubt  if  any  thuig  gwxl  in  art  is  to 
be  raised  in  the  hotbed  of  forced  aad 
fiarcing    patronage.    It  is  when  the 
arte  have  become  a  part*  an  otssntial 
nit  of  general  education,  and  when 
the  higher  classes  of  socie^  have  been 
taught  to  see  nature,  in  all  her  works, 
mxmU  iotelleotual,  and  eadernalt  and 
iball  become  not  only  her  judges  hut 
patrons  oi  high  requirements ;  it  is 
then  there  will  he  a  demand  fof  the 
best  art,  and  the  lowest  will  sink ;  but 
until  then,  we  very  much  doubt  if 
paiiiters  themselves  are  even  capable 
of  introdttdng  what,  under  oth^  oir- 
dUDitanoes,  may  be  within  the  scope 
of  their   powers.    We  see  nothing 
"  ffreat  or  srand  "  in  this  petty  dis- 
play  oC  selM^ppsoved  pewersi  and  the 
peevish  impatience  and  jealousy  of  the 
honor  and  positktt  of  the  Royal  Aoa- 
demy .    We  shall  rejeice  in  the  Ibrm- 
ipg  a  National  QoUection  of  the  Eng- 
lish school,  to  see  enoellence,  even  m 
^lat  may  not  be  considered  the  high- 
est  departments,  honote^  and   set 
^rt  as  a  disUoatiDn  to  the  artistic  and 
with  a  view  of  enrichina  the  nation ; 
and  it  is  to  be  very  much  desired,  that 
the  present  buikiiog»  the  National 
Qallary,  should  he  given  up  to  that»as 
well  as  ta  other  purpesss  tending  to 
npomote  and  honor  British  art."^    The 
Uomndilee  seem  ii^ected  by  their  own 
wordifymg  and  t|^  woardify  tog  of  thw 
pet  cotnpMiinera  and  leflnmiers ;  and 
there  is  throughout  a  vast  deal  too 
Bnich  of  **  the  great  principles  of  art,*' 
without  once  fetling  the  public  know 
what  they  are,  or  wkat  is  meant  by 
the  adopted  phraseology. 

Why  should  not  the  artists  who  are 
nm  Royal  Academicians  petition  that 
tiie  present  National  Gallerv  should 
he  riven  up  to  them,  and  lay  some 
well  digested  scheme  for  the  govenv 
waent  tuid  arrangement  of  a  new  so» 
cjetj  before  Paruameo^  embodied  in 
thor  petition?  Let  them  petition  to 
become  rivals  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Academicians ;  we  cannot  but  think 
thmr  petitkxi  would  meet  with  due  t^ 


gard  and  ooosideratkML  It  will,  then, 
perhaps,  be  inquired,  what  are  we  to 
do  for  a  National  G^ery  ?  The  re- 
ply is  at  hand  :  Build  one  that  sludl 
be  worthy  the  nation,  and  set  about, 
without  delay,  procuring  the  best 
works  thai  are  to  oe  had  to  put  into  it. 
Set  about  the  thin^  in  earnest,  and  do 
not  entertain  abortive  viewer  nor  build 
stmcturea  without  considering  the  sine 
oi  the  works  we  already  have  to  put 
into  them ;  and  certainly  do  not  limit 
the  possible  number  oi  pictures,  as 
seems  to  base  been  the  scheme  of  llr. 
Wilkins  the  architect,  to  about  three 
hundred.  In  the  mean  while,  we  are 
perfectly  content  that  our  poor  one 
nundred  and  twenty-six picturesshould 
remain  where  they  are.  The  Correg. 
ffios,  the  Claudes,  the  Titjaow  and  a 
few  mc»e,  are  perfectly  visible ;  and 
it  is  no  loss  i^  afterthem,  the  majority 
are  invisiUe,  for  there  is  great  need 
of  weeding.  According  to  the  rate 
at  which  we  have  been  proceeding  in 
making  purchases^  we  can  well  wait 
a  little  for  a  aatioaal  buil<yng ;  for  it 
is  to  be  feared,  since  the  political  in- 
fluenzas have  seized  the  people^  that 
they  are  oonteat  to  look  oh  with  kw 
dioerence  ac  the  sfeagoation  of  every 
scheme  of  national  improvement,  prs^ 
vided  there  be  no  hinderanoe  to  the 
mat  political  "^  movement"  Still 
let  those  Aat  are  in  earnest  do  th  w 
best,  and  there  may  be  good  will  and 
eloquence  in  Parliament  that  at  a  fiiu 
vorable  q^portunity  may  make  an 
impression  en  the  public  mind  of  the 
national  importaaee  ef  the  Fine  Arto* 
It  was  stated  in  our  last  paper,  that 
throughout  the  report  ana  evidence 
there  is  a  manifest  disposition  to  de* 
cry  and  disparage  the  Royal  Academy. 
It  is  observable,  particularly  in  the 
report,  that  the  umtradkted  evidence 
orMr*  Haydon  is  still  made  to  bear 
against  the  Academy.  The  Commit- 
tee say,  *^  It  is  certainly  to  be  lamented 
that  artists  so  distinguished  as  Mr. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Haydon  should  con^ 
plain  of  the  treatment  of  their  works 
within  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and 
particularly  that  Mr.  Martin  should 
declare  that  his  paintings  have  found 


♦  ^We  cannot  forbear,  while  we  are  on  tbia  aulject,  atating,  that  we  know  no  modem 
ptetore  more  worthy  a  place  in  anch  a  national  collection  aa  the  Committee  propoae, 
than  Danbv'a  ^  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal.**  Tbia  picture  waa  exhibited  aome  montba 
We  know  not  in  whoae  poaaaaaion  it  ia ;  bat  it  ia  an  awfol  picture,  greatly  hn- 
vo,  and  nndoabtedly  *<  great  and  grand." 
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that  Micdaracetnent  in  tiie  fordgn  ex- 
hibitions of  ranee  and  Belgium  which 
they  have  heen  denied  at  home." 
Now  this  18  founded  on  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Hajdon,  which 
is  most  plainly  contradicted  by  Sir  M. 
A.  Shee,  and  with  such  manifest  truth, 
that  we  are  surprieed  the  Committee 
should  have  ventured  to  lament,  when 
they  ought  to  have  reproved  oom- 
plamtB  80  ill  founded.  Mr.  Haydon's 
evidence  fe  contradicted  to  the  proof 
of  its  fidlacy  and  mistakes,  in  almost 
every  instance ;  but  we  will  now  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  evidence  against 
that  of  Mr.  BCartin,  as  his  case  is  made 
by  the  Committee  a  particular  griev- 
ance.  The  examination  is  of  Sir  M. 
A.  Shee.  **  Did  not  Mr.  Martin  com- 
plain  that  his  pictures  were  exhibited 
m  a  bad  situation ;  that  he  could  not 
have  a  foir  exhibition  1 — Mr.  Martin  is 
a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
high  respect,  and  I  confess  he  is  one 
of  those  artists  whom  I  very  seriously 
regret  to  find  involved  in  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  laid  before  you. 
Mr.  Martin,  at  the  age,  I  think,  of 
twenty-two,  twenty-four  years  ago, 
sent  a  picture  to  the  Exnibition,  of 
which  he  very  naturally  had  a  faiffh 
opinion,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt 
merited  that  qpinion :  and  because 
this  picture  was  not  placed  precisely 
in  the  position  he  thought  it  deserved, 
he  considered  himself  injured;  he  con- 
sidered his  interests  materially  allect- 
ed ;  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  he  ehher 
then  or  shortly  afterwards  withdrew 
from  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Academy. 
I  am  unwillinff  to  say  any  thing  which 
may  appear  like  passing  judgment  on 
the  claims  of  my  brother  artists,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  im- 
peaching  the  tident  of  anjr  man,  in  or 
out  of  the  Academy;  but  with  reference 
to  Mr.  BCartin,  I  felave  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  I  have  a  hieh  respect  for 
his  talents,  and  that  I  befieve  his  talents 
are  respected  by  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  If  he  had  gone  on 
as  a  young  man  of  talent  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do,  andinstead  <3i 
taking  oflenoe,  had  said  to  himself— 
'I  am  young  in  the  profteion,»nd 
must  undergo  those  trials  and  difficul- 
ties  which  all  others  have  encountered, 
and  to  which  the  juniors  in  all  pursuits 


must  necessarUjT  submit ;'  if  he  had 
continued  to  exhibit,  I  am  convinced 
Mr.  Martin  would  lone  since  have  be- 
come  a  full  member  <»  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy.' 

2018.  ''I  merely  ask  you  whether 
he  did  not  com|dain,  as  an  artist  send- 
ing his  pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
as  not  having  boon  done  justice  to  go 
more  than  one  occasion! — He  did,  as 
many  others  have  done.  I  have  here 
an  account  of  the  pictures  that  have 
been  excluded  from  the  exhibition, 
ana  received  as  doubtfbl,  during  the 
last  exhibition,  amounting  to  dOO ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  sa;f,  that  there  is  not 
one  artist  engaged  in  the  production 
of  those  pictur^  who,  at  the  time  he 
was  smarting  under  the  disagreeable 
sensaUons  occasi<Mied  by  finding  his 
works  returned,  would  not  have  said 
that  the  Royal  Academy  was  a  roost 
pernicious  institution,  and  that  he  had 
neen  very  badly  treated  in  having  sup- 

glied  works  to  an  academy,  the  mem- 
ers  of  which  were  dull  enough  not  to 
discover  their  merit.  2014.  Are  you 
aware  that  Mr.  Martin  exhibited  his 

Sictures  in  fbreign  countries! — ^I  un- 
erstand  he  did.  2015.  And  are  you 
aware  that  he  found,  as  he  stated,  Uiat 
much  greater  fiumess  and  equity  was 
exhibited  to  him  there  than  in  the 
Royal  Academy  in  this  counUyl— I  am 
aware  of  it  from  the  evidence,  but  I  do 
not  see  what  bearing  that  has  on  ths 
conduct  ci  the  Academy.  2016.  Can 
you  disprove  that  Mr.  luirtin's  picture, 
which  ne  names,  was  ill  placed,  and 
that  the  other  picture  was  injured  !— 
The  first  statement  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  I  have  no  hesitation  to  assert 
that  it  was  not  ill  placed.  I  assert 
that  it  was  placed  in  a  good  situation 
where  it  could  be  seen  ^  it  was  not 
placed  in  one  (^  the  best  situations. 
Mr.  Martin  also  states,  that  an  acade- 
mician spilt  varnish  on  his  picture— I 
know  nothing  of  this  circumstance; 
and  if  any  ii^ury  occurred  to  his  pic- 
ture, it  must  have  been  accidental.^' 

We  ask  after  this,  is  the  lamentatioe 
of  the  Committee  fiiir  and  commend- 
able! It  must  lead  to  a  belief  <^  a 
bias  against  the  Royal  Academy  pre- 
viou8l]r  existing  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Committee.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  Mr.  Bfartin  receives  honors  from 


•  We  perfeotly  aitent  to  Sir  M.  A.  Shee'i  aeooaat ;  w*  well  reooUeet  the  pietnre,  aa4 
Its  pontion ;  it  was  well  placed. 
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the  places  where  he  exhibits  and  not  few  visitors  go  twice  to  the  exhibition ; 

from  those  he  contemns,  specially  as  and  m6st  come  away  weary,  and  many 

it  18  from  his  maturer  works  the  hon-  positively  disgusted,  to  the  great  detn- 

ors  are  obtained  and  not  those  earlier,  ment  of  art  in  general,  and  to  the  dis* 

the  fancied  neglect  ofwhose  merit  gave  paragement  ot  the  Royal  Academy, 

him  much  di%ust  towards  the  Aca-  This  trifling  and  idle  sophistry  may, 

demy  %    Surely  Sir  M.  A.  Shee's  tem-  therefore,  w  at  once  dismissed,  and  the 

perate  reproof,  testimonjr  to  the  talents  conclusion  drawn,  that  the  iunds  be- 

of  Mr.  Martin,  must  strike  upon  that  long  to  the  Academicians,  and  no  other, 

gentleman's  conscience,  and  elicit  a  But  how  do  they  employ. them?    The 

sense  of  the  injury  and  injustice  that  statement  is  not  complicated, 

he  has  himself  inflicted  or  endeavored  Upon  the  average,  the  receipts  of 

to  inflict  upon  the  Royal  Academy,  the    exhibitions    are    about    SOOOZ. 


Tliere  are  some  who  speak  bitterly 
against  the  Academy,  wnose  conceit, 
impertinence,  and  arrogance  are  so 
conspicuous  and  so  disgiuting,  that  we 
care  not  to  dwell  upon  or  even  parti- 
cularize their  eviclence;  it  bears  too 


The  Academy  has  funded  property  in 
Government  stock  about  47,000/. 
Of  this  sum,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
are  allotted  to  establish  pensions  to  ne- 
cessitous members  and  their  widows. 
Payments  to  the  officers.    The  Presi- 


strongastamp  of  indomitable  vulgarity  dent,  whose  situation  is  one  of  consi< 


and  conceit  to  draw  us  aside  to  its  no- 
tice. But  it  is  upon  trash  of  this  kind 
that  the  CkHnraittee  make  both  charges 
and  insinuations  against  that,  we  ven- 
ture to  call  them,  very  honorable  and 
highly  talented  body. 

There  is  a  monomania  attending  all 
reformers,  whether  in  arts  or  politics 
— if  it  be  possible  to  bring  under  re- 
view the  subject  **  money  accounts," 
they  instantly  rave  and  cry  out  mis- 
appropriation of  funds.  This  cry 
is  a  watchword  to  reformers  in  gene- 
ral, and  seems  among  the  Committee 
to  have  elicited  strong  symptoms  of 
their  peculiar  malady.  But  if,  before 
we  came  to  this  subject,  we  pronounced 
the  Royal   Academy   an   honorable 


derable  expense,  has  no  salary  nor 
allowance  beyond  the  other  members. 
The  Keeper,  whose  duties  are  arduous, 
receives  but  IQOl.  per  annum,  and 
apartments.  Secretary,  1^^  per  an- 
num, with  allowance  for  apartments. 
Treasureh  100/.  per  annum.  Libra- 
rian,  for  attendance  three  times  a- week, 
80/.  per  annum.  Auditors  and  In- 
spectors of  works  of  British  artists  im- 
ported, attending  at  Custom  House, 
no  allowance.  Visitors  in  Painting 
School  and  Life  Academy,  one  guinea, 
for  attendance  of  more  than  two  hours. 
Committee  of  Arrangement,  each  two 
guineas,  for  laborious  attendance  the 
whole  day.  Each  Academician  at- 
tendina  a  general  meeting  (annually 


body,  we  are  compelled,  after  the  sifU ,  from  five  to  ten),  5  shilling.     The 


ing  of  their  accounts,  to  pronounce 
them  the  most  disinterested  set  of  men 
that  ever  had  the  management,  and 
were  under  the  temptation  of  that 
management,  of  funds  tolerably  large. 
Before  we  give  a  summary  of  their 
pecuniary  arrangements,  it  may  be 
fiur  in  hmine  to  refute  an  argument 
which  would  assert  the  funds  not  to 
belong  to  them.  It  b  said  that  the 
funds  arise  from  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tares;  that  the  majority  of  pictures 
are  not  the  works  of  Academicians ; 
ergOt  that  the  money  collected  belongs 
to  the  exhibitors.  In  the  first  place, 
we  may  feirly  say,  "show  us  the  bond ;" 
did  you  so  stipulate  when  you  sent  in 
your  works  ?  No ! — then  do  not  make 
now  so  ridiculous  a  claim.  But  the 
fact  is  well  known,  that  the  majority 


same  sum  to  members  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  (consisting  of  Pre- 
sident and  eight  members  coming  in 
by  rotation.)  Professors  for  deliver- 
ing six  lectures,  60/.  It  appears, 
then  (vide  Mr.  Howard's  evidence), 
tliat  the  greater  number  of  the  Aca- 
demicians receive  from  the  funds  of 
the  Academy  an  income  of  from  25 
to  50  shillings  per  annum.  The  Pre- 
sident and  Gmmcil  may  sometimes  re- 
ceive so  much  as  8/.  or  0/.  in  a  year. 
We  must  give  the  remainder  of  this 
part  of  the  statement  in  Mr.  Howard's 
words.  "Instead  of  dividing  their 
profits,  as  other  societies  of  artists  do 
(and  are  quite  justified  in  doing),  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  have 
for  above  sixty  years  supported,  with- 
out the  smallest  assistance  from  the 
of  works  are  a  positive  incumbrance,  nation,  the  only  National  School  of 
and  the  multiplicity  of  admitted  bad  Art ;  a  school  in  which  all  the  best 
things  is  so  distressing  to  the  eye  that  artists  in  the  country  have  been  rea^r 
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ed»  and  which  has  given  to  ^e  arts  all 
the  reputation  and  importance  they 
possess.  This  they  ha?e  done  (which, 
in  every  other  country,  is  done  by  the 
Government)  at  an  expense  of  aj^pve 
240,000/.,  and  have  distributed  dO,OOOZ. 
in  charitable  assistance  to  necessitous 
artists  and  their  fiimilies.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  so- 
ciety of  professional  men  equally  dis- 
interestea  and  patriotic;  and  what  I 
have  stated  will,  I  trust,  show  that  it 
is  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
arts  and  the  country.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  well  entitled — ^but,  say  the  accu- 
sers, the  Academy  have  perverted 
their  fUnds  to  private  objects  acid  pri- 
vate purposes.  Here  is  a  charge  of 
meanness  and  selfishness.  Let  us  see 
how  it  is  substantiated  by  figures. 
Upon  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years, 
4401,  per  annum  has  been  expended 
in  relief  to  distressed  members;  but 
400/.  per  annum  has,  during  that  time, 
been  distributed  in  donations  to  per- 
sons wholly  unconnected  with  the 
Academy,  and  having  no  claim  either 
as  members,  or  relatives  of  members, 
and  unknown  to  the  Academy  but  by 
their  recommendation  and  tneir  dis- 
tress. 

But  previous  to  the  last  ten  years,  a 
much  larger  sum  was  given  to  those 
unconnected  with  the  Academy  than 
to  its  distressed  members.  What  say 
the  accounts  ?  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Academy,  pensions  to  decayed 
members  amount  to  11,106/. :  5  :  0 — 
donations  to  distressed  artists,  not 
members  of  the  Academy,  during  the 
same  period,  10,'^40/. :  18  :  8,  making 
in  favor  of  the  distressed  not  mem- 
ters,  over  the  Academy,  8,148/. :  7  :  6. 
Is  this  an  exposition  of  selfishness,  of 
sordid  views?  The  evidence  is  that 
of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  and,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  accounts  are  very  par- 
ticular. Here  is  no  guessing,  but  fi- 
Sires  from  the  thousands  to  the  units, 
ut  is  this  all  the  Academy  do  for 
artists  in  distress,  not  brother  mem- 
bers 1 — ^by  no  means.  We  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  the  words  of  Sir  M.  A. 
Shee,  because  ther  show  both  the  right 
feeling  of  the  Academy,  and  their 
correct  views  of  the  purposes  of  the 
institution.  "With  respect  to  the 
formation  of  two  other  societies  for 
benevolent  purposes,  the  Committee 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these 
two  societies  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  established  by  members  of 


the  Ro3ral  Academy.  CkMMcious  thai 
the  Royal  Academy  was  not  a  mere 
charity  ftind — that  it  was  appropriated 
to  a  higher  purpose  than  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the  distressed — that  it 
had  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of 
the  arts,  the  cultivation  of  the  public 
taste,  and  the  improvement  of  our  ma- 
nufactures—conscious that  these  were 
its  legitimate  objects,  and  that  any 
money  anplied  to  other  purposes  was, 
in  some  degree,  a  departure  from  the 
original  contract  of  tne  institution,  the 
members  of  the  Academy  did  not  con- 
ceive themselves  warranted  in  devoting 
a  larger  portion  of  th^  funds  to  meie- 
ly  benevcdent  purposes.  They  have, 
therefbre,  assisted  and  promoted  the 
establnbment  of  the  two  societies  allu- 
ded to.  One  of  these  societies,  I  will 
say,  not  only  was  originated  by  tJie 
members  of  the  Rojrai  Academy,  but 
supported  by  them ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  zealous  and  liberal  exertions  of 
a  memberof  the  Academy  now  present, 
it  would  have  long  since  follen  to  the 
ground,  and  the  unfortunate  objects 
relieved  by  it,  would  have  lost  the  suc- 
cor they  have  since  obtained  through 
its  means.  The  gross  sum  subscribed 
by  diilerent  members  of  the  Academy 
in  aid  of  the  two  benevolent  funds» 
amounts  to  3203/. :  IBs." 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  a  very 
ereat  ^evance — ^Tbe  Annual  Dinnery 
by  which  it  Is  asserted  that  the  Aca- 
demy obtain  to  themselves  a  nnonc^ 
ly  of  paironaj^.  Now  what  inconais- 
•tency  is  mnnifest  here !  They  would 
make  out  that  the  exhibition  consials 
of  pictures  mostly  by  artists  not  Aca- 
demicians, by  the  attraction  of  whioh 
the  funds  are  formed ;  and  then,  in  the 
chargeof  a  monopoly  of  patronage,  they 
forget  that  it  is  to  see  these  very  pic- 
tures that  the  company  is  invited.  The 
cost  of  this  annual  dinner  is  from 
350/.  to  800/.  And  this  sum  is 
well  laid  out,  with  a  liberal  and  steady 
view  to  the  general  interest  of  art 
Persons  of  the  first  distinction  are  thus 
made  acquainted  with  artists,  and  are 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  arts;  and  it  is  ultimately  ben^ 
ficial  to  artists  unconnected  with  the 
Academy ;  for  it  is  one  means  of  dis- 
seminating taste,  and  makHiff  art  the 
love  and  pursuit  of  many,  who  ether- 
wise  might  never  Imve  been  led  to  it 
at  all .  And  who  can  doubt,  that  Mnce 
the  establishment  of  the  Academy  the 
general  taste  has  both  increased  u»d 
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inoproved  an  hundredfold  1  We  almost 
(took  the  encouragement  has  been  too 
great,  and  that  the  love  for  art  has 
^  some  what  outrun  correctness  of  taste ; 
aod,  in  consequence,  there  has  been 
too  much  a  fashion  in  the  matter,  and 
we  firmly  believe  some  Royal  Acade- 
miciuDs  themselves  have  gone  far,  very 
fiur,  to  deteriorate  the  public  taste. 
But  if  now  no  Academ^  existed,  the 
love  for  art  being  established,  we  be- 
lieve precisely  the  same  effects  would 
be  produced ;  exhibitions  would  still 
exist,  and  the  attempt  at  striking  no- 
velties, and  the  fashion  engendered  by 
a  firbi  success,  would  raise  bad  imita- 
tors among  the  artists,  and  ^ive  a  mis- 
direction to  patrona^.  This  is  a  mis- 
chief necessarily  arising  from  exhibi- 
tions, but  one  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Academy. 
The  Academy  has,  without  doubt, 
essentiaUy  promoted  art,  notwithstand- 
i^  that  its  exhibitions  may  merit  too 
often  severe  reprehension.  And  here, 
we  wish  for  its  own  sake,  that  the 
Academy  would  appoint  persons  well 
qualified,  not  members,  and  perhaps 
not  artists,  to  select  or  to  reject  works ; 
and  that  a  more  strict  test  were  ap- 
plied ;  we  might  thus  have  fewer  pic- 
tures,  but  art  would  stand  higher  in 
public  estimation,  particularly  if  it 
were  a  rule  that  a  subject  to  be  ad- 
mitted should  not  only  be  well  painted, 
but  worth  painting. 

It  is  objected  that  the  Academy  are 
self-elected;  that  is  that  they  elect  each 
other ;  and  this  charge  could  not  have 
been  brought  against  them  at  any 
time  more  likely  to  do  its  malevolent 
work  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Municipal  self-electing  corporations 
have  been  reformed,  and  the  charm  of 
reform  is  not  yet  worn  out,  and  many 
members  of  the  (kitrtmittee  are  too 
deeply  infected  with  it,  or  too  deeply 
pledged  to  it,  not  to  make  the  most  of 
It  upon  ail  occasions.  We  must  not 
then  be  surprised  if  the  desire  of  expe- 
riment ilizing  on  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  democratizing  that  which  is  now 
royal,  be  very  evident.  But,  in  fact, 
woo  are  so  much  interested  in  electing 

§  roper  members  as  the  Academicians 
lemselvest  They  do  not,  observe, 
elect  them  to  share  in  estates  settled 
upon  them  as  a  body,  but  as  persons 
who  are  to  create, by  their  genius  and 
character  the  iunds  of  the  institution ; 
and  are  any  so  well  qualified  to  elect 
as  thoRe  who  have  reached  the  highest 
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eminence  themselves ;  and  whose  in- 
terest it  clearly  is  to  elect  the  very- 
best  artists?  And  is  there  any  well 
founded  complaint  that  they  do  not 
elect  the  best  artists,  taking  into  con- 
sideration, as  they  ought  to  do,  cha- 
racter,  by  which  the  great  respectabi- 
lity of  art  must  be  maintained  1  We 
hap|)en  to  have  known  the  rise  and 
progress  of  some  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  can  vouch  for  their  election 
having  been  pure  and  disinterested, 
solely  with  regard  to  their  merit ;  for 
they  had  no  interest  (as  the  term  is 
commonly  understood),  and  little 
knowledge  of  the  Academicians. 

We   have  hitherto  vindicated   the 
Royal  Academy   from   the  illiberal 
charees  brought  against  them,   and 
chiefly  by  showing,  from  the  evidence 
of  :he  report,  that  they  are  unfounded 
in  truth.    There  are,  however  one  or 
two  of  their  laws  and  regulations  we 
would  stronglj  urge  upon  them  the 
policy  of  rescinding  or  amending.    It 
surely  cannot  now  be  necessary  that 
their  members  should  not  be  members 
of  any  other  institution.     This,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  ovidence,they  would 
practically  elude,  and  regret,  if  their 
attention  is  directed  to  the  rule.    But 
surely  it  would  be  wiser  to  res<iind  the 
rule   altogether.    The  regulation   of 
retouching  their  pictures  is  decidedly 
a  bad  one,  it  rather  tends  to  mal» 
their  works  correspond  with  others, 
than  good  in  themselves) — and  they 
have  thus  the  odium  of  a  privilege 
conferring  no  advantage.    We  see  no 
injustice  in  their  assuming  the  privi- 
lege, for  privileges  ought  to  attach  to 
station  acquired  by  merit,  but  we  very 
much  doubt  the  policy  of  the  privilege 
in   question.     There   is  nothing  of 
whicn  artists  are  and  ou^ht  to  be  so 
jealous  as  invidious  distinctions — we 
mean  not  here  to  allude  to  the  title 
R.  A.  because  members  of  a  society 
must  necessarily  bear  the  title  of  it ; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  artists  to 
form   or   enrol  themselves  in  a  so- 
ciety, and  to  entitle  themselves   ac- 
cordingly; and  that  society  which 
produces  the  best  painters,  will  ulti- 
mately confer  the  greater  honor ;  so 
that  as  far  as  the  distinction  of  R.  A. 
is  complained  of,  the  remedy  is  so 
manifestly  in  the  hands  or  artists 
themselves,  that  it  is  no  real  subject 
of  complaint.    But  grades,  degrees, 
where  tne  number  is  limited*  are  invi- 
dious; and  particularly  in  practical 
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arts,  where  an  inferiority  of  skill  or 
genius  is  implied,  and  wmch  may  not, 
and  does  not  frequently,  necessarily 
be  the  case.  If  the  Universities  li- 
mited their  Masters  of  Arts  to  a  cer- 
tain number,  the  inferior  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  would  be  odious,  and 
confer  but  a  sense  of  disgrace  or  de- 
gradation;  but  all  B.A.'s  may  pro- 
ceed to  M.A.'s  at  their  own  option, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  rejec- 
tion excepting  perhaps  from  moral 
disqualification.  Now,  the  Royal 
Academy,  by  electing  Associates,  who 
cannot,  however  extraordinary  their 
merit,  be  R.A.'s  until  the  full  mem- 
bers die,  and  some|of  whom  maj  n.e- 
Yer  reach  that  station,  do  make  invi- 
dious  distinctions,  and  show  to  the 
public  eye  a  mark  of  inferiority,  con- 
sequently of  degradation.  And  this 
has  an  evil  effect  upon  the  minds  like- 
wise of  artists  themselves,  who  should, 
and  not  inconsistently  with  modesty, 
feel  that  they  have  the  fullest  scope 
before  them,  and  that  they  noay  com* 
pare  themselves  with  and  try  their 
strength  with  the  best  of  their  profes- 
sion at  any  moment.  Had  he  been  of 
an  Academy,  Raphael  himself,  who 
died  youne,  might  never  have  risen 
in  degree  beyond  the  Associate ;  and 
without  hesitation  we  say,  it  is  in  the 
chnracter  gS  human  nature  that  the 
fact  would  either  have  made  him  a  re- 
bel tojthe  laws  of  the  Institution,  or 
would  have  been  a  check  upon  his  ge- 
nius. We  object,  therefore,  altoge- 
ther to  the  admission  of  Associates. 
Artists  are  or  are  not  fit  to  be  Royal 
Academicians;  but  incipient  Acade- 
micians, to  be  transferred  like  fish  into 
a  pond  to  be  fed  and  grow  to  proper 
dimensions,  have  a  great  chance  of 
becoming  very  tame  uui  ^ery  insipid* 
An  Associate  is  amphibious  m  his  na- 
ture, half  in  and  half  out  of  the  Aca- 
demy, ready  to  be  caught  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  element,  but  not 
much  the  better  for  his  rearing.  It 
is  just  this  gradusy  this  step  that  makes 
the  title  of  R.A.  odious ;  without  it, 
the  title  would  simply  show  the  So- 
ciety to  which  the  artist  belongs ;  wiUi 
this  appendage,  it  becomes  an  unne« 
cessary  presumption  of  superiority, 
and  too  invidiously  challenges  a  denial 
of  its  pretensions.  But  if  the  title  of 
Associate  to  one  who  may  rise  higher 
be  objectionable,  how  much  more  so 
may  it  be  to  one  who  cannot-Ho  one 
who,  from  the  very  constitutioD  of  tho 


Society,  must  remain  for  life  in  an  ac- 
knowledged inferior  position.  We 
know  not  the  consideration  that  should  f 
induce  any  man  so  voluntarily  to 
throw  up  his  freedom  of  mind  as  to  al- 
low himself  to  stand  in  this  position. 
We  are  not  so  much  surprised,  there- 
fore, at  the  difiiculty  the  Academy 
have  found  in  filling  the  situationa 
they  have  assigned  to  the  engravers, 
as  that  any  engravers  should  te  found 
to  accept  them.  All  artists  have  a 
right  to  complain  that  there  are  Asso- 
ciates, and  tnat  engravers  should  look 
upon  the  term  as  downright  insulting 
to  their  whole  body,  and  to  the  art 
they  profess. 

It  IS  but  natural  that  among  en- 
gravers there  should  be  a  feelins  ini- 
mical to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  that 
they  should  have  been  desirous  of  be- 
ing examined  before  the  Committee, 
when  so  fair  an  opportunltyoffered  of 
stating  their  grievance.  They  have 
since  published  their  evidence  in  a  se- 
parate pamphlet,  with  notes,  and  an 
account  of  their  connection  with  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  their  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons^n  consequence 
of  which  they  state  that  their  evidence 
was  taken.    Theil*  petition  runs  thus : 

'*To  the  Honorable  the  Com- 
mons," &c. 

''The  petition  of  the  unders^paed 
engravers  showeth  that  your  petition- 
ers, viewing  with  satisfaction  the  en- 
quiry now  proceeding  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  your  honorable  House,  on  arts 
and  manufiacturers,  venture  to  ezpre« 
a  hope  that  the  state  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving will  be  made  a  subject  of  in- 
vesti^tion.  That,  notwithstanding 
the  high  estimation  in  which  that  art, 
as  practised  in  England,  is  held  by 
surrounding  nations,  yet  neither  the 
art  itself  nor  its  most  distinguished 
professors  have  ever  derived  from  the 
mstitutions  of  the  country  that  consi- 
deration, encouragement,  or  respect 
which  it  is  presumed  so  useful  a  branch 
of  art  may  fairly  lay  claim  to.  Trusts 
ing  in  the  wisdom  of  your  honorable 
House,  your  petitioners  wfll  ever 
pray."  Signed  by  nine  distinguished 
engravers.  Here,  it  must  be  observe 
ed,  they  only  pray  for  an  investi- 
gation, but  propose  no  remedy.  And 
wh}r  1  The  fact  is,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  insult  from  the  Academy,  the  best 
remedy  should  have  been  from  tbem- 
selyes.  They  should  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  body,  and  have  peai» 
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«d  resdutions  of  non-admittance  to 
aDj  engraver  who  should  accept  the 
dishonor   offered   by  the   Academj. 
Bat  now,  we  think,  they  may  petition 
for  substantial  benefit,  namely,  that  a 
position  should  be  given  to  them  and 
their  works  in  the  new  (as  it  is  yet 
called)  National  GaUery.  They  should 
petition  to  be  rescued  from  the  pwt- 
seliers ;  for  though  the  eneravers  are 
«hy  of  saying  much  about  me  printsel- 
lere,  on  whose  fiivor  perhaps  they  at 
present  so  much  depend,  we  have  it 
from  the  evidence  or  Mr.  Pye,  •*  That 
if  an  artist  be  daring  enough  to  pub- 
lish any  thin^  for  himself,  he  must 
make  a  sacri&e  of  sixtu  or  seventy  per 
<ent^  to  |et  It  placed  before  the  world." 
Now,  this  is  a  monstrous  evil,  and  one 
hy  which  the  public  are  sufferers,  for 
a  loss,  or  sacnfloe,  of  sixty  or  seventy 
per   cent  must  obstruct  sales,  and 
make  engravings  dearer  than  they 
should  be.     A  public  place  for  the 
•exhibition  at  least,  if  not  sale,  of  en- 
gravings of  good  style  and  character, 
would  offer  both  honor  and  advan- 
tage ,*  and  this,  we  verily  think,  migfat 
be    obtained    were   both   artists   in 
paintin{^  and  engravers  to  combine  in 
a  petition,  that  the   New   National 
Gallery  be  given  up  for  the  promotion 
of  modem  art.    We  entirely  go  along 
with  the   engravers  in  their  feeling, 
with  reeard  to  being  admitted  Associ- 
ates to  me  Academy,  but  by  no  means 
aeiee  with  them  in  their  making  a 
claim  of  entire  emiality  with  the  Royal 
Academicians.    We  would  have  them, 
because  we  cannot  flilly  admit  of  that 
equality,  be  totally  independent  of  the 
Academy ;  any  admission,  upon  less 
than  an  equality,  is  a  degradation — 
and  we  object  to  the  full  equality  on 
the  folioWin^  grounds:     The  great 
principle,  which  should  move  the  ma- 
chinery Off  the  Academy,  is  the  promo- 
tk)n  of  the  art  of  Design.  Now,  engra- 
vers, and  we  greatly  admire  and  re- 
ject their  art,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
designers — we  mean,  as  engravers.   It 
is  very  probable,  painters  may  be  en- 
gravers, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burnet 
and  Mr.  Lewis ;  it  is  because  they  are 
designers  such  should  be  eligible,  and 
not  b^irause  they  are  engravers.    In 
that  capacity,  their  business  is  quite 
contrary  to  invention  and  design,  for, 
like  the  players,  they  should  utter 
^'  nought  that  is  not  set  down  for  them." 
Engraving   is  a  most  beautiful  and 
Qsefol  art,  and,  to  practice  it  success- 


fully, requires  a  clear,  manly  under- 
standing, and  taste  for  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  originals  to  be  trans- 
ferred ;  but  if  the  engravers  once  think 
of  bettering  the  original,  they  show 
that  they  are  upon  works  below  them* 
selves,  and  good  engravers  should 
make  selections  for  their  art.  It  is 
not  with  a  view  of  disparanng  the  art 
we  say  this.  Publishers  of  books  ar« 
men  of  high  respectability,  and  moral 
responsibility  for  what  they  publish, 
and  generally  stand  a  high  test,  and 
bear  rank  and  estimation  in  society : 
but  we  should  be  very  much  surprised 
if  they  were  to  claim  the  honors  and 
titles,  exclusively  the  property  of  au- 
thors. We  do  uot  expect  ever  to  find 
Mr.  Murray  lay  claim  to  half  the  butt 
of  sherry,  which  is  now,  we  believe, 
the  sole  perquisite  of  the  laureate.  The 
account  of  the  connection  with  the 
Royal  Academy  is  not  in  good  taste- 
there  is  too  much  of  exaggeration  in 
it,  too  much  of  what  we  may  call  the 
aggravation  of  words,  an  attempt  at 
force,  which  really  is  weakness,  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  foUoif- 
ing  tirade,  in  which  the  poor  mo- 
narchy itself  is  submersed  in  the  paa 
of  these  aquafortis^biters ?  ''It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  dignity  of  themo- 
narchy,  as  Well  as  the  Royal  Academy, 
if  time,  the  great  teacher  of  trutn, 
had  enabled  us,  on  a  comparative  view 
of  the  works  of  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians with  the  works  of'^  engravers,  to 
recognise  in  those  of  all  the  former 
evidences  of  that  skill  which  aloiM 
could  justify  their  having  been  so  dis- 
tinguished m  their  day,  and  that  the 
works  of  the  latter,  thehr  contempo- 
raries, had  become  forgotten  as  worth- 
less. Such  an  event  would  of  itsdf 
have  sufficiently  explained  the  cause 
of  that  treatntent  which  the  art  of  en- 
graving met  with,  so  far  as  the  then 
uving  professors  of  that  art  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  would  have  enabled  us 
to  contemplate,  through  the  medium 
of  a  sense  of  justice,  that  mental  bit- 
terness whicn  was  inflicted  by  the 
Academy  on  the  lives  of  those  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  contemplating  it, 
as  we  do,  through  a  sense  of  injury, 
inflicted  by  an  unjust  exercise  of 
power."  This  was,  we  dare  say, 
thought  by  the  writer  very  fine  writing; 
the  reader  will  pronounce  it  ver3rround- 
about  nonsense  ^  through  the  medium" 
of  affectation.  The  author,  whoever 
he  may  be,  may  rest  assured  that  the 
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"monarchy'*  is  in  no  danger  what- 
ever, because  six  engravers  have  been 
attached  to  the  Academ^r.  There  is 
great  care  and  much  pains  taken  to 
magniiy  the  art,  which  really  is  un-. 
necessary,  more  especially  as  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  goes  to 
prove  that  it  is  in  its  most  palmy  state ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  English  is  by  far 
the  highhest  school,  and  that  foreigners 
are  sent  to  this  country  to  complete 
their  knowledge,  and  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  practice  of  the  art.  There 
is  a  note  at  the  third  line  of  their 
statement,  with  a  quotation  from 
Strange,  in  which. the  names  of  the 
first  engravers  are  set  down  for  admi- 
ration ;  and,  doubtless,  they  richly  de- 
serve it.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for 
the  engravers'  argument  that  they  were 
all  of  them  designers  as  well  as  en- 
gravers,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly 
fine  designers  too.  There  is  Albert 
Durer,  Andrea  Mantigna,  Marc  An- 
tonio, the  pupil  of  Raphael,  Parme- 
giano,  Salvator  Rosa,  Annibale,  and 
A^ostino  Carracci,  Guido  Guercino, 
Simon  Catarini,  &c. ;  and  of  the  Dutch 
school,  Rembrandt,  fiergham  Ostade ; 
but  were  not  these,  too,  designers  and 
painters?  But  when  they  come  to 
speak  of  the  English  school,  they 
cniefly  bring  forward,  as  the  great 
pillars  of  art,  Strange,  Wollett,  and 
Bharpe,  who  were  only  engravers,  and 
who,  however  greatly  they  advanced 
the  mechanism  of  the  aft,  we  think 
had  less  feeling  for  art  in  general,  than 
the  celebrity  of  their  names  would 
imply.  See  what  miserable  work  has 
been  made  of  the  expression  of  Cor- 
reggio's  faces  in  the  prints  from  that 
master,  and  Wollett,  we  verily  believe, 
did  the  greatest  injury  to  landscape 
engraving,  and  excepting  in  mechani- 
cal dexterity,  which  he  ever  makes  too 
conspicuous,  and  in  carrying  effect 
farther,  was  greatly  inferior  to  those 
whose  names  have  been  eclipsed  by 
his  celebrity,  and  whose  names  we  are 
suprised  to  find  engravers  scarcely 
recognise.  Compare  Wollett's  tinfoil 
foliaffe  with  the  tree  expressive  touch 
of  Wood,  Mason,  Vivares,  Chatelin, 
and  others  about  that  time;  it  is  as- 
tonishing the  preference  is  not  eiven 
where  due.  But  the  fact  is,  mechani- 
cal  wonders   are   more   observable. 


catching,  and  striking,  than  unobtru- 
sive characteristic  handling,  which  is 
ambitious  of  no  more  than  nature  and 
the  master.  There  may  have  been 
many  English  engravers  that  should 
have  been  Academicians,  and  we  are 
sure  of  one.  And  him  the  engravers 
da  not  mention.  Is  it  because  he  was 
air  engraver  on  wood!  We  mean 
Bewick,  a  man  of  very  original  ge- 
nius. His  designs  are  exquisite  in 
their  kind ;  they  are  perfectly  English ; 
just  what  he  saw,  but  he  always  saw 
every  thine  with  the  moral  eye  of  a 
fobulist.  His  works,  the  best  impres- 
sions, should  be  collected,  and  depo- 
sited among  jniblic  collections  as  spe- 
cimens of  original  genius  highly  cre- 
ditable to  our  country.  Ait  under- 
stand them,  there  is  so  evident  a  pur- 
pose in  his  small  head  and  tail-pieces, 
that  the  most  refined  taste,  that  would 
revel  in  the  beauties  of  the  antique, 
would  still  be  delighted  with  the  un- 
affected, true,  and  significant  produc- 
tions of  Bewick.  His  execution  on 
wood  was  perfect,  for  his  purpose  was 
ever  fully  expressed,  and  ne  was  then 
satisfied  without  display.  We  can 
scarcely  excuse  the  Academy  that  they 
did  not  make  him  a  member.  There 
have  been  someAcademicians  whohave 
gained  great  celebrity  for  works  some- 
what resembling  the  style  of  compo- 
sition of  the  inimitable  Bewick ;  toair 
works  were  paintings,  and  on  a  large 
scale  and  would  attract  notice,  and 
did  attract  great  notice.  But,  as  de- 
signs, have  any  of  them  excelled  those 
of  the  unnoticed  wood-engraver! 
But  while  there  is  a  complaint  made 
that  ^he  art  of  engraving  has  neoer 
been  honored  in  this  country,  and  the 
very  **  monarchy"  is  threatened  with 
dissolution  in  consequence,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
complaint,  that  Sir  Robert  Strange 
received  from  the  King  the  honor  of 
knighthood. 

It  surely  is  not  liberal,  and  is  qnite 
unnecessary  to  the  force  of  the  real 
arguments,  to  bring  up  the  names  of 
the  early  Academicians  but  to  uMrk 
them  with  contempt.  These  names 
no  where  obtrude  on  the  public  ear, 
and  if  they  and  their  works  have  died, 
it  is  bad  taste  to  revive  them  nwnrdy 
to  dishonor  them.*     The   tone  and 


•  But  the  argament  io  favor  of  the  present  Academiciane  la  entirely  overlooked. 
If,  at  the  time  of,  and  for  some  time  i^er,  the  formation  of  the  Aoadem) ,  but  few  em 
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feefing  throughout  this  '•account  of  net;  but  this  will  not  do,  tho  hypo* 
the  connection,"  &c,  is  decidedly  bad,  thesis  of  inferiority  must  still  be  in* 
and  it  is  widely  written,  with  lonf  sifted  on;  so  Uie  examination  proceeds] 
sentences  and  their  parentheses,  forced  **Ifioe  v^re,  would  it  not  be  in  tho 
construction,  obscure  and  artificial,  branch  the  Academy  professes  to 
with  a  very  feeble  attempt  at  irony  teach  ?"—•«  Very  likely,  but  the  Ac»» 
and  bitterness,  that  is  nearly  ridicu-  dem^r,  I  venture  to  say,  in  historical 
lous.  The  **  Evidence,"  however,  is  painting— that  is,  the  historical  pain* 
moie  creditable  to  the  engravers,  ters  in  this  country--are  better  thaa 
though  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  those  in  France  and  (Germany ;  and  I 
insult  c^red  to  their  profession  by  the  have  seen  exhibitions  in  both  countries; 
rules  of  the  Academy,  they  do  not  mix  certainly,  as  far  as  correct  drawing 
op  with  their  complaints,  idle,  un-  goes,  on  severity  of  outline,  thsy  are, 
inanly,  and  ill-founded  abuse.  They  perhaps,  superior  to  us ;  but  m  the 
even  admit  the  general  utility  of  that  general  arrangementon  the  knowledge 
body,  and  though  it  appears  that  oflight  and  shade,  and  in  the  distribu* 
they  are  unnecessarily,  and  we  do  tion  of  color,  they  are  very  inferior," 
not  hesitate  to  say  illiberally  courted.  Now  it  might  be  thought  that  this 
instigated  to  join  the  outcry  against  praise  might  have  been  acknowledged* 
the  K.  Au's,  they  do  not  in  any  manner  and  the  Academy  complimented ;  quite 
lend  thems^ves  to  the  attack,  beyond  otherwise,  for  still  occasion  is  taken  to 
their  own  particular  grievance.    In   fix  something  upon  the  ILA.'s.  *<  Those 


the  evidence  cithe  painters  we  noticed 
the  bias  of  the  Committee ;  the  same  is 
manifest  in  the  questions  put  to  the 
engravers.  How  absurd  it  is  to  sup- 
pose a  case,  which  the  evidence  shows 


particular  oranches  of  drawing" 
(there  is,  however,  but  one  mention- 
ed), *<  it  is  the  particular  object  of  the 
Royal  Academy  to  Teach  r'—««  Yes.** 
But  even  our  superiority  must  beshown 


not  to  exist,  and  then  to  ask  if  the  not  to  he  derived  from  the  Royal  Aca- 

Acadany  would  not  be  answerable  for  demy ;  but  we  thank  Mr.  Burnet  for  his 

it.  If  it  did  exist  1     What  should  we  cancud  reply,  and  putting  down  of  such 

think  of  the  justice  of  a  court  of  law,  illiberal  examination.  **  And  the  other 

if  the  jury  were  thus  to  be  prejudiced  branches  in  which  you  apprehend  we 

against  a  prisoner  ?    WelU  ne  did  not  are  superior,  are  not  taught,  or  are  not 

t&n  commit  this  crime ;  granted ;  but  capable  of  being  taught  by  the  Aca- 

if  the  crime  had   been   committed,  demy  1" — **  They  are  perfectly  capa- 


woukl  not  the  prisoner  have  been  the 
man  that  pernetrated  it  1  Yet  little 
better  is  the  following  specimen  of  li« 
beral  examination.  Question  by  Mr. 
Morrison  to  Mr.  Burnet.  ''Would 
oat  that  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
oor  infOTority  1" — ^  I  do  not  think  we 
are  inferior.  If  called  out,  I  con- 
sider there  is  more  talent  in  Great 


ble.'  The  Royal  Academy  have  not 
the  means.  They  have  not  the  room." 
The  ^ility  of  having  room  and  lay 
figures  at  Munich  is  then  mentioneid 
by  Mr.  Burnet,  and  the  opportunity  of 
thus  extending  the  art  of  design  insist- 
ed on.  But  even  this  lack  of  means 
must  be  construed  as  a  crime  against 
the  Academy,  for  Mr.  Burnet  is  imme- 


Bfitain  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  diately  asked,  **If  there  is  no  oppor- 
thttl  in  any  country  in  the  world."  tunity,  does  it  not  prove  some  defici- 
Mr.  Hope.  **If  we  should  be  inferior^  ency  in  the  construction  of  the  Aca- 
do  you  agree  with  the  ofunion.  of  the  demy?"  **  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.'' 
Utft  witness  (Mr.  Martin),  it  is  in  the  Mr.  Burnet  says,  in  his  answer  to  a 
hnoch  of  art  professed  to  be  taught  in  question  put  by  Mr.  £wart,that  ''if 
the  Boyal  Academy ;  mitpfonng  we  a  room  in  the  National  Gallery  were 
thmld  be  infinioTt  does  it  appear  that  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  fine 
it  woidd  be  in  the  branch  that  pro-  engravings  of  the  English  school,  it 
fesKs  to  be  particularly  taught  the  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  stu- 
Boyml  Academy  1"-*-"  I  do  not  know  dent,  and  also  give  the  public  a  bet- 
that  we  are  inrerior,"  rqilies  Mr.  Bur-  ter  knowledge  of  fine  engravings.'' 


I  afttsts  could  be  focmd,  and  now  no  mark  of  contempt  can  attach  to  any  one  name  of 

ikB  WL  A.'a— the  ntility  of  the  Academy  may  be  fairly  infenred,  and  the  admiiaion  asked 
«hat<key  have  done  their  daty,  and  gieatl^  piomoted  art. 
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He  thinks  the  art  will  be  deterior- 
ated, from  the  circulation  of  very  in- 
ferior works.  Still  it  must  be  re- 
peated, that  the  art  of  engraving  never 
stood  higher,  that  it  never  reached 
such  excellence  in  any  country  as  in 
this,  nor  in  this  at  any  prior  period. 
The  higher  it  stands,  the  higher  rank 
the  professors  will  obtain ;  and  we 
would  appeal  to  their  judgment 
whether  a  total  independence  of  the 
Royal  Academy  would  not  be  more 
honorable  to  them  than  any  commu- 
nication of  the  honors  and  privileges 
of  the  Academy.  By  all  means,  let 
the  Academy  rescind  their  rule  of 
association,  and  then,  as  the  engravers 
do  not  complain  of  want  of  patronage, 
they  will  have  no  complaints  to  make. 
For  the  furthering  their  delightful 
and  useful  art,  let  them  form  them- 
selves into  a  separate  body,  and  peti- 
tion for  a  location  of  their  works,  and 
for  a  room  of  meeting  in  the  new 
National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Burnet,  as  well  as  others,  show 
the  benefit  of  the  Trustees'  Academy 
in  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  forty 
pupils,  and  from  them  have  arisen 
many  excellent  painters,  among  whom 
is  Mr.  Burnet  himself. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Government 
will  give  their  best  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote every  branch  of  art ;  but  caution 
is  necessarjT ;  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
see  where  interference  can  be  made 
with  advantage.  We  should  regret  to 
see  every  thing  emanate  from  the  Go- 
yermnent,  and  the  Government  meddle 
with  every  thing,  as  in  Frana*,  They 
may  perhaps  lend  their  assistance  and 
contnbute  to  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  local  schools  of  art  and  design 
in  our  principal  towns  and  cities ;  but 
let  such  be  independent  of  boards  in 
London,  and  commissioners  of  edu- 
cation—  centralization  is  too  much 
in  fashion.  We  would  have  elemen- 
tary schools  foi;  drawing,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  manufactures ;  and  nigher  schools 
of  design  for  higher  art  Not  only 
that  professors  might  arise  from  them, 
i>\iX  that  a  taste  and  knowledge  of  art 
night  be  more  di8seminated,and  afibrd 
an  elegant  and  refining  recreation  and 
amusement  to  persons  engaged  in 
trades  and  professions  throughout  the 
country.  It  would  be  impolitic,  per- 
.  haps,  to  have  any  of  these  schools  quite 
free  of  expense  to  the  pupils.  Go- 
vernment might  assist  advantageously 
by  the  preseDtatioa  of  casts,  and  va* 


luable  publications.  The  General  In- 
stitute of  Berlin,  as  seen  in  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Waagen,  may  fiiraiili 
much  useful  information  for  te 
establishnnent  of  such  schools.  There 
must  be  great  care  to  separate  the 
education  of  the  artist  from  thatof  tbe 
manufacturer,  or  unquestionably  all 
would  be  aiming  at  the  highest  walk, 
and  too  manv^ie  compelled  to  deeooid 
from  their  high  aspiration  with  dis- 
appointment and  disgust,  for  the  lower 
walk,  from  which  they  might  have  to 

§jt  their  bread.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
ay  is  clear  on  this  subject,  and  his 
experience  and  reasoning  conclusive. 
There  is  another  means  of  gready 
encouraging  art  and  promoting  taste 
which  has  been  more  extensively 
adopted  abroad,  and  more  partially  in 
this  country — associations  which  pur- 
chase worira  of  art,  and  dispose  of  them 
by  lottery  among  the  subscribers, 
^ron  Von  Klenze,  speaking  of  those 
in  Bavaria,observe8~**These  galleries 
are  open  all  the  year  round,  and  they 
act  as  a  very  great  encouragement  to 
art  in  in  that  branch  which  does  not  re- 
ceive the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is,  of  course,  confined  to 
pictures  of  the  highest  class.'*  Those 
who  are  at  all  conversant  with  pic- 
tures and  picture  collectors,  well  kno>w 
how  fascinating  and  how  growing  is 
the  love  of  collecting.  Whether  it  be 
choice,  gift,  or  any  other  accident  that 
makes  a  person,  who  in  the  com- 
mencement, had  perhaps  little  love  or 
knowledge  of  art,  a  possessor,  he  sel- 
dom rests  satisfied  with  his  one  acquisi- 
tion. He  must  go  on.  He  buys  at 
first  with  little  selection,  his  taste 
and  knowledge  improve,  be  disosiyis 
and  exchanges,  and  collects  anew. 
And  such,  we  fear  not  to  say,  has  been 
the  origin  of  most  of  the  best  private 
collections.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  benefit  to  art  from  the  above-men- 
tioned associations,  must  be  evident* 

The  establishment  of  such  aseoeia^ 
tions  in  most  of  our  cities  and  towM^ 
by  persons  now  interested  in  the  asts^ 
would  very  shortly  lead  to  a  demand 
for  schools  of  art;  and  petttioos  to 
Government  for  assistance  would  be 
the  result.  Every  city  of  any  oooae- 
quence,  commercial  or  otherwiseB 
snould  have  its  gallery  or  musoonw 
which  donations  and  annual  subserip- 
tions,  if  once  set  on  foot,  would  ras^ 
dily  establish  and  maintain.  Mr. 
Cockerell»  in  the  Evidence, ,  p.  11% 
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meotioDs  an  anecdote  related  to  him 
bj  Mr.  Cumberland  of  Bristol,  that* 
in  furtherance  of  a  plan  for  a  national 
gallery  of  sculpture,  proposed  in  a 
pobllcation  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  Mr. 
Wedgewood  made  a  tender  of  L.1000. 
Mr.  Cumberland's  plan  is  so  economi- 
cal, that  we  do  not  see  why  something 
of  the  kind  should  not  be  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  kingdom  as 
well  as  in  London,  where  he  original- 
ly proposed  the  establbhment.  Mr. 
Cumberland's  work  is  extremely 
scarce.  It  may  not  therefore  l>e 
amiss  if  we  make  an  extract  from  it. 
His  **Plan  for  improving  the  Arts  in 
fio^nd,"  was  published  in  1708,  in 
a  little  work  of  **  Some  Anecdotes  of 
the  life  of  Julio  Bonasoni."  Mr. 
Cumberland,  who  is  now  living  in 
Bristol,  at  an  advanced  age,  is  not  less 
strenuous  for  the  advancement  of  art 
than  at  the  time  ot  that  publication ; 
and  we  know  nothing  that  will  more 
rejoice  his  generous  and  liberal  mind, 
than  to  see  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
that  shall  so  advance  the  arts  as  to 
increase  its  practical  utili^  and  re- 
spect. After  some  general  remarks 
i^n  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
public  taste,  he  adds — **The  ^nenu 
outlbe  of  my  plan  is  contamed  in 
what  follows :  That  a  subscription  be 
commenced  (and  if  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety would  begin  it  out  of  their  funds, 
it  would  be  consistent  with  their  other 
generous  efforts  to  improve  the  arts), 
10  order  to  raise  the  sum  of  ——- , 
which,  when  completed,  application 
should  be  made  to  parliament  for  fur- 
ther assistance  ;  the  total  of  which 
sums  under  their  sanction,  should  be 
consolidated  into  a  perpetual  fund,  to 
which  pro|>er  trustees  may  be  nomi- 
nated, for  the  declared  purposes,  out 
of  the  annual  interest,  ofcommencing 
teo  gaUerieSj  and  filling  them  as  fast 
as  the  interest  accrues,  with  pUuter 
auU  from  antique  statues,  bas-reliefs, 
fragments  of  architecture,  fine  bronzes, 
Iec,  collected  not  only  from  Italy, 
but  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

*  These  galleries  should  be  placed  f^o 
18  to  enjoy  a  north  light,  beins^  paral- 
M  to  each  other,  and  consist  of  strong 
Imt  simple  forms— void  at  first  of  all 
ornament,  and  soleljr  calculated  for 
te  purpose  of  containing,  in  a  good 
point  or  view,  and  well-lighted,  the 
several  specimens  of  art.  A  conve- 
aient  space  for  visitors  to  pass  in  view 
-of  them  below  aad  between  the  oU 


jests  and  the  artists  who  should  be 
possessed  of  a  raised  stage,  under  a 
continued  window,  contrived  so  as  to 
illuminate  at  once  the  drawing.desk» 
and  the  images  on  the  opnosiie  wall. 

**  These  galleries,  one  for  statues  and 
architectural  models,  and  one  for  bas- 
reliefs,  should  be  each  commenced  at 
the  same  time  in  parallel  directions ; 
and  e^ch  annually  extended  and  fur- 
nbhed  with  casts,  in  the  proportion 
that  the  funds  would  admit.  Tiiey 
should  be  indiscriminately  opened  to 
all  students  in  the  arts,  and  the  pub- 
lic, under  proper  regulations,  during 
the  ereatest  part  of  the  day  through- 
out the  year.  All  fine  bas-reliefs,  &c^ 
should,  if  possible,  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  moulds,  with  a  cast  in  them, 
by  which  means  they  not  only  come 
the  safest  from  injury,  but  it  would 
enable  the  managers  to  place  in  the 
galley  two  or  three  casts  of  such  as 
best  deserved  imitation ;  and  then  the 
HKHilds  might  be  sold  to  our  moulders 
in  Piaister  of  Paris,  by  which  means 
other  cities  would  bo  enriched  with 
many  fine  objects  at  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense,  to  the  great  advantage  of  archi- 
tects, schools,  and  the  public  in  ge- 
neral."   .    .    • 

•«  As  each  bas-relief  must  of  neces- 
sity be  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  the  space  below  1  should 
propose  to  fill  with  the  concise  history 
of  the  casty  such  as  what  have  been  the 
conjectures  of  antiquarians  as  to  its 
history,  author,  &c. ;  to  which  should 
be  added  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  it  was  found,  and  the  nanie  of 
the  country  and  situation  itie  original 
at  present  ornaments.  The  pedestal 
of  each  statue  might  contain  the  like 
inscriptions  in  painted  lettei  s,  the  more 
easily  to  correct  them  on  any  new  in* 
formation.  How  useful  su  h  inscrip. 
tions  would  be  to  travellers,  antiqua- 
rians and  artists,  I  need  n(it  puint  out ; 
neither  need  I  add  the  utility  that 
would  arise  from  marking  with  a  line 
on  each  object  the  division  of  the  re- 
stored parts,  which  lines  might  be 
made  by  whatever  artist  was  employ* 
ed  to  send  home  the  moulds  on  the 
spot ;  for  the  baneful  efii  cts  of  partial 
ignorance,  which,  like  a  w(  rd,  springs 
up  annong  the  best  crops  of  human 
learning,  are  seldom  more  manifest 
than  among  those  whope  labors  are 
directed  to  the  elucidation  of  fine  art 
in  antique  monunoents.  Such  galle- 
ries,  when  finished,  would  possess  ad« 
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vantages  that  are  wantiDg  in  numerous 
museums,  where  often,  to  gratify  the 
love  of  ornament  in  the  architect,  fine 
bas-reliefs  are  placed  so  high  as  to  be 
of  little  use  to  students,  and  as  traps 
only  to  the  antiquarian,  of  which  hav- 
ing with  younger  limbs  and  younger 
eyes  often  followed  the  enthusiastic 
nihk^man,  I  could  give  many  ia- 
stances." 

We  make  one  short  quotation  more, 
because  it  is  so  highly  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Cumberland  ;  and  it  is  a  lesson 
schemers  in  general  either  have  not 
learnt  or  not  practised. 

*'And  now,  having  sketched  the 
outlinesof  my  plan,  and  by  publishing 
it  dischargea  what  I  take  to  be  a  duty 
to  the  community,  it  only  remains  fir 
roe  to  add,  that  if  any  one  shall  adont 
it,  I  will  do  more  than  schemers  usual- 
ly do ;  I  will  in  proportion  to  my 
fortune,  become  a  liberal  subscriber, 
and  willingly  promote  its  service  by 
every  information  in  my  power." 

We  most  sincerelj^  hope  that  the  la- 
bors of  the  Ck)mmittee  will  be  re- 
sumed, or  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some 
practical  plans.  We  have  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  thrown  out  our  sug- 
ffestion  of  giving  up  entirely  to  mo- 
dem art  the  new  National  Qallery — 
of  promoting  and  assisting  in  the  for- 
mation of  Schools  of  ArU  adapted 
both  for  the  advantage  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  higher  artist — that  they 
would  propose  the  assistance  of  Go- 
vernment in  the  establishment  of  Mu- 
seums of  art  throughout  the  kingdom 
—and,  above  all,  that  they  would  in. 
stantly^  recommend  to  the  most  serious 
attention  of  Parliament  the  real  ad- 
vancement of  a  National  Gallery— 
that  the  important  trust  may  be 
placed^  with  ns  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, m  proper  hands,  who  will  to 
an  adequate  knowledge  add  activity. 
But  we  shall  regret  exceedingly  if  the 


labors  of  the  Committee  be  misdi- 
rected to  objects  which  do  not  legiti- 
mately, and  cannot,  with  advantage, 
come  under  their  cognizance,  and  by 
the  assumption  of  which  their  labors 
are  not  only  misdirected  but  disgraced. 
We  would  have  them  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  they  show  an  eagerness  and 
zeal  to  reform  all  existing  institutions, 
the  information  they  will  obtain  will 
be  poured  in  upon  them  in  liberal  and 
illioeral  profusion,  by  the  ever-med- 
dling, the  envious,  the  disappointed, 
and  the  conceited;  while  those  who 
could  give  the  fairest  and  best  are  the 
quiet,  the  inoffensive,  the  modest,  the 
industrious,  who  seldom  voluntarily 
come  forward,  and  who,  if  brought  to 
examination,  may  rather  have  repug- 
nance to  speak,  as  they  might  & 
deservedly,  in  fhvor  of  institutions, 
of  which  they  themselves  are  mem- 
bers, and  who,  from  the  nature  of  the 
leading  (questions  put  to  them,  and 
evident  bias  in  puttmg  them,  may  not 
always  have  the  best  opportunity,  cf 
shrink  from  the  indignity  of  vindica- 
ting themselves. 

Whilst  we  are  closing  this  paper 
we  see  the  advertisement  of  another 
attack  upon  the  Royal  Academy,  by 
a  gentleman  who  flourishes  somewhat 
largely  in  tiie  evidence,  Mr.  Foggc^ 
historical  painter ;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  encoura^ment  afforded  by 
the  Committee  will  raise  many  mare 
combatants.  We  are  sorry  to  see  the 
Committee  courtine  the  services  of  a 
party,  who  resemble  too  closely  the 
senseless  cattle  in  a  field,  that  run,  up 
tail  and  down  horn,  with  heedless  and 
stupid  rage,  and  tear  up  the  ground 
around  them  in  their  inconceivable 
fury,  because  some  poor  innocent  old 
woman  shall  be  so  unlucky  as  to  cross 
their  territory  in  a  cloak  unfortu- 
nately of  Ihi  color  cf  the  King's  livery. 


THE  OBELISK  OP  LXJXOB. 


It  is  pretty  generally  admitted, 
among  those  who  can  boast  of  freedom 
from  prejudice,  that  Paris  outstrips 
London  in  the  taste  and  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings.  But  if  there 
be  some  doughty  champions  of  nation- 


both  cities  are  compared,  no  one  can, 
we  think,  deny  that,  viewing  the  edi- 
fices saised  in  our  own  times  akiiat 
the  British  metropolis  is  lamealablf 
inferior  to  its  nval.  The  Arc  m 
Triomphe,  the  H^ttel  des  Minktram 


al  di^ty,  who  still  uphold  English  the  Madeline  Churcl^  aad  the 
superiority,  and  even  succeed  in  mak-  are  fearful  odds  agauost  that  atrasfo 
ing  out  a  strong,  case  in  its  £aivor,  pile  of  waste  aad  folly,  Buckingbrai 
when  the  enmmSk  of  buildings  in  mace^  and  the  Natioaid  GaUary  Id 
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Charine   Cross.     The   existence  c^ 
diese  splendid  structures  in  tiie  French 
capital  is  a  most  substantial  proof  that 
if  our  continental  neighbors  are,  in 
politics  and  religion,  of  that  Tolatile 
mould  we  habitually  maintain  them  to 
be,  stability  in  design,  and  patience  in 
execution,  ore  not  the  less  eminently 
theirs  when  the  object  is  to  chronicle 
their  greatness  in  tablets  of  stone. 
There  are  fsw  Frenchmen  who  do  not 
fefA    strong  emotions  of  pride  and 
enthusiasm  as  he  views  these  mono* 
ments,  which,  in  addition  to  their  in- 
dlyidoBl  interest  (there  is  not  one 
wHhin   its   souvenirs)    contribute   to 
liw  national  glory,  by  impressing  fo- 
leu^ers  with  an  idea  of  the  magni- 
tooe  of  his  country's  resources.    Can 
>an  Englishman  feel  similar  exultation 
as  he  suryeys  the  public  edifices  of  his 
capitall     Undoubtedly  he  can,  if  he 
look  to  the  works  produced  under  his 
ancestors^— if  be  go  back  to  the  days 
of  a  Wren.    But  his  food  for  self- 
oongratulalion  win  be  small  indeed  if 
lie  confine  himself  to  the  structurea 
that  have  risen  up  in  his  own  day. 
The  truth  is,  the  genius  to  conceive, 
the  patience  to  execute,  and  the  men- 
tal  culture  to  value  grand  architectu- 
ral designs,  seem  alike  dead  among  us. 
It  is  in  Enghmd  with  buildings  as  with 
l)ooks-~the  day  of  gorgeous  folios  is 
eone  by,  and  the  reign  of  shabby  duo- 
dedmoe  established.    And  the  people 
care  not  for  the  change.    They  mid 
the  duodecimos  equally  or  even  more 
oaeful  than  its  grander  predecessor^ 
an  immediate  practical  purpose  is  by 
it  fully  attained — and  they  are  con- 
tended.   Far  be  it  fhxn  us  to  under- 
value the  principle  of  utility— but  it 
«hould  not  he  the  sole  one  to  guide  the 
architect,  thou^   unfortunately  the 
populace  is  satisfied  when  it  alone  is 
attended  to.    No  national  feeling  of 
pride — do  popular  enthusiasm  connec- 
ted with  particular  localities  or  build- 
ing prevails  in  Eneland.    He  would 
evince  but  a  ^joar  knowledge  of  his 
assembly  who,  in  addressing  a  London 
audience,   appealed  to  Westminster 
Hail,  or  the  Abbey,  in  the  hope  of 
rousing  such  sentiments  as  filled  the 
breast  of  the  old  Romans  when  the 
Capitol    trus    but    named— as    are 
attached  to    their   Duomo    by   the 
Milunose  of  the  present  hour.    We 
have  DO  sympathy  but  for  what  is 
praetically  U9eful.    Hence  the  arches, 
the  «tatues  which  add  so  materially  to 


the  picturesque  grandeur  of  continen- 
tal towns,  and  which  almost  all  possess 
their  train  of  historical  recollections, 
are  unknown  amone  us.  Nay,  more, 
a  proposal  for  their  introduction 
into  Efngland  was  unheeded  by  the 
many,  and  by  those  who  gave  it  any 
thought  rejected,  with  a  sneer,  at  their 
uselessness.  Mark  the  difference  when 
commercial  and  pecuniary  advantages 
are  assocmted  with  a  building  scheme. 
Carelessness  warms  into  interest  when 
the  erection  of  a  market  is  proposed — 
the  cleansing  of  a  oommon  sewer  is  a 
dgnal  for  public  meetings — the  cut- 
ting of  a  railway  rouses  an  enthusiasm 
which  can  only  be  cooled  by  a  pifblic 
dinner ;  but  apathy  and  indifference^ 
except  when  expenses  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated, attend  the  progress  of  a  National 
Gallery.  Why!  Secause  Mammon, 
the  idol  we  worship— the  spirit  that 
pervades  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  can  add  nothing  to  his  hoard 
by  such  a  useless  oonirivanoe  as  a 
''room  for  holding  pictures."  Be- 
cause, in  a  word,  mei«  is  an  outlay 
without  prospect  of  |>ecuniary  return. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  our 
modem  architecture  is  contemptible. 
The  few  buildinffs  raised  of  late  years 
are  not  only  deficient  in  the  grand — 
they  not  only  bear  no  proportion  in 
massiveness  and  dignity  to  the  great- 
ness of  London— to  her  rank  among 
cities— but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
built  in  a  style  remarkable  for  its  vio« 
lation  of  established  rule  and  correct 
taste.  See,  for  instance,  many  of  the 
new  churches  that  adorn  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  vieiog  with  each  other 
in  curious  absurdity,  and  forming  an 
admirable  scale  of  the  gradations  by 
which  the  extreme  of  perversion  in 
buflding  may  be  reached. 

One  of  the  most  important  princi- 
ples in  architecture  is,  that  a  building 
should  be  adapted  in  its  form  and  inter- 
nal economy  to  its  uses,  and  harmo* 
nize  in  its  ornaments  with  the  spirit  of 
its  destination.  It  is  a  principle— sim- 
ply  that  of  convenience,  utility,  and 
propriety— which  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  lie  at  the  root  of  good  and 
correct  architecture.  Yet  how  utterly 
has  it  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  construc- 
tion of  our  modern  churches !  If  an 
extravagantly  grotesque  and  ludicrous 
exterior  be  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of 
such  duties  as  are  performed  within 
their  walls,  their  architects  have  suc- 
ceeded marvellously  well :  if  the  inter- 
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nal  anaogement  of  our  churches 
should  be  such  that  a  large  portion  of 
those  assembled  within  them  to  listen 
to  the  word  of  God  hear  no  more  of  it 
than  thej  would  in  a  Turkish  mosque, 
why,  then«  commend  us  to  the  design- 
ers  of  our  modern  houses  of  prayer, 
they  are  admirable  artists :  if  there  be 
a  dose  and  natural  connection  be- 
tween the  simple  ceremonial  of  Pro- 
testant devotion  that  speaks  to  the 
heart,  and  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of 
Pagan  worship  that  addresses  itself  to 
the  senses,  praise  be  to  fortune  that  the 
naodels  of  our  churches  are  to  be  found 
in  Heathen  temples.  So  far  as  the 
building  goes  the  analogy  has  been 
embodied  passing  well,  but  why  stq;> 
here?  Why  not  render  the  resem- 
blance more  striking  to  those  whose 
sluggish  brains  have  not  yet  seized  it, 
by  extendiiuB:  the  imitation  to  the  dress 
of  church  officials  t  Whv  not,  for  ex- 
ample, we  sujggest  with  humility, 
clothe  the  ministers  of  our  religion  m 
the  robes  of  the  priests  of  Plutus? 

But,  we  are  told,  these  are  imit^ 
tions  from  the  antique,  they  are  copied 
Irom  structures  that  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  critical  severity  for  ages. 
True,  they  an  imitatknifl^  but  in  this 
is  the  **  very  head  and  front  of  their 
oflfendine."  For,  not  to  speak  of  their 
deplorable  fidlure  as  imitations,  and  to 
forget  for  a  moment  their  carbledand 
patchwork  character,  the  tning  imitat- 
ed—and in  this  we  refer  to  churches 
l^ss  than  to  some  other  of  our  build- 
uigs-^  utterly  unfitted  for  our  cli- 
mate, our  manners,  and  our  customs. 
Can  it  rationally  be  supposed  that  the 
light,  airy,  and  as  it  were  windowed 
s^le  of  arohiteoture  which  suited  the 
doudl^SB  sky  and  burning  sun  of 
Greece  shoulabe  fitted  for  the  ete^al 
ruin,  the  harsh  clouds  of  our  northern 
land?  The  monuments  of  Greece 
might  well  have  their  porticoes-^2&«rs 
they  had  their  uses— they  served  to 
proiect  loungers  from  the  ardor  of  a 
ipid-day  sun— they  invited,  with  their 
cooling  shade,  him  who  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  while  away  a  soft  hour  in 
that** intoxicating  oiime,"  where  the 
^doko  £gir  niente,''  is  the  summum 
bonum  of  existence;  here^  too,  they 
have  their  uses,  but  what  are  they? 
Why  to  collect  the  rain  into  water^BiUs, 
to  furnish  a  gratis  shower-bath  to  those 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  con- 
venience, and  convert  the  ordinary 
whistling  of  the  wind,  into  an  angry 
and  distracting  howl. 


This  want  of  keeping  between  the 
character  of  our  architecture  and  the 
physical  condition  of  our  country,  is 
perhaps  its  gravest  fkvlL  Must  it  be 
confeased  tluit  eenius  is  so  far  sooe 
from  among  us  tnat  from  very  laoc  of 
inventive  power  we  can  create  nothing 
fitted  for  ourselves,  and  in  a  sort  <u 
despair  put  u^  with  what  suited  the 
wants  and  spirit  of  other  natioDS? 
No>  we  trust  and  believe  these  powers 
are  not  gone— they  lie  dormant,  for 
there  is  no  stimulus  to  rouse  them  into 
action— they  are  neglected  by  those 
who  possess  them,  for  there  is  no  taste 
abroad  to  value  onsinal  works.  It  is 
time  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  a 
corrupt  and  essentially  absurd  achod 
—to  make  an  end  of  our  pilgrimages 
to  Bome  and  Athens  **  in  search  of  the 
picturesque ;"  but  let  us  cease  to  be 
arrant  copiers— to  swell  the  ranks  of 
that  '*servum  pecus,"  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  power  to  become  inven- 
tors has  only  slept.  To  warrant  us  in 
this  sanguine  view  we  have  the  Lon* 
don  clul^houses.  Here  is  a  class  of 
building,  almost  peculiarly  our  own,  in 
which  we  have  given  proo&  of  onn- 
nality  of  talent  Few  will,  we  thini» 
contest  the  combined  taste  and  magni- 
ficence of  these  edifices.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  need  scarcdy  point 
out,  that  considered  in  its  rdation  to 
art,  their  class  is  an  humble  on^^ 
that,  thoueh  multiplied  to  infinltj, 
they  would  never  raise  the  character 
of  our  metrc^litan  a,rchitecture  to 
grandeur.  And*  again,  though  they 
give  promise  d  better  thinss,  inss> 
much  as  they  manifest  (»iginal  power, 
their  existence  does  not  predict  any 
great  good  for  the  aventr  of  the  highor 
walks  of  the  art.  We  cannot  help 
asking  oursdves,  does  their  splen- 
dor spring  from  that  abstract  taste 
for  beauty  of  design  alone,  capi^^le 
of  rousing  to  the  erection  of  really 
grand  and  imposing  buildines— of 
such-monuments  as  may  be  fearlessly 
pointed  out  to  the  critic  as  specimens 
of  popular  taste,  and  to  the  statesman 
as  emblems  of  national  dienity  and 
resources?  Or  does  the  Mammoo- 
qpirit  lurk  even  here— is  the  "  auxi 
sacra  fames"  eveq  here  at  work  to 
appease  its  cravings— is  the  tempUng 
exterior  meant  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  bait,  of  the  simpler  but  perhaps 
not  more  significative  label,  **Hic 
habitat  felicitas"  of  the  Pompeian 
brothel  ?  We  leave  the  reader  to  de- 
termine. 
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We  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  the  architectural 
degeneracy  in  Eneland— (we  believe 
its  existence  a  fhct  that  cannot  have  es- 
oaped  the  notice  of  the  most  dull-wit- 
ted philanderer  of  our  8treet8>-Haor 
to  refute  the  ingenious  but  sophistical 
reasoning  of  a  London  periodical 
which  attributes  it  to  the  vitiating 
influence  of  the  aristocracy.  Bu^ 
without  ascribing  undue  weight  to  the 
masses,  we  may  venture  to  phedictt 
that  so  long  as  ])opular  indifierence 
on  the  subject  exists,  the  architecture 
of  the  metropolis  will  pursue  its  down- 
ward course  to  insignificance.  At  a 
future  period  we  shall  return  to  this 
question,  which  is  much  more  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  national  pros- 
perity than  superficial  thoueht  would 
lead  us  to  imagine.  We  shall  pohit 
out  that,  as  popular  indifference  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  it  is  by  an  appeal 
to  the  people  that  its  removal  is  to  be 
hoped  for. 

We  fell  into  the  above  reflections 
after  having  examined  one  of  the  most 
recent  ornaments  of  the  French  capi- 
taL — We  allude  to  the  Egyptian  obe- 
li^ lately  raised  in  the  Place  Louis 
XVI.  From  it  to  the  buildings  among 
i^iich  it  is  placed,  and  from  them  to 
imblic  edifices  in  general,  the  transi- 
tions were  easy.  To  some,  however, 
a  different  train  of  thought  would  prob- 
acy have  appeared  more  suited  to  the 
occasion.  We  mig:ht  more  naturally, 
no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
love  to  dwell  on  the  greatness  of  days 
gone  by,  have  mused  a  while  on  that 
proud  race  of  Pharaohs  that  gave 
laws  and  dispensed  the  goods  of  civi- 
lisation when  even  the  Patriarchs  were 
yet  unborn; — we  might  better  have 
paid  a  tribute,  tearAil  or  other,  to  that 
country,  the  cradle  of  art  and  litera- 
tme,  wnooe  memory  must  ever  claim 
the  homage  of  those  who  cultivate 
either ;  above  all,  it  would  not  have 
been  out  ot  place  to  bestow  a  thought 
on  the  Egyptians  themselves,  that 
singular  race,  which,  in  all  its  works, 
seems  to  have  had  immortality  in  view, 
and  which,  in  its  or%in,  its  institutions, 
and  its  language,  has  furnished  unli- 
a^lBd  materials  for  the  labor  of  the 
MstoiiBii,  tlie  philosopher,  and  the 

eflolc^^.  The  cdumn,  too,  miffht 
re  had  its  share  of  our  pensive  hu- 
mor— ^we  ought  have  indulged  in  that 
strange  feeling,  so  closely  aiUied  to  re- 
spect, which  the  sight  of  any  venerable 


monument— how  much  more  of  such 
a  (me  as  an  obelisk !— always  inspires. 
All  have  experienced  this,  none  can 
describe  it  Does  it  originate  in  the 
inward  confession  that  they  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  enemy  to  which  we 
succumb— time  ?  Again,  we,  on  whom 
Germanism  had  cast  a  spell,would  have 
relished  a  disquisition  on  the  **  veil  of 
mystery"  which  hangs  over  these  ex- 
traordinary relics  of  antiquity ; — ^the 
fatalist  would  fain  have  had  his  creed 
strengthened  by  our  tracing  to  the  de- 
crees of  fate  the  westward  journeying 
of  the  obelisks^— as  it  were  m  the  train 
of  that  civilization,  of  which,  in  their 
native  soil,  they  formed  some  of  the 
earliest  emblems.  But  enough  lost 
in  rehearsing  what  we  might  have 
done,  we  forget  what  we  mean  to  do— 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  obelisks  in 
general,  and  that  of  Luxor  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  origin  of  the  obelisks  is  lost  in 
what  has  been  poetically  termed  the 
**  night  of  time.'*^  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
fbund  research,  and  bold  and  sagacious 
conjectures  of  Egyptian  antiquaries, 
especially  Champollion,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  their  hktorv  is  far  from 
being  completed.  If,  however,  the 
labors  of  archceologists  have  failed  in 
clearing  up  the  mystery  of  their  origin, 
and  making  known  the  primitive  idea 
of  their  construction,  thejr'  have  at 
least  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
most  imp<n1ant  points  connected  with 
them— their  object  and  uses.  Vast 
profpress  has  been  made  in  deciphering 
the  inscriptions  traced  on  them— their 
employment  as  external  decorations  of 
palaces  and  temples,  before  the  gates 
of  which  they  were  placed  in  pairs, 
has  been  ascertained — and  their  sym- 
bolical and  figurative  meaning  in  tihe 
sacred  writing  of  the  Egyptians  efr. 
tablished.  Time  appears  to  nave  had, 
in  the  instance  of  these  columns,  the 
reverse  of  its  ordinary  effect;  their 
history  has  become  more  accurate  and 
complete  in  modem  times  than  it  was 
at  a  period  considerably  nearer  their 
own.  Thus  the  progress  of  Egyptian 
discovery  enables  us  summarily  to  re- 
ject as  false  the  interpretations  of  the 
Roman  writers  affecting  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  the  obelisks.  We  can 
authoritatively  assert,  that  they  were 
not  meant  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  reli- 
gious idea,  or  to  convey  a  summary  of 
Effvptian  philosophy. 

The  name  obelisk^  we  are  Informed 
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by  Pliny,  expressed  in  the  Egyptian 
tongue  the  iclea  of  a  solar  ray — their 
oolumnar  and  tapering  form  was  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  same 
idea.  The  etymology  of  the  word  has 
as  yet  been  vainly  sought  for  in  the 
original  language  itselt.      No  terms 
which  can  he  considered  to  bear  on 
the  question  have  as  yet  been  disco- 
vered, except  djeni  aruchai,   written 
columns,  and  it  is  evident  that  though 
these  may  express  the  idea  of  obelisks^ 
they  throw  no  light'  on  the  origin  of 
the  word  itself.*    The  Greek  iffiXuncos 
is  a  diminutive  of  i^s^oi  a  spit.    Hero- 
dotus uses  the  phrase  ifitXovs  Aitfiyov^.f 
The  most  remarkable  point  in  the 
history  of  the  obelisks,  considered  as 
works  of  art,  is  their  being  cut  from  a 
single  block  of  granite.    They  have, 
from  this  circumstance,  received  the 
name  of  monoliths.     They  present 
four  surfaces,  which   gradually  ap- 
proach  each  other  as  they  ascend,  and 
.  so  bring  the  column  to  a  pyramidal 
point,  called  pyramidion.     As  origi- 
nally placed,  they  stood  on  a  square 
pedestal  of  the  same  material  as,  and 
of  but  slightly  greater  breadth,  than 
the    shaft.     With   few  exceptions — 
among  which  we  may  notice  some  of 
those  at  Rome ;  that  of  Aries,  of  Con- 
stantinople;  and  one  still  remaining 
in  an  evidently  unfinished  state  in  the 
quarry  at  Syena— the  monoliths  are 
covered  with  hieroglyphs  on  the  four 
tides.    It  is  probable,  though  no  ves- 
tiges of  such  a  state  are  now  traceable, 
that  the  .hieroglyphic    figures   were 
painted  of  various  colors.     At  least 
the  fact,  that  the  temples  and  colossal 
statues  of  Egypt  were  so  ornamented, 


renders  the  correctness  of  this  opinion 
scarcely  to  be  doubted.    Di£kring  in 
this  respect  from  the  rest  of  the  co- 
lumn, the  pyramidion  was  generally 
decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  king 
in  the  act  of  presenting  wine  or  water 
— the  emblems  of  abundance  and  inun- 
dation—or the  obelisk  ilself  as  an  of- 
fering to  the  divinity.    The  hierogly- 
phic inscriptions,  cut  in  vertical  co- 
lumns  on  the  shaft,  like  thoae  of  the 
other  public  monuments  of  Egypt,  ex- 
pressed the  royal  titles,  the  names  and 
prsenomina  of  the  princes  by  whom 
they  were  raised,    with  the  view  of 
rendering  it  more  easy  to  distinguish 
them,  and  as  an  honor  conferred  on 
royally  exclusively,  these  names  are 
enclosed  within  a  figure  of  elliptic 
form.    The  ellipse  is  imperfect  at  its 
base,  when  it  is  bounded  by  a  right 
line.    The  form  of  these  elhpses  sug- 
gested the  name   cartouche,  or  cart- 
ridge for  them ;    it  is  the  term  by 
which  they  are  now  generally  known. 
The  im)>ortance  of  Uie  ctnrtouchei,  in 
an  historical  point  of  view,  is  extreme. 
They  are  the  key  of  the  chronological 
notions  furnished  by  Egyptian  monu- 
ments ;  it  is  by  them  we  are  enabled  to 
determine,  approximatively  at  least, 
the  historical  period  to  which  each  of 
the  monoliths  belongs. 

The  obelisk  which  now  stands  in 
the  Place  Louis  XYI.,  and  which 
some  time  past  was  the  nine  days* 
wonder  of  the  Parisians,|  originally 
adorned  the  entry  of  the  Palace  of 
Luxor,  a  small  villafi:e  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Thebes.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  it  was  usual  to  place 
an  obelisk  at  each  side  of  the  gateway 


*  Tho  referring  these  words  to  the  obelisks  is  a  conjectnfe  of  Champollion's,  fomided 
on  tho  Coptic  text  of  the  24th  verse  of  the  23d  chapter  of  Exodus,  towards  the  close : 
4*  Thou  shalt  break  their  stslce^  (or  written  columns.)  The  Hebrew  text  difien  aliirht* 
ly — our  translation  has,  **  Thou  shalt  break  down  their  images." 

t  Lib.  ii.  chap.  170. 

t  Parisian  wit,  in  the  way  of  caricature,  was  never  very  remarkable,  and  has  been  at 
a  very  low  ebb;  indeed  the  **  censure"  has  been  reyiTed,  nnd  the  person  of  the  King  m 
no  longer  exposed  to  the  kernness  of  popular  sarcasm.  The  obelisk  gave  rise  to  the  lei. 
lowing  piece  of  humor,  which  is,  we  assure  oar  readers,  in  the  best  Parisian  style.  Two 
Dames  do  la  Halle,  or  of  that  rank,  are  placed  in  a  gaping  attitude  before  a  fngment  «C 
the  monolith,  on  which  are  traced  the  semUanoe  or  a  human  fi(;are,  a  bird  and  tk» 
wheel  of  a  coach.  One  of  the  ladies,  by  help  of  wisdom, — she  explains  how  acqoxred — 
resolves  ihe  hidden  meaning;  of  these  mysterious  symbols  with  a  happv  dearnees  wortl^ 
even  of  her  master  himself: — **  Moi  qu'a  servi  ebes  iou  M.  Champollioa  j*va  voiia  ex. 
pliquer  les  hi€rogliphes  de  I'obelisse.  D'abt  rd  oe  grhnd  faineant  c'fetait  lew  roi,  M  e'eaC 
SOS  tri;  le  moigneau  (moineau)  oe'st  leur  boa  diea,  cette  voitore  c'est  lenz 
Preste  c'est  dea  betises.** 
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of  those  buildinn  in  adoroiDg  which 
they  wwre  employed.  The  palace  of 
Lnzor  had  its  pair,  but  they  were  of 
iiiie(|ual  size.  That  now  ia  Paris  is 
considerably  less  loity  than  its  fellow. 
Its  height  is  a  little  more  than  70  feet 
inFreoNch  measure ;  its  weight  is  esti- 
mated at  45(V516  lbs. 

The  evident  blemish  in  the  general 
eflect  produced  by  the  unequal  dimen- 
sions of  the  two  obelisks  of  Luxor — an 
mequality  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by 
the  difficulty  of  executin|f  two  perfect- 
ly similar  monuments  in  a  material 
such  as  that  of  which  they  are  made 
—was  in  part  artificially  removed.  The 
smaller  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  a  half 
higher  than  the  difference  of  height  in 
the  two  pillars,  and  besides  erected  a 
little  trt  front  of  the  loftier  one.  By 
the  latter  inceniouB  plan,  an  apparent 
increase  of  height  was  produced. 

The  surfaces  of  the  obelidc  of 
Luxor  show  tbit  the  proficiency  of 
the  Egyptians  in  practical  optics  was 
of  no  mean  order.  Instead  of  being 
^ane^  they  present  a  convexity  of 
fifteen  lines.  Doubtless  the  intention 
here  was  to  prevent  the  surfoees  from 
appearing  eoncave,  as  they  would  have 
dme  had  thev  been  perfectly  plane. 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  gaculi- 
arity  to  which  we  allude,  an  effect  of 
chance; — the  extreme  nicety  of  the 
workmatnsbip,  joined  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  tne  obelisks  now  at  Rome 
have  convex  surfaces,  also  precludes 
such  an  idea  effectually. 

A  considerable  fissure  in  the  mono- 
Hth,  extending  from  the  base  to  about 
a  third  of  its  height,  gave  the  E^p- 
tiaos  an  opportunity  o^howing  us  their 
tnecbanical  inffenuity.  The  further 
separation  of  the  segments  was  pre- 
-viented  by  double  dovetailing  it  at  the 
base  wim  sycamore.  The  French 
have  substituted  c<»per  for  the  wood^ 

The  hieroglyphic  figures  of  men  and 
aimnals  that  decorate  the  obelisk  are 
caracoled  with  remarkable  finish  and 
pority  of  ded^n.  They  are  arranged 
oo  eadi  side  m  three  vertical  rows ; 
Oe  central  of  these  is  cut  five  inches 
deep,  in  tiM  lateral  the  figures  are 
aQpcrfldally  hollowed.  The  depth  of 
ttle  figures  is  greater  also  at  the  upper 

C ft  of  the  pillar  than  towards  the 
se.  The  distinctness  of  even  the 
smallest  detaib  is  much  increased  by 
theae  varieties  of  depth. 

Con-tiderable  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  execu- 
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tion  and  erection  of  the  obelisks  of 
Luxor  were  due  ;  this  arises  from  the 
division  among  antiquaries  respecting 
the  cartouches  found  on  them.  Some 
conceive  them  to  refer  to  one  and  the 
same  individual  Rhamses  III. ;  others, 
that  two  personages  are  meant  bv 
them,  Rhamses  II.  and  III.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Champollion — 
who  considers  the  cartouches  to  belong 
to  different  individuals — the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  elevation  of  these  obe- 
lisks were  the  following  :— Rhamses 
II.  having  had  them  cut  and  removed 
from  the  quarry  of  Syena,  commenced 
the  carvinj^  of  their  hieroglyphs,  and 
had  carried  it  to  a  certain  extent 
when  Rhamses  III.  ascended  the 
throne. .  The  latter  prince  then  termi- 
nated the  work.  It  seems  settled,  be- 
yond question,  that  Rhamses  III.  (the 
celebrated  Sesostris)  was  the  elevator 
of  them  in  front  of  the  fa9ade  of  the 
palace.  This  fact  was  estabUshed  by 
the  discovery  of  his  cartouches  on  the 
l>aseofthe  monolith,  at  each  side  of 
the  dovetailing,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. Those  who  consider  the  car- 
touches  to  belong  to  the  same  person, 
have,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing their  presence  on  the  same  mono- 
lith. The  discussion  as  to  the  identity, 
or  non-identity  of  the  two  personages, 
arises  from  a  single  variation  in  the 
cartouches  of  the  obelisk ;  those  who 
support  their  identity,  defend  their 
opmion  by  referring  to  a  colossal  sta- 
tue of  Sesostris,  in  which  the  two 
forms  of  cartouche  are  found. 

The  science  of  hieroglyphs  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  its 
professors  to  give  a  complete  reading 
of  the  characters  of  the  obelisk,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  long  period  will 
elapse  before  such  perfection  is  at- 
tamed.  Admitting  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  principles  which  guide 
the  school  of  Champollion  in  assigping 
the  literal  value  to  the  hieroglyphic 
figures,  the  immense  labor  required 
for  Uie  interpretation  of  a  single  cha- 
racter will  bear  us  out  in  this  assertion. 
But  if  those  principles  be  fallaci^is— 
and  Uie  powerful  arguments  of  £jap- 
roth  point  out  the  possibility,  not  to 
say  probability  of  such  a  case-^lt  is 
evident  that  no  conjecture  can  be  form- 
ed on  the  point,  as  the  whole  study 
must  be  commenced  de  novo.  It  is 
notour  present  purpose  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  ^ uestkm  between 
Champollion  and  his  opponents;  we 
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shall  not  therefore,  make  mere 
tions  in  favor  of  either,  but  content 
ourseWes  with  following  the  most  or- 
dinarHj  received  version,  in  giving 
the  meaning  of  part  of  the  Luxor  in- 
scriptions. After  all  the  labor  of 
deciphering  them,  the  historian  has 
unceasing  cause  to  lament  the  scanti- 
ness of  historical  information  they  sup- 
ply ;  the  period  of  their  elevation  is  all 
we  usually  learn  from  the  inscriptions, 
and  this  is  comparatively  nothing. 
Their  general  objects  is  to  mng  the 
praises  of  the  Ptc^emies,  and  celebrate 
religious  rites.  It  is  only  by  the 
merest  chance  that  they  serve  to  de- 
termine a  historical  fact ;  the  insight 
thev  give  into  the  habits  and  political 
ana  religious  feelings  of  the  Egyptians, 
is,  however,  a  source  of  interest  which 
makes  up  to  a  certain  degree  for  the 
want  we  lament.  They  afford  proof 
that  the  gross  style  of  adulation  so  pre- 
valent in  the  East,  thrived  as  well  in 
ancient  Egypt  as  elsewhere. 

Let  our  readers  tak^  as  a  specimen 
of  the  substance  and  spirit  of  the  whole, 
part  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  east 
tide  of  the  monument.  We  extract 
from  the  interesting  compilation  of  M. 
Nestor  d'Hote  on  obelisks,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars contained  in  this  notice.  **The 
banner  and  inscription  on  the  right  of 
the  three  vertical  columns  proclaim  8e- 
sostris,  the  powerful  Arocris,  friend  of 
truth  or  justice,  king  moderator,  very 
amiable  as  Ihneon,  a  chief  born  of 
Ammon,  his  name  the  most  illustrious 
of  all.  On  the  left  column  the  banner 
has,  the  Arocris  powerful  son  of  Am- 
mon. The  inscription  gives  Sesostris 
the  title  of  kinff  director,  mentions  his 
works,  and  adds,  that  he  is  great 
through  his  victories,  the  son  preferred 
by  the  sun  on  his  throne,  the  king  that 
rejoices  Thebes  as  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  by  great  works  destined  to 
last  for  ever." 

Arrived  in  Paris,  December,  1883, 
after  an  infinity  of  toil  it  was  raised 
in  the  middle  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  or  Louis  XVI.,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1886.  The  expenses  of  the  re^ 
moval  and  elevatbn  were  enormous  ; 
they  have  been  calculated  so  high  a» 
nine  million  francs,  which  was  too 
much,  according  to  a  friend  of  ours 
addicted  to  execrable  punning,  to  pay 
for  a  mere  hucoqf. 


The  choice  of  a  site  for  the  obelisk 
has  not  given  general  satisfkctioo ; 
placed  where  it  now  is,  it  materially 
injures  one  of  the  finest  city  views  in 
the  world,  that  from  the  central  walk 
of  the  Tuilleries  Gardens,  towards  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  at  the  end  of  the 
Champs  Elys^.  It  cuts  the  arc  in 
two,  which,  especially  when  the  spec- 
tator is  not  placed  in  a  right  line  with 
the  two  monuments,  has  an  exceed- 
ingly awkward  effect.  Asaio,  it  lias 
been  objected  to  the  site  eboeeot  that 
the  pillar  is  unfit  to  harmonize  with 
the  structures  near  it,  the  Madeline 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the 
justness  of  this  objection  we  do  not 
wholly  acquiesce ;  in  truth,  it  Koems 
to  us  no  extravagant  idea  that  finds  a 
natural  connection  between  a  cburch 
and  edifice  from  which  thelawaof  one 
country  proceed,  and  an  emblem  of 
the  relidous  and  legislative  principles 
of  another.  Besides,  if  the  objectton 
be  founded  in  its  fullest  extent*  even 
the  French  may  console  thenselves 
with  the  refiection,  that  wherever  an 
obeli^  is  to  be  found  in  Europe,  it  is 
at  least  as  ill-adapted  to  the  genius  UeL 
The  circus  of  the  Vatican,  the  seraglio 
gardens  at  Constantinople^  for  exam- 
ple, are  certainly  as  ilL^niited  for  an 
Egyptian  emblem  of  religtouaaod  re- 
m.  adoration  as  the  IHace  Louis  XVL 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that 
if  the  fitness  of  things  be  alone  consi- 
dered, the  French  might  have  found,  m 
the  court  of  the  LcHivre,  a  nore  ap*i 
nropriate  emplacement  for  the  obeliaLj 
Here,  surrounded  by  specineas  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  it  would  be,  as  "^ 
were,  in  its  natural  atmoq>kere.  "^ 
in  this  situation  it  would  have 
lost  almost  completely  as  an  archil 
tural  ornament,  frdai  the  smalltneee 
the  space  that  contained  it  Th k 
fault  which  cannot  be  lound  u»  i  ^ 
sent  situation  f  viewed  from  the  Aiti 
Triomphe,  it  is  an  exoeedii^ly  ^^moi 
ful  object. 

The  literary  enthusiast  nii|^  ha^ 
wished  it  placed  on  the  grave  efChaa 
polUon.  Had  his  claims  to  prioril 
of  discovery  been  uncoateeted«  the  h 
nor  would  not  have  becm  uBnerite 
and  it  would  have  been  a  giganj 
mode  of  testifying  national  gratiua 
and  admiratioii. 
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TO  TBB  BIOMT  BOIT.  LOKD  BIOUGEAM  A3KD  VAUZ. 


Xr  LOKD, 

I  iHALL  not  affect  to  deny  that  in 
lliiis  addreesing  your  Lordship,  I  do 
80  with  mticed  motives ;  and  that  one 
of  tbese  is  the  hope  that  your  name 
apoeoded  to  my  composition  may  pos- 
sibly obtain  for  it  attention  from  some 
who  would  not  be  lilcely  to  notice  it, 
either  on  account  of  that  of  its  author, 
or  from  any  idea  of  its  possibly  con- 
taining any  thine  on  such  a  subject 
deservmg  tne  slightest  attention. 

Fbr  any  further  apology  to  your 
Lordriiip,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
ftiirty  your  debtor.  Your  Lordship  is 
a  public  man,  and  to  that  public  you 
haye  declared  your  readiness  to  *V:ham- 
pioD  to  the  utterance"  the  most  ex- 
treme doctrines  of  that  system  now 
known  as  that  of  «*  Malthas."  You 
have  thrown  down  your  (^age  to  de- 
fend the  Malthuaian  doctnnes  of  po- 
pulation against  ail  opi>onents,  and 
Iherefbre  cannot  complain  of  an  at- 
taclc,  from  what  quarter  soeyer  it  may 
eoiiie. 

If  then,  humble  as  I  am,  I  venture 
ibrth  against  your  Lordship  **  with  a 
ding  and  with  a  stone,"  the  attempt 
Hiay  be  ridiculous,  but  camuA  be  im- 
peitiiient. 

Be  it  so,  my  Lord.  I  happen  to  be 
one  who  would  think  nK>re  meanly  of 
bimself  if  he  feared  to  stand  by  his 
opinions  against  any  odds,  than  if  he 
were  defeated  in  the  encounter  after  a 
manner  the  most  obnoxious  to  that 
aelf-loye  which  he  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

In  this  attempt  to  impugn  the  doc- 
trine of  Malthus,  permit  me  firsts  my 
Lord,  to  say  that  it  is  any  thing  but  my 
intention  to  mince  or  mystify  the  mat- 
ter. I  shall  at  all  events  meet  the 
question  boldly,  fairly,  and  openly.  I 
skaJt  give  a  distinct  and  unhesitating 
denial  to  the  system.  I  shall  assert 
thftC  his  pretended  law  of  population 
does  not  exist ;  and  that  his  assevera- 
tioos  regarding  it  are  contrary  to  evi- 
dence, and  as  false  as  ftlpehood  can 
poasibly  be — in  short,  altogether  false. 
1  shall  next  show  that  these  assertions 
are  totally  at  variance  with  truth,  and 
founded  in  a  total  ienorance  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Malthus  of  what  the  nature 
cf  the  law  which  regulates  the  amount 


of  population  really  is.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out, 
and  to  illustrate  that  law  as  clearly  as 
I  can,  and  to  prove  that  k  applies  ge- 
nerally not  only  to  all  manlund  of  all 
nations,  but  to  the  animal  creation, 
and  also,  with  certain  modifications,  to 
the  vegetable  world.  I  shall  strive  to 
show  the  great  probability  c^  its  per- 
vading tm  animated  and  vegetable 
nature,  universally ;  and  that  it  affords 
one  of  the  most  tieautiful  illustrations 
of  the  deep  wisdom  and  alUpervading 
beneficence  of  the  Creator  that  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Lastly,  I  shall  de- 
duce that,  being  what  I  luive  describe 
it,  it  is  in  the  most  complete  opposi- 
tion possible  to  the  astounding  and 
cruel  practical  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  opinions  of  Malthus,  and  now  at- 
tempted to  be  brought  into  active  ope- 
ration in  this  country,  to  the  deep 
shame  and  everlasting  disgrace  of  its 
rulers.  This  I  am  now  to  attempt  to 
do:  and  this  your  Lordship  will,  at 
least,  acknowledge  is  no  bush-fight- 
ing. 

The  doctrine  of  Malthus  rests  then, 
my  Lord,  upon  two  sweeping  and  em* 
phatic  assertions.  If  these  two  asser- 
tions orv  true,  and  can  be  pmedxohe 
so,  the  rest  of  his  theory,  being  plain 
deductions  fiom  them,  follows  of 
course.  What  are  the  two  grand  as- 
sertions of  Malthus  1  They  are  these. 
I.  That  the  natural  tendency  of  po- 
pulation, if  unchecked  by  other  causes, 
is  to  increase,  in  a  geometrical  ration 
ofl,3,4,8,16,d2,&c.dtc.  II.  That 
food  can  only  at  most  be  made  to  in- 
crease  in  an  arithmetical  ratio  of  1,  % 
8, 4, 5, 8,  &c  From  these  two  asser- 
tions, if  granted,  he  deduces  a  third ; 
vi%.  that  population  must  alwayi  tend 
to  be  in  advance  of  its  own  resources; 
and  that  the  people  of  every  country 
must  always  press  too  heavily  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  unloHs  this 
tendency  to  increase  be  checked.  The 
natural  checks  he  declares  to  be  misery 
and  vice—the  artificial  checks,  moral 
and  prudential  restraint,  and  fear  of 
too  much  ofispring.  Building  upon 
these  general  assertions  a  superatruc- 
ture  of  asserted  facts*  he  goes  on  to 
state,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  aflfbrd 
an  unlimited  supply  of  efficient  food 
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to  mankind,  they  would  double  their 
numbers  in  each  twentv-flYO  or  thirty 
years,  and  that  it  is  the  imponibilily 
Mow  of  obtaininff"  sustenance  that  pre- 
▼ents  this: — and  these  assertions  he 
attempts  to  prove  by  a  reference  to 
the  dififerent  states  of  population  in 
diflforent  countries— the  general  view 
attempted  to  be  given  bemg,  that  there 
ii  some  constant  increase  of  people  in 
all  countries,  but  the  greatest  in  new 
ODuntries  where  food  is  supposed  to 
be  more  plentiful— the  increase,  in  all 
cases,  arising  out  of  an  extension  of 
the  means  <»  obtaining  food.  This, 
nnr  Lord,  I  take  to  be  a  fair  statement 
of  the  general  theory  of  the  celebrated 
-^I  Imd  almost  said  too-eekbraiedt 
Malthus.  If  it  be  not  so,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  not  designedly  misre- 
presented it ;  and  that  I  am  quite  wil- 
limf  to  amend  any  error  that  shall  be 
pointed  out. 

Now  I  would  first  observe,  my  Lord, 
c^this  theory,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  assertion  of  the  geometrical  ra- 
tk>  of  increase  in  one  case^  and  the 
arithmetical  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
other— it  was  not  originated  by  Ifol- 
thus,  but  was  broached  many  years 
before.  In  fiict,  the  wh<4e  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  tendencv  of  ti  people 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  their 
food  can  be  made  to  increase,  unless 
moral  or  natural  checks  interpose,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  •«  Wallace 
OB  the  Prospects  of  Mankind."  That 
it  should  be  suffered  to  sleep  unheeded 
in  the  book  of  Wallace,  as  a  mere 
fimtastical  speculation  under  the  guise 
of  philosophjT,  to  be  so  eaceri v  adopted 
whan  resuscitated  by  Malthus,  may, 
perhaps,  seem  unaccountable  to  your 
Lord^ip.  To  me,  I  must  ooniess,  it 
does  not  seem  so ;  but  with  mj  way 
of  accounting  for  it,  it  would  beirrele* 
vant  to  the  immediate  matter  in  hand 
to  trouble  your  Lordship  at  present. 

I  now  address  myself  immediately 
to  the  point  at  issue.  Unless  I  have 
much  misrepresented  him,  the  theory 
of  Malthus  rests  entirely  upon  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  two  ratios  of 
increase  of  numbers  and  of  food,  re- 
spectively—4ind  I  meet  your  Lordship 
upon  the  first  The  second  may,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  be  true, 
but  the  first  is  felse.  I  deny  its  truth, 
and  assert,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Bfahhus,  that  there  m  not  any  such 
constant  tendency  to  increase  amongst 
iBankind.  I  affirm  that  this  tendency 
only  exists  under  certain  definable 


circumstances,  and  never  pervades  the 
entire  of  any  people.  I  affirm,  fur- 
ther, that  under  certain  known  cir- 
cumstances, the  oppoiUe  tendencies 
exist ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tendency  to 
decrease,  and  the  tendency  to  reroaia, 
statk)nary,  in  numbers.  And  I  lastly 
affirm  that  all  these  different  tenden- 
cies may  and  do  exist  in  society  atone 
and  the  same  time— increase  going  on 
amidst  one  portion  of  a  people,  de- 
crease amongst  another,  and  another 
portion  neither  increasing  nor  de- 
creasing ;  and  that  it  is  upon  the  pro- 
per balance  of  tliese  that  the  wellare 
of  society  depends.  I  can  here  readily 
imagine  your  Lootlship  to  recoil  from 
these  assertions,  if  you  should  deign 
to  look  at  this  paper  at  all,  as  bein^ 
amongst  the  most  strange,  and  appa- 
rently most  at  variance  with  truth  and 
common  sense  that  ever  met  your  no- 
tice. I  can  easaly  imagine  this.  But» 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  respectfully 
beg  of  your  Lordihip  not  to  sufifer  an 
apparent  improbability  at  the  outset 
to  divert  your  attention  altogether 
from  any  new  view  of  a  matter  so 
deeply  important,  little  recommended 
as  that  view  may  seem  to  be  either  by 
the  manner  or  the  matter  of  its  au- 
thor. 

I  have  affirmed  that  these  difier^it 
tendencies  of  increase  and  decrease* 
and  the  mean  betwixt  these  two,  may 
and  do  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time 
amongst  a  people.  I  have  asserted 
that  these  tendencies  exist  because  of 
the  different  circumstances  in  wludi 
different  pcnrtions  of  a  population  are 
placed.  I  am  now  to  show,  Jtrtt^ 
what  are  these  circumstances;  and 
then  ^010  and  vhi/  these  circumstanoea 
produce  such  opposite  tendencies.  I 
shall  proceed  to  do  this,  and  in  do- 
ing it  I  shall  have  to  crave  your 
Lordship's  attention  whilst  I  point 
out  what  is  the  real  law  which  regu- 
laies  the  population  of  all  countries — 
a  very  different  law  from  that  of  Mal- 
thus. The  law  to  which  I  allude  is 
one  which  is  more  or  less  admitted  by 
all  physiologists,  naturalists,  and  me- 
dical persons,  to  be  a  law  of  nature* 
and  or  the  existence  of  which  the 
proofs  areinnumerableand  undoubted; 
and  it  is  only  because  this  law  gsna- 
rally  pervades  nature,  animate  and 
inamioate,  that  we  have  this  general 
admission  from  scientific  men,  totally 
differing  in  the  objects  of  their  pur- 
suits and  studies,  and  have  it  corrobo- 
rated by  men  not  scientific  but  prao- 
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tical — eDga^  practically  in  the 
same  pursoits. 

This  law  is,  that  when  a  sjjecies, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  put 
in  danger,  nature  invariably  provides 
an  extraordinary  effort  for  its  perpe- 
tuation ;  and  that  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  means  of  perpetuation  are 
profuse,  the  powers  of  perpetuation 
are  diminished.  In  short,  that  what 
1  may  call  the  •*  Plethoric  State,"  is 
unfavorable  to  increase;  the  **De- 
plethoric  State"  (or  opposite  state), 
fawrabUy  in  the  same  ratio,  and  ac- 
cording 10  the  intensity  of  the  diffe- 
rent states,  the  mean  being,  of  course, 
between  the  two. 

In  attempting  to  bring  before  your 
Lordship  some  of  the  most  striking 
frooft  of  the  existence  of  this  oenebal 
LAW,  I  shall  begin  with  the  vegetable 
creation,  and  go  up  to  human  nature 
through  the  world  of  inferior  animals. 
I  shau  cite  as  evidence  the  experience 
cf  the  gardeAer  and  former,  as  well  as 
of  the  botanist  and  natural  historian  ; 
and  confirm  the  experience  of  the 
physician  by  the  details  of  statistics 
and  the  actual  history  of  the  world  as 
it  now  is. 

First  then,  as  to  the  vegetable  world ; 
the  existence  of  this  general  law  of 
increase  or  decrease  is  admitted  by 
an  men,  scientific  or  practical,  engag- 
ed in  horticultural  pursuits.  All  gar- 
deners as  well  as  botanists  know,  that  if 
a  tree,  plant,  or  flower,  be  placed  in 
mould  too  rich  for  it,  the  **  plethoric 
•tate"  is  immediately  produced,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  fruitml.  If  a  tree,  it 
runs  to  superfluous  wood,  blossoms 
irregularly,  and  is  destitute  of  fruit. 
If  a  flowering  shrub,  or  flowering 
plant,  it  becomes  double,  and  loses  its 
power  of  producing  seed — and  next 
ceases,  or  nearly  ceases,  even  to  flow- 
er. In  order  to  remedy  this,  gardeners 
and  florists  are  accustomed  to  produce 
the  opposite,  or  **  deplethoric  state," 
by  aruficial  means.  This  they  deno- 
minate **  giving  a  check."  In  short, 
they  put  **  the  species"  in  danger,  in 
order  to  produce  a  correspondingly 
determined  effort  of  nature  to  insure 
perpetuation,  and  their  end  is  attain- 
ed. Thus,  to  make  trees  bear,  gar- 
deners delay  and  impede  the  flow  of 
the  sap,  by  cuttine  rings  in  the  bark 
round  the  tree.  This  to  the  tree  is  a 
process  of  **  depletion,"  and  the  abun- 
dance of  fruit  is  the  effort  of  nature 
to  counteract  the  danger.  The  flg, 
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when  ffrown  in  this  dimate,  ia  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  drop  its  fruit  whes 
about  half  mature.  Ibis,  gardenen 
now  find,  can  be  prevented  by  pruning 
the  tree  so  severely  as  to  **  give  it  a  ' 
check ;"  or  if  it  be  grown  in  a  pot,  by 
cutting  a  few  inches  from  its  roo  s  all 
round,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
The  invariable  result  is,  that  the  tree 
retains  and  matures  its  fruit  In  like 
manner,  when  a  gardener  wishes  to 
save  seed  from  a  cucumber,  he  does 
not  give  the  plant  an  extra  quantity  of 
manure  or  warmth,  but  the  contrary. 
He  takes  the  fruit  least  fine  looking^ 
and  subjects  it  to  some  hardship,  fore- 
knowing that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  jiU- 
ed  with  seed,  whilst  finer  grown  miit 
are  nearly  destitute.  Upon  the  same 
principle  the  florist,  to  insure  the  luxu* 
riant  flowering  of  a  plant,  exposes  it 
for  a  time  to  the  cold.  The  danger 
caused  by  a  temperature  lower  than 
that  natural  toit,is  followed  by  nature's 
usual  effort  to  insure  the  continuation 
of  the  species,  and  it  vegetates  and 
flowers  profusely  and  luxuriantly; 
and  if  a  seed-bearing  plant,  seeds  ac- 
cordingly. After  the  same  great  law 
of  nature,  vines  and  other  fruiting 
trees  and  shrubs  are  observed  to  beiff 
moat  abiindantly  after  aeveire  winters^* 
and  many  trees,  especially  apples  and 
pears,  always  fruit  abundantly  as  soon 
as  they  touch  the  blue  clay  or  any 
soil  injurious  to  them ;  such  proftision 
of  fruit  being  preparatory  to  the  death 
of  the  tree,  and  tne  effect  of  the  state 
of  *«  depletion,"  through  which  it 
passes  to  death. 

Such  is  the  most  wise  and  beneficent 
dis[)ensation  of  the  Deity  throughout 
the  vegetable  world,  by  which  fruit- 
fulness  increases  in  the  ratio  of  dan- 
ger, and  vice  versa ;  the  effort  to  per-^ 
petuate  being  according  to  the  riak 
of  non-perpetuation,  and  an  absurd 
superfluuy,  or  proftision  of  nouridi- 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  being  inva- 
riably ]^roductive  of  sterility,  irregular 
yegetation,  and  disease,  such  being 
the  law  apparently  r^ulating  the 
comparative  degrees  oi  fruitfuinen 
throughout  the  vegetable  kiogdoBo^ 
we  now  come  to  animal  life,  and  here 
the  direct  evidence  of  praccical  men» 
the  experience  of  the  /armer,  the 
breeder,  and  the  horse-dealer,  abun- 
dantly bear  out  tfce  analogy,  in  this 
particular,  between  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal productiveness.  What  does  the 
ihrmer,  the  grazier,  w  the  breeder,  if 
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h9  wishes  to  obtaia  a  breed  from 
some  panicular  mare,  sow,  or  heifer  ? 
Does  be  faUen  the  aoimal  ia  order  to 
secure  its  fecundity  1  He  does  pre- 
ciiely  the  contrary.  He  keeps  it  lean. 
He  keeps  it  in  that  state  in  which  na- 
ture keeps  ail  animals  engaged  in 
search  and  travel  for  food,  and  ex- 
posed to  perpetual  interruptions  du- 
ring their  time  of  feeding.  He  does 
this  because  he  knows  that  to  **  fatten" 
ihe  animal ;  to  bring  it  into  the  *"  ple- 
horic  state*'  by  means  of  plenty  of 
food  and  leisure,  would  inevitably  be 
to  destroy  the  chances  of  its  fruitfbl- 
ness.  This  is  a  piece  of  knowledge 
which  i$  acted  upon  every  day,  which 
has  bem  acted  upon  through  hundreds 
of  years ;  and  as  to  the  certainty  of 
which,  no  person  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  grazing  or  agriculture,  hesi- 
tates for  a  moment.  With  the  prolific 
rabbit  every  schoolboy  knows  this  to 
be  the  case.  He  knows  that  in  the 
domestic  state  they  must  be  stinted  in 
food,  and  kept  clean  to  make  them 
breed.  That  the  same  law  holds  good 
with  domestic  fowls,  the  little  French 
&ble  of  *•  Une  Femme  et  sa  Pouie," 
sufficiently  proves.  The  dame  (who 
is  a  sort  of  Malihusian  in  her  wny), 
thinks  to  get  a  double  supply  of  eggs 
by  giving  her  hen  double  rations  of 
barley!  What  is  the  consequence  1 
The  poor  pullet  becomes  like  the  Lord 
Hamlet,  **  fat  and  scant  of  breath*' — 
**fortgra$8i,^*  and  not  an  egg  from  that 
time  forward  will  she  lay !  Why,  my 
Lord — vhy  will  we  persist  in  shutting 
our  eyes  to  homely /ac/s,  and  opening 
them,  at  full  stretch,  to  boldly  assert- 
ed and  merely  plausible  theories  ? 

I  now  come  to  the  home  point  of 
my  argument.  I  have  now  arrived 
at  the  time  when  1  must  show — if  T 
oaa  show— that  the  analogies  upoa 
which  I  have  already  touched,  ana  in 
some  degree  enlarged,  are  most  fully 
V>rn  out  in  the  human  world;  and 
that  even  a  cursory  examination  as  to 
the  phenomena  of  population,  will 
show  that  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
late thii  march  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal-productiveness, govern  also  the 
peopling  of  the  world  by  beingn  made 
of  the  same  clay  with  your  Lorship 
and  myself.  To  do  this  I  have  not  a 
paucity,  but  a  superabundance  of  ma^ 
teriais.  I  am  embarrassed  only  by 
the  variety  of  the  facts  as  to  which  I 
im  to  treat.  I  am  to  go  back  to  the 
vague  tradition^  lore  of  former  ages, 


and  to  more  modem  but  still  bygone 
notions  of  a  time  nearer  to  our  own: 
and  then  to  show  them  how  these  old 
ftintastic  notions  or  prejudices  singu- 
larly agree  with  the  truth,  when  Jevel- 
oped,  being,  in  point  of  fact,  built  upon 
that  truth,  and  all  along  supported  b^ 
it  To  this  I  now  proceed ;  und  firs^ 
my  Lord,  let  me  beg  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  the  ancient  but  widely 
diffused  notions  of  the  superior  fecun- 
dity of  those  people  who  were  known 
by  the  title  of  «<  Icthyophagi^"  or  Fish- 
eaters.  These  people  were  univer- 
sally believed  in  ancient  times  to  be 
more  prolific  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, Aristotle,  amongst  others,  bear- 
ing witness  as  to  the  fact.  From  this 
universal  belief  arose  the  fable  of 
the  origin  of  Venus  from  the  sea. 
Strange  mixture  of  truth  the  most  im- 
portant, with  imagination  the  most  fon- 
tastical!  That  any  people  living 
exclusively  upon  the  low  and  meagre 
diet  offish  must  be  unnaturally  proli- 
fie,  the  experience  of  modern  timei 
will  sufficiently  prove.  The  fecun- 
dity, he  wever,  is,  not  because  the  sus- 
tenance is  *^  fish**  but  because  the 
sustenance  is  poor.  This  I  shall,  in 
the  proper  place,  make  apparent,  by  a 
comparison  between  the  prolificness 
of  pneople,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  who  subsibt  upon  a  low 
diet,  chiefly  of  fish  and  vegetables, 
and  that  of  the  natives  of  more  favof- 
ed  countries,  whose  fare  is  richo^ 
more  plentiful,  and  mpre  solid— and 
whose  labor  and  exposure  are  less. 
This  general  notion  of  a  thin  and 
meagre  diet  being  favorable  to  fruit* 
fulness,  is  borne  out  by  the  recorded 
opinions  of  medical  writers  upon  this 
subject  down  to  the  present  day.  J)t. 
Cheyne  and  others  in  their  Dietetic 
Treatises,  insist  upon  it,  and  instances 
are  enumerated,  by  medical  writers  of 
all  ages,  of  persons,  who  being  chUd^ 
less  during  their  prosperity,  became 
parents  of  families  after  being  subject 
ed  to  privations  and  the  scanty  table 
and  hard  bed  of  misfortune.  Thecxti^ 
ordinary  tendencies  to  propagatiol^ 
evinced  by  all  persons  convaleecenl^ 
afler  enfeebling  diseases,  pestilenooi^ 
fevers,  &c.,  is  Imown  to  all  medieal 
men,  elucidating  the  same  law.  Theis 
considerations,  however,  are  generoi^ 
and  as  general  narrations  of  &€t% 
given  by  writers  ancient  and  rooden^ 
without  any  reference  to  the  peculte 
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pdQt  DOW  in  dispute,  I  alone  refer  to 
them.    Let  us  proceed  to  try  tho  evi^ 
dance  of  facts  more  specific,  and  un- 
der our  own  immediate  notice,  and 
within  our  own  immediate  knowledge. 
And  here,  my  Lord,  I  shall   come 
home  to  jour  Lordship,  and  refer  jo\x 
to  the  history  of  that  House  in  which 
your  LordshiD  aits,  and  of  which  you 
aie  one  of-  the  principal  ornaments. 
In  that  House  what   description  of 
spectacle  do  we  hehold  1    We  behold 
a  collection  of  men,  selected  origin- 
ally on  account  of  their  power  and 
wealth,  invested  with  enviable  privi- 
leges and   irresponsible  power,  and 
inheriting  these  privilege  and  that 
power  b^uae  they  belonged  to  their 
rorefathers.    Such  men  have  every  in- 
ducement that  human  nature  can  de- 
vke  to  transmit  their  valuable  posses- 
sions to  their  posterity,  and  to  have 
lineal  successors  to  whom  to  transmit 
them.    Yet  what  has  been  the  event  1 
H$ve  they  increased  in  numbers,  as, 
according  to  the  Malthusian  theory, 
thej  must  have  done  1  No  such  thing! 
it  18  notorious  that,  but  for  perpetual 
**  creations,'*  they  would  have  gone  on 
decreasing  in  number.    That  nearly 
half  of  the  present  House  of  Peers 
have  been  made  Peers  during  the  last 
half  century;    and  that,  bad   they 
been  left  to  their  own  powers  of  add- 
ing to  their  numbers,  since  the  acces- 
«on  of  the  Tudors  to  the  throne,  they 
could  hardly  have  reckoned  past  a 
•core  or  two.     Why  is  the  principle 
of  increase  dead,  then,  here,  where 
^  all  conceivable  places  it  ought  to 
live ;  and  why  is  it  living  in  the  in- 
itance  which  I  am  about  to  quote, 
where  of  all  places  it  ought  to  nare 
dkdl 

A  few  years  affo,  was,  by  a  mere 
^ance,  discovered  upon  a  sniall  and 
barren  island,  named  **  Pitcairn's  Isl- 
ind,**  a  little  colony  founded  by  four 
or  five  of  the  mutineers  who  ran  away 
vith  his  Majesty's  ship  Bounty,  when 
vider  the  command  ot  Captain  Bligh, 
oiivbatwas  called  *«  the  Breadfruit- 
TEee  ExpediUon."  This  mutiny  took 
l^aoe  not  quite  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
ifier  some  vicissitudes,  it  should  seem 
ttat  John  Adams,  the  patriarch  of  this 
cdooy,  with  four  other  Englishmen, 
tad  an  equal  number  of  male  native 
Otabekans,  with  a  corresponding  num- 
^  of  females,  took  refuge  in  this  little 
«hd  of  Pitcairn.  Here,  from  acci- 
mt  and  the  effects  of  uogovemed 
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passions,  their  population  was  sooq  & 
minished.  One  man  fell  from  a  cliff 
and  was  killed-— the  others  quarrdled 
as  to  the  noasession  of  the  fenMdei^ 
and  in  a  few  months  Adams  and  his 
three  companions,  with  seven  women 
in  all,  and  with  the  children  then  ex* 
isting,  not  amounting  to  twenty  indi> 
viduals,  were  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
island.  It  was  a  spot  by  no  meant 
abounding  in  articles  of  sustenance. 
Animal  food  there  was  none,  save 
such  as  could  be  derived  from  a  ibw 
rabbits  and  rats.  The  birds  were 
principally  sea  fbwl ;  and  upon  thehr 
eggs,  and  upon  the  fish,  with  whidi 
the  coast  abounded,  the  colonists  for 
the  most  part  subsisted-— obtaining  a 
precarious  livelihood  with  much  t<Ml 
and  some  danger  —  and  ekeing  out 
these  scanty  supplies  with  the  fruits 
which  the  woods  afibrded.  Grain 
they  had  none,  nor,  as  it  should  seeiB» 
any  variety  of  esculent  vegetables.-^ 
When  discovered,  Adams  and  his  de- 
scendants had  been  upon  the  island 
forty  years  and  upwards ;  and  duriB|^ 
this  period  the  numbers  of  this  singu* 
lar  colony  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  persons  of  all  ages.  Here 
the  theory  of  Malthus  had  taken  its 
full  swine  in  practice.  Not  content 
with  doubling  their  numbers  in  eacti 
twenty^five  year$^  this  prolific  commu- 
nity had  at  least  oclupled  itself  te 
fortif  yeari ;  but  is  there  any  man  to 
believe  that  this  was  in  consequence 
of  the  truth  of  this  theory  ?  If  so,  then 
such  believer  must  hold,  that  out  of 
their  rabbits  and  their  rats,  these  cole- 
nists  contrived  to  obtain  more  and 
better  dinners  than  the  House  of  Lords 
could  do  from  their  estates,  if  com- 
parative plenty  or  scarcity  of  victuals 
be  the  cause  of  hi^h  or  low  states  of 
population ;  for,  whilst  the  one  went  on 
decreasing,  the  other  went  on  increase 
ing  at  this  fearful  rate !  This,  my  Lord, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe ;  but  upon 
the  principle  I  have  laid  down,  how 
easily  is  tne  whole  accounted  for  !— 
These  colonists  thus  rapidly  increase 
ed,  not  because  they  had  abundance  lo 
sustain  life,  but  for  the  opposite  ree*^ 
son,  because  their  fare  wan  meagre 
and  scanty,  and  obtained  only  throug!li 
incessant  exercise  and  exposure  df  Sll 
kinds.  Thus  they  *<  increased  and 
multiplied,"  whilst  the  manors  of  the 
luxurious  lords  were  passing  into  alien 
hands  for  the  want  of  heirs,  and  the 
second  estate  was  literally  eating  itself 
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Malthus,  but  I  will  take  another  body 
as  an  instance  of  the  slowness  of  in- 
crease  where  men  are  properly  fed. 
Of  this  body  your  Lordship  has,  I 
believe,  some  knowledge — I  mean  Ihe 
body  of  the  freemen  or  free  bur- 
gesses of  the  town  from  which  I  now 
address  your  Lordship—Newcastle- 
upoii-Tyne.  Here  I  have  better  data 
on  which  to  proceed.  Tiit  freemen  of 
Newcastle,!  need  hardlytell  your  Lord- 
ship, have  had,  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  half  century,  an  al- 
most entire  and  complete  monopoly  dt 
the  trade  of  this  Nourishing  town.  No 
non-freeman  was,  before  that  time, 
allowed  to  open  a  shop  within  the 
liberties  of  the  town  and  county  of 
Newcastle.  Of  many  of  the  employ- 
ments they  enjoyed  also  a  monopoly — 
the  corporate  offices  were  filled  by 
them  alone.  The  election  of  members 
of  Parliament  beine  also  vested  in 
them,  they  exclusively  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  almost  all  the  local  Govern- 
ment official  situations,  as  well  as  of 
those  under  the  corporation.  They 
possessed  property,  both  separately,  as 
companies  or  guildries,  and  conjointly 
— ^they  tenanted  hospitals  exclusively, 
and  were  in  every  possible  way  a 
favored  castCt  enjoymg  all  ^  the  good 
things"  of  one  of  the  richest  corpora- 
tions in  England  or  any  where  else. 
Hence,  without  gross  imprudence,  no 
free  burgess  needed  to  be  poor — all 
might  be,  and  many  were,  prosperous 
and  wealthy.  There  were  two  ways 
of  obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  town 
— inheritance  and  servitude — but  as  <Ut 
the  sons  of  a  freeman  were  free  by 
birth,  they  had  ample  means  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Malthus)  for  increasing 
their  numbers.  Strang  to  say,  with 
all  these  aids,  and  wiui  the  extrinsic 
aid  of  the  perpetual  addition  of  free- 
men by  servitude,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  done  so  materially,  at  a!l  events 
not  during  the  last  hucdred-and- 
twenty  years.  The  means  I  have  of 
showing  this  is  by  a  reference  to  the 
books  of  the  stewards  of  the  com- 
panies, which  give  the  jnll  on  aU  Urn 
contested  elections  from  the  year  1710 
inclusive.  The  extracts  I  have  ob- 
tained through  the  kindnete  of  my  ex- 
cellent 'friend  their  worthy  secretary, 
and  his  are  the  calculalions  of  Uie 
numbers  actually  voting.  Before^ 
however,  going  into  these  results,  X 
shall  show,  from  the  same  source,  the 
probable  proportion  of  the  addiUona 


m 


off  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may  be 
said  that  these  islanders  were  removed 
from  contact  with  many  contagious 
diseases.  True— but  were  they  more 
so  than  the  children  of  the  English 
peers,  surrounded  with  their  wide  and 
lofty  park  walls,  and  secured  by  every 
means  man  can  devise  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  heat  and  cold,  the  stroke  of 
the  sun,  or  the  chill  of  the  damp  eve- 
ning sea-breeze?  Not  so;  deprived 
of  medicine  or  medical  assistance  in 
case  of  disease  or  accidents,  their  ex- 
posure to  casualties  must  have  been 
great,  and  I  defy  you  or  any  one,  my 
Lord,  to  account  for  the  different  situ- 
ations of  these  two  bodies  of  persons, 
with  any  show  of  probability,  on 
grounds  other  than  those  I  have  ad- 
duced. 

Similar  consequences  are  observed 
to  take  place  in  the  black  population 
of  the  Southern  United  American 
States.  The  number  of  the  slaves 
increase,  whilst  the  emancipated  Ne- 
groes or  fieed-blacks  decrease  in 
numbers.  The  first  are  worked  and 
moderately  fed.  The  second,  desti- 
tute of  taste  for  the  most  ordinary 
luxuries,  are  enabled  by  a  little  labor 
to  indulge  themselves  to  the  uttermost 
in  the  vulgar  sensualities  of  our  na- 
ture; and  the  consequence  ia  remarked 
by  Americans  to  be  as  I  have  describ- 
ed it. 

Still  these  are  extreme  and  insulated 
instances.  Let  us  take  larger  bodies, 
with  the  circumstances  of  whose  lives 
we  are  familiar,  and  see  whether  the 
tObeory  of  Malthus  explains  the  pheno- 
mena better  than  I  can  do,  or  so  well. 
Look,  my  Lord,  at  the  "Society  of 
Friends,*^  or  "Quakers,"  as  they 
were  at  first  derisively  oalled.  This 
sect  is  probably  the  most  opulent  in 
proportion  to  its  members  of  all  the 
bodies  of  Dissenters.  It  keeps  its 
own  poor  in  so  admirable  a  manner, 
that  a  destitute  or  even  apparently 
poor  Quaker,  is  not  to  be  seen — the 
members  of  this  body  almost  univer- 
sally marry,  and  yet  not  having  been 
aided  by  accessions  to  their  numbers 
by  means  of  conversion  to  any  extent, 
it  is  believed  that  the  body  has  de- 
creased during  the  last  century.  I 
cannot  find  that  they  have  the  means 
of  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  numbers 
at  any  stated  periods,  but  this  is  their 
impression.  Some  may  deny  the  de- 
crease, but  no  one  argues  for  any 
sensible  increase.    This  might  puzzle 
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tothe  hoAyhj  persons  acquiring  firee- 
doB  by  servitude. 
The  A>Uowiog  table  shows  the  num- 

Birth. 
ISM,  48claiiMd. 

isai,  40 

18H  47 

1886^  89 

1688,  81 


bers  dainuDgfieedomoneach  ground 
for  five  years. 

wOTvifiids. 
88claiineA. 

68 


Totals^ 


347 


58 
860" 


Gfeat  total* 
6fi7< 


Of  these   my  friend  remarks,  ''dll  up  their  freedom,**  as  it  is  called ! 

venoQs  only  were  admiOed.     I  do  not  The  tervitudef  however,  must  be  u 

Know  the  proi)ortion  of  the  parties  5ond./2cieap^rentice8hip of «even years; 

admitted  by  birth  or  servitude,  but  and  tne  omission  of  the  father  to  tako 


eondude  they  are  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  ckimant^. '  Thus,  then,  it  should 
seem  that  the  additions  by  servitude 
have  man  tium  kept  face  with  those 
by  birth.  Tiie  chief  cause  of  non- 
admissioQ  is  the  inability  or  un  willinfl[- 
ness  of  many  to  pay  ike  Fee$t  which 
aoMNint  to  about  £ight  Pounds-^ a 
heavy  sum  ibrayoung  man  in  narrow 
circuQisiances.     This  obstacle,  how- 


up  freedom  bars  the  son,  though  the 
grandfather  may  have  been  free. 

I  shall  now  give  the  particulars  of 
the  polls  at  all  Uie  contested  elections, 
from  that  of  the  year  1710,  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Refbrm  Bill  in  1689. 
From  these  returns  your  Lordship 
will  see  that  the  number  of  votes  given 
in  the  election  of  1722  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  numbers  polled  in  the  otner 
subeeouent  great  contests  which  oc«> 
currea  in  1741,  in  1744,  in  1777,  and 


ever,  seoerally  disappears  before  con- 
tested elections,  when  those,  whose    

daiBM  are  valid,  become  mysteriously   in  1780. 
poMosBcd  of  the  needful  lor  "taking 

Ihmbere  ef  ^otee  poOed  €t  fks  centeeted  Eledimm  fmt  iVMrnAhMponrllW. 
«iMstef /hom  &ie  booke  cf  die  atewanb  cf  ike  Jbmtporaied  Qmiptmieei  by,  Jbkm 
Mtrmn,  Eeq^  Secretary  to  tie  Btewarde : — 


1710*  Sir  Wmkim  Bhickett, 

Mr.  Wrightseui     • 

Mr.  W.  Carr,        .      . 
1715.   Sir  William  Blackett, 

Mr.  Wrightsen,     .     , 

Mr.  Claveriog, 
1723.  Mr.  W.  Carr;        .      . 

Sir  William  Blackett, 

Mr.  Wrightsen,     .      . 
1727.   Sir  William  Blackett, 

Mr.  N.  Fenwick,  . 

Mr.  Carr, 
1784.   Mr.  Walter  Bkckett,  . 

N.  Fenwick,   . 

Mr.  W.  Carr,        .      . 
1741.   Sir  Walter  Blackett,  . 

Mr.  N.  Fenwick,    . 

Matthew  Ridley,    .      . 

William  Carr,       .      • 
1744.   Sir  Walter  Blackett,   . 

Sir  Matthew  Ridley,    . 

Captain  Phippe,    .      • 

Mr.  Delaval,   .      .      « 
1777.   Sir  John  Trevelyan,   . 

A.  R.  Stonoy  Bowes,   . 
1780.    Sir  Matthew  Ridley,   . 

A.  R.  S.  Bowes,     .      . 

Mr.  Delaval,    .     •     . 


Totfls. 

1177: 

8^ 


550 

263 
1284 
1158 

831 
1202) 
1189  V 

620S 
1354) 
1083  > 

716) 
1458  \ 
1231 ! 
1131  f 

683J 
1432 
1411 

795 

677 
1168' 
1068  I 
1408 
1135  > 
1085^ 


Two  days  only. 
17W  voters  probably. 

No  time  given. 
Probably  2000  voters. 


Thieedays. 
200av( 


Probably 


Eight  days. 
1795  voters. 

A  great  contest.  Six  days. 
2891  voters. 


A  great  contest. 
2162  voters. 


/ 


voters. 
2245voteis. 
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Th  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham  and  Vam^  [Hardi, 


1820.  The  Hod.  Mr.  Scott, 
Sir  Matthew  Ridley, 
Mr.  Ellison, 

From  all  this  it  ia  evident,  that 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  has 
been  steadilv  increa&ug,  and  from 
causes  capable  of  beins  easily  pdnted 
out,  the  freemen  or  free  burgesses, 
despite  the  aid  of  those  acquiring  free- 
dom by  apprenticeship,  have  not  ma- 
terially  adaed  to  that  increase.  Yet, 
accordinj^  to  the  notions  of  Malthus, 
this  particular  set  of  men,  favorably 
situated  as  they  have  been  as  to  worldly 
circumstances,  ou(^ht  to  have  been  ac- 
tive agents  in  this  increase.  What» 
then, has  here  checked  the*" geometri- 
cal ratio  V*  **  Vice,  misery^  or  moral 
restraint?"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
can  answer  for  it,  that  none  of  these 
have  existed  in  any  extraordinary  de- 
gree for  many  years  amongst  the  free- 
men of  Newcastle. 

I  shall  now,  my  Lord,  attempt  to 
show,  by  some  more  extended  inqui- 
ries, bow  far  these  ideas  of  mine  are 
borne  out  by  national  statistics,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  known  states  of  the 
population  of  countries  or  parts  of 
countries,  with  those  of  od^r  coud- 
tries  or  parts  of  countries,  coinpariiig 
at  the  same  time  the  modes  of  living  ia 
all  and  each.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
this— And  first,  I  would  refer  vour 
Lordship  geDPrallv  to  the  state  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to  that  of 
Ireland,  and  compare  Uiese  states  with 
that  of  Belgium. 

The  food  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
is,  your  Lordship  knows,  noostly  oat^ 
roeaU  fish,  and  potatoes,  and  other  escu- 
lent vegetables.  The  food  of  the  Irish 
([abundant  as  that  country  is  in  cattle) 
is,  as  we  all  know,  much  the  sanoe.  In 
these  countries,  families  of  sixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  children,  are  quite 
common ;  and  amongst  the  poor,  un- 
happily the  great  mass  of  the  peo[de, 
eight,  ten,  or  even  a  dozen  children 
are  universally  to  be  met  with.  What 
the  real  average  family  amongst  these 
classes,  in  these  countries,  actually  is,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  should  calculate  it 
at  not  less  than  nx  living  children  to 
each  family.  Contrast  this  with  the  rich 
pastoral  country  of  the  Netherlands, 
where  fiesh  meat,  ond  rich  cheese,  and 
milk,  constitute  the  food  of  the  inha- 


f  A  single  day. 

C  800  only  voted.* 

bitants  to  a  great  extent.  In  these 
countries  a  fhmily  of  half  the  mimber 
of  a  Highland  or  Irish  family  woyld 
be,  and  is  looked  at  as  a  prodigy,  and 
the  father  and  mother  would  probably 
be  presented  to  King  Leopold  as  most 
meritoriously  adding  to  the  number  of 
his  lieges— without  a  thought  of  MaU 
thus.  This,  however,  is  a  general 
comparison,  and  I  shall  now  go  more 
methodically  to  work,  and  show  how 
the  calculated  populations  of  varioas 
countries  rise  or  mil  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  their  food. 

The  most  striking  and  curiogs  ex- 
emplification of  the  effects  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  living  upon  popnIatioiH 
b  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  statistics 
of  the  Russian  empire,  including,  as  it 
does,  various  races  of  people,  living  in 
climates  the  most  different,  upon  soils 
the  most  opposite  in  quality,  and*  all 
under  one  government,  thoueh  foretgn 
to  each  other  in  habits,  modes  of  im» 
and  language.    The  ([reat  area  of  the 
Russian  empire,  that  is  to  say,  all  its 
Asiatic  and  a  large  part  of  its  Euro- 
pean dominions,  is  inhabited  by  people 
the  most  truly  pastoral  of  any  exist- 
ing in  the  world.    Their  w^th  is 
cattle — ^their  exports  the  tallow,  hides* 
and  horns— their  food  the  flesh.    A 
small  portion  of  the  Russian  empire  m^ 
however,  of  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter.   The  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the 
provinces  bordering  upon  it,  are  essen- 
tially corn  countries,  and  hence  the 
food  of  the  people  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  population  of  the  rest 
of  the  immense  empire  of  the  Czan. 
Throughout  the  immense  pastoral  pro- 
vinces, where  the  caUle  are  kHhdfor  tkm 
take  cf  the  tallow  and  hide$t  the  fleafa, 
salted  or  frozen,  is  of  course  the  food 
of  the  people,  being  so  plentiful  as  to 
be  almost  valueless.    This  is  appa- 
rent in  the  fact,  that  even  in  the  capi- 
tal,  in  St  Petersburg  itself,  beef  may 
always  be  had  at  a  price  hardly  amaunU 
ing  to  an  English  pennv  per  Ib^  and  the 
very  choicest  meat  at  three  halfpenoe^ 
English,  per  lb.,  though   the   cattle 
are  driven  fVom  a  great  distance  for 
the  supplv  of  the  capital ;  and  froaea 
game  and  salt  meats  of  all  descriptioos 
are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  rxtrenoe* 


*  In  1832,  the  Dumber  of  freemen  reside 
1619  only.    (Mr.  Brown'e  note.) 


Within    seven  miles  of  Kewtsattlo^ 
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It  18  also  to  be  observed,  that  there 
exist  DO  political  or  other  checks  to 
the  iacrease  of  the  Russian  population. 
The  serfs  being  a  valuable  part  of  the 
estate,  the  Ri^an  landlord,  so  far 
fWm  wbhing  to  clear  his  lands,  counts 
up  his  boors,  as  he  does  his  cattle,  by 
WB  head,  wishing  both  to  increase; 
and  the  conscriptions  for  the  armies 
are  fiir  more  burtheusome  in  his  eyes, 
when  directed  towards  the  two»  than 


the  foar-legged  stock  on  his  estate. 
Bearing  all  these  circumstances  in 
mind,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  de- 
tailed in  •*M.  Hassel's  tables  of  the 
population  of  Russia,"  as  reprinted  hf 
Maite  Brun,  taking  first  the  great  divi- 
sions. In  giving  these  I  must  premiJt), 
that  the  Kusatan  square  mile  of  M. 
Uassel  is  equal  to  tweniy  English 
iouare  milest  or  rather  more  than  two 
English  square  leagues. 


Name  of  DiviMoiis. 

Square  miles 

Population. 

No.  of  people  to 

in  it 

a  square  mile. 

Russian  Empirr, 

867,494 

59,268,700 

161 

(divided  into) 

European  Asia, 

72361 

44,118,600 

606 

Kingdom  qf  Poland^ 

2,298 

8,541,900 

1,544 

Asiatic  Russia, 

268,389 

11,668,200 

481.8 

American  Russia, 

24,000 

50,000 

21-4 

Here  then  we  see  that  in  the  king, 
dom  of  Poland,  where  corn  is  a  great 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people, 
rather  than  animal  food,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  abundance  of  it,  the 
numbers  on  a  Russian  square  mile  are 
1544  individuals,  or  nearly  ien  times 
the  average  of  all  the  rest  of  the  em- 


pire !  If  we  take  more  minute  diti« 
sions,  the  same  results  show  them- 
selves. In  the  Duchv  of  Couiiand, 
for  instance,  and  in  Western  Russia, 
the  results  are  as  fbliows.  Th^ioe  coun- 
tries border  upon  Poland,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  sioailar  as  to  the  other 
circumstances. 


Division. 

Square  miles 

in  it, 

Population. 

Persons  to  a 

(fractions  omitted). 

square  mile. 

Courland, 

509 

581,800 

1,142 

Wbsterh  Russia, 

(including) 
Government  of  Wilna,     - 

7,587 

8,488,900 

1,125 

1,081 

1,857,400 

1,255 

**            of  Grodno,    - 

826 

868,100 

1,619 

••            (^Bialystock, 

158 

224,600 

1422 

of  Witepsk,  - 
•*            of  Mohilew,  - 

668 

984,900 

1,898 

918 

985,400 

1,078 

-            of  Minsk,      - 

1382 

1,160,100 

688 

ofVolhynia, 
-            ofPodolia.    - 

1,894 

1,496,800 

1,072 

948 

1462,190 

1,542 

I  have  been  thus  particular,  in  order 
to  show  that  this  population  is  spread 
equally  over  these  countries,  and  not 
arising  f^om  masses  collected  in  a  few 
large  cities  or  towns. 

If  we  contrast  with  these  tables  some 
of  the  lesser  divisions  of  Eastern  or 
Asiatic  Russia,  the  difference  will  be 
found  to  be,  even  under  the  most 


favorable  circumstances,  very  strik- 
ing. Let  us  instance  the  two  king, 
doms  of  Easaa  and  Astrakhan.  These 
contain  some  of  the  finest  pastoral 
provinces  of  Russia.  The  quantities 
of  tallow  produced  by  them  are  very 
large,  and  of  remarkably  fine  quality, 
though  less  skilfully  dealt  with  than 
in  other  districts. 


Names  of  Divisions. 
EnioiMni  OF  Kasam, 


Square  miles.        Population.       Persons  to 

mile. 
498 


Government  of  Kasan, 
•«  ofViatka, 

«  of  Perm, 

*^  of  Simbriskf 

"«  <tf  Pinsa, 


11,521 

1,128 
2.221 
5,996 
1,402 

777 


5,746,250 

1^)28,160 
1,298,800 
1,269,900 
1,119,400 
1,035,000 


915 
582 
212 
798 
1,881 


Vft 
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Ntmet  of  Divwoof.  Square  mflok 

EnreBOM  or  Astbakham*     -         18328 

(includiDg) 
Gorernment  of  Astrakhan, 

**  of  Sawtow,     - 

"  ofOrenburgb, 

These  tables,  published  under  sanc- 
tion of  the  Russian  Government,  are, 
past  doubt,  substantially  correct.  The 
contracts  they  present  are  surely  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  what  is  there  in  the 
theory  of  Malthus  to  account  for  these 
discrepancies,  unless  vice,  misery,  and 
moral  restraint  can  be  shown  to  exist 
where  animal  food  is  to  be  had  nearly 
gratis,  and  where  population  is  en- 
couraged both  by  the  owners  of  the 
•oil,  and  the  government  of  the  coun- 
toryl 

Such  results,  one  would  imagine, 
might  have  led  M.  Malte  Bruo,  and 
others  conversant  with  such  details,  to 
have  doubted  of  the  soundness  of  the 
notion,  that  mere  populousness  was  a 
Mgn  of  the  pro^rity  of  nations. 
Theories,  however,  are  spectacles 
througii  which  men  unhappily  look  at 
facts,  as  the  following  extract  from 
M.  Malte  Brun's  description  of  France 
(for  to  France  I  now  turn)  will  evince. 
Thus  speaks  Malte  Brun  of  Southern 
France;— 

**  We  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
tiie  mild  climate,  the  romantic  sites, 
and  the  remains  of  Roman  power  in 
the  twenty-eight  departments  that  form 
the  southern  region  of  France.  The 
inhabitants,  it  has  been  seen,  are  fti- 
vored  by  nature;  the  different  pro- 
ductions are  admirably  suited  for  their 
country ;  wilii  the  exception  of  the 
mountains,  the  soil  is  every  where 
fruitful.  But  if  ihevopukuion  be  com- 
pared with  the  surface,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  result  accords  ill  with  the  na* 
turul  advantages  of.  the  same  vast 
lepoQ  which  makes  up  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  ex- 
tent is  equal  to  9000  square  leagues ; 
the  population  to  8,404,000  indivi- 
duals ;  thus  the  number  of  inhabttants 
to  every  square  league  does  not  amount 
to  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four,  a 
result  below  the  mean  number  in  the 
otler  divisions  of  the  same  country. 
Such  fects  are  not  without  their  value ; 
(tfi$  veritabk,  M.  MaUe  Brun!)  if 
the  best  and  most  fruitful  part  of 
France  is  comparatively  poor  and  ill- 
peopled,  it  proves  how  much  the  mu- 
nificence or  nature  may  be  surpassed 
by  the  mdustry  and  resources  of  man. 
Government,  too^  may  derive  an  im* 


PopnUtkm.       Penons  to  each 

mile. 
2,696;r00  118 

222,700  67 

4,297  1,338,500  310 

5,026  1,043,500  185 

portant  lesson  from  the  same  fiiot ;  if 
may  thus  be  taught  to  appreciate  the 
elements  of  its  wealth  and  power. 
Thirteen  departments  make  up  the 
western  region ;  the  population  refau 
tivelv  to  the  surface  is  greater  than 
the  fast,  for  5,428,000  inhabitants  are 
scattered  over  a  surface  of  4200  square 
leagues;  consequently,  the  average 
number  to  every  square  league  ex- 
ceeds 1200.  Still  the  advantages  of 
education  are  little  known  in  the 
western  region ;  in  that  point  it  is  aU 
most  on  a  level  with  the  preceding. 
How  much,  then,  might  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  be  increased,  if  igno- 
rance no  longer  formed  a  barrier  to 
the  expansion  of  industry?" — M^dU 
Brun^  Otography^  vol.  viii.  p.  278. 

Let  us  analyze  this  passage,  stn^ie 
and  self^ontradictory  as  it  is.  Tdb 
southern  departments  of  France,  it 
seems,  are  eminently  fruitful.  But 
then  the  people  are  only  034  to  the 
square  leaffuch—much  below  the  mean 
number  of  other  divisions.  There- 
fore, ~says  he,  these  districts  are  com- 
paratively poor  and  ill-peopled,  and 
places  them  below  the  other  better 
peopled  regions  with  1290  to  the 
s<iuare  league,  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  thal^  in  point  g[  education  and 
science^  they  are  on  a  par !  He,  in 
the  same  breath,  blames  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  disparity.  Now,  is  not 
this  monstrous,  my  Lord  ?  Here  we 
have  a  re^on  stigmatized  as  **  poor,** 
because  it  divi&s  ^^reeter  natural 
wealth  amongst  fewer  mhabttants  than 
another  region.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  this  other  regicm  held  fortk 
as  comparatively  better,  because  it  has 
more  people,  though  these  people  are 
admitted  to  have  no  more  scientifie 
skill  than  their  rivals  to  do  away  with 
the  effects  of  the  natural  steruity  of 
their  soil,  and  augment  their  meane 
of  living  comfortably  nearer  to  their 
numeri<^  extent.  Hbw,  too,  was  % 
Government  to  help  thief  If  th» 
really  poor  country— I  mean  the  po-. 
pulous  one— were  to  be  helped,  Govw 
emment  might  do  thin,  either  by  gir* 
ing  them  money  and  provisions,  or 
enabling  them  to  emigrate.  But  how- 
is  it  to  help  the  reaUyrichdistriclt 
U;  in  despite  of  the  absence  ef  MaU 
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aiiis*8  check  of  **miserut'*  thej  wifl 
not  prockKse  more  chudrea — li^  ac« 
cording  to  Malte  Brun,  they  will  not 
produce  this  unerring  evidence  of  **  ia« 
di]Btr3r"— fhow,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  ratiooal,  can  **  Govecnment"  help 
thftt?    The  truUi  here  is,  that  the  po- 

Bbetioitb,  oa  Bbittaht, 
including— 
L  Department  of  Flnisterre, 
2.  ^  Cot^  du  Nord, 

S.  —  Le  Mortchan, 

Agk,  —  Isle  de  Vilaine, 

92/'        —  Bas  de  Loire, 
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verty  has  produced  the  population; 
and,  is  proof  of  this,  I  shall  eke  as 
evidence  the  poorest  province  of  all 
France— the  provinoe  which  all  tra- 
vellers agree  ia  describing  as  being 
the  likesL  to  Jreioiki— Bretagne  or  Brit- 
tany.   It  is  as  follows  :-^ 
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And  yet  this  is  confessedly  the  poor- 
est  and  most  squalid,  the  least  com- 
fortable and  most  ragged,  of  the 
French  departments :  so  true  is  it  that 
want  and  numbers  always  go  on  in^ 
creatmig  together^  and  vice  versa. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Indiis^  and  we 
shall  £nd  precis^y  the  same  results. 
In  the  immense  territory  of  Indostan, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants  is  rice.  The 
Branainical  religion  forbids  the  use  of 
animal  food,  and  this  religion  is  pre- 
dominant over thegreater  portion  of 
this  vast  region.  The  consequence  of 
this  mode  of  life  is,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  people  so  press  upon  their 
means  of  subsistence,  that  famines 
frequently  occur,  and  the  population 
is  actually  thinned,  for  a  brief  space, 
by  death  from  hunger ;  soon,  howev- 
er, to  be  replenished  by  fresh  myriads. 

M.  Malte  Brun  states  the  area  of 
Indostan,  including  both  the  British 
and  native  territories,  at  one  milium 
two  hundred  and  e^^  thousand 
square  miles  English,  This  broad 
expanse  is  crossed  by  chains  of  im- 
mense mountains  quite  uninhabitable, 
and  much  of  the  more  level  parts  of 
the  country  is  yet  forest,  swamp,  and 
jongle,  the  domain  of  the  elephant, 
the  tiger,  the  buffalo,  and  the  rhino- 
ceros ;  and  jet  the  population  is  esti- 
mated as  hi^  as  one  hundred  and 
ddrty^our  millions  of  human  beings, 
beins,  in  round  numbers,  about  e2mn 
hufubred  to  the  British  square  league 
for  the  whcle^  which  is  far  beyond 
that  of  the  most  fertile  departments  of 
the  beautiful  country  of  France,  and 
protmbly,  if  the  space  they  in  fact 
occimy  could  be  accurately  estimated, 
Har  beyond  that  of  anv   Ewropsam 
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country,  not  excepting  even  poor  and 
miserable  Irelano,  which  is  the  most 
populous  of  alL  In  China,  similar 
causes  are  known  to  have  produced 
similar  conse<]uences ;  and  frightful 
scenes  of  child-murder  and  child- 
abandonment  are  beli^ed  to  be  of 
constant  occurrence  throughout  thie 
Celestisd  empire.  The  exact  popula- 
tion can  only  be  guessed  at,  ana  the 
ffuesses  are  various.  AUerstein,  in 
1743,  estimated  the  Chinese .  people 
at  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  mil- 
lions, which  Malte  Brun  reduces  to  one 
hundlred  and  fifty  millions,  but  which 
Macartney,  in  1785,  made  to  amount 
to  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions. 
Taking  the  medium  of  two  hundred 
millions^  the  result  to  the  square  mile 
is  enormous,  the  area  of  China  beinc 
only  one  million  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  square  miles,  or  in 
round  numbers,  one  hundred  and 
fortv-five  thousand  square  leagues— 
whilst  Macartney's  estimate  would 
give  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
persons  to  ever^  square  league  of  this 
immense  empure;  which,  however* 
over^peopled  as  it  is  know^^  to  be,  is 
hardly  credible.  But  what  a  contrast 
here  with  beef-crammed,  gross,  swi- 
nish Russia ! 

It  is  lamentable  to  think,  my  Lord, 
that  next  to  these  Eastern  countries,one 
of  the  most  populous  in  the  world  is 
poor  and  squaUa  Ireland.  The  entire 
area  of  Ireland  is  31,875  square  Eng- 
lish noiles.  The  population  is  now 
eight  millions,  at  least;  but  if  the 
rate  of  increase  from  1821  to  1831  he 
taken,  probably  nearer  eight  millions 
and  a-aalf,  or,  in  round  numbers,  Moo- 
thmisand  five  hundred  persons  |»  i 
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square  leafoe ;  and  this  in  a  ooontrj  Ist,  That  where  a  people  are  atnplj 
from  which  much  of  the  wheat,  and  and  sufficiently  supplied  with  solid 
nearly  all  the  live-stock  are  exported,  food,  their  tendency  is  upon  the  whole 
and  where  it  is  known  that,  out  of  not  to  increase, 
twenty  million  acres^  only  fourteen  2d,  That  in  all  societies  so  sup- 
millions  are  cultirated,  or  in  any  wajr  plied,  the  great  hulk  of  the  popula- 
productive  of  food  tor  the  mhahi-  tion  are  stationary  as  to  number,  and 
tants.  In  countries  where  pasturage  that  any  increase  at  one  end  aoaongst 
and  tillage  are  both  pursued,  and  the  the  poorest  is  counteracted  by  a  dimi- 


food  of  the  inhabitants  is  of  averaae 
goodness,  the  ];)opulation  is  always 
moderate.  In  highljr  fertile  Italy,  tor 
instance,  there  are  sixteen  millions  of 
persons  upon  ten  thousand  French 
$quare  feagtie^, which  are  its  area,being 
1000   to  the  lea^e— and    the  rate 


nution  at  the  other  end  amongst  the 
luxurious. 

3d,  That  this  law  generally  per- 
vades  nature>  inasmuch  as  the  inferior 
animals,  and  all  vegetable  produc- 
tions, cease  to  be  productive  if  their 
food  or  soil  be  naturally  or  artificially 


of  increase  is  triflmg— the  average  (k  too  abundant  or  too  rich, 
births  to  a  marriage  beiog  three  only.  ''  "" 
In  the  Netherlands,  which  is  beyond 
question  the  most  fertile  and  most  and 
best  cultivated  tract  hi  Europe— 
where  there  are  no  mountains,  and 
hardly  an  impediment  to  tilla^ ;  in 
short,  where  every  rood  of  land  is  pro- 
ductive, and  where  pasturage  and  till- 
age are  equally  pursued,  we  have 
smiilar  results,  a  stationary  and  not 
immoderate  population,  living  well, 
and  their  numbers  <H)ly  in  accordance 
with  their  food.  In  this  beautifbl 
country,  which  is  like  one  great  gar* 
den,  there  is  not  one  person  for  each 
hectare  of  land  (two  and  a-half  acres 
English),  despite  the  influx  of  persons 
thiuier  since  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1816,  and  yet  these  lands  are  nearly 
all  in  the  highest  state  of  produc- 


4th,  That,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
species  be  endangered,  by  want  of 
sufficient  sustenance,  or  by  other  enfee- 
bling causes,  the  tendency  to  increase 
is  immediately  augmented,  and  that 
this  general  law  pervades  the  vegeta- 
ble as  well  as  animal  kingdom. 

5th,  That  these  laws  clearly  ac- 
count for  the  great  differences  as  to 
increase  of  population  in  difierent 
countries,  and  that  no  other  theory 
has  accounted,  nor  can  account,  roir 
these  differences. 

Such,  my  Lord,  are  the  effects 
which  the  foregoing  considerations 
have  produced  upon  m3r  mind.  That 
they  should  produce  a  similar  impres- 
sion upon  your  Lordship's,  it  would 
be  arrogant  in  me  to  hope.  If,  how- 
ever, this  paper  should  meet  the  eye 


tiveness  (a  population  below  that  of  of  your  Lordship,  and  have  cogency 

half-cultivated,  half-starved  Irfdand) ;  enough  to  induce  you  to  pause  and 

whilst   here^  instead  of  families  of  a  reconsider  this  question,  or  deem  it 

dozen  children  being  seen,  the  avenige  worthy  of  a  reconsideration,  I  shall 

fndiuce  of  a  marriage  is  only  four  be  amply  repaid  by  the  feeling  that 

ekildren ;  and  the  population  remains  I  have  not  at  all  events,  written  in 

nearly  stationary,  the  proportion  of  vain.    Nor  do  I  altogether  despair  cf 

deaths  to  births  being  of  course  very  this ;  because  I,  like  your  LcH'dsbip, 


high.  The  increase  of  population  in 
the  United  States  has  been  much 
harped  upon  by  Mr.  Maltbus  and 
others.  Of  this  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  of  all  countries,  it  is  the  least 
likely  for  obtaining  true  results ;  the 
immtgration  there  of  persons,  fleeing 


from  the  wretchedness  of  Europe,  be-  and  existing  tacts. 


was  at  one  time  wholly  subdued  by 
the  at  once  confident  and  plausible 
assertions  of  Malthus,  to  which,  at 
that  period,  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
oppose,  but  which,  I  am  now  convinc- 
ed, are  altogether  futile,  and  founded 
on  a  total  ignorance  of  physiology 


ing  so  great  and  constant  as  to  baffle 
calculation. 

Here,  my  Lord,  I  conclude,  not 
from  want  of  mattor,  but  from  a  fear 
of  tedious  repetition.  The  Acts  I 
have  adduced,  however,  are  enough 
forme. 

I  conclude  from  them  the  following 
azk>m8,a8to  the  truth  of  which  I  am 
confident; 


With  every  deference  for  your  Lord- 
ship, and  a  deep  respect  for  your  Lord- 
ship's great  and  varied  acquirementa 
ana  talents, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
and  humble  servant, 

ThOIUS  DOOBLBDJX- 
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We  delight  ia  fiction;  fbr  though 
iperhaps  not  so  wmiderfiU  as  truth,  it  Is 
Just  as  institictive,  and  fiir  more  agree- 
able.  But  we  detest  *'Fieutious 
Votes;"  and  still  more  dowedetest 
the  senseless  jargon  which  we  have 
lately  heard  about  them.  There  are, 
however,  some  considerations  which 
at  present  almost  force  the  subject  up- 
on us ;  and  we  hope^  therefore,  that 
our  readers  will  bear  with  us,  while, 
in  a  very  few  words,  we  endeavor  to 
put  it  in  its  Just  liffht 

The  clamor,  then,  which  has  re- 
cently been  made  against  these  so- 
called  fictitioas  votes,  seem  to  us  not 
only  anrsasonable  and  unmeaning, 
but  of  a  tendency  the  most  dangerous ; 
tending,  we  thmk,  to  consequences 
whichliave  probably  never  been  con- 
templated liy  many  even  those  who 
lend  to  it  the  sanction  of  their  names. 
The  esuitff  of  it  can  hardly  need  to  be 
pointed  out  to  any  one  who  has  ob- 
served the  progress  of  political  events 
in  Scotland  (and  to  Scotland  we  shall 
confine  our  present  observatbns)  dur- 
ing Iheao  three  or  four  years  past ; 
th!^  are  to  be  found  in  the  natural, 
though  probably  to  many  persons  the 
onlooked-for  operation  of  that  great 
charter  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  the 
Beiorm  BilL  It  was  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  authors  of  that  measure, 
that  the  elective  franchise  should  be 
based  on  fbofe&tt— the  only  basis, 
flurdiyt  on  which  anv  sober-minded 
man  would  ever  wiui  to  see  it  rest 
Many  no  doub^  were  our  objections 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  object 
was  carried  into  effect  in  the  Reform 
act:  but  let  that  pass  ^  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  that  it  is  agreed 
oo  ail  hands,  that  property  doe$ 
finrm  the  foundation  of  our  present 
poUdcal  rights.  Now  it  is  quite  clear, 
that  property  has  ever  been  and  must 
ever  be  dnmrvative ;  and  it  u  equally 
clear,  that  if  political  influence  has  any 
relation  to  property  at  all,  it  must 
always  in  process  of  time  come  to  bear 
eiU»lerably accurate  proportion  to  it. 
Wliile  the  country  was  yet  reeling 
ander  the  shock  which  its  whole  social 
fiabric  received  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  this  was  perhaps  less  ap- 
parent; but  the  experience  of  more 
recent  and  tranquil  years,  and  the  state 
of  parlies  at  the  present  moment,  n^ust 


convince  every  one  of  the  indestructi- 
ble strength  of  this  all- important 
principle.  Property  has  in  many 
places  resumed,  and  is  every  where  fM 
resuming  its  natural  and  legiiimate  in- 
fluence. Hence  the  recent  trium|te 
<^  Conservatism ;  hence  the  cheering 
prospect  of  a  return  to  peace,  order, 
and  good  Government ;  and  hence  the 
clamor  of  the  Whics  against  what, 
either  with  reckless  cusregard  of  truth, 
or  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, they  are  pleased  to  term  **ficti- 
tious  votes." 

No  one  who  considers  the  subject 
for  a  single  moment  can  doubt  that 
this  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  ^ 
outcrr  whidi  has  lately  been  raised  by 
the  Whip  on  this  subject;  for  in 
every  thmg  that  has  been  said  by 
them  as  to  fictitious  votes,  though  tlie 
meaning  is,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
last  degree  obscure  and  unintelligiUe, 
it  is  yet  quite  manifest  that  there  is  a 
constant  reference  to  those  cases  se- 
nerally  in  which  the  elective  franchbe 
has  been  obtained  with  the  avowed 
object  of  streng^ening  the  Conserva- 
tive interest  The  plain  English  of 
this,  of  course^  iust  is— **  we  teel  that 
the  property  of  the  country  is  against 
us ;  the  political  power  which  we  have 
obtained  by  means  of  other  influences, 
which  are  temporary,  precarious,  and 
unstable,  is  thus  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
u  rested  from  us,  and  this  must  be 
averted  just  by  the  dd  expedient  of 
rendering  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity hatful  to  another  portion  of  it" 
It  k  true  that  they  now  find  th^ 
selves  in  a  position  in  which  they  nei- 
ther know  to  what  portion  of  the  com- 
munity the  language  of  discord  can 
be  addressed,  with  a  due  regard  to 
their  own  safety,  nor  can  venture  to 
explain  against  what  portion  of  it  it  is 
directed :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
are  well  aware  that  the  answer  to  it 
may  be  the  answer  of  pure  Radical- 
ism ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  ibel 
that  any  attempt  at  explanation  must 
just  bring  them  at  once  to  the  lodi- 
crous  ackowledgment  that  they  ob- 
ject to  all  political  infiuence  whatever 
which  is  not  exercised  in  thdr  own 
fiivor.  Still,  however,  this  is,  and 
must  be,  the  true  meaning  of  all  that 
has  lately  been  said  on  this  subject  of 
^fictitious  votes  ;"  for  if  this  term  be 
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thus  applied  generally  to  cases  where 
votes  have  been  obtained  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  adverse  political  inte« 
rest,  we  would  beg  to  inquire  what 
other  ground  can  m  assigned  for  the 
application  to  such  cases  of  any  ex- 
pression implying  reproach  or  oblo- 
quy? No  man,  surely,  will  maintain 
ttiat  the  molioeM  from  which  property, 
or  any  right  with  regard  to  propety, 
may  have  been  obtained,  can  afifect 
the  nature  of  the  riprht  itself;  and 
rarely  no  one  professinff  liberal  prin- 
eiples  will  contend  that  me  acquisition 
or  such  a  right,  with  a  view  to  the 
elective  franchise,  and  thus, (^course, 
to  the  extension  of  the  constituency, 
and  the  enlar^;eroent  <^  the  basis  of 
our  representation,  is  not  rather  fraUe- 
«por%  than  blamable.  Neither  can 
any  one  contend  that  the  transfer  of 
such  rights  with  this  view,  provided  it 
be  a  legal  transfer,  is  not  a  fair  and 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  ri£[ht  of  pro- 
perty, and  a  faxt  and  legitimate  ex- 
tension of  pditical  influence.  And  if 
such  a  question  is  to  be  decided,  not 
on  its  own  principles,  but  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  practice  of  our  adversaries, 
surely  no  one  will  deny  that  they  have 
been  at  least  as  diligent  in  what  has 
been  termed  **  the  creation  of  votes 
fbr  part3r  purposes"  as  the  Conserva- 
tives— with  this  only  difference,  that 
as  the  property  of  the  country  is 
against  them,  probably  in  at  least  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one,  they  have,  of 
course,  found  this  source  of  influence 
limited  in  a  like  proportion. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  said, 
tiiat  all  parties,  whether  (Conserva- 
tives^ Whigs,  or  Radicals,  have,  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  been  equallv 
"  unscruptilbus  ;*'  and  that  they  all 
have  gone  ^to  the  very  verge  6k  the 
law."  But  we  confess  that  we  are 
quite  unable  to  perceive  why  anv  one 
should  have  the  slightest  "scruple"  in 
daiming  the  elective  franchise  in  any 
eircumstancesior  on  any  speciesof  right 
which  are  recognised  by  the  reform 
act  as  giving  him  a  Just  title  to  it ;  nor 
can  we  understand  why  any  one  should 
not  go  to  **  the  very  verge  of  the  law" 
in  such  a  case.  No  d  >ubt  there  may 
be  manv  questions  between  man  and 
man,  where  one  party  could  not  go  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  law  witnout 
committing  gross  injustice  to  thn  other 
party.  No  honest  man,  for  instance, 
would  go  the  very  verge  of  the  law 
in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  <^his 
just  debts.    But  why  any  one  need 


hesitate  in  taking  all  that  the  law  gives 
him  in  establishing  his  right  to  the 
elective  franchise,  we  own  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  most  stem  moral- 
ist would  be  able  to  assign  a  reaoon 
for  it. 

But  then  we  have  been  asked,  how 
can  you  defend  an  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  which  has  the  efifeet 
of  *"  swamping  the  real  constituency  ?" 
This  is  a  question  to  which  the  Whip 
have  of  late  perpetually  recurred  m 
this  discussion,  and  with  an  air  of 
simplicity  and  innocence  which  mi^ 
surely  touch  the  most  obdurate  bevt 
We  rear,  however,  that  even  this  ques- 
tion— the  last  refiige  of  a  losing  cause 
—will  also  meet  with  its  answer  with 
even  the  most  simple  of  their  auditors* 
And  that  answer  will  probably  s«g. 
gest  itself  in  the  fbrm  of  tbis  other 
question,  *<  What  is  die  real  constitu- 
ency 1"  Is  it  those  who  support  the 
Whigs?  or  those  who  support  the 
Conservatives?  or  those  who  support 
the  Radicals  ?  This,,  to  be  sure,  mi^t 
be  a  very  convenieot  definition  nn- 
any  one  of  these  parties ;  but  unludd- 
ly,  it  is  not  the  true  one.  The  true 
constituency  is,,  of  ooorse,  rast  another 
name  for  those  to  whom  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  given  by  the  Reform  bfll» 
and  who  have  availed  liiemselves  of 
tibat  right ;  and  how  it  can  be  said  that 
any  one  part  of  them  »  swamped  by 
any  other  part,  in  the  way  here  stated, 
is  quite  beyond  our  compvehension.  If 
there  has  been  any  swanping  in  the 
case,  it  would  be  eas^  to  show  it  has 
been  of  a  totally  diflmnt  description ; 
but  to  assert  thiit  any  number  of  ten- 
pound  voters— say,  a  hundred  of  them 
—are  swamped  by  the  addition  of 
another  hundred,  equally  respectable^ 
equally  intelligent,atndeoua1ly  capable 
in  all  respects  tojudge  or  public  aflhirs 
and  public  men,  seems  to  be  a  climax 
of  folly  such  as  probably  has  never 
before'been  attained  out  of  bedlam — 
where,  by  the  by,  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  a  favorite  theory  with  the 
inmates  that  the  minority  have  been 
"  swami^ed"  by  the  majority. 

On  this  part  of  the  question  it  is 
plain  that  much  might  be  said  of  fibe 
conduct  of  the  Wh&  party  as  aflbrd- 
ing  a  refutation  of  tneir  own  argn. 
meat ;  for  if  the  increase  of  votes,  in 
order  to  strengthen  political  influence, 
can,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  be 
represented  as  **  the  swamping  of  the 
true  constituency,"  how  (we   might 
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Mk)  do  they  hsppen  to  have  availed 
tbeiDselves  of  precisely  the  same  me- 
thod for  this  purpose  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  means  and  opportunities  1 
This,  however,  is  a  view  of  the  casd 
OD  which  we  shall  not  dwell ;  because 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this  or  any 

•  similar  question  ought  ever  to  be  dis- 
cusBed  in  the  spirit  of  mere  recrimina- 
tion. If  the  extension  of  Conservative 
influence  in  the  way  referred  to  is 
wrong,  we  have  no  wish  to  justify  it 
hjthe  conduct  of  our  adversaries ;  and 
we  will  therefore  not  refer  to  it  further 
than  as  it  not  merely  gives  an  extreme- 
ly bad  grace  to  all  that  they  have  said 
00  this  subject,  but  serves  nrare  cffectu- 
alljT  to  unmask  their  real  motives.  We 
desire  the  question  to  be  judced  of  on 
its  own  merits ;  in  other  words,  on  the 
principles  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  found- 
mg  our  political  rights  on  fbopbrtt; 
and  on  this  ground  we  feel  assured  that 
the  country  will  at  once  acquit  both 
parties  of  all  political  ^ilt  in  so  far  as 
they  have  merely  availed  themselves 
of  property  as  the  means  of  extending 
th^  political  influence. 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  cla- 
mot  of  the  Whigs  on  this  subject  is 
just  the  last  resource  of  a  beaten  party 
— beaten  on  the  very  ground  on  which 
they  probably  believed  that  they  had 
established  their  power  for  ever--and 
simported  for  ibe  present  by  influences 
which  must  likewise  speedily  give  way. 
We  admit,  however,  that  this  by  no 
means  decides  the  whole  question  with 
regard  to  ** fictitious  votes;"  though 
certainly  it  in  many  ways  goes  very  mr 
to  do  so.  The  inquiry,  however,  still 
remains — ^whether  there  is  just  ground 
for  asserting  that  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  Scottish  constituency  have 
obtained  the  elective  franchise  on  rights 
irhich— <^  coarse  on  very  different 
views  from  those  which  have  Just  been 
adverted  to— are  to  be  considered  as 

*  fictitious  ;"  and  if  so,  whether  there 
are  any  means  of  preventing  this  evil. 

Now  we  shall  immediatelyshow  that 
m  this  inquiry  the  whole  discussion,  in 
orderto  be  intelligible,  either  in  its  own 
natore  or  in  its  objects,  must  necessa- 
rilT  turn  on  this  one  point— namely, 
wl^er  suay  thins  has  been  left  undone 
whereby  a  **  fictitious  vote"  (according 
to  the  definition  weshall  presentlyaiye 
of  that  tenn)  may  be  detected.  We 
shall  demonstrate,  that  so  fiur  as  human 
mans  can  avail  for  that  purpose, 
mtking  has  been  left  undone ;  and  that 
any  mrther  legislative  enactment  on 


the  subject  must  be  vain  and  firuitless. 
Any  questi<Mi,  therefore,  as  to  the  fre- 

Suency  of  the  evil,  even  if  it  could  be 
etermined,  is  altogether  idle.  It  of 
course  necessarily  follows  from  what 
we  have  just  said,  that  no  such  question 
ever  can  be  determined ;  but  we  think 
we  may  venture  to  state,  there  is  rea- 
son  to  believe  that  it  is  extremely  tn- 
fireaucnt.  There  is  the  best  reason  to 
believe  this  that  the  case  admits  of. 
Every  vote  which  stands  on  the  regis- 
ter has  been  decided  by  a  competent 
court  to  be  a  good,  and  not  a  fictitious 
vote ;  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
it  can  thenceforth  he  alleeed  to  be  a  fic- 
titious is  this,  that  the  right  on  which  it 
is  founded  has  been  made  out  by  means 
of  fidse  evidence,  or  possibly  the  sup- 
pression of  true  evidence.  Now,  how  is 
It  possible  to  maintain  that  this  is  a  fire- 
quent  case?  We  shall  see  presently  that 
every  opportunity  is  given  to  object  to 
the  claimant's  rieht,  and  to  traverse 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported ; 
and  yet  that  evidence  (on  the  nature 
of  which  the  whole  question  dependfl|) 
has  been  held  by  the  proper  judicial 
authority  to  be  true  evidence.  In 
these  circumstances,  what  ground  any 
one  can  have  for  saying  that  the  evi- 
dence is  false,  we  cannot  imagine.  He 
may  have  good  ground  for  saying  this 
with  regara  to  his  own  case,  or  any 
case  in  which  he  himself  may  have 
given  false  evidence  in  support  of  a 
vote,  and  thus  become  prone  to  sus- 
picion of  others;  or  he  may  have 
such  ground  where  the  property  claim- 
ed on  is  his  own,  and  where  he  there- 
fore must  know  that  the  right  in  ques- 
tion is  not  possessed  by  the  voter ;  but 
how  there  can  be  such  ground  in  any 
other  case  requires  an  explanation 
which  we  have  not  yet  met  with.  No 
one  surely,  who  has  considered  the 
subject  for  a  moment,  can  say,  in  any 
other  case  whatever,  **(  can  prove 
that  your  vote  was  supported  by  folse 
evidence ;"  because  even  in  the  very 
limited  number  of  cases  in  which  there 
can  be  the  slightest  pretence  for  say- 
ing this,  it  is  clear  that  if  his  proof  had 
been  adduced  in  the  court  wnere  that 
evidence  was  admitted,  it  might  have 
been  met  by  counter-evidence,  by 
which  it  would  either  have  been 
neutralized,  or  outweighed,  or  proba- 
bly shown  to  be  unfounded.  Every 
one  who  is  in  the  least  d^;ree  ac- 

S minted  with  such  matters,  is  aware 
at  is  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe 
too  much  caution  in  relying  on  private 
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ijof^naatioD  iir  «uoh  ^MOSt  ia  oppoil- 
tion  to  the  deliberate  and  well  consi- 
dered judjfment  of  a  court  having 
both  parties  fairly  before  it*-ana 
where  any  one  says  in  the  face  of 
such  a  judgment,  that  he  knows  that 
fictitious  votes  are  prevalent,  he  proves 
merely  this,  that  ne  understands  no- 
thing whatever  of  the  sut^t.  The 
presumption  of  course  is,  that  there 
are  none ;  and,  as  in  every  case,  they 
involve,  in  one  shape  or  other,  tb^ 
guilt  of  false  evidence,  and  in  some 
cases  (as  we  shall  immediately  see)  the 
imputation  of  perjury,  or  a  readiness 
to  comnut  perjury  on  the  part  of  the 
voter,  we  think  that  no  one  whose 
mind  is  not  poisoned  to  a  hopeless  ex- 
tent, either  politically  or  morally,  can 
,/Bven  suspect  that  there  are  many. 

This,  we  are  assured,  is  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  the  subject  by  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Reform  Act,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  Courts  of  Registration 
which  constitute  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  operates.  We  firmly  believe 
that  the  welt-informed  portion  of  the 
"Whigs  thenDselveSfCmd  moreespecially 
those  of  the  legal  profession,  regard 
with  utter  contempt  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  fictitious  votes  as  a  seri- 
ous and  prevalent  evil;  and  that  as 
£)r  the  idea  of  legislative  interference 
on  the  subject,  it  has  never  once  enter- 
ed their  thoughts,  Many  of  them 
doubtless,  do  not  scruple  to  join  in 
^e  clamor  on  this  subject  as  a  means 
of  agitation;  but  we  are  convinced 
that  not  a  man  of  them  either  believes 
the  evil  to  be  frequent,  or  wiUiin  the 
reach  of  legislation. 

Sed  dis  aliler  vitwm,  A  discussion 
on  this  matter  has  recently  taken  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  it.  It  is  probable  that 
that  Committee  have  already  discov- 
ered the  impracticable  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  that  the  enemj  with 
whom  they  have  to  contend,  if  not  a 
vaere  shadow,  does  yet  not  readily 
assume  any  very  tangible  shape,  it 
is  not  irnpossible  that  they  may  find 
some  difficulty  in  discovering  what 
a  **  fictitious  vote"  really  is ;  and  hav. 
Ing  already  shown,  in  at  least  one 
important  respect,  what  it  is  mM,  we 
propose  nci^w,  for  their  information,  to 
tiirn  for  a  few  moments  to  that  other 
branch  of  the  Enquiry. 
/In  questions  of  this  dsaeripHoOt  we 


ought  nmei  to  iatm/L  tiiat  •^Defial. 
tions  are  dangerous  r  &Qd  we  beUeve 
that,  in  the  present  case,  it  will  be 
found  impoisitile  to  adopt  any  defini- 
tion which  is  altogether  free  fn>m  ob- 
jection. We  think,  however,  that  we 
shall  be  tolerably  safe  in  saying,  un- 
der certain  explanaliona  to  which  «e 
shall  immediatly  advert,  that  a  ficti- 
tious vote  is  one  where  the  voter  does 
not  possess  such  a  right  as  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Reform  Act  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  elective  franchise.  It 
will  be  observed  that  we  here  use  tiie 
word  **  right,"  and  not  the  word 
**  qualification ;"  and  we  do  so,  be- 
cause the  latter  term  includes  various 
circumstances,  such  as  value,  and  time 
of  possession,  which  do  not  seem  to 
form  proper  elements  in  this  questioo. 

The  rights  recognised  by  the  Re- 
form Act,  described  in  terms  wfai<^ 
though  no  doubt  very  general,  are  yet 
sufficiently  specific  tor  our  preseot 
purpose,  may  be  said  to  be  three  in 
number— property,  liferent,  and  ten- 
ancy. Now,  we  think  it  may  be  said* 
that  wherever  there  is  not  in  the  eve 
of  law  one  or  other  of  these  rights,  tbe 
vote  may  be  said  to  be  fictitioos ;  and 
that  no  vote  can  be  said  to  be  ficiitieus 
where  there  is,  in  the  eye  of  law  any 
one  of  these  rights. 

But  then  what  is  the  eye  of  brvl 
It  can  manifestly  be  nothing  else  thm 
the  Registration  Court  It  is  then 
that  it  must  be  determined  whether 
the  right  in  question  is  truly  a  rigkt 
of  property,  liferent,  or  tenancy ;  aad 
if  the  claim  be  brought  fairly  befoie 
it,  and  is  sustained,  it  is  ludicffous  to 
speak  of  the  vote  which  is  thus  creat- 
ed as  a  **  fictitious  vote."  We  need  not 
say  that  it  may  be  often  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  determine  whether* 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  cnae*  m 
right  really  exists  or  not ;  and  it  is 
always  a  purely  legal  question.  Tlie 
claimant  himself  can,  or  course,  fom 
no  satisfectory  opinion  on  it ;  he  mar 
even  think  most  unfevorably  of  fas 
own  clahn.  But  whatever  doubli 
or  misgivings  he  might  himself  eretetw 
tain  on  this  subject,  are  set  at  rest  hy 
the  judgment  of  the  pieper  eoart ;  aM 
untu  the  recent  damor,  we  had  ' 
gined  that  aU  complaints,  frooA 
ever  quarter,  were  thus  eet  at 
also. 

But  it  must  -of  ceone,  not  be 

polten,  that  in  order  that  this  c ^ 

fiold  true,  it  is  neoessary  tint  tihe  QMe 
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4tecild  b6  f^lf  ^i>fought  Iwfbre  tbe 
Court  of  Registration:  or,  ia  o^er 
wordfl^that  the  faotsof  the  case  should 
he  steled  truly.  It  manifestly  is  ooljr 
vnder  this  qualification  of  our  defini- 
Hoo  of  a  fictitious  vote  t!iat  any  such 
vote  could  hav«  an  existence ;  for  we 
hftTe  seen  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  on  the  true  facts  of  the  case  must 
it  oDoe  stamp  it  with  the  character  of 
legal  reality.  It  is,  therefore,  abso- 
k£3ly  necessary,  in  order  to  render 
a  vote  fictitions,  either  that  it  should 
have  been  suppo:  ted  by  false  evidence, 
or  that  there  should  have  been  a  sup. 
presaion  of  evidence.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  ficti- 
tious vote  without  this  ingredient  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  voter.  We 
riiall  imroedlatBly  see  that  in  many 
cases  it  implies  even  the  guilt  of  p^r- 
jwrif  on  his  part ;  and  we  think  it  can 
hardly  fhil  to  occur  to  our  readers, 
^at  if  those  gentlemen,  who  lavish 
so  much  **  eloquence'*  on  this  subject, 
aye  really  aware  of  tkese  circum^tan- 
oess,  it  says  but  little  for  their  own 
Boral  perceptions  that  they  should  be 
flo  unsparing  in  such  accusations, 
where,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
they  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  know 
them  to  be  well-founded. 

This,  then,  being  the  nature  of  a 
fictitious  vote,  let  us  now  see  whether 
we  have  been  correct  in  saying  that 
there  is  nothinp;  awantiilg  in  the 
Eeform  Act,  or  m  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  administered,  in  order  to 
pfevent  such  an  abuse.  This,  it  will 
easily  be  perceived,  is  in  truth  the 
eoly  practical  question  arising  in  the 
present  discussion. 

New,  it  will  be  plain  on  a  moment's 
leflection,  that  the  two  great  means  of 
•ecurity  against  fiilse  votes  are,  in  the 
Urst  place,  to  gve  publicity  to  the 
daima  for  enrdment;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  give  the  power  of 
deciding  on  them  to  able  and  upright 
Jimlges.  In  truth  we  cannot  thmk  of 
«ny  odm  means  for  attaining  this  ob- 
ject is  the  Reform  Act  then  defi- 
cient in  either  of  these  re«piM;ts! 

With  regard  to  the  publication  of 
Ike  claims^ In  order  that  every  one  may 
Iwve  an  opportunity  of  examining  and 
4i)]ecting  to  them,  and,  of  course,  of 
•cbecking,  as  far  as  possible,  any  fraud 
<cn  the  part  of  the  claimant,  it  would 
lie  quite  out  of  place  here  to  explain 
Hnb  ourious  mecnanism  of  lists,  sche- 
4nles,  church^doors,  schoolmasters, 
^ewn^lmtto,   and  sheriff-oleriEs,  by 


wfakh  the  Reform  act  professes  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  It  is  suffl- 
eient  to  say,  that  in  all  our  inquiries 
we  have  never  once  heard  a  word  of 
complaint  on  this  subject  except  from 
the  claimants  themselves,  or  a  surmise 
that  this  part  of  the  system  did  not  at 
leasA  woric  well  for  the  objectors. 

Then  as  to  the  judges  inour  Registra- 
tion Courts,  it  is  weU  known  that  they 
consist  of  the  sheriff  of  our  counties 
-^many  of  them  among  the  highest 
names  at  the  •Scottish  t>ar,  and  uU  of 
them  men  of  character  and  legal  ac- 
quirements— and,  what  is  most  import- 
ant, of  constant  judicial  experience. 
We  believe  there  is  not  one  among 
then)  who  does  not  fully  posst^ss  the 
confidence  of  all  parties  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  his  duties  under  the  Reform 
Act ;  and  we  have  never  yet  heard  a 
suggestion  of  any  other  class  of  men 
to  whpm  these  duties  could  be  so  safi)- 
ly  intrusted.  They  are  not  merely 
laborious  and  harassing  duties,  but 
they  demand  a  fiuniliar  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  our  le- 
galsystem ;  for  in  the  questions  which 
continually  arise,  both  as  to  doubtfal 
rights  and  doubtful  evidence,  there  is 
hardly  any  part  of  the  law,  even  the 
most  abstruse  and  complex,  which  te 
not  continually  put  in  requisition. 
Any  set  of  persons,  not  of  legal  habits 
and  experience,  who  should  attempt  to 
dmcharge  the  functions  of  a  Court  of 
Registration,  would  infallibly  make 
themselves  the  laughing-stock,  not 
only  of  the  Bar,  and  of  ullthe  inferior 
practitioners,  but  of  claimants,  objec- 
tors, and  public  in  general,  befbre 
they  had  gone  half  way  through  the 
first  claim.  They  would  pursue  iheir 
benighted  path  among  schedules,  ob- 
jections, dispositions,  wadsets,  precepts, 
procuratories,  infeflments,  bonds,  back- 
bonds, adjudications,  teinds,  feu-du- 
ties, and  teudal  casualties,  amidst  one 
uncea^ng  chorus  of  universal  mer- 
riment. We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  anforensic  portion  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  have  undertaken  to  invest 
tigate  this  subject  must  already  be 
fully  convinced  of  this,  and  wish  them- 
selves well  out  of  a  scrape  into  which 
nothine  but  the  inexperience  of  those 
with  whom  the  discussion  originated 
could  ever  have  involved  them« 

Why  is  it  that  we  advert  to  these 
things !  Not,  surely,  in  order  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  that  Committee^ 
which  includes  several  name^  of  the 
highest  reputation,  and  which  will,  do 
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doabtt  do  its  duty  in  dtnoMag  th6 

subject  as  wholly  impracticable,  be- 
fore they  have  broken  maoy  more  oi 
their  teeth  upon  it.  But  we  advert  to 
it  because  we  have  perceivedt  in  cer- 
tain instances,  a  disposition  to  enter  on 
the  purely  legal  details  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  pronounce  boldly  on  cer- 
tain claims  as  illegal,  not  only  in  man- 
ifest disregard  of  the  sacred  line  of 
demarcation  between  legislative  and 
judicial  functions,  but  in  utter  igno- 
rance oi  the  law,  or,  at  least,  with 
only  that  smattering  of  it,  which,  per- 
haps, is  still  worse. 

It  seems  to  be  thought,  in  such  in- 
stances, that  a  certain  degree  of  g^ene- 
ral  information  and  general  ability, 
without  legal  acquirements,  would  not 
merely  suffice  in  order  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  our  registration  judges, 
but  actually  form  a  sufficient  g^und 
on  which  to  review  their  decisions. 
There  appoars  to  be  a  sort  of  vague 
and  half-formed  notion  in  such  cas^ 
that  that  substantial  justice,  which  is 
due  botd  tp  the  claimants  and  to  the 
public,  depends  not  so  much  on  legal 
rules  and  principles,  as  on  a  sort  of 
off-hand  and  easy  application  of  what 
we  suppose  must  be  termed  **  plain 
common-sense.*'  Now,  we  need  hard- 
ly say,  that  this  notion,  though,  like 
every  thing  which  flatters  ignorance, 
it  may  have  a  certain  degree  of  popu- 
larity among  the  iffnorant,  contains 
wi^m  it  the  germ  of  all  iniquity.  We 
hope  that  we  speak  to  no  one  needing 
to  be  told  that  (even  if  we  were  to  put 
out  of  view  the  intricacy  of  legal 
rights),  we  never  could  preserve  for  a 
moment  the  purity  and  consistency  of 
justice,  without  not  mereljr  those  forms 
which  are  ancillary  to  this  object,  but 
of  those  legal  principles  which  are  the 
only  dress  in  which  justice  can  ever 
dwell  among  men.  Common-sense 
is,  no  doub^  not  only  an  excellent 
thing  in  itself,  but  the  chief  foundation 
oi  every  thing  else  which  is  excellent ; 
but  common-sense  without  law  could 
no  more  show  whether  certain  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  admitted  for  or 
against  a  claim,  than  it  could  sdve 
the  Binomial  Theorem.  The  only 
application  which  mere  common-sense 
can  possibly  have  to  such  cases,  is  to 
show  the  propriety  of  letting  them 
alone ;  and  leaving  them  to  those  who 
are  competent  to  the  determination  of 
them. 

We  have  said  that  the  decisions  of 
these  CkMirta  must  be  held  to  be  coiu 


elusive  as  to  the  TaaUly  oi  the  Tolsi 
created  by  them ;  so  long  m  least  as 
they  are  unaltered  by  a  competent 
authority.  We  have  no  wish,  there* ' 
fore,  to  speak  of  any  of  these  decisioiis 
even  with  that  approbation  whieh 
would  imnly  a  right  of  censure  if  we 
thought  tnem  wrong.  But,  without 
trespnassing  in  Hhis  way  on  the  sacred 
province  of  judicial  determinaxions, 
we  may  just  ask,  with  reference  toour 
present  subject,  whether  there  is  the 
slightest  reason  for  saying  that  our 
Registration  Courts  have  wiown  any 
favor  to  fictitious  votes?  Have  not 
many  claims  been  rejected  on  the  sole 
ground  of  their  being  fictitious?  And 
where  then  js  shadow  of  reason  ibr 
alleging  that  others  have  been  ad- 
mitted when  their  ficfitioos  character 
was  brouffht  into  the  view  of  the 
Court  ?  Our  reg]stratk)n  judges  can- 
not be  alle^d  to  have  acted  without 
discrimination  in  this  matter ;  and  we 
look  in  vain  far  any  argument  wfai<^ 
tends  to  show  that  they  have  not  dis- 
criminated  rightly. 

But  they  have  done  more  than  this ; 
they  have  given  to  some  of  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  Reform  Act  an  interpret- 
ation, as  to  which  we  believe  that  aU 
lawyers  do  hy  no  means  concur,  with 
the  express  view  of  preventing  ficti- 
tious votes.  We  shall  just  mention 
two  important  instances  of  this.  It  is 
well  known  to  every  lawyer,  that,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Reform  statute, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  wis 
contemplated  by  the  l^;islature  that 
an  objector  in  a  disputea  claim  should 
have  power  to  resort,  in  proof  of  his 
objection,  to  the  oath  of  tno  claimant» 
and  many  serious  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties have  been  stated  as  to  giving  to 
the  act  such  a  construction.  Never- 
theless, we  believe  that  one  and  all  of 
our  Courts  of  Registration  have  given 
their  sanction  to  this  mode  of  proce- 
dure; and  they  have  done  so,  of 
course,  from  an  anxiety  that,  in  eveij 
case,  the  whole  truth  snould,  as  far  as 
possible,bef\illy  elicited.  Every  lawyer 
will  at  once  understand  us  when  we 
say,  that,  by  most  of  our  registratioa 
lud^es,  this  species  of  evidence  ham 
been,  moreover,  adopted  on  principles 
which  render  it  much  more  unfiivor* 
able  to  tiie  claimant  than  if  it  were 
viewed  merely  as  an  **oath  of  refer- 
ence. ''  fifan3rpersons  mayprobablycoa. 
aider  this  mode  of  procedure  as  some- 
what  inquiiitorialt  and  object  to  it  oq 
that  ground;  but  noon6»surely»  wiU 
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^Ikm  tint  tbe  law  can  aibrd  any 
fiurtner  means  of  discovering  tlie  tmtn 
in  such  cases.  Any  one  who  sfaall 
say  that  he  desires  something  still  be- 
yood  this,  of  course  just  echoes  the 
old  oomplaint  of  the  God  of  Folly, 
that  man  was  not  made  with  a  window 
in  his  bresst 

Again,  k  is  well  known  to  be  a 
matter  of  moch  doubt,  whether  it  was 
intended  by  the  Reform  Act  that  the 
dght  of  a  daifloant,  after  he  had  once 
teen  admitted  to  Uie  register,  should 
ever  again  be  called  in  quesdpn,  un- 
less in  what  is  generally  termed  ~a 
<tenge  of  circumstances."  There  is 
no  part  of  the  Reform  law  which  has 
been  the  subjeet  of  more  dispute  than 
this ;  and  the  question  is  evidently  a 
most  important  one.  It  is  quite  dear 
that  much  iooonvenieace  and  hard- 
ship may  be  imposed  on  a  voter  in 
•allowing  his  ri^t,  year  after  year,  to 
te  broi^ht  into  question ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  many  lawyers  have  formed 
a  tdecably  decided  opinion  that  this 
is  not  authorised  by  the  statute.  Still, 
howevw,  we  have  been  told  that  most 
of  our  Registration  Courts  now  pto- 
ceed  on  the  opponfee  view  of  the  mat- 
tor;  and  they  do  so  plaudy  with  the 
view  of  preventing  fictitious  voles. 
They  thiaJc  ft  right  that  a  voter  who 
may  have  obtained  admission  to  the 
f^^flter  on  a  fictitious  title,  should  yet 
he  liable  to  be  ealled  to  aooount,  if 
aftarwards  this  should  at  any  time  be 
djMovered  or  suspected.  The  case  of 
every  voter  may  thus  be  thoroogfaly 
siAed  year  after  year;  nay,  year  after 
year  it  may  be  (mice  sifted ;  for  every 
sue  knows  that,  aflsr  a  judgment  m 
what  we  may  term  the  onfmai  Regis- 
tiaiioD  CkNJOt,  there  is  stilTopen  to  all 
parties  acaiart  qfappmU  consisting  in 
some  instances  of  three,  and  in  others 
foor  of  the  sheriflb  of  as  many  acyoin- 
ing  counties. 

What  more,  tiien,  can  the  most 
xealoBS  and  enteiprisinfr  of  our  Re-re- 
ibrmors  suggest  m  order  to  prevent 
fibe  alleged  evil?  It  cannot surdy  be 
contemplated  in  any  quarter,  to  intro- 
duce u  change  as  to  the  nature  c^  the 
rights  forming  the  basis  of  the  elective 
franchne;  for  no  man  can  dispute, 
that  tbe  rights  of  property,  liferent, 
and  tenancy,  are  just  those  which 
compfdiend,  and  certainly  they  do  no 
siore'than  comprehend,  all  the  real 
interests  of  the  country.  We  have 
indeed  Inard  scroeJnnt  surmises  as  to 
the  abolition  of  th^i^tnmt  qualiiea- 


tlon ;  probably  becauw  ft  fci  fanagined 
that  it  affords  peculiar  fhdlities  for  the 
creation  of  votes  for  what  are  termed 
**  pdtUoal  purposes"-*4n  other  words^ 
because  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
usual  methods  of  strengthening  and 
extending  the  wholesome  influence  of 
prc^rty.  Any  plan  ai  this  kind, 
nowever,  argues  such aprotound  igno- 
rance of  thewhole  stnicture  of  our  lend 
system,  that  if  ever  it  should  see  me 
light,  it  may  saioly  be  left  to  die  its 
own  natural  death  of  helpless  weak- 
ness, A  lifiMrentsr,  as  every  lawyer 
knows,  is  for  the  time  a  proprietor ; 
and  what  shodd  we  say  of  the  elective 
system  which  should  ezdude  hu  vif^ 
of  proprietordup,  while  it  admi&d 
that  of  nis  own  tenant?  Andyetthii^ 
in  a  legd  point  of  view,  fci  perhaps  one 
of  the  least  of  the  abmdhies  which 
would  aiise  from  any  such  change. 

NeiHur  can  ft  be  proposed  to  ren- 
der these  various  rights,  as  they  are 
reoognised  in  the  Refiorm  Act,  more 
defime.  It  is  {dainty  impassible  to 
define  them  otherwise,  &an  merely  by 
a  distiaet  statement  or«hem,«pplicahfo 
totheseverd  cases  in  which  they  are 
to  Ibim  the  ground  ofthe  qndifioation ; 
and  Qoone  pretends  that  this  in  gane- 
rd  is  not  done  in  the  Befonil  ^Act 
with  sufficient  accnmcy.  Amsmsrit's 
reflection  must  convince  every  oneitiiat 
the  d^bution  of  these  ridits  is  the 
province^  not  of  the  legislatare,  but 
of  the  law— and  U^etdbre,  of  oomae, 
of  the  judge  in  each  individud  case 
which  comes  beftire  him.  In  shortrft 
ii  sdC«fident,  that,  in  acaseof  4his 
desoription,  where  a  statute  has  eaiik 
marated  tbe  several  dghls  contem- 
plated by  it,  and  hasi  provided  a «ali- 
oient  legd  machiaeryfortheasosr- 
tdnmsat  and  detiemuoationof  them, 
the  Amotions  of  le|i^jlatiim  ara  sn- 


The  genttofloan  whointroduced  tiris 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons 
seems,  however,  to  have  adopted  a 
view  of  the  Reform  statute,  on  a  fKihit 
of  the  utmost  moment,  which,  if  it 
were  wdl-fiMiaded,  would  neoessarfly 
imply  dther  the  neoessfty  of  a  new 
enactment  declaratory  of  the  true  in- 
tention of  the  law,  or  that  our  Ragta- 
tration  judges  have  erred  egregiotj^y 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  act  as  it 
at  present  stands.  He  seems  to  MA 
that  h  is  not  contemplated  by  the  sta- 
tute that  peieons  shodd  be  adnattad 
to  th^  register  in  our  Scottish  coua« 
ties,  udess  they  posssssttie  qaatifioa- 
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tkn  of  reiidtnce;  and,  if  we  uoder- 
ttand  him  rightly,  he  is  diipoeed  to 
regard  as  more  or  less  ictitious  all 
▼otes  where  this  ^qualification  is  awant- 
ing.  We  say  *^moM  t>r  Jetf  icti- 
tious ;"  for  although  we  are  quite  at  a 
loss  to  undersland liow  the  question  at 
issue  can  be  viewed  as  a  qaestion  of 
**more  er  less^— how  there  can  be 
degr§e$  in  legal  rights— and  more  es- 
pmaUy  in  the  same  rights  ascertained 
by  the  judgment  of  the  same  Court»— 
such  is  the  only  meanioff  which  we  can 
find  in  this  gentleman's  language.  But, 
not  to  dwell  on  this  rather  startling 
circumstance,  we  would  |be^  to]  asl^ 
where  there  is  to  be  met  with,  either 
In  the  act  itself  or  in  its  history,  the 
lightest  authority  for  in  any  way 
speaking  of  resiaenoe  in  connection 
with  our  county  TOters?  So  fiir  is  it 
from  beinff  required  by  the  act,  that 
erery  one  knows  that  it  makes  a  clear 
distinction  en  this  very  point  between 
county  and  town  voters— with  respect 
to  the  latter  of  whom  it  demands  resi- 
dence within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
town  for  which  they  are  registered. 
We  hare  never  been  able  to  compre- 
hend very  distinctly  the  reasons  of 
this  last-meotiooed  provision  of  the 
statute,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  considered  as  altogether  consis- 
tent with  its  general  principles. 
There  may,  no  doubt,  be  good  reasons 
for  forbidoinff  nen-reridence  in  a  cler- 
gyman or  a  local  judee ;  but  why  per- 
eonal  presence  should  be  reqmrea  in 
<Mrder  to  give  a  right  of  votme— why 
our  town  constttoencies  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  pains  of  incubation,  not 
oaerdy  in  order  to  hatoh these  voteeat 
irstylxtt  to  keep  them  alive  ever  after- 
wards, has  always  been  to  us  among 
the  higher  mysteries  of  Reform.  But 
although  the  authors  of  the  statuto  may 
perha^  be  thought  by  many  to  have 
erred  in  thisinstonce,and  to  nave  im- 
posed  a  certain  degree  of  hardship  on 
the  non-resident  owners  of  property 
in  towns,  in  thus  excluding  them  from 
the  dective  franchise,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent,  on  a  moment's  thought,  that  they 
■ever  could  have  dreamt  of  extending 
.  the  same  principle  to  county  votors. 
For  whatever  may  be  the  mere  tJmory 
of  the  matter,  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
a  wide  practi<»i  diflforenoe  between  the 
two  cases.  Theie  are  persons  without 
number  possessing  property  in  the 
country,  whose  avocations  lead  them 
to  reade  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  towns ;  in  EdinbiuriB^  aloM, 


there  are  nrobably  some  thousands  of 
persons  of  this  description.  Woald 
any  man  seriously  propose  to  disfran- 
chise such  persons  (many  of  them  pss> 
sessing  laree  estates)  as  county  voten  T 
But  then  tne  converse  of  this  does  not 
hold  true :  there  is  no  very  inconsider- 
able number  of  persons  residing  in  the 
country  who  poneas  property  in  towns. 
This  is  the  first  and  by  iar  thei 


important  ground  of  distinctioa.  But 
fiuther,  there  are  many  persons  who 
possess  estates  in  two  or  more  counties, 
and  we  have  at  least  Sir  Boyle  Boche'ft 
authority  for  stating  that  they  cannot 
reside  at  the  same  time  on  more  than 
one  of  them.  Is  it  then  maintained 
that  a  great  landed  proprietor  sliould^ 
in  such  circumstances,  be  debarred  by 
residing  in  one  county  fhxn  voting  in 
any  o&t  ?  that  a  score  of  ten-pound- 
ers,  deriving  their  daily  bread  from 
him,  and  as  many,  of  his  own  tonantvyr 
should  reioice  in  the  elective  franchise^ 
and  that  he  should  be  for  ever  exclud- 
ed from  itt  But  the  absurdity  which 
is  here  so  manifest,  does  not  arise  to 
any  considerable  extent  froma{^lying 
the  principle  in  question  to  town  vo- 
ters :  for  tnere  are  no  great  number 
of  persons  who  possess  property  in  twa 
or  more  different  towns^  And  this*, 
therefore,  is  the  second  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  these  two-caees. 

If  we  remember  rigfatlyr  these  views 
were  expressly  stated  in  the  speech  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  tiie  day,  in  in^ 
troducing  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  so 
that  we  do  not  well  know  what  to  in- 
fer when  it  is  said  that  the  noo-resi* 
dence  of  county  voters,  if  net  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  act,  is  yetinoonaiBU 
ent  with  its  true  spirit.    Ndther  can 
we  understend  how  it  should  be  coo- 
sidered  as  derogatory,  or  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  resident  coaalitseiicy 
of  a  county,  to  possess  their  rights  in 
common  with  the  tum-resident  part  of 
it    The  latter  must,  firom  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  far  superior  in 
wealth,  station,  and  intelliflence,  to  die 
greater  proportion  of  the  focmer ;  and 
me  former  have  no  conceivable  imer- 
ests,  whether  of  a  puUie  or  a  private 
kind,  in  which  the  latter  do  not  faUy 
partkipate  with  them.     How  it  can 
be  thouffht  that  any  givoi  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  viUage 
have  reason  to  complain  of  fa^iaff  asso- 
ciated in  the  exercise  of  their  pUitical 
privileges  vrith  a  like  number  of  wn^- 
educatid  persons,  be  they  mertdiaiita* 
lawyen^  tradesmen,  or  gentlemaa  of 
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ind^pendeiit  fortuiie»  haviDg  their  or-  opponent  not  to  grapple  wkh  what  he 

diDary  resideDce  in  towns,  and  poe-  conceived  to  be  the  true  question  ;  and 

seasing  property  in  the  country,  is  a  he  therefore   not   merely    indicated 

question  which  far  transcends  our  fee-  his  views  as  to  that  general  principle 

ble  powers  of  reasoning.  We  would  by  of  non-residence,  of  which  we   have 

no  means  speak  of  the  one  of  these  just  spoken,  but  gave  several  inston- 

dasses  of  voters  as  a  more  valuable  ces  or  what  he  conceived  to  be  **fic- 


elsment  in  a  county  consistency  than 
the  other.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reform  Act,  we  must  hold 
that  they  are  both  valuable  elements 
in  it ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
sent  purpose  to  say,  that  they  have 
both  equal  rights,  under  one  common 
charter*  and  that  neither  of  them  can 
be  a^griev-ed  by  the  other  in  fully  ex- 
ercising these  rights. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  gen- 
tl^nan  whom  we  have  now  referred 
to  is,  at  least  in  one  respect,  true  to 
his  own  reasoning ;  for,  as  a  necessary 
and  obvious  consequence  of  his  views 
as  to  non-residencet  he  seems  to  ob- 
ject to  county  votes  on  the  kindred 
ground  of  plurality.    After  what  we 


titious  votes."  In  doing  so  he  has 
at  least  earned  those  acknowledg- 
ments which  are  due  to  an  adversary, 
who  places  the  question  on  grounds 
on  which  it  can  be  brought  at  once  to 
a  fair  arbitrement. 

Let  us  then,  for  one  moment,  con- 
sider these  grounds,  and  try  whether 
they  are  tenable.  He  mentions  seve- 
ral cases,  which  he  asserts  the  Regis- 
tration judges  to  have  decided  in  dis- 
regard or  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reform  law.  Now,  we  ask, 
what  is  his  authority  for  this  aaser- 
tion  1  or  on  what  ground  is  it  that  the 
judgments  of  a  competent  court  are 
thus  made  the  subject  of  censure  in  a 
purely   legislative   discussion?    Par- 


nave  just  said,  it  can  hardly  be  ne-   liament  has  delegated  to  the  Re^stra^> 

cessary  to  assiire  him,  that  he  has  been   "*"   '^      -   -^ ^ -•--^ — 

entirely  misinformed  as  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Reform  law  on  this  sub- 
ject— as   completely  misinformed   as 
he  appears  to  have  been  with  regard 
to  an  establiishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  votes— a  sort  of  paper-miT/  if 
we  understand  him  rightly  —  alleged 
by  him  to  exist  in  this  city.    We  have 
never  heard  of  such  an  establishment ; 
and,  on  applying  to  a  friend,   who 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  in8i)ectors 
of  factories  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
we  have  been  assured  that  it  has  no 
existence.    We  can  forgive  a  young 
Member  of  Parliament,  in  whom  we 
recognise   a  spirit,  talent,  and  elo- 
quence well  worthy  of  a  better  cause 
— ^for  the  intemperate  language  into 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  betray- 
ed, in  denouncing  this  imaginary  in 


tion  Courts  the  power  of  judgmg  in 
this  class  of  cases ;  are  we,  however, 
to  understand  that  it  has  both  delega- 
ted this  power  and  retained  it— re- 
tained it,  too,  to  the  effect  of  admit- 
ting the  most  unrestrained  condemna- 
tion of  the  decisions  pronounced  by 
them,  in  the  common  course  of  Par- 
liamentary debate  ?  If  we  are  to  have 
a  different  class  of  tribunals  for  the 
determination  of  such  questions,  let  it 
be  so :  when  any  arrangem^tit  to  this 
effect  is  proposed  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  whether 
it  would  transfer  the  juriMiction  to 
abler  and  better  hands.  At  present 
we  cannot  conceive  any  plan  by  which 
thia  would  be  accomplished.  But 
so  lone  as  the  jurisdiction  remains 
with  the  existing  courts,  we  think 
we  make  no  japreat  demand  on   the 


stitution ;  and  we  trust  that  he 'will  justice  of  Parliament,  in  asking,  that 
forgive  us  for  thus  saying  that  he  has  both  the  character  of  these  courts,  and 
Ix^n  grossly  imposed  upon  with  re-  their  decisions,  should  be  respected ; 
gard  to  it^probably  by  some  would-  and,  above  all,  that  they  should  not 
be,  witty  Conservative.*  be  liable  to  any  animadversion,  with 

We  are  bound,  however  to  thank  regard  to  which  there  can  be  the 
thb  gentleman  for  many  parts  of  his  slightest  ground  to  sumect  that  it  may 
really  clever  and  promising  speech ;  bejeven  tinged  with  political  feelin|;. 
fltul  for  nothing  more  than  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  so  clearly  illustrates 
the  danger  of  ever  forgetting  the  dis- 
tinction between  senatorial  and  judi- 
cial functions.    He  was  too  manly  an 


But  not  to  insist  farther  on  so  putin 
a  subject,  we  would  assume,  for  the 
instant,  that  there  is  no  irregularity  in 
bringing  the  judgments  of  our  registra- 
tion under  so  unusual  and  unoeremo- 
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nioinaq>eciet<^r6Tiew;  and  ajqpeal  to 
any  one  whofaasattended  tothe subject, 
whether  the  iostanoes  which  are  men- 
tioned by  this  gentleman  as  eases  of 
**  fietitious  votes,"  and  in  whidi,  there- 
fore, our  Courts  of  Res istration  must 
have  decided  erroneously,  are  cases  in 
which  any  lawyer  could  hesitate  for 
one  moment  in  coming  to  the  same  de- 
termination.  He  first  specifies  a  case 
of  joint  tenancy — and  what  we  would 
ask,  is  there  hi  the  Reform  Act  which 
prevents  the  admission  of  a  county 
claimant  on  this  ground  1  He  next  no- 
tices a  case  of  lite-rent  where  the  pro- 
prietor becomes  the  tenant ;  and  what 
kind  c^  law,  we  would  demandi  would 
that  be  which  should  limit  a  life-renter 
in  the  choice  of  his  tenant,  or  prevent 
him  from  letting  the  tenement  to  the 
proprietor  1  He  next  directs  our  indig- 
nation against  a  class  of  transactions  m 
which  the  whole  gravamen  of  the 
charge  seems  to  be  that  the  price  has 
not  been  actually  paid  down  in  money, 
but  that  the  right  (of  whatever  kina) 
has  been  transferred  on  the  receipt  of 
an  obligation  for  it.  Is  there  any  thinff 
more  comnKXi  in  practice  than  this  ? 
Credit  we  have  always  supposed  to  be, 
in  such  a  case,  just  the  same  as  money, 
if  the  party  interested  in  the  distinction 
between  them  who  chose  to  think  so ; 
and  any  interposition  <^the  law  in  such 
a  matter  would  be  at  least  a  novelty  in 
legislation.  These,  and  one  or  two 
other  oases  of  a  like  description,  on 
which  it  is  quite  needless  to  dwell, 
seem  to  us  to  be  so  entirely  without  ap- 
plication to  the  question  as  to  **  ficti- 
tious votes,"  that  we  cannot  explain 
why  they  should  have  been  referred  to, 
at  all,  except  on  one  kypothetis^  namely, 
that  throujKhout  his  whole  argument, 
and  therefore  in  the  citation  of  his  ca- 
ses, he  is  continually  haunted  by  his 
peculiar  liews  of  the  fictitious  quality 
offum-rMtdariM.  If  he  had  stated  in- 
stances in  which  claims  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  circumstances  where  the 
rights  on  which  they  were  founded 
were  plainly  defeasible  at  the  will  of 
the  grantee— or  Where  the  respective 
obligations  of  the  parties  were  nulli- 
fied by  the  other  legal  obligations— or 
geuerally,  where  they  could  not  be  at- 
tached by  the  creditors  of  the  claimant 
— though  we  might  not  have  much  ad- 
mired tne  propriety  of  such  a  statement, 
it  would  yet  at  least  have  been  intelli- 
gible ;  but  we  fairly  own  that  the  ca- 
ses which  he  enumerates  leave  no  other 


impression  OB  our  mind  but  that  whidi 
we  have  iust  mentioned. 

But,  then,  asks  some  simpleton-* 
imposed  on  probably  by  the  use  d  a 
Latin  phrase— is  there  no  such  thing 
as  bona  fides  with  regard  to  votes! 
and  will  it  be  maintslned  that  tku 
exists  in  the  cases  just  referred  to! 
To  this  we  might  perhaps  answer  by 
another  question,  and  demand  of  our 

Jiuestioner,  whether  it  is  in  Whi^  or 
!lonservative  votes  that  he  conceives 
this  to  be  so  essential  an  element ! 
For  it  is  manifestly  in  the  ^irit  of  this 
interrogatory  that  the  whole  of  this 
subject  nas  been  lately  dealt  with.  But, 
waving    this  Inquiry,  we   must   ob- 
serve, with  regard  to  dU  vcdea,  whe^ 
ther  Whig  or  Conservative,  that  there 
has  never  been  a  more  absurd  misap- 
plication of  any  term  than  in  this  in. 
stance.     We  cannot  ima^e   what 
bona  fides  can  have  to  do  with  a  mat- 
ter in  which  we  must  all  of  us  **take 
the  law  for  the  fact."    Suppose  a  case 
of  propertff^whBX  is  meant  by  saymg 
that  a  voter  is  or  is  not  a  oona  fide 
proprietor !    There,  maj,  no  doubt,  in 
many  cases,  be  a  question  as  to  whe- 
ther a  person's  possession  has  or  has 
not  b€«n  in  bona  fides,  with  a  view  to 
the  claims  which  may  arise  against 
him  on  his  being  found  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  competent  court  not  to  be  the 
true  proprietor.    In  such  cases,  the 
law  requires  a  reasonable  ground  of 
belief  of  proprietorship  on  Uie  part  of 
the  possessor,  in  order  to  protect  hira 
against  such  claims.    But  the  belief 
of  a  voter  on  the  subject  is  evidentlj 
a  matter  wholly  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  for,  in  becoming  a  voter,  he  just 
ascertains,  that  whatever  that  belief 
may  be,  he  is  proprietor.    He  learns 
that  he  is  so  in  the  e;jre  ci  law  and  a 
question  of  right,  let  it  be  remerobesr* 
ed,  is  in  such  a  case  purely  a  questioa 
of  law.    Even  supposing  a  claimant  to 
have  all  the  doubts  and  scruples  ima- 
ginable with  regard  to  his  claim,  he 
may  surely,  with  a  perfectly  safe  con- 
science,  go  to  the  registration  Court, 
in  order  to  be  there  informed  wb^her 
it  is  a  good  claim,  or  otherwise ;  and 
to  say  that,  after  his  right  is  consid^- 
ed  and  recognised  by  that  court,  lie 
does  n^  possess  a  bona  fide  vote,  is  to 
use  language,  of  which  we  are  quite 
unable  to  comprehend  either  the  k^gal 
or  the  moral  meaning.    If  tibaie    is 
any  moral  question  here  at  all,  it  is  oC 
course  settled  by  the  legal  Judgment  i 
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and  from  the  yerj  nature  of  the  case, 
it  can  obviously  be  settled  ia  no  other 


more,  then,  it  will  be  asked, 
wlHU  do6;3  the  Whig  clamor  on  this 
suMect  mean  ?  the  evil  is  doubtful  and 
onuequentt  and  there  is  no  remedy ; 
and  once  more  we  answer,  we  know 
not  what  it  meana^  unless  in  so  far  as 
it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  mere  agi- 
tation ;  but  well  do  we  know  to  what 
it  ttmds.  Its  obvious  and  direct  ten- 
dency just  is  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  our 
elective  rights  should  rest  on  no  other 
foundation  than  the  dignity  of  that 
common  citizenship,  of  which  every 
man  is  a  **hona  fide  proprietor. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  Is  the 
most  powerful  instrument  for  our  uni- 
versal-sufiErai^men  which  can  ever  be 
placed  withm  their  reach  ;  for  if  the 
alleged  evil  mu$t  be  cured,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  ihepn  is  the  true  and  only 
remedy.  So  long  as  a  property-qua- 
lificatKHi  exists,  the  abuse  in  question 
must  occasionally  exist  also;  and  those, 
therefore,  who  persist  in  saying  that 
the  abuse  is  intolerable,  ana  must  be 
removed,  ought  to  be  well  prepared 
for  the  answer  of  the  Radicals — **  Re- 
move,  then,  the  cause  of  it— abolish 
the  property-qualification.'*  Under 
our  present  system,  these  fictitious 
votes  are  weeds  which  will  always 
spring  up  here  and  there  along  with 
the  healthful  produce  of  the  soil,  from 
which,  however,  it  so  happens  that 
there  is  no  possible  means  of  distin- 
guishtng  and  separating  them;  if, 
then,  we  roust  get  rid  of  them,  how 
are  we  to  escape  the  truly  Radical 
conclusion,  that  both  should  be  rooted 
out  t<)ffether1  If  we  mint  extirpate 
these  few  small  depredators,  who  thus 
del^  the  mouse-trap— it  is  auite  clear 
that  we  must  take  the  Radical  plan 
of  doing  it,  and  pull  down  the  house. 
This  Is  a  view  of  the  subject  which 
seems  to  us  almost  too  plain  for  argu- 
ment ;  and  it  is  one  which  well  de- 
serres  the  consideration  of  all  who, 
from  whatever  motive,  have  lent  their 
coaotenance  to  this  foolish  clamor. 
Nor,  we  think,  can  it  be  necessary  to 
point  out  the  inevitable  effect  of  every 
th^  which  has  been  lately  said  on 
tkis  subject,  in  alienating  the  loWer 
daans  of  our  constituency  from  the 
present  elective  system.  If,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  truth  and  reason,  this  de- 
«sriptioo  of  persons  are  to  be  told  that 
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their  rights  are  nullified  by  the  intru- 
sion of  those  who  are  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  lawless  usurpers,  it  is  at  least 
not  the  £sLult  of  those  who  tell  them  so, 
if  they  are  not  thereby  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  pure  Radicalism.  They  are 
directly  invited  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
non^lectors,  in  order  1o  «•  redress  the 
balance"  which,  they  are  thus  asked 
to  believe,  has  been  disturbed  wrong- 
fully. 

Are  the  Whigs,  then,  prepared  to 
meet  the  question  of  universal  suffrage 
in  the  spirit  of  concession  or  of  deter- 
mined and  uncompromising  resistance? 
We  ask  this,  not  on  views  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  now  matter  of  his- 
tory, but  on  that  great  principle  of  the 
Reform  Act,  on  which  we  are  content 
to  take  our  stand  in  every  part  of  this 
discussion.  If  true  to  this  their  own 
measure,  their  answer  must  be,  that 
they  will  meet  it  as  a  question  breath, 
ing  national  pestilence.  If  so,  let 
them  then  beware  of  this  clamor  as 
to  "fictitious  votes,"  for  assuredly  it 
must  be  responded  to  by  the  voice  of 
Radicalism  as  by  its  own  echo.  They 
will  probably  answer,  that,  if  such  be 
the  case,  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Conservatives,  in  abusing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reform  Act.  To  this 
we  might  reply — waving  any  farther 
argument  as  to  "the  use  or  abuse"  of 
the  Act  as  to  this  matter,  and  any  far- 
ther remark  as  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  all  parties  with  regard  to  it— 
that  the  responsibility  rests  solely  with 
the  authors  of  that  measure,  who  must, 
of  course,  answer  for  at  least  all  its 
immediate  consequences.  Bat  why 
should  we  have  any  debate  as  to  the 
responsibility,  when  the  only  practical 
question  manifestly  is  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  order  to  avert  a  re- 
sult which,  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
is  equally  deprecated  by  both  parties! 
The  Whig  clamor,  which  so  oDviously 
tends  to  that  result,  is,  no  doubt,  to 
the  last  degree  foolish  and  unfounded, 
and  can  owe  its  progress  and  its  in- 
fluence only  to  noisy  irritation.  B  Jt 
It  needs  no  very  old  experience  to 
convince  us  of  the  momentous  conse- 
ouences  which  may  sometimes  arise 
from  as  slender  beginnings ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  Whigs 
and  Conservatives  are  equally  inte- 
rested in  abstainine  from  the  agitation 
of  this  most  unprofitable  and  imprac* 
ticable  question. 
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THE  EUlfENIDES. 

TBAKSLATBD  FROM  .SSCHTLUS,  BT  KB.  CHAFILUr. 
PSBSOMft. 

The  Pythian  Priestess, 

Apollo. 

Athena. 

The  Ghost  cf  Clttsmnestba. 

Hbeiiss,  <^  Mute  Character, 

Chorus  of  the  Erinvzes. 

Orestes. 

Areopagites,  Heralds^  Female  Escort,  ifc. 

ScsNB,  at  first  at  Ddphi^  t^rtoards  at  Athens, 

Ptiestess,    Earth,  the  first  prophetess^  I  worship  first,. 
Then  Themisr  who  succeediag  as  by  right. 
After  her  mother  filled  th*  oracular  throoe 
(So  the  tradition  runs),  and  uncompelled 
Basigned  it  freely  to  her  successor, 
In  onier  third,  another  child  of  Eacth, 
Titanian  Phoebe,  who  to  Phoebus  gave 
This  throne,  a  birth-giA,  and  his  name  from  hersi. 
He  left  his  Delian  rock  and  native  lake. 
Touched  at  the  shores  of  Pallas,  where  alone 
Ships  skim  their  way,  and  thence  in  pomp  advanced 
To  this  Parnassian  seat  and  region,. 
Hephffistus'  sons  his  escort,  pioneers 
That  let  daylight  intathe  salvage  gloom. 
King  Delphus  and  the  people  ot  the  land, 
On  his  arrival,  hailed  and  worshipt  him  f. 
Zeus  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  prophecjr^ 
Fourth  on  this  throne,  and  prophet  of  the  sire. 
These  powers  I  first  invoke  ;  and  next  I  name* 

Proneean  Pallas,  and  adore  the  Nymphs 

Who  dwell  within  the  deep  Corycian  caves^. 

The 'haunt  of  gods,  and  tKe  resort  of  birds. 

But  Bromius  owns  the  district,  nor  thereof 

Am  I  unmindful  ever  since  he  led 

His  troop  of  Mffinads,.  scheming  such  a  doom. 

For  Pentheus  as  the  huntsman  for  the  hare. 

The  founts  of  Pleistus,  and  Poseidon's  might 

Invoking,,  and  the  AlUacpompIisber, 

The  hiehest  Zeus,  I  now  resume  my  seat, 

A  prophetess — and  may  they  grant  me  now 

Better  success  than  all  my  §^»^  before ! 

If  any  Greeks  be  present,  let  them  comCr 

Settling,  as  is  our  custom,  by  the  lot. 

The  order  of  their  coming.    I  declare. 

E'en  as  tlte  god  inspires,  his  oracles. 

[She  enters  /As  Tentfle,  but  soon  returns  wM 
signs  cf  perturhitvm  and  terror,  • 

Hocrors  to  tell,  and  horrors  to  behold. 

Have  driven  me  from  the  temple.    Weak  andfaintH 

Unable  to  support  my  tottering  steps. 

Relying  on.  my  harids,  not  on  my  ^t, 

Catchinff  at  every  stay,  Vye  hurried  out. 
A  grey-head  woman,  Irighted  from  her  wit8,K^ 

b  notning— yea,  a.  very  ohMd  again  L 
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When  I  «aine  near  the  fiUeUcrowned  recessi 
I  flaw  a  blood-stained  suppliant  sitting  there, 
Ay,  at  the  very  navel  or  the  fane, 
Abomination  to  the  sacred  place ! 
With  gore  his  hands  are  drippioe,  and  he  holds 
A  swofd  drawn  newly,  and  an  ouve  branch 
Chastdj  en  wrapt  with  wool  of  whitest  fleece. 
So  &r  can  I  speak  plainly.    But  there  sleeps, 
On  seats  around  him,  a  most  wondrous  troop 
Of  women — Gknrgons,  I  should  rather  say«— 
Nor  yet  to  Qorgens  will  I  Kken  them ; 
They  more  resemble  those  whom  once  I  saw« — 
]>rawn  In  a  paioting  to  the  Tery  life, 
In  act  of  snatching  off  the  -meal  oi  Phineus, 
These  have  no  wings,  ^90  far  as  I  can  see- 
Black,  grim,  they  snore  with  snortioss  audible, 
And  from  their  eyes  distil  a  deadly  dew — 
Noiiue  Ubatioa ;  and  unfit  4heir  garb 
To  bring  befope  the  images  of  go^ 
Or  uader  roofs  of  men.    Such  sisterhood 
I  never  saw,  nor  any  land  can  boast 
It  reared  them,  and  not  have  to^^roan  for  it 
But  this  eoncems  the  master  of  the  temple ; 
He  is  a  healing  prophet  and  a  seer. 
And  for  all  elM  the  cleanser  of  their  homes. 

[Exit  Prieite$$.    The  scene  ehanget/ram  Ike  owter 
court  to  the  interior  efike  Tm^.    Oxisns  ie 
eeen  on  ike  Ompkahut  ike  Chmu  €f  Branms 
eUemng  around  htm,  Afollo  standmg  kjf  kim^ 
and  HxRMBS  in  tke  badcgrmmd. 
AjfoOo.  I  never  w3U  betrav  thee— ever  neac^ 
J  will  assist  thee,  and  though  far  away. 
Be  never  gentle  to  thtne  enemies. 
Thou  seest  these  firantic  ones,  o'erta'en  with  sleep, 
And^heavily  they  sleep,  foul  grey-head  crones, 
flags,  antiqueonaids,  with  whom  nor  god,  nor  man, 
Nor  beast  o'  the  field,  has  ever  intercourse. 
Fm  very  mischief  were  they  bom,  so  dwell 
In  darkness,  subterranean  Tartarus, 
Abhorred  of  men  and  of  th'  Olympian  gods! 
Fly,  notwithstanding,  nor  be  faint  of  heart. 
For  they  will  chase  thee  o'er  much-trodden  earth, 
A  weary  continuity  of  land. 
Beyond  the  sea,  mm  sea-girt  shore  to  shore. 
Fhint  not,  nor  prematurely  think  c^  rest. 
But  seek  the  city  of  Pallas,  and  there  sit, 
And  round  her  ancient  image  cast  thine  arms. 
Appeasing  words  and  judges  for  the  nonce, 
.And  means  to  save  thee  we  will  there  provide, 
For  I  persuaded  thee  to  slay  tby  mother. 

Ores.  Thou  knowest,  kine  Apollo !  not  to  do 
fmustice,  to  which  knowledge  square  thy  deed — 
Thjr  DiigHbt  is  able  to  redeem  its  pledse. 

ApoL  Kemember !  let  not  fear  subdue  thy  mind. 
Hermes !  my  brother,  Guider  ri^tly  named, 
Be  thou  his  guide,  and  through  his  course  direct*him. 
E'en  as  a  shepherd  tends  bis  fleecy  charge; 
Fbr  Zeus  respects  thy  rightful  privilege. 
That  briogetli  good  luck  to  the  ways  of  men. 

[Exit  Orestes,  conducted  b^  Hsaifss.   Clytsmhes-    » 
tba's  Okoet  4Mppe&r$  at  tome  distance  from  Apoixa 
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Ohost.  And  will  ve  sleepi  What  need  have  I  of  sleepers ! 
By  you  neglected*  ^mid  tlie  dead  reproached 
Because  I  &lew  him  I  roam  to  and  iro; 
And  for  my  sake,  for  me  who  suffered  so  modit 
E'en  from  my  dearest*  not  a  god  is  wroth 
That  I  was  slain  by  matriddal  hands. 
Ye  see  these  bloody  gadies  on  my  breast^ 
For  your  minds'  eye  loolcs  cleaiiy  out  from  sleep— 
But  mortals  have  no  foresight  in  the  day. 
Ye  many  a  time  have  tasted  offerings 
I  made  to  soothe  you,  brewed  with  hooey  pure» 
Wineless  libations,  night-feasts  of  the  hearth* 
Solemnized  at  your  own  peculiar  hour, 
When  no  god  else  receiteth  sacrifice : 
All  this,  I  see,  ye've  trodden  under  foot ; 
For,  like  a  fawn,  he  bath  escaped  away, 
And  iightl]^  from  the  net  bath  bounded  of^ 
With  infinite  derision  mocking  you. 
Hear  me,  as  ye  would  one  that  for  his  life* 
His  very  soul  is  pleading,  so  I  plead — 
Hear,  heed  me,  subterranean  goddesses ! 
I,  Clytemnestre,  call  you  in  a  dream. 

Ay,mutter!  for  your  man  is  fled afhr ; 

My  foes  have  found  kind  patrons  of  their  prayers. 

Deep  is  your  sleep— ye  have  no  ruth  for  nne* 
Ana  the  detested  motW-slayer  flees. 


Exclaim  ye  in  your  sle^  t  will  ye  not  up  ? 
What  else  but  mischief  have  ye  ever  done  1 


[Thnf  cryMcf  •'Mr 


inijfcrf^iaagwii^ 


Sleep  and  Fatiffue,  well-yoked  conspirators. 

Have  spoiled  these  fell  she-dragons  of  their  strength. 

[Theif  $cream  out,  9HU  skepin^t  as  ihtmgh  in  marmdi  tffktir  ifctfa. 
Char.  Give  heed !  seise  him !  seoe  him !  seize  nini  ( 
Seize  him !  seize  him !  seiae  bim !  seize  him  1 

Qho9L  Your  prey  ye  are  pursuing  in  adream* 
And  cry  out  like  a  hound  taat  never  quits 
Thougnt  of  the  chase  and  its  anxiety. 
What  do  ye?  rise !  nor  let  fatisue  o'ercome  yoti» 
Nor  sleep  take  firom  you  luiowfodge  of  your  loss. 
But  with  my  just  reproaches  fret  your  bvers ; 
To  the  right-minded  they  are  quickening  goads. 
Up  and  away !  and  with  a  second  chase     • 
Pursue  him !  with  the  hot  blast  of  your  lungs 
Breathe  on  him !  with  the  bloody,  fiery  steam, 
Hang  on  his  tail,  o'ertake,  waste,  wither  him ! 

[The  QImI  disappeara-^he  hmim  of  ike  Chonu  tUmrU  mp. 
Awake,  and  awake  thou  her  as  I  wake  thee. 
Dost  sleep  ^  arise !  shake  sleep  off!  let  us  look 
If  of  this  prelude  any  part  is  vain. 

[TherMffik$  CkoruB  slmt^t^ 
Ckor.  Ah  !  ah !  ye  cods!  we  have  endured 
Toil  and  trouble  all  in  vain ; 
A  mischief  hardly  to  be  cured— 

Hard,  my  sisters  to  sustain. 
Subdued  by  sleep  we  lost  the  prey- 
He  burst  the  net  and  fled  away. 
Ah,  son  of  Zeus !  thou  art  a  thief: 
Youngling,  thou,  hast  trampled  on 
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Orey  goddesses,  and  given  rdief 

To  a  mother-slaying  son. 
A  god  has  ta'en  him  from  our  siffht. 
And  who  will  say  that  this  is  rignt? 
A  stern  Reproach  in  dreams  drew  near, 
And  smote  us,  like  a  charioteer, 
With  a  goad  that  made  us  shiver 
Underneath  the  heart  and  liver. 
We  feel  the  chill  the  wretch  deplores, 
Whose  hack  the  public  beadle  scores. 
Such  things  our  young  gods  do,  by  might 
Prevailing  wrongly  over  right : 
Plain  the  tripod  is  to  see 
Dripping  with  sore  entirely ; 
And  e'en  earth^  navel^«)ne  retains 
Murder's  abominable  stains. 
Thyself,  a  prophet  too !  the  guilt  incurring, 

Pollution  to  thy  hearth  hast  brought ; 
Human  respects  to  law  of  gods  preferring. 

Setting  the  ancient  Fates  at  naught. 
Apollo,  stern  to  me,  shall  never  save  him. 

Nor  under  earth  shall  he  be  free ; 
Another  blood-avenger  there  shall  have  him. 
And  cling  unto  him  after  me. 
Aptd.  Out  of  my  temple  I  instantly  begone ; 
Away  !  quit  the  prophetical  recess. 
Lest  ye  receive  a  serpent  wineed  and  white. 
Whizzing  in  fury  from  my  golden  string. 
And  from  the  pain  thereoi  disgorge  the  foam, 
And  clots  of  gore,  which  ye  have  sucked  from  men. 
It  is  not  fit  ye  should  approach  thb  fime. 
But  go  where  eyes  are  gouged,  and  heads  chopt  off^ 
Throats  cut,  and  roan's  due  propagation  marred, 
By  blotting  out  his  organs  of  increase, 
Where  wretches  perisn  by  dismemberment 
And  stoning,  and  are  heard  the  piteous  moans 
Of  men  immiled.    Such  is  your  festival. 
And  thererore  ye  are  hateful  to  the  gods. 
But  all  the  fashion  of  your  visaee  shows 
Your  nature.    It  beseeroeth  such  as  you 
To  make  your  habitation  in  the  cave 
Of  the  blood-lapping  lion,  not  to  haunt 
T^  court  of  oracles,  pollution  foul 
To  all  those  near  you.    Hence,  ye  wandering  goats, 
That  have  no  keeper :  for  of  such  a  flock 
NojkkI  can  entertain  a  friendly  thought. 

Ckor.  Now  hear  us,  King  Apollo,  in  our  turn : 
Thou  art  not  an  accomplice  in  these  deeds. 
But  art  the  head  and  front,  sole  cause  of  them. 
ApoL  How,.pray  ?  speak  so  far  as  to  answer  this. 
dhor.  It  was  thy  oracle  that  bade  him  take 
His  mother's  life. 
ApoL  To  take  and  send  his  sire 

-     The  retribution  due  to  him ;  why  not  1 

Chor.  And  pledged  thee  patron  of  the  blood  new  shad. 
Am?.  I  chargednim  hither  come  for  expiation. 
CSor.  And  doei  thou  blame  his  escort ! 
Apt^  'TIS  not  fit 

You  should  approach  this  temple. 
Ckor.  'Tis  our  charge. 


mo  Tke  JStoncnute.  [If  srekt 

Ami,  What  is  your  charge  %  declare  jour  noble  office ! 

dhor.  We  hunt  the  mother<^ayer  from  his  home. 

Apol.  Shall  not  the  husband-slayer  also  be 
Under  the  ban  of  shedding  kindred  blood? 
The  sanctions  then  of  Hera,  who  presides 
O'er  marriage,  and  of  2eus,  are  derogate, 
Henceforth  of  none  account ;  your  argument 
Doth  gentle  Cytherea  no  less  wrong, 
From  whom  accrue  to  men  their  best  delights. 
The  bond  of  natural  law  'twixt  man  and  wife, 
The  marriage-bed  is  greater  than  an  oath. 
When  iustice  guards  it.    If  on  some  of  those, 
Who  slay  their  kin,  ye  never  look  in  wrath. 
Exacting  not  the  pains  and  penalties, 
I  do  deny  ye  hunt  Orestes  justly. 
In  his  case  I  perceive  you  much  incensed, 
But  in  the  other  marvellously  meek. 
But  Pallas  shall  take  cofpoizance  of  this. 

Chor.  We  will  not  quit  the  man. 

ApoL  Pursue  him  then. 

Add  toU  to  toil. 

Chor.  Disparage  not  our  province. 

Apol.  I'd  not  accept  it  as  a  gifl—to  keep  it. 

Cfhor.  Forsooth  thou  art  noighty,  near  the  throne  of  Zeua : 
But  his  own  mother's  blood  incites  us  on, 
And  Justice  cries  out  **  aim !  "  to  our  pursuit. 
And  we,  like  huntresses,  will  chase  him  down. 

Apol.  And  I  will  aid  him,  and  deliver  him. 
The  wrath  is  dread,  among  both  gods  and  meDt 
For  a  neelected  suppliant's  injury,  , 

If  I  should  willingly  abandon  him. 

[Thescene  is  changed  to  the  Tsmple  ofthe**  Ladf  Aihem  "  ai  Athens. 
A  comiderable  interval  cftvne  must  he  suppoted  to  elapee  between  ike 
flight  ofOKBBTEa  from  Delphi,  and  his  arrival  at  Athene^  hi$  ap- 
powted  *«  city  of  refuge,** 

Ores.  Here  b^  Apollo's  order  am  I  come : 
Lady  Athena !  piteously  reoeive 
One  hunted  by  th'  Avengers,  it  is  true, 
But  no  petitioner,  with  unclean  hands. 
For  cleansing  rites :  for  th'edge  is  taken  off 
Of  my  pollution,  and  its  trace  worn  out 
Bv  travels  among  men,  and  at  their  homes. 
Obedient  to  the  voice  of  oracles, 
Apollo's,  I  have  passed  o'er  land  and  sea. 
And  to  thy  house  and  image,  goddess !  corner 
And  for  a  final  sentence  here  attend. 

Enter  ihe  Ebinntes.       ^ 
Leader  cfthe  Charm.  Here  is  the  trail  plain  of  our  liigitiTe; 

Fcdlow  the  dumb  Informer,  a  sure  guide. 

For  as  the  ^uick  hound  tracks  the  wounded  fiiwn. 

We  trace  him  by  the  blood  and  drops  of  gore. 

But  my  flank  pants  with  very  weariness : 

For  I  nave  ranged  o'er  every  spot  of  eartn, 

And  without  wings  luive  flown  across  the  sea; 

No  slower  than  a  ship,  pursuing  him ; 

And  now  the  wretch  is  cowerins  hereabout* 
Cflbor.  The  smell  of  human  blood  doth  cheer  me^ 

Assurance  that  my  game  is  near  me. 

Look  ye  here,  and  mk  ye  Ibere, 

Here  and  there  and  every  where^ 
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Lest  the  motber-alayer  flee, 
And  awbile  unpunished  be. 

Here  he  finds  help,  and  twining  round 
Athena's  Image  would  submit 
To  trial  for  the  murder  done. 
In  vain— the  blood  is  on  the  ground  I 
Once  shed,  who  can  recover  itl 
The  red  dew,  once  outpoured,  is  gone. 
Come !  for  thy  marrow  and  th j  blood 
Must  be  our  odious  draught  and  food. 
Come,  impious  victim !  hither,  hither ! 
The  red  roam  from  thy  limbs  we  drink ; 
Come  with  us  while  thy  pith  we  wither ; 
Then  to  the  nether  torment  sink. 
The  due  retribution  paying 
For  thy  impious  motner*slaying. 

And  thou  shalt  see,  if  any  other, 
To  ffod  or  stran|;er,  sire  or  mother. 
Hath  done  despiteous  wrong,  how  he 
Must  pay  the  penalty —like  thee. 
For  Hades  underneath  the  ground 
A  strict  Examiner  ia  found. 
And  all  deeds  of  mortal  kind 
Sees,  and  writes  them  in  his  mind. 

Ores.  Instructed  in  misfortunes,  I  have  learned 
In  my  experience  many  cleansing  rites, 
And  know  where  to  be  silent,  where  to  speak ; 
Wise  teacher  in  this  matter  taught  me  words. 
The  blood  that  was  upon  my  hand,  now  sleeps, 
My  mother's  blood — ^the  stain  washed  out,  is  eone ; 
It  was  removed,  while  fresh,  at  Phoebus'  hearUi, 
fiy  purifying  blood  of  slaughtered  swine. 
^Twere  long  for  me  to  tell  how  many  hosts 
I  have  approached  with  harmless  intercourse; 
Time,  growing  old  with  them»  wears  all  things  out. 
Athena,  of  this  land  Queen  paramount. 
With  accents  of  clean  lips,  i  now  invoke 
To  come  my  Helper  ;  so  shall  she  obtaiui 
And  without  war,  as  firm  allies  for  ever. 
Myself  m^  country,  and  the  Argive  race. 
Whether  m  liby a  oj  her  natal  stream. 
The  stream  of  Triton,  combating  on  foot, 
Or  in  the  battle-car,  she  aids  her  friends. 
Or  else,  like  a  field-marshal,  she  surveys 
The  old  Phlegrffian  plain— though  far  away, 
By  virtue  of  her  godship  still  she  hears — 
Oh  may  she  come  to  free  me  from  these  plagues ! 
Leader  cfthe  Chorus.  Neither  Apollo,  nor  Atoena's  might 
Shall  set  thee  free,  but  must  abandon  thee 
To  perish,  knowing  not  one  thought  of  joy. 
Our  food  till  thou  art  shadow  without  blood. 
Thou  dost  not  answer  me,  scorning  my  words. 
Devoted  victim !  set  apart  for  us ; 
Whfle  living  thou  shalt  feed  us,  nor  be  slain 
At  any  Altar :  hear  our  bindine  hymn. 

Chir.  Come,  sisters !  let  us  hand  in  hand 
Now  chant  the  weird  and  mournful  song, 
Recounting  how  our  awful  band 
Feribrms  what  doth  to  us  belong, 
Just  judees  in  th'  ailairs  of  man. 
No  wiwi  to  him  whose  hands  are  dean  t 
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He  goes  through  life  without  a  han : 
But  who  has  great  transgressor  been, 
like  this  lost  wretch,  and  strives  to  hide 
His  bloody  hands,  shall  by  his  side 
Find  us,  to  witness  for  the  dead 
And  for  the  blood  that  he  hath  shed. 
Exactors,  to  the  slayer's  cost. 
Of  vengeance  to  the  uttennost. 

Night !  mother  night !  from  whom  we  had  our  being 

To  punish  quick  and  dead,  the  blind  and  seeing, 

Hear  us !  I^tona's  Imp  hath  ta'en  away 

With  scorn  and  bold  contempt,  our  cowering  prey» 

The  victim  vowed,  who  with  his  own 

ffliould  for  his  mother's  blood  atone. 

Over  the  victim  chaunt  the  strain. 

Distraction,  Frenzy  *s  feverous  fire, 

Hymn  that  never  is  sung  in  vain. 

And  never  sung  to  dainty  lyre. 

With  power  to  shrivel  and  to  bind 

The  spirit  of  the  blasted  mind. 

For  all-pervading  Fate  did  spin  of  old 
This  very  lot  for  us  to  have  and  hold. 
That  whosoever  shall  his  hands  imbrue 
In  kindred  blood,  we  must  the  wretch  pursue. 
Till  he  eo  down— dead  though  he  be. 
He  shall  not  find  himself  too  free. 
Over  the  victim  chant  the  strain. 
Distraction,  Frenzy's  feverous  fire. 
Hymn  that's  never  sung  to  dainty  lyre. 
With  power  to  shrivel  and  to  bind  . , 

The  spirit  of  the  blasted  mind. 

This  lot  to  us  at  birth  was  ratified. 
But  to  forbear  Immortals :  side  by  side 
No  fellow-feaster  e'er  have  we, 
Nor  lot  nor  part  in  garments  white. 
Houses  to  ruin  utterly 

We  choose :  when  Mars,  grown  tame  to  sight. 
In  social  life  shall  slay  a  friend. 
Then  we  pursue  him  to  his  end. 
And  hunt  him  down,  though  he  be  stout, 
Nqt  leave  him  till  we  blot  him  out. 

From  these  our  cares  we  would  the  gods  exclude. 

Nor  have  them  on  our  privilege  intrude, 

Nor  question  our  accusing  plea. 

To  deal  with  the  blood-dripping  race 

High  Zeus  abhors ;  while  ever  we 

Leap  on  the  wretches  from  our  place. 

And  with  the  heavy-falling  heel 

We  dash  on  them— to  those  who  reel. 

And  drag  their  tripping  limbs  and  slow. 

Wo!  wo!  intolerable  wo ! 

The  high  renown  of  men,  in  life  auzust. 
Melts  under  ground,  decaying  in  the  oust. 
And  drops  away  as  we  advance 
In  solemn  black  with  hostile  dance. 

Nor  he  that  falls  his  wretched  plight  discoveiv, 
Vain,  senseless  fool !  such  darkness  o'er  him  hovers  f 
While  through  the  house,  with  many  groans, 
A  Bid  and  misty  Rumor  moans; 


For  we  are  akUfiil  to  denial 
And  to  e£feot  whate'er  we  plan* 
Of  ill  deeds  awtbl  memories, 
And  hard  to  be  appeased  bj  man. 
Our  office,  heaped  with  scorn  end  alifh^ 
We  minister  by  sonless  light, 
From  gods  ape^  and  rough  we  be 
To  those  who  see,  and  cannot  see.  ^ 

Is  therea  living  man  can  hear 
Our  charge  by  ftle  and  gods  assigned* 
And  not  withm  hi:^  inmost  mind 
Our  office  and commisrion  fear! 
An  honorable  lot  we  hold, 
The  ancient  lot  we  held  of  old. 
Though  it  fall  to  us  under  ground 
In  the  dark,^sunless,  drear  profound. 

[  AiTEHBiiA  eppMrr  in  e  ckBtnU  eni  •ligkl. 

Aik  I  heard  an  InTocation  from  afer, 
E*en  firom  Soamander,  wheie  I  was  engaged 
Taking  possession  of  th'  allotted  land 
(Forestalling  others)  which  the  Achfloan  chiefii 
Assigned  to  me,  a  choice  part  of  their  spoil, 
A  fi^for  ever  for  the  sons  of  Theseus. 
Whence  in  my  chariot,  yoking  vigorous  steeds, 
I've  come  with  speed  unwearied,  without  wings, 
Mj  figis^wil  spread  rustling  to  the  bieeae. 
But  seeing  these  tmearthlv  visitanis, 
I  nothing  fear  indeed,  but  Wonder  nts 
And  watches  on  my  eye-lids.    Who  are  yet 
And  who  art  thou,  thatsittest  by  my  statue  1 
Speak !  ye  wild  forms,  like  no  begotten  kind* 
Nor  ffoddesses  observed  of  the  gods, 
Nor  human  shapes.    Bet  without  cause  of  Uame 
HI  words  'gainst  others  are  without  exoiss^ 
Uttered  unjurtly :  Themis  likes  it  not. 

Char.  Daughter  of  Zeus!  in  one  word  hear  tk^  whale; 
We  are  the  daughtersof  the  gkxNBiy  Nighl» 
Called  *<  Imprecations'^  in  our  homes  below. 

Atk,  I  know  your  race  and  titles. 

Ckor.  Leam  beaidaa 

Our  attributes. 

AOi.  I  would  be  i^adly  taught 

By  a  dearteadber. 

Ckor.  We  espel  firom  home 

Blood-guilty  men. 

Aih.    ,  Where  ends  their  banishment } 

Ckor.  Where  joy  is  evermore  a  thing  unknown. 

Ath.  Chase  yethis  man  to  such  a  banishment  1 

Ckor.  He  slew  his  mother. 

AtL  Was  he  not  compelled  • 

By  other  terror,  if  he  did  it  not? 

Ckor.  What  should  compd  a  man  to  such  a  deed! 

A^.  Two  parties  h^re— I've  only  heard  eoe  side. 

Chor.  He  will  not  take  an  oath  that  we  propose, 
To  swear  his  innocence,  nor  offer  one 
For  us  to  swear  his  guilt  by. 

Ath.  Ye  prefer. 

It  seems,  the  show  of  justice  to  the  thing. 

Chor.  Since  thou  art  wise,  make  this  appear  to  us. 

Aih.  What  is  not  just  should  not  prevail  hy  oaths. 

Chor.  Decide  then  by  straightforward  course  of  law. 
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AOl  Will  you  submit  your  case  to  my  diiaotiont 

Ckor.  Since  we  respect  thy  wortii  on  worthy  grounds, 
How  should  we  not  1 

AA.  Speak,  stranger  t  in  thy  tun. 

And  answer  for  thjrself ;  thy  country,  race, 
And  fortunes  tell ;  and  then  rebate  this  charge, 
If  confident  in  thy  own  cause  as  just. 
Thou  whtchest  here  my  statue  by  my  hearth, 
Ixion-liice,  a  suppliant  purified : 
Answer  distinctly  to  these  several  points. 

Oris.  First,  Qeen  Athena !  to  the  kst  I  speaks 
And  thy  concern  on  that  pdnt  will  remove* 
The  blood-stain  ia  no  longer  on  my  hand. 
Nor  is  thy  statue  by  my  touch  defiled. 
Let  this  be  proof:  the  law  expressly  says. 
Those  under  ban  of  their  blood-guiltiness 
Must  never  speak,  till  they  be  nurified 
With  blood  of  sucklings  sprinkled  over  them* 
Near  other  temples  was  I  long  since  cleansed 

S  means  of  victims  and  of  running  streams, 
is  point  is  answered.    With  respect  to  kin, 
i  I  am  an  Argive,  son— -thou  knew*st  my  sire— 

Of  Agamemnon,  glorious  Emperor 
Of  the  sea-host,  with  whom  thou  didst  expunge 
The  city  of  Ilion,  destroying  Troy. 
Betummg  from  the  wars,  in  his  own  house 
He  perished  foully :  in  a  fraudful  net 
lly  dark-souled  mother  snared  and  murdered  him : 
The  bathing-room  was  witness  to  the  deed. 
And  I,  returning  home  from  banishment,  r 

An  exile  all  the  intermediate  time, 
Blew  her  who  bore  me— I  deny  it  not — 
Exacting  blood  for  blood,  hers  for  my  sire%i 
Apollo  was  the  mover  of  my  act. 
Forewarning  me  of  woes,  heart-piercing  stings. 
Should  I  sit  still  and  leave  the  ffuilty  free. 
The  deed  was  done,  jud^  wheuer  well  or  ill ; 
To  thy  decision  I  subnut  myself. 

AtK  The  matter  is  too  great,  if  any  man 
Think  to  adjudge  it ;  nor  befits  it  me 
To  give  a  judgment  in  a  case  of  blood. 
But  I  receive  thee,  and  especially 

^ly  other  claims  allowed  to  my  protection), 
suppliant  purified  by  cleansing  rites. 

To  whom  my  city  can  attach  no  blame. 

Nor  may  these  awful  ministers  of  F^te 

Be  lightly  sent  away ;  should  they  not  gain 

The  victory,  tiiey'il  drop  down  on  the  soil 

Their  venomous  distilment,  plague  and  death ; 

Yet  to  dismiss  them  is  impossible. 

But  since  this  bolt  hath  hitherward  been  shot, 

I  will  appoint  and  institute  a  court. 

To  try  blood-pleas,  an  ordinance  for  all  time- 
Mean  while  collect  your  proofs  and  witnesses, 

The  means  of  coming  to  a  just  conclusion. 

The  worthiest  of  my  people  will  I  choose^ 

And  come  with  them,  who  shall  decide  this  cause, 

Transgressing  not  their  oath  in  thousht  or  act  [Emt  Atemmju 

*  Char,  Now  for  the  fhll  of  ancient  uiws, 

i  Should  victory  crown  the  oause 

I  Of  the  wretch  that  slew  his  motiier. 

I  Sinceiiiseasy  thingto  do, 
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This  deed  shall  spirit  many  another 
To  do  the  like : 

With  groans,  and  not  with  laughter, 
Shall  parents  their  own  children  view, 
And  cniidren  their  own  parents  strike, 
Now  and  hereafter. 

No  wrath  for  such  deeds  shall  there  be 

From  the  Msnad  Watch  that  see 

All  that  men  do.    We  will  loose 

All  sorts  of  death  among  the  nations. 

Then  while  their  troubles  grow  profuse, 

Wave  upon  wave. 

Men  shall  tell  what  deeds  unkind, 

What  wrongs  they  suffer  from  relations  ; 

And  help,  they  vamly  hope  to  have. 

Look  for  but  not  find. 

In  misfortune's  desolation 
Let  none  make  this  invocation : 
**  Alas !  oh  Justice !  oh  ye  thrones 
Of  the  Avengers !"    Thus  with  groans 
It  may  be  some  father  calls. 
Or  some  mother  newly-bleeding, 
In  her  dying  anguish  pleading. 
Since  the  house  of  Justice  faib. 

Sometimes  shall  a  wholesome  Terror, 
Thouffht-inspector,  keep  from  error 
Him  that  respects  it.    For  'tis  good 
When  Wisdom  comes  in  Sorrow's  hood. 
But  when  license  is  begun. 
And  the  pampered  heart  elate. 
Who  then,  wnether  man  or  state. 
Who  will  worship  Justice  ?  none ! 

The  life  that  owns  no  wholesome  cheek. 
Nor  that  which  to  a  master's  beck 
Looks  evermore,  thou  shalt  not  praise. 
By  God's  decree  the  mean  is  best. 
And  different  things  in  different  ways 
He  still  inspects ;  to  truth  confest 
My  word  agrees — for  insolence 
Is  own  child  to  Irreverence ; 
And  from  the  sound  mind  springs  no  less 
All-loved,  all-wished-for  happiness. 

By  all  means,  furthermore  I  say 
Due  reverence  to  Justice  pay ; 
Nor  trample  with  a  godless  foot 
Her  altar — with  an  eve  to  gain. 
For  punishment  shall  come  to  boot ; 
Th'  appointed  end  doth  still  remain. 
And  tnerefore  let  a  man  respect 
The  awe  of  parents,  nor  neglect, 
As  host,  the  nospitable  dues. 
Nor,  as  a  guest,  hearth-claims  abuse. 

The  man  without  compulsion  Just, 
Who  by  these  rules  preserves  his  trust, 
Unprosperous  shall  never  be. 
At  least  ne'er  ruined  utterly. 

But  the  bold  trafficker,  that  only  cares 

To  stow  his  contraband,  promiscuous  wares^ 
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ShftU  lose  himself  and  cargo,  when  the  ^pde. 

Fraught  with  his  doom,  shall  overtake  his  sail. 

fiut  in  the  whirlpool,  in  his  need. 

He  calls  on  those  who  do  not  heed, 

For  God  laughs  at  the  violent, 

Who  thou|;ht  not  such  predicament 

Awaited  him,  Fate's  doomed  and  harnessed  slave ; 

Dashed  on  the  rock  of  Justice,  the  swoln  wave 

He  cannot  breast,  and  with  his  pride  f\ill.blown 

He  siuks,  unwept*  unhonored,  and  unknown. 

[Athena  enters  at  the  head  of  the  iwehe  Areopa- 
gites,  wiho  take  their  seats  in  the  Orcheetra. 
Ath,  Give  notice  herald !  keep  in  bounds  the  people ; 
Filled  with  man's  breath,  let  Tiiscan  trumpets  utter 
Air-piercing  tones,  and  hush  the  multitude. 
Silence  behoves,  while  sits  this  Consistory, 
Both  that  the  folk  may  learn  my  ordinance. 
And  that  the  cause  be  rightly  tried  and  judged. 

[Atollo  appean  on  the  8tMge. 
Chor.  Deal,  King  Apollo !  with  thine  own  afiairs ; 
Why  meddlest  thou  with  thisi 

Apol,  I  am  come  to  witneM 

For  the  defendant,  am  his  advocate : 
I  his  blood-cleanser,  he  my  guest  and  suppliant ; 
He  slew  his  mother,  but  the  blame  is  mine, 
I  urged  him :  introduce  the  suit,  Athena ! 

Juh.  Begin  ye—tbr  the  plaintiff;  speaking  first, 
Shall  clearly  to  the  court  declare  the  facts. 

Chor,  Though  we  are  many,  we  will  speak  in  brief. 
Now  answer  in  thy  turn,  and  word  for  word ; 
Didst  slay  thy  mother  t 
Ores.  Yes!  I  own  the  deed. 

Chor.  This  is  one  fall  of  three. 
Ores.  Boast  not  o'er  me 

Before  I'm  thrown. 
Chor.  Tell  how  thou  didst  despatch  hor.J 

Ores.  I  stabbed  her  with  my  sword. 
Chor.  At  whose  suggestioa  1 

Ores.  This  god's,  by  oracle ;  he  is  my  witness. 
Chor.  What !  did  the  prophet  bid  thee  slay  thy  mother  f 
Ores.  Yes !  and  I  never  have  repented  it. 
Chor.  But  shalt,  if  thou  art  cast. 
Ores.  I  fear  it  not, 

My  father  sends  me  succor  from  his  tomb. 
Chor.  Trust  in  the  dead,  thy  mother  dead  ^  thee ! 
Ores.  The  murder  that  she  did  was  twice  p^ution. 
Chor.  How!  let  the  judges  hear. 
Ores.  She  slew  at  once 

My  father  and  her  husband. 

Chor.  Thou  art  living, 

But  she  paid  life  for  life. 

Ores.  Why  spared  ye  her  1 

Why  did  ye  not  pursue  her  while  she  lived. 
Cmor.  The  man  she  slew  was  of  no  kin  to  her. 
Ores.  Am  I  akin  to  her? 
Chor.  How  dse.  Aseaasio! 

Did  she  within  her  girdle  nourish  theet 
Dost  thou  renounce  a  mother's  dearest  blood  I 
Ores,  Apollo  I  witness  for  me,  and  explain^ 
If  just  my  bloody  deed,  how  it  was  just ; 
Ixur  I  deny  it  not :  but  if  my  act 
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Seem  just  to  thee,  or  not,  declare  thy  mind. 
That  i  may  plead  it  to  these  justicers. 

Apd,  To  thisffreat  Council  I  address  myself; 
Nor,  prophet  as!  am,  will  falsely  speak. 
Whether  of  man,  of  woman,  or  of  State, 
I  never  uttered  any  oracle, 
But  what  th'  Olympian  Father  ordered  me. 
Think  of  the  might  of  that  Authority ; 
Just  as  'tis  mighty,  and  obey  the  Sire : 
An  oath  transcends  not  his  prerogative. 

Chor,  Zeus,  as  thou  sayest,  gave  this  oracle, 
That  he  should  disregard  his  mother's  claims, 
Exacting  vengeance  tor  his  father's  blood. 

Apol.  Tis  not  the  same  thing  for  a  princely  man. 
Advanced  by  Zeus  to  royal  dignities. 
To  perish,  that  too  by  a  woman's  hand. 
Not  by  a  shaft  from  Amazonian  bow. 
But  how  it  was,  hear,  Pallas !  judges  hear ! 
When  from  his  expedition  he  returned. 
With  greater  eains  of  honor  and  of  spoil 
Than  his  best  lovers  hoped,  she  welcomed  him. 
Attended  at  the  bath,  and  o'er  him  threw. 
As  he  slept  out,  a  richly  broidered  robe 
That  had  no  outlet,  in  whose  cunning  folds 
She  shut  him,  smote  him  !  So  the  mighiy  fell. 
The  top  gf  admiration,  most  augusr. 
The  captain  of  the  naval  armament ! 
I've  spoken  of  that  woman  as  she  was. 
To  prick  you,  judges,  to  a  righteous  wrath. 

Chor,  Zeus  makes  account,  then,  of  the  father's  fate, 
Yet  did  his  own  old  father,  Chronus,  bind : 
This  disagrees  with  that ;  it's  not  so,  judges  ? 

Apol  Abominable  monsters !  hate  of  gods  I 
Bonds  may  be  loosed,  and  healing  be  applied, 
The  binder  and  the  bound  be  reconciled. 
But  when  the  dust  has  on(;e  drunk  up  man's  blood* 
There  is  no  resurrection  for  the  dead. 
For  this  my  father  made  no  remedy. 
But  all  things  elso  disposes  as  he  wills, 
Settles,  displaces,  turns  them  up  and  down. 
This  way  and  that,  unwearied  in  nis  might. 

Chor,  How  thou  dost  stretch  the  point  for  his  acquittal! 
Shall  he,  when  he  has  spilled  his  mother's  blood, 
In  Argos,  in  bis  father's  palace  dwell  ? 
What  public  altar  shall  he  worship  at  ? 
The  luitral  water  of  what  guild  approach  ? 

Apol  Mark  how  correctly  I  will  speak  to  this. 
A  mother  is  not  generating  cause. 
But  the  receiver  of  the  child  called  hers. 
She  as  a  stranger  for  a  stranger  keeps 
The  germ  as  a  deposit,  and  ra  time. 
When  no  blight  falls  on  it,  she  brings  it  forth. 
In  proof  of  this,  there  may  a  father  be 
Without  a  mother:  we've  a  witness  here ; 
Athena,  daughter  of  Olympian  Zeus, 
Though  such  a  shoot  as  never  goddess  hore^ 
Nor  shall  hereafter  bear,  was  never  shut. 
Nor  nurtured  in  the  darkness  of  the  womb. 

▼OL.  XLI.  34 
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Thy  people*  Pallas,  in  all  other  things 
will  I  make  great,  according  as  I  can. 
And  I  this  suppliant  to  thy  temple  seot* 
That  he  and  hiH  posterity  might  be 
Bound  in  alliance  to  thy  citizens. 
Through  all  timc^  fuithruUy  and  lovingly. 

Alh,  Enough  :  vote,  judges,  as  ye  truly  think. 

Chor,  Our  shaAs  have  all  been  shot,  but  we  remain 
To  hear  the  sentence. 

Ath.  Threat  ye  I    In  what  way 

May  I  content  you  ? 

Chor,  What  ye  heard,  ye  heard ; 

Vote  from  your  conscience  and  revere  your  oath. 

Aih,  People  of  Attica !  and  judges,  met, 
The  first  time,  to  decide  a  caum  of  blood, 
Learn  now  what  institution  I  have  made. 
This  council  shall  among  the  sons  of  ^geus 
Flourish  in  honored  perpetuity. 
And  ever  hold  their  sessions  on  this  hill. 
The  station  once  of  the  bold  Amazons, 
When  they,  from  a  brave  envy,  hither  marched 
To  war  with  Theseus ;  here  they  pitched  their  teDts» 
And  built  a  tower  against  his  citadel. 
And  sacrificed  to  Mars,  whence  was  derived 
The  name  this  hilly  rock  retains,  Mnrs'  hill. 
By  means  of  this  same  council,  now  installed^ 
A  reverence,  and  a  fear  allied  thereto, 
Shall  check  my  citizens  from  doing  wrong. 
While  thev  from  innovation  ^ard  their  laws. 
If  one  pollutes  clear  water  with  foul  streams, 
He  cannot  drink  there.    Nor  wild  anarchy, 
Nor  rule  of  despot  do  I  recommend. 
But  a  sound  government  placed  in  the  meao. 
And  not  to  cast  away  a  wholesome  fear. 
What  man  is  ever  just  who  nothing  leara? 
But  if  ye  dread  the  throned  Majesty 
Of  Justice,  in  its  guard  shall  ye  possess 
A  bnlwark  of  the  country  and  the  state, 
Such  owns  no  people  else,  not  e'en  the  realm 
Of  Pelops,  nor  the  Scythian  fiir  remote. 
Such  is  this  court  which  now  1  institute, 
Quick  to  just  wrath  and  incorruptible, 
A  wakeful  guardian  while  ye  sleep  in  peace. 
Mv  exhortation  to  tlie  future  points. 
Observe  it,  citizens !    Now,  iudges,  rise. 
Take  up  the  ballot,  and  each  give  hb  vote. 

Fearing  the  oath  ye  swear  by.    I  have  said.  , 

\The  Ai-eopagiies  rise  in  succession,  take  each  a  hoBatfiram  Aci 

allar,  and  drop  U  into  one  nr  other  of  the  ttoo  wmt»       Wksa 

the  twelfth  hae  dropt  hie  into  the  urn,  Athera  itdms  mme  f^^m 

the  attar,  and  holds  it  in  her  hand,  I 

Chor,  Respect  us,  or  our  visit  shall  become 
A  bitter  visitation. 

ApoL  And  I  charg[e  yoUf 

Respect  the  oracles  of  Zeus  and  nune, 
Nor  make  them  ineffectual. 

Chor,  To  thy  province 

Cases  of  blood  belong  not ;  staying  here, 
Thou  wilt  no  longer  Se  a  prophet  pure. 

Affol,  Was  the  Sire  wrong  to  purify  his  suppllantt 
The  rash  Ixion,  the  first  homicide  1 
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Ckor.  Say  on :  but  should  we  foil  of  justice  here, 
We'll  hauot  this  land  in  very  bitterness. 

ApoL  Ye  scorned  of  gods,  both  of  the  older  race, 
And  younger,  I  shull  gain  the  victory. 

Cfunr,  So  in  the  house  of  Pheres  didst  thou  gall 
The  Fates,  and  get  a  mortal  nmde  immortal. 

Apol.  Is  it  not  just  to  aid  a  worshipper, 
And  most  when  in  his  extreme  need  he  prays? 
Chor,  By  taking  in,  forsooth,  old  goddesses, 
Those  anci«nt  goddesses,  deceived  by  wine ! 
AvoL  Ye  presently,  forsooth,  shull  lose  your  causey 

And  so  be  sick,  and  bring  up harmless  venom. 

Ckor.  Since  thou  young  god,  insultest  them  are  old. 
We  wait  to  hear  the  sentence,  as  in  doubt 
Whether  or  not  to  rage  against  the  city. 

Atk.  Tis  mine  to  tell  the  sentence.    I  reserve 
My  ballot,  and  Orestes  shall  obtain 
The  benefit  thereof,  the  votes  being  equal : 
For  roe  no  mother  bore.    My  father's  wholly, 
I  am  altogether  on  the  father's  side, 
Preferring  Uie  male  gender  heartily, 
Save  that  1  marry  not.    Nor  of  the  wife 
Make  I  account,  that  impiously  slew 
Ber  k>rd  and  husband,  overseer  of  home. 
With  equal  votes  Orestes  is  acquitted: 
Tarn  out  the  ballots  ye,  whose  oifice  'tis. 
Ores.  Phoebus  Apollo !  which  way  ends  the  suiti 
Chor,  Night !  gloomy  mother  Night !  dost  see  all  this'. 
Ores.  Death  now  by  hanging,  or  the  light  ot  life ! 
Chor.  Honor  established  or  f*  ^r  ever  lost ! 

[ ThehaHoU  are  turned  out  and  counted. 
ApoL  Count  ye  the  ballots  with  exact  precidon ; 
Where  principle  is  not,  ^reat  mischief  follows. 
One  vote  may  ruin  or  raise  up  a  house. 

Atk.  He  is  acquitted,  for  the  votes  are  equal.  

[She  givee  her  ballot  m  favor  o/Obbstes. 
Ores.  Oh,  P&llas !  that  hast  saved  my  house  and  me, 
Restored  me  to  my  country  and  my  home; 
**  Again  an  Argive,  in  his  rolher's^state 
He  flourishes,*' shah  some  Hellenian  say — 
To  Pallas  and  Apollo  thanks !  and  thanks 
To  the  Third  Saviour  and  Deliverer ! 
That  sways  all  things,  respecU  the  Other's  cause, 
And  saves  me  fr.im  my  mother's  advocates. 
But  to  this  land  and  people ;  ere  1  go, 
By  a  dread  oath  I  bind  myself  and  heirs, 
TiULi  never  Ar^ve  Chief  shall  hither  lead 
With  hostile  aim  his  well-appointed  troops. 
For  I,  though  in  the  tomb,  will  make  repent 
The  rash  transgressors  of  my  present  oath. 
By  misadventures  and  perplexities. 
Discouraging  their  paths  with  fearful  thoughts, 
With  onoens  dire  their  pafisase  over  streams. 
But  if  they  justly  act,  and  alway  honor 
The  city  of  Pallas  with  alliance  true, 
I  will  regard  them  more  benignantly. 
Farewell,  ihou  and  thy  people !  give  your  foes 
Inovitable  falls !  and  for  yourselves 
Mblj  ye  win  safety !  glory  !  victory !  [Exit  OKisns. 

Uhior.  In  the  pride  of  your  cause, . 
Though  you  jger  he  be. 
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Ye  have  trampled  the  old  laws. 

And  ta'eo  them  from  me. 

Despised  and  degraded, 

My  office  invaded, 

With  deep  indignation, 

Without  re»!rvalion, 

I  drop  from  my  wound 

A  hlight  on  the  ground. 

No  bud,  and  no  blossom, 

No  leaf  for  the  trees ! 

No  child  for  the  bosom. 

No  pet  for  the  Icnees ! 

Let  it  forth  on  the  soil, 

A  blotch  and  a  boil. 

To  bring  to  death's  portal 

Whatever  is  mortal. 

Should  I  groan  1  let  them  groan, 

Who  must  i»ay  for  the  slight, 

For  the  scorn  has  been  shown 

To  the  Daughters  of  Night. 

Aih,  Take  not  this  grief  too  heavily  to  heart, 
B«  comforted ;  ye  su^red  no  defeat ; 
The  votes  were  eaual,  and  ye  had  no  wrong. 
From  Zeus  himself  clear  testimony  came, 
His  prophet  was  the  witness,  that  Orestes 
Should  be  acquitted  for  his  bloody  deed. 
Hurl  not  your  bolts  of  wrath  against  this  land. 
Nor,  letting  fall  the  drops  of  deities, 
CauHC  a  seed-blasting  blight  of  barrenness. 
Pure  altars  shall  ye  have  with  splendid  seats. 
And  in  high  honor  held,  I  promise  you. 
Shall  own  the  goodly  region's  secret  depths, 

hor.  In  the  pride  of  your  cause. 
Though  younger  ye  be, 
Ye  have  trampled  the  old  laws, 
And  ta'en  them  from  me. 
Despised  and  degraded. 
My  office  invaded,  • 

With  deep  indignation. 
Without  reservation, 
I  drop  from  my  wound 
A  blight  on  the  ground. 
No  bud  and  no  blossom. 
No  leaf  for  the  trees ! 
No  child  for  the  bosom. 
No  pet  for  the  knees ! 
Let  It  forth  on  the  soil, 
A  blotch  and  a  boil. 
To  bring  to  death's  portal 
Whatever  is  mortal. 
Should  I  groan  ?  let  them  groan. 
Who  must  pay  for  the  slight. 
For  the  scorn  has  been  shown 
To  the  Daughters  of  Night. 

Ath.  Ye  are  not  dishonored  ;  with  excess  of  wrath 
Mar  not  man's  earth  with  wounds  incurable. 
I  too  rely  on  Zeus,  and  of  the  gods, 

S^hat  need  to  say  it  1)  only  I  may  use 
e  keys  of  bis  reserved  treasury. 
Wherein  he  keeps  his  sealed  thunderbolts. 
I  have  no  need  of  them — but  be  advised. 
Nor  on  the  ground  cast  forth  the  rash  tongue's  fruit. 
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Whose  issue  is  that  nothing  shall  go  well. 
Lull  the  sharp  rage  of  vour  tempestuous  ire, 
And  be  my  honored  fellow- residents : 
Ye  shall  acknowledge  my  advice  is  good, 
When  ye  receive  the  first  fruits  of  the  land. 
Offerings  for  hopes  of  children,  and  the  dues 
For  consummation  of  the  marriage  rites. 

Chor,  Must  I  to  this  submit. 
Dishonored  in  my  age, 
Nor  have  revenge  for  it  ? 
Shame !  shame !   I  breathe  out  rage. 
Blow,  blast  of  wrath  !  blow !  blow ! 
And  scatter  death  and  wo  I 
What  pain  is  this  that  pricks  my  side  t 
Hear  my  sharp  passion,  mother  Nieht  I 
These  younger  gods  their  powers  abuse, 
And  rob  me  of  mjr  rightful  dues. 

Ath,  ru  bear  with  you ;  ye  wiser  are  as  elder. 
Though  Zeus  gave  me  no  scanty  share  of  wisdom. 
Arrived  at  other  lands  of  other  tribes, 
Ye  will  regret  this.    Onward-flowing  time 
Shall  bring  increase  of  honor  for  my  people. 
And  if  ye  stay  with  us,  ye  shall  possess 
A  seat  hard  by  the  palace  of  Erecheus, 
And  worship  (such  ye  ne'er  could  find  elsewhere) 
From  troops  of  wornen  and  from  bands  of  mea. 
But  catit  not  on  this  country  bane  of  blood. 
Kindling  youth's  fiery  temper  into  rage. 
Frantic  with  furious  heats  not  raised  by  wine. 
Nor  settle  here  amone  my  citizens. 
As  'twere  the  heart  of  cocks,  intestine  war, 
That  is  against  his  neighbor  over-bold. 
Let  foreign  war,  whereby  a  passionate  love 
Of  high  renown  is  fostered,  come  and  welcome ! 
But  no  rude  fight  of  the  domestic  Bird. 
Decide  ye  now,  as  it  awaits  your  choice, 
Beceiving  honor  for  your  benefits. 
To  share  wiih  us  this  region  loved  of  gods. 

Chor,  Must  I  to  this  submit, 
Dbhonored  in  my  age. 
Nor  have  revenge  for  it ! 
Shame  !  shame !  I  breathe  out  rage. 
Blow,  blast  of  wrath !  blow !  blow ! 
And  scatter  death  and  wo ! 
What  pain  is  this  that  pricks  my  side  1 
Hear  my  sharp  passion,  mother  Night ! 
The  younger  eods  their  power  abuse. 
And  rob  me  of  my  rightful  dues. 

Ath,  I  weary  not  rehearsing  your  advantage; 
Ye  shall  not  say  that  ye,  old  goddesses, 
Neither  from  me,  nor  from  my  citizens. 
Received  a  welcome,  and  so  parted  hence. 
If  holy  to  your  apprehension  seems 
Persuasion,  speaking  softly  by  my  lips, 
Ye  will  remain :  if  not,  'twill  be  unjust 
To  scatter  here  fierce  wrath  and  injury, 
When  settlement  and  worship  wait  your  choikse. 

Char.  What  seat  shall  ours  be? 

Aih.  One  afiElictioDleMr 

Accept  it. 

Char.  If  we  do^  what  honor,  worship? 
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Ath,  No  house  shall  thrive  without  you. 

Chor.  .  Wilt  effect 

That  we  shall  have  this  mighty  influeuce  1 

Ath.  ril  ^ive  good  fortune  to  your  worshippers, 

Chor,  And  is  thy  pledge  tor  ever  ? 

Ath.  What  I  promise, 

I  must  perform. 

Chor.  It  seems  that  we  shall  yield 

To  thy  request — ^we  stand  apart  from  wrath. 
Ath.  Honors  on  earth  are  yours,  and  troops  of  friends, 

Chor.  What  blessine  shall  we  call  upon  the  land ! 

Ath.  Vi^hatever  tends  to  glorious  victory, 
'  Earth's  best  condition,  softest  dews  from  heaven. 

And  from  the  sea  refreshing  influences; 
And  with  clear  sunshine  gcntly-breathingairs 
To  walk  the  region  ;  let  earth  yield  her  fruit. 
And  flocks  and  herds  increase  abundantly. 
And  no  blight  nip  the  buds  of  human  life. 
Deal  with  the  ungodly  roughly  as  you  will. 
And  let  them  be  laid  out  upon  their  biers. 
For,  like  a  gardener,  I  love  and  tend 
The  happy  race  productive  of  good  fruit. 
This  is  your  part :  I  to  myself  reserve 
To  grace  the  state,  for  high  exploits  renowned. 
With  martial  spoils  and  crowning  victory. 
Ckcr.  Here  with  Pallas  is  our  dwelling.    Let  the  sun's  clean  shining  light 

In  the  city  she  affects,  Make  good  issue  spring  from  earth. 

Bulwark  of  the  gods  excelling.  Bloom  of  gladness  to  the  sight, 

WhichZeus  keeps  and  Mars  protects.       Every  sort  of  happy  birth. 

Ath.  I  for  my  citizens  intending  good. 
Have  settled  here  this  austere  sisterhood ; 
O'er  men  and  all  they  think,  do,  suffer,  feel. 
They  exercise  control  without  appeal. 
The  man,  ne'ei  haunted  with  their  vengeful  strife, 
Kr  ows  not  the  worst  and  sharpest  pangs  of  life. 
The  burden  of  transgression  never  ends. 
But  from  the  father  to  the  son  descends ; 
And  while  the  sinner's  pride  of  heart  commends  him. 
Silent  destruction  steals  on  him,  and  ends  him. 
Ok&r.  Let  there  be  no  blight  of  trees.     Let  the  flocks  increase  in  seasoOf 
For  the  buds  no  scorching  blast.  And  with  twin-births  ever  go ; 

Never  by  the  black  disease  And  the  people,  as  is  reason, 

Be  the  landmarks  overpast.  Praise  the  gods  who  bless  them  w9^ 

Ath,  Hear  ye  what  gifts  th'  Erinnyes  dispense. 
For  mighty  is  their  binding  influence. 
For  curse  or  blessing,  both  within  the  portals 
Of  Hades,  and  among  the  blest  immortals. 
And  they  ]>erform  their  ministry  assigned 
With  most  eflfectual  power  among  mankind. 
Giving  to  some  true  joys  with  transport  hymoedr 
To  some  a  life  of  woe  with  tears  bedimmed. 

Char,  We  forbid  untimely  doom. 
Let  the  virgins  in  their  bloom 
Be  to  fltting  partners  wed. 
Look  to  this,  our  sisters  dread  ! 
Fates !  whom  our  own  mother  bore. 
Ye  who  claim  the  lordship  o'er 
Men's  affairs  in  all  their  course. 
And  from  whom,  as  Irom  their  source. 
All  their  blessings  ever  flow. 
All  the  good  the  righteous  know. 
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Ath.  Hearing  these  friendly  blessings  I  rejoice, 
And  love  Persuasion's  eyes,  who  tuned  my  voice. 
Enabling  me  to  turn  their  wrath  aside, 
When  they  had  fiercely  my  request  denied. 
But  Zeus  prevails— the  power  of  mercy  still 
Predominates,  and  good  o'ermaster's  ill. 

CJbor.  Here  let  faction  never  roar.  Then  let  them  live  as  brethren  should, 

Which  no  mischiefs  e'er  can  sate ;  And  one  hatied  only  know ; 

Lei  the  dust  ne'er  drink  up  gore  Let  them  love  the  common  good. 

Shed  by  fierce,  intestine  hate.  Let  them  hate  the  common  foe. 

Ath,  Have  they  not  the  true  way  of  blessing  fbund  ! 
Hence  to  my  people  shall  true  joys  redound. 
To  these  dear  goddesses  due  honor  give. 
And  by  their  favor  happy  shall  ye  live ; 
They  ever  love  to  keep  the  just  in  sight. 
And  crown  with  blessing  those  who  do  the  right. 

Chor,  Rejoice  ye  in  your  wealth  profuse. 
And  in  the  saving  power  of  Zeus, 
All  ye  that  sit  his  shadow  near, 
Beloved  of  his  daughter  dear ; 
For  all  she  shelters  with  her  wing. 
Find  favor  with  the  awful  king. 

Ath.  Rejoice  ye  likewise,  while  ye  downward  go. 
Bless  ye  my  people  and  defend  from  wo ; 
While  with  torch  lights  escortine  troops  attend. 
And  while  the  holy  victims  bleed,  descend ! 
Lead  on !  and  may  my  citizens  employ 
Their  thoughts,  to  prize  the  ble^ssings  they  enjoy. 

Chor.  Ye  that  in  the  city  dwell. 
Mortals,  gods,  again  farewell ! 
If  ye  pay  us  honor  due. 
We  will  have  regard  to  you ; 
Nor  shall  ye  have  cause  to  blame 
That  these  settlers  hither  came. 

Aih.  'Tis  well,  my  temple-troop  shall  be  your  guide. 
With  light  of  torches  blazing  far  and  wide. 
To  the  dark  halls  of  subteranean  gloom  ; 
And  the  land's  glory,  ornament,  and  bloom. 
Fresh  youth,  and  reverend  age,  and  brighl-eyed  beauty. 
With  purple  robes,  shall  come  to  pay  their  duty. 
While  th<;y  proceed  to  their  sequestered  haunts, 
Come  forth  !  in  honor  of  our  visitants. 
And  let  the  light  of  torches  flash  around, 
Tbs^  they  may  ever  be  benignant  found. 

THE  ESCORT. 

]>Ai76HTEB6  of  night !  ou  whom  we       Mild  and  benignant  go ! 

•wait,  Pleased  with  the  fervid  glow 

Depart  ye  home  in  solemn  state :  Of  torches  giving  light, 

Aaenst,  ant^  highly  honoretl,  go  And  as  ye  pass  from  sight 

Under  the  caves  of  earth  below.  Your  downward  path  along, 

Good  people  all !  while  they  pass  hence.  Break  into  joyful  song ! 
Obeerve  the  hush  of  reverence.  ^et  torches  brightly  gkm. 

Under  earth's  deep  and  ancient  rifts.  Libations  freely  flow. 

Honored  with  sacrificial  gif^s.  At  all  your  several  homes. 

And  worshi|>  which  the  people  pay.  For  Zeus,  all-seeinff,  oomei, 

Benign'inl  virgins !  take  your  way.  And  Fate  to  bless  the  throng, 

Ctoocf  people !  hushed  and  silent  be  Break  into  joyful  soog. 
During  the  whole  solemnity. 
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THB  BIBTH-DAT,  ▲  POEK.  BT  CABOUNB  BOWLU. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Dyce,  in  the  committed  them  to  memory,  yet  feel. 

preface  to  his  Specimen  of  British  ing  they  were  old  friends,  and  worthy 

Poetesses  (1827),  tnat  of  the  selections  of  being  welcomed  the  moment  w% 

which  have  been  made  from  the  chaos  saw  their  faces.    Probably,   till  we 

of  our  past  poetry,  the  majority  has  come  near  our  own  times,  there  is  but 

been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  little  of  what  one  would  caU  poetry  m 

writings  of  men !  and  from  the  great  these  specimens.    The  British  poet- 

collections  of  the  English  i}oets,wnere  esses  seem  a  series  of  exceedingly 

80  many  worthless  compositions  find  a  sensible    maids   and    matrons — not 

place,  tnat  the  productions  of  women  **  with  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  ^ 


naye  been  carefully  excluded.  It  is 
true,  he  admits,  that  the  grander  in- 
spirations of  the  Muse  have  not  been 
often  breathed  into  the  softer  frame. 
The  magic  tones  which  have  added  a 
new  existence  to  the  heart — the  tre- 
mendous thoughts  which  have  impress- 
ed a  successive  stamp  on  the  fluctua- 
tion of  ages,  and  which  have  almost 
changed  the  character  of  nations —   are  to  us  often  very  delightful ;  and 


— nor  with  hair  dishevelled  by  Uie 
tossings  of  inspiration,  but  of  calm 
countenances  and  sedate  demeanor, 
not  very  distinguishable  from  those 
we  love  to  look  on  by  <*  parlor  twi- 
light" in  any  happy  household  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  upon  of  aa 
evening  a  fiimiliar  guest. 
Poetry,  or  not  poetry*  such 


these  have  not  proceeded  from  woman ; 
but  her  sensibility,  her  tenderness,  her 
grace,  have  not  been  lost  nor  misem- 
ployed :  her  genius  has  gradually  risen 
with  the  opportunities  which  facilitated 
its  ascent.  To  exhibit  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  ^nius  of  our  country- 


there  are  many  moods  of  mind  in  which 
good  people  prefer  Pomfret  to  Pindar. 
Why  should  we  always  be  desirii^ 
Fancy,  Imagination,  Passion,  InteU 
lect.  Power  in  Poetry,  as  if  these  were 
essential  to  it,  and  none  were  poets 
but  those  gifted  with  **  the  vision  and 


women  in  the  department  of  poetry  the  faculty  divine  t"    Surely  the  pure 

was  the  object  of  nis  most  interesting  expression  of  pure  thoughtB  and  feel- 

yolume ;  and  he  expresses  an  honest  ings— the   staple  of  common  life— if 

satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  his  iniDued  with  a  certain  sweetness  of 

tedious  chase  through  the  jungles  of  soul-felt  sound  bej^ond  that  of  (urdioary 

forgotten  literature — for  by  far  the  speech— colored,  if  that  image  pleaae 

greater  number  of  female  effusions  lie  you  better,  with  a  so:newhat  (p-eeoer 

concealed  in  obscure  publications —  lightthan  is  usual  to  our  eyes — u  poet* 

must  procure  to  his  undertaking  the  ry.   Surely  they  who  are  moved  so  to 

good- will  of  the  sex.    For  though,  in  commune  with  thenr  own  hearts,  or 

uie  course  of  centuries,  new  antnolo-  with  the  hearts  of  them  they  love — 

gies  will  be  found,  more  interesting  since  forms  and  hues  of  sentiment  are 

and  more  exquisite,  because  the  hu-  thus  produced  that  else  had  not  beea 

man  mind,  and,  above  all,  the  female  — are  poets.    Then)  is  genius  in  good* 

mind,  is  making  a  rapid  advance,  yet  ness ;  and    gratitude    beautifies   the 

his  work  will  never  be  deprived  of  the  blessinjra  bestowed  by  Heaven  on  the 


happy  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
first  that  has  been  entirely  consecrated 
to  women.  The  specimens  begin  with 
Julinna  Bemers,  and  end  with  Letitia 
Landon. 

We  are  not  going  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  selection,  but  having 
taken  it  down  from  Shelf  Myra  in  a 
mistake  for  Caroline  Bowles's  **  Birth- 
day,"—though  'tis  bigger  by  half— 
we  have  passed  a  pleasant  hour  in 
turning  over  the  leaves,  skipping  some, 
glancing  at  others,  pursuing  a  few,  and 
■ing-sonsing  two  or  three  by  heart, 
"  fhow,  wheie^  or  when  we  had 


pure  of  heart. 

There  is  Katharine  Philips — bom 
1631,  died  1064— known  as  a  poeteaa 
by  the  name  of  Orinda.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Fowler,  a  Loodom 
merchant,and  married  James  I%ilipe  of 
the  Priory,  Cardigan.  ^  Her  deyotion 
to  the  muses,"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  **did 
not  prevent  her  from  dischargtoiCr  itt 
the  most  exemplary  manner,  the  duties 
of  domestic  lire."  Doubtless  it  assist* 
ed  her  in  doing  so;  and  therefore^ 
though  she  was  praised  more  thaa 
once  by  Dryden,and  was  renowned  bj- 
Cowley,  a  greater  glory  washers ;  Air 
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Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  his  I  haTe  a  better  fate  thnn  kiiig% 

discourse  on  the  Nature,  Offices,  and       Because  I  think  it  bo. 

Measures  of  Friendship.    Anne  Km i-  «  ^^y^^^  .,^1^  stormy  world  doth  row. 

pw.  a  kindred  spiril,  immortalized      S^V^^emed  L I  ^ 

by  Drydcn  in  a  memorable  strara,  j  ^„„^j  ^^  ^  ^„„bie  lower 

nys  loviiigly  of  her :—  Who  never  could  be  hi^h. 


**  Ofiiuia,  Albion's  and  her  tez's  jprace, 
Ov'd  not  her  ^lory  to  a  beayteous  face ; 
It  was  her  radiant  soul  that  shone  within, 
Whieh  struck  a  lustre  through  her  outward 

skin ;  * 

Tkat  Uid  her  lips  and  cheeks  with  roses 

dye, 
Adfanced  her  height,  and  sparkled  in  her 

eye; 
Ner  did  her  sex  at  aU  obstracrher  fame, 
Bat  higher  'mong  the  stars  it  fixed  her 


That  she  was  very  beautiful  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  yet  Orioda  was 
celebrated  against  her  will— for  her 
poems,  which  bad  been  dispersed 
among  her  friends  in  manuscript,  were 
first  printed  without  her  knowledge 
or  consent,  and  the  publication  caused 
her  a  fit  of  illness.  You  wish  to  read 
some  of  her  verses  ?  As  you  love  us, 
believe  them  poetry. 

"a  country  live. 

^dow  saered  and  how  innocent 

A  eoontry  life  appears^ 
How  free  from  tumult,  discontent, 

Fiem  flattery  ar  feais ! 

'This  was  the  first  and  happiest  lifa^ 

When  man  enjoyed  himself; 
Tin  pride  exchanged  peace  for  strife, 

And  happiness  for  pelf. 

**  Twas  here  the  poets  were  inspii'd, 

Here  taa^ht  the  mnltitude ; 
The  braTe  thev  here  with  honor  fir'd, 

And  civilis'd  the  nido. 

^Tkat  goMen  u^e  did  entertain 

No  papsion  but  of  love : 
The  thoughts  of  ruling  and  of  gain 

Did  ne'er  their  fancies  move. 

''Then  welcome,  deareat  solitude, 

My  ereac  felicity  i 
Though  some  are  pVeas'd  to  call  thoe  tuda, 

Thou  are  not  so,  but  wa. 

"  Them  that  do  covet  only  rest, 

A  cottage  wiH  sufiice : 
It  is  not  brave  to  be  possest 

Of  earth,  but  to  despise. 

**  Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things. 
From  hence  oar  peace  doUi  flow , 


Who  never  could  be  high. 

"Secure  in  these  unenvy'd  walla 

I  think  not  on  the  state, 
And  pity  no  man's  case  that  falls 

From  his  ambition's  height 

<*  Silence  and  innocence  are  safe ; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  langh 

That  do  the  world  subdue. 

"  While  others  revel  it  in  state 

Here  I'll  contented  sit, 
And  think  I  have  as  good  a  fata 

As  wealth  and  pomp  admit 

"  Let  others  (nobler)  seek  to  gain 

In  knowledge  happy  iate^^ 
And  others  busy  them  in  vaui 

To  study  ways  of  sUte. 

«  But  I  resolved  from  within. 

Confirmed  from  withont, 
In  privacy  intend  to  spin 

My  future  momenta  oat. 

**  And  from  this  hermitage  #f  iiiBe^ 
I  banish  all  wild  leys,  j 

And  nothing  that  is  not  divina 
Shall  dare  to  tempt  my  joys. 

**  There  are  below  but  two  things  goodf. 

Friendship  and  Ho/nes^, 
And  only  those  of  all  I  WcmM 

Ask  lor  felicity. 

'< In  this  rStirH  jsnd  hmMdwm, 

Fvee  froai  both  war  and  sfrifii, 
I  ain  not  fbvc'd  to  make  retreat, 

^ut  ehoase  to  spend  my  life.'* 

She  was  out  off  by  the  small^MX^ 
80  was  Anne  KiUigrew  (1655),  datgk- 
ter  of  Sir  Henry  Etliifrew,  Marter  af 
the  Savoy,  and  oneof  thefreheMkrki 
of  WestmlBster.  She  was  maid  of 
honor  to  the  Duohess  of  York  i  emi 
her  portrait,  prefiited  to  her  poetlMi 
compositions  published  after herdk^^ 
a  mezzotint  from  a  picture  by  herself 
is  at  once  a  proof,  says  Mr.  Dyce,  of 
her  beauty  and  of  her  skill  in  painting. 
These  lines  are  good. 

*<  THB   COMPLAINT   OF  ▲  LOVEft. 


'  See'st  thon  yonder  cragey  rock. 
Whose  head  o'erlooks  the  swelling 
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And  wM  for  e^er  Yeil  mt  frem  thy  tngbx ; 
He  wooef  me  to  him  with  a  cheerful  gnce. 
And  not  one  terror  clouds  his  meagre  face  f 
He  promises  a  lasting  rest  from  pain, 
Aod  shows  that  all  life's  fleeting  joys  arr 

vain ; 
Th'  eternal  scenes  of  heaven  he  sets  i» 

view, 
And  tells  me  that  no  other  joys  are  true. 
But  love,  fond  love,  would  yet  resist  U» 

p«»wer, 
Would  fain  awhile  defer  the  partinir  boar; 
He  brings  thy  mourning  image  to  my  eyea, 
And  would  obstruct   my  journey  to   tW 

skies, 
But  ny,  tboo  dearest,   thou  nnweaiitd 

friend ! 
Say,  shotild'st^hoa  grieve  to  see  my  aor- 

rows  end  f 
Thoa   know'st  a  painful  pOgrimage  Pva 


Where  never  shepherd  ft  d  biff  flock, 
Or  careful  peasant  sowed  his  grain  1 

**  No  wholesome  herb  grows  on  the  same, 

Or  bird  of  day  will  on  it  rest ; 
Tis  barren  as  the  hopeless  flame, 

That  scorches  my  tormented  breast 

*  Deep  andemeath  a  cave  does  lie, 
Th*  entrance  hid  with  dismal  yew, 

Where  Phoobos  never  sbew'd  his  eye, 
Or  cheerful  day  yet  pierced  through. 

*<  In  that  dark  melancholy  cell 
(Retreat  and  solace  of  my  woe), 

Love,  sad  despair,  and  I,  do  dwell, 
The  springs  fiom  whence  my  grief  do 
flow. 

**  Sleep,  which  to  others  ease  does  prove, 

Comes  unto  me,  alas  in  vain ; 
For  in  my  dreams  I  am  in  love. 

And  in  them  too  ahe  does  disdain.** 

Mary  Monk,  daughter  of  Lord  Moles- 
worth,  and  wife  of  George  Monk,  Esq. 
(died  1715),  was  a  delightful  being, 
and  thou  wilt  read,  perhaps  not  with 
unmoistened  eyes,  my  Do^a  —  these 
words  of  the  dedication  to  the  Princess 
of  WaleSj  of  her  poems,  written  after 
her  death  by  her  father.  •<  Most  of 
them  are  the  product  of  the  leisure 
hours  of  a  youn^  gentlewoman  lately 
deceased ;  who,  m  a  remote  country 
retirement,  without  omitting  the  daily 
care  due  to  a  large  family,  not  only 
perfectly  acquired  the  several  lan- 
guages here  made  use  of  (Latin,  Ita- 
lian, Spanish,  and  French),  but  the 
rd  morals  and  principles  contained 
those  books,  so  as  to  put  them  in 
Sractice,  as  well  during  her  life  and 
mffuishing  sickness,  as  at  the  hour 
of  her  death ;  in  short,  she  died  not 
only  like  a  Christian,  but  like  a  Roman 
lady,  and  so  became  at  once  the  ob- 
ject of  the  grief  and  comfort  of  her 
relations."  Of  her  poetry  we  have 
here  two  specimens— one  a  very  noble 
translation  from  F^licaia  on  Provi- 
deuce— the  other,  «  Verses  written  on 
her  death-bed  at  Bath  to  her  husband 
in  London."  They  ard  indeed  most 
afEbcting. 

"  Thou  who  dost  all  my  woridly  thoughts 

emplojr, 
Thoa  pleasing  source  of  all  my  earthly  joy, 
Thou  tenderest  husband  and  thou  deaiMt 

friend. 
To  thee  this  first  this  Isst  adieu  I  send  ! 
At  leneth  the  conqaeror  death  asserts  his 

ri^t. 


And  shoald's^thoa  grieve  that  rest  is  come 

at  last? 
Rather  rejoice  to^see  me  shske  off^life, 
And  die  as  I  have  liv*d,  thy  faithful  wife." 

Have  not  these  <*  breathings,"  siii* 
cere  and  fervent,  from  breasts  most 
pure,  proved  to  your  heart's  content^ 
that  we  were  ri^ht  in  what  we  said 
above  of  poetry  1  These  Three  were 
Christian  ladies— in  high  life,  but 
humble  in  spirit— all  accomplished 
in  this  world's  adomnnents,  but  intent 
on  Heaven.  There  is  an  odour,  aa  of 
violets,  while  we  press  the  pages  ta 
our  lips. 

We  never  had  in  our  hands  the 
poems  of  Anne,  Countess  of  WincheiU 
sea,  printed  in  1713;  but  we  well  re- 
member  reading  some  of  them  ia 
beautiful  manuscript,  many  years  agtv 
at  Rydal  Mount.  Wordsworth  has 
immortalized  her  in  the  following  sen* 
tence:— ^It  is  remarkable  that»  ex- 
cepting a  passage  or  two  in  the  Wind* 
sor  Forest  of  Pope,  and  some  delight- 
ful pictures  in  the  poems  of  Ladf 
Winchelsea,  the  poetry  of  the  period 
intervening  between  the  pubHoatioii 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons^ 
does  not  contain  a  single  new  image 
of  external  nature."  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Kineunill  of 
Sidmonton,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton, maid  of  honor  to  the  Duchess 
of  York,  second  wife  of  James  Second, 
and  married  Heneage,  second  soa 
of  Heneage,  Earl  of  lil  inchelsea^ 
to  which  Utla  he  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  nephew.  Mr.  Dyce  has 
given  three  of  her  compositions,  all  ex- 
cellent—the Atheist  and  the  Acorn — 
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life's  Progress— and  a  Nocturnal  Re-    delightful   pictures"   alluded   to  hj 
▼erie.    In  the  last  are  some  **  of  the    Wordsworth : 

**  In  0ach  a  ni^ht,  when  every  loader  wind 

Is  to  its  distant  oaTern  safe  confined  ; 

And  only  gpntle  Zephyr  fans  his  win^s, 

And  lonely  Philomeustill  waliin<sr,  sioj^s ; 

Or  from  some  tree,  famM  for  the  owl's  delight, 

Sue,  hollowin  V  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  riffht : 

In  such  a  nij^ht,  when  passinjr  clouds  ^iTe  place, 

Or  thinly  veil  the  heaven's  mysterious  face ; 

When  in  some  river,  ovorhan«f  with  green. 

The  waving  moon,  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen ; 

When  freshen'd  srass  now  bears  itself  upright, 

And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasinj^  rest  invite, 

Whence  spring  the  woodbine,  andthe  bramble-rose, 

And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  shelter'd  grows  ; 

Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes, 

Tet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes } 

While  »catter*d  ^low«worms,  but  in  twilight  fine, 

Shew  trivial  beauties  walcb  their  hour  to  shine ; 

While  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  every  li^ht. 

In  perfect  charms,  and  perfect  virtue  bright : 

When  odors  which  declm'd  repelling  day, 

Thro'  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray ; 

When  darkeo'd  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear. 

And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ; 

When  thro'  the  eloom  more  venerable  shows 

Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose ; 

While  sunbomi  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal, 

And  swcllm^  hay-cocks  thicken  up  the  vale ; 

When  the  loos'd  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads, 

Comes  slowly  grazing  thro  th'  adjoming  meads, 

Whose  steafing  pace,  and  len^then'd  shade  we  fear, 

Till  tom-upfomge  in  his  teeth  we  hear ; 

When  nibblins  sheep  at  large  pursue  their  food. 

And  unmolested  kine  rechew  the  cud ; 

When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  villi^jfc  walls, 

And  to  her  stragslinff  brood  he  partridge  calls ; 

Their  short-liv^  jubilee  the  creatures  keep. 

Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep ; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels, 

And  no  fierce  li^ht  disturb",  whilst  it  reveals ; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 

Something  too  high  tor  syllables  to  speak  ; 

Till  the  free  soul  to  acomposedness  chann'd, 

Findmg  the  elements  of  ra^e  disarm'd, 

O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  ^rown, 

Joys  in  th'  inferior  worid,  and  tlytiks  it  like  her  own : 

In  such  a  ni^ht  let  me  abroad  remain, 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  all's  confus'd  a^in  ; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamors  are  renew'd, 

Or  pleasures,  seldom  reach'd,  again  pnrsu'd." 

We    find   nothing  comparable  to  shines  in  another  sphere.    Elizabeth 

what  W6  have  now  Quoted  in  any  of  Rowe,when  Betsey  Singer,  was  warm- 

the  effusions  of  the  Thirty  Poetesses  ly  admired  by  Prior,  among  whose 

—  let  us  in  courtesy  so  ciill  them  —  poems  is  an  ^  answer  to  Mrs.  Singer's 

who  flourishd  from  the  death  of  Lady  pastoral   on    Love  and    Friendship." 

Wlachelsea  to  that  of  Charlotte  Smith.  But  though  she  says,  finely  we  think. 

True,  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon-  «»T,ere    m   a   meltiog,    solemn,    dying 
lasue  is  among  the  number,  but  her  strain, 

^ruilaat  genius  was  not  poetic,  and  Let  ma  all  day  upon  my  lyre  complain, 
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And  wind   up 

strings 
To  noble,  serious,  melancholy  things ; 

her  verse  is  far  inferior  to  her  proee, 
though  that  be  vicious, — yet  ihere  are 
Btraios  of  true  feeling  in  her  Letters 
from  the  Dead  to  the  Li  vine.  Mrs. 
Greville*8  celebrated  Ode  to  Indiffer- 
ence does  not  disturb  that  mood,  and 
Frances  Sheridan's  Ode  to  Patience 


tries  that  virtue.  Yet  they  were  ac- 
complished women,  and  both  odes 
were  thought  admirable  in  their  day. 
Henrietta,  Lady  0*Neil  (born  1756— 
died  1793),  had  something  of  the  true 
inspiration.  Her  Ode  to  the  Poppy 
—  too  long  to  be  extracted— is  ele- 
gant and  eloquent,  and  speaks  the  Ian- 
guage  of  passion  ;  and  surely  the  fol- 
io wiqg  lines  are  natural  and  pathetic. 


"Sweet  Bge  of  blest  delusion !  blooming  boys, 

Ah!  revelionff  in  childhood's  thoughtless  joys, 

"With  light  and  pliant  spirits,  that  c<in  stoop 

To  follow  sportively  the  rolling  hoop : 

To  watch  the  sleeping  top  with  gay  delight. 

Or  mark  wiih  raptur'd  gaze  the  sailmg  kite  ; 

Or  eagerly  pursuing  pleasures  call, 

Can  find  it  centered  in  the  bounding  ball  I 

Alas  !  the  day  w  ill  come,  when  sports  like  thess 

Must  lose  their  mavjc,  and  their  power  to  please ; 

Too  swif'ly  fled,  the  rosy  hours  of  youth 

Shall  yield  their  fairy-charms  to  mournful  Truth; 

Even  now,  a  mothers  fond  prophetic  fear 

Sees  the  dark  train  of  human  ills  appear  ; 

Views  various  fortune  for  each  lovely  child. 

Storms  for  the  bold,  and  nngui^h  for  ihe  aald ; 

Beholds  already  thoite  «zpressive  eyes 

Beam  a  sad  certainty  of  future  sighs  ; 

And  dreads  each  suffering  those  dear  breasts  may  know 

In  their  long  passage  through  a  world  of  wo ; 

Perchance  predestin'd  every  pang  to  prove. 

That  treacherous  friends  inflict,  or  faithless  love ; 

For  ah  !  how  few  have  found  existence  sweet, 

Where  gtief  is  sure,  but  happiness  deceit !  *' 


Mary  Barber  was  the  wife  of  a  shop- 
keeper in  Dublin,  and  Mary  Leapor 
a  cook,  but  neither  of  them  had  so 
much  of  the  mens  divinior  us  might 
have  been  expected  from  their  oc- 
cupation. ^)olly  makes  Phiilis,  a 
country  maid,  reject  the  addresses  of 
Sylvanus,  a  courtier,  in  favor  of  Co- 
rydon,  on  the  ground  of  good  eating. 
The  lines  are  savory. 

« Kot  this  will  lure  me,  for  I'd  have  you 

know, 
This  night  to  feast  with  Cory  don  I  go ; 
Then  beef  and  coleworts,  beans  and  bacon 

too, 
And  the  plum-padding  of  delicious  hue. 
Sweet-spiced  cakes,  and    apple-pies  good 

store, 
D^ck  the  brown  board  —  and  who  can  wish 

for  more  ?" 

The  verse  of  Ann  Yearsley,  the  milk- 
woman,  we  never  tasted,  but  suspect 
it  was  thin  and  sour;  and  we  cannot 
excuse  her  for  having  behaved  so 
shamefully  to  Hannah  More.  Esther 
Chupone,  as  tb^  world  once  knew, 
wrote  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of 
the   Mind,  and   Elizabeth  Carter  a 


translation  of  Epictetus,  and  they  were 
ladies  of  the  greatest  learning  and  re- 
spectability ;  but  the  one*s  Ode  to 
Solitude,  and  the  other's  Ode  to  Wis- 
dom arc  really  too  much.  Besidea^ 
they  are  as  like  as  two  pens.  Georgiana* 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  beautiful,  and  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  wiih  mental  gifts, 
wrote  lines — the  Passage  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  St  Gothard — admired — at  least 
so  he  said  in  verse — by  Coleridge. 
And  poor  Mary  Robinson,  with  all 
her  frailties,  did  not  deserve  to  be 
strapped  in  her  infirmity  by  that  cruel 
cobbler.  *'Her  poems,"  snys  Mr. 
Dyce,  •*show  that  she  possessed  a 
gcx)d  deal  of  fancy" — which  is  more 
than  Gifford  did — and  •^a  very  plea- 
sing facility  of  composition."  But  no 
Englishwoman  ever  wrote  yerses 
worthy  of  bein^  twice  read,  who  had 
deviated  from  virtue. 

Contemporaries  of  Charlotte  Simth 
were  Anna  Seward,  who  possessed 
fine  talents,  and  had  she  not  been 
spoiled,  would  assuredly  have  excell- 
ed  most  df  her  sex  in  descriptioQ  of 
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Nature  and  of  paaskm ;  Anne  Himter, 
all  whose  verses  are  written  with  ele- 
cance  and  feeling,  and  whose  ^  Death 
Song"  is  a  noble  strain,  almost  wor- 
thy of  Campbell  himself;  Anne  Bar- 
bauld,  an  honored  name,  but  in 
poetry  only  an  imitator  of  exquisite 
'skill;  Amelia  Opie,  whose  ** Father 
and  Daughter"  will  endure  •*  till  pity's 
self  be  dead,"  and  of  her  songs  and 
elegiac  strains,  some  will  outlive  many 
compositions  of  the  same  kind  now 
flourishine  in  fashionable  life,  while 
hers  would  seem  to  be  forgotten ;  and 
our  own  Anne  Grant,  whose  **  Hi<^h- 
landers,"  though  oocasionally  some- 
what heavy,  contains  many  pictures 
entirely  true  to  Nature,  aud  breathes 
of  the  heiither.  But  her  reputation 
rests  on  the  wide  and  firm  foundation 
of  her  prose,  and  she  will  for  ever 
occupy  a  foremost  place  among  our 
Scottish  worthies. 

But  Britain  had  as  yet  produced  no 
mat  poetess,  and  she  has  produced 
but  one— Joanna  Baillie.    fier  Plays 
CO  the  Pkissions  were  hailed  at  once 
all  over  the  land  as  works  of  genius 
(^  the   highest  kind,   while  yet  the 
poetry  of  Cowper,  and  Crabbe,  and 
Burns  had  lost  none  of  its  freshness — 
they  were  secured  in  their  **  pride  of 
place"  durmg  the  successive  reigns  of 
Scott  and  Byron— and  now  that  her 
magnificent  plan  has  been  completed, 
the  whole  may  be  regarded  with  un- 
diminished admiration  even  by  those 
who  can  comprehend  the  erandeur  of 
Wordsworth.    It  is  somewhat  strange 
that  Scotland  should  have  given  birth 
hut    to    a   single    poetess;   nothing 
strange  that  of  her  should  have  been 
bom  the  greatest  of  all  poetesses,  so 
we  grudge  not  to  England  the  glory 
of  all    the  rest    Those  of  this  age, 
alive    or   dead,   transcend   in  worth 
those    of  all   her  other  ag(«.    Nay 
«ach  of  the  Plamstart  Five  is  more 
lustrous  than  any  of  their  Constella- 
tions. 

We  plan  and  promise  but  do  not 
perfomn.  The  Series  on  those  Lumi- 
naries is  in  our  brain,  but  will  not 
leave  their  pia  mater.  We  know  not 
weli  why  it  is  so,  but  we  oflen  think 
together  of  Charlotte  Smith,  Mary 
Howitt,  and  Caroline  Bowles.  We 
lire  resolved  to  speak  now  of  Caroline 
Bowles ;  nor  shall  the  Monarch  be  suf- 
fered to  leave  the  Roads  without  this 
^leet  on  board. 
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And  now  we  have  been  brought 
"snMJoth-sliding  without  step,"  or,  as 
is  our  wont,  on  the  wilfulness  of  wings 
(how    unlike  to  walking  or  rather 
wading  one's  ^y  through  an  article 
like  an  ordinary  human  being  with 
splay.feet  and  flat-fish  soles !)  to  the 
poem  more   Immediately  b<%fore  us, 
from  which  we  are  not  without  hopes 
of  being  able  ere  long  to  bring  our- 
selves to  extract  not  a  few  pregnant 
passages  for  your  delectation.    Our 
hearts — at  no  time  cold — warnned  to- 
wards  our  critical  brethren,  as   we 
heard  them  all— all  of  any  mark  or 
likelihood  —  dailies,    weeklies,    and 
monthlies— (the  quarterlies  are  such 
lag^rds  in  love,  that  they  generally 
arrive  a  year  after  the  Fair)  enthu- 
siasticin  their  praise  of  this  delightful 
volume.    People  with  a  crick  in  their 
neck,  a  flea  in  their  ear,  may  abuse 
the  brotherhood ;  but  we  are  deser- 
vedly  popular  among  the  tolerably 
happy ;  and  no  other  class  of  men, 
we  have  been  credibly  informed,  re- 
ceive  so  many  unlooked-for  legacies 
as  the  editors  of  periodical  works.    In 
politics  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  tru- 
culent.   He  who  gives  quarter  is  a 
fool,  and  is  cut  down  by  his  prisoner. 
No  war  worth  looking  at,  much  leas 
minglinff  in,  but  that  in  which  we  fight 
under  the  Bloody   Flag.    May   the 
first  Radical  we  meet  on  the  field  run 
us  throueh  the  body,  if  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate him;  till  then,  we  give  hira 
hearty  greeting  at  the  social  board, 
and  make  no  allusion  to  politics,  ez^ 
cept  it  be  to  biugh  along  with  him  at 
Lord  Melbourne.     But  in  literature 
we  feel  "that  the  blue  sky  bends  over 
all ;"  and  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are   or  ought  to  be  at  peace. 
All  of  us,  after  a  hard-fought  day  in 
political  warfare,  that  is,  all  of  us  who^ 
are  left  alive,  are  glad  to  lay  down 
our  weapons,  and  Join  in  celebration 
of  the  triumph  of  some  bold  son  or 
bright  daughter  of  song.    How  ele- 
vating a  sight  to  see  us  all  crowding 
round  the  object  of  our  common  a£ 
miration,  and  emulpusly  binding  the 
brows    of    genius    with    victorious 
wreaths !    And  oh !  what  if  they  be 
woman's  brows !     Then  with  our  ad- 
miration mingles  love ;  and  we  know 
of  a  surety  that  while  we  a  re  honoring 
genius,  we  are  rewarding  virtue. 

**  The  Birth-Dav"  is  the  autobk)u 
graphy  of  the  childhflbd  of  (Senius  by 
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CaroliDe  Bowles.    And  by  what  k  the 
Childhood  of  Fenius  distinguished  from 
the  childhood  of  you  or  me,  or  any 
other  ^ood  old  man  or  woman  ?  Read 
the  Burth-Day,  and  perhaps  you  may 
know.  Yet  we  believe  that  there  is  ^ 
nlus  in  all  childhood.  But  thecreauve 
joy  that  makes  it  great  in  its  simplicity 
dies  a  natural  death  or  is  killed,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  genius.    In  favored 
spirits,  neither  few  or  many,  the  joy 
and  the  might  survive ;  they  are  the 
Poets  and   the  Poetesses  of  whom 
Alexander    Dyce    and    Christopher 
North  delight  to  show  specimens — 
nor  among  them  all  is  there  a  fairer 
spirit  than  Caroline  Bowles.    What  a 
memory  she  has !  for  you  must  know 
that  unless  it  be  accompanied  with 
imagination,  memory  is  cold  and  life- 
less.    The  forms  it  brings  before  us 
must  be  connected  with  beauty,  that 
is,   with   affection    or   passion.    All 
minds,  even  the  dullest,  remember  the 
days  of  their  youth ;  but  all  cannot 
bring  back  the  indescribable  bright- 
ness of  that  blessed  season.     They 
who  would  know  what  they  once  were, 
must  not  merely  recollect,  but  they 
must  imagine,  the  hills  and  valley»— 
if  any  such  there  were — in  which  their 
diildhood  played,   the   torrents,  the 
waterfalls,  the  lakes,  the  heather,  the 
rocks,  the  heaven's  imperial  dome,  the 
Kayen  floating  only  a  little  lower  than 
the   eagle  in  the  sky.    To  imagine 
what  he  then  heard  and  saw,  he  must 
imagine  his  own  nature.    He  must 
collect  from  many  vanished  hours  the 
power  of  his  untamed  heart,  and  he 
must,  perhaps,  transfuse  also  some- 
thing of  his  maturer  mind  into  these 
dreams  of  his  fontner  being,  thus  link- 
ing the  past  with  the  present  by  a 
continuous  chain,  which,  though  often 
invisible,  is  nevtr  broken.    So  is  it  too 
with  the  calmer  affections  that  have 
jKrown  within  the  shelter  of  a  roof. 
We  do  not  merely  remember,  we  ima- 
gine our  father's  houae,  the  fireside, 
all  his  features  then  most  living,  now 
dead  and  buried ;  the  very  manner  of 
his  smile,  every  tone  of  his  voice.    We 
must  combine  with  all  the  passionate 
and  plastic  power  of  imagination  the 
spirit  of  a  thousand  happy  hours  into 
one  moment ;  and  we  must  invest  with 
all  that  we  ever  felt  to  be  venerable 
such  an  image  as  alone  can  satisfy 
our  filial  hearts.     It  ii  thus  that  kna- 


gimitioD,  which  first  aided  tine  growth 
of  all  our  holiest  and  happiest  affec- 
tions, can  preserve  them  to  us  uQiai- 
paircd — 

**  For  she  can  give  ua  back  the  dead. 
Even  in  the  lovelieat  looke  ibey  wore." 

We  hope  we  have  said  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  subject  of  the  Birth-Day 
is  full  of  poetry  ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
should  you  be  disposed  to  deny  it, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  muscularity  of 
your  bodily  frame,  which  may  be  of  an 
unusual  strength,  you  are  in  your  se- 
cond childhood,  which  is  all  unlike 
your  first,  on  the  authority  of  Shak- 
speare.  Remember  that  Wordswcfth 
has  wisely  said  ^the  child  is  father  of 
the  man;"  and  be  assured  that  if 
**  vour  heart  leaps  not  up"  when  you 
*<  behold  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,"  you 
must  be  a  monster  of  filial  ingratitude. 
Be  born  n^in  then ;  and  though  we 
do  not  insist  on  your  changing  your 
sex,  be  a  boy  worthy  of  dancing  in  a 
fairy  ring  hand-in-hand  with  pretty 
Caroline  Bowles, 

"  Whose  hair  ia  thick  with  many  a  oui. 
That  clustera  round  her  head." 

For  a  few  years  during  ••the  rano- 
cent  brightness  of  the  new-born  day," 
boys  and  girls,  God  bless  them !  are 
one  and  the  same  creatures— by  de- 
grees they  grow,  almost  unsuspect* 
ingly,  into  each  a  different  kind  of 
living  soul.  Mr.  Elton,  in  bis  beauti- 
ful poem  of  Boyhood,  has  shown  us 
Harry,  and  here  Miss  Bowles  has 
shown  us  Carry,  and  now  you  may 
know,  if  you  will,  how  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Nature. 

"  Uproae  both  living  flowers  beneath  year 
eyea." 

Tis  a  cheerAil  poem  the  Birth- 
Day,  and  the  heart  of  its  producer 
often  sings  aloud  for  joy — ^yet  'tis  a 
mournful  poem  too,  and  we  can  be- 
lieve that  her  foir  manuscript  was 
now  and  then  spotted  with  a  tear.  For 
have  you  no*  felt,  when  looking  back 
on  life,  how  its  scenes  and  iocidenti, 
different  as  they  may  seem  at  the  fint 
glance  of  recognition,  begin  ffraduaUy 
to  melt  into  each  other,  till  they  ape 
indistinguishably  blended  in  one  pen- 
sive dream  t    In  our  happiest  hows 
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ikere  voay  liave  been  sometfainff  ia 
oomcDoo  wHh  our  most  sorrowful — 
SMse  shade  of  sadness  cast  over  them 
by  a  passing  cloud,  that,  on  retrospect, 
aUies  tbeai  with  the  sombre  ^irit  of 
grief.  And  in  like  manner,  in  our 
uohappiest  houns  there  ma^  have  been 
gleams  of  gladness  that  m  memory 
seem  almost  to  give  them  the  charac- 
ter of  peace.  They  all  seem  to  resem- 
Ue  one  another  now  that  they  are  all 
past— the  pleasures  of  memory  are 
tbrmed  of  the  pains  of  reality — feel- 
Ings  indifferent,  or  even  distressing, 
receive  a  sort  of  Hinctification  in  the 
stillnees  of  the  time  that  is  gone  by, 
and  all  thoughts  and  passions  become 
then  equali»3d,  just  like  the  human 
bdogs  whom  they  adorned  or  degrad- 
ed, when  they  too  are  at  last  gathered 
together  in  the  bosom  of  the  same 
earth. 

But  why  will  we  moralize  like  a 
mdaBchorir  Jacques,  when  we  had 
half  promised  to  be  merry?  You 
must  ask  Caroline  Bowles.  For  she 
has  infected  us  with  her  vein  oi  sad- 
beginning  her  poem  with  this 


''Daik  gloomy  day  of  winter's  darkest 
month  I " 

And  bugging  the  cold  gloom  to  her 
heart, 

"For  memory  with  a  serkraa  reckoning  now 
Isbosy  with  the  past— with  other  years, 
When  the  return  of  this,  my  natal  day, 
Brought  gladoeaa  to  warm  hearts  that  loved 
me  well.** 

And  as  a  wayworn  traveler  lingers  on 
the  height  pensively  to  survey  the 
^pleasant  plain  o'erpast,"  and  feels 
ere  he  descend  as  ir  that  ridge  **  di- 
vided summer  from  wmter," 

*'8o!higerI 
Lifers  hmelT  pilgrim,  on  the  last  hill  top. 
With  thoughtfol,  tender,  retrospective  gaze, 
E'er  turning,  down  the  deep  descent  1  go 
Of  the  cold  niadowy  ade. 

That  is  poetry ;  for  the  image,  though 
dd  as  the  hills,  and  the  human  heart, 
and  the  heavens,  is  felt  as  if  it  were 
new,  and  there  is  in  it  an  unexpected 
touch  of  beauty  that  endears  the  poet- 
ess to  our  affections.  Such  a  spirit 
need  not  long  be  sad ;  and  with  a 
cheerfbl  voice  she  exclaims, 


"  Come  in  your  mellow'd  hues,  loag  vaniahed 

years! 
Come  in  your  poftened  outline,  paasing  alow 
O'er  the  charmed  mirror." 

She  looks  and  sees  her  parents— 

'*  And  one,  the  good,  the  gentle,  the  beloved ! 
My  motiier's  mother." 

Sydney  Smith  truly  tells  us,  in  his 
pathetic  and  late  lament  for  the  doom- 
ed old  cathedral  services  and  minis- 
trations, that  this  is  an  age  oi  persu 
flage. 

"None  so  mean  aa  do  them  reverenee** 

to  sanctities  long  regarded  withaweat 
once  sweet  and  solemn ;  and  in  proof 
thereof,  we  may  cite,  **  familiar  as 
household  words,"  the  interrogatory 
often  put  to  one  on  the  streets  by 
strange  men,  "How's  your  mother?^' 
The  notion  of  any  human  beine  caring 
seriously  for  his  mother  is  held  to  be 
the  utmost  extravagance  the  mind  of 
man  is  capable  of  conceiving ;  and  in 
that  question  is  implied  an  accusation 
of  folly,  the  absurd  suilt  of  which,  if 
seemingly  confessed  by  a  stare,  rends 
their  convulsed  sides  with  unextin- 
guishable  laughter.  **  How's  your 
grandmother  1 ''  is  a  flight  above  fern^ 
flage.  How's  your  great-grandmother? 
is  a  query  not  yet  put  by  man  to  his 
kind. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  sympa- 
.  thize  with  the  poetess  as  she  says, 

"  Even  now  methinks  that  placid  smile  I  see, 
That  kindlv  beamed  on  all,  but  chief  on  me, 
Her  age's  darling!  not  of  tier's  alone ; 
One  yet  surviving  in  a  green  old  age. 
Her  mother  lived;  and  when  I  Saw  the  light, 
R^joicinff  hailed  her  daughter's  daughter's 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  Poetess 
who,  in  this  age  of  persplagef  in  blank 
verse  celebrates— her  Nurse  1  That  it 
is  childish.  Then  what  an  old  fool 
was  Homer  !  and  what  a  simpleton 
Ulysses !  That  old  dog,  and  that  old 
nurse  alone  recognized  the  King.  'Tis 
the  most  affecting  drivel  in  all  the 
Odyssey.  Then  let  Caroline  Bowles 
put  her  dog  and  her  nurse  into  a  Po- 
em, and  lau^h  till  your  eyes  water- 
The  Nurse  is  alive  at  this  day ;  and 
Uioughjt  may  be  a  peevish  old  body, 
doited  and  dozey,  aad  better  in  the 
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Pdor*8-Hoi]8e,  yet  there  is  9omeihifig  in 
these  lines — 


"  Nor  from  that  kindred,  patriarchal  group 
Be  ihou  excluded,  ioog  tried,  bumble  Irieod! 
Old  faithlul  Servant  I  Sole  survivor  now 
Of  those  beloved,  for  whom  thine  aged  bands 
The  last  sad  service  tremblingly  performed 
That  cloi'ed  their  eyee,  and  for  the  long,  long 

sleep, 
Array'd  them  in  the  vestments  of  the  grave. 
Yes— THOU  survives!  still  to  tend  and  watch 
Me^  the  sad  orphan  of  thy  Master's  house ! 
My  cradle  hast  thou  rock'd;  with  patient 

love 
(Love  all-enduring,  all-indulgent)  borne 
My  childhood's  wayward  fancies,  that  from 

thee 
Never  rebuke  or  frown  encountered  cold. 


ome  nearer.— Let  me  rest  my  chedL  even 

now 
On  thy  dear  shoulder,  printed  with  a  mark 
Indelible,  of  sufiering  borne  for  me ; 
Fruit  of  contagious  contact  lone  endured, 
When  on  that  pillow  lay  my  infant  head 
For  days  and  niffhts,  a  helpless  dying  weight, 
So  thought  by  all ;  as  almost  all  but  thee 
Shrank  from  the  little  victim  of  a  scourge 
Yet  uncootroll'd  by  Jenner's  heaven- taught 

hand. 
And  with  my  growth  has  grown  the  debt  of 

love; 
For  many  a  day  beside  my  restless  bed. 
In  later  years,  thy  station  hast  thoa  kept, 
Watcbinff    my  slumbers;  or  with  fondest 

wues 
Soothing  the  fretful,  feverish  hour  of  pain ; 
And  when  at  last,  with  languid  frame  I  rose, 
Feeble  as  infancy,  what  hand  like  thine, 
With  such  a  skilfulgpntlenes&  performed 
The  handmaid's  office  7— tenderly,  as  when 
A  helpless  babe,  thou  oft  had'at  robed  me 

thus. 
Oh  I  the  vast  debt— Yet  to  my  grateful  heart 
Not  burdensome,  not  irksome  to  re|)ay  t 
For  small  requital  dost  thou  claim,  dear 

Nurse! 
Only  to  know  thy  fondly  lavish'd  cares 
Have  sometimes  power  lo  cheer  and  comfort 

me; 
Then  in  thy  face  reflected,  beams  the  light, 
The  unwonted  gladness,  that  irradiates  mine. 
Long  mnyt  thou  sit  as  now,  invited  oft. 
Beside  my  winter  fire,  with  busy  oands 
And  polished  needles,  knitting  the  warm 

wool; 
Or  resting  with  meek  reverence  from  thy 

work. 
When  from  that  Book,  that  blessed  Book  I  I 

read 
The  words  of  Truth  and  Life,— thy  hope  and 

mine." 


Of  things  that  were  long  before  her 
^•Birth.Day  "  the  Poetess,  though  she 
has  heard  them  with  much  variety  of 


phrase,  man^  a  time  and  oft,  never 
wearies  hearing  fVom  **  Time's  faithful 
chronicler."  And  we  love  lo  gather 
from  hints  of  the  dear  old  body's  pro* 
lixities — ^though  we  happened  to  know 
it  before— that  Caroline  Bowles  is  ok 
an  •*  old  family  "—to  hear  tell  of 

"  That  ancient  manor  of  mv  Norman  race 
In  all  its  feudal  greatness ;  '"^ 

though  now  alas !  (and  yet  no  great 
pity),  the  ancient  gateway  is  an  iso- 
lated arch— 

''The  noble  trees, 
A  triple  avenns,  its  proud  approach, 
Gk>De  as  they  ne'er  had  been;  the  deve-oote 

tower 
A  desecrated  ruin ;  the  old  House- 
Dear  Nurse  t   iuR  fain  am  I  td  weep  with 

thee 
The&ded  glories  of  the '  good  old  time.'" 

And  did  we  say  "no  great  pity?** 
We  did ;  nor  will  the  sweet  singer  be^ 
angry  with  us;  for  there  are  other 
changes  in  the  course  of  nature  that, 
to  think  of  even  for  a  moment,  affact 
with  a  profounder  sadness  than  even 
the  dilapidations  of  holiest  places  or 
most  endeared ;  and  to  them  we  tHm 
at  her  bidding— and  to  her  first  dim 
apprehension<*— in  the  disappearance 
of  the  beloved— of  death. 

*^T1ie  kindred  band  is  btokeo.    One  goes 

hence, 
The  very  aged.    Follows  soon,  too  soon 
Another  most  endeared,  the  next  in  age. 
Then  fell  from  childhood's  eyes  its  eeihest 

"Unconscioiis  halt, 
Incomprehensive  of  the  awful  truth ; 
But  flowine  fester,  when  I  look'd  atoniid 
And  saw  that  others  wept ;  and  faster  stOl, 
When  clinging  round  my  Nurse's  neck,  with 

face 
Half  buried  there,  to  hkle  the  bursting  griei 
I  heard  her  tell  how  in  the  churchyard  coU, 
In  the  dark  pit,  the  form  I  loved  was  laid* 

Bitter  exceedingly  the  passionate  grief 
That  wrings  to  agony  the  infant  heart ; 
The  first  sharp  sorrow;— Ay— the  breakiDg 

up 
Of  that  deep  fountain,  never  to  he  eeeled, 
Till  we  with  Time  close  up  the  greet  eocoeat 
But  that  first  outbreak,  bjr  its  own  ezoess 
Exhausted  soon ;  exhausting  the  young  pow- 
ers; 
The  quiv'ring  lip  relaxes  into  smiles. 
As  soothing  slumber,  softly  stealing  on ; 
Less  and  less  frequent  comes  the  swelHs^ 
sob, 
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Till  like  a  Mmmer  hreoM  it  dies  awaj ; 
Wfaila  on  the  ailken  eyelash,  and  the  cheek 
Flushed  into  crimion,  hang  the  large  round 

drops- 
Well  I  remember,  from  that  ftorm  of  g^rief 
Dirertcd  soon,  with  what  Bonsations  new 
Of  female  vanity — (inherent  sin !) 
I  saw  myself  array'd  in  mourning  ih>ck, 
And  long  crape  nab Oh !  many  a  riper 

grief 
Forgets  itself  as  soon,  before  a  glass 
Reflectiog  the  becomingness  of  weeds.** 

To  learn  to  read  seems  the  easiest 
of  all  a&irs  after  having  learned  to 
speak.  We  can  conceive  how  a  crea- 
ture under  two  years  of  age  picks  up 
the  name  of  an  edible,  or  an  animal, 
and  of  a  few  other  things,  such  as  a 
stool  or  a  table,  or  a  bed,  and  so  forth ; 
but  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  mas- 
ters the  whole  EDslish  language. 
We  have  known  children  about  that 
time  of  life  not  merely  voluble  or  fluent 
with  such  small  vocabulary,  but  with 
a  command  of  words  that  might  well 
be  called  eloquence.  We  have  been 
aanired  on  good  authority,  that  we 
ouraelves  preached  an  extemporary 
sermon  the  fli-st  Sunday  of  our  fourth 
year«  very  superior  to  our  most  suc- 
cessful eTOTts  in  that  line,  even  with 
notes,  in  these  later  times.  We  knew 
the  alphabet  from  the  beginning— one 
day  with  Little  Primer,  which  we  re- 
m^fnber  thinking  very  tedious,  suf- 
fioed  to  ffive  us  the  complete  mas* 
tery  over  him — Big  Primer  we  cut — 
Goodj-Two-Shoes,  though  most  in- 
terestmg  as  a  tale,  seemed  on  th6 
Tuesday  too  simple  in  its  style  to 
satisfy  such  a  proncient— and  we  went 
per  solium  to  Hume's  History  of 
Cngland.  Caroline  Bowles  conquer- 
ed  all  difficulties  with  almost  eMiual 
fucility — and  pardon  our  levity  if  it 
has  been  at  all  annoying— for  sake  of 
the  following  burst  of  feeling  from 
the  pore  well-head  of  a  religious 
heart 

MAnd  soon  attained,  and  sweet  the  fruit 

I  reap*d. 
Oh  !  never  ending,  ever  new  delight  I 
Stream  swelling  still  to  meet  the  eager  lip  I 
ItBcmnifing  as  it  flows  iresh  gushing  rills 
Ftom    hidden  sources,  pnrer,  more  pro. 

found. 
PMvnis!   dear    Parents!    if  the    latent 

powers 
CalPd  into  aetion  by  your  earlv  carts 
^<3«d*s  blesiiDf  mi  tfasml)   tiad  attained 

no  more 


Than  that  acquaintance  with  hii  writlea 

will, 
Yonr  first  most  pious  purpose  to  mstil, 
How  could  I  e'er  acquit  me  of  a  debt 
Might  bankrupt  Gratitude  7    If  scant  mj 

stores 
Of    human    learning;— to    my   mother. 

tonffues 
(A  twofold  heritage)  well  nigh  confined 
My  skill  in  lansruages ;— if  adverse  Fate— 
(Heathenish  phrase  ?)— if  Providence  has 

fixed 
Barriers  impaasaUe  'cross  manj  a  path 
Anticipation  with  her  Hope.wing*d  f^Mt, 
Youthfully  buoyant,  all  undonbting  trod  ;— 
If  in  the  mind's  infirmity,  erewhile, 
Thoughts  that  are  almost  murmurs  whisper 

lotv 
Stinging  comparisons,  suggestions  sad. 
Of  what  I  am,  and  what  I  might  haw 

been — 
This  Earth,  so  wide  and  glorious !  I  hst 

bound 
(A  human  lichen !)  to  one  narrow  spot — 
A    sickly,  worthless  weed!    Such  brave 

bright  spirits. 
Starring  this  neither  sphere,  and  I— lone 

wretch! 
Cut  off  from  oral  intercourse  with  all— 
'The  day  far  spent,*  and  oh!  how  little 

known  ;— 
The  night  at  hand— alas!   and  nothing 

done : — 
And  neitner  *  word,  nor  knowledge,  nor 

devioe. 
Nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whereto  I  go.' 

•  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

When  thoughts  like  these  arise  ;,f«Hnitt«l 


Proving  my  iHilty— and  thy  mercy.  Lord ! 
Let  but  thy  miniMering  angel  draw  mine 

eyes 
To  yonder  Book ;  and  lo  l  this  troaUoas 

world 
Fades  from   before  me  like  a  morning 


And  in  a  spirit,  not  mine  own,  I  cry 
<  Perish  all  knowledge,  but  what  leads  to 
thee!'" 

Let  these  lines  teH  But  wee  Carry 
is  again  before  us;  and  she  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  the  intensity  of  her 
desire  to  be  able  to  read.  She  had 
heard  Jane— you  need  not  be  told  who 
Jane  was— when  she  was  good-natur- 
ed, tell  fine  stories  of  the  lady  who 
walked  on  the  sea  of  glass  to  the 
ivory  hill— and  all  about  those  chil- 
dren that  met  the  Fairy  at  the  weH. 
and  the  toads,  and  frogs,  and  dia- 
monds—and about  the  talkin|f-bird 
and  dancing  water,  and  the  smdng 
bought  and  Princess  EEurstar.   Jane 
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tdd  the  stories  not  so  rerj  much 
amiss;  but  the  rapt  listener  longed 
to  read  them  for  herself  in  the  oriei- 
Dal  print^and  she  did  so,  as  if  she 
had  bad  a  hundred  eyes. 

Strange  infatuation !  that  a  person 
of  acknowledged  good  sense,  as  well 
as  genius,  like  Caroline  Bowles,  should 
even  yet,  at  her  mature  age,  thus  more 
than  countenance,  nay,  recommend 
such  absurd  tales— fairy  tales — as  fit 
reading  for  children  in  an  enlightened 
age  like  this,  the  age  of  reason'  Like 
otner  bubbles,  nil  burst !  And  are  not 
all  bubbles — of  earth,  of  air,  or  of 
water— bom  but  to  burst  ?  The  child 
who  does  not  follow,  in  an  ecstacy  of 
admiration,  each  fit  intensified  by 
each  glory,  the  slow  ascending  series 
of  illumined  wonders,  painted  planet 
pursuing  painted  planet,  nor  yet  the 
extinction  of  the  phenomena  seeming 
to  destroy,  but  rather  to  deepen  the 
beautiful  mystery  of  the  day-li^ht 
stars— tiny  balloons  in  which  airy 
elves  are  voyaging  —  such  child 
ftone-dead  to  the  magic  of  pipe  and 
saucer— insensible  as  a  stock  to  the 
miracles  of  soapsuds— deserves— does 
he  not— to  have  a  plaster  clappiul  on 
his  mouth— 4o  be  burked— huddletl  in- 
to a  tea-chest— and  sold  to  Nox  >i  mJ 
Erebus? 

Imagination  shrivels  upt  like  a  bit  of 
Indian  rubber,  in  the  air  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  No  toleration  now  for 
anything  that  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  truth.  Nowhere  Wisdom  with 
children  round  her  knees ;  every  where 
Wiseacre  with  mannikins.  Nature  is 
incensed,  and  sorrows  to  be  denied  the 
education  of  her  own  of&pring ;  and 
Life  is  without  her  sweetest  season, 
the  Spring.  The  imaginative  litera- 
ture of  the  nurserj  has  been  oblitera- 
ted by  an  irruption  more  barbarous 
than  of  Gotlis  and  Huns  and  Vandals 
— ^for  hordes  of  Schoolmasters  are 
abroad,  and  the  realms  of  Fancy  over- 
run are  desolate. 

Pray,  are  little  girls  yet  allowed  to 
have  dolls  1  'Tis  haidly  correct.  The 
spirit  of  the  a^e  is  impatient  of  such 
precocity  of  the  maternal  aflfection, 
and  regards  with  favor  only  the  cul- 
tivation of  intellect.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  age  ought  to  reflect  on  this  great 
truth,  that  to  children  dolls  are  not 
children,  but  grown-up  ladies.  They 
have  children  of  their  own ;  and  though 
home-lovine,  are  often  apparelled  tor 
palaces,  and  with  lace-veus  and  plumes 


of  feathers  prepare  to  pay  riats  to 
Kings  and  Queens.  Let  us  out  with 
it— nor  blush  at  the  confession — our 
first  love  was  a  Doll.  But  our  de- 
voted life  made  no  impression  on  her 
wooden  heart,  and  we  *•  flung  her  over 
the  bridge"  in  passionate  despair. 
Released  from  that  bondage,  we  not 
merely  "kept  a  harem  in  our  hearts," 
but  under  our  bed,  while  the  chamber- 
maid fondly  imagined  they  were  nine- 
pins—and one  morninff,  out  of  pure 
malice,  swept  them  all  away  in  her 
bakey  with  other  refuse.  Vvhile  yet 
we  were  mourning  their  loss,  lo  i 

"  Like  a  ladye  from  a  far  counlrfee,'' 

and  laid  there  by  hands  unseen  on  the 
counterpane  of  our  crib, 

'*  A  croatare  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  haman  nature's  daily  food. 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wilea, 
Praise,    blame,    lore,    kisses,  tears,    and 
smiles  V* 

What  fl(ish  so  exquisitely  beautifd  as 
wax !  There  is  a  delicacy  in  that  map 
terial,  to  the  inexperien^  imagina- 
tion, lovelier  far  than  of  breatning 
life.  Her  face  wore  one  unchanging 
snfVile,  so  still  that  sometimes  we  al- 
most feared  she  might  be  dead.  One 
evening,  while  we  were  far  off  in  the 
woods,  she  was  spirited  away,  and  we 
never  beheld  her  again  but  in  oar 
sleep.  We  think  we  see  her  now! 
But  hear  Miss  Bowles. 

*'  Lo  I  what  a  train  like  Bluebeard's  wins 

appear, 
So     many    headless!    half  dinnembered 

some. 
With  battered  faces— eyeless— noselast— 

grim 
With    cracked  enamel,    and     aaaiglitlj 

scars — 
Some  with  bald  patee,  or   hempen  wifs 

nnfHiiod, 
And  ghastly  stomps,  like  Gieenwaoh  pen- 
sioners ; 
Others  mere  Torsos—arms,  lege,  beads,  all 

gone! 
Bat  precioos  all.    And  chief  that  y 

doll. 
She,  firom  whose  Tenerable  &ce  is  \ 
All  prominence  of  feature  ;  shining  htewn 
(Like  cheetnnt  from  its  prickly  ooating 

freed) 
With  eqnal  polish  as  the  wigleea  sknU —  ^ 
Well  I  remember,  with  what  briberv  won 
Of  a  fair  rivals-one  of  waxen  mould 
(Long     coveted    poaseauon  !)     I     was 

brought 
The  mutilated  fiiVrite  to  i 
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The  bhio^jed  fkir  one  came— perftetioQ's 

selfl 
With   Mger  J07   I    daiped   her   waxen 

cbanni ; 
Bat  then  the  stipnlated  sacrifice ! 
*  And  mait  we  part  V  my  piteous  looks  ex. 

pressed — 
(Mate  eloquence!)   'And  must  we  part, 

dear  Stamp  !* 
<  Oh !  might  1  keep  je  both !— and  both  I 

kepU^ 

Caroline  bad  a  genius  for  drawing 
in  her  childhood  (and  she  is  an  artist 
DOW,)  and  it  was  her  delight  to  clip 
cot  in  paper  semblances  of  all  the 
animals  that  issued  from  Noah's  ark. 
That  pastime  is  common  to  most 
children ;  but  bless  us,  what  a  differ- 
ence ID  their  handiwork !  She  studied 
the  prints  iD  Goldsmith — ^traditionary 
likenesses  of  lions  and  l^Dxes — stariog 
likeoesses  not  to  be  mistaken— incor- 
rigible tigers,  though  punished  with 
more  than  forty  stripes,  and  leopards 
sorry  to  change  their  spots.  And  was 
Miss  remiss  at  her  needle  t  Sew — sew, 
except  when  foshioning 

**  Gray  garments  for  the  fiunily  of  dolls," 

and  then  the  small  poetess  was  happy, 

*«No  matter  how  they  fitted,  they  were 
made.** 

And  now,  ye  Statesmen!  Home  and 
Foreign  Secretaries,  Lord  Chancellors, 
aod  Prime  Ministers,  fliDg  your  gew- 
gaws aside,  and  hear  tell  of  a  silvxb 

THUfBLB. 

*'  Pretioos  gift  bestowed 
By  a  kind  aunt ;  one  ever  kind  and  good, 
Mine  early  benefactress  1  since  approved 
By  lime  and  trial  mine  unchanging  friend  i 
Vet  moet  endeared  by  the  affecting  bond 
Of  mutual  sorrows,  mutual  sympathies." 

Tis  a  beautiful  flight  of  fancy,  and 
iKithmg  can  well  be  more  pathetic 
than  the  return  to  reality  at  the  close. 

'*  Tet  was  that  implement  (the  first  poe. 

sessed,) 
Proudly  possessed  indeed,  but  seldom  worn. 
Easier  to  me,  and  pleasanter,  to  poke. 
As  one  should  poke  a  skewer,  the  needle 

through 
With  thumb  and  finger,  than  in  silver  thrall 
T*  imprison  the  small  tip,  too  tiny  still 
For  smallest  thimble  ever  made  to  fit. 
Dear  aunt!  yon  should  have  sought  in 

wizard  lore 


The  name  of  some  artificer,  empowered 

By  royal  patent  of  the  Elfin  Court 

To  make  Mab's  thimble— if  the  sprightly 

Queen 
Ever  indeed  vouchsafes  in  regal  sport, 
With  needle,  from  the  eyelash  of  a  fly. 
Plucked  sharp  and  shining,  and  fine  oob- 

web-thread, 
T'  embroider  her  light  scarf  of  gossamer. 
Not  oft  I  doubt ,  she  better  loves  to  rove 
Where  trembling  harebells  on  the  green 

hillside 
Wave  in  their  azure  beauty ;  or  to  slide 
On  a  slant  sunbeam  down  the  fragrant  tube 
Of  honeysuckle  or  sweet  columbine. 
And  sip  luxurious  the  ambrosial  feast 
Stored  there  for  nature's  alchymist,  the 

bee. 
Then  satiate,  and  at  rest,  to  sleep  secure, 
Ev*n  in  that  perfumed  chamber,  till  the  sun 
Has  ploughed  with  flaming  wheels  the  At- 
lantic wave. 
And  the  dark  beetle,  her  mailed  sentinel. 
Winds  her  shrill  signal  tu  invite  her  forth. 
Not  on  her  waking  hour  such  pomp  at. 

tends. 
As  when  on  Ohio's  banks  Magnolias  tall 
Embalm  the  dews  of  night,  and  living 

sparks 
Glance  through  the  leaves,  and  star  the 

deep  serene. 
But  even  here,  in  our  romantic  isle, 
The  pearl  of  ocean,  girdled  with  its  foam  I 
Land  of  the  rainbow !  even  here  she  loves 
The  dewy  freshness  of  the  silent  hour. 
Whose  gentle  waftings  have  their  incense 

too. 
To  scatter  in  her  paths;   the  faint  per- 
fume 
Of  dog^ose  pale,  or  aromatic  breath 
Of  purple  wild  thyme,  clouding  the  green 

sward; 
And  though  in  air  no  sparkling  myriads 

dart 
Their    glancing   fires  to  light  the  Faiiy 

Queen, 
Earth  hath  her  stars,  a  living  emerald 

each  ! 
And  by  the  lustre  of  those  dewy  gems 
She  trips  it  deftly  with  her  merry  train 
In  mossy  dells,  around  the  time-scarred 

trunk 
Of  giant  oak ;  or  'neath  the  witch  elm's 

shade, 
Beside  some  deep  dark  pool,  where  one 

bright  star 
Trembles  reflected ;  or  in  velvet  meads, 
Where,  though  the  limpid  blade  of  tender 

pass 
Bends  not  beneath  the  *  many-twinkling* 

feet, 
Dark  circles  on  the  paler  sward  defined 
Reveal  at  morning  where  the  dance  has 

been  ; 
Oft  thickly  studded  with  a  mushroom  belt. 
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Tbe  fb»fii8  growth  of  <m»  ahort  ■ommer*! 

Dight, 
The  ring  lo  geometrically  drawn. 
As  if  the  gnomos  with  scientific  skill 
(Forming  the  fahy  sports)  hod  mimicked 

there 
The  circling  rampart  of  a  Celtic  camp, 
Or  with  more  apt  similitude  designed 
The  Druid's  holy  ring  of  pale  grey  stones. 
There  oft  the  milkmaid,  when  with  shining 

pail 
She  seeks  the  glistening  pastnre,  finds  dis. 

persed 
The  relics  of  the  banquet ;  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, 
From  golden  kingcups  cropped,  and  pop- 
lars white. 
The  cups  and  trenchers  of  the  midnight 

feast. 
Ah,  lucky  lass  t  when  stirring  with  the  lark. 
On  dairy  charge  intent,  she  thither  hies 
And  finds  her  task  foresUUed— The  cool 

tiled  floor 
Flooded,   f^h  sluiced;  stool,  shelf,  and 

slab  bright  rubbed ; 
Scalded  and  sweet  the  glazy  milk.pans  all ; 
And  scowered  to  silver  sheen  the  ready 

pail; 
And  brighter  still,  within  its  circle  left, 
The    glittering    sixpence— industry's   re. 
ward. 

Me  more  delighted,  in  the  fairy's  haunts 
To  sport,  like  them  an  airy  gleesome  sprite, 
Than,  prisoner  of  an  hour-^en  that  too 

long, 
The  needle's  task  monotonous  to  ply. 
But  I  have  lived  to  prize  the  humble  art. 
To  number  with  the  happiest  of  my  life 
Those   quiet  evenings,  when  with  busy 

hands 
I  plied  the  needle,  listening  as  I  wrought 
(By  that  mechanical  employ,  more  fixed 
Attention  apt  to  rove)  to  that  dear  voice 
Which  from  some   faVrite   author  read 

aloud. 
The  voice  is  sUent,  and  the  task  laid  by- 
Distasteful   now,  when  silence,   with   a 

tongue 
More  audibly  intelligent  than  speech, 
For  ever  whispers  round    me,   *She  is 

gone.' " 

Miss  Bowles  then  alludes  to  her 
girlish  love  of  poetry,  and  her  earliest 
attempts  at  verse;  and  in  one  of  several 
touching  passages,  indited  in  the  same 
spirit,  with  unafl^ted  humility  adds — 

"  Nature  m  me  hath  slill  her  worshipper, 
And  in  my  soul  her  mighty  sphit  stul 
Awakes  sweel  music,  tones,  and  sympho- 
nies, 


StrudK    by  the  mttter^hand 

chord. 

But  prodigal  of  feeling,  she  withholds 
The  fflorious  power  to  pour  its  fulness  out ; 
And  m  mid-song  1  falter,  faint  at  heart. 
With  consciousness  that  everv  feeble  note 
But  yields  to  the  awakening  harmony 
A  weak  response—a  trembling  echo  still." 

•«  We  would  not  hear  thy  enemy  sty 
so ;"  but  where  lives  enemy  ch  one 
like'  theel  Not  under  the  cope  of 
heaven.  All  who  read  thy  writings 
must  be  thy  friends,  and  all  lovers  of 
nature  must  feel,  as  they  peruse  them, 
that  few  have  painted  its  beau- 
ties with  a  more  delicate  hand  of 
truth.  To  be  creative  in  after  life  of 
the  deliehts  that  feed  and  sustain  itr 
under  all  changes  of  place  and  time» 
the  love  of  nature  must  be  inspired 
into  the  heart  by  communion  with  her 
in  life's  blissful  morn.  Not  otherwise 
can  that  communion  be  so  intimale 
and  familiar  as  to  ••  involuntary  move 
harmonious  numbers ;"  for  the  heart 
and  the  imagination  derive  their 
power  from  impressions  received  fur- 
ther back  than  memory  can  reach, 
and  the  sources  of  inspiration  lie  hid- 
den  among  the  golden  hills  of  the 
Orient. 

Who  was  the  favorite  poet  of  her 
childhood?  Thomson.  How  finely  is 
his  genius  characterised ! 


"And,  was  it  dianoe,  or  thy  prevuling  1 
Beloved  mstructress  t  that  selected  first 
(Part  of  my  daily  task)  a  portion  short. 
Culled  from  thy  *  Seasons,'  Thomson  7— 

Happy  choice, 
Howe'er  directed,  happy  choice  for  me; 
For  as  I  read,  new  thoughts,  new  images 
Thrill'd  through  my  heart,  with  undefined 
X       delight, 

Awakenmg  so  th*  incipient  elements 
Of  tastes  and  sympathiees  that  with  ray  life 
Have  grown  and  strengthened;  often  on  its 

course,  _ 

Yea-~on  its  darkest  moments,  shedding  soft 
That  rich  warm  glow  thev  only  can  in^arts 
A  sensibility  to  Nature's  cnarms 
That  seems  its  living  spirit  to  infuse 
(A  breathing  soul)  in  things  inanimate ; 
To  hold  communion  with  the  stirring  air, 
The  breath  of  flowers,   the  ever  shiftiiig 

douds, 
The  rustling  leaves,  the  music  of  the  streiiii. 
To  people  Solitude  with  airy  shapes, 
And  the  dark  hour,  when  Night  and  SilsBoe 

reigns. 
With  immaterial  forms  of  other  worlds; 
But  best  and  noblest  privilege !  to  feel 
Pervading  Nature's  all-harmonk>us  whols^ 
The  Cheat  Cieatoi'B  presenoe,  in  his  wcrim." 
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The  Birth-Day  is  truly  a  religioos 
poem;  but  though  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gkm  prevades  it,  how  unobtrusive  its 
expression  I  Pietv  fears  to  make  free 
with  holiest  words,  and  utters  them 
but  in  the  fullness  of  heart  Religious 
services  are  no  where  formally  describ- 
ed ;  but  all  their  due  observances  and 
performances  are  reverently  iritimat- 
ed;  and  we  are  made  to  know,  in  al- 
most all  the  most  serious  or  solemn 
psM— and  sometimes,  too»  in  those  of 
lighter  mood — 

"That  pietj  ii«w«et  to  infant  nindi." 

Yet  joy  is  graciouriy  provided  to  them 
firom  many  sources ;  in  inn^oeaoe  they 
do  the  will  of  God ;  they  are  not  for- 
getful of  Him,  though  conscious  but 
of  the  happiness  in  which  they  swim 
along ;  and  their  prayers  are  accept- 
able at  His  throne,  though  the  mo- 
ment before,  or  the  moment  after  they 
have  been  uttered,  the  kneeling  child 
had  been  all  gleeful,  or  flies  off  with 
her  playmates,  thoughtless  as  lambs 
Iriskiog  iQ  the  morning  sun. 

Caroline  had  her  own  flower-gar- 
den. 

''Flowers  of  all  fanes,  tad  without  thorn  the 


Here  she  is  at  work. 

''FtiU  oft  I  pause  with  remimscent  eye 

BpoD  the  little  spot  of  border-ground 

Once  called  *my  ffarden.'  Proud  accessioa 

that 
To  territorial  right  and  power  supreme ! 
'To  right  poiseaHve^  the  exclusive  mine 
80  soon  aMertod,  e'en  by  infant  tongue. 
Vethinks  the  thick-sown  parallels  I  see 
Wthrifing  mustard,  herb  of  rapid  growth! 
Tbeonly  one  whose  magical  increase 
Keeps  pace    with  young  impatience,   that 

eipects 
Rq»e  pulse  to-morrow  from  seed  sown  to- 
day. 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  passes  on, 
Aod  still  no  vestige  of  th*  indpient  plant ; 
No  longer  to  be  lK>me,  the  third  day's  sun 
Behdlds  the  little  finsers  delvins  deep 
T  nnearth  the  buried  seed ;  ana  up  it  comes 
iost  swelling  into  vegetable  life ; 
Of  which  assured,  into  the  mould  again 
y«  stuck,  a  liUle  nearer  to  the  top. 
Such  was  the  process  horticultural 
J  boldly  practised  in  my  new  domains 
As  little  chance  of  rest,  as  little  chance 
To  live  and  thrive  bad  slip  or  cutting  there; 


Which  fhilinff  in  thnse  days  to  sproat.  amain. 
Was  twttchM  iinpatient  up,  with  curious  eye 
Examined ;  and  if  fibrous  threads  appeared. 
With  renovated  hope  replanted  soon. 

^But  thriving  plants  were  there,  tho*  not  of 

price. 
No  puny  children  of  a  foreign  soil. 
But  hardy  natives  of  our  own  dear  earth, 
From  many  a  field  and  bank,  and  streamlet 

side 
Transplsnted   careftd,    with  the    adhering 

mould. 
The  primrose,  with  her  large  indented  leaves 
And  manv  blossoms  pale,  eipanded  there ; 
With  wild  anemone,  and  hyacinth, 
And  lauAuid  cowslip,  lady  of  the  mead, 
And  violets  minfflea  nuee  of  every  sort, 
Blue,  white,  and  purple*    The  more  fragrant 

white 
Evn  from  the  very  root,  in  many  a  patch 
Extended    wide,    still    scents   the   garden 

round. 
Hstemsl  love  received  the  childish  gift, 
A  welcome  ofierioff,  and  the  lowlv  flower 
(A  rustic  su-anger)  bloomed  wttn  cultured. 

sweets: 
And  still  it  shares  their  bed,  encroaching  ofl 
(So  ignorance  presumes)  on  worthier  claims* 
She  spared  it,  in  the  tenderness  of  love. 
Her  cliild's  first  gift ;  and  h  for  her  dear  sake. 
Who  prized  the  pale  intrudier,  spare  it  now." 

Loved  occupations !  Blameless  calm 
delights!  she  fervently  ezclaims-^I 
taste  ye  with  a  keen  enjcwment  still 
as  in  my  days  of  childhood !  She  con- 
fesses to  have  laid  aside  even  thia 
crescent  poem  on  her  Birth-Day,  and 
stolen  forth  on  a  moonless  night  to 
search  by  lantern  light  among  the 
leaves  for  the  spoilers  that  issue  from 
the  worm-holes  to  pray  upon  the  dewy 
buds  o(  the  peeping  larkspur,  and  a 
charming  passage  closes  with  some 
lines  that  will  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
amiable  author  of  the  **  Moral  of 
Flowers,"  not  more  beautiful  than 
many  of  her  own.  She  has  been 
spring  of  a  thaw,  and  saysy— 

<*  Yielding  and  moist  becomes  the  darkning 
mould, 

And  firom  that  snow-heaped  border  melts 
awav  -. 

The  drifted  wreath:  it  ahrinks  and  disap- 
pears. .    . 

And  lo  1  as  by  enchantment,  in  its  place 

A  rainbow  suwaks  the  ground— a  flowery 
prism 

Of  crocus  tribes  innumerous  to  the  sun, 

Expanding  with  their  gold  and  purple  stars. 

Such  a  rainbow  we  heard  Harj 
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HowHt,  wWi  h«r  •*8oft  low  wics,  an 
excellent  thin^  in  woman,"  describe 
one  evening  in  Edinburgh — till  we 
saw  it  on  that  plain,  by  the  side  of  the 
olear.flowing  Trent»near  the  nleasant 
town  of  Nottingham.  You  all  know 
what  we  meant  abore,  when  savioff  a 
few  words  about  the  religion  in  this 
poem,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
part  Mjss  Bowles  touches  on  the 
(^ristian  moral  to  be  found  in  such  a 
siffbt,  and  huviiiff  spoken  of  the  uses 
of  advi^rsity,  "like  that  pale  snow- 
wreath,"  imparting  a  fertilizmg  warmth 
that  penetrates  the  surface  of  obdurate 
womlioesSk  says— 

"Then  frmn  the  banmi  waste,  no  longer 

ftuoh, 
Bjpening  a  thousand  amaranthine  flowers 
Whose  mgraoce  swells  to  heaven.    Desires 

chastiMd, 
Bnlarged  affections,  tender  charities, 
Lonf  siiflering  mercy,  and  the  snow-drop 

Of  heavenly  meekness— These,  and   thon- 

sands  more 
As  beauttfal,  as  kindly,  and  called  forth. 
Adversity  I  beneath  thy  fostering  shade." 

On  a  grass  plat  \>j  the  house-door 
there  stood  an  old  willow,  on  a  trans- 
verse bou^  of  which  Mr.  Bowles  had 
hung  a  dwing  for  his  Carry— not  un- 
like, we  daresay,  Xhhi  with  its  nicely 
balanced  seat  (a  chair  with  arms)  got 
np  by  ourselves  a  few  summers  ago, 
Sicily  fbr  M^.  Gentle— though  we 
^ctosionaHy  take  a  turn  or  two,  to 
tcan^illize  our  mind  at  a  crisis  in 
puMic  alfhfrs.  Once,  and  once  only, 
we  had  the  hatidihood  to  try  how  it 
carried  doable ;  but  the  consequences 
of  that  adventure  had  nearly  been  fti- 
tal;  for  the  chair  capsized,  and  its 
precioQS  carffo,  found  themselves  on 
the  sward,  Mrs.  Gentle  in  a  swoon. 
The  scene  was  by  moonlight,  and  no- 
tldng  in  the  shape  of  assistanoe  was 
at  hand.  Our  belief  is  that  we  fell 
asleep ;  and  that  we  and  the  morning 
all  awoke  together,  to  the  sound  of  a 
falling  fountain,  and  atreeful  of  birds. 
But  to  return  fW)m  that  digression, 
there  Caroline  used 

"to  sway 
With  pendulous  slow  motion,  dying  off 
To  scarce  perceptible,  until  at  last 
Settling  to  perfect  stillness!^ 


buHdfaEkg  aH  the  while  many  a  fair  cas- 
tle in  cloud-land,  and  conjuring  ub 
gorgeous  places  by  the  sides  of  att 
the  lamoce  rivers  in  the  regions  of  old 
romance. 

My  dear  girl,  why  do  you  shudder 
so  at  the  very  idea  ot  a  toad,  and 
writhe  your  features  into  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust  and  horror?  Nobody 
is  asking  you  to  put  it  into  your  bosom 
—don't  foint,  for  if  you  do  we  must 
kiss  you  back  into  animation--or  ud» 
der  your  pillow.  But  tet  it  crawl 
across  the  gravel  path,  from  shade  to 
shade,  unreviled,  for  aftet  all  it  is  not 
ugly— and  the  lustre  of  its  eyes,  as  yoa 
may  have  heard,  is  proverbiaL  u\^ 
gust  is  a  habit.  But  tis  most  unlike 
you,  sweet,  to  cherish  any  such  feeling 
towards  any  one  of  God's  creatures. 
No  merit  in  loving  birds  and*  butter* 
flies,  for  they  are  manifestly  beautifiiV 
and  in  sympathizing  with,  all  the  dis- 
plays of  their  joy,  you  are  pleasorably 
moved  by  si§[DS  or  symbols  of  ymt 
own  happy  prime.  But  veptiles^  aiimy 
creatures,  palmcr-wmms,  and  cater^ 
pillars— let  them  find  fhvor  in  your 
sight,  and  we  will  lay  our  hand  on 
your  head  with  a  prouder  blessings 
Remember  that  ladies  have  been 
changed  into  toads ;  Caroline  Bofwles^ 
when  a  mere  child,  bethought  her  of 
that  metamorphosis,  and  entitled  her 
poor  toad  **  Princess  Hemjooi^" 

**  Fowls  of  the  air,  and  beasts,  and  creepioc 

Ay,     reptiles— slimy     cnaturss— att     that 

breathed 
The  breath  of  life,  found  fevor  in  my  sight; , 
And  strange  di^ust  Fve  seen  (I  thought  it 

siranee) 
Wrinkle  their  features  who  beheld  me  tonolit 
Handle,  caress  the  creatures  they  abhorred; 
Enchase  my  finger  with  the  palmer- woim 
Or  caterpillar's  green,  cold,  clammy  ring, 
Or  touch  the  rough  badL  of  the  spotted  load* 
One  of  that  species,  for  long  after  years,. 
E*en  till  of  late,  become  my  pensioner—  , 
A  monstrous  creature !— It  was  wont  tasit 
Among  the  roots  of  an  old  scraggy  ahtMb, 
A  huge  GKim-Cystus :  All  the  summer  Ung 
*  Princes  Hemjunah'  (titled  so  by  me 
In  honor  of  that  royal  spell-bound  fair 
So  long  coinpeUM  m  reptile  state  to  crawl), 
'Princess   Hen^unah^   th6re^    from    mom 

to  eve 
Made  her  pavilion  of  the  spicy  shrubs 
And  they   who  lookM  beneath  it,  ' 

discern'd 
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That  living  clod  firom  the  snrroimding 

moald 
But  by  ihe  lustre  of  two  living  gems 
That  from  the  reptile's  forehead  upward 

beam'd 
iBtelligent,  with  ever-wakefVil  gaze. 
Tiiett  dai^  oa  soiae  fresh  green  leaf  I 

spread 
A  lascioos  banquet  for  that  vncouth  guests 
Milk,  cream,  and  sugar, — to  the  creature's 

taste 
Right  welcome  ofiering,  unrejected  still. 

*'When  Autumn  winds  'gan  strew  the 

crisped  leaves 
Round  that  old  Cjrstus,  to  some  lonelier 

haunt, 
8orae   dark   retreat  the  hermit  Reptile 

crawl'd ; 
Belike  some  grotto,  'neath  the  hollow  roots 
Of  ancient  laurel  or  thick  juniper, 
Whose  everlasting  foliage  darkly  gleam'd 
Through  the  bare  branches  of  deciduous 

trees, 
There  self-immured,  the  livelong  winter 

through, 
Brooded  unseen  the  solitary  thing : 
Ven  when  young  Spring  with  violet-print- 
ed stem 
Brushed  the  white   hoar-frost  from  her 

morning  path. 
The  creature  stirr'd  not  from  its  secret 

cell: 
But  on  some  balmy  mom  of  rip'uing  June, 
Some  mom  of  perfect  summer,  waken'd  up 
With  choirs  oi  music  pour'd  from  every 

bush, 
Dews  d  roiling  incense  from  th'  unfolding 

leaves 
Of  half-blown  roses,  and  the  ^ntle  South 
Exhaling,  blending,  and  diflusmg  sweets — 
Then  was  I  sure  on  some  such  mom  to 

find 
My  Princess  crouch'd  in  her  accustomed 

form 
Beneath  the  Cystus. 

So  for  many  years 
— Ay— «8  I  said,  till  late,  she  came  and 

went, 
Axkd  came  again  when  siunmer  suns  re- 

tom'd** 
All  knew  and  spared  the  creature  for  my 

sake, 
Not  without  comment  on  the  strange  ca- 
price 
Proftecting  such  deform'd  detested  thing. 
But  in  a  luckless  hour— an  autumn  mom. 
About  the  time  when  my  poor  Toad  with- 
drew 
CABttually  punctual^  to  her  winter  house. 
The  axe  a^  pruning-knife  were  set  at 

work — 
—(Ah  1  uncle  Philip !  with  unsparing  zeal 
You  urged  them  on)  to  lop  the  straggling 


Branch  after  branch  coodenn'dleU  thickly 

roimd. 
Till,  moderate  reform  intended  first, 
(Nice  task  to  fix  the  boundary !)  edged  on 
Encroaching  still  to  radical ;  and  soon 
Uncheck'd  the  devastating  fury  raged. 
And  shoots,  and  boughs,  and  limbs  be- 
strew'd  the  ground, 
And  all  denuded  and  exposed— sad  sight ! 
The  mangled  trees  held  out  their  ghastly 
stumps. 

**  Spring  reappeared,  and  trees  and  shndte 

nut  forth 
Their  budding   leaves,  and   e'en   those 

mangled  trimks 
^Though  later)  felt  the  vegetable  life 
Mount  in  their  swelling  sap.  and  all  around 
The  recently  dismemberu  parts,  peep'd 

out — 
Pink  tender  shoots  disparting  into  green, 
And  bursting  forth  at  last,  with  rapid 

growth. 
In  mil  redimdance — ^healthful,  vig'rous, 

thick; 
And  June  retum'd  with  all  her  breathing 

sweets, 
Her  op'ning  roses  and  soft  southern  gales; 
And  music  pour'd   from  ev'ry  biding 


S'enChe  oid 


Whose  rank  luxuriance  from  the  parent 


Drained  for  their  useless  growth  too  large 
supply; 


E*en  the  old  mangled  C3rstus  bloom's  once 

more, 
But  my  poor  Princess  never  came  again." 

No  sentimentalism  about  the  poetry 
of  CardiDe  Bowles.  She  bad  her 
wild-tame  hare,  and  her  rabbits,  and 
dormice,  and^  squirrel,  and  cats  and 
kittens,  and  dogs  of  many  a  race,  from 
ancient  Pi  to  Black  Munso,  and  her 
own  gentle  playfellow  Chloe,  aad  her 
eallant  Juba,  and  her  pet  sheep  caHed 
Willy,  a  palfrey  of  nwttled  blood,  net 
to  mention  jackdaws,  magpies,  bull- 
finches, turtle-doves,  and  owls,  and 
many  other  manner  of  birds.  But 
their  keep  cost  but  little;  some  of 
them  were  useful,  and  all  of  them  were 
happy  ;  and  she  herself  the  happiest 
of  tnem  all»  did  not  forget— the  Poor. 
For  she  was  one  of  the 

"  Sound  healthy  children  of  the  Qod  of 
Heaven ;" 

and  the  ^ung  hands  that  are  duly 
held  up  in  prayer  are  always  "open 
as  day  to  melting  charity ;"  and  there 
is  not  a  lovelier  si^ht  beneath  the  skiea 
than  a  meek-eyea  maiden  in  hovel  or 
by  way-side  silently  giving  alms. 

Here  is  a  picture  thbit  almost  equals 
Ck)wper's  Peasant's  Nest 

"  Bid  them  tum 
(Those  sentimental  chemics,  who  extract 
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The  essence  of  imaginary  griefs 

From  overwrought  refinemeni),  bid  them 

turn  .  . 

To  some  poor  cottage— not  a  bower  ol 

sweets 
Where  woodbines  cluster  o'er  the  neat 

warm  thatch, 
And  mad  Marias  sing  fantastic  ditties, 
Bat  to  some  wretched  hut,  whose  crazy 

walls, 
Crumbling  with  age  and  drippmg  damps, 

scarce  prop 
The  rotten  roof,  all  verdant  with  decay ; 
Unlatch  the  door,  those  starting  planks 

that  ill  ,  ^.:,  V 

Keep  out  the  wind  and  rain,  and  bid  them 

look 
Atthe  home-comforts  of  the  scene  withm. 
There  on  the  hearth  a  few  fresh-gathered 

sticks. 
Or   smouldering  sods,  diffuse   a  feeWe 

warmth,  ,  ,  , ,  . 

Fann'd  by  that  kneeling  woman's  laboring 

breaiii 
Into  a  transient  flame,  o'crhancing  which 
Cowers  close,  with  outspread  palms,  a 

haggard  form. 
But  yesterday  raised  up  from  the  sick-bed 
Of  wasting  fever,  yet  to-night  returned 
From  the  resumption  of  his  daily  toil. 
*  Too  hastily  resumed— imprudent  man !' 
Ay,  but  his  famish'd  infants  cried  for 

bread ; 
So  he  went  forth  and  strove,  till  nature 

And  the  6dnt  dews  of  weakness  gathered 

thick 
In  the  dark  hollows  of  his  sallow  cheek, 
And  round  his  white-parched  lips.    Then 

home  he  crawled 
To  the  cold  comforts  of  that  cheerless 

hearth. 
And  of  a  meal  whose  dainties  are  set  out 
Invitingly — a  cup  of  coarse  black  tea. 
With  milk  unmingled,  and  a  crust   of 

bread. 
No  infant  voices  welcome  his  return 
With  joyous  clamor,  but  the  piteous  wail, 
'Father!  Vm  hungry— Father !   give  me 

bread!* 
Salutes  him  from  the  little-huddled  group 
Beside  that  smoky  flame,  where  one  poor 

Shaking  with  ague-chills,  creeps  shudder- 
ing in 

Between  its  mother's  knees— that  most 
forlorn. 

Most  wretched  mother,  with  sad  lullaby 

Hushing  the  sickly  infant  at  her  breast. 

Whose  seamy  nourishment  yet  drains  her 
life." 

You  must  not  think  that  the  whole 
poem  is  about  the  author's  childhood. 
How  could  it  1  Herself  of  the  1  resent 
speaks  of  her  own  thoughts  anJ  feel- 
ings, even  when  ia  contrast,  still  har- 


monious with  those  of  herself  of  the 
Past ;  lor  so  it  ever  is  with  a  well-or- 
dered life,  whose  growth  has  been  un- 
constrained, and  lefj  free  to  the  spon- 
taneity of  nature.  Caroline  Bowleg, 
as  every  poetess  must  be,  is  a  devoiit 
Conservative.  But  mark  us  well— of 
whati  Of  all  that,  for  its  own  dew 
sake,  she  has  once  loved,  and  taken  to 
her  heart. 

"Old, friend!  old  stcaiel  old  way-mark! 

art  thou  gone  t 
I  could  have  be  ter  spsjed,  a  better  thing 
Than  sight  of  thy  familiar  shapeless  form, 
Defaced  and  weather-stained." 

And  again  in  sportive  sadness— 

"  Beautiful  elms  1  your  spreading  branches 

Because,  forsooth !  across  the  tang's  hign- 

way,  ,       , 

Conspiring  with  the  free-bom,  chartered 

air,  , 

Your  verdant  branches  treasonably  waveo, 
And  swung  perchance  the  pendant  dew- 
drop  off* 
On  roof  of  royal  mail,  or  on  the  eyes 
Of  sleepy  coachman,  wakened  so  full  wcU 
For  safety  of  his  snoring  '  four  insides,' 
Unconscious  innocents !" 

Worse  and  worse ;  the  oak  that  for 
time  immemorial  had  stood  intercept- 
ing no  sunbeam,  and  flinging  i.o  sha- 
dow, has  fallen  at  the  decree  of  the 
••Great  Road  Dragon."  Yet  there 
had  been 

"  Only  left  of  thee 
The  huge  old  trunk,  still  verdant  in  de- 
cay 
With  ivy  garlands,  and  a  tender  growth 
(Like  second  childhood)  of  thine   own 

young  shoots ; 
And  there,  like  giant  guardian  of  the  pais, 
Thou  standst,  majestic  ruin!    thy  huge 

roots 
(Whose  every  fretted  niche  and  mossy 

cave 
Harbored  a  primrose)  grappling  the  steep 

bank, 
A  wayside  rampart.   Lo!    they've  rent 

away 
The  living  bidwark  now,  a  ghastly  brcadi, 
A  crumbling  hollow  left  lo  mark  its  site," 

&c. 

And  more  beautiful  still— 

"  And  the  old  thorns  are  gone— the  thon» 
I  loved,  ^   _, 

For  that  in  childhood  I  could  reach  aaa 
pluck 
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Their  firet  iweot  Uosioms.    They  were 

low  like  me, 
TooDg,  lowly  baihee,  I  a  little  child. 
And  we  grew  vp  together.      They  are 

gODe; 
And  the  great  elder  by  the  moety  pales — 
How  sweet  the  blackbird  sang  in  that  old 

tree! 
Sweeter,  raethinks,  than  now,  fhmi  state- 
lier shades — 
They've  felled  that  too— the  goodly  harm. 

less  thing ! 
That  with  its  fragrant  clasters  orerhang 
Oar  g^arden  hedge,  and  furnished  its  rich 

store 
Of  juicy  berries  tor  the  Christinas  wine 
8picy  and  hot,  and  its  roand  hollow  stems 
(The  pith     extracted)  for  qnaint  arrow 

heads, 
Saeh  as  my  fether  in  oar  archery  games 
Taught  me  to  fashion.    That  they're  ta'eo 

away. 
And  so  some  relio  daily  disappears, 
Something  iNre  lored  and  prized ;  and  now 

the  last— 
Abno9t  the  last — the  poor  old  milestone 

fiUIs, 
And  in  its  plaoe  this  smooth,  white  perk. 

ed  vp  thing. 
With  its  great  staring  figares.** 

No  change  would  our  bitter-sweet 
Conservative  suflfer ;  and  had  her  will 
been  the  rule  of  action,  strange  results, 
she  confesses, 

**  Woold  shock  the  rational  community." 

No  former  should  clip  one  straggling 
hedge— on  pain  of  transportation  for 
iile;  no  road-surveyor  change  one 
rugged  stone,  nor  pare  one  craggy 
ba^k,  nor  lop  one  wayside  tree,  unless 
bent  to  be  hanged. 

««rd  have  the  road 
One  bowery  arch,  what  matter  it  so  low 
No  mail  might  pass  beneath  7    For  aught 

I  care 
The  post  might  come  on  foot— or  not  at 

alL 
In  short,  in  short,  it's  quite  as  well|  per- 
haps, 
I  can  but  rail,  not  rule.    Splenetic  wrath 
Will  not  tack  on  again  dissevered  boughs. 
Nor  set    up    the  old  stones;   so   let  me 

breathe 
The  Inlness  of  a  vexed  spirit  out 
In  impotent  murmurs." 

Caroline  was  an  only  child.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  said  about  any  com- 
panions of  her  own  age— and  yet  as 
she  seems  never  to  have  felt  the  want 
of  them,  why  should  wel  though  some- 
times we  ksLve  been  expecting  to  see 
some  elt  like  herself  come  gliding  into 
the  poem.    A  loving  heart  is  never 
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at  a  loss  for  objects  of  its  love.  The 
natural  affections  attach  themselves  to 
the  thou^ls  or  ideas  of  all  life's  ho- 
liest relations ;  and  doubtless  the  glad 
girl  had  then  brothers  and  sisters  in 
her  dreams.  Perhaps  had  the  house 
been  full  of  them  in  flesh  and  blood, 
she  had  never  been  a  poetess.  Solita- 
T]r  but  never  sad,  and  aione,  except 
with  mute  creatures,  in  her  very  pas- 
times, yet  never  out  of  sight  of  paren- 
tal eyes,  or  reach  of  parental  bands, 
her  thoughtful  nature  became  more 
and  more  thoughtful  In  her  happiness 
flowing  ever  from  and  around  and 
back  upon  herself  and  thus  she  learnt 
to  think  on  her  own  heart,  and  to  hark 
to  the  small  still  voice  that  never  de- 
ceives, 

**  While  life  is  calm  and  innocent." 
Merry  as  she  is,  and  frolicsome 

**  As  a  young  fawn  at  play," 
there  is  a  repose  over  the  poem  which 
for  the  most  part  breathes  the  spirit 
of  still  life.    Speaking  of  her  father, 
she  says, 

**  Soon  came  the  days. 
When  his  companion,  his — his  only  one. 
My  father's  I   became.     Pioud,    happy 

child. 
Untiring    now,    in    many  a  lengthened 

walk. 
Yet  resting  oft  (his  arm  encircling  me) 
On  the  old  mile^^tone,  in  our  homeward 

way." 

A  thought  crosses  us  here  that  her 
mother  may  have  died.  Yet  her 
name  is  mentioned  in  a  subsequent 
passage ;  but  this  leaves  us  in  uncer- 
tainty, for  the  order  of  time  is  not  al- 
ways preserved,  and  the  transitions 
obey  the  bidding  of  some  new-risen 
thought.  The  gloom  hanging  over 
the  beginning  of  the  following  passage 
looks  like  that  of  death  :— 
My  father  loved  the  patient  engler's  art ; 
And  many  a  summer  day,  from  early  morn 
To  latest  evening,     by  some    streamlet 

side 
We  two  have  tarried ;  strange  companion. 

ship ! 
A  sad  and  silent  man  ;  a  joyous  child. — 
Yet  were    those  days,   as  I  recall  them 

now, 
Supremely  happy.    Silent  though  he  was. 
My  father's  eyes  were  often  on  his  child 
Tenderly  eloquent — and  his  few  words 
Were  kind  and  gentle.    Never  angry  tone 
Repulsed  me,  if  1  broke  upon  bis  thoughts 
With  childish  question.      But  I  learnt  at 

last— 
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Learnt  intaitiyely  to  bold  my  peace 
When  the  dark  boor  wae  on  bim,  and  deep 

iighs 
Spoke  tbe  perturbed  spirit — only  tben 
I  crept  a  little  closer  to  bis  side, 
And  stole  my  band  in  his,  or  on  his  arm 
Laid  my  cheek  soAly  ;  till  the  simple  wile 
Won  on  bis  sad  abstraction,  and  he  turned 
With  a  faict  smile,  and  sighed,  and  shook 

his  bead. 
Stooping  toward  me;  so  I  reached  at  last 
Mine  arm  about  his  neck,  and  clasped  it 

close, 
Printing  his  pale  brow  with  a  silent  kiss.*' 

"That  was  a  lovely  brook,  by  whose  green 

marge. 
We  two  (the  patient  angler  and  bis  child) 
Loitered  away  so  many  summer  days ! 
A  shallow  sparkling  stream,  it  hurried  now 
Leaping  and  glancing  among  large  round 

stones, 
With  everlasting  friction  chafing  still 
Their  polished  smoothness —  on  a  gravelly 

bed, 
Tben  soflly  slipt  away  with  rippling  sound, 
Or  all  inaudible,  where  the  green  moss 
Sloped  down  to  meet  the  clear  reflected 

wave. 
That  lipped  its  emerald  band  with  seeming 

show 
Of  gentle  dalliance.    In  a  dark  deep  pool 
Collecting  now,  the  peaceful  waters  slept 
Embayed  by  rugged  headlands;   hollow 

roots 
Of  hugh  old  pollard  willows.    Anchored 

there, 
Rode  safe  from  every  ^rale,  a  silvan  fleet 
Of  milk-white  water  lilies  ;  every  bark 
Worthy  as  those  on  his  own  sacred  flood 
To  waf^  the  Indian   Cupid.      Then  the 

stream 
Brawling  again  o'er  pebbly  shallows  ran, 
On— on,  to  where  a  rustic,  roogh.hewn 

bridgp. 
All   bright  with   mosses  and  green  ivy 

wreaths. 
Spanned  the  small  channel  with  its  single 

arch; 
And  underneath,  the  bank  on  either  side 
"Shelved  down  into  the  water  darkly  green 
With  unsunned  verdure ;  or  \%  hereon  the 

sun 
Looked  only  when  his  rays  at  eventide 
Obliquely  glanced  between  the  blackened 

piers 
With   arrowy  beams  of  orient   emerald 

light 
Touching;  the  river  and  its  velvet  marge — 
'Twas  there,  beneath  the  archway,  just 

within 
Its  rough  mis-shapen  piles,  I  found  a  cave, 
A  little  secret  cell,  one  large  flat  stone 
Its  ample  floor,  embedded  deep  in  moss, 
And  a  rich  tuft  of  dark  blue  violet, 


And    fretted  O'er  with  eorioos   groining 

dark. 
Like  vault  of  Gothic  chapel,  was  the  roof 
Of  that  small  cunning  cave — *  Tbe  Nereid's 

Grotr 
I  named  it  learnedly,  for  I  bad  read 
About  Egeria,  and  was  deeply  versed 
In  heathenish  stories  of  the  guardian  tribes 
In    groves,  and    single  trees,  and  silvan 

streams 
A  bidin g  ocezistent.    So  methought 
The  little  Naiad  of  our  brook  might  haunt 
That  cool  retreat,  and  to  her  guardian 

care 
My  wont  was  ever,  at  tbe  bridge  arrived, 
To  trust  our  basket,  with  its  simple  store 
Of  homemade,  wholesome  cates ;  by  <»e 

at  home 
Plrovided,  for  our  banqaetJioar  at  noon. 

'<  A  joyful  hour !  anticipated  keen 
With  zest  of  youthfbl  appetite  I  trow, 
Full  oA  ezpelfinGT  unsubstantial  thoughts 
Of  Grots  and  Naiads,  sublimated  fare — 
The  busy,  bustling  joy,  with  housewife 

airs 
(Directress,  handmaid,  lady  of  the  feast  I) 
To  spread  that  *  table  in  the  wilderness.*' 
The  spot  selected  with  deliberate  care, 
Fastidious  from  varietv  of  choice. 
Where  all  was  beautiml :    Some  pfeasant 

nook 
Among  the  frin^g  alders ;  or  beneath 
A  single  spreadmg  oak ;  or  higher  op 
Within  the  thicket,  a  more  secret  bower, 
A  little  clearing,  carpeted  all  o'er 
With  creeping  strawberry,  and  gieenest 

moss 
Thick  veined  with  ivy.    There  unfidded 

smooth 
The  snowy  napkin  (carefully  secured 
At  every  corner  with  a  pebbly  weight). 
Was  spread   prelusive;   fairly  garnished 

soon 
With  the  contents  (most  interesting  then) 
Of   the    well.plenished    basket:     simple 

viands. 
And  sweet  brown  bread,  and  biscoits  for 

dessert. 
And  rich,  ripe  cherries ;  and  two  slender 

flasks, 
Of  cyder  one,  and  one  of  sweet  new  milk. 
Mine  own    allotted    beverage,    tempeied 

down 
To  wholesome  thinness  by  admiztore  pure 
From  the  near  streamlet.    Two  small  ad- 

yer  oups 
Set  out    our  grand  bufiet~and  all  was 

done; 
But  there  I  stood  immovable,  entranced, 
Absorded  in  admiration— ehifUngr  ofl 
My  ground  contemplative,  to  re.peruee 
In  every  point  of  view  the  perfect  whole 
Of  that  arrangement,  mint  own  h«Bd^- 

work. 
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Then  glancing  skyward,  if  my  dazzled  eyes 
SbranK    from   the     auobeamt    vertieally 

bright, 
Away,  away,  toward  the  river'a  brink 
I  ran  to  sammon  from  his  silent  sport 
My  father  to  the  banqaet ;  tutortsd  well, 
As  I  approached  his  station,  to  restrain 
All  noisy  oatbreak  of  ezaberant  f^Xte  ; 
Lest   from   their  quiet  hamits  the  finny 

Should  dart  far  off  to  deeper  solitades. 
The    gentle    sommons    met  obsenranee 

prompt. 
Kindly  considerate  of  the  famished  child : 
And  all  in  order  left— the  mimic  fly 
Ezamioed  and  renewed,  if  need  required, 
Or  changed  for  other  sort,  as  time  of  day, 
Or  dear  or  clouded  sky,  or  various  signs 
Of  atmoapbere  or  water,  so  advised 
ThP  experienced  angler;    the  long   line 

afloat— 
The  rod  securely  fixed ;  then  into  mine 
The  willing  hand  was  yielded,  and  I  led 
With  joyous  exultation  that  dear  guest 
To  our  green  banquet  room.    Not  Leices- 
ter's selC; 
When  to  the  hall  of  princely  Kenil worth 
He  led  Elizabeth,  exulted  more 
With  inward  gratulation  at  the  show 
Of  his  own  proud  magnificence,  than  I, 
When  full  in  view  of  mine  arranged  feast, 
I  held  awhile  my  pleased  companion  back. 
Exacting  wonder— -admiration,  praise 
With    pointing    finger,   and   triumphant 

All  that  is  perfectlj  beautiful— "one 
aoDg  that  will  not  die"— and  so  is  all 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  The  banquet 
over»  and  grateful  acknowledgment 
made,  her  rather  goes  again  to  the 
stream,  bidding  her  take  care** that 
nothing  may  be  lost,"  and  she,  under- 
standing well  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
junction, acts  according. 

<<6olib'raldole 
I  scattered  round  for  the  small  feath'red 

things 
Who  from  their  leafy  lodges  all  about 
Had  watch'd  tho  strange  intruders  and 

their  wajrs ; 
And  eyed  the  feast  with  curious  wistful- 


Half  longing  to  partake.   Some  bold,  brave 

bird. 
He  of  the  crimson  breast,  approaching  near 
And  near  and  nearer,  till  his  little  beak 
Made  prize  of  tempting  crumb,  and  off  he 

flew 
Triumphant,  to  return  (permitted  Ihief !  ) 
More  daringly  fiuniliar. 

Neatly  pack'd 
liapkin  and  cups,  with  the  diminished  store 
Of  our  wsU-light'ned  basket—largess  left 
For  our  shy  woodland  hosts,  some  special 


In  fork'd  branch  or  hollow  trunk  for  him 
The   prettiest,   merriest,    with  his  frolic 

leaps 
And  jet  black  sparkling  eyes,  and  mimic 

wrath 
Clackin?  loud  menace.    Tet  before  me 

The  long  bright  summer  evening.    Was  it 


Tediously  long  in  prospect?     Nay,  good 

sooth! 
The  hours  m  Eden  never  swifter  flew 
With  Eve  yet   innocent,  than  fled  with 

me 
Their  course  by  thy  fair  stream,   awaeC 

Royden  valet" 

Carry  has  been  accustomed,  on  such 
occasions,  to  extract,  with  **  permitted 
hand,"  from  a  certain  pouch,  ampb 
and  deep,  within  the  fisher's  coat,  an 
old  clumsy  russet-covered  book, which 
furnished  enjoyment,  increasing  with 
renewed  and  more  intimate  experience 
—a  copy  of  old  Isaac  Walton !  And 
there, 

'*  The  river  at  my  feet,  its  mossy  bank, 
Clipt  by  that   covered   oak   my  pleasant 

seat. 
Still  as  an  image  in  its  carved  shrine, 
I  nestled  in  my  sylvan  niche,  like  hare 
Upgathered  in  her  form,  upon  my  knees 
Tne  open  book,  over  which  I  stooped  ii^ 

tenL 
Half  hidden  (the  large  hat  flung  careless 

off), 
In  a  £oId  ffleaminip  shower  of  auburn 

cuTls."  * 

Nor  is  there  in  print  or  manuscript 
a  more  futhful  character  than  is  here 
afterwards  drawn  in  lines  of  light  by 
woman's  hand,  of  gentle  Isaac. 

We  know  not  whether  the  lonff  quo- 
tation given  above  or  the  followmg  be 
the  more  delightful. 

"  Dear  garden !  once  again  with  fingering 

Reverted,  half  remorseful,  let  me  dwell 
Upon  thee  as  thou  wert  in  that  old  time 
or   happy  days    departed.      Thou    art 

changed. 
And  I  have  changed  thee— Was  it  wisely 

done? 
Wisely   and     well   they   say  who  look 

thereon 
With  unimpasswned  sye— oool,  dear,  un- 

dimroed 
By  moistore  such  as  memory  in^thers  oft 
In  mine,  while  gaxing  on  the  tiimgs  that 

are 
Not  with  the  hallowed  past,  the  k>ved  the 

lest. 
Associated  as  those  I  now  letmce 
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With  tender  sadness.    The  old  shrubbery 

walk 
Straight  as  an  arrow,  was  lees  gracefal  far 
Than  this  fair  winding  among  flowers  and 

tnrf, 
Till  wiih  an  artful  curfe  it  sweeps  from 

sight 
To  reappear  agaiui  just  seen  and  lost 
Amoni;  the  hawthorns  in  the  little  dell. 
Less  lovely  the  old  walk,  but  there  I  ran 
Holding  my  mother's  hand,  a  happy  child  ; 
There  were  her  steps  imprinted,  and  my 

father's, 
And  those  of  many  a  loved  one,  now  laid 

low 
lo  his  last  resting  place.    No  flowers  me- 

thinks 
That  now  I  coltivate  are  half  so  sweet. 
So   bright,   so    beautiful    as  those    that 

bloomed 
In  the  old  fom^l  borders.    These  dofe 

pinks  It 

Yield  not  such  fragrance  as  the  true  old 

sort 
That  spiced  our  pot-pourrie  (my  mother's 

pnde) 
With  such  peculiar  richness,  and  this  rose, 
With  ito  nne  foreign  name^  is  scentless, 

pale. 
Compared  with  the  old  cabbage— those  that 

blushed 
In  the  thick  edge  of  spiky  lavender — 
Such  lavender  as  is  not  now^a-days ; 
And  gillyflowers  are  not  as  thev  were  then 
Swr$  to  <Mme  dmtbU;*     and  the   night 

breeze  now 
SiA^s  not  so  loaded  with  delicious  scents 
Oflil^  and  sevinger.    Oh,  my  heart ! 
Is  all  indeed  so  dtered  7— or  art  thou 
The  changelinff,  sore  aweary  now  at  times 
Ofall  beneath  Uie  sun? 

<<  Such  weariness 
Knows  not  that  blessed  springtime  of  the 

heart 
Wken  *  treasures  dwdl  in  flowers.'    How 

gUd  was  I, 
How  joyously  exultant,  when  I  found 
Such  virtoes  in  my  flowery  treasury 
As  hitherto  methought  discoverer's  eye 
Had  passed  oaheeded!     Here  at  once  I 

found, 
Unbongbt,  unsoed  for,  the  desired   com- 
mand 
(How  longingly  desired !)  of  various  dyee, 
Wherewith  to  tint  the  semblance  incom- 
plete 
In  its  hard  pencil  outline,  of  those  forms 
Of  floral  loveliness,  whose  juices  now 
Supplied  me  with  a  palate  of  all  hues, 
Bnght  as  the  rainbow.     Brushes  lacked  I 

none 
For  my  rude  process,  the  soil  flower  or 
leaf 


Serving  for  such ;    its  moisture  nice  ex- 
pressed 
By  a  small   cunnmg  hand,  where'er  ie« 

quired 
The  imitative  shadow  to  perfect 
With  glowing  color.    Heavens !  how  plain 

Isee, 
Bv'n   at   this   moment,    the   flrst   grand 

result 
Of  that  occult  inventioo.    There  it  lies, 
Living  as  life  itself  (I  thought  bo  less), 
A  spng  of  purple  stock,  that  dallest  eye 
Most  nave    detected,   and     fiuilt-findiBg 

critic 
Have  owned  at  least  a  likeness    Motte^ 

love 
Thought  it  perfectkm,  when  with  stealing 

step 
And  flushing  face  and  eeoscions,  I  drew 

near 
And  laid  it  on  her  lap  without  a  word ; 
Then  hung  upon  her  shoulder,  shrinking 

back 
With  a  child's  bashfubess,  aU  hope  and 

fear. 
Shunning  and  courting  notice ; 

Bntlkept 
Profoundly  secret,  certain  floral  rites 
Observed  with  piously  romantic  seal 
Throuffhhalfa  summer.    Heaven  Ibvgave 

foil  sure 
The  unconscious  profanation,  and  the  sin. 
If  sin  there  was,  be  on   thy   head,   old 

friend. 
Pathetic  Giesner !  for  thy  touching  sopg 
(That  most  poetic  prose)  recording  sad 
The  earliest  annals  of  the  human  race. 
And  death's  first  triompfa,  tiHed  ne^  heart 

and  brain, 
With  stirring  fancies,  in  my  very  drew 
Exciting  strange  desires  to  realise, 
What  to, the  inward  vision  was  revealed. 
Haunting  it  like  a  passion.    For  I  saw. 
Plain  as  in  substance,  that  first   human 

home 
In  the  first  earthly  garden  ;~-saw  tba  flow** 

ers 
Set  round  her  leafy  bower  by  banished 

Eve,     . 
And  watered  with  her  tears,  as  they  re- 

oaUed 
Faintly  the  forfeit  Eden  ;  the  small  riUs 
She  taught  to  wander  'mongst  their  bloom- 
ing tribes. 
Completing— not  the  semblance,  but  the 

shade. 
But  beautiful,  most  beautiful  methought 
The   altar  of   green  tnrf^   whereon  weie 

laid 
Ofibrings  as  yet   unstained  with  bkwd   - 

choice  fruits. 
And  fairest  flowers  fresh  culled. 

<  And  God  must  still,*— 
So  with  myself  I  argued — *  surely  love 
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SuA  pure,  sweet  oflferingB.    Then  can  be   to  the  rery  life.      Wilkie  would  be 
"^^  ^'^'^  Dieased  with  it— nor  do  we  know  that 

Miss  Bowles's  pen  is  not  almost  ^ual, 
in  such  protraiture,  to  his  pencil,  as 
it  used  to  be  long  ago,  when  the  mat 
master  chiefly  busied  himself  with  the 
shows  of  humble  life.  Of  all  the 
many  articles  of  choice  furniture,  and 
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no  harm 
la   laying  them,  as  Ere  was  wont  each 

day 
On  auch  an  altar  ;->what  if  I  coold  make 
Something  resembling  that!'    To  woik  I 

went 
With  the  strong  purpose,  which  is  strength 

and  power} 
And  in  a  certain  onfireqaented  nook  ,  ,,,.._ 

Of  our  long  rambling  ganien,  fenced  abont   rariues  not  correctly  included  in  that 
By  thorns  and  bushes,  thick  with  sommer  term  the  most  attractive  to  Carry's 

leaves, 


And  threaded  by  a  little  water  coarse 
Qfo  sobstirate  conteoaptible  methought 
For  Eve's  meandering  tills),  uprose  fiill 

soon 
A  monnd  of  mossy  tnr^  that  when  com* 

I  called  an  altar;  and  with  simple  fhitli— 
Av— and  with  feeKncfs  of  adoring  love 
Hallowing  the  childish  error— laid  thereon 
Daily  my  floral  tribute— yet  from  prayer, 
Wherewith  I  longed  to  consecrate  the  act, 
Refraining  with  an  undefined  fear 
(Instinctive)  of   ofience:   and    there  was 

doubt 
Of    perfect    blamelessncss     (nnconsdoos 

doubt) 
In  the  suspicious,  unrdazing  oars 
With  which  I  kept  my  secret.   Ail's  not 

well. 
Whan  hearts,  that  shoold  be  open  as  the 

day, 
Shrink  flrom  inspection.    So  by  slow  de- 
grees 
I  grew  uneasy  and  afraid,  and  longed 
To  cast  off  die  strange  bnrUien-— and  at 

last, 
Geasini^  my  visits  to  *  the  sacmd  grove,' 
I  soon  forgot,  absorbed  in  fresh  punoits, 
TIs  tong  negleeted  aitar^tiU  one  day, 
Wien    conung    winter,   with    his    hendd 

Ui^ts 
Had  thmned  the  covert's  leafiness,  I  saw 
Old    Ephraim   in    his   clearing    progress 

pause, 
And  stnke  his  spade  agamst  a  mossy  heap. 
Washed  low,  by  autumn's  rains,  and  littemd 

vound 
Among  the  thick  strewn  leaves,  with  spars 

and  shells. 
And  broken  potterv,  and  shrivell'd  (hiags, 
That  had  been  garlands. 

*  This  is  Missy's  woi|^' 
Quoth  the  old  man,  and  shook  his  head  and 

smiled — 
*Lofd  bless  her'!  how  the  child  has  toiled 

and  moiled 
To  acrape  up  all  this    rubbish.     Hare's 

enough 
Tok>adajadLase!' 

Desecrated  shrine! 
,  Sncfa    was   thy    fate^    demolished   as  he 

spoke: 
And  of  my  Idyl  the  concluding  page." 

Ephraim,  the  old  gardener,  is  a  well- 
drawn  character,  and  to  is  Ptiscilla 
his  wife.  The  picture  of  their  house- 
hold  is  painted  with  infinite  spirit,  and 


*'  Rapt  soul,  settling  in  her  eyes," 

wasa Cuckoo  Clock!  To  our  mind 
there  is  in  the  passage  descriptive  of 
her  sudden  and  permanent  passion  for 
this  rare  devise,  the  most  vivid  evi- 
dence of  the  poetical  character,  while 
to  our  heart  the  close  is  the  perfection 
of  ttie  pathetic. 

"But  chief— surpassing  all— a  cuckoo  dock t 
That  crowning  wonder !  miracle  ol  art! 
How  have   I   stood  entranced   uncounted 

minutes, 
With  held-in  breath,    and   eyes    intendy 

fix'd 
On  that  small  magic  door,  that  when  com- 
plete 
Th'  expiring  hour— the  irreversible- 
Flow  open  with  a  startling  suddenness 
That,  though  expected,    sent  the  rushing 

blood 
In  msntling  Uoshes  o'er  my  nplvn'd  lace ; 
And  as  the  biid  (that  morb  than  mortal 

fowl!) 
With  perfect  mimicry  of  natnral  tone^ 
Noteafro'  note  exact  iinSe's  message  <<>ld, 
How  my  heart's  pulse'  kept  timowtth  toe 

ckarm'd  voice! 
And  when  it  ceased  made  simultaneous 

paose 
As  the  small  door  ckpt  to,-  and  all  WB 

stiU. 

"Long  did  I  roeditato— yea,  often  dream 
By  day  and  night,  at  school-time  and  at 

play— - 
Alas!  at  holiest  seasons,  even  at  chnrch 
The  vision  haunted  me,— of  that  rare  thing, 
And  bis  surpassing  bsppmess  to  whom 
Fate  should  assign  its  fellow.    Thereuj^n 
Sprang  up  crude  notions,  vague  incipient 

shemes 
Of  future  independence :  Not  like  those 
Fermenting  in  the  vouthM  brain  of  her 
Maternally,  on  fashionable  system, 
Train'd  up  betimes  i'  the  way  diat  she 

should  go 
To  the  one  ^^tend~*a  good  establlshBient 
Yet  similar  in  some  sort  were  our  views 
Toward  contingent  power.    'When  Tm  a 

woman  ,    , 

ril  have,'  quoth  1,-80  far  the  vna  and  when 
Tallied  exactly,  but  our  difference  lay 
Touching  the  end  to  be  achieved.    With  me, 
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Not  settlements,  and  pin-money,  and  spouse 
Appendant,  but  m  unencumberd  right 
Of  womanhood— a  boutw  and  cuckoo  clock ! 
Hark  I  as  I  hane  reflective  o*er  my  task, 
The  pen  fresh  nibb'd  and  full,  heldidlv  yet; 
What  sound  comes  clicking  through  the  half- 
closed  door, 
Distinct,  monotonous?  'Tis  even  so; 
Tears  past,  the  pledge  (self-pHghted)  was  re- 

deem*a ; 
There  hangs  with  its  companionable  voice 
The  cuckoo  clock  in  this  mine  house.— Ay, 

mtn«; 
But  left  unto  me  desolate.*' 

One  quotation  more  we  have  room 
for,  e<iual,  so  we  ^ink,toaD7  thing  of 
the  kind  in  our  modem  poetry. 

"  Then— most  happy  child  I 
Most  favored !  I  was  sent  a  fk«<)uent  guest, 
Secure  of  welcome,  to  the  lovehest  home 
Of  all  the  country,  o*er  whose  quiet  walls 
Brooded    the    twin-doves — Holiness    and 

Peace; 
There  with  thme  aged  partner  didst  thou 

dwell, 
Pastor  and  master !  servant  of  thy  Lord, 
Faithful  as  he.  the  labors  of  whose  love 
Recorded  by  tny  jpen,  embalm  for  aye 
The  name  of  Gupin  heired  by  thee — right 

heur 
Of  the  saint's  manile.  Holy  Bernard's  life 
Its  apostolic  graces  unimpaired, 
Renewed  in  William's,  virtuous  parish  priest ! 

"Let  me  live  o'er  again,  in  fond  detail, 
One  of  those  happy  visits.  Leave  obtained, 
Methought  the  clock  stood  stilL    Four  hours 

past  noon, 
An  \  not  yet  started  on  our  three  mile  walk ! 
An^  «ir  the  vicarage  tea  hour  primitive, 
And  I  should  lose  that  pFecions  hour,  most 

prized. 
When  in  the  old  man's  study,  at  his  feet 
Or  nestling  close  beside  him,  I  might  sit 
With  eye,  ear,  soul  intent  on  his  mild  voios^ 
And  face  benign,  and  words  so  simply  wise, 
Framed  for  his  cnildish  hearer.  'Let  us  go  I' 
And  Idle  a  fawn  I  bounded  on  before, 
When  lagging  Jane  came  forth,  and  off  we 

went 
Sultry  the  hour,  and  hot  the  dusty  wav, 
Though   here  and  there   by  leafy  skreen 

aerarched— 
And  the  long  broiling  hill !  and  that  last  mOe 
When  the  small  frame  waxed  weary !  the 

glib  tongue 
Slackening   its  motion   with    the   languid 

limbs. 
But  joy  was  in  my  heart,  howe'er  suppressed 
Its  outward  show  exuberant :  and  at  length, 
Lo!  the  last  tuming^io!  the  well-knovm 

door, 
Festooned  about  with  garlands  picturesque, 
Of  trailing  evergreens.    Who's  weary  now  1 
Sounding  the  bell  with  that  impatient  pull 
That  qmckena  Mistress  Molly's  answering 

steps 


To  most  unusual  promptness*    Turns  die 

lock — 
The  door  uncloses— Molly's  smiling  fiM» 
Welcomes  unasked.     One  eager,   forward 

spring. 
And  ferewell  to  the  glaring  worid  without: 
The    glaring,    bustung,  noisy,    parched-op 

world ! 
And  hail  repose  and  verdure^  turf  and  flowers, 
Periiime  of  lilies,  through  the  leafy  sloom 
White  gleaming;  and  the  full,  nch,  rndbw 

note 
Of  song-thrush,  hidden  in  the  tall  thick  hay 
Beside  the  study  window ! 

The  old  house 
Through  flickering  shadows  of  high-arching 

boughs. 
Caught  ffieams  of  sunlight  on  its  time-stained 

And  frieie  of  mautling  vine :  and  lower  down, 
Trained  among  jasmines  to  the   southern 

bow, 
Moss  roses,  bursting  into  richest  bloom, 
Blushed  by  the  open  window.  Therttht  saUt 
The  venerable  iady  (her  white  hair 
White  as  the  snowy  coif),  upon  her  book 
Or  needlework  intent ;  and  near  at  hand 
The  maiden  sister  friend  (a  life-long  guest 
At   her    coarse   sempstresship  —  anothff 

Doroas, 
Unwearying  in  the  work  of  charity. 

«<0h!  kindest  greeting!  as  the  door  qb- 

dosed 
That  welcomed  the  half-bold  half.basUU 

guest; 
And  brought  me  bounding  on  at  half  a 

word 
Tameet  the  pro£bred  kissi    Oh  kindoi 

care! 
Considerate  of  my  lonff,  hot,  dnstj  walk. 
Of  bat  and  tippet  that  avested  me, 
And  dinging  gloves ;  and  from  the  glov- 
ing cheek 
And  hot  blow,  parted  back  the  dasterinf 

curls, 
Applving  jprateful  coolness  of  dear  lymph 
Distilled  from  fhigrant  dder — BOTersign 

wash 
For  sunburnt  skin  and  freckled !    Bondest 


oare. 
That  followed  up  those  offices  of  love 
By  cantionarr  charge  to  sit  and  rest 
<  Quite  9Ull  till  tea  time.'    Kindest  ears,  I 

trow. 
But  little  relished.    Restless  was  my  rest. 
And  wistful  eyes  still  wandering  to  the 

door. 
Revealed  <  the  secret  of  my  discontent,' 
And  told  where  I  would  be.     The  lady 

smiled, 
And  shook  her  head,  and  said, — 

*Wdll  gojwwaya 
And  ask  admittance  at  that  certain  door 
Yon  know  so  well.'    All  weariness  was 

gone- 
Blithe  as  a  bird,  thus  freed,  away  I  flev. 
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And  in  ihim  seoondi  at  the  well-known 

door 
Tapped  gently ;  and  a  gentle  roice  within 
Aaking  »  Who  i  there !'    « It'g  me,'  I  an. 

•wered  low. 
Grammatically  clear.    « Let  me  come  in.' 
The  gentle  voice  rejoined ;  and  in  I  stole 
Baahfally  lilent,  as  the  good  nian*f  smile, 
And  band  extended,  drew  me  to  his  chair ; 
And  tiiere,  all  eye  and  ear,  I  stood  fall 

long, 
SliH  tongueless,  as  it  seemed ;  loTo-tero. 

periog  av\  e 
Chaining  my  words  up.    Bat  se  kindly 

hiif. 
His  aspect  so  benign,  his  winniug  art 
So  gracioosly  conforming ;  in  short  time 
Awe  was  absorbed  in  love,  and  then  on- 

chained 
By  perfect  confidence,  the  little  tongue 
Qaeetioned  and  answered  with  as  careless 


As  might  be,  &om   irreverend  boldness 

free. 
True  lo?e  may  cast  out  fear,  but  not  le- 

•pect. 
That  fears  the  very  shadow  of  offence. 

»*How  holy  was  the  calm  of  that  small 

room  ! 
How  tenderly  the  evening  light  stele  in, 
Aa  'twere  in  reverence  of  its  sanctity ! 
Here  and  there  touching  with  a  golden 

gleam 
Book-shelf  or  picture-frame,  or  brighten. 

ing  up 
The  nopegay  set  with  daily  care  (love's 

own) 
Upon  the  study  table.    Dallying  there 
Among  the  books  and  papers,  and  with 


Of  soflest  radiance,  starring  like  a  glory 
The  old  man^s  high  bald  head  and  noble 

brow — 
There  still  I  found  him,  busy  with  his 

pen — 
(Oh  pen  of  varied  power !  found  faithful 

erer, 
Faithtnl  and  fearless   in   the  one  great 

caase) — 
Or  some  grave  tone,  or  lighter  work  of 

taste 
(Hie  no    ascetic,  haish,  soul- narrowing 

creed), 
Or  that  unrivalled  pencil,  with  few  strokes. 


And  sober  tinting  slight,  that  wrought  ef- 
fects 
Most  magical — the  poetry  of  art  I 
Lovely  simplicity  !  (true  wisdom's  grace) 
That  condescending  to  a  simple  child. 
Spread  out  before  me  hoards  of  graphic 

treasures ; 
Smiling  encouragement,  as  I  expressed 
Delight  or  censure  (for  in  full  good  faith 
I  played  the  critic),  and  vouchsafing  mild 
T'  explain  or  vindicate;  in  seeming  sport 
Instructing  ever  ;  and  on  graver  themes 
Winning  my  heart  to  listen,  as  he  Uught 
Things  that  pertain  to  life. 

Oh  precious  seed ! 
Sown  early;  soon,  too  soon  the  sower's 

band. 
The  immediate  mortal  instrument  with* 

drawn. 
Tares  of  this  evil  world  iprang  thickly 

up. 
Choking  your  promise.    But  the  soil  be. 

neatli 
(Nor  rocks  nor  shifting  sand)  retained  ye 

still, 
God's  me^cy  willing  it,  until  kit  hand. 
Chastening  as  fathers  chasten,  cleared  at 

last 
Th'  encumbered  surface,  and  the  grain 

sprang  up^ 
But  hath  it  flourished  ? — hath  it  yet  borne 

fruit 
Acceptable  7  Oh  Father  !  leave  it  not . 
For  lack  of  moisture  yet  to  fall  awny  ! " 

We  hftve  now  reached  the  close  of 
the  "Birih-Day,"  and  of  this  Number 
of  Maga,  which  we  are  confident  will 
be  felt  to  be  a  delightful  one,  were 
it  but  for  our  profuse  quoiutions  from 
this  delightful  poem.  It  has  already 
had  a  pretty  wide  circulation  ;  but  in 
a  few  days  hence  it  will  have  been 
perused  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  in  our  pages — and  by  and 
by  the  volume  itself  will  find  its  way 
into  many  a  quiet  •*  homestead"  sel- 
dom visited  by  books.  The  plan  of 
the  poem  might  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  another  season^r  age  of  life. 
Yet  is  it  now  a  whole ;  and  we  believe 
that  it  ij  best  it  should  remain  in  its 
present  shape.  Let  us  hope  erelong 
to  have  another  volume. 
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It  iias  long  been  an  absurd  custom 
of  the  roost  celebrated  periodicals  to 
throw  oS  with  a  flaming  article,  in- 
tended to  set  the  Thames,  the  Clyde, 
and  the  lASej  on  fire,  but  adaptd  to 
give  the  world  an  idea  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  light  and  heat.    What 
an  intense  blaze  of  cold !   The  inex- 
perieDced  ^ectator,  purposing  to  be- 
come  a  peruser,  blinks  to  the  glare, 
and  at  the  same  time  shivers  in  ague 
testifying  to  some  scores  of  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point.  For  a  while 
he  suspects  that  summer  is  setting  in 
with  its  usual  severity,  and  attributes 
the  death-like  chill  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  season ;  but  he  soon  discovers 
how  groundless  are  such  suspicions, 
for  it  is  spring;  the  thermometer  is 
marked  as  high  as  zero,  and  the  earth 
comfortably  ^thed  with  snow.    Nev- 
ertheless, his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head, 
and  his  head  is  that  of  a  Mandarin. 
He  thinks  of  the  year  of  the  Great 
Frost,  and  curses  the  price  of  coals. 
AU  the  while,  the  article  is  within  a 
few  inches  of  his  **  innocent  nose,"  at 
which  the  drop  has  become  an  icicle, 
and  as  he  «*  blows  his  nail  *'  he  mutters 
of  emigration.    Angrily  he  eyes  the 
window,  but  there  is  no  broken  pane ; 
BO  far  from  sitting  on  the  door,  he  has 
fiyr  an  hour  been  sitting  into  the  fire, 
as  we  eaj  in  Scotland ;  though  the  fire 
looks  as  if  it  could  roast  an  ox,  it  f^ls 
as  if  it  would  freeze  a  walrus ;  the  tem- 
perature of  an  ice-house  is  genial  in 
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comparison;  a  bottle  in  a  wine-cooler, 
to  his  Imagination,  appears  an  inhabiu 
ant  of  the4orrid  zone.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood,  long  languid,  now  ceases ; 
ensues  that fataldrowsiness, precursor 
of  death ;  the  periodical  drops  from  his 
hand— and  in  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
vives, with  the  sensation  ol  his  feet  be- 
ing  embedded  in  a  lump  of  ice— for 
his  soles  are  on  the  Leading  Article, 
and  if  he  hasten  not  to  remove  them, 
his  feet  will  be  frost-bitten,  and  the  un- 
fortunate man  a  lamiter  for  life. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  pic- 
ture. All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that 
Leading  Articles  are  so  elaborate,  as 
to  be  unreadable^  and  that  you  never 
see  one  without  the  paper-folder  lying 
nearer  the  beginning  than  the  middle, 
its  prosress  having  been  stopped  by 
sleep--like  a  scvthe  left  in  a  matted 
swathe  by  swinkt  mower  now  lying 
on  liis  lace  beneath  a  neighboring 
tree.  We  know  more  than  one  man 
who  has  penetr  ed  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  not  more  than  one  man 
who  has  eaten  a  rotten  egg,  but  we 
know  no  man  who  has  ever  read 
through  a  Leading  Article.  Were  any 
man  to  say  so,  we  should  not  scruple 
to  think  him  a  liar  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  but  Mendez  Pinto  himself,  were 
he  alive,  would  not  venture  to  go  that 
length  with  the  gullibility  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  were  we  with  our  own  eyes 
to  see  a  man  achieve  what  at  present 
we  believe  to  be  an  impossibility,  we 
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should  thenceforth  regard '  him  in  the 
tame  light  as  a  Unicom,  an  animal 
long  suppoaed  to  be  &bulous,  but  who, 
neverthelesB,  does  exist,  even  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Swainson. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  chief  fault— for 
they  have  many — of  all  articles— fol- 
lowers as  well  as  leaders — and  it  is  a 
bad  one— is,  that  they  all  smell  so 
strong  of  the  lamp.  Few  smells  more 
generally  disgusting  than  that  of  lamp 
oil,  except  perhaps  it  be  that  of  gas. 
A  tallow  candle  stinks  but  when  it 
dies,  and  carries  our  sympathies  alonff 
with  it ;  but  those  other  burners  stink 
always,  and  the  article  that  smells  of 
them  is  a  polecat— nay,  sometimes  a 
skunk.  But  your  article  written  off- 
hand,  with  a  flowing  finger,  by  wax- 
light,  or  fire-light,  or  day-lisht— 
speak  not  of  civet— breathes  as  if  the 
leaves  were  wafted  on 

"  Sabasan  odors  from  the  roiey  shores 
OfAraby  the  Blest  t" 

What  an  aroma  from  oim  Two  Vjlses  ! 
It  is  as  if  *<  an  angel  shook  his  wings." 
And  now  we  must  let  you  into  a  lit- 
tle secret.  A  few  years  ago  some  ex- 
perienced cracksmen  broke  into  the 
Premises,  No.  Forty-five,  George 
Street,  and  lo^cally  cfrew  from  them 
a  conclusion  m  the  shape  of  The  Ba- 
laam Box.  You  know  it  was  many 
times  the  size  of  the  Chest  in  which 
wore  found  the  Scottish  Regalia,  and 
the  villains  had  to  break  a  Hole  in  the 
Wall  large  enough  to  admit  a  Horse 
and  Cart.  Twas  a  stormy  midnight, 
and  they  got  clear  off.  The  effects  of 
this  audacious  burglary  have  been 
ever  since  manifest  on  our  Periodical 
Literature.  So  low  a  value  did  we  put 
oa  the  Contents,  that  th^y  were  insur- 
ed against  all  accidents  by  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  at  the  Equitable,  at  a 
premium  of  Five  Shillings  per  ton. 
but  that  we  disdained  to  compound 
felony,  we  might  have  had  the  whole 
returned  for  a  sum  short  of  a  ransom 
— except  a  score  or  two  that  had  been 
speedily  put  to  press.  But  the  letter 
was  evidently  written  by  a  rejected 
contributor  on  a  great  scale,  and  we 
allowed  him  to  set  up  as  an  Editor. 
He  selected  his  articles  with  judg- 
ment, and  disguised  them  with  skill ; — 

*'  Bat  tbey  were  old  and  miserably  poor," 

and  the  Periodical  over  which  he  pre- 
aides  has  firom  the  hour  of  its  birth 


been  giving  up  the  ghost  All  dikmf^ 
too,  he  has  been  a  distributor  to  mai^y 
Magazines;  and  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  shame  can  have  prevented  hosts  of 
literary  men  from  bringing  actions 
against  him,  or  at  least  from  applying 
for  injunctions.  Should  they  adoiK 
legal  proceedings,  we  can  confidently 
swear  to  several  Leading  Articles  that 
had  lain  so  long  there  that  they  look- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the  Ba- 
laam Box.  As  for  the  Balaam  Box  it- 
self  a  rumor  has  lately  begun  *«lo 
prate  of  its  whereabouts ; "  ara  we  are 
about  to  take  steps  to  have  it  ascer- 
tained, whether  or  no  it  be  at  this  hour 
used  by  a  certain  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland^who  many  years 
ago  was  Moderator--lis  his  Gimal — 
and  it  is  capacious  of  Twenty  Chaw- 
der.  Its  name  and  nature  chansed, 
the  Balaam  Box  is  the  Balaam  Box 
no  more— and  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
now  filled  to  the  lid  with  as  fine  oat- 
meal as  ever  was  shown  in  sample  is 
that  ^e  Moderatoi^-ibr  once  a  Mode- 
rator always  a  Moderator— is  such  a 
man  as  Gray  had  in  his  mind  whenhe 
wrote  that  noble  line^ 

"Large 'was  his  bounty  and  his  sonl  sin- 
cere"— 

and  has  emptied  it,  from  floor  to  cell- 
ing, into  the  Highlands, 

And  how  now  do  we  dispose  of  un- 
accepted Article»— >for  we  reject  nonel 
They  are  once  a-week  devoured  by  a 
quick  fire — and  their  spirits  ko  roaring 
up  the  chimney  in  disdainful  thunder 
at  their  own  doom,  iilumininff  the 
mirk  with  repeated  showers  of  eva- 
nescent stars.  An  accepted  Prose  Ar- 
ticle is  a  Phoenix.  We  do  not  mean 
that  it  rises  out  of  its  own  ashes— 
merely  that  it  is  "  a  secular  bird  of 
ages.*'^  But  of  accepted  •  Poelnr  we 
have  golden  store ;  for  almost  all  the 
Poets  on  our  establishment  are  old  or 
dead-*-fmd  we  rejoice  to  welcome  from 
afar  the  oflferings  of  the  young  Sons  of 
Song.  Therefore  we  have  placed  oua 
Two  Vases  sent  us  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Gell,  from  Herculaneum,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  fire-place  in  our 
Sanctum  (before  which  sits  sometimes 
yet  to  midnight  a  semicircle  of  grey- 
Laired  survivors,  like  those  Roman 
Fathers  whom  the  Gauls  of  old  be- 
lieved to  be  so  many  old  demi- 
gods), and  all  poetry  that  pleases  us 
on  a  glance,  we  therein  deposit—the 
Classical  in  Cuo,  the  Miscellaneous 
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in  EvTEEFB — an  embroidered  yell, 
woyen  by  a  Oeiah  hand,  preaerving 
them  from  the  dust 

A  Chnile  hand!  ay!  heaTen  blees 
ber,  there  she  comes  glidiog  in  at 
ODoe  like  a  light  and  a  shadow!  With 
smiles  like  words— yet  what  words 
but  her  own  were  ever  like  those 
emilesi  We  are  somewhat  blind  dow, 
and  more  than  somewhat  deaf--but 
that  smile  we  as  clearly  see,  that  voice 
we  as  distinctly  hear— as  ever  in  youth 
we  saw  and  heard  the  musical  and 
resplendent  Mom. 

I^eantnff  one  arm  on  Cuo— for  'tis 
a  fM,*B  height^'-ehe  standi  like  a 
Pnestess  at  a  religious  rite;    and 


dippiog  the  other  into  the  Poetry^  as 
into  perfumes,  brio^  out  a  banch  of 
incense,  and  lays  it  on  our  knees. 
The  same  lovely  Image,  in  the  same 
attitude,  next  moment  at  Exjtekpb! 
And  now  our  Heart's  Desire  and  De- 
light is  seated  by  our  side.  «*Maga 
must  have  some  Poetry  this  iftooth, 
my  dearest  Sir,  and"  (we  kissed  her 
hands  as  she  spoke)  *<let  me  name 
the  Series— Oim  Two  VASEs^ehall 
you  begin  with  Clio  or  with  Euterpe  1" 
—With  Clio,  my  Beloved  I  and  let  thy 
Christopher  read  /^w— whatever  it  be, 
it  must  be  beautiful,  since  thy  hand 
hath  touched  it— aha !  'tis  of  Love— of 
Love— of  Love ! 


SlPPHO. 

Blest  as  the  gods  I  hold  the  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee 
To  list  thy  low  soft  tones  and  drink  thy  smile  ci  witchery  :— 
But  as  I  gaze,  within  my  breast  such  madd'ning  passions  rise, 
That  seems  my  very  tonfinie  to  break,  and  speech  its  aid  denies : 
And  all  at  once  a  subtle  Ire  runs  dartins  through  each  vein. 
And  dimness  is  before  my  sight— and  wbirline  m  my  brain ! 
Quick  tremors  shoot  through  ev'ry  limb,  and  icy  sweat-drops  flow. 
And  paler  than  the  oiive-l^all  suddenly  I  grow, — 
The  chillias  breath  of  grief  arrests  the  current  oi  my  breath, 
Labors  my  breast— I  ga«i>— I  fidnt-^one  moment  more  were  death ! 


Well— Love!  since  you  will  have 
it  80»  let  us  go  on  again  with  the 
iSeries.  That  version  of  the  fiimons 
Ode,  ^ows  with  much  uf  tlm  Aro 
thatso  bums  in  the  original  that  one 
might  wonder  that  the  very  words 
were  not  consumed.  'TIS  by  an 
Oxonian— ^who  has  given  only  his  in- 
itiala  H.  K.,  and  they  are  not  familiar 
to  our  eye»— but  many  a  ffiftod  spirit 
dwdia  within  those  sacred  groves,— 
and  here  is  a  leaf  by  another  In&nt 


of  Isis— J.  A,,  whose  name  ^'well 
may  we  guess,  but  dare  not  tell"— 
On  the  Statue  of  Ariadne,  at  Frank- 
lUri-  tegttimntMng  hot  riding  on  a 
Lion.  Our  memory  of  names  is  im- 
paired— ^nor  can  we  recal  that  of  the 
Artist — though  it  is  fiimous ;  the 
Statue  itself  we  saw  last  summer^  and 
thought  it  nobly  beautiful— and  our 
young  Poet  has  it— vivid  as  life  we 
were  going  to  say— in  his  enamored 
imagination. 


Ride  <n),  thou  peerless  beauty !  frank  and  firee 
As  yon  white  wave  that  curls  thy  Nazian  sea, 
Ride  on  triumphant,  with  that  ciear  calm  eye 
Which  looks  a  conquest  ere  the  prize  is  nigh, 
Borne  on  thy  lion-steed  ride  forth  to  meet 
A  ffod  fall  down,  and  worship  at  thy  faet ; 
Laden  with  India's  spoils,  elate  in  arms 
He  kneels,  the  captive  of  thy  naked  charms. 
For  ne'er  in  Theban  meads,  or  Nyssian  shades,  * 
Ne'er  in  the  depth  of  old  Cithseron's  glades 
Has  the  blythe  hero  of  Olympus  seen 
So  proud  a  gesture,  so  divme  a  mien— 
What  matchless  grace !  what  soft  seductions  thrown 
O'er  that  fine  form,  that  needs  no  clasping  zone ! 
What  glowing  warmth  of  youthful  life  express'd 
In  those  fhir  outstretched  arms,  that  heavmg  breast ! 
No  girlish  gracefulness,  correctly  slim, 
Mars  the  luxuriance  of  each  rounded  limb ; 
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But  lovfiily  womanbood's  vduptaons  piiBoe 
Breathes  o'er  that  ample  bust,  thai  brow  sublime, 
And  gives  the  island  nymph  a  grace  betweea 
A  Grecian  goddess  and  an  Adan  queen. 


[April' 


51*  A 
<iaA 


Nay,  do  not  keep  your  face  so  long 
averted— for  the  marble  is  pure  as 
your  own  soul.  Those  lads  write  with 
an  elegance  and  ffrace  that  are  very 
delighUul — and  if  Clio  continue  to 
jfive  to  your  touch  such  presentments, 
Euterpe's  offerings  must  be  beautiful 
indeed  if  they  do  not  pale  their  colors. 
What  have  we  herel  Why,  in  spite 
of  all  we  have  so  often  said — Meleager 
on  Spring!  And  other  versions  too 
from  the  Greek  Anthology— after  our 
own  Series  which  would  make  a  thick 
crown  octavo— and  Hay's  which  would 
make  another !  But  there  k  no  hdp 
for  it— thy  hand  has  saved  this  leaf 
from  being  waited  away  into  oblivion 


—a  fkte  from  which,  but  for  that 
touch,  its  own  excellenoe  could  xk>t 
have  saved  it— for  swore  we  not  hj 
Styx  that  we  should  admit  not  into 
Maga,  even  from  the  pea  of  an  aafl^ 
versions  of  any  Greek  poem  that 
had  before  graced  in  English  our 
imperishable  page?  But  we  are  no 
Heathen  god— and  W.  S.  is  d<A  an 
angel— but  a  Queen's  man,  an  ac- 
complished 8chdar-^«nd  a  conadei^ 
tious  curate  at  Castle  Thorpe,  Stoney 
Stratford,  Bucks— and  happy  should 
we  be  to  paaB  a  Saturday  and 
a  Sunday  with  him  there— as  if 
we  were  one  of  his  own  paridi- 
ioners. 


MELSAOEB  Oil  SFRmO. 

When  windy  winter  flies  the  milder  air, 
The  purple  hours  of  flow'ry  spring  smile  fkir. 
With  ireen  grass  garlanded,  the  dusky  earth 
Wreaths  every  plant  with  leaves,  a  budding  birth, 
And  the  mild  dews  of  plant-producing  mcwn 
While  laughing  meadows  drink,  the  rose  is  born* 
On  hills  his  shnll  pipe  blows  the  joyous  swain. 
The  goat-herd  staUcs  of  many  a  wmte  kid  vain. 
Now  o'er  the  billows  wide  the  sailors  hail 

Sol^  Ze^yx'a.  broooo  io  fill  iiho  bqqomipg  aaiL 

Grape-bringine  Bacchus  frantic  throngs  address^ 

Plucking  the  now'rin^  ivy's  clustered  tress. 

And  ox-born  bees  their  toils  with  artful  care^ 

Amid  their  hives  in  pierced  cells  prepare. 

The  fresh  white  wax  its  full  stream  pours  along, 

All  winged  tribes  pipe  free  their  shnlly  song, 

Halcyons  on  stream,  and  swallows  o'er  the  vale, 

Swans  on  the  banks,  in  groves  the  nightin^e ; 

If  bloom  the  green-hair^  nlants,  if  earth  is  «iy, 

And  pipes  the  swain,  and  nocks  thickofleecea  play. 

And  mariners  sail,  and  Bacchus  danceth  free, 

And  sing  the  birds,  and  works  the  toiling  bee. 

Why  should  not  I  to  Spring  pour  forth  sweet  minstrelsy  ! 


Equal  to  Hay's— or  Chapman's— and 
ihty  are  the  two  best  translators  from 
the  Greek — in  Maga — and  that  is  a 
wide  word — and  a  pleasant  word  too 
to  all  eyes  save  those  of  Savage  Lan- 
der. Let  him  purge  his  visual  nerve 
with  rue ;  and  he  will  be  at  one  with 
the  whole  world.  A  sadder  sight 
may  not  be  than  monomania  in  the 
jaundice. 

Speaking  of  Spring,  when  does  the 
''Etherial  Mildness"  purpose  to  ap- 
pear — "veiled  in  a  slower  of  shadow- 
ing roses?"     Not  that  we  dislike 


Winter— but  he  ou^ht  not  to  uaorp 
the  whole  year.  Fair  play  is  a  jewd 
— and  each  season  should  have  its 
turn.  He  had  1836  to  hhnself— and 
he  cannot  surely  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  insist  on  monopolizmf^  1897! 
But  we  would  address  him  in  more 
solemn  terms — appeal  to  bis  hiunanity 
—and  beseech  him  to  be  merciful  as 
strong — in  the  prayer  of  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  ot  Poets. 

<*  Archangel !  power  of  Desolation  1 
Fast  deiM^nding  as  thoa  art ; 
Say,  bath  mortal  invocation 
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Span  to  touch  Ay  itony  heart  1  "Andoftwhen  Aalsorrowiadbed  iMflh 

IheOf  suUea  Wmter,  hour  my  prayer,  F ve  fondly  Tiewed  the  peatl  in  Emma's  eyt, 

^ndraitly  rule  the  miaed  years  And  kiaaed  it  ere  it  fiell,  more  pleased  to  see 

'>T  ehill  the  wanderar'a  buaom  bare^  A  tear  for  othera  than  a  amilefor  mel " 
-Mor  freeie  the  wretch'a  (ailing  tear  }— 

J%yho^Sroathing*iSS^wase  to  lend,  ^  ^"^  ^*^  ^  the  name  of  goodnen 

.^nd  gently  on  the  oiphan  head  oBY^  we  here!     iMon  and  Greek! 

"^innocence  desoeodi  Whytabatchof  theSpimmsc^The- 

Bgx  chiefly  mre,  O  King  of  Clouds  I  ocritus !    Take  up  youfknitting,  Mrs. 

SyS^SSS'w'Si^S^^  them-for  we  intend  ti^^ 

^      ^  shall  suit  all  tastes— and  good  pecmle 

What  i^  was  in  that  sob !  whatcom-  to  whom  Oreek  Epigrams  are  eawtar 

pesnon  in  that  tear!    O  gentlest  La-  will  please  skip  two  paj^  though 

ay  I  we  think  on  a  few  lines  in  a  for-  graced  to  giAed  ejres  with  the  fine 

ran  poem,  writtoti  many  years  ago  scholarship  of  Fit^james  Price,  an 

our   friend  ClifK>rd— 4ong  since  honor  to  Hereford.    Let  Mi.  Hughes 

dead— i-wko  was  prouder  of  his  buck-  look  to  the  strange  characters— for  the 

skin  breeches  than  of  any  thing  else  character  of  the  Ballantyne  Press  is  at 

in  this  life— yet  of  a  fine  genius  and  a  stake— and  we  have  often  threatened, 

tender  heartl  a  list  of  errata. 

AAAO.    i. 

Af  f,  sort  tS»  ntpt^,  hHfMi  Mittviw  itZvmi] 

Tm^tiiut  n  MfUttr  h  ii  fi^vHKos  iftfuym  OtX(ti 
AiJM^r*  nf%dlrta  nvtifmrt  fukw^juyof. 

tlUa  rip  aiytfiirwf  4p^(9vtfH  ln««. 

Quid  mihi,  per  nymphas,  srati  tua  cantet  arundA, 

Bum  mea  quid  resonat  &tula sumpta  tibi: 
Daphnidis  inteie^  nobis  oerata  bubuld. 

Si  placet,  effimdat  tibia  dulce  melos ; 
Antroque  astantes,  ubi  quercfis  umbra,  vetemus 

Agreetem  solito  Pana  sopoore  firui. 

Come,  by  the  nymphs,  I  pr'ythee  piaj 
Upon  thy  pipe  a  roundelayv 
And  I  will  take  this  reed  of  miney 
And  giTe  thee  back  a  song  for  thine ; 
And  Daphnis  here,  this  sMpherd  swafai, 
Shall  breathe  for  us  some  tuneftil  strain. 
Thus  'neath  yon  oak's  delicious  shade. 
Beside  yon  mossy  c&vem  laid. 
Well  banish  with  our  merry  numbers 
Pan,  the  drowsy  goatherd's,  slumbers. 

AAAO.    r. 

JCitlXauHe€p9hTf,T4  9Xiov,aKtercT^^S  *    . 

AdUpMc  ityXiiifovi  &was  Mvp^^icver; 
Ofymu  i  x'^f  ^>  ^^  *^^  ^^>  *^X!^  ^  '^* 

Ai  ^  ff^vff  irXflyytdm.     T/  rd  vXloy,  hfUa  Hptt 
Orrlov  HA  riffa  Xchrcnu  •ixfilbm  ; 

Eheu!  Thyrsi  miser!  quidnam  tibiDroderit,oro^ 
Si  gemina  illaduymans  lumina  taoe  loas  1 
87* 
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Heo !  B\>ut  dulcis  soboles ;  descendit  ad  Orcum 

U^guibus  infensi  cssa  capella  Iuih. 
Jamque  canes  ululant,  nequicquam— tiamque  cqpeluB 

Neo  cineres  paarae  fata,  neque  ossa  maneot. 

Ah !  Thyrds,  weep  no  more ;  though  both  thine  eyea 
Should  melt  in  teiors,  thj  weeping  were  in  Tain ; 

The  kid  is  dead,  the  tender  younglmg  lies 
By  the  fell  wolfs  destructive  talons  slain. 

Thy  dogs,  too,  howl,  but  vain  are  all  their  cries, 
Nor  bones  nor  ashes  of  the  dead  remain. 

EIL  AAAAMA  AIIKAHniOY.    <'. 

BX9c  KaX  is  M/Xijrov  6  rov  Jlaiffowot  vld(, 

Nfirfa*  Ss  f^iv  iir*  ^/lo^  AH  OvUoviv  Iffyccrai, 

Kmi  t6^  d«*  tb^o%i  yX6\ffmr'  ayaXpa  xUpoVt 
Utritavt  X^tv  yXcfvpAf  X^  OKpowimcTdf 

Mi9$6v  h  6'  tls  ipyw  wivop  hfifxt  rix"^^' 

PsBone  et  advenit  Miletum  natus,  in  urbe 

Nicise  erant  medici  tecta  datura  domum. 
Quotidie  hie  sacris  ilium  placare  solebat 

Et  statuam  e  snavi  sculpserat  hancce  cedro. 
Nam  tulit  Eetion  ab  eo  bona  prsemia,  ciyus 

Hoc  opus  eximi^  ibcerat  arte  manus. 

The  son  of  PsBon  to  Miletus  came 

To  bless  the  leech's  practice,  and  abide 

With  Nicias,  who,  in  daily  sacrifice. 

Had  sought  the  god,  and  raised  this  statue  here, 

In  fragrant  cedar  by  Eetion  canred— 

Right  well  he  paid  the  sculptor's  handicraft, 

Who  on  the  work  had  layished  all  his  art. 

EIIITAOION  OPeONOS.    4. 

tUtvtf  Ij9p^Kict6s  roc  dviip  t6^  ifUrat  Op06»v, 

X<t/upf IK  luB6a9  ^>?^f(ft  imrrif  fdif. 
Kal  ydp  'y^  Totoirov  1%"^  irirftov'  iunl  H  9§XXif 

HarpUof  6$¥tliiP  Ktlftai  i^ivvd^tifos, 

Nequa,  Syracusis  ortus  tiM  prodpit  Orthon, 

Eorius  hibemft.  nocte  viator  eas. 
Hoc  mihi  fata  tulit^-neque  jam  mea  patria  clara 

Defunctum,  at  tellus  me  peregrina  tenet. 

The  Syracusan  Orthon  warns  you  this : 

On  winter  niffhts,  go  sober  on  your  way. 
Had  I  done  so,  I  had  not  died,  I  wis, 
•       Nor  had  a  foreign  land  entombed  my  clay. 

AAAO;    ^. 

A^vBponrt,  ^ai}s  it$pt^{StOt  firiSl  rap*  tapriv 
NavrfXo(  toBt,  &s  o4  mX^  drhfi  fifos. 

'Hmfyce  icoAiK  fft^ropof  U  tinptnf* 
E/i«ofOf,  «  KXc^vucf,  i6ctw  ^  iH  TtktiiS^s  €^H^ 
UovTompot  tttt^tm  nXci^i  99ytari/hi9* 
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Parce»  precor*  vitss,  ne^ue  pontum  e  tempore  sulctt 
Navita ;  namque  vins  quam  brevis  hora  datur. 

Te,  Cleonice,  Thasi  properantem  ad  litora  tristem 
Divitis,  et  Syriasprora  vehebatopes : 

Fleiadis  ad  casum,  Cleonice,  ut  salsa  tenebas» 
CoQdldit  Oc^mus  Pleiada  teque  simul. 

O,  mortal,  heed  thy  life,  nor  quit  the  port 
In  unpropitious  hour— thy  span  is  short. 
Lost  Cleonicus  Ibee,  toward  Thasus'  shore, 
From  Ccel^ma  trading,  ocean  bore, 
Abeut  the  Pleiads'  setting,  so  the  wave 
On  thee  and  her  bestowed  a  common  grave.  ^ 
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It  amused  us  to  see  the  dunderheads 
—all  Scottish— scribbling  their  scorn 
of  the  Latin  and  English  Tersions  of 
the  first  four  epigrams  of  Theocritus, 
in  a  late  number  by  the  same  admira- 
ble pen,  and  other  pens  equally  admi- 
rable—nay,  of  the  originals  of  which 
they  could  not  read  one  letter.  We 
love  all  that  vegetates  and  lives  in 
8cotlaDd-*-piants  and  people ;  but  how 
happens  it  that  in  a  country  possess- 
ing such  scholars  as  Sandford,  and 
Bamsay,  and  Williams,  and  Pillans, 
and  Carson,  and  Piper,  sudi  barba- 
rism should  be  so  prevalent  ?  Let  our 
educated  youth  wipe  off  the  reproach 
thus  cast  on  the  character  of  our  col- 
leges, by  Gontributing  to  Cuo.  What 
more  graceful  exercise  of  their  taste  and 
in(;enuity1  There  are  many  accom- 
plished scholars  among  them ;  and  we 
are  aiupry,  ^d  do  well  to  be  angry, 
to  thimc  that  while  that  Vasx  is  fiUed 
to  overflowing  with  elesancies  from 
all  the  seminaries  in  England,  not  one, 
so  fhr  as  we  know,  has  been  wafted 
thither  from  tliis  side  of  the  Tweed. 


Now,  Lady  Mine,  yet,  alas!  not 
Lady  Mine,  lay  down  thy  knitting— 
and — ^but  let  us  look  at  thy  handi- 
work— eh  !  a  worsted'  night-cap  ? — 
Nay— it  wants  the  tappitoury— and  a 
nignt-cap  without  a  tappitoury  h  little 
more  tlmn  a  night-can  but  mname. 
Besides,  yov  ought  to  Know— for  you 
have  heard  us  tell  it— that  we  never 
wear  a  night*cap— any  more  than  did 
JEschylue.  We  declare— Hose  !  That 
is  kind.  Let  them  come  up  well  above 
the  knee — ^half-way  up,  or  more— that 
no  debateable  land  may  be  left  between 
them  and  our  flannel  shirt  comfort- 
ably long  in  the  tail.  Pardon  the 
hint — dearest— «but  our  rheumatism 
has  seized — all  right,  we  see — ^lay  it 
aside,  love — and  resuming  your  seat 
Aerv— gladden  the  old  man's  heart  by 
reading  aloud — if;  indeed,  such  a  word 
can  apply  to  voice  of  thine— these 
other  pleasant  trifles— from  Throcri- 
tus,  or  Bion,  or  Moschus— onutting 
not  the  transkitors' numes.  Come— do 
now. 


SBOS  A3SD  FOWLSB.     BION. 
BSV.  II0BD1.T7NT  BABNABD,  AMWELL,  H01)I«SD0N,  HSBTS. 

A  sportive  boy  within  a  shady  grove 
Chasinff  wild  birds,  beheld  the  truant  Love 
Perch'd  on  ia  box-tree  bough,— and  Joy'd,  I  ween, 
To  see  bird  larger  than  he  e'er  had  seen. 
He  brought  his  lime  twigs,  and  he  rang'd  them  right, 
And  gaz'd,  and  gaz'd,  to  trace  its  devious  flight. 
Pettisn  at  last  with  long  and  fruitless  pain. 
He  threw  his  twigs  away,  and  sought  the  swain 
From  whom  he  learn'd  the  art,— and  told  his  tale. 
How  flew  the  bird,  and  how  his  art  did  fail. 
—When  he  tew  Love  amid  the  boughs,  the  sage 
Sroil'd,  shook  his  head,  and  thus  appeas'd  his  rage :— * 
**  Forbear  thy  sport,  rasAi  youth,  and  quit  the  prey ! 
'    The  thinff  is  venomous ;— flee  ftur  away  I-* 
Thoueh  disappointed,  bless  thy  happy  &te ! — 
Bvtt  if  thou  ever  com'st  to  man's  estate^ 
Yon  flitting  bird  shall  lay  aiide  his  dread, 
Swoop  bofiUy  down,  ana  perch  upon  thine  head." 


4M 


Our  Two  Vatei. 


[Apra, 


THS  BOKET  STBALBB. 
FITZJIMZS  PBICB. 

As  Love»  the  rogue,  oace  chose  to 
roam 
Stealing  from  every  hive  the  comb, 
An  angry  Bee,  perceiving  Ix)ve, 
Her  sung  thro'  all  his  finders  drove. 
0\  then  iie  blew  his  hands  for  pain, 
Stamped  on  the  ground,  and  jumped 

again, 
To  Venus  showed  his  rueful  case. 
Complaining  loudly  that  a  race 
Of  brutes  so  little  as  the  bees 
Should  make  such  horrid  wounds  as 

these. 
Hk  mother  laughed ;  "^  and  thou,"  said 

she, 
••Alt  thou  not  worse  than  any  bee. 
Who,  puny  monster  as  thou  art, 
Infliotest  such  adeadly  smartT 


O.  TBKVOS. 

As  Love,  that  wicked  thief,  mie  day 

Stole  honey  from  a  hive. 
An  angry  bee  spoUed  all  his  play. 

And  pierced  hts  fingers  five 

Love  roared  with  pain—Us  fingers 
blew. 

And  stanq[)ed  upon  the  ground. 
And  then  to  Venus  quickfy  flew,. 

To  show  the  liorrja  wound. 

•*And  only  think,  mamma,"  said  he, 

••How  very  hard  it  is 
That  such  a  nasty  little  bee 

Should  give  a  hurt  like  this  1" 

But    Venus    laughed.      ^Qol    bee 
thyself 

Dost  thou  do  no  such  thine  ? 
Why,thouartbutaUttle  el^ 

Yet,  ah!  how  thou  canst  sdng  !** 


BIOII'S  TmSD  miLL.     TITZJAIBS  FRIC8. 


I  mtsAMT  when  lately  sleep  came  o*er 

me. 
That  mighty  Venus  stood  before  me. 
And  in  her  hand  young  Love  she  led, 
Who  hnng to  earth  his  DashM  head; 
And  thus  she  spoke:  '•Dear  Shep- 

her4pniy 
Teach  little  Love  to  sins  a  lay." 
She  said,  and  vanished  from  my  sight 
Then  I,  O  most  unlucky  wight ! 
Sang  t6the  boy  such  simple  strains^ 
Aswepherds  troll  along  the  plains ; 
How  nn  invented  first  the  flute. 
And  Maia's  son  the  lover's  lute. 


Pdlas  the  pipe,  and  Music's  sire, 

Apollo's  miCTty  self,  the  lyre. 

But  for  such  songs,  he  seemed  to  scoot 

'em, 
Nor  care  a  sinffle  fig  about  'em. 
Then  he  himself  began  a  ditty, 
About  himself  so  soft  and  pretty— 
And  all  the  loves  he  showed  roe  then, 
His  mother's  works,  of  gods  and  men. 
But  I,  what  lays  I  knew  before 
So  w^  he  sung,  I  knew  no  vaoitt — 
ISut  hiisweet  songs— O  w1k>  can  tdi 
How  soon  I  leaxnt  them,  and  how 

weUf 


MoscBvs.    nrzjiMzs  pbigb. 


Whsm  Love  to  fly  once  took  occa- 
sion, 
Venus  thus  made  proclamation : 
••  Should  any  see  Love  in  the  street. 
Or  spy  him   where  the  cross-ways 

meet, 
Know 

Who  b — ^^ 
A  thousand 

him. 
So  among  twenty  you  may  know 

him. 
His  body's  like  a  flame  of  fire. 
His  little  eyes  flash  fierce  desire; 
His  woids  than  honey  sweeter  be, 
Yet  never  with  his  thoughts  agree. 
Enrage  him  and  you'll  quickly  find 
Howndae  and  crud  is  his  mind ; 


meet, 

(V  he's  my  slave,  my  runaway, 
>  brings  him  back  Fll  richly  pay ! 
lousand  little  marks  will  show 


For  while  your  comfort  he's  destroy* 

ing. 
You'd  think  the  urchin  was  Imt  toy- 
ins. 
His  luJr  in  ffolden  clusters  streams, 
His  face  with  wanton  lustre  beams ; 
His  hands,  though  small,  work  wood'- 

rousevil 
For  they'll  hurl  you  to  the  Devil. 
Tho'  plain  his  body  to  theai^ht. 
His  heart  is  hid  in  blackest  night. 
Wing'd  like  a  bird  around  he  strays. 
And  on  folk's  inmost  vitals  preys ; 
He  has  a  pretty  little  bow. 
And  OQ  the  strmg  an  arrow  too, 
Which,  though  but  small,  luui  pow^, 

alas!  I 

Th9  TOry  gates  of  heavti  to  pan 
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A  goldeo  qohrer  too  has  he 
And  in  it  many  arrows  be, 
Which  oft  have  made  his  mother 

smart, 
So  black  and  hardened  is  his  heart 
Stranger  than  all  things  is  this  one ; 
His  little  torch  outshines  the  sun. 
Should  you  catch  him,  hither  bear 

him. 
Bind   him   £Bist  —  ay,    never    spore 

him; 
Perhaps  he^l  weep-— O,  doa't  believe 
His  tears,  they  flow  but  to  deceive. 
Perhaps  he'll  lau^h ;  but  whatsoe'er 
He  does  detain  him,  bring  him  here ; 
Would  he  kiss  you--0,  beware ! 
His  kisses  all  envenomed  are. 
Perhaps  he'll  say  — *ril   give  you 

these. 
My  bow  and  arrows,  if  you  please ;' 
O,  touch  them  not— -f«>r  Love's  a  liar, 
And  all  his  gifts  are  gifts  of  fire." 

"jFWimit  Trocf/"  which,  being 
translated,  Dame,  la  **w%  once  were 
joang!"   Nor  are  we  so  old  Qowas  act 

CBSTTO  AMD 

Tloo  dasset  qf  Religion  and  Heroiitn  contraHedinihe  Alheman  and  Hie 

Thracian, 
Chrvio  (falling  listlssdy  an  a  couch).      A  spiritual  life  ^  given  us  to 

inhale. 
We  are  its  vigorous  denizens  lo-day, 
To-morrow,  weak,  disconsolate,  ana  pale, 
We  smk  to  shadowy  nothingness  away : 
Then  spread  the  couch,  die  flowing  goblet  crown, 
In  mirth  we'll  mock  the  soul-corroding  powers, 
Let  PhcBbus  in  Hesperian  deeps  go  down, 
**  The  present  moment  and  its  joys  be  ours.** 
Brave  Thespis,  for  thy  sonj; !  and  let  it  be 
Of  Paeon,  Pallas,  or  Pelasgic  Jove, 
Or  any  other  theme  that  pleaseth  thee ; 
Thy  songs  we  all  admire,  thy  music  love. 


to  sympathize  with  such  gay  and  glad- 
some  fancies  as  these,  the  effusions  of 
hearts  that  had  never  felt  a  painftd 
wound*  nor  known  the  want  of  a  night's 
desired  rest.  Yet  poets  soon  learn  the 
art  of  self*troubling ;  and  the  eyes  of 
each  of  the  Three— though  they  all 
died  young  — i«  may  say  so — may 
have  shed  as  many  and  as  bitter  tears 
as  those  of  Christopher  North.  We 
are  in  that  mood  to>night,  when  **  plea- 
sant thoughts  bring  sad  thoughts  to 
the  mind  r  and  yet  that  voice  of  thine 
— ^hea  ven  bless  thee,  Mary— reciting  so 
playfully  those  playful  graceftilnesses 
—reverses  the  sentiment  of  **the 
Bard,"  and  makes  sad  thoughts  bring 
pleasant  ones— thou  witch !  but  now 
listen  to  us  a  rhapsodlst — for  we  are 
conscious  of  an  *<  of  magna  sanah^ 
rum''  —  and—  ay  the  crutch — let  us 
stretch  ourselves  up  to  our  ftill  length, 
and  in  a  commanoing  attitude  recite 
what  Biay  be  called  an  Ode. 


T&es.  IThespis  am  a  man  of  Thrace, 
Her  rugged  sons,  a  martial  race,  • 

Two  deities  adore, 
Come  M  your  bumpors  and  be  ready, 
Give  the  diorus  deep  and  steady; 
Ye  have  heard  the  song  before, 
(fle  nr^f .) 
Lo^  where  the  thunder-clouds  are 

rending. 
From  their  livid  folds  descending, 
.    Who  is  it  guides  the  sable  car. 
Toward  troubled  earth  his  coursers 
bendins? 
Tis  the  furious  god  <^war. 
iCharus.)  'Us  the  fiirious  god  of 
war. 

Yonder  their  dragon  wings  unfiu'Ifog^ 
The  brands  dfhate  and  discord  hurling, 


Whfle  the  hideous  lightnings  glare, 
I  see  their  serpent  tresses  curung  I 

Oh,  the  Furies  they  are  there. 
(Cho.)  Oh,  the  Furiee  they  are  there. 

On  the  orient  panther  riding, 
'Over  the  festal  scene  preddu^ 
Crowned  with  ivy  ana  with  vine. 
Bed  are  his  eyes,  all  cares  deriding, 

'Tis  the  joUy  god  of  wine ! 
(do.)  'Tis  the  j^y  god  of  wine. 

See  the  revel  train  advancing 
(Loud  the  singing,  light  the  dancing) 

Over  the  silvan  glades  and  lawns, 
Cloven-footed,  rudely  prancing. 

Yonder  reel  the  frolic  Fauns. 
(Cho,)  Yonder  reel  the  Frolic  Fauns. 
[Thssfis  «IU{9. 
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[April, 


Ckryto.  Brave  Thespis !  thou  thy  part  hast  nobly  d<«e; 
Dear  is  the  memory  in  the  Hero's  soul 
Of  toils  and  triumptis»  and  proud  trophies  won. 
Boused  by  the  raptures  of  the  generous  bowl ! 
E'en  now,  O  Bfarathon,  thy  glory  shines. 
Yonder  our  helmets  and  our  lanoes  eleam, 
There  ride  the  Satraps,  there  the  Median  lines. 
And  there  the  gallies  pour  a  turban'd  stream. 
E'en  now  I  hear  the  psan  and  the  shout, 
The  trumpet  and  the  timbrel,  and  behold 
The  fiery  sword  of  Freedom,  and  the  rout 
Of  reeking  camaffe  to  red  Ocean  rolled. 
I  see  **  Earth-shaking  Neptune"  knit  his  brows, 
And  with  huge  trident  wake  the  slumbering  wave ; 
He  spurns  the  splendor  of  the  ensanguined  prows, 
The  trembling  tyrant  and  the  toiling  slave  1 
And  oh  the  glad  return,  the  crowded  gates ! 
Sires,  wives,  and  children  swell  the  proud  acclainit 
And  the  aspiring  song  that  consecrates 
The  Hero's  memory  to  eternal  ftune ! 
But  thine,  great  goadess  of  the  Gorgon  shield  I 
Thine  were  the  triumphs  of  that  glorious  day  1 
Thine  was  the  arm  that  forced  our  foes  to  yield, 
And  now  thy  deity  demands  a  lav ! 
CkMnrades,  we  sing  Biinerva's  hign  renown. 
Wise  in  the  council,  in  the  commit  bold. 
Queen  of  our  navies,  guardian  of  the  town, 
Jove's  unborn  daughter  of  odestial  mould. 


Set  down  the  goblet,  bare  the  brow, 
Before  the  plumed  goddess  bow ; 
She  demands  no  feiSttd  bowl, 
But  the  homage  of  the  soul ; 
Hers  is  the  all-presiding  eye 
That  can  the  inmost  heart  descry ; 
Hers  the  patriot's  purest  thought. 
His  purest  actions  nobly  wrought ; 
Hers  the  indignant  hands  that  tear 
The  tyrant  mm  his  gilded  car. 
And  plant  an  empire  of  her  own 
Upon  the  ruins  or  his  throne, 
where  the  olive's  peaceful  root 
Branches,  blooms,  and  bears  its  fruit. 

Chrtto  fti^f  avoHvsode. 
(lueen  (^Reason  and  of  Right, 
Queen  of  majesty  and  might 
(Who  from  Jove^s  threshold  thunder- 
ing toss'd 
Impious  Terra's  giant  host,) 
Bless  the  lyre,  its  fervors  raise. 
Ere  it  celebrate  thy  praise ! 
Trembling  mortals  turn  to  thee. 
Guardian  of  the  just  and  f^ree ! 
They  adore  thee,  they  implore  thee 
To  vindicate  their  liberty ! 
Seated  in  the  heavenly  hall. 
High  above  yon  f\ilfl;ent  star. 
Hear  thy  votaries  when  they  call, 
Shake  thy  eegis,  mount  thy  car. 
Thunder  flpom  thy  sacred  wall 
Upon  the  adverse  ranksof  war. 


But  shed  on  us  the  *<  light  of  truth;" 
Shield  the  virtue  of  our  youth ; 
Tell  them  that  the  victor's  wreath 
Crowns  not  him  who  shrinks  at  death ; 
Bid  them  know  that  winged  Fame 
Wafts  wide  the  hero's  g^ike  name^ 
And  that  applauding  heavens  behold 
The  immortal  actions  of  the  bold ! 
So  shall  thy  fiivor'd  race  inherit 
From  age  to  sge  a  dauntless  spirit. 
Fearless,  peerless  in  the  field. 
By  their  deeds  their  blood  dedaringi 
Every  death  and  danger  daring. 
Foremost  fighting,  last  to  yield. 
And,  as  they  strike  the  oooscioai 

earth, 
Shall   from   their    valor   tell  their 

birth, 
And  to  the  staggering  fi>einen  say, 
**  The  sons  of  conquiering  €hrceoe  are 

they! 
Haste  from  the  hopeless  strife  retire, 
Pallas  fills  their  souls  with  fire  !** 
But  when  the  sacred  fimes  shall  bear 
The  trophies  of  the  fini^ed  war, 
And  the  nations  bow'd  and  broken 
By  Athena's  lightning  spear. 
Tremble  at  the  noble  token 
Which  our  youths  triumphant  rear. 
Shadowing  forth  their  high  degree 
And  the  fti vers  shown  by  thee^ 
Then,  Goddess,  with  thy  olive  rod 
Touch  the  furrow  and  the  8od» 
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Ccdting  down  the  precioiii  aid 

Of  Ceres,  Heaven-desceoded  maid, 

And  bid  the  fragrant-boaom'd.  Flora 

Spread  her  spaneled  garb  before  her. 

While  the  Naiaifes  b^tow, 

From  darksome  caves  and  pathless 

mountains, 
All  the  freshness  of  their  fountains^ 
Instilling  vi^r  as  thej  flow, 
TbetXf  tcw^  will  we  our  prayers  com- 
bine, 
We  will  build  her  up  a  shrine. 
Where,  at  evening's  votive  hours, 
Each  youth  and  maiden,  richly  laden, 
Shall  appear  with  fruits  and  flowers. 
But  nx»t  of  all,  omniscient  Queen, 
Let  the  force  d"  Mind  be  seen. 
Bid  us  still  be  great  and  good, 
Pure  in  purpose  as  in  blood. 
Unsubdued  by  hostile  arms, 
Unrctoc'd  by  pleasure's  charms ; 
Aid  us  in  the  deep  debate, 
Teadi  us  how  to  think  and  feel 
For  the  honor  of  the  state, 
All  our  wishes  consecrate, 
Bind  them  to  the  public  weal ! 
Bid  the  patriot  seek  renown 
In  the  senatorial  sown  ; 
Tell  him  that  ambition  reigns 
Over  scourses,  over  chains. 
While  the  devoted  virtuous  soul 
Can  the  free-bom  man  contrd. 


And  mightiest  nations  pay  i«ipect 
To  its  presiding  Intellect ; 
But  where  old  llyssus  gleams. 
Pouring  wide  his  wandering  streams. 
And  the  solemn  groves  resKMHid 
With  the  awful  voice  of  Truth, 
Calling  loud  from  afi;e  to  youth. 
There  let  thy  sacred  light  abound. 
There  shed  a  reverence  profound ; 
While  the  flood  of  Beaaoo  flows. 
And  the  generous  fervor  glows. 
Let  head  and  heart  alike  receive 
All  the  lessons  thou  may'st  give. 
Then  our  honor  and  our  glory 
CLAyir^  in  immortal  story). 
Guardian  of  the  Just  and  Free^ 
Pallas,  shall  redound  to  thee ! 
A  lordiy  offering  be  it  thine, 
Better  Ult  than  vain  oblatioiis 
Or  the  blood  of  snotless  kine, 
rris  the  tribute  of  all  nations. 
All  that  draw  the  patriot's  brand. 
Or  Corruption's  course  withstand ; 
^is  the  applause  of  Reason  sent 
Up  to  the  starry  firmament ; 
'TIS  the  noble  soul's  devotion. 
Deep  and  boundless  as  the  ocean ; 
'TIS  an  offering  meet  for  thee. 
Guardian  of  the  Just  and  Free ! 

(Endt.) 


Now,  comrades !  let  us  rise ;  night's  cloudy  car 
Drives  o'er  the  Hellespont,  and  ere  the  mom 
Beams  from  her  orient  portal,  quit  the  glare 
Of  sickly  lamps,  to  tranquil  sleep  withdrawn. 
Curst  is  the  revelry  that  steals  away 
The  hours  of  rest,  and  staggers  into  day. 


The  Mighty  Minstrel  recited  old 
ballads  wiui  a  warlike  march  of  sound 
that  made  one's  heart  leap,  while  his 
usually  sweet  smile  was  drawn  in,  and 
disappeared  amongr  the  glooms  that 
sternly  gathered  aboai  his  lowering 
lNrow8,and  gave  his  whole  aspect  a 
most  heroic  character.  Rude  verses 
Uiat  from  ordinary  lips  would  have 
been  almost  meaningless,  from  his 
were  inspired  with  passion.  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  who  said  that  Chevy 
Chace  roused  him  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  had  he  heard  Sir  Walter 
Scott  recite  it,  would  have  gone  dis- 
tracted. Yet  the  **  best  judges  "  said 
be  murdered  his  own  poetry — we  say 
about  as  much  as  Homer.  Wordsworth 
recites  his  own  Poetry  maffnificently — 
while  his  eyes  seem  blind  to  all  out- 
ward objecte,  like  those  of  a  somnam- 
bulist. Coleridge  was  the  sweetest  of 
siDg-songers— and    his  silver  voice 


•«  warbled  melody."  Next  to  theirs,  we 
believe  our  own  recitation  of  Poetry 
to  be  the  most  impressive  heard  in 
modem  times,  though  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  leathern-eared  have  pronounc- 
ed it  detestable,  and  the  lon^-eared 
ludicrous ;  their  delight  being  m  what 
is  called  Elocution,  as  it  is  taught  by 
pla}'er-folks.  The  Ode  you  now  tss 
IS,  we  think,  a,  fine  one ;  but  had  you 
heard  it,  as  Mrs.  Gentle  has,  all  the 
while  ambidexterously  plying  her 
Iniitting-needles,  you  would  have 
jumped  from  your  chair  (the  shows 
emotion  only  by  stiller  quietude),  and 
with  the  poker  charged  the  Persians. 
The  author  modestly  signs  **  Rusticus 
Quondam ; "  and  one  or  two  of  his 
rhymes  betray  the  Londoner— but  he 
is  of  the  good  old  school,  is  fiiU  oi 
thought,  and  his  flight  is  sjstained  yijih 
unflagging  wing  and  an  easy  vigor. 
He  is  of  the  race  of  Eagles. 
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Two  of  Homer'to  Hymns— Hymn  to 
Venus,  Uynrn  to  Mars.  Torn  over  our 
Volumes  80, 81, 82,  aud  you  will  find 
versions  of  seven  or  eight  of  them  by 
••  the  Sketcher ."    They  are  very  free, 
and  in  various  measures— and  display 
extraordinary  power  over  the  most 
difficult  kincis  of  versification.    In  his 
hands  the  Hynm  to  Pan  grows  even 
more  picturesque  than  the  original ; 
and  in  every  stanza  we  feel  that  the 
**  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god  "  must 
be  cloven-footed — he  cuts  such  mi- 
raculous capers.    W.  E.  L.  B.  in  his 
versions  aims  at  closest  fidelity,  and 
he  succeeds;   we  turned  from  them 
to  a  small   volume  of  Translations 
from  Homer   (published  at   Oxford 
(1831)  by  Talboys,)  by  William  John 
Blew,  B.A.,   and   we  cannot   doubt 
that  ^  is  our  contributor.    By  this 
time  he  must  be  in  orders;  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  not  be  oflfonded  with 
us  for  reading  aright  the  **  letters  four 
that  form  his  name."    We  have  read 
with  groat  pleasure  in  his  volume  (too 
thin)  the  "  Deiian  Apollo  "  and  *•  The 
Bacchus  or  the  Rovers."    Clio  calls 
on  him  for  other  contributions,  new 
to  Maga— as  these  his  present  are; 
and  who  will  essay  the  Greater  Hymn 
to  Venus  1    That  would  be  indeed  an 
achievement  of  which   any  scholar 
and  poet  might   be  ambitious— and 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished.     The  Homeric 
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Hymns,  amounting  to  Thirty-three, 
were  disoovered  in  the  last  century  at 
Moscow,   and   edited    by    Ruhnken. 
They  are  easily  divisible^  says  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  in  his  Introductkm 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek   Classic 
Poets    (why   have   we   not  another 
volume  ?)  into  two  claooeo    first,  regu- 
lar poems  consisting  of  a,  prologue, 
an  apnropriate  legend  or  fiaibk,  and 
an  [epilogue  or  conclusion,  of  which 
class  are  the  Hvmns  to  ApoUo,  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  and  Ceres ;  and  second, 
mere  preludes,  or  short  preparatory 
addresses  to»  or  eulogies  of  the  divini- 
ty at  whose  festivals  the  Rhapsode 
was  present,  and  was  about  to  recite 
some  poem  of  greater   length.    To 
this  class  belong  the  two  here  so  ex- 
cellently  translated  by  Mr.  Blew.    In 
the  Hynm  to  Biars,  Mr.  Coleridge  ob- 
serves,  is  contained  a  piece  of  as- 
tronomy, somethmg  later  in  date  than 
the  Homeric  age,  and  involving  a  rep- 
resentation at  variance  with  the  popu- 
lar account  of  the  god  of  war.    The 
poet,  too,  counts  from  Saturn  through 
J  upiter  to  Mars ;  and  the  word  rvf»pos 
is  used,  which  is  not  to  be  fouiid  in 
the  Iliad    or    Odyssey.      Hermann 
alone,  of  eminent  modern  critics,  at- 
tributes these  hvmns  to  Homer ;  but 
the  ancients  believed  they  were  his 
with  almost  as  much  confidence  as  his 
two  great  Epics* 


HTMN  TO  VENUS. 


Adob'd,  gold.crown*d,  bright-blushing  Aphrodite, 
I  sing  the  Queen  of  Cyprus'  sea-girt  height, 
Whither  the  dank  breath  of  the  blowing  West, 
Wave-cradled,  bare  her  in  her  foamy  nest, 
O'er  the  froth'd  Ocean's  wUdly-boilmg  breast 

Her,  then,  the  gem-wreathed  Hours  with  greeting  glad 
Received,  and  straight  in  deathless  raiment  clad : 
And  on  her  brow  immortal  proudly  set 
A  glorious,  golden,  rich-wrought  coronet : 
And  hung  a  jewel  in  each  pierced  ear. 
Of  mountain- brass,  than  gold  itself  more  dear. 
Then  round  her  tender  neck  and  breasts  of  snow 
Those  ffolden  chains  they  wound,  whose  sonny  glow 
Had  on  their  own  bright  shapes  illum'd,  when  they 
Join'd  in  Jove's  halls  th'  Immortals'  eUid  array : 
Thus,  by  their  gentle  hands  attired,  tne  Hours 
Led  Uie  young  Goddess  to  the  Ethereal  Powers. 
They  saw,  and  kindly  welcomed  her,  and  laid 
Softly  their  hands  on  hers,  and  inly  pray'd — 
Each,  that  the  nymph,  his  virgin-bride  become^ 
With  him  might  hasten  to  his  starry  home. 
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Thus  gazed  all  Heaven  in  strange  delight  to  see 
The  form  of  violet-braided  Cythere. 

Hail  to  thee,  dark-eyed !  honey-tongued,  all  hail  I 
In  song's  sweet  strife  vouchsafe  me  to  prevail ; 
Tune  thou  my  lyre,  and  I  will  tell  of  thee, 
In  after-strains  of  sweetest  minstrelsy. 


HYMN  TO  MAXS. 

Mahs,  the  strong  one,  mighty  soul'd, 
Mail'd  in  brass  and  helmed  with  gold, 
Weigher  of  the  War-car  down, 
Warder  of  the  leagur'd  town. 
Shielded  champion,  staunch  of  hand, 
Wielder  of  stout  spear  and  brand. 
Laborer— whom  no  toils  can  quell. 
Bulwark  of  Heaven's  citadel, 
Sire  of  conquest  nobly  won> 
Friend  of  deeds  in  justice  done, 
Foe  to  men  of  froward  mood. 
Leader  of  the  leal  and  good. 
Manhood's  staff  right  boldly  bearing. 
Marshal  of  all  gallant  daring. 
Aye  thy  flame  track'd  circle  turning 

'Midst  the  starry  wanderers  seven ; 
Borne  by  coursers  redly  burning 

Round  the  third  bright  ring  of  Heaven. 

Hear  me— thou !  man's  fast  ally, 

Giver  of  youth  with  courage  rife, 
,  And  flash  upon  me,  from  on  high. 

The  beam  that  long  may  cheer  my  life — 
The  kindling  might  of  victory. 
So  will  I  bravely  from  mv  brow 
Ward  the  sharp  stroke  of  wrong,  and  bow 
Beneath  thy  spirit's  calm  control 
The  treacherous  swelling  of  my  soul ; 
So  curb  keen  anger's  headstrong  power, 
That  goads  me  oft  in  passion's  hour, 
To  tread  the  bleak,  the  cruel  path 
Of  brawling,  bitterness,  and  wrath. 

Thus  with  a  quiet  strength  of  heart 
Bless  me,  O  thou  that  blessed  art, 
And  let  me  dwell  beneath  the  still 
Sweet  reign  of  peace  that  knows  no  ill, 
Far  from  the  foeman's  rancorous  hate, 
Far  from  the  tyrant-grasp  of  &te. 

Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  Cof-  point  to  this  cup— and  eke  to  yours* 
fee !  Peter's  tread  is  soft  as  ^  the  there— that's  a  good  old  girl-^Now  let 
pard'8  velvet  foot  on  Libyan  sands,"   us  try  CnxEaFs.— The  goddess  is  in 

I  or  a  cat's  on  a  Turkey  carpet.  He  her  gait!  Would  that  the  General  had 
must  have  come  and  gone  like  a  ghost,  never  seen  her  fiicel    Had  we  not 

'  in  our  old  English  theatre  **  in  an  in-  gone  to  Jerusalem— forty  years  ago 
visible  garment"  A  few  more  si)oon.  she  would  have  been  (mrs !  Sit  clo8e» 
liils  of  sugar-candy  and  an  additional  and  we  shall  sing  thee  a  song-^by— 
dash  of  cream.  Madam,  you  are  get-  by— Alfred  DoiCETi>-<a  new  name 
ting  stingy,  and  may  end  in  a  Duchatdl  to  our  old  ears — but  he  has  the  prime 
A  thinnbleful  of  cogniac  would  give  virtue  of  a  song-writer— a  Mart. 
VOL.  xu.  88 
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Let's  hold  the  leaf  together— so; 
sweetest,  you  have  a  palm  like 
Ophelia's — but  we  have  too  deep  a 
sense  of  honor  to  act  like  Hamlet. 
He  was  a  cruel  man.  Take  the 
second — our  voice  you  know  is  a 
soprano-' 

GLEE  EOB  WIMTEB. 

Hence,  rude  Winter  !   crabbed  old 

fellow, 
Never  merry,  never  mellow ! 
Well-a-day !  in  rain  and  snow 
What  will  keep  one's  heart  a  glow  1 
Groups  of  kinsmen,  old  and  young, 
Oldest  they  old  friends  among ! 
Groups  of  "friends,  so  old  and  true. 
That  thev  seem  our  kinsmen  loo ! 
These  all  merry  all  together. 
Charm  away  chill  Winter  weather ! 

What  will  kill  this  dull  old  fellow  t 
Ale   that's   bright,  and  wine   that's 

mellow ! 
Dear  old  songs  for  ever  new — 
Some  true  love,  and  laughter  too- 
Pleasant  wit,  and  harmless  fun, 
And  a  dance  when  day  is  done ! 
Music,  wit,  and  wine  well  plied, 
Whispered  love  by  warm  fire-side, 
Mirth  at  all  times  all  together. 
Make  sweet  May  of  Winter  wefithcr ! 

We  are  in  good  voice,  chuck.  But 
listen  with  these  i)rettie8t,  delicatest, 
littlest,  wee  earikins  o'  thine,  thou 
mousie,  to  our  Solo — and  tell  us  how 
you  like  our  tenor.  Words  by  the 
same  fine-hearted  Alfred  Domett. 


SOKG  FOB  A  FAMILT  PABTT. 
TO  BE  SXmO  BT 

"  All  who^ve  known  each  other  long,** 

Ye  !  whose  veins  are  like  your  glasses, 

From  the  same  decanter  filled. 
With  a  ruddy,  generous  liquor, 

Which,  God  send,  may  ne'er  be 
chilled! 
Come !  old  friends  an  J  near  relations. 

Take  the  oath  we  couch  in  song ; 
Hand-in-hand,  come  pledge  it  fairly 

All  who've  known  each  other  long  I 

Gray  heads,   green  heads,  join   in 
chorus, 
All  who  can  or  cannot  sing. 
Put  your  hearts  into  your  voices 


Till  we  make  the  old  house  ring ! 
Let  us  swear  by  all  that's  kindly. 

All  the  ties  of  old  and  young. 
We  will  always  know  each  other 

As  we've  known  each  other  long ! 

By  the  house  we  oA  have  shaken 

(House  where  most  of  us  were  bom), 
When  the  dance  grew  wild  and  romp- 
ing, 

And  we  kept  it  up  till  morn ! 
By  the  old  convivial  table 

Where  we  ofl  have  mustered  strong, . 
By  the  glasses  we  have  emptied 

To  each  other's  health  so  long ! 

By  our  school-boy  freaks  together. 

In  old  days  witb  mischief  rife — 
Fellowship,  wh^n  youth  on  pleasure 

Flung  away  redundant  life ! 
By  bereavements,  mouri^  in  com- 
mon— 

By  the  hopes,  a  fluttering  throng, 
We  have  felt  when  home  returning. 

Parted  from  each  other  long ! 

By  the  fathers  who,  before  us, 
*  Silver-haired  together  grew. 
Who  so  long  revered  each  othOT^ 

Let  us  swear  to  be  as  true ! 
Swear  no  selfish  jealous  feeling 

E'er  shall  creep  our  ranks  among, 
E'er  make  strangers  of  the  kinsmen 

Who  have  known  each  other  long ! 

No!  whate'er  our  creed  or  party. 
Riches — ^rank— or  poverty, 

With  a  second  home,  without  one, 
True  and  trusty  still  we'll  be ! 

Still  we'll  drink  and  dance  together- 
Gather  still  in  muster  strong — 

And  for  ever  know  each  other 
As  we've  known  each  other  long ! 

That  is  a  rehearsal,  love ;  but  we 
shall  sing  it  with  all  our  birr  at  ^  the 
Gathering.''  You  have  promised  to 
take  the  head  of  the  table-^nd — hear 
us— oh !  that  you  would  at  last — occu- 
py the  place — ^permanently  and  by 
sacred  right!— Well — welf— we  are 
mute— but  the  world  is  waiting  for  the 
event — and  'tis  a  censorious  world — 
howsomever,  let  us  take  another  twig 

at  EUTEBPE. 

Our  dear  Madam,  here  are  some 
very  supericMr  stanzas.  "The  Por- 
trait," of  whom,  think  youl  Thej 
are  not  of  very  recent  date ;  but  the 
subject  is  fresh  for  ever,  as  a  star — 
<*Tfae  star  of  Jove  so  beatitiftil  and  Itfge.** 
Nor  are  they  unworthy  of  the  sub- 
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ject — the  best  lines   these   we  have 
seen  regarding  one 

'*  Above  ail  Greek,  above  all  Roman  iante." 

THE  POETBAIT. 

"  Whf  dost  thou  Bt  so  earnestly 
Thy  gaze  ?    I  fain  would  seek. 
What  is  it  calls  that  sudden  sigh. 
And  bids  the  tears  start  to  thine  eye, 
The  color  to  thy  cheek  3" 

*•  The  reason  wouldst  thou  understand. 

Approach  and  gaze  with  me. 
A  form  portray'd  by  pencil  grand. 
Beneath  some  mighty  mnster's  hand, 
His  noblest  work  I  see." 

"  And  is  that  all  1  and  know'st  thou  not 
Whose  form  is  pictured  there  1 

Those  traits  once  seen  were  ne'er 
foTKot; 

But  read  them  well— thou'lt  soon  allot 
The  honored  name  they  bear.** 

^That  dauntless  brow  might  best 
beseen^ 

A  warrior's  daring  mood  ; 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye's  dark  gleam 
Show  firm  resolve,  command  supreme, 

Danger  and  foes  subdu'd." 

**  These  mark,  indeed,  the  conqueror 
tried 

On  many  a  welUfought  plain ; 
But  canst  thou  nought  discern,  beside 
Hieh  deeds  and  military  pride  ? 

O  turn,  and  look  again." 

^  Calm  wisdom  on  that  front  sublime, 

Care  on  the  faded  cheek, 
A  glance  to  pierce  the  depths  of  time, 
And  rule     mankind    through  every 
clime. 

The  statesman's  soul  beq)eak." 

**  Look  yet  once  more,  peruse  aright 

The  mind  charactered  here — 
Greatness,  above  ambition's  flight, 
or  faction's  rage,  or  envy's  blight- 
Justice  and  truth  severe. 

^  Still  loflier  praise  his  deeds  afford. 

Might  I  such  meed  bestow. 
Blest  hero  !  whose  redeeming  sword 
Peace,  safety,  liberty  restored^'-— 
"  Enough,  I  know  him  now ! " 

**  Yes,  one  alone  might  ever  claim 

Such  splendor  of  renown, 
And  mich  the  unsullied,  sacred  fkme 
Dcflh  consecrate  his  deathless  name. 

And  every  action  crown. 


•*  Then  marvel  not  my  bosom  glow'd 

His  glorv  to  behold. 
And  sigh'd  to  think  ingratitude, 
And  base  detraction's  viper  brood. 

Even  here  blind  warfare  hold. 

"  But  vain^as  in  the  illustrious  hour 

His  victories  that  seal'd, 
When  Europe's  fate  did  darkly  lower 
Unharm'd  amid  the  fiery  shower. 

Her  'vengerand  her  shield, 

«« He  stood  serene— still  shall  he  stand. 

By  civil  broils  unmoved, 
The  lig^t,  the  safeguard  of  the  land 
'Gainst  foreign  foe^or  trait'rous  band, 

in  peace,  in  war,  approved. 

^  So  let  his  fame  all  nations  spread. 

All  hearts  his  praise  avow. 
Bring  laurels  for  his  glorious  head. 
And    bid   the   immortal   amarynths 
shed. 
Their  honors  on  his  brow." 

Meek  spirit  mine  I  and  gentlest  of 
the  Gentiles !  to  thee  in  every  \valk  of 
life  the  good  and  the  great  are  dear ; 
but  well  we  know  that  thou  lovest  best 
the  paths  of  peace,  and,  soul-sickened, 
recoilest  from  the  shouts  of  victory 
that  rend  "the  war-clouds  rolling 
dun"  over  fields  of  blood.  ,*«  Her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace!"  These 
words  from  thy  lips  how  often  have 
they  ^sank  like  music  in  my  heart  I" 
They  call  thee  a  Methodist,  Mary ! 
Who  1  The  inane— and  worse  than  the 
inane,  the  inflated  with  this  world's 
vanities ;  and  true  it  is  that  Method 
reigns — with  soft  and  noiseless  sway 
— over  thy  mien,  thy  manners,  and 
thjr  mind— regular  and  ordered  thy 
mild  domestic  movements  all — as 
those  of  that  star— we  have  named  from 
thee— at  home  in  heaven,  whether 
shining  by  itself  alone,  or  in  galaxy 
conspicuous  still  by  its  own  peculiar 
light !  Something  sad  there  ever  is 
in  the  most  lustrous  imagery  of  Night ; 
buf  thou  art  joyful,  too,  oh  the  day, 
and  then  the  beauty  of  holiness  shows 
in  thee  like  the  Sun  glorifying  the 
clouds.    The  clouds  of  Life  ! 

Here  are  two  sonnets — written  in  a 
fair  and  staid  hand — not  unlike  thine 
own— only  a  little  rounder — and  we 
should  guess  the  author  to  be  a  clergy* 
man — and  one  who  for  not  a  few  years 
has  ministered  at  the  altar.  They  are 
tender  and  solemn ;  and  flow  purely 
from  a  religious  spirit.    Yet  a  layman 
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he  may  be— there  are  many  such  in   tian,  and  its  character  is  giv«tt  by  the 
England— for  their  education  is  Chris-   church. 

COWSLIP  GJIEBH.  ,  BT  H.  T. 

When  every  vernal  hope  and  joy  decays, 

When  love  is  cold,  ^nd  life  is  little  worth, 

Age  ]^ields  to  heaven  the  joyless  lees  of  earth, 

Onering  their  Lord  the  refuse  of  his  davs  : 

O  wiser  she,  who,  from  the  voice  of  praise. 

Friendship,  intelligence,  and  guiltless  mirth, 

Fled  timely  hither,  and  this  rural  hearth 

Resr'd  for  an  altar  ;  not  with  sterile  blaze 

Of  virgin  fire  one  mystick's  cell  to  light, 

Selfish  devotion ;  but  its  warmth  to  pour 

Creative  through  the  cold  chaotic  mght 

Of  rustic  ignorance ;  thence,  bold,  to  soar 

Through  hall  and  princely  bower  with  radiant  fl%ht. 

Till  peer  and  peasant  bless  the  name  of  Mobs. 


BARLET  wood. 

A  voice  in  vision-haunted  Gibeon  came : 
**  Be(»iu9e  thou  didst  not  earth's  poor  gauds  admire. 
Renown  and  power»  but  wisdom  didst  desirOr 
Gain  the  pure  object  of  thy  virtuous  aim. 
Withal  tnou  hast  not  sought  thee  wealth  and  fame.'' 
Like  was  thy  blessing,  More  !  who  didst  re<]^uire 
Wisdom  from  heaven,  and  from  Renown  retire ; 
Wealth  bless'd  thy  home,  and  honor  grac'd  thy  name. 
Happy  thine  age  !  gazing  each  tranauil  day. 
O'er  hill,  wood,  ocean,  and  ^reen  valley,  where 
Rose,  central,  the  heaven-pomting  church-tower  grey ! 
Such,  too^  the  prospect  of  thy  soul ;  a  fair 
.    And  shining  scene  life's  vale  before  thee  lay. 
With  one  heaven-pointing  hope  all  central  there. 

How  It   howls  {    That  was  a  very  Hymn."  'TIS  by  the  same  gentleman 

avalanche.      Worse    weather    than  whose  merry  songs  we  chanted  an 

Christmas  week,  though  that  was  wild,  hour  ago.    The  most  cheerful  aie  oi- 

and  the  snow-winds  preached  charity  ten  the  most  religious — a  wise  mirth 

to  aU  who  had  roofs  overhead — to-  observes  due  place  and  season— and 

wards  the  houseless  and  them  who  the  eyes  that  smile  brightest  are  ofiea 

huddle  round  hearths  where  the  fire  is  the  most  ready  to  be  filled  with  tears, 
dying  or  dead.    Those  blankets  must 
have  been  a  Godsend  indeed  to  net  a 

few  fiunilies,  and  your  plan  is  prefer-  a  Christmas  Hnot. 
able  to  a  Fancy-Fair.     Yet  that  is 

good  too— nor  do  we  find  fault  with  It  was  the  calm  and  silent  night  !— 

them  who  dance  for  the  Destitute.  We  Seven  hundred  years  and  fifty-three 

sanction  amusements  that  give  relief  Had  Rome  been  growing  up  to  might, 

to  misery — and  the  wealthy  may  waltz  And  now  was  Queen  of  land  and 

unblamedfor  behoof  of  the  poor.  Two  sea! 

minutesand  'twill  be  Sabbatn  morning.  No  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars— 
How  serene  the  face  of  that  Time-  Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hush'd  do- 
Piece!  and  how  expressive!     Your  maia: 
chair  comes  at  one---the  fire  is  low,  Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove  and  Mars, 
but  bright— read  you  now,    l>eloved  Held  undisturbed  their  ancient  reigD 
friend,  and  there  is  true  piety  as  well  In  the  solemn  midnight 
as  true   poetry  in  this   "Christmas  Centuries  ago ! 
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Twas  in  the  calm  and  silent  night  !— 

The  senator  of  hauehty  Rome, 
Iinpatient  urged  his  chariot's  flight 
Prom  lordly  reveU  rolling  home ! 
Triumphal  arches  eleaming  swell 
His  breast  with  thoughts  of  bound- 
less sway ; 
What  recked  the  RoMAw»  what  befel 
A  paltry  province  far  away,  . 
In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago ! 

Within  that  province  fkr  away, 

Went  plodding  home  a  weary  boor ; 
A  streak  of  light  before  him  lay, 
Fall'n  through  a  half-«hut  stable 
door 
Across  his    path.     He    passed,— for 
nought 
Told  loM  tMu  going  on  within ; 
How  keen  the  stars,  his  only  thought. 
The  air,  how  calm,  and  cold,  and 
thin, 

In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago  I 

Oh  strange  iodifference !  low  and  high 
Drowsed   over   common  joys  and 
cares; 
The  earth  was  still— *m/  Icntw  not  why 
The  world  was  listening — unawares! 
How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 
One  tiiat  shall  thrill  the  world  for 
ever! 
To  that  still  moment  none  would  heed, 
Man^doom  was  linked  no  more  to 
sever. 

In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago ! 

It  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night ! 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw 

Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 

The  darkness— charmed  and  holy 

now! 

The  night  that  erst  no  name  had  worn, 

To  it  a  happy  name  is  given  ; 
For  in  that  stable  lay  new-born. 
The  peaceful  Prince  of  Earth  and 
Heaven, 

In  the  solemn  midnight 
Centuries  ago ! 

Yoa  are  remembering  Milton's  Hjrmn 
on  the  Momine  of  Christ's  nativity ! 
written  in  his  TVenty-First  year,  and 
probably,  says  Bismyp  Newton,  **as 
a  Collefi;e  E&ercise."  In  Cowper's 
hands,  the  Task  soon  grew  into  a  work 
of  love.  But  here  the  theme  was  all 
divine;  and,  if  indeed  a  College 
Exercise  it  was,  such  music  must  have 
8^ 


sunk  deep  into  many  a  wondering  and 
reverential  young  spirit,  meditating 
on  tidings  of  great  joy, 

**  Where  tbroogh  the    long-drawn  aide 

and  fretted  vaalt. 
The  pealing  anthem  swella  the.  note  of 

praiM.^ 

All  true  Hymns—for  they  are  hdy-*- 
may  bo  read  without  abatement  of 
emotion — the  humble  interchanging 
with  the  high— the  sweet  with  the 
solemn— so  couffenial  are  all  religious 
moods— awoke  by  light  from  heaven. 

*•  No  war  or  battle's  leund 

Was  heard  the  world  aroand ; 

The  idle  spear  and  shield   were  high  ap 

bong, 
The  booked  ohariots'ood, 
UDstained  with  hostile  blood. 
The  tnunpet  spake   not  to   the  armed 

throng, 
And  kings  stood  still  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  they  sorely  knew  their  sovran  Lord 

was  by. 

Bat  peacelhl  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  l4iffbt 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds  with  wonder  whiit 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist,  « 

WbisperinflT  new  joys  to  the  mild  ooeaa, 
Who  now  halh  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sat  brooding  on  the 
charmed  wave." 

Recite  aeain  the  simple  Hymn  3ret 
in  your  hand,  and  you  will  feel  its 
beauty  eyen  the  more  ailer  those  mag. 
^nificent  stanzas.  Nor  will  the  three 
'little  compositions  we  shall  now  our* 
selves  recite,  foil  unheeded  on  your 
ear  yet  soundin|^  with  those  multi- 
tudinous harmonies,  for  they  are  sin- 
cere — as  the  dews  on  Hermon. 


STTMKER  ETBNniG   IN  BI&TS. 
(COMFOSBD  HAKT  SEASONS  AGO.) 

How   calm  the  valley's  slumbering 

brtest. 
Faint  murmuring  to  the  breeze ! 
How  rich  the  sunbeams  from  the  west, 
That  on  the  rustic  gables  rest. 
And  glimmer  through  the  trees ! 

How  cool  the  shadows  that  descend 
Upon  the  village  spreen. 
Where  yonder  elms  their  arms  ex- 
tend 
Across  the  rush-girt  pool,  to  lend 
The  nightingale  a  screen  I 
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Lost  are  the  sounds  of  summer  care  Hail  mantling  hour  of  calm  decline, 

Upon  the  frafirant  mead ;  Thv  presence  I  can  prize ; 

Through  sombre  lanes  and  freshening  Fair  are  the  morning  suns»  but  nnpe 

air   '  Be  the  last  mellow  £leama  that  shme 

The  weary  mowers  homeward  fare.  Upon  the  summer  skies ; 
And  silent  dews  succeed.  ,  ,      .  . 

Mine  be  the  pensive  mood  that  onnga 

Hushed  is  the  vagrant  curlew's  call  Long  trains  of  reverie, 

That  echoed  from  the  fallow.  The  shades  of  bygone  thoughts  and 
The  swift  is  roosting  by  the  wall,  things, 

The  cushat  in  the  firs  so  tail.  And  oft  unseen  the  secret  sprmgs 

The  cuckoo  in  the  sallow  ;  Of  tender  memory  : 

With  noiseless  wing  and  feeble  note.  Then  as  the  f<Mid  emotioQ  grows, 

The  bat  wheels  through  the  gloom,  And  living  sense  is  given. 

While  nightly  moths  by  Uiousands  The  strife  of  Love  rekindlmg  glows, 

float,  And  tearful,  trembling  hopes  repose 

From  out  the  secret  shades  renoote.  With  happy  souls  in  Heavea. 
Their  orgies  to  resume  I 

TO  AN  EVENUCfr  CLOXTP  RAZHIHe  Of  THE  DISTiLlTCE. 

Fair  cloud  that  floatest  over  yonder  hill. 
Thou  shed'st  no  lightnings  on  thy  peaceful  way. 
But  from  thy  fleecy  folds  soft  dews  distil. 
Cheering  the  languor  of  declining  day. 

Yet  dost  thou  bear  upon  thy  brow  the  beams 
Of  him  whose  radiance  summoned  thee  at  noon. 
From  out  the  murmur  of  thy  kindred  streams 
To  scatter  on  the  earth  this  evening  boon ; 

Nor  dost  thou  scorn  to  own  him  sinking  now 
Through  the  dim  precincts  of  the  darkling  west. 
But  answerest  his  last  look,  as  if  to  show 
That  all  thy  bounty  was  but  his  bequest. 

Thou  art  an  emblem  of  true  charity. 
In  aspect  bland,  and  liberal  indeed. 
Blessing  and  blessed,  yet  pomting  modestly 
To  one  who  gave  her  gifts  and  bade  her  speed  f 

A  riCTUBfi   (m  THE  DABS  MONASTIC  AOEf .) 

«  Nat,  Shepherd !  Turn  I  nrythee  turn  away. 
This  is  no  place  where  niobliog  flocks  should  come  ; 
Nay  break  not  on  this  solitary  gloom 
With  bark  of  watchful  dogs  and  rustic  lay ! 
Lo,  the  clouds  gather,  and  with  troublous  frinse 
Threaten  the  mountam  tops,  and  now  the  wind 
Bids  yonder  lank  and  shag^  forest  cringe, 
And  in  her  tangled  lair  affrights  the  hind : 
The  convent  bell  is  hashed  upon  the  hill. 
And  in  this  hour  ot  solitude  and  shades 
By  the  good  brethren  to  the  Lord  is  paid 
The  tribute  of  a  pure  devoted  will ; 
Now  do  the  handle  thatence  could  wield  the  sword 
And  rein  the  charge  in  the  wild  crusade, 
Clasp  the  dear  symbol  and  the  knotted  chord, 
And  supplicate  for  guidance,  light  and  aid, 
That  they  their  humbler  duties  may  fulfiL 
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They  are  by  our  unknown  friend  Rus-  compete  with  colors— of  the  painter's 

ncus  QuoMDiJf .  pencil.    But  his  Sonnets  are  fhU  of 

In  our  day  it  was  Wordsworth  who  thought  and  fecling—oflen  most  inge« 

restored  the   Sonnet  to  its  place  in  nious— and  as  often  profound;  **  grace 

Poetry.    His  Book  of  Sonnets — were  is  in  all  his  steps"  in  his  gayer  moods 

they   all  in  one  Book  —  would   be  of  fancy  ;  he  is  occasioncQly  quaint — 

the    Statesman's,  Warrior's,  Priest's,  a  quality  that  cannot  be  descnbed,  but 

Sage's  Manual.    To  him  we  now —  is  felt  to  bo  delightful — and  though 

for  the  first  time — and  we  shall  soon  not  seldom  harsh  m  his  versification, 

see  the  application  made  by  others  and  in  his  diction  olfecure,  he  is  never 

with  a  proua  air  of  originality — apply  weak,  and  always  original— for  his  ef- 

hts  own  line  to  the  Lark  in  Heaven —  fusions  are  all  the  fruits  of  his  own 

"  A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  there."  experiences,  and  his  is  an  eye 

Many  hundred  excellent  sonnets  have  "  '^^^^  ^~^^  *°*^  «^««P»  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^«^'' 

been  inspired  by  his ;  and  the  best,  Mr.  Chapman's  Sonnets  we  need  not 

perhaps,  nave  been  by  our  *'Sketcher."  characterise,  but  leave  these  Six   to 

They  are  not  imitations  of  Words,  speak  for  themselves ;— ere  we  shall 

worth'»—cmy  more  than  Wordsworth's  have  recited  them,   the   Time-piece 

are  imitations  of  Milton's — or  Milton's  will  have  struck  One  o'clock  of  Sab- 

of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  Masters,  bath  morning — and  thou,  Life  of  our 

The  subjects  are  all  his  own,  and  his  Life,  must  then  leave  us,  and  carry 

own  the  hamUing;  he  is  unequalled  with  thee  our  blessing  to  thine  own 

in  the  picturesque ;  and  the  Poet's  pen  near  home, 
does  the  work— as  for  aa  words  can 

SOMlfSTS.     BT  M.  J.  CHAFIUK. 
I. 

Who  that  has  sazed  upon  Orion's  belt, 

Tlie  fretted  ceiling  of  the  vaulted  sky, 

The  starry  region^s  vast  Infinity, 

The  host  of  wneeling  worlds,  and  hath  not  felt 

His  heart  before  the  elorious  presence  melt  1 

He  that  has  upward  looked,  with  earnest  eye 

Of  kindling  Fdith  and  meek  Humility, 

Must  know  Who  in  his  far  pavilion  dwelt 

Hiffher  than  highest  star,  in  His  own  light, 

Before  that  ever  in  procession  moved 

The  heavenly  lamps,  or  to  the  creature's  sieht 

The  made  proclaimed  the  Maker.    None  e^er  loved 

To  moralize  the  sweet  face  of  the  Night, 

But  found  his  spirit  softened  and  reproved. 

n. 
Art  thou  80  soon  forgotten  1  thou,  the  loved 
Of  odl  who  knew  thee  1  have  the  charm,  the  grace, 
The  dove-like  softness,  left  behind  no  tr^ce 
For  memory  to  hallow— as  behoved  . 
Him  most,  whom  more  than  all  thy  love  approved  t 
Poor  man !  that  only  prized  thy  form  and  race. 
Those  loved  while  hviuf  for  his  warm  embrace. 
Forgets  them  now  and  thee  by  death  removed. 
Lovely  in  life  and  lovelier  in  thttfeath ! 
Dejected  visage,  8obs»  and  tearwl  eyes 
Expressed  brief  sorrow  for  thy  stilled  breathr- 
Mirth,  laughter  in  a  month  1  and  sorrow  flies. 
^ns  well :  thou  heedest  not,  Elizabeth ! 
This  thankless  world— who  could  in  Paradise  ! 

m. 
She  is  not  beautiful,  but  lovely— |^c6 
Plays  ever  round  her  even-paxted  lips» 
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Sweeter  their  dew  than  that  the  bee-bird  sips ; 
Meek  gentleness  siUt  throned  on  her  lace ; 
The  purest  lilies  lovingly  embrace 
Her  sweet-cheek  roses ;  of  more  worth  than  ships 
Of  Tarshish  with  their  wares,  without  eclipse 
Truth's  li^ht  shines  in  her  as  a  dwelling.place. 
Can  lovebness  disturb  and  beauty  sting  ? 
Doubts  with  his  hopes  mwit  every  lover  hive. 
Not  hoqey  all,  white,  inly  passioning, 
He  deems  his  fair  "  the  cruelest  she  alive." 
Exquisite  passion !  iite's  ecstatic  spring ! 
Who,  without  thee,  would  be  content  to  live  1 

IV. 

Oft  in  Hesperian  climes,  when  dewy  eve 

Drops  her  ^rey  veil,  the  liquid  air  is  shininff 

With  star-like  sparkles  ;  then  the  lover  pining 

With  secret  fears,  but  willing  to  believe 

Deceitful  hopes  still  ready  to  deceive, 

Through  the  pine  forest  paces,  and  refining 

His  thoughts  by  passion's  alchymy,  'gins  twining 

Wreaths  of  sweet  fancies,  and  torgets  to  grieve. 

Now  comes  a  blight  to  nip  his  buds  of  springy 

Now  a  bright  sunshine  follows  on  the  hail ; 

And  to  his  mind  the  flitting  fire-fli^s  bring 

An  ima^  of  his  thoughts— for,  as  they  sail, 

One  while  they  shine,  then  darkling  drooi)  the  wing — 

So  hope  and  fear  witn  him  by  turns  prevail 

▼• 

Sisters,  unmothored  in  your  tender  years, 
Fond  objects  of  your  father's  anxious  care, 
Who  with  each  other  sympathizing  share 
The  thoughts  of  innocence,  hopes,  wish^  fears, 
From  the  same  fountain  drawing  smiles  or  tears  i 
So  far,  so  well :  still  better,  gentle  pair ! 
If  to  life's  end,  in  after  life  too  rare. 
Inviolate  union  each  to  each  endears. 
Let  not  the  rude  world's  weeds  and  brambles  smother 
The  blossoms  of  sweet  love  that  grace  your  prime ; 
Still  hand  in  hand,  still  loving  one  another. 
Travel  unto  that  extreme  bourne  of  time, 
That  now  divides  ye  from  your  sainted  mother- 
So  live  that  ye  may  reach  her  happy  clime. 

VI, 
TO  THE  BBV.  BB.  WORDSWORTH,  MASTER  OF  TRIHITr. 

Worthy !  that  in  the  fuUiess  of  th v  years 
Dost  crown  with  honor's  wreath  thy  lettered  ease, 
In  thee  fresh  youth  the  just  example  sees 
Of  one  who,  living  well,  life's  end  not  fears 
Reaping  in  age  the  fruit  tWkt  virtue  bears ; 
To  cherish  worth  and  genius  thee  doth  please, 
As  now  in  Lyddas— with  acts  like  these. 
How  much  authority  itself  endears  I 
The  praise  of  those  we  honor  is  a  goad, 
And  Kindness  pricks  the  bosom  like  a  dart. 
As  that  quick,  sensitive  true-heart  late  showed, 
MeUing  m  tears.    Good  seed  thou  didst  impart 
To  a  good  soil,  not  scatter'd  by  the  road, 
Brighteniog  the  fresh  green  of  a  noble  heart. 
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Orm  last  article  terminated  with  the 
return  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  in  May, 
1801,  from  the  armament  destined  for 
Upper  Egypt,  to  his  former  command 
in  Mysore.  From  that  period  until  the 
end  of  1802,  his  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  to  improving  the  condition 
and  consolidating  the  resources  of  the 
ceded  provinces.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration, their  defence  was  provided 
for,  their  tranquillity  secured,  and  the 
inhabitants,  Ivtig  oppressed  by  arbi- 
trary and  excessive  exactions,  were 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
righti  by  a  strong,  vigilant,  and  iuK 
paitial  government. 

There  are  few  documents  connect- 
ed with  this  tranquil—but  certainly 
not  inactive— period  to  be  found  in 
the  work  before  us.  We  regret  this, 
and  trust  that  the  deficieney  may  yet 
be  supplied ;  *  but  we  already  possess 
abonoant  proof  that  his  great  powers 
were  mosf  beneficially  devoted  to  Uie 
public  service.  Among  the  despatch- 
es we  find  a  very  able  and  valuable 
memoir  on  the  importance  of  Serin- 
eapateun,  both  as  a  convenient  depdt 
for  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  afford- 
ing the  most  favorable  and  secure  po- 
sition for  the  establishment  of  a  grand 
arsenal  and  maeazine.  Contemplat- 
ing the  probability  of  a  rupture  with 
the  Marhattas,  Cdonefl  Wellesley  like- 
wise furnished  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment with  a  full  statement  of 
his  opinions  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  war  should  be  conducted.  The 
memoir  on  this  subject  is  one  of  great 
talent,  and  evinces  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  pNOople,  and  the  military 
and  geographical  features  of  &e  coun- 
try. 

Among  other  interesting  papers 
ooonected  with  this  period,  there  is 
one,  entitled,  **  A  Journal  of  the  mea- 


sures taken,  arrangements  made,  and 
orders  given,  in  consequence  of  the 
notice  received  firom  Mr.  Webbe  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  it  was 

Erobable  an  flprmy  would  be  assem- 
led  on  the  Toombuddra,  with  a  view 
to  operations  in  the  Marhatta  terri- 
tory." Though  it  is  impossible  to 
^ive  the  whole  of  this  journal,  which 
IS  of  considerable  length,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  enough  to  excite  as- 
tonishment at  the  extraordinary  men- 
tal activity  of  the  writer.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  follow- 
ing quotation  enumerates  oclj  the 
measures  adopted,  and  orders  issued 
in  one  dcof  Mfiui  rsfsrsncs  to  a  siwk  ok 
jeci^  and  that,  in  addition,  (MoatiL 
Wellesley  had  to  discharge  all  tlM 
onerous  duties  of  his  extensive  govern- 
ment, both  milit^y  and  politi<Sd. 

The  journal  commences  on  the  130i 
of  November,  1802,  and  terminates  on 
the  4th  of  December  following.  It 
was  intended  solely  as  a  private  memo- 
randum, to  enable  Colonel  Wellesley 
to  feel  secure  that  nothing  had  been 
omitted  in  the  various  preliminary 
arrangements  required  in  the  project- 
ed expedition.  The  preparations  being 
completed,  the  journal  was  discon- 
tinued. 

"  12th  Novembei,  18Q2.— Reedved  a  letter 
firom  Mr.  Webbe,  dated  the  9th,  giving  me 
notice  of  the  probability  that  an  army  woaM 
be  aaaembled  on  the  Toombuddra. 

"  I  had  a  cpramunication  with  Mr.  Piele, 
in  which  I  nrg^d  him  to  desire  Puoneah  to  , 
put  the  forte  of  Hurr^ hur  and  Hoonitty  in ' 
decent  repair.  I  ^ave  him  notice  of  the  probft- 
ble  want  of  gram  and  rioe,  and  deeiied  him 
to  urge  the  Dewan  to  atop  the  exportation  of 
the  former  entirely,  and  of  the  latter  firom  the 
oountriea  bordering  on  the  Ghauts.  I  like- 
wise desired  htm  to  give  notice  to  the  DewaA 
that  we  should  want  20,000  sheep  per  men- 
sem, and  that  they  ought  to  begin  to  collect 
between  Sera  and  Cmtdedroog.  I  desired 
the  commissary  of  stores  of  Seringapatam 


*  Of  the  t^jree  volumes  of  Colonel  Weltesley's  letters,  lately  discovered  at  Madras, 
we  imagine  that  a  considerable  portion  will  be  found  U)  relate  to  the  transactions  of 
1802. 
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to  prepare  an  equipment  for  a  force  which 
would  require  twenty  field-pieces,  and  to  re- 
pair all  the  carriagea  that  required  it. 

'*  I  wrote  to  Captain  Johnson,  of  the  Bom- 
hay  Engineers,  to  desire  that  be  would  carry 
into  execution  his  plan  for  remoring  six  12- 
pounders  from  Gk>a  to  Hullihall. 

"  I  wrote  to  Lieutenant  Dillon,  the  acting 
resident  at  Ooa,  to  request  that  he  would  un- 
dertake to  remove  to  UulUhall  all  the  Com- 
pan3r's  stores  at  (Soa,  be^^inning  with  the  ar- 
rack and  the  IS-pounuder  shot 

**I  wrote  to  Mr*  Reeves,  the  paymaster, 
Miyor  Doolan,  the  commanding-officer  at 
Goa,  and  Mr>  Read,  the  collector,  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  all  the  measures  which  coiBd  fa- 
oilitate  these  operations. 

"I  ordered  Mr.  Gordon  to  lay  in  thirty 
garces  of  rice,  at  HuUihall  in  Soondah. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Read,  to  request  he  would 
facilitate  this  measure,  and  that  he  would  let 
me  know  how  much  more  Soondah  could 


"p-fc 


Cfaptain  Barclay  wrote,  by  my  orders,  to 
the  B.nnjarry  Oomasteh,  Mntrin  Lallah,  to 
desire  him  to  oome  up  from  Co^jeveram  im- 
mediately, and  to  inform  him  that. all  the 
Briiyarries  m  the  Camatic,  Mysore,  and  ced- 
ed district^  would  be  immediately  wanted ; 
that  they  were  to  load  and  join  the  army. 

**  He  also  wrote  to  all  the  Naigs  of  the 
Brii^janies,  directing  them  to  load,  and  wait 
for  orders  to  move. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  €leneral  Stuart  of 
the  9th,  ordering  certain  corps  to  be  prepared 
for  the  field,  and  certain  other  preparations, 
and  desiring  my  opinions  on  oertam  points* 
I  gave  him  those  opinions  in  a  letter  of  this 
date." 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  the 
Ifarhatta  War ;  but,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  degpatches  connected  with  it 
Mlj  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
it  mLl  be  necesRary  to  precede  Uiem 
with  a  brief  historical  and  geographi- 
cal account  of  the  country  about  to  be- 
come the  scene  of  hostilities. 

The  Marhattas  are  a  bold  and  war- 
like race,  who  had  long  subdued  the 
country  stretching  northward  from 
the  Toombuddra  river  to  Delhi,  and 
eastward  from  the  ffulf  of  Cambay  to 
the  bay  of  Bengal*  Their  territorjr 
therefore  was  of  vast  extent,  being  lit- 
tle less  than  1000  miles  long  and  900 
broad.  It  included  many  fertile  prov- 
inces, thronged  with  towns  ana  vil- 
lages, and  enriched  by  internal  com- 
meroe.  The  whole  population  of  the 
Marhatta  dominions  was  computed  at 
40  millions,  of  which  about  nine-tenths 
were  Hindoos,  and  the  rest  Mahomed, 
ans.  • 

Of  the  history  of  this  formidable 


people  little  is  known.  From  the  first 
Mahomedan  conquest,  until  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe,  they  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  historian. 
Probably  their  territory  was  divided 
into  small  principalities,  individually 
little  formidable,  and  prevented  by 
jealousies  from  forming  any  extensive 
coalition.  Sevagee,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  first  leader  who  unit- 
ed the^e  discordant  tribes  and  chief- 
tains under  one  sovereignty.  He 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  conquest ; 
and  ms  son  Sambogee,  being  also  of 
warlike  habits,  extended  them  still 
farther.  The  latter,  however,  being 
made  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  by 
Aurangzebe,and  his  son  Sahoo  Rajah 
succeeded  to  the  Musnud.  This  mi- 
becile  prince  delegptted  his  whole  au- 
thority to  a  Brahmm  named  Bellagee, 
by  whom  the  government  was  ccm- 
ducted.  Bellagee,  like  a  skilful  politi- 
cian, seems  to  have  been  contented 
with  possessing  the  power  of  a  mon- 
arch, without  covetmg  the  insignia, 
and  assuming  no  higher  title  than  tbu 
of  Peshwah,  or  minister,  he  exercised 
the  e^ctive  sovereisnty  of  the  Mar- 
hatta empire.  On  his  death,  Bajee 
Bao,  his  son,  succeeded  to  his  author- 
ity, and  this  anomalous  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  ccmtinued  to  the  present 
day,  the  office  of  Peshwah  havmg  be- 
come hereditary,  and  each  successor 
being  regularly  installed  by  the  Ba- 
jah  of  Sattarahy  his  nominal  sovereign 
and  real  prisoner. 

Had  the  power  of  this  vast  empire 
renmined  concentrated  under  a  sinde 
ruler,  it  must  have  endangered  toe 
independence  of- all  the.neighbofing 
states.  Fortunately;  this  was  not  the 
case.  Soon  after  its  foundation  it  be- 
came divided  among  five  princes  or 
chiefs,  who,  though  acknowledging  a 
nKxiified  idlegiance  to  the  captive  Ka- 
jah  of  Sattarah,  entertained  a  jealous 
and  hostile  feeling  towards  each 
other. 
In  1802,  these  were  as  follows : — 
1st.  Raoojxs  Bhoohslak,  Rajah  of 
Berar,  who  having  been  Buckshee  or 
Commander  in  Chief,  under  the  Rayah 
of  Sattarah,  received  the  proYinoe  of 
Berar  in  Jaghire,  as  a  recompense  for 
his  services.    Subsequently,  he  assert- 
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ed  his  ind^eodence,  and  converted 
his  Jaghire  into  a  separate  state. 

2d.  DowLAT  Rao  Scindiah.  This 
powerful  chieftain  held  the  greater 
part  of  Malwa,  and  all  Candeish,  the 
cities  and  districts  of  Delhi  and  Agra, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Dooab 
between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges. 

3d.  Jeswunt  Rao  HoLKAB.  Another 
vassal  or  Jaghiredar,  who  asserted  his 
independence.  His  territory  consisted 
of  part  of  Malwa  and  the  city  and  dis- 
trict  of  Indore. 

4tb.  TflE  GuicwAB,  who  held  the 
rich  province  of  Guzerat. 

And,  5th,  The  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao, 
holding  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  in  vicarious 
sovereignty,  and  maintaining  his  court 
at  Poonah,  the  capital. 

Such  were  the  principal  Marhatta 
leaders  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  1803.  Both  in  its  foreign  and 
its  domestic  relations  the  Marhatta 
empire  was  regarded  as  a  confedera- 
tion of  princes,  of  which  the  Rajah  of 
Sattarah  was  lord  paramount,  and  the 
Peshwah  the  acknowledged  or^oi  of 
his  ^vemment.  The  power  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  witn  foreign  states 
was  elone  vested  in  the  I^hwah, 
though  it  was  one  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  exercise  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  chief  feudatories  when- 
ever their  interests  were  to  be  affected 
by  the  treaty.  The  latter,  however, 
asserted  and  exercised  the  right  of 
separately  negotiating  in  all  matters 
exclusively  relating  to  their  own  ter- 
ritory. Thus  each  of  the  Marhatta 
princes  formed  alliances  and  made 
war  or  peace  without  reference  to  the 
Peshwan. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more 
fragile  than  the  bonds  which  held  to- 
gether the  different  members  of  this 
vast  confederation.  Of  these  Scindiah 
was  the  most  formidable.  His  prede- 
cessor had  received  a  number  of 
French  adventurers  into  his  pay,  who 
had  organized  and  instructed  m  Eu- 
ropean discipline  an  army  of  88,000 
infantry  and  8000  cavalry,  with  an 
artillery  consisting  of  120  pieces  of 
iron,  and  150  pieces  of  brass  ord- 
nance. To  a  Frenchman  named  Per- 
roast  Scindiah  confided  the  govern- 
ment of  his  northern  provinces,  while 
by  his  superior  power,  he  overawed 
the  Peshwah,  and  maintained  a  pre- 
ponderating infiuence  at  Poonah.  This 
influence  naturally  excited  the  jeal. 


ousy  of  Holkar,  who  adopted  every 
measure  to  render  his  army  equal  in 
numbers  and  discipline  to  mat  of  bis 
rivaL  With  this  view  he  likewise 
engaged  a  number  of  European  ofiGi- 
cers,  and  as  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  adventurers  then  in  India 
were  Frenchmen,  the  ^reat  majority 
of  those  who  entered  his  service  were 
of  that  nation.  Thus  it  happened, 
that  at  the  period  in  ouestion,  the 
Peshwah,  Scindiah^  and  Holkar,  each 
possessed  armies  almost  entirely  of&- 
cered  by  enemies  to  England,  a  state 
of  things  which  could  not  but  excite 
apprehension  in  the  Government  at 
Calcutta. 

The   character   of  the   Marhatta 

fovernment  was  essentially  predatory. 
Sveiy  other  Hindoo  state  devoted  a 
considerable  plortion  of  its  wealth  to 
the  purposes  of  internal  unprovement. 
They  had  erected  pagodas,  constructed 
tanks,  canals,  and  other  works  of 
public  utiiit}^.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  rulers  of  this 
great  empire  not  to  build  up  but  to 
destroy.  Their  revenue  did  not  arise 
from  the  prosperity  of  a  people  proj 
tected  in  their  peaceful  industry,  but 
from  violent  ana  fluctuating  exactions 
on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  pre- 
datory irruptions  into  the  territory  of 
the  neighboring  states,  from  which 
even  the  regular  payment  of  the  es- 
tablished choutt  or  tribute,  did  not  ex- 
empt them. 

The  predatory  principle  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  course  influenced  the 
character  of  the  people.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  a  town  or  district,  when  robbed 
of  their  property,  endeavored  to  re- 

Elace  it,  not  by  honest  industry,  but 
y  carrying  off  that  Of  their  neigh- 
bors. Thus  every  village  was  neces- 
sarily fortified,  and  the  whole  nation 
might  be  regarded  as  a  horde  of  ma- 
rauders, to  whom  war  was  always 
welcome,  as  affording  additional  sanc- 
tion, and  a  wider  scope,  to  tho  system 
of  plunder  on  which  they  depended 
for  subsistence. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Marhatta 
armies  consisted  in  their  cavalry,  the 
description  of  force  best  adapted  to 
their  rapid  and  desultory  movements. 
Like  the  Cossacks,  the  Marhattas 
were  only  formidable  when  mounted. 
Their  character  was  little  suited  to 
the  slow  and  regular  operations  of  in- 
fantry. When  compelled  to  act  in 
that  capacity  they  wanted  confidence 
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in  themselves  and  in  their  leaders,  and  a  treaty  wae  concluded,  wherebv 
dnd  could  never  be  rendered  thor-  he  consented  to  receive  a  Brhkb 
oughly  amenable  to  the  trammels  of  subsidiary  force,  to  cede  territory  for 


European  discipline. 

Towards  the  British  Government  the 
whole  of  the  Marhatta  chiefs  had 
cherished  an  unfriendly  spirit,  though 
prudence  had  prevented  its  breaking 
out  into  acts  or  absolute  hostility.  It 
may  readily  be  supposed^  therefore, 
that  thev  re^rded  the  Tecent  suc- 
cesses of  the  British  arms  with  an  evil 
eye.     In  the  vigorous  and  decided 


Its 
all 


maintenance,   and   to   discharge 
European  adventurers  from  his 
service. 

When  Holkar  found  himself  in  pos- 
session oi  Poonah,  he  declared  the 
Musnud  to  have  devolved  on  the  son 
of  Amrut  Rao,  brother  of  the  fugitive 
Peshwah,  and  invested  the  father  with 
the  oflSce  of  Prime  Minister.  The 
British  Government  being  now  pledged 


view,  a  strong  army  of  observation 
was  assembled  at  Hurryhur,  on  the 
southern  Marhatta  frontier,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-General 
Stuart.  The  Bombay  Government 
was  ordered  to  prepare  for  service 


policy  which  in  a  sinde  campaign  had  by  treaty  to  restore  the  Pesh  wah  to 

crushed  the  power  ofTippoo,  they  saw  his  dommions,  determined  to  put  an 

or  suspected  the  danger  of  their  own  end  to  this  usurpation.  With  this 
states.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Mysore  war,  the  Peshwah 
had  professed  friendship,  but  he  by 
no  means  fulfilled  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  into  which  he  had  entered 

with  Lord  Cornwallis.    Lord  Welles-  all  the  disposable 'force  of  that  Pred- 

ley,  however,  being  desirous  of  se-  dency,  and  the  subsidiary  force  at 

curin^:  his  co-operation,  offered  him  a  Hyderabad  (the  Nizam's  ca^iital)  was 

considerable  portion  of  the  Mysore  likewise  directed  to  be  in  readiness  to 

territory  on  condition  of  his  concluding  take  the  field. 

a  new  alliance.    The  proposal  was  The  first  object  being  to  restore  the 

decidedly  reiet»ted  by  the  Peshwah.  Peshwah  to  his  capital.  General*  Wei- 

The  secret  of  this  decision  lay  in  the  lesley,  with  a  portion  of  the  army  of 

fact  that  Bcindiah,  with  his  army,  was  observation  at  Hurryhur,  was  ordered 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Poonah,  and  to  advance  rapidly  on  Poonah.  Colonel 

directed  the  councils  of  the  court.  No  Stevenson,  with  the  subsidiary  force 


further  doubt,  therefore,  could  be  en- 
tertained of  the  unfriendly  disposition 
of  these  formidable  chienains,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
consequences  of  an  approaching  rup- 
ture. With  this  view,  eiiriv  in  18(fe, 
an  alliance  was  concluded  with  the 
Guicwar,  sovereign  of  Guzerat,  who 
was  thus  prevented  from  confederating 
with  Scindiah  and  the  Peshwah. 

Such  were  the  political  relations 
exbting  between  the  Marhatta  leaders 
and  the  British  Government,  when,  in 
the  autumn  of  1802,  flolkar,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  crossed  the 
Nerbudda,  and  directed  his  march  on 
Poonah.  The  united  forces  of  Scin- 
diah  and  the  Peshwah  advanced  to 


of  the  Deccan,  was  likewise  directed 
to  march  on  the  same  point,  and  regu^ 
late  his  movements  by  the  instructions 
of  General  Wellesfey.  According 
to  official  returns,  the  corps  of  the 
latter  consisted  of  about  10,000  men, 
of  whom  1700  were  cavalry,  and  that 
under  Stevenson  of  7500,  with  about 
1000  cavalry. 

General  Wellesley  commenced  his 
march  from  Hurrynur  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1808,  and  crossed  the  Toom- 
buddra  on  the  12th.  His  progress 
through  the  Marhatta  territories  was 
rapid  and  successful.  The  British  were 
every  where  received  as  friends,  and 
many  of  the  minor  chie&  or  Jaghire- 
dars  in  the  vicinity  of  their  route  ac- 


meet  him,  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  companied  them  in  their  march.  Th^ 
at  negotiation  the  armies  joined  in  reputation  whidi  General  Wellesley 
battle.  The  result  was,  that  Holkar  had  acquired  among  the  natives  by  bis 
completely  defeated  his  opponents,  and  brilliant  operations  against  Doondiah 
the  Peshwah  fied  towards  Sevemdroog,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  favor- 
where  be  embarked  for  Bassein,  in  able  reception.  During  the  whde  of 
Guzerat.  There  he  made  overtures  this  advance,  the  strictest  discipline  waa 
for  an  alliance  with   the    British  ;  maintained,  and  so  skilfully  regulated 


•  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  M^jor-General  in  Apvl  1802. 
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woa  tbe  mtem  of  supply,  that  the  after  his  arrival*  will  be  found  inte- 

troops  endured  no  privations.      On  resting.    We  learn  from  it  what  were 

the  20th  of  April  General  Welleslej  his  impressions  of  tbe  policy  likely  to 

reached  Poonah  without  having  en-  be  adopted  by  the  Marhatta  leaders  at 

countered  any  opposition.     The  foU  a  crisis  which  threatened  the  subver* 

lowing  despatch,  written  on  the  day  sion  of  their  power. 

^  Major-Oetieral  Ae  Bon.  A.  WeUesky  to  ike  Chvemor'Oeneral. 

Mt  LoBDk  Poonah,  2l8t  April,  1803. 

**  I  arrived  here  yesterday  with  the  cavalry  of  my  division,  and  the  Marhatta 
troops  under  Appan  Sahib,  Gocklah,  and  others  of  the  Peshwah's  officers. 

**  1  had  received  repeated  intimations  from  Colonel  Close,  that  Amrut  Rao, 
who  still  remained  at  Poonah,  intended  to  burn  that  city,  when  I  should  ap- 

f  roach  with  the  British  trodps ;  and  at  last,  a  request  from  the  Peshwah,  that 
would  detach  some  of  his  officers,  with  their  troops,  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  his  family.  It  was  obvious,  that  even  if  I  could  have  prevailed  upon  these 
officers  to  go  to  Poonah,  their  force  was  not  of  the  description,  or  of  such 
strength,  as  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Amrut  Rao*s  design :  and  I  therefore 
determined  to  march  forward  with  the  British  cavalry  and  the  Bfarhattas,  as 
sooQ  as  I  should  arrive  within  a  long  forced  march  from  Poonah.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  received  intelligence  that  Amrut  Rao  was  still  in  the  neighborhood 
on  the  18Ui ;  and  that  he  had  removed  the  Peshwah's  family  to  Sevaghur,  a 
measure  which  was  generally  supposed  to  be  prei>aratory  to  burning  the  town ; 
and  I  marched  on  the  19th  at  night  above  for^  miles  to  this  place,  making  the 
total  distance  which  the  cavalry  have  marched,  since  19th  in  the  morning, 
about  sixty  mUes. 

**  Amrut  Rao  heard  of  our  march  yesterday  morning,  and  marched  off  with 
some  precipitation,  leaving  the  town  in  safety.  It  is  generally  believed  here, 
that  he  intended  to  burn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved  only  by  our  arrival.  The 
in&ntry  will  come  hare  to-morrow. 

**  I  received  a  very  civil  letter  from  Amrut  Rao,  in  answer  to  one  which  I 
wrote  him.  He  says  that  he  will  send  a  person  to  talk  to  me  upon  this  busi- 
ness. I  consider  it  to  be  very  important  that  he  should  be  brought  in,  and  I 
will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  Peshwah^s  go- 
vernment 

**  Matters  in  general  have  a  good  appearance.  I  think  they  all  will  end  as 
you  vr'tah.  The  combined  chiefs,  of  wnom  we  have  heard  so  much,  have  allow- 
ed  us  to  come  quietly,  and  take  our  station  at  this  place ;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  threats,  have  taken  no  one  step  to  impede  our  march,  or  to  divert  our 
attention  to  other  objects.  Here  we  are  now  in  force,  in  a  position  from  which 
nothing  can  drive  us,  and  in  which  we  shall  sain  strength  daily.  On  the  other 
hand,  mey  have  not  yet  made  peace  among  themselves ;  much  less  have  they 
agreed  to  attack  us,  or  in  any  particular  plan  of  attack. 

«*  If  I  should  be  misttiken,  and  that,  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of  rea- 
soning  upon  the  state  of  our  affiurs  with  each  of  the  Marhatta  chiefs,  who,  we 
are  told,  were  to  combine  to  attack  us ;  and  upon  a  comparison  of  our  means 
of  annoyinff  each  and  all  of  them,  with  theirs  of  annojring  the  Nizam  (which 
is  all  that  they  can  do),  we  should  still  have  a  war  vnth  them,  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  measures 
which  you  have  already  pursued,  you  have  removed  the  seat  of  war  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Company's  territories ;  and  that  you  have  the  means  of  carnr- 
itig  it  on  in  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to  insure  its  speedy  and  successful 
termination. 

M  In  thus  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  I  conclude  that  we  should  have  had 
to  contend  with  this  confederacy  at  all  events ;  or  at  least,  that  we  should  have 
had  a  war  with  the  Marhatta  powers,  in  some  shape,  even  if  this  treaty  with 
the  F^sshwah  had  not  been  concluded.  ^ 

**  Upon  this  point  I  have  only  to  dbserve,  that  the  establishment  of  Holkar's 
power  at  Poonah,  founded  as  it  was  upon  repeated  victories  over  Scindiah's 
troops,  would  probabably  have  occasioned  demands  upon  the  Nizam.    But  sup- 
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posing  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  I  declare,  that  from  what  I  have  aeen  of  the 
state  of  this  country,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Holltar  to  maimain  aa 
army  in  the  Deccan  without  invading  the  Nizam's  territory.  They  have  not 
leA  a  stick  standing  at  the  distance  ot  150  miles  from  Poonah  ;  they  Dave  eaten 
the  forage  and  gram ;  have  pulled  down  the  houses,  and  have  used  the  mala> 
rials  as  fire-wo<xl ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  fled  with  their  cattle.  Bxceptiag 
in  one  village,  I  have  not  seen  a  human  creature  since  I  quitted  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Meritch ;  so  that  the  result  of  your  omitting  to  make  some  ar- 
rangemeat  for  the  Peshwah,  wl)ich  was  to  occasion  the  re-establishmentofhis 
power,  must  have  been  the  invasion  of  the  Nizam's  territories ;  if  only  for  the 
subsistence  of  those  multitudes  in  Holkar's  suite,  or  their  march  to  the  coun- 
tries to  the  southward  of  the  Kistna.  This  last  course  might  have  procrasti- 
nated the  evil ;  as  they  might,  in  those  countries,  have  found  subsistence  for 
another  year ;  but  then  their  next  step  would  have  been  to  seek  for  it  in  the 
Company's  territories,  the  very  sources  from  which  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  draw  our  supplies  in  the  contest  which  must  have  ensued. 

••Supposing,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  distant  risk  that  you  may  have  a 
contest  with  the  Marhatta  powers,  you  have  the  satisfacton  of  reflectmg,  that 
in  consequence  of  those  measures,  the  scene  of  actioh  must  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  Company's  territories ;  and  that  you  are  in  such  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion as  to  insure  its  speedy  success :  at  all  events.  It  is  probable  that  if  yoa 
had  not  adopted  those  measures,  either  the  Company  or  their  ally  must  have 
suffered  all  the  evils  of  war,  without  having  the  same  means  of  averting  them, 
or  of  limiting  their  duration. 

••  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  &c. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  march  to  Poonah  must  have 
rendered  it  severely  trying  to  the 
troops.'  In  the  burnmg  climate  of  In- 
dia every  extraordinary  exertion  is 
certain  to  be  followed  by  a  propor- 
tionate depression  of  the  vital  powers. 
It  has  been  often  observed,  that  Euro- 
peans in  India,from  their  greater  moral 
energy,  and  constitutional  vigor,  will 
for  a  single  campaign  bear  fatigue, 
privation,  and  exposure  to  the  sun, 
better  than  the  natives.  But  their 
power  of  endurance  is  short-lived. 
The  stamina  of  the  over-worked  sol- 
dier soon  give  way — ^lassitude  and  de- 
bility come  on-— disease  consigns  him 
to  an  hospital,  and  he  dies  ere  a  grey 
hair  has  visited  his  temples.  This  is 
a  melancholy  j)icture,  but  a  true  one. 
It  represents  the  fete  of  thousands  of 
brave  men  annually  sent  to  tropical 
regions  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
The  sword,  no  doubt,  is  a  depopulator 
oif  very  respectable  powers.  Its  ef- 
fects are  more  sudden  and  visible,  and 
therefore  more  striking  to  the  imagi- 
nation. Poets  and  poetical  prose- 
writers— the  latter  a  class  abhorred  by 
gjods  and  men  —  generally  despatch 
ueir  heroes  by  it  whenever  it  is  found 
convenient  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way.  But  in  ippini  of  extent,  its  ra- 
Tages  are  insignificant  when  compared 
witn  those  of  climate.  The  former 
occasionally  pauses  in  the  work  of 


destruction.  Sometimes  for  a  dozen 
years  together,  the  bayonets  of  an  ar- 
my are  bloodless  as  the  blade  of  8ir 
Frizzle  Pumplcin  ;-fire]ocks  discharge 
nothing  but  blank  cartridges,  and  the 
regulation  cut-and-thnists  would  en- 
joy an  absolute  sinecure  but  for  thdr 
occasional  employment  as  toasting- 
forks.  But  the  pestilence  which  lurks 
in  the  air,  which  no  eye  hath  seen, 
though  it  has  closed  millions  of  the 
brightest,  never  rests  from  his  labors. 
Some  it  kills  suddenly,  and  theirs  is 
the  more  enviable  lot.  Others  it 
blights  in  their  prime,  changing  the 
strong  man  into  a  yellow  and  blood- 
less spectre,  who,  withered  in  mind 
and  i)ody,  totters  to  his  grave,  or— 
sadder  still  —  returns  to  his  native 
land — ^purchases  a  mission  in  PcmI- 
land  Place — marries  a  bloomioc^  and 
beautiful  girl  of  seventeen— is  chosen 
into  the  Direction — ^tokes  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  M.  P.  for 
Evesham  or  Ipswich — votes  like  a  good 
Tory  and  honest  man  (the  terms  are 
synonymous)  against  the  Reform  Biil, 
and  at  length  dies  a  leading  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  Carlton  Clab« 
leaving  an  inconsolable  widow  and 
nine  children !  But  we  are  becoming 
affecting,  and  must  **  launch  into 
another  strain." 

General  Wellesley  being  in  posses- 
sion of  Poonah,  arrangements  were 
immediately  made  for  the  retam  of 
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the  P^hwah.    Eacorted  by  a  detach-  of  Berar.    The  same  language  was 

moot  of  British  troops,  that  prince  also  held  by  the  emissaries  of  Scindiah 

sat  out  from  Bassein  oq  the  27th  of  and  the  Rajah,  and  a  meeting  between 

April,  and  on  the  Idth  of  May  entered  the  three  chiefs  was  announced  as 

his  capital,  and  reassumed  bis  func-  about  to  take  place  on  the  Nizam^ 

ttoos.       In    retiring    from    Poonedi,  northern  frontier. 

Holkar  was  probably  influenced  by  a  In  this  position  of  a&irs,  Holkar,  sud- 

dread  of  collision  with  the  British,  ^  denly  moving  in  an  easterly  direction, 

and  a  desire  to  occupy  a  more  favor-  shewed  himself  before  Aurungabad,  a 

able  position  for  carrying  on  nei^otia-  city  belonging  to  the  Nizam,  and  laid 

tioos    with    Scindiah.     In  order  to  the    inhabitants    under  contribution, 

alarm  General  Wellesley,  he  sedulous-  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  ag- 

ly  spread  reports  that  he  was  already  gression,  General  Wellesley  immedi- 

in  treaty  with  Scindiah,  and  that  this  ately  forwarded  to  Holkar  a  strong 

alliance  would  speedily  be  strength-  remonstrance,    with  what  effect  the 

ened  by  the  accession  of  the  Rajah  following  letter  will  show  : 

** Mqjor-General  the  Hon.  A.  WeUesley  to  Lieut.-General  Stewart. 

"  SiA,  Camp  at  Poonah,  14th  May,  1803. 

**  I  have  received  an  answer  from  Holkar  to  my  letter  upon  the  subiect  of 
the  plunder  of  the  Nizam's  territories.  It  is  very  civil.  He  says  that  the 
soubahdar  of  Aurungabad  had  for  years  collected  the  revenues  of  two  villages, 
which  he  names,  belonging  to  him ;  that  he  had  gone  to  demand  this  money, 
and  that  he  had  received  some  of  it ;  that  he  had  done  no  mischief  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that  he  was  then  going  away.  It  is  trueihat  he  has  two  villages  near 
Aurungabad,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  has  done  no  mischief  to  the  country ; 
but  I  believe  that  he  has  not  nioved  farther  than  six  or  seven  miles  from  Au- 
rungabad* 

"Colonel  Stevenson  vras  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  reports  of  Scindiah's  march,  1  desired  him  to  beware  of  going  too  far 
forward,  least  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  their  united  army,  or  that 
Holkar  should  get  round  him,  and  march  upon  Hyderabad.  I  have  desired 
him  to  watch  the  movements  towards  that  place  very  particularly. 

•*  The  place  at  which  Scindiah  was  on  the  7th,  is  only  one  march  from  Bur- 
hampoor ;  and  there  are  no  accounts  that  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  has  marched, 
althoufi^h  he  has  gone  into  his  tents. 

"Colonel  Murray  will  be  here  about  the  18th. 

"  The  Peshwah  has  written  to  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  desire 
that  they  will  not  come  to  Pconah. 

*•  When  I  saw  a  possibility  that  we  might  have  to  contend  with  this  confe- 
deracy, I  wrote  to  Mr.  Duncan  to  request  that  he  would  supply  us  with  a  bridge 
of  boats,  respecting  which  I  had  sent  him  a  detailed  memorandum.  He  has  made 
but  little  progress  in  this  work,  which  is  most  essential  (in  this  country  so  much 
intersected  with  rivers,  none  of  which  are  fordable  in  the  rains,)  as  well  for  the 
protection  of  the  Nizam's  country,  as  for  the  safety  of  the  two  detachments ; 
nor  has  he  managed  our  depot  so  well  as  might  be  wished,  or  supplied  us  with 
other  articles  caued  for,  so  quickly  as  might  have  been  expected.  I  have  had, 
therefore,  some  thoughts  of  running  down  to  Bombay  ;  and  if  I  can  settle  mat- 
ters with  the  Peshwah  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  chiefs  this  evening,  I 
shall  carry  that  plan  into  execution  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  here  again  on  the 
18thy  and  I  propose  to  march  on  the  20th  towards  the  Nizam's  frontier. 
*•  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  &c. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Nizam's  ter-  to  the  northward.    Under  these  cir- 

ritories.  General   Wellesley  directed  cumstances,  the  immediate  attention  of 

Colonel    Stevenson    to    advauoe  on  General  Wellesley  was  directed  to- 

Aurungabad  with  the  force  under  his  wards  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Bera. 

command.    This  movement  alarmed  The  former,  when  pressed  by  Greneral 

Holkar,  who  immediately  retired  from  Wellesley  to  declare  whether  there 

the  Deccan  frontier  across  the  Tapteo  was  to  be  peace  or  war,  declined  an- 
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swering  -until  he  should  have  had  an  met  them  with  a  firmness  of  purpose 

interview  with  the  Rajah.    The  chiefs  and  promptitude  of  action  which  dis- 

met  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mulka-  concerted  all  their  schemes, 

poor  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  from  that  It  was  the  object  of  the  Maiiuifta 

period  they  kept  their  armies  united,  leaders  to  gain  tune,  and  they  endea^ 

and  by  numerous  evasions  avoided  vored  to  accomplish  this  by  vague 

ffiving  any  answer  to  General  Wei-  professions  of  good  fiuth,  and  the  re- 

&ley 's  demands.  petition  of  proi)osals  which  had  already 

We  have  no  intention  of  enterbg  been  declared  inadmissible  by  General 

into  the   details  of  the  negotiations  Wellesley.    Colonel  Collins,  the  i 


which  preceded  the  commencement  of  dent  with  Scindiah,  was  therefore  in- 

hostilities.    Oriental  diplomatists  are  structed  to  declare,  that  it  was  consid- 

imcomparably  skilled  in  all  the  artifi«  ered  an  iodispensable  preliminary  to 

ces  Of  their  craft.    The  specious  po-  negotiation,  that  the  armies  of  Scin- 

liteness  and  imperturbable  command  of  diah  and  the  Rajah  should  separate, 

temper  which  distinguish  the  Brahiro,  and  retire  from  the  frontier  of  the 

leave  all  European  hypocrisy  far  be-  Nizam,  to  their  usual  stations.     In 

hind,  and  might  excite  the  envy  of  case  this  demand  should  not  be  com- 

Talleyrand    or    Mettemich.      With  plied  with,  Colonel  Collins  was  di- 

such  diplomatists  no  man  was  better  rected  immediately  to  withdraw  from 

calculated  to  deal  than  General  W€A.  the  camp  of  the  confederates.    This 

lesley.    His  natural  acuteness  enabled  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  as  the  fol- 

him  to  detect  aU  their  artifices,  and  he  lowing  letter  will  show : — 

*"  Mc^r-General  Ihe  Hm.  A  WeUesley  to  Dowba  Rao  Scindiah. 

6th  AofOflt  1830.  *" 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  (here  the  contents  art)  recapitulated.)  You 
will  recollect  that  the  British  Government  did  not  threaten  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  you,  but  you  threatened  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
British  Government  and  its  allies ;  and  when  called  upon  to  explain  your  io- 
tentions,  you  declared  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  peace  or 
war ;  and,  in  conformity  with  ^our  threats,  and  your  declared  doubt^  you  as- 
sembled a  large  army  m  a  station  contiguous  to  the  Nizam's  firootier. 

•*0n  this  ground  I  called  upon  you  to  withdraw  that  army  to  its  usual  sta^ 
tions,  if  your  subsequent  specific  declarations  were  sincere ;  but,  instead  of 
Complying  with  this  reasonaole  requisition,  you  have  proposed  that  I  sho«ild 
withdraw  the  troops  which  are  intended  to  defend  the  territories  of  the  allies 
against  your  designs,  and  that  you  and  the  Ra|ah  of  Bers^  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  with  your  troops  assembled,  in  readiness  to  takis  advantage  of  their 
absence. 

"  This  proposition  is  unreasonable  and  inadmissible,  and  you  must  stand 
the  consequences  of  the  measures  which  I  find  myself  obliged  to  adopts  in  order 
to  repel  vour  aggressions. 

"  I  offered  you  peace  on  terms  of  equality,  and  honorable  to  all  parties ; 
you  have  chosen  war,  and  are  responsible  for  all  consequences." 

War  being  now  declared,  hostilities  were  ordered  to  commence  withoutfiirther 
delay. 

**  The  Officer  Commanding  the  troops  in  the  territoriei  of  Amaid  Rao 
Ouickwar,  Baroda, 

•«  Sir,  Camp,  6th  Aogiiflt,  1803. 

"  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  you  will  commence  your  operations  against 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah's  fort  of  Baroach. 

"  You  will  not  suffer  these  operations  to  be  interrupted  or  delayed  by  any 
negotiation  whatever.  You  will  send  the  Governor  of  Bombay  a  copy  <rf*  th© 
report  which  you  will  transmit  to  me,  of  the  measures  whidi  you  wul  have 
adopted  in  consequence  of  this  order. 

••  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  &c. 
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On  tbe  day  following  the  date  of  a  body  of  Arab  soldieis,  supported  by 

the  precedinc;  letter,  General  Welles^  a  battalioa  of  Sciodiah's  regular  in- 

ley  marched  to  Ahmednuggur,  and  fiintry,  and  the  open  space  between 

summoned  the  Killedar  to  surrender,  the  pettah  and  the  fort  was  occupied 

On  receiving  a  refusal,  preparations  by  cavalry.    The  pettah  was  carried 

were  made  for  immediate  attack.  The  with  great  gallnntry  by  escalade,  and 

town  or  pettah  of  this  place  is  defend,  on  the  day  lollowing  the  fort  was  giv. 

ed  by  a  lofty  wall  of  masonry  without  en  up.    We  quote  a  letter  written  a 

ramparts,  and  flanked  at  each  angle  few  days  after  this  event : — 
by  a  tower.    The  pettah  was  held  by 

^Major-General  the  Honorable  A.   Wetleslep  to  LietUenant'Colonel  Collins^ 
Resident  with  DowlxU  Rao  Scindidh, 

*'  Sib,  Camp  at  Ahmednuggur,  16th  Aug.  1903. 

"  I  have  bad  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  13th.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  dawks  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah  have  received  the  smallest  interruption 
from  me,  or  from  any  person  acting  by  my  orders.  But  he  may  depend  upon 
h,  that  If  he  should  mterrupt  your  dawk*  I  will  not  allow  his  to  pass  through 
any  part  on  the  Godavery. 

"  Colonel  Stevenson  has  my  directions  to  watch  closely  the  moyements  of 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  attack  immediately  the  troops  of  either 
of  those  Chiefs  which  may  move  towards  him :  he  will  of  course  move  towards 
the  Badowlee  Ghaut,  if  he  should  ^nd  that  they  Intend  to  penetrate  by  that 
road. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  Holkar  is  not  on  his  march  to  Join  those 
CHiiefs ;  but  if  Rajah  Mohiput  nam  is  the  soubahdar  of  Aurungabad,  and  you 
have  received  that  intelligence  from  him,  I  think  It  is  to  be  doubted. 

••But  even  if  it  should  be  true,  as  my  cavalry  commenced  their  march  from 
hence  yesterday,  and  the  infantry  will  arrive  upon  the  river  before  the  cavalry 
willhave  passed  it,  I  expect  that  I  shall  join  Colonel  Stevenson  at  least  as  soon 
as  Holkar  will  have  joined  the  other  Chiefs. 

••  The  Marhattas  have  long  boasted  that  they  would  carry  on  a  predatoiy 
war  against  us :  they  will  find  that  mode  of  warfare  not  very  practicable  at 
the  present  moment.  At  all  events,  sut)poeing  that  they  can  carry  their  de- 
sign into  execution,  unless  they  find  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  to  be  in 
the  same  corrupted,  enervated  state,  in  whiah  their  predecessors  found  the 
Mussulmans  in  the  last  century,  they  cannot  expect  much  success  from  it.  A 
system  of  predatory  war  must  have  some  foundation  in  strength  of  some  kind 
or  other.  But  when  the  Chiefs  avow  that  they  cannot  meet  us  in  the  field ; 
when  they  are  obliged  to  send  the  principal  strength  of  their  armies  upon  which 
the  remainder  depend,  to  a  distance,  lest  it  should  tail  into  our  hands,  they 
must  have  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  if  they  suppose  that  their  lighter 
bodies  will  act ;  and  still  less  of  the  British  officers,  if  they  imaffme  that,  with 
impunity,  they  can  do  the  smallest  injury,  provided  only  that  tne  allies,  who 
are  to  be  first  exposed  to  their  attacks,  are  true  to  their  own  interests. 
•*  I  have  the  honor  to  be^  &c*** 

The  fali  of  Ahmednuggur  gave  pos-  force,  and  reached  Aurungabad  on  tbe 
session  to  the  British  of  all  Scindiah's  29th.  All  that  occurred  subsequently 
territory,  depending  on  that  fortress,  to  that  event  is  recorded  in  General 
On  the  24th  of  August  Wellesley  Wellesley's  despatch  to  the  Govemor- 
croflsed  the  Godavery  with  his  whole  •  General — 

•*  Mqfor^Oeneral  the  Hon.  A.  WeUesley  to  (he  OoveTmor-OeneraH. 

•*  Mv  LoBo,  TJainp  at  Korkah,  8di  S^tember,  1803. . 

*•  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Li6ut.-Colonel  Woodington,  commanding 
the  troops  in  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  Anund  Rao  Guickwar,  in  which  he 
informs  me  that  the  fbrt  of  Baroach  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  SOth  of  August, 
with  little  loss. 
29^ 
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**  I  have  not  yet  received  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  attack  upon  Baroach,  but 
Lieut.-Coionel  Woodington  mentions  that  the  troops  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry. 

*'  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  entered  the  territorieB  of 
the  Soubah  of  the  Deccan  on  the  24th  of  August,  by  the  Ghaut  of  Adjuntee^ 
with  a  larjg^  body  6f  horse  only.  They  passM  between  Colonel  Stevensoo% 
corps,  which  had  moved  to  the  eastward  towards  Badowlee  Ghaut  and  Aurun* 
gabad,  and  they  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Jalnapoor,  a  small  ibrt,  tin 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  about  forty  miles  east  from  Aunm- 
gabad. 

**  I  arrived  at  Aurungabad  on  the  29th.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  heard  of  my 
arrival  they  moycd  farther  off  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  with  an  inten- 
tion, as  it  was  reported,  to  cross  the  Godavery  and  march  upon  Hyderabad. 
I  centinued  my  march  back  to  that  river,  and  have  since  marched  to  the  eaA- 
ward  along  its  left  bank.  The  river  is  at  present  fordable  every  where,  a  cir* 
cumstance  never  before  known  at  this  season  of  the  year.  By  these  move- 
ments I  have  checked  the  enemy's  operations  to  the  southward,  and  they  have 
returned  again  to  the  northward  of  Jalnapoor;  and  by  the  position  which  I 
occupy  at  present,  I  give  protection  to  two  important  convoys  on  their  marck 
to  jom  me  from  the  river  Kistna. 

*"  Ck>Ionel  Stevenson  took  Jalnapoor  on  the  2d  (^  September :  be  is  at  present 
between  that  place  and  Aurungabad. 

**  I  do  not  find  that  the  enemy's  pindarries  have  done  much  mischief  to  the 
country ;  the  villages  have,  in  many  instances,  been  defended  by  the  peons 
stationed  in  them,  and  the  inhabitants ;  and  grain  has  sold  at  a  very  high  price 
in  their  camp. 

**  Jeswuni  Rao  Holkar  encamped,  on  the  2d  instant,  in  a  situation  between 
the  rivers  Nerbudda  and  Taptee.  He  has  sent  for  the  vakeel  whom  I  des- 
patched  to  him  in  the  month  of  July,  and  who  has  been  waiting  for  his  paaa- 
ports  in  Amrut  Rao's  camp  ever  since  that  time.  From  the  tenor  of  the  paaa- 
ports,  it  appears  that  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  was  very  anxious  that  this  person 
should  reach  his.  camp  in  safety,  and  that  he  sent  for  him  at  a  time  when  he 
must  have  known  that  Colonel  Collins  had  quitted  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah's 
camp. 

**  I  understand  th^t  Baba  I^urkiah  has  joined  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  &c 

On  the  21st  of  September,  General  decision  was  soon  proved  to  be  fidse. 
Wellealey  and  Colonel  Stevenson  held  On  advancing  a  few  miles,  the  whole 
a  confottice,  in  which  it  was  deter-  combined  army  of  Scindiah  and  the 
mined  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  upwards  of  60,000 
mominff  of  the24th.  There  were  two  strong,  were  found  drawn  up  on  die 
routes  by  which  the  enemy  could  be  bank  of  the  Kaitna  river.  Their  right 
approached,  both  of  which  fed  through  consisted  almost  wholly  of  cayafiy* 
difficult  mountain  defiles.  On  the  ^  the  infantry  was  in  the  centre  and 
both  armies  moved  towards  the  ene-  their  artillery,  which  was  disprofior- 
my,  Stevenson  by  the  western  route,  tionably  large,  on  the  left  Notimh- 
and  General  Wellesley  by  the  east-  standing  the  enormous  disparity  of 
em.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  force,  Wellesley  remained  nrm  in  his 
was,  that  the  defiles  might  be  passed  determination  to  give  battle.  Havinr 
in  one  day,  and  the  escape  of  the  ene-  passed  the  Kaitna  at  a  post  beyond 
my  to  the  southward  b6  prevented,  the  enemy's  left,  he  formed  his  infiuu 
On  the  28d  the  corps  of  Wellesley  try  in  two  lines,  with  the  British  caT- 
reached  Naulnia,  and  he  there  learned  airy  in  a  third  as  a  reserve.  The  na- 
that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  moved  tive  cavalry  occupied  the  noand  be- 
off  firom  their  camp  at  K>kerdun,  and  yond  the  Kieutna  on  the  lef^  and  kept 
that  the  infantry  were  about  to  follow,  m  check  a  large  body  of  the  enemyis 
He  therefore  determined  not  to  wait .  cavalry. 

lor  the  coming  up   of  Stevenson's      On  tne  advance  of  the  British  the 
corps,  but  to  attack  immediately.  enemy  immediately  altered  his  posU 

the  intelligence  which  led  to  this  tion.    His  inftotry  no  longer  extsnd* 
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-ed  aloDg  the  Kaitna,  but  right  across  guns,  and  actually  bajoneled    the 

from  tfa^  riTcr  to  a  nullah  on  the  cunners  at  their  posts.    Their  ardor. 

British  rjffht  in  the  neighborhood  of  however,  was  too  great,  and  but  for 

Assye.    Our   troops  had  ne  sooner  the  steady  advance  of  the  78th  regi- 

erossed  the    river  than  the  enemy  ment  on  the  left,  they  would  probal^y 

opened  on  them  a  tremendous  fire  of  have  been  destroyed.    At  length  tbe 

akillery.      They   had   at  least  150  Mariiatta  line  gave  way  in  all  dlrec- 

pieces  m  the  field,  and  it  was  well  tions,  and  the  British  cavalry,  execu- 

served.    The  picquets  and  74th  reei-  ting  another  charge,  made  great  havoc 

meot  in  particular  sufierod  severdy,  among  their  broken  infantry.  Thevic- 

and  a  boay  (^Marhatta  horse  charged  tory  was  complete.    The  whole  of  the 

them  with  temporary  success.  Colonel  enemy's  army  made  a  confused  re« 

Maxwell  with  tlie  British  cavalry,  how-  treat,  ieavins  to  the  victors  upwards  of 

ever,  soon  came  ups  and  they  were  dri v-  100  pieces  df  artillery. 

«n  back  in  confusion  and  with  heavy  Success,  however,  was  purchased  at 

loss.  a  heavy  price.  The  killed  and  wound- 

The  cavalry,  following  up  their  sue-  ed  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  armv. 


,  charged  a  large  body  of  infantry,  an  immense  slaughter,  exceeded  oniy 

amid  a  shower  of  musketry  and  grape,  at  Albuera.    We  refrain  from  giving 

and  routed  th^  with  great  slaughter,  the  public  despatch  of  General  Wei- 

In  this  operation  their  brave  leader,  lesley,  containinff  the  particulars  of 

Colonel  Maxwell,  was  killed.     The  his  victory.     The  following   letlen 

Bepoys,  too,  behaved  with  admirable  wiU,  we  tikink,  be  found  more  inter- 

•coorage.    I^ey  charged  the  enemy's  eating. 

**  Mc^-Generalihe  Hon.  A.  WeUetleif  io  Major  Shawe. 

^  Sn,  Camp  at  Anye,  <24tb  September,  1803. 

*•  I  attacked  the  united  armies  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  yester- 
day with  xny  division,  and  the  result  is,  that  I  have  taken  about  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  aciion  was  very  brisk  indeed,  the  Are  from  the  enemy's  cannon 
the  hottest  thaf  has  been  known  in  this  country  for  some  time  ;  and  our  loss 
in  officers  and  men  has  been  very  ereat  Among  others,  vour  brother  in  the 
74th  is  wounded ;  Colonel  Maxwell  was  killed ;  Colonel  Harness,  Colonel 
Wallace,  and  I,  and  I  believe  every  officer  of  the  staff,  had  horses  shot  under  us. 
**  Scindiah's  infantry  behaved  remarkably  well,  and  stood  to  their  guns  to 
tbe  last ;  but  their  execution  was  with  them  enly.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
carried  away  more  than  two,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  have  got  even  that 
number. 

•«  I  will  write  to  the  Governor-General  in  detail  upon  the  subject  of  this 
■action,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  accurate  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  of 
the  ordnance  takon« 

•*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dLC. 

««The  enemy  fled  towards  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut,  and  I  believe  have  descend- 
ed it'' 

^  Majar^Creneral  ike  Hon.  A.  WeHeshy  io  Mc^  Shawe. 

cr  sn,  Camp,  tSth  September,  1803. 

«*  You  win  be  surprised  to  see  In  my  report  to  the  Governor  General,  that 
we  have  taken  nineQr  pieces  of  cannon,  instead  of  nxty,  as  I  told  vou.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  ooHHted  sixty-seven  myself,  on  the  momkig  of  the  24th  ;  I  was 
not  certain  that  I  was  correct ;  but  now  I  believe  that  we  have  taken  nearer 
one  hundred  than  ninety  pieces.  I  know  that  we  have  got  seventy  brass  guns 
and  howitzers,  and  above  twenty  iron.  I  intend  to  destroy  the  latter,  and  to 
seod  die  fbrmar  first  to  Dowhitabad,  and  then  to  Ahmednuggur. 

^  The  enemy  are  down  the  Ghauts  in  great  consternation.  Colonel  Ste- 
renaon  follows  them  to-morrow.  I  must  halt  tUl  I  can  get  back  my  doolies, 
afler  tracing  the  sick  in  Dowlutabad. 

*«  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

•«  Your  brother's  wound  18  doing  welL    He  wiU  i^  be  obliged  to  quit  tbe 

array.** 
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The  battle  of  Assye  has  ^iven  rise  ion  where  it  could  be  expected  to  have 

to  nmch    differeoce  of  opinion  and  no  weight.     In  truth  it   is  scarcely 

some  discussioD.    Was  it  sound  policy  possible  to  form  one,  without  more  ac- 

in  General  Wellesley  to  attack  the  curate  knowledge  of  the  character, 

Marhatta  army  on  the  33d  1  or  should  discipline^  and  tactics  of  a  Marbatta 

he  have  waited  for  the  coming  up  of  arm^,  than  any  one  who  has  never  ser- 

Stevenson    on  the   following    day?  vedm  India  can  be  supposed  to  possess*. 

Whether  the  reader  decide  these  ques^  But  where  conflicting  opinions  of  such 

tions  affirmatively  or  negatively,  he  high  authority  can  be  adduced  on  a 

wiH  have  high  authority  on  his  side,  military  question,  nothing  can  be  more 

The  opinion  of  Sif  Thomas  Munro  interesting  than  to  learn  tne  reasons  cm 

was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  course  foU  which  they  are  founded, .  and  observe 

lowed,  by  General  Wellesley,  and  in  by  what  arguments  they  are  support- 

the  correspondenqe  of  these  great  men,  ed. 

there  is  a  very  interesting  discussion  of      On  receiving    intelligence    of  the 

the  subject.    This  we  shall  lay  before  victory,  Sir  Thomas  thus  writes  ta 

our  readers,  without  obtruding  an  opin-  General  Welk^ey . 

^^  To  Major-General  Welledep. 

^  Dbar  Gbkkiial,  RayUroog.  Uth  Oct.  1803. 

•♦  I  have  seen  several  accounts  of  your  late  glorious  victory  over  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Scindiah  and  the  Bererman,  but  none  of  them  so  full  aa  ta 
ffive  one  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  it ;  I  can  however  dimly  see  through 
Sie  smoke  of  the  Miurhatta  guns  (for  yours  it  is  said  were  silenoea),  that  a  gal- 
lanter  action  has  not  been  lought  for  many  years  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
When  not  only  the  disparity  of  numbers  but  also  of  real  military  foroB  is  consi- 
dered, it  is  beyond  all  comparison  a  more  brilliant  and  ardous  exploit  than 
that  of  Aboukir.  The  detaching  of  Stevenson  was  so  dangerous  a  measure, 
that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  throk  you  did  it  with  the  view  of  sharing  the  glorj 
with  the  snmllest  possible  numbers.  The  object  of  his  movement  was  proba- 
bly to  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  or  cut  them  off  from  the  Ajunla  pass.  But  these 
ends  would  have  been  attained  with  as  much  certainty  and  more  secxurity  bv 
keeping  him  with  you.  As  a  reserve  he  would  have  supported  your  atiadcr 
secured  it  against  any  disaster,  and  when  it  succeeded  he  would  have  been  at 
hand  to  have  followed  the  enemy  vigorously.  A  native  army  once  routed,  if 
followed  by  a  good  body  of  cavalry,  never  offers  any  effectual  opposition.  Had 
Stevenson  been  with  you,  it  is  likely  you  would  have  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  enemy's  infantry ;  as  to  their  cavalry,  when  cavalry  are  determined  ta 
run,  it  is  not  easjr  to  do  them  much  harm,  unless  you  are  strong  enough  to  dis- 
perse your  own  m  pursuit  of  them.  Whether  the  detaching  of  Stevenson  were 
right  or  wrong,  the  noble  manner  in  which  the  battle  was  conducted  makes  up 
for  everything.  ItB  consequences  will  not  be  confined  to  the  Deccan  ;  they 
will  facilitate  our  operations  in  Hindostan  by  discouraging  the  en^my,  and  ani- 
mating the  Besgal  army  to  rival  your  achievements. 

•*  I  fisid  written  thus  far  when  I  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  October, 
and  along  with  it,  another  account  of  your  battle  from  Hyderabad.  It  ha» 
certainly,  as  you  say,  been  •  a  most  furious  battle ;'  your  loss  is  reported  to  be 
about  2000  in  killed  and  wounded.  I  hope  you  will  not  have  occasion  to  pur- 
chase any  more  victories  at  so  dear  a  price." 

Of  course  it  could  not  be  pleasant  field,  and  it  was  necessarily  somewh^ 

to  a  young  general,  ambitious  of  elory  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  vindicate  a 

and  elate  with  recent  victory,  to  Team  victory  with  as  much  care  and  inge- 

that  grave  doubts  on  the  subject  of  nuity  as  if  he  had  been  apolo^oe 

his  achievement  were  entertained  by  for  a  defeat.    We  think  something  or 

one  whose  judgment  he  esteemed.  He  these  feelings  are  apparent  in  the  l^or 

had  never  before  (excepting  in  the  case  which  we  subjoin, 
^f  Docmdiah)  oonamanded  an  army  in 
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*^  MqjoT*Generai  the  Han.  A  WeUesUy  to  Lieut.'Coloful  Munro. 

^*  Mt  Dsab  Mchbo,  Camp  at  Cherikain,  lat  NoTMkiber,  18Q3. 

^  As  ym  aie  a  judge  of  a  miGtarj  operatioti,  and  as  I  am  desirous  of  haying 
your  opiuion  on  my  side,  I  am  about  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Assye,  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  October,  in  which  I  think  I  shall 
«olve  all  the  doubts  which  must  naturally  occur  to  any  man  who  looks  at  that 
transaction  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Before  you  will  re- 
ceiTC  this,  you  will  most  probably  hove  seen  my  public  letter  to  the  Goyemor- 
<]ieiieral  regarding  the  action,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  General  CampbelL 
That  letter  will  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  facts.  Your  principal  objec- 
tioQ  to  the  acticm  is  that  I  detached  Colonel  Stevenson.  The  met  is,  I  did  not 
detach  Colonel.  Stevenson.  His  was  a  separate  corps,  equally  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  than  mine.  We  were  desirous  to  engage  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time,  and  settled  a  plan  accordingly  for  an  attadc  on  the  morning  of  (he  24th. 
We  separated  on  the  22d,  he  to  march  by  the  western,  I  by  the  eastern  road, 
round  the  hills  between  Budnapoor  and  Jalna :  and  I  have  to  observe,  that 
this  separation  was  necesMtry, — ^first,  because  both  corps  could  not  pass 
through  the  same  defiles  in  one  day :  secondly,  because  it  was  to  be  appre- 
liended,  that  If  we  lef£  open  one  of  the  roads  through  these  hUls,  the  enemr 
miffht  have  passed  to  the  southward,  while  we  were  going  to  the  northward, 
and  then  the  action  would  have  been  delayed,  or  probacy  avoided  altogether. 
'Colonel  Stevenson  and  1  were  never  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from  each 
other ;  and  when  I  moved  forward  to  the  action  of  the  2dd,  we  were  not  muoh 
more  than  eight  miles.  As  usual,  we  depended  for  our  intellicence  of  the  en^ 
«my's  position  on  the  common  hircarrahs  of  the  country.  Tneir  horse  were 
so  numerous,  that  without  an  army  their  position  could  not  be  reconnoitred  by 
an  European  officer;  and  even  the  hircarrahs  in  our  own  service,  wfab 
were  accustomed  to  examine  and  report  positions,  cannot  be  employed 
here,  as,  being  natives  of  the  Camatic,  they  are  as  well  known  as  an  Euro- 
pean. 

■*  The  hhrcarrahs  reported  the  enemy  to  be  at  Bokerdun.  Their  ri^t  was 
at  Bokerdun,  which  was  the  principal  place  in  their  position,  and  ^ve  die 
name  to  the  district  in  which  they  were  encamped ;  but  their  left,  in  which 
was  their  infantry,  whidh  I  was  to  attack,  was  at  Assye,  about  six  or  eight 
miles  from  Bokerdun.  1  directed  my  march  so  as  to'be  within  twelve  or  four^ 
teen  miles  of  Uielr  army  at  Bokerdun,  as  I  thought,  on  the  28d.  But  when  I 
arrived  at  Uie  ground  of  encampment,  1  found  that  I  was  not  more  than  five 
or  six  miles  from  it  1  was  then  informed  that  the  cavalry  had  marched,  and 
the  iofantry  was  about  to  follow,  but  was  still  on  the  ground :  at  all  events,  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  these  points ;  and  I  could  not  venture  to  reconnoitre 
without  my  whole  force.  But  1  believed  the  report  to  be  true,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  infantry,  if  It  remained  still  upon  the  ground.  I  apprised 
Colonel  Stevenson  of  this  determination,  and  desired  him  to  move  forward. 
Upon  marchins  on,  I  found  not  only  their  infantry,  buttheir  cavalry, encamp, 
ed  in  a  most  formidable  position,  which,  by  the  by,  it  would  have  been  im- 
poBsible  for  me  to  attack,  if,  when  the  infontry  changed  their  front,  they  had 


lowing  momrog.  I  determined  upon  the  immediate  attack,  because  I  saw  dear- 
hf,  that  if  I  attempted  to  return  to  my  camp  at  Naulmah,  I  should  have  been 
ioUowed  thither  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  I  might  have  sufibr- 
ed  some  loss ;  instead  of  attacking,  I  might  have  been  attacked  tliere  in  the 
morning ;  and  at  aH  events,  1  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  secure  my 
tmggaf^e^  as  I  did,  in  any  place  so  near  the  enemy's  camp,  in  which  they  should 
know  it  was-.  I  therefore  determined  upon  the  attack  immediately. 

**  It  was  certainly  a  most  desperate  one,  but  our  guns  were  not  silenced.  Our 
iiullocks,  and  the  people  who  were  employed  to  draw  them,  were  shot,  and 
tbey  could  not  all  be  drawn  on ;  but  some  were ;  and  a31  continued  to  fire  as 
long  as  tiie  fire  could  i>e  of  any  use. 
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^'Jf*  Desperate  as  the  action  was,  our  loss  would  not  have  exceeded  one-half  of 
its  present  amount  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  mistake  in  the  officer  who  led  tbe- 
picquet3  which  were  on  the  right  of  the  first  line. 

**  When  the  enemy  changed  their  position,  they  threw  their  left  to  Assye,  in 
which  village  they  had  some  infantry,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  cannon.  As^ 
soon  as  I  saw  that,  I  directed  the  officer  commanding  the  picquets  to  keep  out 
of  shot  from  that  village :  instead  of  that  he  led  directly  upon  it :  the  74tbr 
which  were  on  the  right  of  the  first  line,  followed  the  picquets,  and  the  great 
loss  we  sustained  was  in  these  two  bodies.  Another  evil  which  resulted  from 
this  mistake,  was  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  cavalry  into  the  cannonade 
and  the  action  long  before  it  was  time ;  by  which  that  corps  lost  many  m^v 
and  its  unity  and  efficiency,  that  I  intended  to  brin^  forward  in  a  close  pursmt 
at  the  heel  of  the  day.  But  it  was  necessary  to  brmg  forward  the  cavalry  to 
save  the  remains  of  the  74th,  and  the  picquetfi^  which  would  otherwise  liave 
been  destroyed.  Another  evil  resulting  from  it  was  that  we  had  then  no  re- 
serve  left,  and  a  parcel  of  stragglers  cut  up  our  wounded ;  and  straggling  in- 
ftstry,  who  had  pretended  to  be  dead,  turned  their  guns  upon  our  backs. 

^  After  all,  notwithstanding  this  attack  upon  Assye  by  our  right  and  the  cav- 
airy,  do  impression  was  Biade  upon  the  corns  collected  there,  till  I  made  a 
movement  upon  it  with  some  troops  taken  rrom  our  left,  after  the  enemy's^ 
right  had  been  defeated ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  weB  to  have  left  it  alcuie 
entirely  till  that  movement  was  made. 

**  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  ^e  officer  who  led  the 
niqquets.  I  lament  the  consequences  of  his  mistake,  bat  I  must  acknowledge 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to  lead  a  body  into  a  hotter  fire  than  he  £d 
thie  picquets  oa  thai  day  against  Assye. 

**  After  the  action,  there  was  no  pursuit,  because  our  cavalry  was  not  Ihoi  in 
a  state  to  pursue.  It  was  near  dark  when  the  action  was  over,  and  we  passed 
the  night  on  the  field  of  battle. 

^  Colonel  Stevensmi  marched  with  part  of  his  troops  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
I  was  about  to  move  forward,  and  he  also  moved  upon  Bokerdun.  He  did  not 
receive  my  letter  till  evening.  He  got  entangled  in  a  nullah  in  the  night,  and 
arrived  at  B<Aerdun,  about  eight  imles  from  me  to  the  westward,  at  etghl  in 
the  nK>rning  of  the  ^th. 

**The  enemy  passed  the  nieht  ef  the  2dd  at  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle,  twelve  firora  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut,  and  eight  from  Bokerdun. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  that  Colonel  Stevenson  was  advancing  to  the  latter 
place,  they  set  ofi*,  and  never  stopped  till  they  had  got  down  the  Ghaut,  where 
they  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  24th.  After  his  difficulties  of  the 
night  of  the  23d,  Cdonel  Stevenson  was  in  no  state  to  follow  them,  and  did  not 
do  so  until  the  26tli.  The  reason  for  which  he  was  detained  tilt  that  day  was». 
that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  his  surgeons  to  dreds  my 
lieounded  soldiers,  many  of  whom,  after  all,  were  not  dressed  for  nearly  a^ 
week,  for  want  of  the  necessary  number  of  medical  men.  I  had  also  a  long 
and  difficult  negotiation  with  the  Nizam's  sirdars,  to  induce  them  to  admit  m  j 
wounded  into  any  of  the  Nizam's  forts ;  and  I  could  not  allow  them  to  depart 
until  I  had  settled  that  point.  Besides,  I  knew  that  the  enemy  had  passed  the 
Ghaut,  and  that  to  prnrsue  them  a  day  sooner,  or  a  day  later,  could  make  no 
difference.    Since  the  battle,  Stevenson  has  taken  Burhampoor  and  Asseer-^ 

§hur.  I  have  defended  the  Nizam's  territories.  They  first  threatened  them 
irough  the  Casserbarry  Ghaut,  and  I  moved  to  the  southward,  to  the  neidb- 
borhood  of  Aurungabad ;  I  then  saw  clearly  that  they  intended  to  attempt  me 
siege  of  Asseerghur,  and  I  moved  up  to  the  northward,  and  descended  the  AcU 
juntee  Ghaut,  and  stopped  Seindiah.  Stevenson  took  Asseerghur  on  the  Slat ; 
I  heard  the  intelligence  on  the  24th,  and  that  the  Rajah  of  I^rar  had  come  to 
the  south  with  an  army.  I  ascended  the  Ghaut  on  the  25th,  and  have  marched 
a  hiudred  and  twenty  miles  since,,  in  eight  days,  by  which  I  have  saved  all 
our  convoys  and  themzam's  territories.  I  have  been  near  the  Rajah  of  Bo. 
rar  two  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  marched  five  times ;  and  I  suspect 
that  he  is  now  ofi'to  his  own  country,  finding  that  he  can  do  nothing  in  tlus« 
If  that  is  the  case,  I  shall  soon  begin  an  extensive  operation  there. 
**  But  these  exertions,  I  fear,  cannot  last  ^  and  yet,  if  they  are  relaxed,  such 
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Is  the  tolal  absence  of  all  gorernment  cmd  means  of  defence  in  this  eoimtrf« 
that  it  must  fall.  It  makes  me  sick  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  their  state.  Pray  exert  yourself  for  Bistnapah 
Pandit. 

^Belleye  me  yours,'  &c. 

It  is  doubtinl  whether  the  preceding  with  great  talent,  and  is  inserted  here 

Tindication  had  the  effect  or  inducing  to  complete  the  correspond^ioe,  and 

Sir  Thomas  to  chan^  his  opinions,  enable  the  military  reader  to  under- 

His  reply  is  unquestionably  written  stand  the  discussion  in  all  its  bearings. 

••  To  Mqfor-General  WeUedey. 

'^DsAsOiifnAi,  Slawderebad,28NoTember,  1803. 

•*  I  have  receiTod  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  and  have  read  with  great 
pleasure  and  interest  your  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  battle  of  Assaye. 
Vou  say,  you  wish  to  have  my  opinion  on  jour  side ;  if  it  can  be  of  any  use 
to  you,  you  have  it  on  jrour  side,  not  only  m  that  battle,  but  in  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign :  the  merit  of  this  last  is  exclusively  your  own.    The  success  of 
every  battle  must  always  be  shared,  in  some  degree,  by  the  most  skilful  general 
with  his  troops.    I  must  own,  I  have  always  been  averse  to  the  practise  c^ 
carrving  on  war  with  too  many  scattered  armies,  and  also  of  fighting  battles 
by  the  combined  attacks  of  separate  divisions.    When  several  armies  invade 
a  country  on  difierent  sides,  unless  each  of  them  is  separately  a  match  for  the 
enemy's  whole  army,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  their  bemg  defeated  one 
afier  another ;  because,  having  a  shorter  distance  to  march,  he  may  draw  hii 
finrce  together,  and  march  upon  a  particular  army,  before  it  can  be  supported. 
When  a  ^reat  army  is  encamped  m  separate  divisions,  it  roust,  of  course,  be 
attacked  m  separate  columns*    But  Indian  armies  are  usually  crowded  toge- 
ther on  a  spot,  and  will,  I  imagine,  be  easier  routed  bja  single  attack  than  by 
two  or  three  separate  attacks  by  the  same  force.    I  see  perfectly  the  necessity 
<tf  your  advancing  by  one  route,  and  Colonel  Stevenson  by  another,  in  order, 
to  get  dear  of  the  denies  in  one  day ;  I  know,  also,  that  you  could  not  have  re- 
connoitred the  enemy's  position  without  carrying  on  your  whole  army ;  but  I 
have  still  some  doubts  whether  the  immediate  attack  was,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  best  measure  you  could  have  adopted.    Your  objections  to  delay 
are,  that  the  enemy  might  have  gone  off  and  frustrated  your  design  of  bring, 
ing  them  to  battle,  or  that  you  might  have  lost  the  advantage  of  attack,  by 
their  attacking  you  in  the  morning.    The  considerations  which  would  have 
made  me  hesitate  are,  that  you  comd  hardly  expect  to  defeat  the  enemy  with 
less  than  half  the  l<)ss  you  actually  suffered ;  that  after  breaking  their  infontry 
your  cavalry,  even  when  entire,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  pursue  any  dis- 
tance, without  which  you  could  not  have  done  so  much  execution  among  them 
as  to  counterbalance  your  own  loss ;  and  lastly,  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
your  being  repulsed ;  in  which  case,  the  great  superwrity  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
valnr>  with  some  degree  of  spirit  which  thev  would  have  derived  from  successi 
might  have  rendered  a  retreat  impracticable.    Supjnose  that  you  had  not  ad- 
van^M^d  to  the  attack,  but  remained  under  arms,  after  reconnoitring  at  long- 
diot  distance,  I  am  convinced  that  the  enemy  would  have  decamped  in  the 
nMit,  and  as  you  could  have  instantly  followed  them,  they  would  nave  been 
oUiged  to  leave  all  or  most  of  their  goods  behind.    If  they  ventured  to  keep 
their  poation,  which  seems  to  me  incredible,  the  result  would  still  have  been 
equal  fy  favorable :  you  might  have  attacked  them  in  the  course  of  the  nisht ; 
their  artillery  would  have  been  of  little  use  in  the  dark ;  it  would  have  fallen 
into  your  hands,  and  their  loss  of  men  would  very  likely  have  been  greater 
than  years.    If  they  determined  to  attack  you  in  the  mornine,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  different  reports  that  I  have  heard  of  the  ground,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  the  most  deshrable  event  that  could  have  happened,  for  you  would 
have  had  it  in  your  power  to  attack  them,  either  in  the  operation  of  passing 
the  river,  or  after  the  whde  had  passed,  but  before  they  were  completely 
fenaed.    They  must,  however,  have  known  that  Stevenson  was  approaching 
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and  thai  be  miffht  poitibly  joiii  you  in  the  morning,  and  this  dnnmutanoe 
alone  would*  I  nave  no  doubt,,  nave  induced  them  to  retreat  in  the  nighL 
Your  mode  of  attack,  though  it  might  not  have  been  the  safest,  was  undoubt^ 
edly  the  most  decided  and  heroic ;  it  will  have  the  effect  of  striking  greater 
terror  into  the  hostile  armies  than  could  have  been  done  b  v  ony  victory  gained 
wiUi  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Stevenson's  division,  andor  nusing  the  national 
military  character,  already  high  in  India,  still  higli^r. 

**l  hear  Uiat  negotiations  are  goine  on  at  a  great  rate;  Scindiah  may 
possiUy  be  stocere,  out  it  is  more  likely  that  one  view,  at  least  in  opening 
them,  ii  to  encourage  his  army,  and  to  deter  his  tributaries  ficom  insurrectioB. 
After  fighting  so  hud,  you  are  entitled  to  dictate  your  own  terms  of  peace. 

**  You  seem  to  be  out  of  humor  with  the  country  in  which  you  are,  from 
its  not  being  dejfensible.  The  difficulty  of  defence  must,  I  imogine,  proceed 
either  from  want  of  posts,  or  from  thescarcity  of  all  kinds  of  supplies;  the 
latter  is  most  likely  the  case,  and  it  can  only  be  remedied  bv  your  changing 
thescene  of  action.  The  Nizam  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  hisown  country, 
and  if  you  could  contrive  to  make  hmi  exert  himself  a  little,  you  would  be  at 
liberty  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Berar  RiyjBLh's  countr]r«  whieJir  from  the  long 
enk>3rment  of  peace,  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  provisioos.  He  would  pro- 
baoly  make  a  separate  peace,  and  you  might  then  draw  from  his  country  sup- 
plies for  carrying  oo  the  war  with  Scindiah.  Believe  me,  dear  General,  yours 
most  iruly»  **•  Tbokas  Mmcao.*' 


Though  the  polk:^  of  fi|^hting  the 
battle  ^Assye  DO  still  a  pomt  open  to 
discussion,  it  has  never  been  denied 
that,  in  the  conduct  of  it,  General 
We^esley  displayed  the  highest  tacti* 
cal  skUL  In  another  letter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  addressed  to  his  bro- 
ther, we  find  the  fbllowin|[  passage  :— 
**  You  are  quite  an  enthusiast  with  re- 
Mcl  to  General  Lake.  General 
Wellesley,  however,  had  greater  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter ;  a  greater  body 
of  infontr^  and  artillery ;  a  much 
more  fomudable  cavalry,  and  all  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  not  di^irited  by  the  desertion 
of  meir  officers^ike  the  northern  army. 
If  there  was  any  thing  wrong  at 
Assye,  it  was  in  ffiving  battle ;  but 
in  the  conduct  of  the  action  every 
thing  was  right.  General  Wellesler 
nive  every  part  of  his  army  its  full 
snare ;  left  no  part  of  it  unemployed, 
but  supported,  sometimes  with  caviQry» 
aometunes  with  infantry,  ev^^  point 
that  was  pressed,  at  the  very  moment 
tiiat  it  was  most  necessary.'^ 

With  r^iard  to  Wellesley 's  general 
conduct orthe  campaign, all  military 
men  agree  that  it  was  admirable.  His 
forces  were  uniformly  placed  where 
they  could  act  with  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency ;  the  plans  of  the  enemy  were 
not  only  anticipated,  bnt  defeated  at 
every  point ;  and  certain  it  is,  thai 
tlie  victory  of  Assye  contributed  more 
than  any  single  event  to  the  con- 
solidation of  British  power  in  India. 


The  truth  is,  that  the  principles  of 
European  warfiire,  are  imt  partially 
applicable  to  our  contests  in  the  East 
when  we  consider  how  insignificant 
a  number  of  Europeans  bear  sway 
over  the  vast  population  of  our  Indian 
dominions,  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
the  power  which  holds  them  in  sub- 
jection is  moral,  not  physical.  The 
latter  at  least  is  uniformly  secondary 
to  the  former,and  the  moment  that  puts 
an  end  to  the  moral  influence,  must 
behold  the  downfall  of  our  power.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  a  general  must 
not  uniformly  be  trammelled  by  the 
strict  rules  of  European  tactics.  In  In- 
dian  warfore  a  viAoTj  which  inq)ires 
no  general  terror  of  our  arms  is  worth 
comparatively  little.  It  contribute 
nothing  to  the  permanence  or  solidity 
of  our  power.  But  where,  as  at 
Assye,  a  small  European  force  defeats 
a  native  army  m<»e  than  five  timet 
its  number,  the  eflfect  is  not  to  be  cal- 
culated by  the  mere  number  of  slain» 
the  amount  of  treasure  captured,  or 
the  eitent  of  territory  acauired.  No ; 
its  consequences  are  felt,  not  seen. 
The  very  tenure  of  our  power,  our 
mcNral  influence,  has  been  strengthoi- 
ed,  and  the  advanta^  arising  from 
it  axe  fiir  more  extensive  and  durable^ 
than  may  result  from  the  daughter  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  the  capture  of 
millions  under  diflerent  circumstances. 
The  military  events  which  foUom^ 
Assye  may  be  briefly  told.  Scindiah, 
wilBng  to  temporize,  invited  Genenl 
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Wellesley  to  send  an  officer  to  the 
Marbatta  camp   to   treat.    This  was 
of  course  refused,  but  General  Wel- 
lesley expressed  his  readiness  to  re- 
ceive any  vakeel  or  envoy  from  the 
confederates  whom  they  might  em- 
power  to  negotiate  a   peace.      The 
war  went  on.    Burhampoore  surren- 
dered to  Colonel  Stevenson  on  the 
16th  of  October,  and  the  strong  fort 
of  Asseerghur  capitulated  on  the  21st. 
On  the  11th  of  November  the  vakeel 
At>m  Sciodiah  arrived  in  the  British 
camp  with  proposals  for  a  truce.  This 
was   readily  agreed  to   by  Gteneml 
Wellesley,  who  considered  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  with  Scmdiah  to  be  highly 
advantagous,  since  it  enabled  him  to 
direct   his  whole  force  a^inst  the 
Rajah  of  Berar.    With  this  view  he 
put  his  army  in  motion  to  co-operate 
with  Colonel  Stevenson,  whose  corps 
he  had  directed  upon  Gawilghur,  a  fort 
in  the  Berar  territory.    On  the  28th 
General  Wellesley  came  up  with  the 
arnoy  of  the  Rajah,  and  found  in  con- 
junction with  it  a  considerable  force  of 
Scindiah's  cavalry,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  conditions  of  the  truce.    On  the 
following  day,  a  junction  was  effected 
with  the  corps  of  Stevenson  at  Par- 
terly,  were  from  a  tower  the  enemy 
could    be   discerned   apparently    in 
inarch.    The  weather  bemg  intensely 
hot,  and  troops  having  marched  a  great 
distance,  it  was  not  thought  prudent 
to  pursue  them;    but  shortly  after- 
wards, bodies  of  horse   appeared  in 
front,  and  skirmished  with  the  My- 
sore cavalry.    The  infismtry  piquets 
were  advanced  to  support  them,  and  on 


reconnoitring,  the  whole  army  of  the 
enemy  was  discovered  a  few  miles  oflf, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

Scindiah's  force,  consisting  of  one 
heavy  body  of  cavalry,  formed  their 
right  wioff,  with  its  flank  covered  by 
a  body  of  Pindarries  and  other  irre- 
gulars. The  infantry  and  guns  were 
on  the  left  of  the  centre,  and  on  the, 
left  was  the  Berar  cavalry.  The  line 
occupied  by  this  unitedl  army  was 
about  hve  miles  in  extent.  In  their 
front  was  an  extensive  plain,  brolcen 
by  water-courses,  and  in  rear  the  vil- 
lage of  Areaum,  with  its  extensive 
gardens  and  enclosures. 

General  Wellesley  formed  his  army 
in  two  lines ;  the  infantry  in  the  flrst, 
the  cavalry  in  the  second,  and  the 
Mogul  and  Mysore  horse  covering  the 
left.  In  forming  the  line,  wme  con- 
fusion and  delay  took  place  from  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  native  troops  un- 
der the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 
This,  however,  was  remedied,  and  the 
whole  advanced  in  the  highest  order. 
A  large  body  of  Persian  soldiers  made 
a  fierce  attack  on  the  74th  and  78th 
regiments,  which  repulsed  them  with 
great  slaughter.  Scindiah's  cavalry 
attacked  a  Sepoy  battalion,  and  were 
also  driven  back  in  confusion.  Their 
whole  line  then  retired  in  disorder, 
followed  by  the  cavalrv,  which  pur- 
sued them  till  night-fall.  The  result 
of  the  action  was  the  capture  of  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their 
ammunition.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  of  General  Wellesley  rela- 
tive to  this  action  will  be  found  inte- 
resting : — 


**  Mafor-Qenerdl  the  Hon,  A.  Wellesley  to  Major  Shau)e, 

"Kt  Dbab  Sib,  Gamp  at  Akote,  2d  December,  1803. 

••  I  have  but  little  to  add  to  my  letter  of  the  30th  to  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral  respectine^  the  battle  of  Argaum.  The  number  of  the  enenw  destroyed  is 
very  great  Vittel  Punt,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Kajah  of  ierar, 
was  killed ;  and  Gopel  Bhow,  who  commanded  Scindiah's  cavalry  that  fought, 
was  wounded.    If  we  had  had  daylight  one  hour  morci  not  a  man  would  have 


/e  should  have  had  that  time,  if  my  native  infantry  had  not  been  panic- 
struck,  and  got  into  confusion  when  the  cannonade  commenced.  What  do 
you  think  oif  nearly  three  entire  battalions,  who  behaved  so  admirably  in  the 
battle  of  Assyo,  bemg  broke  and  running  ofi^,  when  the  cannonade  commenced 
at  Argaum,  which  was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Assve  t  Luckily,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  and  I  was  able  to  rally  them  and 
le-establish  the  battle.  If  I  had  not  been  there,  I  am  convinced  we  should 
have  lost  the  day.  But  as  it  was,  so  much  time  elapsed  before  I  could  form 
them  again,  that  we  had  not  daylight  enough  for  every  thing  that  we  should 
certainly  have  performed. 
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**The  troops  were  under  arms,  and  I  was  on  horseback,  from  six  in  the 

inorniDg  until  twelve  at  night." 


Gawiighur  next  fell,  and  the  war 
was  at  an  end.  Peace  followed  on 
terms  highly  advantageous.  Large 
cessions  of  territory  were  made  by 
Scindiah  and  his  allies,  and  the  talents 
of  General  Wellesley  were  no  less 
conspicuous  as  a  negotiator  than  as  a 
leader  of  armies. 

From  this  period  the  military  repu- 
tation of  Wellesley  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Honors  flowed  in  upon 
him.  As  a  testimony  of  his  Sove- 
reign's approbation  of  his  services,  he 
was  elected  Knight  of  the  Bath.  The 
thanks  of  Parliament  wero  voted  to 
him.  The  British  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta presented  him  with  a  sword 
L.1000  in  value.  The  officers  he  com- 
manded solicited  his  acceptance  of  a 
golden  vase,  in  testimony  of  their  at- 
tachment and  admiration.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  Calcuttft  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  battle  of  Assye.  On 
resigningthe  command  of  Mysore,  the 
inhabitants  of  Seringapatam  transmit, 
ted  to  hini  a  parting  address,  imploring 
**  the  God  of  all  castes  and  of  all  na- 
tions to  hear  their  earnest  prayer,  and 
wherever  greater  af&irs  than  the  go- 
vernment of  an  Indian  province  might 
call  him,  to  bestow  on  him  health, 
glory  and  happiness."  At  Madras  a 
grand  entertainment  was  given  in  ho- 
nor of  his  arrival  by  the  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  Presidency. 


It  was  with  such  testimonies  of  ad- 
miration and  regard  that  General 
Wellesley  quitted  India.  It  pleased 
God  that  he  should  return  in  safety 
to  conmience  a  new  course  of  {^ovy, 
and  confer  benefits  on  his  cooairy,  in 
comparison  with  whicht  his  services  in 
India  now  seem  but  as  dust  in  the  ba- 
lance. But  had  it  been  otherwise  or- 
dainedf  he  had  already  done  enoo^ 
to  secure  an  honorable  place  in  his- 
tory  for  the  name  of  Wellealcy. 

in  conclusion,  we  think  it  nght  to 
state  that  we  have  been  able  to  touch 
on  very  few  portions  of  the  corres- 
pondence connected  with  India  in  the 
work  before  us.  By  far  the  greater 
part  relates  to  political  ne$i:otiatiaii« 
and  the  details  of  civil  government 
and  military  discipline,  and  therefore 
contains  little  which,  if  taken  sepa- 
rately, would  be  found  interesting 
when  transferred  to  the  pages  of  a  pop- 
ular periodicaL  But  we  saw  delibe- 
rately, that  the  correspondence  cannot 
be  pursued  by  eLUj  one  competent  to 
appreciate  its  merits,  without  exciting 
the  highest  admiration  of  the  extramr- 
dinarv  mental  activity,  and  extenove 
knowledge  of  the  writer.  By  those  es- 
pecially, whose  duties  are  more  fnune- 
diately  connected  with  India*  the  three 
first  volumes  of  the  work  will  be  found 
a  treasury  of  military  and  poUtioal 
knowledge,  and  to  their  earnest  study 
we  most  strongly  recomnnend  them. 


ELIZABETH  OF  SIBERIA. 


BT  THE  SKBTCHEX. 


AMm  Siberian  snows  the  exile's  child 

To  rarest  womanhood,  and  beauty  grew ; 

And  as  the  magnet,  its  attractions  true 

Keeps  ever,  tho'  in  arctic  regions  wild. 

Deep  buried  where  sweet  summer  never  smil'd. 

So  she  unto  herself  all  virtues  drew ; 

And  to  her  desert  home  affection  flew, 

As  if  the  world  from  it  had  been  exil'd. 

And  not  it  from  the  world.    The  central  sun, 

The  universal  home,  with  its  pure  light, 

Shines  on  all  worlds  that  in  its  system  run, 

Tho'  all  the  space  between  were  blackest  nigW ; 

So  duteous  love.  Where'er  its  home  be  whirl'd. 

Still  radiates  from  the  heart,  its  centre  of  the  world. 
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About  the  biiddle  of  the  last  centu- 
nr,  when  the  French  Savans  be^^ 
their  notable  conspiracy  against  the 
Christiaa  religioOf  one  of  their  favor- 
ite contrivances  was,  to  praise  the  vir- 
tues of  Paganism.  Examples  of  excel- 
lence were  quoted  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe  biit  Christendom.  The  Chi- 
nese, the  Laplanders,  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  the  Tartars,  all  were  pro- 
nounced to  exhibit  virtues  unknown  to 
nations  degraded  by  Christianity.  But 
it  was  on  India  that  the  eyes  of  the 
perfectionists  were  turned  with  the 
most  assured  triumph.  The  gentle 
manners,  and  gentle  countenances  of 
the  Hindoos  were  assumed  as  sponta- 
neous evidences  of  moral  superiority. 
Their  diet  chiefly  on  herbs,  their  dwell- 
ing chiefly  among  forests ;  their  pas^ 
toral,  simple,  and  obscure  habits^ 
marked  them,  in  the  estimate  of  Paris, 
less  as  the  best  of  Pagans,  than  the 
moral  masters  of  mankind.  Baynal's 
huge  romance,  Savary's  E^rypU  The 
Stories  of  Paraguay,  The  Narratives 
of  the  Amelrican  Wilderness,  all  teem- 
ing with  the  charms,  passions,  valor 
aim  genius  of  uncultivated  man,  dis- 
play^ before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  Eu- 
Yope  a  perpetij^al  panorama.  Still  the 
Hindoos  were  the  chief  figures  of  the 
illusion ;  and  the  crimes  of  Christian- 
ity were  gloomily  contrasted  with  the 
innocence  of  a  vast  people,  reposing 
under  their  ban]ran  trees,  bathing  their 
graceful  forms  in  vast  marble  founts 
ains  by  moonlight,  pfiering  up  their 
primitive  worship  to  Mfature  and  Mind, 
m  temples  of  porphyry ;  and,  when 
life  was  about  to  decay,  calmly  sitting 
by  the  brink  of  some  of  their  mighty 
streams,  and  surrendering  their  feeble 
forms  to  the  sacred  embrace  of  the  In- 
dus or  the  Ganges. 

The  growing  intercourse  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  India  from  the  period  of  the 
famous  battle  of  Plassey  m  1746,  par- 
tially resisted  this  declamation.  They 
rapidly  discovered  the  qualities  of  the 
Hmdoo^  and  the  Englishman's  rough 
sincerity,  at  all  times  the  antipodes  of 
the  Frenchman*s  willing  delusion,  al- 
ternately argued  against,  laughed  at, 
and  disdain^  the  romances.  But  all 
France  resounded  with  the  triumphs 


of  its  literature, — its  voice  would  suffer 
no  rival, — its  opinion  was  the  oracle  of 
Europe,  and  tne  Enj^lishman,  always 
contemptuous  of  national  vanity,  told 
his  tale,  and  left  the  truth  to  make  its 
way  in  its  own  good  time. 

Time  has  done  its  work,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  and  the  native  Hindoo  cha- 
racter has  at  length  blackened  the 
cover  of  romance  that  wrapped  it  in 
imaginary  virtue.  Treachery,  craft, 
cruelty,  selfishness  instinctive,  and 
sensuality  unbounded,  were  acknowf- 
edged  to  be  the  national  character. 
And  though  exceptions  may  occur,  the 
utter  inferiority  of  the  Indian  Pagan 
to  the  European  Christian  has  long 
been  an  established  conviction. 

But  a  remarkable  reinforcement  to 
this  conviction  has  just  been  given.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  Hindostan 
has  contained  for  ages,  and  contains 
at  this  hour,  a  vast  multitude  whose 
profession  is  murder,  whose  livelihood 
IS  the  plunder  obtained  by  this  mur^ 
der,  and  whose  religion  consists  in  of- 
fering up  human  lives,  from  one  to  a 
hundred  at  a  time,  in  cornpendious 
bloodshed,  to  their  demon  goddess, 
Kalee! 

The  inquiries  made  during  the  late 
government  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tmck  have  proved  that  this  Satanic 
brotherhood  consists  of  many  thou- 
sands; that  it  has  existed  through 
many  ages,  and  all  the  revolutions  of 
Indian  power  in  those  ages ;  that  it  has 
spread  over  the  whole  immense  sur- 
face of  the  country,  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains;  that  it  has  held  on  its  hi- 
deous course  alike  under  the  succes* 
sive  Hindoo,  Mahometan,  and  British 
lords  of  the  golden  peninsula ;  and 
most  singular  of  all,  that  it  has  almost 
wholly  evaded  research  during  this 
long  period,  and  that  fully  known  to 
exist,  it  has  always  escaped  the  direct 
grasp  of  justice,  thus  adaing  to  the  re- 
morseless cruelty  of  a  fiend  scarcely 
less  than  the  impalpability  and  invisi- 
bility of  a  spirit  of  aarkness.  This  ab- 
horred league,  or  worship,  is  called 
Thuggee,  and  the  assassins  are  called 
Thugs,  The  history  of  their  goddess 
is  as  follows : 

Rakut  Beej  Dana,  a  demon  in  the 
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early  ages  of  the  world,  devoured  the 
human  race  as  fast  as  they  were  born. 
To  enable  the  world  to  be  peopled, 
Kalee  Davey  resolved  to  destroy  this 
universal  devourer.  But  the  demon 
was  a  giant,  of  so  vast  a  stature,  that 
the  deepest  waters  of  the  ocean  could 
not  reach  above  his  waist,  and  he 
strode  over  the  earth  with  inconceiva- 
ble force  and  swiftness.  Still  Ealee 
Davey  assailed  him,  and  in  the  fight 
clove  him  down.  But  the  fight  was  not 
finished  by  his  fall.  From  every  drop 
of  his  blood  another  demon  sprang, 
who  desperately  renewed  the  battle. 
Successive  deaths  only  produced  a  still 
more  countless  crowd  of  new-born  de- 
mons ;  and  Kalee,  already  exhausted, 
saw  that  she  was  surrounded  by  a  new 
host  ot  terrors,  and  that  the  victory  was 
about  to  be  lost.  The  flow  of  blood 
was  obviously  the  cause.  In  this  cri- 
sis, she  brushed  the  n^oisture  from  one 
of  her  arms — of  it  formed  two  men — 
and,  that  no  drop  of  blood  more  might 
be  shed,  equipped  them  with  two  hand- 
kerchiefs, to  strangle  (he  demon  army. 

The  work  was  done.  The  demons 
were  extinguished,  and  the  two  cham- 
pions returned  to  the  goddess  to  re- 
store their  handkerchiefs.  But  she  de- 
sired that  they  should  preserve  thera, 
as  the  means  of  a  profession  by  which 
their  descendants  were  to  live.  Enjoin- 
ing them  to  strangle  men  with  the  hand- 
kerchief, as  they  had  strangled  the  de- 
mons, and  giving  them  their  plunder, 
she  add  id,  perhaps  for  the  ease  of  their 
consciences,  they  might  claim  this  as  a 
matter  of  right;  for,  having  been  the 
means  of  securing  the  peopling  of  the 
earth,  they  were  entitled  to  take  some 
lives  at  their  pleasure.  Kalee  next  told 
them,  that  they  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  burying  their  victims,  as 
she  would  provide  for  that  case,  on  the 
condition,  however,  that  tliey  never 
looked  back  to  see  what  she  did  with 
them.  At  length,  a  slave  had  the  daring 
curiosity  to  look.  He  saw  Kalee,  utter- 
ly naked,  devouring  the  bodies,  and 
tossing  them  into  the  air.  The  modesty 
of  the  goddess  was  offended,  and  she 
pronounced  that  thenceforth  ihey  must 
manage  the  matter  for  themselves. 

It  must  have  startled  our  showy  res- 
idents, and  glittering  dames  at  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  to  know,  that  in 
Calcutta,  they  were  in  the  favorite  re- 
gion of  Kalee ;  that  they  had  assisted 
at  the  orgies  of  Kalee;  and  that  the 
Hindoos  regarded  them  as  frequently 


worshippers  of  this  iocamate  devil, 
whose  chosen  name  is  Kimkalee  (the 
eater  of  man). 

But  such  is  the  state  of  the  national 
belief.  The  Thugs  hold,  that  Kalee 
first  appeared  on  earth  in  Caletitta; 
that,  after  she  had  destroyed  the  de- 
mon chieftain,  Rakut,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Vindeya  range,  she 
bore  the  corpse  to  Calcutta,  and  that 
she  buried  it  on  the  spot  where  her 
temple  is  now  reared.  From  the 
strangely  inconsiderate  manner  ia 
which  the  Europeans  go  to  the  idola- 
trous feasts  of  the  natives,  and,  among 
the  rest,  from  their  attendance  on  the 
Nautches  and  festivals  of  the  great 
days  of  Kalee,  they  imagine  them,  and 
with  some  show  of  reason,  her  votaries. 
The  East  India  Company,  too,  is 
charged  with  the  horrible  and  culpa- 
ble subservienc;^  of  assigning  to  tliis 
horrible  superstition  lan(b  for  the  en- 
dowment of  its  temple !  And  the  priests 
often  publicly  make  offerings  to  the  iM 
in  the  name  of  the  Comipamf,  Should 
such  things  be  1  Or,  if  they  exist,  could 
we  be  surprised  at  any  degree  of  scorn 
that  might  be  iclt  for  our  tinfiidit^,  our 
policy,  or  our  religion  ?  The  Hindoos 
worship  her  with  great  veneration. 
They  often  repeat  in  their  prayers, 
"'  Oh,  Kalee !  great  goddess  of  Calcut- 
ta, may  thy  promise  never  be  made  in 
vain."  Her  delight  is  said  to  be  in  mas- 
sacre; her  drink  is  perpetual  gore. 
She  is  believed  to  be  of  the  intensest 
black,  and  to  be  so  hideous,  that  no 
mortal  eye  could  endure  the  sight  of 
her  appalling  deformity. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  a  final  answer 
to  all  the  dreams  of  human  perfectibili- 
ty. A  league  in  which  mutual  crime 
is  the  single  bond ;  a  worship  in  which 
murder  is  the  religion  ;  a  morality  in 
which  the  commission  of  the  roost  r^ 
volting  of  all  human  crimes  is  held  not 
merely  innocent,  but  a  duly.  What  is 
this,  but  Satan  visible  in  man  ? 

Of  all  the  poets  whom  we  have  late- 
ly lost,  Crabbe  is  the  most  naturaL 
He  has  his  extravagances,  too,  and  his 
poetry  is  disfigured  by  them.  Quaint- 
ness  of  language,  and  eccentricity  of 
thought,  are  but  feeble  contrivances  fo 
fame.  They  swindle  public  attention 
for  the  moment,  to  be  detected,  like 
all  swindling,  the  moment  after.  Kb 
low  education,  early  difficulties,  and 
long  solitude,  account  for  some  of  those 
failures  of  taste.     But  he  has  a  re- 
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markable  faculty  of  combiniog  tender- 
tiess  with  power.  His  nature  was 
strongly  disposed  to  look  upon  "  the 
seamy  side  of  things."  But  his  pro- 
fession  softened  his  spirit,  and  where 
he  would  have  once  been  sullen,  he 
was  only  sad.  Other  poets  have  been 
more  ostentatious  of  their  religion.  In 
Crabbe  it  is  a  hidden  spring  which 
gives  a  hidden  verdure  to  his  poe- 
try. His  views  of  life  are  melancholy, 
not  naalignant.  He  groans,  "but 
curses  not."  He  has  no  love  for  hor- 
rors ;  and  sees  beauty  in  despair.  Ho 
follows  the  felon  to  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold«  but  spares  us  the  appalling  pro- 
cess of  the  dissecting-room. 

We  know  not  whether  the  two  lit- 
tl  poems,  which  we  give  here,  have 
been  published  ;  but  they  deserve  to 
be  remembered — the  one  as  a  striking 
specimen  of  native  tenderness,  the 
other  of  easy  sarcasm.  (If  his,  of 
which  we  are  not  perfectly  sure.) 

On  teeing  a  light  in  the  window  of  the 
dumber  where  his  wife  died. 

«•  Yee  ;  I  behold  agaia  the  place. 
The  seat  of  joy,  the  source  of  pain, 

It  brings  to  view  the  form,  the  face, 
That  I  mast  never  sec  again. 

"  The  night.bird*s  song,  that  sweetly  floats 
On  this  sofl  gloom,  this  balmy  air, 

Brings  to  my  mind  her  sweeter  notes, 
That  I  again  must  never  hear. 

••  Lo,  yonder  shines  that  window's  light, 
My  guide,  my  token,  heretofore  ; 

And  new  agaio  it  shines  as  bright, 

When  those  dear  eyes    can  shine  no 
more. 

•*  Then  hurry  from  this  place  away  ! 

It  gives  not  now  the  bliss  it  gave : 
For  death  hath  made  its  charm  its  prey, 

And  joy  is  buried  in  her  grave" 

Crabbe's  residence  at  his  first  living 
had  been  greatly  molested  by  some 
▼ul^r  fellows,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
their  half-crown  license,  set  up  for 
preachers,  and  talked  the  populace 
uto  all  kinds  of  absurdity. 

A  new  Version  of  the  Parable. 

**  A  weary  traveller  walked  his  way. 
With  grief,  and  want,  and  pain  opprest ; 

"Him  looks  were  sad,  bis  locks  were  gray, 
He  sought  for  food,  he  sighed  for  rest. 


*'  A  wealthy  graiier   passed.       'Attend,' 
The  sufferer  cried;  *8ome  aid  allow.* 

•  Thou  art  not  of  our  parish  friend. 

Nor  am  I  in  my  office  now.* 

**  Another  came.    The  poor  man  prayed. 

A    smooth-tongued  teacher  heard  the 
word. 
«  Be  patient  friend,'  he  softly  said ; 

'Another  will  the  help  aflbrd.' 

••  Another  came.    *  Turn,  stranger,  turn.' 
The  stranger  stopped  with  furious  mien. 

•  What,  stop  me  7  when  I  haste  to  burn 
The  Gospel  light  on  Saveall  Green  V 

•  Another    came.      •  In  thee  I    trust.' — 

*  What,  pauper,  stop  the  public  way  ? 
Lie  in  the  dust ;  we  all  are  dust 
My  people  wait,  I  can't  delay.' 

••  Hard  Levtte !  Bitter  priest,  begone. 
Swell  knaves  with  fools  your  nasal  strain. 

The  Gospel  knows  no  heart  of  stone. 
The  Gospel  scorns  no  cry  of  pain. 

'<  Go,  bigots,  leave  no  stone  nntum'd, 
New  fools,  new  proselytes  to  find. 

Oh  CaARrrT !  how  art  thou  spurn'd. 
When  thus  the  blind  can  lead  the  blind.*' 


It  is  notorious  that,  among  the  im- 
provements of  the  age,  is  a  contempt 
for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  There  religion  and  learn- 
ing are  taught,  and  men  of  known  abi- 
lity, honest  principles,  and  avowed 
Christianity  are  there  to  carry  on 
the  duties  of  these  great  places  of 
piety  and  education.  But  to  both 
Universities  there  are  some  objec- 
tions which  must  be  fatal  in  our  en- 
lightened age.  There  is  probably  not 
a  decided  Atheist  among  all  their  Pro- 
fessors. With  a  few  exceptions,  and 
those  have  been  promptly  and  hand- 
somely rewarded,  Socinianism,  the  de- 
nial of  the  primary  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, on  which  all  the  others  de- 
pend, has  not  been  popularly  profess- 
ed. The  Colleges  generally  regard 
it  a  duty  to  adhere  to  the  Protestant 
Church.  And  their  laws,  framed  by 
those  weak  and  ignorant  men  who 
established  the  Reformation  among  us, 
and  followed  it  up  by  establishing  li- 
berty, are  hostile  to  the  intrusion  of 
schism,  even  from  such  respectable 
authorities  as  cobblers  elected  to  con- 
venticles, mountebanks  aitemately 
juggling  in  the  booth  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, strolling  actors  struck  with  saint- 
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ship  and  the  whole  race  of  these  self- 
taught  sages,  who,  under  the  name  of 
"  Independents,*'  implying  a  happy 
independence  of  all  numan  attain- 
ments, occupy  themselves  in  making  a 
livelihood  by  expqunding,  preaching, 
and  railings  agamst  the  Church — an 
operation,  it  must  be  allowed,  much 
more  comfortable,  and  profitable  too 
than  shoemaking. 

But  to  meet  ihc  wants  of  the  age 
is  confessedly  amon^  the  duties  of 
public  men ;  and  therefore  its  want 
m  this  essential  particular  has  been 
among  their  first  considerations.  As 
liic  opinion  of  the  utter  futility  of  all 
religion,  in  either  public  or  private 
life,  was  becoming  fixed  among  all  the 
master-spirits  of  the  age,  including 
the  surgeons'  apprentices,  attorneys' 
clerks,  apothecary  boys,  geologists, 
chemists,  political  economists,  and 
similar  eminent  cultivators  of  science 
and  polity,  it  was  decided  to  esta- 
blish an  tJniversity  in  London,  on  the 
principle  of  suffering  no  religion  to  be 
taught  in  it  whatever.  Some  ground- 
ed this  enlightened  decision  on  tinance, 
as  it  was  conceived  that  if  any  religion 
were  taught,  it  might  offend  some  who 
approved  of  a  different  religion,  or 
who  thought  that  all  religion  was  a 
burden  on  the  liberty  of  the  human 
mind.  Christianity  was  to  be  exclu- 
ded, because  it  might  displease  a  Ma- 
hometan pupil  to  be  told  that  lectures 
on  Christianity  were  going  on  in  some 
other  part  of  the  building,  while  he 
was  attending  lectures  on  chemistry, 
geology,  or  button-making.  Or  a 
worshipper  of  Vishnu,  mignt  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  studies  by  seeing  Pro- 
testant pupils  going  to  church.  Or  a 
woolly-headed  devil-worshipper  from 
Africa  might  feel  it  a  personal  affront 
that  while  he  fell  on  nis  nose  to  Sa- 
tan, or  manufacturd  a  fetish  of  blood 
and  feathers,  there  were  those  in  the 
college  who  read  Bihles.  Thus  three 
pupils  might  be  irrecoverably  lost ; 
and  therefore  the  folly  of  introducing 
Christianity  at  such  hazard  must  be 
obvious  to  every  ona 

Others  gave  the  additional  reasons, 
that  by  avoiding  religion  they  avoided 
disputes  ;  had  more  tinrie  to  give  to 
arithmetic  and  the  globes  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  having  contrived  to  manage 
perfectly  well  without  it  in  their  own 
persons,  thought  that  they  might  con- 
veniently make  the  experiment  on  a 


more  extended  scale.  In  short,  it 
saved  trouble. 

If  to  all  this  it  was  objected,  that,  if 
Christianity  were  true,  it  ought  to  be 
taught,  the  answer  was  ready — ^That 
the  various  sect<t  held  that  nis  own 
form  was  the  right  one ;  that  there- 
fore none  could  be  right;  or,  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  troublesome  to 
make  any  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and 
that  it  was  a  much  easier  thing  to 
escape  the  difficulty  by  voting  the 
whole  a  boor. 

Yet  even  this  was  not  quite  origi- 
nal. It  is  told,  that  in  the  riots  of 
1789,  when  Lord  George  Gordon's 
banditti  plundered  the  houses  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  seemed  likely 
enough  to  finish  by  plundering  those 
of  Protestants,  Grimaldi,  the  father  of 
the  late  clown,  cunningly  chalked  on 
his  door,  as  an  escape  from  both  fates, 
•'  No  Religion:* 

It  has  since  pleased  authority  to 
sanction  this  saving  principle,  by  gi- 
ving a  Royal  charter  to  the  London 
University.  At  the  head  of  which  is 
placed  Bishop  Maltby,  a  prelate  per- 
fectly fitted  for  the  appointment,  as 
his  few  sermons  will  show,  and  in  the 
component  parts  and  tail  thereof  are 
many  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  couo- 
cillors,"  of  whose  names  the  world 
has  probably  heard  of  for  the  first 
time,  and  of  whose  qualifications  it 
will  probably  never  hear  more.  It 
has  certainly  on  its  list  some  men  of 
known  science  and  literature;  bat 
those  chiefly  living  at  a  distance  firom 
London  ;  some  even  in  Ireland ;  some 
necessaril  v  so  much  occupied  by  their 
pursuits,  that  they  can  never  give  up 
their  time  to  examining  raw  candi- 
dates for  degrees ;  and  some  merely 
official.  Yet  any  six  of  the  whole, 
good  or  bad,  may  confer  a  degree ! 
Which  degree,  we  presume,  will  have 
much  value,  beside  thoee  of  the  first 
class  men  and  wranglers  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ! 

However,  as  not  a  few  of  those  ex- 
aminers  will  probably  want  a  little 
assistance  in  the  beginin^  of  their 
new  occupation,  a  specinien  of  a 
set  of  examination  papers,  which  has 
been  presented  by  a  distinguished 
hand,  will,  we  hope,  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

Paper, 
*♦  1.  Give  some  account  of  the  schod- 
masters  of  antiquity,  particularly  of 
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one  who  once  held  a  high  situation  at 
Sjnracuse.  Was  his  place  held  by 
commissioQ  after  his  dismissal  ?  And 
were  his  literary  productions  of  equal 
rank  with  those  of  the  Penny  Maga- 
2dne  ?  State  also,  whether  the  phrase, 
••The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  was 
current  in  his  day,  and  alluded  to  his 
situation  at  Corinth  1 

2.  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  i.  471,  speaks  of 
Cupid  es  possessing  a  weapon, 

'*  obtusum  est,  et  liabe't  sub  arundine 

plambom." 

Describe  Cupid,  and  compare  him 
with  some  great  modern  character. 
Hesiod  states  (Theas.  121),  that  he 
was  one  of  the  eldest  born  of  the  Gods. 
Prove  from  this  that  he  must  have 
had  an  elderly  appearance,  and  that 
the  rosy  color  on  iiis  cheeks  was  the 
effect  of  rouge.      He  was  blind,  and 

Let  took  the  direction  of  many  affairs. 
1  what  way  does  the  parallel  between 
the  noodern  and  the  ancient  hold  good  ? 
la  the  modem,  to  what  faculty  would 
.  you  apply  the  obtuseness,  and  where 
do  you  suppose  the  lead  may  be 
found? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  tyrants 
of  antiquity,  and  the  tortures  employ- 
ed by  them.  Show  how  much  more 
sever*  is  mental  torture  than  bodily ; 
and  compare  the  treadmill  and  the 
silent  system,  the  starvation  and  bas- 
tiles  of  the  poor  laws,  with  the  bed  of 
Procrustes  and  the  bull  of  Phalaris. 
May  it  not  be  fairly  inferred  from 
their  being  literary  characters,  very 

f  reedy  of  raone/,  and  extremely  re- 
ned  in  cruelty,  that  Dionysius  and 
Phalaris  were  liberal  Whigs  1  State 
how  long  their  cruelties  were  borne 
patiently ;  and  thence,  by  a  finite  se- 
ries, show  the  probabilities  of  the 
length  of  endurance  in  these  times. 

4.  Who  was  Cleoni  State,  from 
Thucidides,  how  he  bullied  and  drove 
the  Ministry  at  Athens.  Why  was 
he  a  tanner,  and  not  a  brewer  or  a 
banker  ?  Aristophanes  (Equites,  933) 
alludes  to  hb  receiving  a  talent  of  gold 
from  Miletus.  Professor  Raphael  sup- 
poses Miletus  to  have  been  a  knight, 
^vrho  wished  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Attks 
Parlianient,  and  who  having  paid  the 
talent  (about,  he  thinks,  L.2000),  was 
cboused  out  of  it  by  Cleon.  Dr.  Old- 
hani  imagines  the  Milesians  to  have 
been  the  young  slaves  whose  cause 
Cleon  first  advocated ;  but  on  the 
receipt  of  about  LJ200  from  their 


masters,  vcited  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  slaverv.  Reconcile  those  two 
accounts ;  and  give  the  relative  signi- 
fications of  the  "  Dona"  which  Cleon 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  our 
English  word  **  Rent." 

5.  Cupid  is  described  as  *^  Domina- 
tor  Orbis,"  or  ruler  of  the  globe^  by 
several  poets.  Show  that  the  phrase 
can  be  translated,  **  Editor  of  the 
Globe!"  and  give  a  modern  fact  in 
illustration. 

6.  Compare  the  "Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand"  with  Evans's  expe- 
dition into  Spain.  And  draw  paral- 
lel's after  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  be 
tween  the  following  events: — Xeno- 
phon  thrashed  his  enemies  —  Evans 
flogged  his  own  men.  ^enophon's 
men  came  chiefly  from  Attica — 
Evans's  from  the  attics  of  St.  Giles's. 
Xenophon's  men  were  nearly  poison- 
ed by  wild  honey  (Anabasis,  1.  4.  c.  8. 
26) — Evans's  were  nearly  starved  by 
their  own  allies.  Xenophon  returned, 
and  was  made  a  general  under  Agesi- 
laus — Evans  is  about  to  return,  and 
will  lose  his  seat.  Did  Xenophon 
fight  for  Cyrus  on  the  principle  of 
noTuintervention'i 

7.  Enumerate  the  forms  into  which 
Jupiter  changed  himself  for  love.  Did 
he  ever  assume  that  of  a  Lamb  7 
When  he  and  the  other  gods  sat  in 
council,  did  the  Hall  of  Olympus  at 
all  resemble  our  Oourt  of  Common 
Pleas? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Capitol  by  the  cackline  of 
the  geese.  Livy  declares  that  they 
made  a  noise  because  they  were  "  in 
summa  inopia  cibi"  in  very  great 
want  of  food,  TDec.  I.  1.  5).  Des- 
cribe some  modern  geese,  and  state 
whether  you  think  a  great  want  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  would  not  dause  a 
similar  cackling  ? 

9.  Translate  the  following  lines  into 
Greek,  Iambic,  Dimeter  Acatalectic 
metre: — 

"  Wheel  about,  turn  about,  do  just  so, 
Every  time  I  turn  about,  I  jump,  Jim  Crow." 

Show  that  Jim  Crow  must  be  a  ^at 
political  charact^r,  from  his  readmess 
in  changing  sides.  Compare  him  with 
a  celebrated  personage  of  antiquity,  of 
whom  it  was  said — 

**  Omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracularerum*" 

Do  you  imagine  this  facility  to  consist 
in  financial  or  other  political  matters  • 
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Give  some  aceoimt  of  the  fiical  pro- 
jects of  Pericles,  and  state  the  interest 
payable  on  Exdiequer  bills  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war ! 

Whether  the  «*  march  of  mind"  or 
the  influenza  has  produced  the  aste- 
ftishing  result*  the  announcement  has 
been  made  that  the  well  known  deni- 
zen of  the  jail,  the  often  incarcerated 
Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  has  changed  his 
trade,  and  made  his  claim — to  be  whati 
(let  Lord  John  Russell  rejoice  in  this 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  all  the  old  de- 
fences of  the  national  religion)  a  li- 
censed teacher  of  Christianity. 

The  transaction  is  thus  unequivo- 
cally stated  in  the  newspapers — **  Mr. 
R.  Carlile,  who  for  many  years  past, 
sustained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a 
vender  of  Dentical  and  btasfihemous 
.publications,  presented  himself  (.F^b- 
.  ruary  4)  before  Alderman  T.  Wood, 
to  attest  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  (or  rather^  to  demand  a 
certificate    entitling    hkn    to    be   a 

ncher).  lie  produced  a  set  of 
orations  preliminary  to  his  ta- 
king the  other  steps  to  his  becoming 
the  legal  teacher  of  a  congregation! 
Having  read  his  declaration,  which 
related  to  his  fidelity  to  the  King  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  he  con- 
cluded by  asserting,  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  a  Protestant,  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  Scriptures.  He  then  re- 
ceive.! th(i  due  certificate*  The  Alder- 
man having  congratulated  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  appearance,  Carlile, 
in  reply,  intimated,  that  be  had  read 
the  Scriptures  frequently  and  careful- 
ly»  and  that  the  issue  of  that  research 
had  been  the  removal  of  the  former 
errors." 

So  far  the  newspaper.  But  what 
says  Carlilo  himself  1  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  statement  he  feels 
perfectly  indignant  at  the  injury  done 
to  his  character,  and  thus  vindicates 
it  without  loss  of  time.  He  writes  to 
the  paper — 

"  It  IS  a  false  report  that  represents 
me  as  pleading  former  errors  before 
the  alderman."  He  proceeds  to  say — 
*•  /  now  Ditsent  from  aU  Distentsrs^ 
and  protest  beyonOf  or  even  against^  all 
PrateBtants.  I  must  not,  because  I 
doubt  if  it  would  beacc^table,  trouble 
you  with  the  explanation.  But  I 
shall  give  it  in  full  in  my  own  paper. 
R.  Cablilb." 

The  editor  very  properly  and  con* 


temptuously  remarks  upon  this,  **  that 
it  does  not  matter  one  farthing  what 
so  very  stupid  a  person  as  R.  Carlile 
believes.  And  that  any  future  letter 
must  be  as  an  advertisemeot." 

Thus  the  cemmunity  has  got  Tom 
Paine's  publisher  for  ateach^  of  reli- 
gion !  But  of  what  religion  t  Who 
can  tell  1  It  is  to  be  beyond  all  disseot^ 
by  which  we  may  presume,  beyond  all 
the  customary  bitterness  of  the  attacks 
on  the  Established  Church ;  and  be- 
yond all  Protestantism^  by  which  we 
are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
means ;  unless  it  be,  to  propose  a  new 
religion  of  his  own.  Now,  this  is  the 
law  for  which  the  Dissenters  have 
been  clamoring  during  half  a  cen- 
tury, which  they  pronouDced,  by  all 
their  organs,  to  be  absolutely  essential 
to  an  i^ieion,  and  whose  privation 
they  in  a  body  a  thousand  times  over 
declared  to  bo  a  disgrace  under  whidi 
no  man  could  live  without  a  bumiog 
sense  of  wron^.  And  here  we  see  the 
working  of  this  marvellous  privilege. 
If  a  surgeon's  apprentice  de«n&ndsto 
begin  his  trade,  he  must  first  show  that 
he  is  competentr  by  examination.  If 
an  attorney's  clerk  attempts  business, 
he  must  first  show  that  he  is  compe- 
tent, by  examination.  If  a  curate  li- 
ters the  church,  he  must  first  ^dubit 
proof  of  moral  conduct,  of  learning, 
and  of  general  suitableness ;  but  tfe 
**man  of  the  nineteenth  century"  dis- 
dains such  shackles  on  natural  liborty, 
and  lo !  we  have  the  publisbcnr  of 
Paine's  blasnhemies  turned  into  a  pob- 
lic  and  privileged  teacher  of  Chrisdan- 
ity  by  an  alderman's  certifiaue. 
Much  we  may  rejoice  in  such  liberty, 
and  much  i^'e  may  congratulate  those 
who  gave  it,  on  the  floodgate  whidi 
it  has  opened  for  the  CarlUes  of  this 
generation.  As  to  the  stnoerity  ef 
tnis  man  we,  of  course,  can  know  no- 
thing. But  we  have  him  angrily  de- 
nying any  acknowledgment  of  former 
error.  And  as  to  his  life,  a  life  altei- 
nating  between  a  shop  of  infidel  pub- 
lications and  a  lail,  we  suppose  that 
we  are  to  regard  this  as  a  matter  of 
estabUshed  purity.  But  who  is  to  pre- 
vent his  lauffhing  at  the  whole  afiur 
the  "moment  ne  becomes  master  of  a 
oonventicle?  He  may  do  so  if  be 
will.  What  penal^  is  there  for  aay 
such  teacher's  teaching  any  absurdity 
he  likes  >  None  whatever.  Hensay 
open  his  new  concern  as  a  worshipper 
of  the  Virgin^  or  of  Fo;  he  nay  tun 
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Mahometan,  or  pronounce  that  heaven 
b  to  be  reached  only  by  dancing.  In 
fact,  he  may  be  and  do  just  as  it  pleas- 
es him.  It  is  ^uite  clear  that  he  means 
to  do  somethmg  above  common  con- 
ceptions, something  to  elevate  and  sur- 
prise, as  Mr.  Bayes  says;  and  we 
should  by  no  means  think  it  beyond 
his  taste  for  novelty  and  lucre,  if  he 
added  to  his  pulpit  the  attractions  of  a 
dn  palace,  and  fitted  up  a  marriage 
shop  on  the  Russell  plan,  the  ceremo- 
ny to  be  terminated  and  enlivened  by 
a  pantomune. 

If  Ireland  is  the  especial  land  of 
bulls,  England  boasts  of  her  suprema- 
cy as  the  land  of  the  bull.  We  see 
Lord  Althoip,  **  the  right  hand  man  of 
Lord  Grey,''  solacing  his  exile  from 
office,  and  giving  the  due  and  natural 
emrplo3rment  to  his  abilities  in  cultivat- 
ing the  breed  of  bulls.  The  late 
Duke  of  Bedford  followed  the  same 
pursuit  by  a  much  happier  impulse 
than  that  which  led  him  to  rabble  poli- 
tics, and  exposed  him  to  the  merciless 
lash  of  Burke.  Ck)ke  of  Norfblk  there 
founded  all  his  fame,  and  consoled 
himself  for  the  cruelty  which  shut  out 
the  democrat  from  ever  being  the  aris- 
tocrat, and  made  him  the  east  country 
ISumer  while  he  pined  to  be  the  Lord 
of  Leicester. 

Yet  the  French  have  the  largest  bull 
of  bulls,  pay  the  largest  price  for  it, 
and  make  tne  long^  show  of  their 
bull.  The  display  of  this  pride  of 
French  farming  and  glory  of  butchers, 
the  BfKufgraa,  began  in  Paris  on  Sun- 
day (February  6).  All  the  sights  of 
Paris  are  for  Sundays,  includine  plays, 
balls,  riots,  reviews,  and  the  M  bull. 
The  bull  of  this  year  weighed 
9,9e01b !  was  seven  feet  and  a  half 
high  !  and  cost  2,750  francs,  or  L.110 
steriing!       After    promenading    en 

frande  tenue^  from  the  abattoir  to  the 
ouse  of  the  person  who  provides  him, 
the  bull  went  the  round  of  high  life, 
visited  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine^and  the  Minister  of  FH- 
nance.  Prom  them,  attentive  to  all  or- 
ders, and  evidently  not  sharing  in  the 
vulgar  CTT  of"  down  with  the  Lords," 
be  visited  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  hav- 
ing previously  paid  his  respects  to  the 
new  and  showy  church  of  the  Made- 
leine. 

But  an  important  visit  was  still  to  be 
IMiid,and  though  Louis  Philippe  is  occa- 
sionally shot  at,  the  bull,  loyal  to  the 


last,  could  not  omit  his  visit  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Tuilleries.  From  the  palace 
he  proceeded  to  offer  his  homaee  to  the 
city  authorities  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  Parisian  Mansion-houee.  Having 
seen  the  palace  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
what  has  earth  more  for  any  eye  bom 
in  France  1  "  Vedi  Napoli,  e  poi  mori  ** 
is  the  next  extravaganza  of  the  Lazza- 
roni.  But  the  bun  does  what  the  Ita- 
lian only  says,  and,  after  having  seen 
the  dories  of  the  capital,  he  returned 
to  his  abattoir,  preceded  and  followed 
by  all  the  Hits  of  the  French  shambles 
in  new  costumes,  all  the  young  butch- 
ers in  gala,  all  the  daughters  of  the 
butchers  in  the  newest  foshions  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  all  the  mothers  of 
the  butchers  stiff  with  hereditary  fin- 
ery. Bands  of  the  guards  sounded  the 
trumpet  before  and  behind  :  and  thus, 
enjoying  all  that  lifb  could  dve  to 
king  or  conqueror,  he  entered  the  gat©  ^ 
of  the  abattoir,  saw  the  world  close  on 
him  without  a  sigh,  and  died,  like 
Socrates,  without  a  murmur. 

There  is  nothing  so  popular  as  a 
puzzle.  Every  age,  from  childhood  ^ 
to  the  grand  climacteric,  and  from 
the  erand  climacteric  to  the  grave, 
delights  in  it ;  and  toe  man  who  de- 
sires to  be  talked  of  by  all  mankind 
for  centuries,  has  only  to  leave  behind 
him  a  riddle.  Every  century,  too,  had 
its  riddle.  The  Icon  Basilike  was  the 
puzzle  of  the  17th.  The  authorship 
of  the  *«  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  ••Gunpowder 
Plot,"  had  their  share  in  the  perplexity 
and  the  popularity.  Junius  was  the 
puzzle  of  the  18tb ;  the  ••Great  Un- 
known "  the  puzzle  of  the  Idth:  until 
it  pleased  him  to  become  the  Known, 
an  act  which  we  reprobate,  on  the  in- 
telligible ground  of  its  depriving  so 
many  solemn  investigators  of  employ, 
ment  for  their  natural  lives.  But  we 
are  not  without  riddles  in  reserve. 
Who  writes  Lord  Glenelg's  despatches 
while  his  Lordship  is  asleep  1  is  still  a 
copious  subject.  Who  makes  Lord 
John  Russell's  speeches  1  is  equally 
mysterious.  Or  who  crams  poor  Lord 
Holland  with  his  senatorial  oUa-po- 
drida  of  history  and  joke  1  making  the 
luckless  old  man  the  representative  at 
once  of  Hume  without  his  sense,  and 
Joe  Miller  without  his  witi  Those 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  exercise  the 
inquiry  of  the  world  of  twaddlers  for 
generations  to  come. 
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In  ^  mean  time,  Junius  is  a  stand- 
ing dish.  We  propose  it  to  some  emi- 
nent coterie  oi  opulent  idlers,  some 
conclave  of  old  ladies  in  breeches, 
tome  bibliomaniac  club,  for  instance, 
k>  o£G3r  a  premium  for  the  most  cor- 
rect list  of  the  departed  thousands  of 
the  Stevens  and  Malone  ra«e  who  have 
spent  their  purblind  lives,  literarj 
owls,  hunting  in  the  sunshine  after  tfate 
shadow  of  Junius.  The  subject  is 
sure  to  be  renewed  about  every  six 
months.  And  though  every  renewal 
leaves  the  matter  more  in  the  dark 
than  ever,^  and  though  the  fullest  dis- 
oovery  would  not  now  be  worth  six- 
pence,  yet  there  will  be  laborious  litte- 
ToiturBr  teiired  lawyers,,  and  positive 
country  gentlemen  keen  in  the  chase, 
until  tne  general  conflagration. 

Another  random  shot  has  just  been 
fired,  to  bring  down  the  flying  phan- 
tom; but,  we  shall  readily  admit,,by 
the  hand  of  a  man  not  to  be  included' 
in  the  foregoing  classesr  Sir  Da¥id 
Brewster. 

It  is  understood  that  this  really 
clever  person  has  acknowledged  to 
aomebody  or  other,  in  profound  con- 
fidence^ that  he  has  a  suspicion 
that  he  has  found  some  letters  m  the 
odllection  of  Macpherson's  Ossiaiif 
which  seem  to  intimate  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  Junius.  Nothing 
certainly  can  be  mate  remote  from  the 
usual  vigor  of  assertion  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  probably  with  Sir  David, 
as  unquestionably  with  mankind  in 
general,  the  circumstance  of  their  be- 
mg  found  amon^  the  papers  of  the 
translator  or  aumor,  or  author-trans- 
lator of  Ossian^may  justly  increase  the 
puzzle  of  the  transaction.  BCacpher- 
aon's  organ  of  invention  was  oi  con- 
siderable size,  and  why  he  should  not 
have  invented  a  Junius  as  weU  as  a 
&ther  of  Oscar,.must  be  a  fair  inquiry. 
But  d  priori^  we  could  have  laid  our 
laurels  as  a  wager,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  give  the  kading  features  of  tbe 
discovery.  That  he  would  be  a  Scots- 
man, for  the  honor  of  our  venerated 
Land  of  Cakes.  That  he  would  be  a 
practised  political  writer,  well  known, 
yet  totally  unsuspected.  Eminent  in 
the  public  eye»  yet  quite  escaping  all 
public  opinion  in  the  chief  use  of  his 
pen.  That  he  should  be  in  a  public 
office,  of  such  a  rank  as  to  enable  him 
to  give  the  public  all  kinds  of  official 
secrets,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
cut  short  by  &te  exactly  at  the  mo- 


ment when  Junius  ceased  to  writer 
leaving  him  the  choice  ot  hanging, 
drownmg,  being  bribed,  into  irrevoca- 
ble silencer  or  beinff  sent  to  India. 
This-is  the  career  of  every  eubatituie 
for  the  great  libeller.  The  early  por-^ 
tion  exactly  the  same  in  all,  the  only 
variety  existing  in  the  close.  Junius 
has  died  as  many  deaths  as  Homer's^ 
heroes,,  and  like  them  still  lives,for 
the  wonder  of  posterity. 

We  find  the  whcde  progress  follow- 
ed to  the  letter  in  the  new  discovery. 
He  was  one  Laehlan  Macleane,  and 
though  unluckily  the  son  of  an  Irish 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  yet  still  a 
Scotsman  by  blood  and  breeding,  as 
all  the  Irish  Presbyterians  notmiously 
are,  and  actually  descended  fitun  the- 
Macleans  of  Coll.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don as  a  student  of  medicine.  There 
became  a  pcditical  writer ;  firom  tlus 
he  started  into  an  under  Secretary  of 
State.  Of  couvse,  thus  obtaining  a 
key  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  Cab* 
in^  which  he  was,  of  eoursei,  entitled 
to  disclose,  on  the  first  occasion,,  to 
the  newspapers.  But  in  his  fiide  he 
had  a  considerable  advantage  over 
his  chief  rivals.  He  was  not  merdy 
muzzled  by  a  place  in  India,  but  drown- 
ed on  his  passage.  One  disbeartening: 
notice  is  however  appended— **  All  hir 
papers  were  lost  at  the  same  time." 

how,  with  all  due  reeret  for  oar 
prejudice,  we  must  confess  that  we 
have  not  the  slightest  foith  in  this  so- 
lution of  the  puzzle.  That  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Macleane  may  have  been 
willing  enough  to  pass  for  Junius  ii 
quite  possible,  when  the  qjoestioo  be- 
came a  harmless  one,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  law  ceased  to  b^low  afto 
him  **  through  the  boundless  deep." 
There  were  hundreds  of  scribblers  mo 

Sive  the  broadest  hints  that  th^  were 
e  *<  true  Simon  Pure^'^  and  this  moat 
pitiful  affectation  survived  even  down 
to  the  day  of  that  most  superlative  cox- 
comb. Sir  Philip  Francis.  That  many 
imitated  his  style,  is  equally  true ;  and 
that  from  its  labored  peculiarity,  its 
rigid  fomvand  its  palpable  sneer,  all 
the  externals  of  his  style  are  matters 
of  the  easiest  imitation,  is  a  business 
of  common  experiment.  But  in  no 
public  writer  of  his  own  day,  or  any 
that  has  followed,  have  we  the  com- 
bination of  energy  and  eloquence,  the 
sarcastic  ridicule,  and  the  withering 
scorn  of  Junius.  We  justly  reprobate 
the  principle  of  his  writings.  We  fidriy 
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.qaestkm  the  honor  of  a  num  who  so 
evidently  made  use  of  confidential 
knowledge  to  yillify  hia  <fppoaents. 
We  condemn  his  use  of  persoaal  im- 
punity to  insult  men  whose  names 
were  Defore  the  .public  We  still  more 
fltrongljreprobale  his  personal  assaults 


pitable  as  himsetf.  Unison  from  the 
Ardennes  is  not  amons  every-day 
things,  and  the  anrival  of  e^ery  frag* 
ment  of  the  buck  had  been  the  signal 
ibr  invitations  to  share  it  for  fifty  mUea 
round.  The  circle  of  consultatk>n  ex- 
tended with  the  difficulty.    Tiie  ques« 


upon  a  king  who  never  had  a  thought  tion  was,  whether  it  were  better  to  dis- 
but  for  the  good  of  his  people— *Qeorge  appoint  the  mayor,  or  disappoint  some 
IIL,  an  honor  to  the  name  of  king,  hundreds  of  gay  men  and  maidens  who 
But  no  man  of  his  time^  or  of  ours,  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to 
liss  been  able  to  cover  his  baldness  4ine  on  venison,  and  dance  and  drink 
with  the  laurels  of  Junius.  No  man  mtnch  d  Im  romain§  after  it  till  daylight, 
has  been  entitled  to  equip  himself  in  But  the  mayor  grew  imp<nrtunate,  his 
the  ipolia  opimm  of  that  daring  cham*  dinner  would  be  nothing  without  the 


]non.     No  man,  living  or  dead,  Jias 
been  privileged  to  erect  his  trc^y 
«pon  the  grave  of  that  matchless^ 
tpr  of  power  and  splerai. 

One  of  the  old  amusements  of  those 


buck.  In  the  mean  while,  time,  the 
element  always  most  important  and 
most  disreeanled  in  negotiMions,  passed 
away.  The  mayor  at  length  obtained 
his  ultimatum,  and  the  pn^ierty  was 
ordered  to  be  surrendered.  Unfor* 
wits  who  travel  by  stage-coaches  about  tunately  the  feasts  had  been  held,  the 


Christmas  has  been  to  change  the  dl< 
recftions,  on  the  packets  of  town  and 
4XHiDtry  presents,  which  then  load  the 
coaches.  Thus  the  citizen  who  ex^ 
pects  a  turkey  and  chine  fVom  his  re- 
tired partner  in  Norfolk,  is  surprised  seems  to  have  been  asleep  in  Italy, 


quadrilles  danced,  and  every  particle 
of  the  buck  had  been  eaten  up  ^  <% 

O^OfV. 

It  is  80  long  since  the  human  mind 


by  a  salmon,  while  the  partner,  specu- 
lating on-a  barrel  of  peters,  is  sur- 
prised by  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  The 
trick  is  established,  and  the  astonish- 
ment is  a  matter  of  course.  But  a 
rather  more  complicated  calamity  of 


^at  even  its  start  in  the  sni^pe  of  fa- 
pnticism  or  frenzy  may  be  hailed  as 
an  approach  Ui  waking.  Even  the 
strugg^  of  a  nightmare  shows  that 
ttore  is  sontethioff  of  life  within. 
On  the  day  of  the  King's  ffU 


this  order  lately  threw  a  whole  French  January,  when  the  royal  family  attend 
province  into  consternation.  A  land-  the  opera,  and  all  the  pomp  of  Neapol- 
holder,  about  to  give  his  dau^ter  in  itan  ro3ralty  is  displayed  at  the  San 
marriage,  and  determined  to  signalize  Carlos,  just  as  the  ballet  had  begun, 
the  event  by  ^musual  hospitali^,  had  and  all  eyes  were  gazing  on  the  Terp- 
jnvited  a  larse  par^  to  dine  on  a  wild  sichores  of  the  scene,  a  young  man 
boar  from  the  Ardennes.  The  boar  started  on  his  feet  in  the  centre  of  the 
was  duly  sent,  but  accompanied  by  a  pit,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
Toebuck.  This  w^s  more  than  he  had  der,  *'  To  arms— 4o  arms  1  th^  country 
required;  buti  taking  it  for  granted  isindauKer!  I  am  the  voiceof  God  !** 
Chat  his  friend  in  the  forest  meant  it  The  eonlusion  was  naturally  extreme. 
for  him,  he  had  it  cut  up,  and  sent  in  The  abominable  attempts  on  the  ufe 
fiieces  all  round  the  province  to  his  of  Loiii»>PhiliiM>e  naturaUy  make  the 
niendsr  feeling  on  such  subjects  sendtive  at 

However,  within  a  few  days  he  re-  this  moment.  When  the  first  con- 
<:eiyed  a  note  from  ^e  mayor  of  a  slemation  had  partially  subsided,  the 
aeighborinff  town»  claiming  the  roe-  orator  was  seized  b^  the  gens  d'armes, 
buck,  which  had  been  ordeiid  for  Jbfin,  and  carried  to  prison.  It  ia  since 
also  for  a  maroaffe  dinner.  Here  was  said  Uiat  he  was  mad,  whether  phys- 
«  dilonma  enough  to  have  exasperated  ically  or  politically,  is  not  told.  But 
any  Frenchman  in  existence  out  of  his  it  is  also  said  that  the  Neapolitans 
4860808.  After  vark>us  consultations,  are  murmuriz^  about  all  kinds  of 
his  only  resouFoe  was  to  bee  of  those  grievances  wiuch  they  never  felt  until 
to  whom  Uie  dismembered  buck  had  ue  F^nch  new^Mipers  UAd  them 
been  aent,  to  return  their  respective  that  they  existed,  and  are  growling 
fK>rtioos,  that  he  might  return  tnem  to  for  revolutions  which  would  inevitably 
the  mayor.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  send  one-half  of  them  to  their  graves 
His  friends  had  been  as  hos-  and  theother  half  beggars  vound  the 
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world.  Still  it  would  behove  the 
Court  of  Naples  to  anticipate  the 
evil.  Temperance  of  expenditure 
and  sincerity  of  improvement  are  not 
the  general  excesses  of  southern  pol- 
icy. But  the  time  may  be  short  for 
repentance. 

While  England  swells  with  foction, 
France  with  faction,  Germany  with 
faction,  Spain  with  faction,  there  is 
an  enemy  in  the  wind  that  may  yet 
summon  the  restless  mind  of  Europe 
to  sterner  lessons.  The  plague  is  de- 
clared to  be  extending  its  terrible  circle 
round  the  Meditenranean.  In  Constan- 
tinople all  seems  horror— there  it  has 
rag^  with  unabated  fury  for  six 
months,  and  the  city  is  depopulating, 
hour  by  hour,  from  the  double  effect  of 
death  and  fear.  17,000  of  the  Greek 
inhabitants  have  fled — ^the  Armenian 
patriarch  has  lately  delivered  15,000 
passports  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  the  general  population  has  been 
thus  diminished  by  upwards  of  100,000 
since  last  September.  From  this  centre 
of  death  it  has  spread  westward  on 
both  shores.  It  is  said  to  have  reached 
Salonica  on  the  north  and  Tunis  on 
the  south.  How  long  it  may  be  kept 
out  of  Europe  in  general  is  a  question 
of  extreme  anxiety.  Our  perpetual 
intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  our  criminal  disregard  of  pre- 
caution, the  still  more  criminal  avidity 
of  oui  commerce  for  gain,  in  all  quar- 
ters, and  at  all  risks,  render  England 
more  liable  than  any  other  country  to 
this  most  dreadful  of  all  scourges. 
Nothing  but  the  hand  of  Providence 
could  have  hitherto  preserved  Europe ; 
yet  undoubtedly  we  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  authority  to  protect  us  from 
the  hideous  hazards  of  mercantile  ava- 
rice. One  of  the  papers  mentions, 
a  few  days  since,  that  we  are  at  this 
moment  driving  a  trade  with  Constan- 
tinople in  rags  for  i)aper-making,  and 
that  no  less  than  thirty  bales  of  those 
rags  have  been  lately  consigned  in  one 
ca  rgo.  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  those  rags  came  from  the  beds 
and  bodies  of  infection.  The  chief 
communication  of  the  plague  in  all 
ages  has  been  by  fragments  of  cloth- 
ing. Can  we  regard  ourselves  as  safe 
from  this  deepest  of  all  desolators  till 
such  transactions  are  inquired  into  and 
exposed? 


What  is  the  oldest  of  all  classical 
compositions?  The  Riddle.  The 
Sphmx  had  her  fame  before  the  goose 
had  ever  furnished  man  with  her  quill. 
The  sage  Ulysses  founded  his  repute 
tion  on  nis  having  the  best  bead  fort 
conundrum  of  any  man  at  the  sieged 
Troy.  The  priestess  of  Apollo  it 
Delphi  made  her  fortune  by  rebuses. 
The  priests,  from  the  Egypuan  Hieio- 
phant  down  to  the  Salii,  who  daooed 
sarU'CuloUes  in  the  Roman  streets,  to 
the  astonishment  of  that  grave  nation 
of  barbarians,  were  all  professors  of 
the  art  of  riddle-makine.  Louis  XiV. 
would  never  have  beenLouis  le  Grand 
but  for  his  charade  on  fajs  father, 
Cardinal  Mazarin ;  and  what  are  the 
Luxor  obelisk  and  the  lifc  of  Louis- 
Philippe  but  the  two  most  remarkable 
riddles  of  the  day  ?  What  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Melbourne  but  a 
riddle?  Sir  William  Ingleby's  con- 
science, but  a  riddle  ?  or  the  ways  and 
means  of  three-fourths  of  the  **  remark' 
able  men"  about  town,  but  a  riddle! 
We  give  the  newest  and  the  prettiest 
of  the  train. 

"  On  fluttering:  winn  I  early  rose, 

In  no  exalted  flight, 
The  lily  in  the  shade  that  blows 

Not  purer  or  more  white." 

"  At  eve  or  mom  'twas  pleasant  qx^t 

Adown  the  stream  to  glide, 
I  helped  mj  mother  to  support, 

And  never  left  her  Md*. 

"  A  reckless  truant  teal'd  mj  doom. 

Resolved  his  prize  to  win, 
Dracg'd  me  remorseless  from  my  home, 

And  stripp'd  me  to  the  skin. 

"He  cropp'd  my  hair  so  loose  that  play'd, 

And  then  his  ends  to  seek, 
He  slit  my  ton/nie,  because  he  said 

He  thus  could  make  me  speak." 


"'Twas    done— my 
changed 


name    and   nataie 


For  love  of  hateful  gold. 
With  many  victims  bound  and  ranged 
To  slavery  I  was  sold." 

'*rm  slave  to  any  man.  or  all. 

Yet  do  not  toil  for  pel^ 
And  though  Fm  ready  at  their  call, 

1  cannot  work  myself." 

"  Still  I  in  every  language  write 

To  everv  foreign  land, 
But  yet,  though  Tm  no  City-Koigfat^ 

Not  one  I  understand." 
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**  Your  tear*  and  smiles  I  can  eidte, 
Yoor  inmoet  thoughts  reveal. 

Can  five  you  sorrow  or  delight, 
Ana  yet  I  never  feel" 


**  I  can  (fispense  the  royal  grace, 
Can  make  a  man  or  mar, 

Confer  a  pension  or  a  plaoo, 
A  halxr  or  a  star." 


"The  poet's  verse,  the  doctor's  draught, 

Without  rov  aid  would  fail. 
The  hiatorian^s  page,  the  lawyer's  craft, 

WaraaUofno  avaU-'' 


"Indeed  had  man  not  changed  my  lot, 

And  claimed  me  for  his  own, 
Sfaakapeare  and  Milton.  Po0e  and  Seott,   . 

Had  died  unloved,  unknown. 

"  Wide  spread  abroad  vou'll  find  ray  feme 

On  every  flood  and  field ; 
America  reBpects  my  name, 

Tia  blazoned  on  her  shield. 

"  On  silver  beds  with  lords  I  rest, 
On  wood  with  poor  and  wise  men — 

I  dasp  the  tax-collector's  breast, 
And  walk  even  with,  excisemen. 

"  The  dapper  clerk,  with  scanty  pay, 

And  hand  that  loves  a  fee, 
Although  he  drives  me  half  the  day 

Still  Tends  his  ear  to  me. 

"  Tm  growing  old  in  Pottune's  frown, 

rm  weary  of  creatbn, 
Tm  cut  by  all  who  once  would  own 

My  merit  and  my  station* 

**  My  mouth  ffrows  wide,  lyy  lips  are  furred 
(Years  seloom  make  one  better). 

And  I  who  once  a  worlU  had  stirr'd 
Can  scarce  pronounce  a  letter. 

"  Sorrows  and  sufferings  I  have  seen. 

Yet  this  I  must  avow, 
In  all  my  years  I  oe'er  have  been 

£!»  vilely -used  as  now. 

AaiEL." 


While  the  clubs  around  St.  James's 
continue  open  day  and  night,  **  week- 
days, Sunday ^s,  and  all,"  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  fashionable  life 
may  fairly  look  down  on  the  clumsy 
Tices  of  plebhinism  —  yet  the  native 
senilis  of  the  streets  sometimes  asserts 
Itself,  and  plebianism  runs  neck  and 
neck  with  the  most  polished  effrontery 
of  those  who  live  by  their  wits  in 
rooms  d  la  Lowia  QwUorze^  apd  sup 
at  four  in  the  morning  on  rogwm$  d 
is  Champagm. 
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A  Jew  was  lately  brought  to  one  of 
tho  public  offices,  charged  by  the 
policeman  with  making  a  disturbance 
m  the  street,  beating  a  boy,  &c.  The 
following  dialogue  ensued  with  the 
functionary  on  the  bench : — 

Magistrate.  Now,  sir,  you  have 
heard  the  charge— what  have  you  to 
say  tor  yourseln 

Jew,  I  say  that  a  part  is  true,  but 
a  part  is  fel»B,and  the  whole  is  garbled. 
The  whole  affair  is  merely  a  matter 
ofsimplo  debt.  Asiniple  debt,  mark 
you,  of  fourpence.  The  facts  are 
these : — Yesterday  evening  I  went  into 
a  coffberoom,  which  I  have  been  some 
time  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and 
having  had  some  refreshment,  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  unfortunately  with- 
out  the  means  of  discharging  the  bill. 
I,  however,  offered  to  deposit  ample 
aecurity,  but  the  money  was  insisted 
on.  I  offered  to  procure  it,  if  a  person 
were  sent  with  me  to  my  brother's. 
The  boy  was  sent  in  consequence,  but 
my  brother  was  unfortunately  from 
home.  I  called  on  a  friend  or  two 
but  was  equally  unlucky,  while  the 
boy  kept  following  me  about  like  a 
French  poodle.  At  this  I  felt  partis 
cularly  annoyed,  as  any  genueman 
might  be,  particularly  when  thepeopU 
wsrs  ooTKing  home  from  church !  I 
have  been  "had  up"  in  the  City,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  others  that  these  matters  are 
siinple  debts. 

The  policeman  here  attempted  to 
say  something,  but  the  Jew  authorita- 
tively  put  him  down,  observing  "  that 
one  speaker  at  a  time  was  quite 
enough." 

Magistrate.  But  this  is  not  your 
first  feat  of  the  kind.  There  have 
been  several  complaints  of  your  not 
paj^ing  for  what  you  have  had  at 


Jew.  The  fact  is  simply  this,  that 
being  a  single  man,  I  generally  live 
at  coffeehouses  and  taverns,  and  it 
ocoasionally  happens  that  I  cannot  dis- 
charge  my  bill,  but  I  always  leave 
security  for  it.  I  am  fond  or  a  good 
cup  of  coffee— for  you  must  know  I 
have  had  a  disappointment  in  mar* 
riage^  and  whenever  this  subject  oc- 
curs to  my  mind  I  am  not  quite  the 
thing,  and  a  good  cup  of  tea  or  coffee^ 
with  a  nice  piece  of  toast,  I  invariably 
find  to  be  the  best  cure  for  me. 

This  cure  ibr  a  bn^en  heart  amus- 
ed  the  bystanders  prodigiously,  but 
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the  coolness  of  the  Miow  was  perfectly 
unshaken.    He  proceeded — 

I  happened  to  be  in  this  mood 
yesterday  evening,  when  I  entered  a 
coffeehouse  in  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and 
had  my  favorite  beverage.  1  paid 
sixpence  of  the  debt— ctew  recollect, 
and  now  I  owe  only  fourpence. 

Magistrate.  Had  you  ever  been  in 
this  coffeehouse  before  1 

Jew,  Oh,  yes — I  make  it  a  rule  not 
to  go  into  a  strange  house  without 
money,  as  that  would  constitute  a 
fraud, 

AAer  this  delicate  distinction, 
which  relaxed  even  the  gravity  of  the 
bench,  the  boy  who  had  given  him  in 
charge,  was  questioned  as  to  ihe  na- 
tureof  the  "relreshment,"  which  he 
stated  to  be  four  cups  of  tea,  an  egg, 
and  two  rounds  of  toast,  one  of  them 
with  the  crust  cut  off  by  particular 
desire. 

Jew,  Perfectly  correct,  boy.  My 
teeth  arc  not  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  therefbre  I  dislike  hard  crust 
(Jjoughter,) 

The  boy  proceeded  to  say,  that  the 
$ecurity  offered  was  a  handkerchief 
not  worth  a  penny — that  he  had  been 
sent  with  the  Jew  to  see  whether  his 
friends  would  not  pay  for  him,  and 
that  on  his  continuing  to  follow^  be  wa« 
struck,  and  threatened  to  be  ducked, 
and  even  shot.  iJe  still,  however,  had 
Dot  let  him  out  of  his  sight. 

Magistrate,  I  understand,  prisoner^ 
that  you  are  as  great  a  devourer  of 
oysters  as  of  tea  and  cofiee,  and  od 
much  the  same  terms. 

Jew,  {V^ith  an  air  of  peculiar  dig" 
nity).  Oysters,  sir !  That  is  altogether 
a  misconception.  1  have  never  eaten 
oysters.  It  is  contrary  to  my  reKgion. 
I  have  a  turn  for  tea  and  toast,  and 
coffee  and  muffins.  Another  thing  I 
beg  to  observe  —  I  never  take  any 
liquor  or  grog,  as  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Temperance  Society. 

This  produced  an  universal  roar. 
But  the  unshaken  Jew  looked  round» 
and  was  evidently  satisfied  that  he  had 

Euzzled  the  maj^istrate.  However, 
iw  has  so  many  tangs,  that  he  must  be 
a  very  dexterous  personage  who  can 
slip  out  firoro  between  them  all.  The 
magistrate  could  do  nothing  with  the 
swindling  of  the  tea  and  toast,  that 
being  but  a  simple  debt.  Byt  the 
blow  given  to  the  boy  had  been  proY*> 
ed,  and  the  bench  fined  the  peripatetic 
lawyer  L.6  for  tlw  aiiauU^  or  in  Ikm 


of  it,  sentenced  him  to  two  months' 
imprisonment!  The  surprise  of  the 
lawyer  was  extreme,  but  he  rallied, 
and  demanded  to  put  in  bail  for  an 
appeal.  But  his  law  failed  him  again. 
He  was  informed  that  the  sentence 
was  final;  and  with  this  addition  to 
his  knowledge,  he  was  locked  up  for  a 
two  months'  study  of  new  contrivances 
to  enjoy  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
coffeehouses. 

In  Retch's  clever,  but  eccentric 
**  Outlines"  of  Shakspeare,  there  are 
some  fine  ideas.  And  among  them, 
in  his  Macbeth,  is  that  of  representing 
the  Weird  Sisters  as  always  about 
him.  In  the  play,  we  often  lose  sight 
of  those  dispensers  of  destiny — io  the 
Outlines,  never.  Wherever  Macbeth 
mover,  whether  in  field  or  palace^ 
whether  in  the  banquet  or  m  the 
chamber,  there  are  lo  be  seen  the 
^  fatal  sisters  three,"  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery from  vulgar  eyes,  but  with  their 
gaze  fixed  on  the  ill-starred  ehicAain. 
lie  is  their  possession.  They  urge^ 
guide,  inflame,  bewilder,  and  l>etray, 
until  the  consummation  comes,  and 
their  last  glance  is  given  to  him  wrHh- 
ing  m  his  last  hour  under  the  sword 
of  his  conqueror. 

Old  Talleyrand  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  weird  sister  to  Napoleon.  Urging, 
guiding,  inflaming,  bewildering — (we 
shall  stop  short  of  betraying) — bat 
perpetually  present  in  all  his  move- 
ments, he  certainly  hovered  round  the 
modem  man  of  conspiracy,  amlntion* 
and  blood,  until  we  saw  him  in  the 
grasp  from  which  Nap<^eon  was  never 
to  rise.  It  is  curious,  that  the  naodera 
Macbeth  dreaded,  suspected,  and  hated 
his  perpetual  counsellor,  yet  never 
could  get  rid  of  him,  never  could  re- 
sist his  suggestions,  and  never  could 
summon  resolution  enough  to  make 
one  bold  effort  to  rid  hin^elf  of  the 
bond  to  thia  rebuker  of  his  spirit,  yet 
his  slave. 

Talleyrand  is  said  to  be  wHting  hb 
memoirs.  .  If  at  the  age  of  eighty  he 
cares  for  what  posterior  may  say  abool 
him,  he  ought  to  tell  his  own  at<»y. 
If,  aAer  having  been  Prime  Mioiiler 
of  the  French  empire,  in  those  days 
when  the  emph«  was  Europe,  he  does  i 
not  despise  all  the  liVmg  world,  he 
ought  to  tell  his  own  st^y.  Or  i^ 
afiler  having  had  his  foot  on  the  nock 
of  the  Contwent  for  a  doaen  yean,  he 
does  not  thmk  kings  and  minmnii  luo 
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commonplace  aifiiirs  to  mak^  it  worth 
his  vrhile  to  trouble  himself  with  them 
and  their  vfiecanique^  he  ought  to  tell 
his  own  story.  He  might  gain  the 
triple  end— of  rishting  himself  with 
the  generation,  who  will  undoubtedly 
slander  his  memory  sutficiently  for  the 
«ake  of  his  good/oriune — ^for  such  is 
the  fete  of  the  too  prosperous — of  ex- 
posing a  prodigious  mass  of  past 
chicanery,  and  of  guarding  mankind 
against  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, existing  under  very  showy 
forms  at  this  moment.  But  he  will  do 
nothing.  It  is  enough  for  this  master 
of  politicians,  to  mo&e  excellent  jests, 
play  at  cards  all  night,  and  laugh  at 
Lord  Palmerston  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. 

He  still  continues  to  supply  Paris 
with  pleasantries.  A  woman  of  rank 
sometime  since  lost  her  husband.  She 
was  acquainted  with  Talleyrand,  and 
wrote  him  a  long  and  lachrymose  de- 
tail  of  her  misfortune,  probably  with 
the  object  of  inducing  his  flnllantry  to 
obtain  a  pension  for  her.  But  his  gal- 
laat^  produced  simply  a  letter  to  the 
widow,  containing  the  words,  ^  Hclas ! 
Madame.'* 

In  a  few  months,  howerer,  the  wi- 
dow acquainted  the  minister,  that  hay- 
ing found  a  reconciler  to  life  in  the 
Aape  of  a  youne  officer,  she  had  the 
honor  to  reouest  his  Excellency's  con- 
tinued friendship  and  protection.  This 
second  attempt  on  his  sensibilities  had 
the  fate  of  the  first.  His  letter  simply 
contained  the  words,  ''Ho,  Ho,  Ma. 
dame." 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Moscow,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  was  come  back  with 
him.  **  Then  the  bulletin  tells  an  un- 
truth,"  said  Talleyrand ;  **  for  it  states 
that  the  Emperor  left  all  his  baggage 
behind  him." 

While  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
faire, a  youn^  Freochman  was  recom- 
mendea  to  him  as  attache  to  an  embas- 
my,  •*  Copy  this  paper  for  me,"  said 
Talleyrand,  throwing  a  memorial  on 
the  table  before  him.  The  memorial 
was  copied.  **  Bah,  what  are  you 
about? "  exclaimed  the  minister,  when 
it  was  done<  ^  I  was  only  drying  the 
ink  with  the  blotting-paper,"  was  the 
writer's  reply.  "Then  you  will  not 
do  for  a  French  embassy,"  said  Ti^l- 
leyrand.  "  Don't  you  know  that  blot- 
tii^-paper  betrays  secrets  ? " 


A  lady,  who  professed  to  be  charm- 
ed with  Talleyrand's  wit*  begged  of 
him  to  write  his  name  in  her  album. 
His  gallantry  could  not  refuse,  and  he 
began  to  write  a  verse.  "Arretez, 
Monseigneur ! "  exclaimed  the  lady, 
•*  it  may  be  very  well  for  inferior  per- 
sons to  write  verses,  but  the  name  of 
TalleyVand  alone  is  enough  to  appear 
in  my  book.  It  is  fame."  He  fixed 
his  keen  eyes  on  the  supplicniing  fair 
one,  and  wrote  his  name,  but  at  the 
very  top  of  the  page.  The  anecdote 
.spread,  and  ail  Paris  laughed  at  the 
happy  evasion  of  perhaps  seeing  his 
name,  in  a  few  days,  signed  to  a  billet 
of  10,000  fran.-s. 

All  this  is  dexterous;  but  what  is 
this  verbal  dexterity  to  the  practical 
skill,  with  which  this  extraordinary 
man  has  contrived  to  baffle  all  the  ca- 
sualties of  thirty  years,  full  of  the  ruin 
of  all  power,  ability,  courage,  and  for- 
tune ?  Here  is  the  survivor  of  the  age 
of  the  Bastile,  the  age  of  the  guillo- 
tine, the  age  of  the  prison  ship,  the  age 
of  the  sword.  Ana  after  baffling  the 
Republic  the  Democracy,  the  Despcv 
tism,  and  the  Restoration,  figures  in 
his  80th  as  the  Ambassador  to  Eng« 
land,  the  Minister  of  France,  and  re- 
tires from  both  offices,  only  to  be  the 
chief  counsellor,  almost  the  coadjutor 
of  the  Kin^.  That  where  the  ferocity 
of  Robespierre  fell,  where  the  sagacity 
of  Napoleon  fell,  where  the  experience 
of  the  Bourbons  fell,  this  one  old  man, 
a  priest  in  a  land  of  daring  spirits, 
where  conspiracy  first,  and  soldier- 
ship after,  were  the  great  naeans  of 
power,  should  survive  all,  succeed  in 
every  thing,  and  retain  his  rank  and 
influence  through  all  change,  is  un- 
nuestionably  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  conduct  exhibited 
in  the  world. 

Profesaional  language  is  often  ex- 
pressive. At  a  review  of  the  London 
volunteers  in  the  time  of  the  threaten- 
ed invasion,  fhe  adjutant  of  one  of  the 
battalions,  who  was  an  undertaker,  ^1- 
loped  up  to  its  commandant,  with, 
"  Sir,  the  lawyer's  corvae  is  before  us. 
As  soon  as  it  moves  otf,  we  shall  take 
up  the  gnmnd.** 

Judge  B— — t  once  an  excellent 
lawyer,  had  begun  for  some  time  to 
talk  rather  too  much  on  the  Bench. 
Somebody  observed  that  he  was  grow- 
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kg  so  old,  that  his  nose  and  chin  were 
likely  to  come  iuto  collision.  ••  Yes," 
said  Kose,  *'  there  have  been  a  grea; 
many  words  between  them  of  late." 

B  ,  the  Chancery  barrister, 
f(Bhned  for  a  solemn  style  <^  talking, 
eame  up  to  Rose,  and  Naid,  ^  My  dear 
fellow,  1  feel  rather  dull  to-day — give 
me  a  pinch  of  your  snuff— it  always 
clears  me." — ♦•  A  pinch,  my  dear  sir," 
said  R.,  ^  yoxk,  should  have  a  6ox." 

A  few  days  alter  Sir  R.  Peers 
speech,  as  a  group  of  barristers  were 
conversing  on  it  in  Westminster  Hall, 
a  gust  of  wind  blew  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows. Campbell,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, who  happened  to  be  pasainff  by, 
looked  peculiarly  startled.  "Poor 
fellow,"  said  one  of  the  group,  **  since 
he  read  the  account  of  the  election  of 
the  Lord  Rector,  he  can't  bear  the 
sound  of  Glas-go." 

A  hvn,  mot  of  Brougham's  has  just 
been  launched.  The  Conservative 
dinners  were  the  topic,  and  some  ob- 
servation was  made  on  the  abundance 
of  the  Tory  tables.  "Oh,"  said 
Brougham,  **all  that  is  merely  a  trick, 
to  show  that  they  will  not  have  a  Bare^ 
hones  Parliament." 

Morrison's  action  against  the  Sun- 
day paper,  for  a  libeJ,  which  called 
bim  a  wholesale  destroyer,  A«.  was 
mentioned  as  giving  a  new  use  to  the 
initials  M.  P.  There  was  M.  P., 
member  of  parliament-— Mathews's 
M.  P.,  manager  of  a  playhouse- 
Morrison's  M.  P.,  maker  of  pills— «nd 
the  newspaper's  M.  P.,  maoufiicturer 
of  poisons. 

'*Let  me  alone,"  said  O'Connell, 
"and  in  five  years  Pll  make  Ireland 
the  first  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."—"  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  Let 
you  alone,  and  in  half  the  time  you'll 
make  England  peerless," 

Green,  the  aeronaut,  some  time 
since,  took  up  his  whole  family  in  his 
balloon.  One  of  our  wits  remarked, 
that  "  thoueh  the  season  was  said  to  be 
backward,  ne  had  never  seen  Cheens 
shoot  up  to  such  a  height  before." — 
"True,^'  said  another,  "but  after 
all,  they  cannot  get  higher  than  the 
eurrenie" 

Old  Georgo  Colman,  now  no  longer 
a  Junior,  was  asked,  a  few  years  aeo, 
why  he  had  given  up  poetry.  The 
<luestion  was,  on  his  objecting  to  write 
in  a  ladv's  album.  lie  opened  the 
page,  and  wrote — 


"  The  mnse  and  I,  ere  yondi  and  fancy  fled, 
Sat  up  toffetber  many  a  night,  no  doubt ; 
But  now  rve  uent  the  poor  old  girl  to  bed, 
The  reason  is,  my  fire  is  going  out  1 " 

Honors  are  sometimes  hereditary  in 
a  lower  degree  than  comes  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Herald's  ofi&ce. 
Among  the  Newmarket  iockeys,  the 
family  of  the  Days  have  been  conspi- 
cuous for  Jiaving  rode  more  matches, 
and  won  more  plates,  than  any  horse- 
racing  dynasty  since  the  days  of  Nim- 
rod.  The  name  exposes  them  a  good 
deal  to  panegyric  which,  however, 
may  be  pardoned,  for  its  rarity  on  the 
course.  "Open  as  Day,  honest  as 
Day,  clear  as  Day,  were  their  natural 
lot;  and  the  facts  of  tlie  case  may 
account  for  their  success  in  those 
races,  which  are  much  more  gene- 
rally decided  in  the  stables  than  at 
the  stand,  as  some  reformers  of  the 
wicked  ways  of  i'arliannent  and  man- 
kind in  general  can  probably  testifjr. 
A  new  scion  of  the  Da/a  has  lateiy 
appeared ;  he  rides  but  five  stone  three 
pounds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
shortest  Day  on  record.  He  was  bom 
at  the  appropriate  period  of  the  winter 
solstice ;  and,  to  the  confusion  of  aU 
chronolo^,  gives  no  prospect  of 
lengthening^  even  at  midsummer. 
His  father,  a  pre-eminent  jockey,  of 
slender  figure,  was  called  i)a7-uc[ht 
His  grandfather,  whom  good  living 
too  suddenly  swelled  into  amplitude  a 
stomach,  was  called  Broad-day. 

A  sailor's  horsemanship  is  proverb- 
ial. It  is  in  the  true  |>rofe8sional  q^» 
and  he  never  feels  himself  at  his  ease, 
but  on  the  mans.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
following  epigram : — 

'  Neptune,  in  anoiant  timea,  we  read, 
To  match  the  olive,  formed  the  ateed : 
The  goddess  miehi  have  long  defied  him 
If  'twere  to  make  a  man  to  ride  bim. 
A  tar  may  sit  a  horse  astride, 
He'll  navigate  the  beast— not  ride." 


The  French  are  louder  than  ever  in 
their  warth  at  the  proposed  allowances 
for  the  younger  branches  of  the  Royal 
fiftmil^.  The  denmnd  seems,  un- 
questionably, most  impolitic  at  this 
moment ;  ajf)d  even  extravagant  at  any 
period.  According  to  the  sc^e  of 
incomes  for  Royal  tamiliee,  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  can  happen 
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to  a  people  is  a  prdlfic  Queen.  Jhe  coald  have  any  right  to  keep  an  Eng- 
Freneh  mother  of  the  tribe  of  Dukes  Iteh  estate,  is  a  question.  But  poor 
and  Princes  actuaUy  thus  becomes  the  Lord  Liverpool  was  made  to  be 
sourceof  a  taxation,  which  has  stirred  puzzled,  unci  he  was  puzzled  accord- 
up  all  the  old  revolutionary  bitterness  mgly.    lie  acceded  to  this  dexterous 


against  the  throne.  The  French, 
among  other  things,  remark,  that  the 
kaoim  expenses  of  the  young  Princes 
are  actually  trifling.  What  then  do 
they  want  with  such  enormous  reve- 
nues? The  young  Duke  of  Orleans 
keeps  up  no  showy  establishment. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Duke 
(^Nemours ;  the  others  are  mere  boys ; 
yet  the  demand  for  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours alone  is  not  much  less  than  a 
revenue .  of  L.100,000  sterling ;  cer- 
tainly ten  times  more  than  any  body 
can  conceive  this  very  young  person 
to  spend. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  something 


proposal.  John  Bull  took  it  for  grant- 
ed  that  the  L.60,()00  was  saved ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  hundreds 
which  the  grounds  might  cost  for 
sweeping ;  and  which  indeed  might  be 
easily  made  up  by  doing  what  his 
Majcaty  of  Belgium  himself  was  said 
to  have  very  regularly  done,  namely, 
selling  the  goosberries  and  currants. 
However,  when  the  Reform  came,  and 
for  the  honor  of  England,  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  the  most  indefatigable  breeder 
of  bulls  in  the  whole  country,  was 
actual  I V  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  such  things  have  been,  a  demand 
was  made,  why  the  savings  of  the 


that  defies  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  L.60i,000  did  not  appear  in  his  bud- 


aceountantship  in  the  expenditure  of 
Princes.  By  the  wise  herein  which 
the  Eoglisfa  Parliament,  in  its  supreme 
wisdom,  made  with  Prince  Leopold 
on  his  marria^  #ith  tho  Princess 
Charlotte,  we  have  had  to  pay  this 
qoiet  Prinoe  L.50,000  sterling  a  year, 
since  1817,  now  just  twenty  years.  A 
million  of  pounds  sterling  to  a  gentle- 
man whose  original  income  was  the 
pay  of  an  Austrian  captain  of  cavalry, 
or  about  five  shillings  a  day !    The 


get?  The  bull-breeder  then  made 
the  astonishing  avowal,  that  there 
were  no  savings  vet.  The  whole 
having  been  emploved  in  paying 
Prince  Leopold's  debts.  The  House 
was  certainly  as  much  astonished  as 
any  set  of  men  could  possibly  be  at 
the  imputation  of  this  taste  for  spend- 
ing on  a  quiet  personage,  whose  style  of 
living  was  of  the  humblest  order,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  have  become 
ironienselv  rich  in  consequence.  How- 


suna  heaped  upon  him  by  the  English   ever.  Lord  Gray  was  then  floating  on 


Exchequer,  one  might  conceive,  would 
have  overwhelmed  him  with  difficul- 
ties as  to  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
But  no;  he  managed  to  bear  the 
weight  of  this  shower  of  gold  with  re- 
markable ease,  ani  though  to  human 
eyes  he  never  spent  hve  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  was  actually  a 
good  deal  laughed  at  for  his  presumed 
parstmony,  the  poor  Prince  professed 
liimeelf  to  be  in  debt,  after  about 
fideen  years'  receipt  of  a  sum  which 


the  full  tide  of  popularity  ;  Lord  Al- 
thorp  was  an  oracle,  the  Whigs  were 
the  national  hope,  and  in  this  reign  of 
nonsense  and  saturnalia  of  patronage, 
the  aflair  passed  muster,  and  the 
Prince  escaped  with  an  admonition, 
not  to  have  so  many  debts  with  so 
little  discoverable  expenditure  in  fu- 
ture. But  we  wait,  with  some  anxiety, 
to  hear  of  the  next  return  of  the  ••Sa- 
vings;" his  Belgian  Majesty's  share 
of  his  very  lucky  bargain,  the  million. 


would  have  purchased  Cobourg  with   bein^,  we  presume,  in  the  hands  of  his 
all     its    Princes    in    open    market.   Belgian  Majesty  to  this  hour. 


All  thb  increased  the  public  wonder. 
Sat  the  pension,  granted  with  such 
tbolhah  prodigality,  was  paid,  against 
man  J  a  remonstrance  from  members 
of  the  legislature ;  until,  on  his  being 
made  King  of  Belgium,  the  decency 


A  long,  remarkable,  clever,  and  ex- 
tremely angry  letter  has  been  address- 
ed in  the  French  papers,  by  a  person 
who  signs  himself  Cornienin,  to  the 
Duke  of  Nemours.  If  the  French 
writers  could  produce  maiiy  perform- 


of  things  required  that  he  should  not  ances  of  this  order,  we  should  no 


l>e  ouite  so  visibly  a  pensioner  of  Eng- 
land. On  this  his  Belsrian  Malosty 
vrrote  a  note  to  Lord  Liverpooly  re- 
signing bis  L.50;OOO  a  ye&u  with  the 
exception  of  whatever  might  be  neces- 
sary for  keening  up  the  grounds  of  are  noost  Bmpljr  paid,  there  remains  a 
01a!remoDt     Uow   a    foreign  King  vast  surplus  whicn  there  seems  no  way 


longer  complain  of  their  grave  fadeure 
and  intolerable ,  vapidities. 

After  going  through  a  long  list  of 
royal  allowances,  in  which  he  shows, 
that  even  when  the  ostensible  expens 
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of  spending,  he  i)roceeds  to  state  what 
might  be  done  with  the  value  of  Ram- 
bouillet,  the  appanage  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  settle  on  the  young  Duke. 
This  estate,  he  says,  would  bring  forty 
millions  of  francs  in  the  market. 

With  those  forty  millions,  Prinoe, 
you  mi^ht  establish  public  libraries  in 
thirty-eight  communes  of  Prance — 
you  might  found  12,000  sempstress 
schools  for  your  young  country  womeq 
— you  might  defray  the  establishment 
of  10,000  asylums  for  young  Children 
— you  might  open  free  asylums  for  the 
aged  of  both  sexes  in  850  cities^— you 
might  save  from  dying  of  hunger,  for 
two  months  of  the  winter,  30,000 
workmen  —  you  might  found  in  the 
provinces  5000  schools  for  young 
females— you  might  give  for  five  years 
pensions  of  100  francs  to  5000  wound- 
ed soldiers— you  might  endow  250  pro- 
fessorships of  the  sciences  for  the  gra- 
tuitous  instruction  in  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts of  France— wjth  the  forty  mil- 
lions, lent  to  respectable  and  solid 
companies,  you  might  cover  France 
with  canals,  embanked  roads,  bridges, 
fountains,  r  i  railroads.  Works  to 
the  value  of  400  millions  would  be 
produced.  With  the  forty  millions, 
Huninguen,  the  great  frontier  fortress, 
might  oe  rebuilt  as  a  barrier  against 
Austria  and  Prussia— with  the  forty 


millions  an  army  of  50^000  men  might 
be  maintained  for  a  yoar  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  1 

This  is  certainly  a  forcible  view<^ 
the  follies  of  national  expenditure  upoQ 
a  young  person,  whose  family  are 
already  the  richest  in  Europe.  Horse - 
racing,  gaming,  and  an  establishment 
of  Opera  dancers  are  the  general  con- 
trivances of  rouhs  in  the  French  cafMtal 
to  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  opu- 
lence.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
young  Duke  is  charged  with  any  of 
those  offences.  And  if  not,  the  ques- 
tion, of  all  others  the  most  natural  is 
how  he  could  contrive  to  qpend  this 
huge  income  ?  It  is  eminently  unfor- 
tunate for  the  quiet  of  France  to  find 
this  new  cause  of  royal  unpopulari^ 
Eo  readily  supplied.  It  is  no  less  un- 
fortunate for  ilie  honor  of  kings  to 
find  the  habit  of  craving  so  stroo^y 
exemplified  in  the  most  trembling 
throne  of  Europe.  Let  the  holdeis 
of  authority  learn  to  be  as  dienified  as 
they  are  high,  and  they  would  take  a 
large  stride  to  security.  But  the  first 
thing  that  forfeits  the  respect  of  a 
people  for  a  monarch  is  to  find  hhn 
meanr  to  see  that  wealth  only  makes 
him  covetous,  and  that  he  teaches  hm 
foolish  family  to  run  the  risk  of  fol- 
lowing his  example. 


IDLENESS. 


BT  THE  SZETCHEB. 

Mt  faithful  do^ !  unwonl  to  hunt  for  prey. 
Thy  only  business,  for  thy  master's  sake, 
With  up-prick*d  cars,  and  wary  eye,  to  make 
Observance  sure,  lest  danger  cross  his  way. 
Unhurt  did  busy  insects  round  thee  play ; 
The  little  wren  scarce  rustled  in  the  brake 
To  shun  thee.    Thou  wert  watchful  and  awake 
To  naught  but  duty  then,  good  honest  Tray. 
But  now,  in  sunny  safety  where  we  lie, 
Thou  snappest  up  the  sportive  files  that  pass. 
I  check'd  reproof,  and  self-reproved  was  I ; 
For  my  hand  held  shorn  flowers  and  uptorn  grass. 
"  To  work,"  said  I, "  we  both  were  harmless  then : 
Idleness  makes  all  tyrants— dogs  and  men." 
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CHimoH  Mirsio,  and  OTEBE  PABOOBULLS. 
m  ▲  LBTTXB  FBOIf  ▲  CVEATB  TO  HI8  FBIBlfl). 


I  HiABTTLT  wish,  mj  dear  Eusebius^ 
that  the  Bishops  in  their  goodness  and 
piety,  would  regulate  many  little  pa- 
rochial matters,  which  failing  upon 
the  minor  and  less  admitted  authority 
of  rectors  and  Yicars,  and  particularly 
curates,  to  put  in  good  order,  raise  a 
wonderful  opposition.    The  difficulty 
of  interfering  with  the  wishes  and 
habits  of  men  whom  you  daily  meet, 
and  who  may  personally  amie  points 
with  you,  and  thereby  surely  take  of- 
fence, is  very  j^eat.    But  tho  unseen 
power  of  the  bishop— the  mandate  that 
comes  under  Episcopal  seal  (the  larger 
the  more  imposing),  and  couched  per- 
haps in  part  in  elegant  phraseology, 
which  is,  where  not  quite  intelligible, 
taken  for  a  mystery ;  and  the  impos- 
sibility, in  general  obscure  country 
parishes,  of  the  malecontents  encoun- 
tering a  bishop  in  argument,  all  this 
telb  against  any  particular  grieyance 
with  powerftil  deKrision.    I  speak  not 
here   of  parishes   of  consideration, 
where  there  are  many  gentry,  and  the 
inhabitants  are   senerally  well   in- 
formed,  but  of  such  merely  rural  par- 
ishes, taken  possessbn  of,  as  it  were, 
tinie  out  of  mind  by  small  formers, 
and  a  large  population  of  laborers. 
There  are  very  many  of  these  in  the 
kingdom.    In  the  old  and  easy  way  of 
repose,  and  taking  things  just  as  you 
find  them,  they  are  very  comfortable 
lesting-idaces  for  the  indolent,  or  the 
young  curate  satisfied  with  f^w  pleas- 
ures, and  those  mostly  out  of  the 
parisfa. 

The  easy  slipping  and  glMing  into 
ene  of  these  ancient  **  settlements,** 
with  an  improved  stipend,  and  no 
greater  liability  to  personal  inspectton 
and  questioninp  than  is  incurred  by 
annual  archioiaoonal  and  triennial 
Epiaoopal  visitations,  is  Justly  a  matter 
ei  self-congratulation  to  the  unambi- 
tions  "inferior  clergy"  fas  we  are 
called  for  distinction,  and  to  obtain 
respect  among  our  very  ignorant  par- 
ishioiiers,  whose  vocabulary  may  not 
contain  words  of  six  syllables).  We 
take  possession  of  house  and  orchard, 
fees  and  flock,  if  not  with  a  patri- 
archal, with  a  classic  filing,  and  quote 
our  Virgil  for  the  last  time— 


"Bt  undem  antiqius  cunrtmn  allabimar 
oris." 

Poor  curates!  the  "working  clergy" 
— ^for  we  must  most  of  us  worfc— we 
are  not,  and  cannot  all  be  so  easily 
satisfied  as  these  quoters  of  Virgil,  the 
unencumbered  with  thought  or  family. 
A    London    gentleman's  ^  eentieman, 
whose  delicate  health  required  coun- 
try air,  sought  the  official  situation  of 
butler  to  the  squire  of  a  parish  not  far 
from  mine.    His  manners  were  gen- 
teel— his  views  moderate— he  took  ha 
two  glasses  of  Madeira  a-day.    **  And 
your  wages!"   quoth   the   squire.— 
"My  salarv,''  said  he,  with  an  em- 
phasis,  ••  only  eighty  guineas."  Squire. 
"Considering,  sir,  that  the  country 
agrees  with  your  health,  and  you  take 
but  two  glasses  c€  Madeira  a-day,  I 
think  your  salary  Is  not  very  mode- 
rate ;  there  are  many  of  the  •  inferior 
clergy'  in  this  neighborhood  that  have 
not  so  much."— "Ah!  sir,"  quoth  the 
invalid,  "I  have  often  heard  of  that 
unfortunate  class  of  gentlemen,  and 
(putting  his  delicate  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  bending  with  an  air  of  con- 
descension) I  pity  them  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart."    Now,  this  was 
well-bred  pity,  engendered  doubtless 
by  two  glasses  of  Madeira  a-day  upon 
a  sickly  and  nervous  temperament. 
But  the  robust  \'ulgar,  better  formed 
for  beadles  than  sympathy,  look  upon 
the"  inferior  clergy"  with  quite  anotner 
eye  and  attitude.    A  clerical  friend, 
who,  while  in  town;  was  engaged  to 
officiate  in  the  absence  of  the  rector, 
was  thus  accosted  by  the  clerk  on 
his  entry  in  the  vestryroom.    "  Well, 
sir,  are  you  the  gentleman  asfrtache$^ 
or  the  man  as  reads  ?"    Nay,  my  own 
poor  clerk,  who  for  fifty  weeks  m  the 
year  is  a  humble  docile  drudge,  with 
simply  a  little  excusable  indented  af- 
fectation and  conceit  in  minor  matters, 
inherited— for  his  father  was  clerk  bo- 
fore  him — always  puts  on  more  femil- 
iarity  immediately  after  Uie  two  weeks 
in  the  year  that  the  rector  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  parish^  leaving  his 
blessinff  in  his  sermon,  and  taking 
away  the  tithes  in  his  pocket.    It  was 
after  one  of  these  periodical  visits  I 
stood  in  the  churchyard ;  a  man  in  a 
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fustiaD  jacket  passed  us,  nodding  fa- 
miliarly to  my  clerk.  ••Who  is  that  1" 
said  L— '•A  brother  officer  of .  otirt," 
quoth  he,  ••  clerk  of ." 

••John,"  said  I  to  hin  one  day,  ••! 
must  take  you  quietly  to-morrow,  or 
next  day,  into  the  church,  and  teach 
you  to  read,  and  make  the  responses 
belter,  and  quite  in  another  way." — 
•♦  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  •♦  if  I  were  to  read 
just  luce  you,  there  would'nt  be  a  bit 
of  ditference  between  us." 

This  is  a  long  parenthesis,  so,  to  re- 
turn to  the  first  sentence.  I  heartily 
wish  the  bishops  would. assist  us  with 
their  authority  where  we  cannot  moye 
but  to  our  prejudice.  And  I  really 
know  nothing  belter,  or  toothing  worse, 
OD  which  they  may  try  their  hands, 
than  country  parish  music;  and  if 
they  were  to  extend  it  to  all  parishes 
it  would  not  be  amiss,  for  the  Psalms 
of  King  David  are  not  always  thought 
good  enough  every  where,  and  aresu- 

Eerseded  by  mamby-pamby  mawkish 
ymns,  of  which  I  could  furnish  some 
specimens,  but  I  will  not,  for  I  do  not 
think  them  all  proper.  Now,  in  our 
rural  parishes,  what  can  possibly  be 
worse  than  the  music,  and  what  more 
difficult  to  remedy,  and  yet  preserve 
harmony  7  Singers  were  ever  noto- 
rious for  loving  to  have  things  their 
own  way;  ask  them  to  perform  any 
thing,  tbtey  are  dumb — there  is  no  end 
to  it  when  tbeybegin  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. ••  Omnibus  hoc  vUium  est  can- 
ioribusy  But  religious  singers  aro  of 
all  the  most  given  to  sudden  discords. 
They  imagine  the  whole  congregaiion 
assembled  but  to  hear  them;  one  of 
them  told  me  with  pride,  that  it  was 
the  only  part  of  the  service  during 
which  no  one  y/BA  asleep.  Warming 
upon  the  subject,  he  added.  That  he 
had  authority  for  saying,  the  singers 
in  the  Jewish  Church  had  precedence 
of  all  other  officials,  and  performed  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  service,  as 
was  clear  from  the  Psalms,  ••  The 
singers  ro  before,  and  the  minstrels 
(which  ne  took  to  mean  ministers) 


follow  af^er."  Now,  the  conceit  of 
country  musicians  is  intolerable — ^what 
I  chiefly  complain  of  is  their  anthems. 
Every  bumpkin  lias  his  favorite  solo, 
and,  oh  I  the  murder,  the  profiuiQtkNi ! 
If  there  be  ears  devout  in  the  congre- 
gation, how  must  they  ache !  These 
anthems  should  positively  be  forbidden 
by  authority.  A  half  a  cfozen  ignorant 
conceited  fellows  stand  up;  with  a 
,  falsehood  to  begin  with,  they  profess 
to  sing  ••to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God,"  but  it  is  manifestly  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  John  Jenes,  Peter 
Hussey,  Philip  White,  John  Stobes, 
Timothy  Prun,  and  John  Pride.  Then, 
when  they  are  unaninoous,  their  una- 
nimity is  wonderful,  as  all  may  know 
who  remember  in  full  choir  clarionett 
bass,  and  bassoon  assisting.  '•Sooie 
put  their  trust  in  Charrots,  and  some 
m  Orses,  but  we  will  remember,"  ^lc. 
In  our  gallerjT  there  was  a  tenor  voice 
that  was  particularly  disagreeable;  it 
had  a  perpetual  yap  yap  m  it,  a  hooh 
as  if  it  went  round  a  corner ;  he  had  a 
very  odd  way,  of  which  certainly  be 
did  not  ••keep  the  noMeu  tenor.'^ 
Then  not  only  every  one  sings  as  loud 
as  he  can  bawl,  but  cheeks  and  elbows 
are  at  their  utmost  effi:>rtfl,the  bassoon 
vieing  with  the  clarionet,  the  goose- 
stop  of  the  clarionet  with  the  tmnoon 
— ^it  is  Babel  whh  the  addition  of  the 
beasts.  By  the  bye  it  was  a  good  hit 
of  Coleridge's,  ii  was  the  ••  loud  bas- 
soon that  suspended,  and  almost  breke 
the  charm  tnat  bound  the  weddti^- 

guest  to  the  Ancient  Mariner's  tale." 
peaking  of  that  audacious  tustrument* 
a  misnomer  was  not  inappropriate,  if 
transferred  to  the  player.  A  net^ 
bor  met  a  clown  gping  from  his  own 
parish  church  to  mine.  ,**  Why,  John," 
said  he,  ••  what  takes  you  this  way  V* 
— ••!  do  go,"  quoth  John,  '*to  church 
to  hear  the  Baboons."*  If  the  derjnr- 
man  happens  not  to  be  musical,  tie 
whole  choir  hold  him  in  contempt— 
but  if  he  make  attempts  occaaiocMdly 
to  join  and  do  his  best,  pleased  with 
the  compliment,  they  will  spare  him-* 


*  Hs  iBTsriablv  retds  Cheberimt  tnd  Sepherimi^  and  moit  uneqaivMaUy,  "I  an  a 
Lbn  to  my  motber'fl  childrea,"  and  really  ne  sofneuiaea  looks  not  unlike  one.  Thia 
remiuds  me  of  a  clergyman  I  knew»  a^^  a^,  now  dead  many  yaara.  an  amiaUa 
excellent  man,  who  went  by  the  name  of  The  Lion— he  waa  so  like  one.  He  had,  too,  a 
manner  of  ehakine  hb  head  at  you  in  coming  into  a  room,  that  waa  quite  fHghtiot  I 
have  often  heard  him  tell  the  following  anecdote  of  himsetf :  He  had  to  petidon  Lord 
Chancellor  Tfaurlow  for  the  transfer  of  a  poor  couatnr  Crown  living  from  an  unde 
to  himaelf.    Aeoordingly,  the  simple  man  waited  on  the  Lord  Chancellor.    He  heeid  eki 
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As  thus— one  wishing  to  put  the  choir 
in  Eood  humor,  had  the  hypocrisy  to 
applaud  their  e^orts  to  the  principal 
nnger,  who  replied,  pulling  up  his 
waistband   and    looking  satisfaction, 
••  Pretty  well  for  that,  sir ;  but  dang 
it,  we  didn't  quite  put  off  the  stephany 
(symphony)  ;  does  your  parson  singr' 
— ^"  A  do  mumbljr  a  bit."    Now,  tnis 
was  meant  to  let  him  down  easy ;  it  was 
neither  praise  nor  quite  contempt,  but 
one  qualified   with  the  other.     But 
could  I  put  before  you  their  books- 
could  you  read  or  hear  what  they  do 
sine,  especially  on  occasions  such  as 
weddings,  funerals,  and  some  festival 
days  when  they  do  take  the  liberty  of 
an  ad  libitum,  and  outrun  quite  Juns 
David  with  a  vengeance,  you  would 
laugh  heartily  Tor  an  hour  or  two :  and 
as  tnat  might  be  construed  into  throw- 
ing ridicule  on  the  church,  I  will  not 
five  you  the  opportunity,  but  I  will, 
7  one  anecdote,  show  you  that  they 
are  not  very  nice  in  their  selection. 
An  old  singer  who  had  vociferated 
from  boyhood  past  his  threescore  years 
and  ten,  wishing  to  keep  up  the  asto* 
nishment  of  the  congregation  to  the 
last,  asked  a  young  mdy  to  give  him 
acme  new   tubes.      In  a  frolicsome 
mood  she  played  him  the  common 
80Dg,  *«In  a  cottare  near  a  wood.*' 
The  old  man  wais  delighted,  requested 
words  and  music  to  be  given  him  — it 
was  done— and  night  and  day  was  he 
at  it.    And  how  do   you   tkink  he 
adapted  it  to  the  church  1    You  shall 
hear ;  and  would  you  had  heard  him, 
and  seen  }kifi»— his  flourishes  and  his 
attitudes— the  triumph  of  music  over 
age !    Thus,  then,  he  adapted  it,  sing. 
iDg,  «In  a  cottage  neur  a^ood." 

**  Love  and  Laura,  ma'am,  aint  Scrip- 
toral— €uid  must  make  it  Scriptaral— 

**  Love  and  Lazarus  still  are  mine." 
**  Risttm  ieneaiisJ*    Never  was  love 
so  joined.    But  what  will  you  sajr  to 
the  charms  of  Lazarus  1    Impossible 
— no — it  is  even  sa    Thus, 

**  Lassnn,  oh,  my  chamung  fiur. 

Kooewi*  Laxanu  can  compare." 
^ladgiag  from  the  specimen,  you  wifl 
not  th^nk  it  safe  to  request  apeep  into 
Jkis  hook.  But  do  you  mink  any  piety. 


aiid  devotion,  proof  affainst  risibility, 
with  sucb  an  ally  as  Lazarus  anthem* 
ized  with  love  in  a  church  gallery  ? 
I  am  sure  none  of  the  oongreeation 
could  have  slept  after  that,  with  the 
affeUuoto  and  tne  con  spirito  in  th^ 
ears ;  and  had  that  been  sung  last  Sun- 
day ,instead  of  the  funeral  hymn,  a  com- 
pilation from  •*  Death  and  the  Lady" 
and  the  90th  Ftalm,  we  shouldn't  have 
been  disturbed  as  we  were,  for  the  me- 
lancholy drone  had  set  a  great  portion 
of  the  congregation  to  sleep  before  I 
had  given  out  the  text.  A  ereat  &t 
fourteen-year  (Ad  farmer's  dau^^r 
had  seated  herself,  with  three  sisters 
and  a  little  brother,  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion on  the  descending  sciede. 
Thc^  were  of  the  **  Nid  noddin'  at  our 
house  at  hame  family."  A  nodding 
Indeed  they  had  of  it ;  the  biff  one  lost 
her  balance,  fell  against  the  sister, 
that  sister  against  the  other,  then  the 
other,  and  then  the  boy,  and  down 
they  all  went  on  the  floor  of  the  pew, 
like  a  pack  of  cardsr-one,  indeed* 
heavy  with  her  own  weight,  the  rest 
with  additional.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  parish  choirs,  I  must  mentioa 
one  situation  in  which  you  have  it  in 
perfection.  Did  you  ever  attend  a 
parish  club  ?  I  assure  you,  if  you  are 
once  a  curate,  and  aim  at  decent  po« 
pularity  that  you  may  do  good,  jrou 
must  not  refbse  the  invitation,  which 
is  given  with  much  cerenxmy,— nay, 
more,  you  must  carve  the  matton,  and 
the  beef,  and  the  veal,  sit  at  the  end 
of  a  long  table,  dose  by  the  door, 
yourself  the  only  opnosing  barrier  to 
the  fume,  heat,  ana  tobacco-smoke, 
whidi  rushes  for  an  exit  thereto.  But 
it  is  of  the  music  I  wish  to  speak. 
On  tiieseooeasions,  there  is  a  junction 
of  parish  bands ;  and  when,  dfter  din- 
ner,  to  do  honor  to  yourself  as  a 
guest  and  the  club,  ther  are  «U  pack- 
ed in  one  room,  not  a  laree  one,  with 
scarcely  space  toexercise  tneir  elbows, 
which  makes  them  more  strenuous  at 
the  blowing;  and  when  they  set  to 
work  with  a  twenty  musicians'  power 
of  lungs  and  instruments,  all  striving 
for  the  mastery,— when  you  hear,  you 
will  be  convinced  that  it  was  a  pecu- 
liar tyranny  in  the  Kins  of  Babylon, 
to  make  all  people  and  nations  fidl 


T^iarlow  roar  out  (as  his  name  waa  annoanced).  "  Show  him  m."  In  he  walks,  shaking 
Hmm  head  as  usual  and  looking  very  like  a  lion.  Taurlow  immediately  cried  ooL  "  Show  him 
o-oi,"  addinff,  with  an  oath,  mor$mto^  "  I  never  aaw  auch  an  ugly  man  in  my  file."  But  he 
^sve  him  what  he  wanteds 
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down  ftnd  worship  him,  at  **  the  sound 
of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut, 
psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music."  For  if  Orpheus  is  feigned  to 
luive  uprooted  inanimate  trees,  and 
made  immovable  things  nx)ve,  so  would 
such  wondrous  powers  have  a  contrary 
effdd  on  things  animate  and  movable, 
of  making  them  stand  stock-still  with 
astonishment  and  confusion.  As  far 
as  I  can  observe,  cornet,  dulcimer,  and 
sackbut  are  an  antidote  to  worship. 
In  an  argument  upon  the  never-end- 
ing subject,  excepting  the  self- worship 
of  the  performers,  the  relative  merits 
of  the  sister  arts,  Music,  Poetry,  and 
PaiBting,  an  ingenious  friend  quaintly 
observed,  that  music  was  very  well, 
but  for  the  fioue.  With  the  remem- 
brance of  the  parish  club  salute  upon 
me,  I  perfectly  agree  with  him. 
Shakspeare  must  have  witnessed  some* 
thing  of  th<9  kind,  when  he  put  into 
Lear's  mouth,  <*Blow,  winos,  and 
crack  your  cheeks.'*  I  have  often 
wondered  al  the  fact,  that  fhrmers  and 
agricultural  laborers  are,  more  than 
any  other  class  of  persons,  subject  to 
deafness.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
before  that  it  might  arise  from  Paro- 
chial Music. 

I  have  pointed  out  a  case  in  which 
bishops  may  iofierfbre,  and  do  not, 
I  will  mention  one  where  they  do 
and  should  not.  They  should  not 
make  any  part  of  the  parishoners 
sques  upon  the  conduct  ot  their  der- 
flnrman;  mutual  mistrust  is  engeo- 
dered  thereby,  and  no  little  hypo- 
crisy, and  tlie  clergyman  degraded. 
It  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
parish  will  conaplain,  if  there  be  need  ; 
Dot  do  not  let  circulars  be  sent  to  John 
Stiles  and  Peter  Pipes,  churchwardens, 
and  Joseph  Budget  overseer,  to  report 
kow  the  clergyman  conducts  himself: 
for  ten  to  one  but  this  triumvirBte  will 
think  higher  of  themselves  than  of  their 
''spiritual  pastor  and  master,"  to 
whom  their  set-aside  Catechism  taught 
them  **  to  submit,"  with  the  admirable 
addition,  "to  hurt  nobody  by  word 
nor  deed."  If  there  must  needs  be  an 
overseer,  let  it  be,  as  the  name  implies, 
EpiicopuMj  the  Bi&diop.  There  is  a 
story  of  Archbishop  Usher,  that  he 
went  about  and  visited  his  clergy  un- 
expectedly, and  saw  how  they  were 
eniplo^ed,  and  how  their  flocks  fared. 
It  is  said,  ttiat  on  one  occasion  he  went 
in  disguise,  and  begged  alms  at  the 
curate^s  house.  The  curate  was  out 
upon  his  duty;  but  his  prudent  wife 


soundly  lectured  the  old  man,  though 
she  gave  him  relief.  ''For  shame 
old  man^  at  these  years  to  go  begging  I 
these  are  not  the  iKual  fruits  of  an  hon- 
est, industrious,  and  godly  life.  Tell 
me,  old  man,  how  many  cororoand- 
ments  are  there  ?"  The  old  man,  whh 
seeming  confusion,  stammered  out, 
"Eleven."— "I  thought  so,"  said 
she;  "go  thy  ways  old  man  ;  and 
here,  take  this  book  with  thee,  and 
learn  thy  catechism ;  and  when  next 
time  you  are  asked,  say  ten."  The 
Archbishop  took  his  departure,  and 
had  it  formally  announced,  that  be 
shouldpreachthenext  day  in  the  parish 
diurch.  The  nsoming  canoe;  little 
thought  the  good  woman  that  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  old  almsbeggar,  till 
he  gave  his  text  and  comment.  A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you* 
that  you  love  one  another."  "Itsbould 
seem,"  begins  the  sermon,  "by  this 
text,  that  there  are  "  Eleven  ComuMukU 
mente.' "  The  old  man  was  reooffnised, 
and  the  curate's  wife  acknowledged, 
with  some  shame  to  herself,  that  there 
was  another,  and  a  new  commandment. 

Now,  how  shall  I  apply  this,  but  by 
recommending  the  bishops,  instead  of 
sending  round  printed  circulars  of  in- 
quiry, to  go  themselves  and  preach 
from  the  same  text,  and  thus,  instead 
of  encouraging  dissent,  teach  both  pas- 
tors and  tl^  flocks  "to  love  one  ano- 
ther." 

It  would  seem  that  the  clerical  sa- 
turnalia are  arrived,  and  that  I  ooeUL 
not  wait  a  moment,  but  muat  unpack 
Uie  burden  of  my  complninta,  and 
throw  them  at  my  betters ;  for,  in 
truth,  my  dear  Eusebius,  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  that  I  sat  down  to  reply  to 
your  very  ^ve  letter.  It  is  your  ae- 
rious  intention,  you  say,  to  enter  holy 

orders ;  and  that  the  curacy  of 

is  offerad  to  you  as  a  title.  Yon  wi^ 
to  know  my  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
patibility, both  of  your  temper  and 
turn  of  mind,  .for  the  sacred  office? 
You  are  now  twenty-eight  years  of 
age ;  I  know  you  are  free  from  aH 
mercenary  views  (and  God  he^p  tte 
honesty  of  those  who  would  ooostne 

the  taiong  the  curacy  of into  a 

mercenary  act).    I  know,  as  joa  say* 

?ou  have  no  interest  in  the  ChmcL 
our  object  is  to  devote  sincerely  to 
the  profession  ^n  ardent  enthusiastk: 
mind ;  and,  according  to  your  gifts,  to 
do  good.  But,  my  dear  Eusebius,  we 
are  not  all  what  we  would  be,  and 
o^n  ourselves  oyerlook  some  trifling 
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disqualificatioDfl,  when  our  seal  urges 
us  to  attain  the  aocompUshoient  of 
great  things.  There  is  m  you,  then, 
believe  me,  a  spice  of  genius,  that  for 
want  of  eariy  direction  to  any  one 
pursuit,  has  mixed  itself  with  every 
thing  you  undertake — and,  excuse  me, 
if  I  say,  somewhat  whimsically.  When 
I  say  genius,  I  am  not  showing  that 
you  are  poet,  painter,  or  musician,  nor 
any  other  er  or  icktn ;  but  you  might 
have  been  any  of  these.  The  genius 
within  you,  then,  for  lack  of  regular 
employment,  has  sported  and  gambled 
with  your  ideas,  and,  like  an  idle  imp, 
furnished  you  oil  with  very  inappropri- 
ate ones.  On  the  most  grave  occasions 
have  I  observed  you  in  vain  try  to  set 
aside  obtrusive  pleasantries,  and 
buckle  your  mind  to  the  matter  of  fact. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  you,  above 
all  men  living,  with  ievity—Hhe  hymboi 
of  a  weak  head  and  unfeeling  heart. 
With  you,  all  Nature's  sympathies  are 
alive  and  active.  How  shall  I  describe 
your  peculiarity  ?— you  have  a  spioe 
of  Yorjck  in  you.  You  will  be  per- 
petually  misunderstood ;  and  from  the 
uncontrollable  sportiveness  of  your 
own  fancy,  never  give  yourself  lime  to 
imderstand  and  manage  t|;^e  opinions 
and  tempers  of  others,  with  which 
your  own  must  be  brought  in  conflict. 
Your  ready  perception  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  your  irresistible  propensity 
to  laugh,  and  speak  according  to  your 
buroor,  offer  serious  obstacles  in  the 
wav  of  the  good  you  would  do.  You 
will  say,  the  solemnity  of  religion  will 
protect  you.  Believe  it  not.  If  you 
could  prescribe  and  limit  the  solemn!- 

2»  it  would  ^  but  your  solemnity  is  not 
1  the  world's  solemnity ;  and  ivith 
eren  religious  things,  and  in  religious 
offices,  are  mixed  up  the  ridiculous 
and  the  disgusting. «  We  need  indeed 
daily,  we,  the  working  clergy,  pa- 
tience, charity,  and  forbearance — to 
keep  in  abeyance  our  own  feelings, 
tastes,  and  even  understanding,  that 
we  may  thoroughly  enter  into  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to 
do.  But,  mv  dear  Eusebius,  can  you 
do  this  7 — ^I  fear  not.  I  know  well  the 
curacy  you  are  offered;  it  is  a  wild 
place.  The  people  say  of  it,  that  it 
I  the  last  that  was  made,  and  there 
;  not  enough  of  good  materials  left 
does  appear,  in  truth,  be  it  spoken 
with  reverence,  a  heaven-forgetting 
and  heaTen4brf(otten  place.  With 
aome  few  exceptions  of  a  higher  cast, 


and  who  do  not  think  the  less  highly 
of  themselves,  but  will  think  less  high- 
ly of  you,  and  not  relish  your  being 
above  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest, 
your  parishioners  will  de  very  small 
farmers  and  laborers,  the  latter  in  all 
respecte  by  far  4he  best ;  the  former, 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  with  a  pride  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  and  extreme  dul- 
ness  of  understanding.  Now,  judge 
for  yourself.  But  it  will  not  be  anms 
if  1  look  over  my  diary  ;  and  remem- 
her  that  it  will  tell  of  occurrences  in 
a  parish  veiy  superior  in  intellectual 
advancement  to  that  which  you  pur- 
pose to  be  the  scene  of  your  labor  of 
love.  I  shall  omit  dates,  and  not  sepa- 
rate  from  the  extracts  my  comments, 
by  marking  anything  ns  quotation 
from  my  commonplace-book  or 
diary. 

"  Marria^. — How  very  liffhtly  peo- 
pie  think  of  marriages  when  they  make 
them,  whatever  they  may  do  after- 
wards ;  and  many  e.<amples  are  there 
then  of  the  evil  and  the  good — the 
*  better'  and  the  worse.  I  had  been 
called  upon,  in  the  absence  of  my 
friend  B-- — ,  to  marry  a  couple  in  the 
little  town  of .  After  I  nad  mar- 
ried this  couple,  a  very  dirty  pair  of- 
fered themselves— a  chimney-sweep- 
er, in  his  usual  dress  and  black  face, 
and  a  woman  about  fifty. — What  could 
possess  them  to  nrutrry  1  The  man  ran 
off  AxMn  the  church  door  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  over,  as  fast  as  he  could 
run ;  the  woman  took  a  contrary  di- 
rection. As  I  was  on  horsebaek,  I 
overtook  her ;  she  had  a  rabble  after 
her,  and,  seeing  mc,  pointed  mo  out, 
and  hurraing,  » There's  the  man  that 
ha'  done  it— there's  the  man  that 
ha'  done  it ! '  Unused  to  such  salu- 
tations, and  not  knowing  if  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  place,  and  fearing  a 
wrong  construction  as  to  what  1  bad 
done,  I  rode  away  somewhat  faster 
than  some  think  consistent  with  cleri- 
cal regulations.  It  is  astonishing 
how  ill  understood  are  even  the  words 
of  the  marriage-service.  It  is  in 
vain  you  explain.  It  is  nearly  al- 
ways, For  •  1  thee  endow,' « I  thee  and 
thou,'  and  the  Holy  Ordinance  is  fired 
out  of  their  mouths  as  if  it  were  a 
piece  of  cannon. — How  should  it  be 
otherwise?  they  never  heard  of  the 
word  before.  But  I  cannot  excuse 
them  not  practising  before  hand  the 
putting  on  the  ring,  which  is  almost 
invariably /orcei)  on— the  man's  thumb 
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wetted  ID  his  mouth,  and  the  fat  fia- 
ser  squeezed,  and  the  riuff  finally 
forced  down  with  the  naiL  They 
take,  *  To  have  and  to  hold '  so  lite- 
rally, that,  haying  once  the  ring  on 
and  the  f  nger  held,  they  never  know 
when  to  let  go^ 
**  I  said,  i  cannot  tell  why  the  cou- 

gles  that  marry,  should  marry.  Now, 
ere  is  an  instance  of  a  reason  being 
given ;  and  it  being  a  rare  thing,  and 
a  rare  reason,  it  ought  to  be  noted. 
Very  recently,  bluff  big  farmer  M— — 
told  me  he  was  to  be  married  such  a 
day.  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  I 
had  buried  his  wife  but  a  very  few 
months.  He  was  a  stout,  big  widower, 
near  sixty,  with  lungs  louder  than  any 
Stentor,  and  very  irritable.  He  saw 
I  was  surprised,  and  took  fire,  and  lite- 
rally  roared,  *  Why,  now,  what  be  I 
to  do  ?  I  got  vive  cows  to  calve,  and 
Dobodv  to  look  ater  'em.'  Foolish 
man,  tnought  I,  and  I  remembered  the 
passage — *  How  shall  a  man  have  un« 
derstanding  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks 1 ' — *  And  pray,'  said  I,  to  the 
bride  elect,  as  I  met  her  soon  after 
this,  *  what  may  be  your  reason  1 ' 
She  was  a  widow,  and,  like  an  old 
bird,  was  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff. 
She  looked  very  grave  and  business- 
like, and  replied, '  There  is  a  widow- 
hood  on  the  estate.' 

'*  One  had  practised  the  ceremony 
beforehand — he  was  a  deaf  man,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  had  taken  the  wrong 
leaf;  and  tfeing  asked  if  he  woul(£ 
'  forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  only 
unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live ; '  and  being  nudged  to  answer, 
repeated  the.  response  trom  the  Order 
of  Baptisms.  *I  renounce  them  all.' 

**  There  is  a  very  curious  custom 
here,  of  ringing  the  weddine-peal  for 
all  who  die  unmarried.  They  are 
then  supposed  to  be  married  like  St. 
Catharine.  Is  this  a  remnant  of  Pop- 
ish practices!!  I  was  shocked  the 
other  day  at  an  instance  in  which  this 
ceremony  was  performed.  A  wretch- 
ed <^d  creature  died  in  the  poor- 
house  ;  it  is  true  she  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  her  son  attended  her  funeral. 
She  had,  in  truth,  lived  a  sad  life,  but 
was  a  St.  Catharine  in  her  death ;  and 
oh !  abused,  insulted,  virgin  purity  ! 
she  was  now  the  bride,  and  had  her 
marriag^peal.  How  strange  it  is, 
that  the  people  themselves  do  not  see 
the  insult  to  all  virtue ;  the  mockery, 
ond  the  silliness  of  this. 

••  CfcriK«n«v«.— They  tell  ol  Bish- 


op  Porteous,  that  he  had  an  utter  aver- 
sion to  long  names,  and  fine  names, 
and  more  than  one  name.  That  be- 
ing called  upon,  when  a  parish  priest, 
to  christen  a  poor  man's  child,  Tho- 
mas Timothy,  he  dipped  his  finger 
hastily  in  the  basin,  cut  the  matter 
and  the  names  bhort,  and  christened 
the  child  <Tom  Tit'  The  fashion  is 
now  running,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  to  fine  names — Bettys,  Sallya^ 
Sukeys,  Nannys,  are  all  gone  ;~a^ 
apropoM  upon  Nanny,  I  have  seen  the 
beautiful  old  ballad,  *0  Kanny  wilt 
thou  gang  with  me,'  adapted  to  mod- 
em elegance  thus, '  Amelia,  will  you 
go  with  me.'  This,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  church  christen- 
ings, out  it  shows  that  *a  rose,  bT 
any  other  name,'  may  in  time  smeu 
sweeter. 

**  A  clown,  who  had  been  engaged 
to  stand  godfather,  and  had  not  prac- 
tised kneeling^  ludicrously  disturbed 
the  ceremony  not  long  ago,  by  over- 
shooting the  hassock,  and  &lling  com- 
pletely over  on  his  face  on  the  bare 
stones.  He  cut  his  nose,  the  bleedinc 
of  which  took  him  out  of  church,  and 
delayed  us  some  time. 

•♦  Now  of  names. — Surely  I  have  ca- 
tered on  the  register  the  strangest 
imaginable.  A  mason's  wife,  and  oe- 
longmg  to  the  next  parish,  presented 
her  urchin.  What  took  place  is  ex- 
actly as  follows: — ^*Say  the  name,' 
said  I,  with  my  finger  in  the  water. 
'  Acts,  sir,'  said  she.  *  Acis^*  saki  1« 
*  what  do  you  mean  ? '  Thinks  1  to  mT* 
self,  I  will  1107  the  clerk  to  spell  it.  Eie 
did,  ▲  c  T  s— so  Acts  was  the  babc^and 
will  be  while  in  this  life,  and  will  be 
doubly,  trebly  so  registered*  if  ever  it 
marries  or  dies.  Afterwards,  in  the 
vestry,  I  asked  the  good  woman  whet 
made  her  choose  such  a  nanoe.  Her 
answer  verbatim.  'Why,  sir,  we  be 
religious  people;  we've  got  vour  on 
em  already,  and  they  be  eaal'd  MmU 
thew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  eo 
my  husband  thought  he'd  cnmplioief^ 
the  Apostles  a  bit.'  The  idea  of  com- 
plimenting  the  Apostles  with  this  little 
dab  of  living  mortar  was  too  much; 
even  I  could  not  help  laugbinf^.  I 
have  no  doubt  she  will  go  on  to  Rev^ 
lations,  they  being  particularly  r^i. 
gious  people. 

••  fWiTfl/.— Poor  farmer  Q •  I 

feel  for  him — he  has  lost  a  good  wife, 
and  a  good  mother  to  his  large  family. 
It  made  my  heart  ache  to  see  tHe  poor 
man  bringing  his  childreo,  dowu  lo 
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tho  yoon^^esty  all  in  decent  monmine, 
to  pa  J  their  last  duty  to  a  faithful  mh 
and  tender  mother.    They  were  ear- 
lier than  I  expected ;  I  overtook  him 
and  his  children  (they  were  in  a  cover- 
ed cartt  with  curtains  behind),  half  a 
mile  from  the  church,  in  a  shady  lane. 
The  sun  was  flickering  through  the 
fc^iage  of  the  high  hedge,  and  playing 
upon  the  dark  curtains,  and  the  young- 
est child,  with  almost  an  infantine 
smile,  was  playing  with  them,  and 
putting  her  finger  on  the  changeful 
n^ht.    As  she  removed  the  curtains, 
within  were  seen  the  family  group, 
the  cast-down  father  at  the  head.    The 
children,  from  sixteen  years  of  age 
downward,  were  variously  affected — 
the  elder  weeping ;  a  middle  one,  pro- 
bably a  pet,  sobbing  loudly;  otners 
below,  with  a  fixed  look,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  the  strangeness  of  their  sit- 
uation.   But  the  childish  play  of  the 
youngest,  who   could   not,  perhaps, 
conceive  what  Death  was,  was  such  a 
vindication  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  Providence  and  Nature  that 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
I  have  often  since  had  the  scene  before 
me.    That  poor  child  required  uncon- 
sciousness of  this  world^s  miseries,  that, 
fiiUy  and  deeply  felt,  would  have  torn 
its  weak  frame,  and  nipped  the  life  in 
the  bud,  and  therefore  permanent  sen- 
sibility was  denied,  and  is  denied  to 
all  such.    I  never  saw  the  awfulness 
of  death  and  the  newness  and  sportive- 
neas  of  life  so  brought  toeether.    The 
oocasion  was  death,  and  the  child  was 
at  play  with  it,  and  unhurt ; — and  I 
thought  of  the  passage—*  The  wean- 
ed child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice's  den.'    This  incident  of 
thus  meeting  the  funeral  affected  me 
ereatly.     Tnere  was  another   inci- 
aent  attended  it  that  dbtressed  me  at 
the  time,  and  does  so  even  now  when 
I  think  dT  it.    How  often  do  the  most 
solemn  and  the  ridiculous  unite,  and 
how  difficult  is  it  for  poor  weak  in- 
firmity of  human  nature  to  say,  to  this 
I  will  positively  incline,  and  resist  the 
other.    I  trust  I  did  resist;  but,  my 
dear  Eusebius,  what  must  have  been 
the  case  with  you?    I  received  the 
funeral  at  the  bottom  of  the  church- 
yard, and  there  lives  at  the  very  gate 
the  general  tradesman  of  the  village, 
who  acts  as  undertaker.    He  stood  at 
'Ibe  head,  directing  the  procession,  and 
hj  his  side,  and  fronting  me,  stood,  as 
It  waiting  for  tho  order  to  move,  a 
'    Toi^  xxj.  42 


tame  magpie,  the  property  of  an  otld 
dame  who  lived  in  a  cottage  facing 
the  undertaker's.  The  creature,  with 
his  black  coat  and  white  breast,  look- 
ed so  like  an  undertaker  with  his  scarf, 
and  he  stood  so  in  order,  and  looked 
so  up  at  me,  that  I  would  have  given 
the  world  if  any  kind  hand  had  wrung 
bis  neck.  The  procession  began  to 
move — and  what  should  the  creature 
do  but  hop  on  and  join  me  as  I  was 
reading  the  service,  and  so  continued 
hopping  close  at  my  side,  even  into 
the  church,  and  to  the  very  step  of 
the  reading-desk.  1  did  not  dare  to 
suggest  to  any  one  to  remove  him,  for 
I  know  there  is  a  superstition  about 
magpies,  and  I  feared  directing  the 
attention  of  the  mouners  to  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  hopped  out  of  church 
with  me  and  peered  into  the  grave, 
and  then  looked  up  at  me ;  and  yet  I 
went  through  the  service,  and  I  trust 
seriously — but  there  was  at  times  a 

freat  difficulty.  My  good  Eusebius, 
tremble  when  I  think  of  you  in  such 
a  situation; — why,  you  would  have 
been  so  taken  possession  of  by  your 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  that  1  know 
not  what  gambols  you  would  have 
made-^ou  might  have  capered  over 
the  cofun  for  aught  I  can  tell — have 
been  called  an  unfeeling  wretch,  and 
represented  as  such  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese — all  the  while,  that  I  will 
answer  for  you,  your  heart  would  have 
been  achine  for  the  poor  distressed 
family,  and  you  would  have  given 
your  year's  stipend — ay,  much  more — 
that  this  had  not  occurred,  to  add  to 
their  distress. 

'*  We  have  had,  as  I  think,  a  dis- 
graceful burial.  A  poor  youth,  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  has  been  buried 
in  a  ditch  in  the  churchyard,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  because  a  stupid  cor- 
oner's inouest  jury  would  bring  in 
their  veraict--/0/o  de  te.  It  was  as 
clear  a  case  of  temporary  insanityas 
could  be.  The  case  was  this: — ^The 
poor  boy  had  gone  into  the  town  of 

on  a  market  day,  and  had 

purchased  a  print  with  some  little 
savings,  intending,  when  he  could  save 
more,  to  buy  another  he  saw.  He 
returned  home,  ate  a  hearty  supper, 
and  was  very  cheerful — went  into  the 
stable  to  do  pp  his  horse,  and  there 
wiks  found  stispended  and  dead.  I  re- 
monstrated With  the  foreman  of  the 
jury.  •  We  couldn't  by  no  means  do 
no  other,'  said  he;  *for  we  couldn't 
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discover  the  least  reaeon  for  his  de- 
stroying himself  !'-^  Then/  said  I, 
•he  did  it  without  reason,  did  hel'— 
•Without  the  least,'  replied  he. — 
'Then,'  said  I,  *if  he  had  done  it 
with  reason,  with  intention  to  be  re- 
leased from  a  known  trouble,  and  per- 
fectly in  his  reason,  you  would  have 
brought  in   a   contrary  verdict  V — 

•  Insanity*  without  doubt,'  he  replied. 
Oh,  it  is  lamentable  that  the  stupid- 
ity Of  a  foreman  should  infect  a 
wnole  jury  I  To  argue  further  would 
have  been  a  waste  of  words.  This  re- 
ttiinds  me  to  refer  to  another  case,  in 
which  a  boy  hanged  himself,  but  was 
cut  down  in  time.  It  happened  a  year 
and  more  before  the  last  case.  I  was 
called  to  see  the  boy  (an  apprentice 
to  a  poor  and  small  farmer),  he  was 
a  half-stupid,  half-cunning,  and  wholly 
wicked-looking  bo]^,  stunted  in  growth, 
apparently  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  account  given  of  him  was,  that  he 
was  desiierately  wicked-^tbat,  a  little 
before,  he  had  attempted  to  drive  the 
plough  over  one  of  tne  farmer's  child- 
ren, and  they  were  greatly  afraid  of 
him.  I  talked  to  the  boy— •  Why  did 
he  doit?'— *  The  devil  had  told  him  to 
do  it.'— 'Where  did  he  see  himV — 

•  Very  often.' — •  What  sort  of  a  person 
was  he  V — •  Lake  a  gentleman,  with  a 
bit  of  white  hanging  over  his  boots:' 
I  then  left  the  boy  and  went  into  the 
house  to  talk  with  his  mother,  who 
had  arrived,  and  directed  the  doctor 
to  be  sent  for.  When  I  went  out  to 
the  boy  again,  a  man  who  had  walk- 
ed to  the  fieurm  with  me,  was  mak- 
ing him  repeat  after  him,  the  lord's 
Prayer.  They  had  just  come  to  the 
words,  •  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.' — '  Bread  !'  said  the  boy  with 
stupid  astonishment,  looking  up  in 
the  gentleman's  face ;  •  we  don't  ha' 
much  bread— mostly  taties.'— I  knew 
the  medical  men  would  give  him 
physic,  and  I,  to  keep  him  sale  in 
the  interim,  ^ve  him  promise  of  a 
treat  worth  livine  for — that,  Sunday- 
week,  if  he  would  come  to  the  Par- 
sonage, I  would  give  him  a  ^ood  din- 
ner  of  roast-beef,  and  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket.  He  did  not  make  another 
attempt,  but  he  turned  out  very  ill — 
was  near  committing  n^urder,  and, 
through  fear  of  it,  induced  a  poor  girl 
to  marry  him.  I  fear  it  was  a  sad  af- 
fair, and  perhaps  will  end  in  one  of 
the  deep  tragedies  of  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  of  which  there  are  more  than 


the  higher  wot  of.  I  had  recollected 
this  youth  being  once  a  scholar  m  our 
Sunday  school,  but  he  staid  a  very 
short  time,  and  then  showed  either 
his  wickedness  or  his  upiorance,  for, 
to  a  question  in  the  Catechism,  he 
returned  thanks  •  for  this  state  of 
starvation.'  I  took  n6  notice  of  it; 
and  he  was,  in  truth,  ragged  and 
starved  enough.  There  is  a  quaint^ 
ness  in  these  half-cunning,  wicked* 
stupid  persons,  sometimes  that  is  very 
like  wit.  I  remember  an  instance.  A 
half-witted  boy,  maintained  b^  the 
parish,  was  in  the  habit  of  teariDg  off 
all  his  clothes,  till  they  found  a  meuiod 
(^  buttoning  his  jacket  behind.  Doubt- 
less he  was  not  fed  like  a  fat  friar. 
Meeting  one  day  a  ^yhoond  (there 
is  always  a  fellowship  between  such 
and  these  dumb  creatures),  he  looked 
earnestly  at  him,  and  Idt  with  his 
hand  down  his  back-bone,  and  spanned 
him  round  his  body.  'Ah,  my  poor 
fellow,'  said  he,  •  it  is  bad  times  for 
you  and  I  since  buttooing-in  in  the 
back  is  come  into  fashion.'  It  is  verj 
questionable  if  education  would  add 
any  thing  to  the  intellects  or  habits  of 
these  poor  creatures.  We  never  could 
establish  more  thiin  a  Sunday  school. 
There  is  no  class  of  persons  so  indif- 
ferent to  education  as  farmers ;  thef 
do  not  eive  any  encouragement  to  it. 
There  Is  good  and  evil  in  most  things. 
I  have  seen  so  much  loss  of  filial  snd 
parental  affection  from  the  parish  be- 
coming the  general  supporter  (for  it 
frequently  happens  that  old  people  in 
a  poor-house  icnow  nothing  whatever 
of^  their  families,  if  tliey  be  dead  or 
living,  though  perhaps  not  separated 
many  miles;,  that  I  doubt  muoi  if  the 
little  hearts  of  children,  or  the  bi^er 
of  their  mothers,  are  bettered  by  the 
removal  of  the  one  from  the  other,  as 
in  infant  schools ;  and  the  removal  of 
the  solicitude,  the  hourly  care,  is,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  at.the  same  time  a  remov- 
al of  affection.'  Why  should  they  it 
these  infant  schools  teach  the  ehildrea 
such  antics?  They  learn  the  numer- 
ation-table by  thumping  or  slaf^nngr 
rather  indecorously  occasionally,  the 
different  parts  of  their  persons,  and 
cannot  count  'wan,  too,  dree,  fower» 
vive,'  without  it.  There  is  by  fiu  too 
much  rote  learning,  parroting  in  ^lild- 
ren's  schools.  A  sensible  friend  told 
me  he  was  called  in  to  hear  the  chUd- 
ren,  when,  disgusted  with  the  parroU 
order  of  the  thing,  he  said  to  one  of 
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the  children,  when  quite  another  ques- 
ticMi  should  have  heen  ask^,  '  €K)nie, 
mj  good  little  boy,  tell  me  what's 
your  duty  to  your  fotber  and  mother  V 
^It's  all  sin  and  misery^'  squeaked 
out  the  urchin.  Perhaps,  m  the  mod- 
em system  of  separation,  the  answer 
may  become  appropriate.  I  remem- 
ber a  circumstance  narrated  by  a 
friend  that  at  the  time  much  amused 
me.  A  very  eood  lady  had  taken  great 
*  pains  to  establish,  I  believe  at  Batn,  an 
infant  or  children's  school  upon  a  large 
.scale,  and  had  sent  into  the  country  a 
person  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  collect  money 
and  apple-trees  for  the  school  garden. 
"He  called  upon  the  narrator,  and  told 
his  double  purpose.  *  Ah !'  said  my 
friend,  'apple-trees!  a  very  proper 
thing,  and  the  poor  little  children  will 
have  nice  apples  to  eat'  'Not, 
friend,'  quoth  Starch,  *not  to  eat.* 
*  Oh !  for  puddings,  then  I  better 
still ;  a  very  good  plan.'  '  No 
'tisn't  for  puddings  neither,  nof  pies.' 
•Nol'  said  my  friend;  « what 
then  V  *  It  is  to  teach  them  to  resist 
temptation.*  «Oh  !  that  is  it,  is  it? 
To  resist  temptation !  That  is  very 
strange.  Majrhap,  then,  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  a  book  that,  in  my 
younger  days,  was  thought  much  of-^ 
iode€»  we  were  made  to  read  it  daily, 
and  learn  it ;  and  I  recollect  a  passage 
in  it  well,  for  I  always  repeated  it 
twice  a-day,  rising  in  the  morning  and 
going  to  bed  at  nifi;ht.  Perhaps  you 
never  read  that  boot,  for  it  was  taught 
oie  by  my  mother  before  infont  schools 
were  thought  of.  The  i)as8age  was 
this :  *  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.' 
This  was  too  much  for  the  district 
missionary  for  the  planting  of  apple- 
trees;  he  broke  away  with  some 
warmth,  saying,  *Ah,  friend,  I  see 
thee  dost  know  nothing  about  it' 
There  is  something  pleasant  in  the 
coDceit  that  the  little  urchins  of  our 
present  day,  by  a  little  routine  of 
slapping  a{/ their  sides  to  the  numera- 
tion-table,  and  singing  all  that  they 
should  say  to  the  canucle  of  *  This  is 
the  way  to  London  town,'  should  be 
so  very  superior  to  our  full-grown 
first  parents.  I  have  very  little  expe- 
rience in  these  matters,  but  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  'whip  th'  offending  Adam 
out  of  them'  before  they  are  put  in 
the  wa^  of  temptation ;  and  certainly 
Ch^  will  have  some  tunes  and  slap- 


ping practices  of  perpetual  motion  to 
unlearn  before  they  will  be  of  use  in 
any  known  trade  or  employment 

**  I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any 
occasion  for  my  attending  the  funeral 
of  Farmer  M.,  to  ride  in  procession  five 
miles  from  the  house  to  the  church.  My 
unlucky  clumsiness  has  put  me  quite 
out  of  humor  with  myself  and  the 
silly  people.  I  was  invited  at  half- 
past  ten,  and  thought  it  was  to  break- 
fast, but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  dinner 
at  twelve.  It  was  a  wet  day,  the 
whole  house  smelt  of  damp  and  black 
cloth.  I  never  saw  mourning  look  so 
ill  and  inauspicious  as  upon  the  com- 
pany of  farmers  in  top-boots.  I  felt 
quite  out  of  place  and  uncomfortable. 
But  let  me  give  some  account  of  the 
dinner.  I  suppose  it  was  according 
to  some  rule.  There  was  a  piece  of 
beef  at  the  top,  next  to  that  a  fillet  of 
veal,  then  a  ieff  of  mutton — then  a  leg 
of  mutton,  a  fillet  of  veal,  and  a  piece 
of  beef;  the  sides  had  baked  plum- 
puddings  opposite  to  each  other.  Every 
thing  was  by  duplicate,  so  that,  from 
the  centre,  the  top  and  bottom  were 
exactly  alike.  Before  setting  off,  the 
nurse  that  had  attended  the  sick  maa 
brought  round  cake  and  wine,  with  a 
pecuuar  cake  folded  in  paper  for  each 
to  put  in  our  Dockets.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  stupia  of  me— and  I  thought 
the  old  hag,  when  she  entered  me 
room,  looked  like  an  Alecto — ^but  so 
it  happened,  as  I  put  out  my  hand  to 
take  tke  glass,  and  at  the  same  time 
turning  somewhat  round,  the  sleeve  of 
my  gown  knocked  down  the  wine- 
glass, spilt  the  wine,  and  broke  the 
glass.  The  old  nurse  croaked  out  in 
a  tone  that  arrested  every  one's  atten* 
tion,  *  There  will  be  another  death  in 
the  family !  the  parson  has  spilt  the 
wine  and  broken  the  elass !'  I  thought 
she  spat  vipers  out  of  her  ugly  mouth. 
All  looked  first  at  each  other  and  then 
at  me.  If  I  had  been  guilty  of  murder 
they  could  not  have  l^k^,  as  it  then 
appeared  to  me,  with  more  scowling 
aspects.  I  may  nov>  added  to  this,  that, 
in  fact,  it  little  signified.  The  signi- 
ficant looks  at  each  other  on  the  occa- 
sion were  not  on  my  account  The 
sister  of  the  de&d  man,  whose  husband 
was  present,  was  then  actually  dying 
of  a  consumption ;  and  in  the  course 
of  4  very  tew  months  the  widower 
and  the  widow  made  the  omen 
luckly  by  sanctifying  it  in  church  in 
holy   matrimony.    I  will,   however 
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take  great  care. not  to  spill  wine  again 
at  a  funeral,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  on  all  occasions  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  omen  will  so  help  me 
out  of  the  predicament.  There  are  a 
great  many  silly  people  very  wise  in 
tneir  own  conceit*  Ihat  for  ever  tell 
you  philosophy  has  driven  superstition 
from  the  land,  which  only  proves 
these  foolish  people  know  very  little 
of  the  land,  and  are  themselves  super- 
stitious enough  to  believe  that  the 
whole  world  is  rolled  up  in  their  own 
persons.  I  will  venture  to  say,  there 
never  was  more  superstition — political 
and  religious.  Reasonable  thmgs  are 
rejected  in  both,  and  absurdities  and 
impossibilities  believed  in  both.  Many 
of  our  large  cities  are  divided  be- 
tween these  two  infatuations.  Th« 
one  half  is  a  hot-bed,  where  the  newest 
religions  are  raised  as  occasions  ma^ 
require,  and  the  other  half  rears  poli- 
tical mushrooms,  poisonous  and  cre- 
dulous. But  there  is  still  pretty  much 
of  the  old  superstitions  remaining  in 
country  places;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  can  be  replaced  by  a  better — it 
is  generally  harmless.  How  many 
town-thousands  take  tens  of  thousands 
of  Morrison's  pills,  and  why  should 
not  the  country  have  its  cunnmgman? 
I  have  known  three  old  women  no- 
torious witches,  one  believed  herself 
to  be  one  at  last :  I  saw  her  die,  when 
she  had  a  very  large  pair  of  scissars 
laid  on  her  bed,  and  she  moved  her 
fingers  as  she  would  clip  with  them. 
She  could  not  then  speak.     The  peo- 

Sle  about  her  said,  all  the  boxes  and 
rawcrs  in  the  room  must  be  ojpened, 
or  the  soul  couldn't  escape,  and  that 
was  the  reason  she  was  so  lone  dying. 
When  they  think  a  person  is  dying 
you  will  always  find  them  facilitate 
the  passage  by  opening  the  boxes. 
By  the  by,  two  old  nurses  were  over- 
heard complimenting  each  other  on 
their  many  *  beautiful  corpses,'  and 
their  various  methods  of  making  peo- 
ple die  easy,  when  one  whippea  a  bit 
of  tape  out  of  her  pocket,  and  said  she 
alwa^^s  found  when  they  struggled, 
that  Just  gently  pressing  this  against 
the  throat  was  an  invaluable  remedy 
for  hard  dying — they  went  off  like  in- 
fants  in  a  sleep.  But  to  the  matter  of 
witches — of  the  two  other,  one  is  now 
living,  and  was  shot  at  by  a  young 
farmer,  who  thought  himself  bewitch, 
ed,  with  a  crooked  sixpence ;  it  went 
through  her  petticoat.    This  not  sue 


ceeding,    he   caught  her  and  drew 
blood  from  her  arm.    Her  witchcrafi, 
I  believe,  consisted  in  her  having  more 
sense  than  her  neighbors,  and  beiog 
able  to  read  and  write.    But  there  is  a 
much  worse  superstition  creeping  io 
very  fiist    The  Initiated  are  religion- 
ists.    Thev  get  a  poor  weak  creature 
in  among  tnem  in  a  heated  doeeroooot 
and  roar  and  throw  themselves  into 
wonderful  tantrums,  calling  upon  the 
Lord,  and  ordering  him  very  auda- 
ciously to  come  down  and  convert  the 
sinners.  I  have  ofien  heard  them,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  person  come  out,  I 
asked  him  what  was  doine.    He  said 
that  John  Hodge  was  *  under  a  strong 
conviction,'  and  would  soon  give  hi. 
And  so  in  fact  he  did,  for  I  heard  a 
tremendous  noise,  which  I  feond  to  be 
that  the  poor  fellow  had  tumbled  down 
in  a  fit,  and  they  all  fell  down  upon 
him,  shoutuag,  laughing,  and  giving 
thanks.    I   cannot  possibly  describe 
the  uproar  and  blasphenKnis  tumult  I 
heard  with  my  own  ears.    There  was 
a  yoimg  eirl«  about  sevaateen  years  of 
age,  had  been,  as  they  said,  put  into  a 
trance  by  the  spirit  for  three  days. 
On  her  awaking  she  told  the  Initiated, 
and  they  to  aU  the  neiehbourhood, 
that  she  had  been  to  the  *  wicked 
place/  and  had  there  seen  Mrs.  B.  (a 
very   respectable  lady  of  the  next 
parish)  trying  to  eseape  from  the  fire^ 
and  the  devil  tossing  ner  back  with  a 
pitchfork.     She,  with  a  deputaiion, 
went  a  few  days  after  to  Mrs.  B.  to 
warn  her  of  her  danger.    How  sorry 
am  I  to  say  it,  the  visions  of  tlus 
young  girl  were  scarcely  disbelieved 
by  any,  at  most  doubted,  but  verr 
many  of  the  poor  believed  all  she  said. 
The  girl  turned  inspired  preacher,  as 
might  have  been  expectea,  and  would 
have  been  the  founder  of  a  new  sect 
in  the  parish  had  she  staid  long ;  but 
she  went  off  with  a  male  preac^her,  and 
we  never  heard  more  of  her,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.    I  dare  say  wbea 
she  is  somewhat  older,  and  has  learnt 
a  few  more  tricky  she  will  start  up  in 
full  blaze  in  London,  and  be  the  pos- 
sessor of    Joanna  Southcotts'  silver 
pap-dish  and  cradle. 
**  Ghosts  have  been  seen  ;there  is  matt 
than  one  person  toaOa,     Now  this  re- 
minds me  of  a  whimsical  scene.    It  is 
the  custom  in  the  parish  to  have  sand 
floors.    A  new  one   was  laid  in   the 
poor-house ;  after  a  certain  time  it 
must  be  beat  tttl  quite  hard.     Tlie 
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operatioD  of  tlie  beating  and  pounding 
in  this  instance  tookpl^ce  in  the  ni^t, 
br  a  solitary  mason — a  seemingly  sim- 
ple fellow,  but  a  great  knave.  The 
poor-house  window  looks  into  tho 
church-yard,  below  the  level  of  which 
is  the  door.  This  house  nearly  joined 
mine,  and  the  noise  awoke  us,  and  it 
was  thought  thieves  were  breaking  in. 
A  young  man  in  the  house  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  slipped  on  my  surplice,  de- 
termined  to  ascertain  from  whence  the 
noise  came.  He  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow  fron  the  church-yard,  and  saw 
the  mason  hard  at  it :  or  course  at  such 
work  he  could  hear  no  step ;  so  that, 
when  the  youn^  man  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  hira  in  his  surplice,  he 
took  him  for  a  ghost  or  an  angel, 
dropt  his  rammers,  and  was  upon  liis 
knees  in  a  moment,  crying — *  O  Lord, 
O  Lord,  don't  come  nigh  me ;  go  back 
ag^ain,  go  back  again ;  which  of  them 
things  (meaning  the  ancient  tombs) 
did  ye  come  out  of!'  He  fell  sick 
from  fright,  and  put  himself  on  his 
club  for  a  fortnight.  I  have  often 
tried  to  make  out  the  exact  ideas  the 
poor  people  have  of  angels — for  they 
talk  a  great  deal  about  them.  The 
best  that  I  can  make  of  it  is,  that  they 
are  children,  or  children's  heads  and 
shoulders  winged,  as  represented  in 
church  paintings,  and  in  piaster-of- 
Paris  on  ceilings ;  we  have  a  goodlv 
row  of  them  all  the  length  of  our  ceil- 
ings and  it  cost  the  parish,  or  rather 
the  then  minister  I  believe,  who 
indulged  them,  no  trifle  to  have  the 
eyes  blacked,  and  nostrils,  and  a  touch 
of  light-red  in  the  cheeks.  It  is  no- 
tmous  and  scriptural  they  think,  that 
the  body  dies,  but  nothing  being  said 
about  the  head  ant}  shoulders,  they 
have  a  sort  of  belief  that  they  are 
preserved  to  aagcja — which  are  no 
ether  than  dead  young  children.  A 
medical  man  told  me,  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  yisit  a  woman  who  had 
been  confined,  and  all  whose  children 
had  died.  As  he  came  to  the  door,  a 
ndighbor  came  out  to  him,  lifting  un 
lier  hands  and  eyes,  and  saying,  *  O 
•he's  a  blessed  'oman— «  blessed 
'omao.' — ^*A  blessed  woman,'  said 
jbe ;  *  what  do  you  mean  1— she  isn't 
clead,  is  she  f '— *  Oh  no— but  this  un's 
an  angel  too— she*s  a  blessed  'oman, 
for  she  breeds  angels  for  the  Lord.' 
OThere  is  something  vary  shocking  in 
this ;  it  will  be  so  to  read  as  it  is  to 
^vrite— *bat  being  true»  it  must  be 
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written,  or  we  cannot  give  true  and 
faithful  accounts  of  things  as  they 
are.  I  called  but  a  short  time  since 
at  a  farm-house,  where  was  an  old 
woman,  a  servant,  in  trouble,  I  be- 
lieve, about  one  of  her  family ;  and 
there  was  a  middle-aged,  solemn-look- 
ing woman  trying  to  comfort  her; 
and  in  a  dialect  I  cannot  pretend  to 
spell,  which  made  it  the  more  odd, 
told  her  she  ought  to  go  to  church, 
and  look  up  at  the  little  angels  atie 
was  sitting  undbr,  and  see  their  pre- 
cious eyes,  and  take  comfort  from 
them. 

''I  had  for  some  time  observed 
the  parish-clerk  hurried  in  his  man- 
ner, and  flushed  in  his  face ;  and  one 
rooming  I  saw  him  running  wildly, 
apparently  without  an  obje^— but  I 
said  nothmg.  All  his  relatives  aiid 
connections  were  Blethodists,  and  I 
knew  he  fre(^uented  their  chapel ;  but 
little  did  I  think  that  any  of  the  sect 
would  boast  of  driving  hmi  out  of  his 
senses.  But  so  it  was;  on  Sunday 
night  one  of  the  principal  persons  in 
the  village  of  that  persuiAsion  came  to 
me  with  a  very  solemn  and  mjrsterious 
and  mystical  face,  and  told  me  that 
my  clerk  was  out  of  his  mind ;  that 
he  had  been  at  chapel,  and  heard  a 
most  powerful — a  most  working  dis- 
course from  the  Rev.  Bir.  A. ;  that  he 
was  then  raving,  and  it  was  wished 
that  I  should  go  and  see  him.  *  My 
good  friend,'  said  I,  'do  not  either 
yourself  or  your  reverend  minister 
tsJceany  burden  upon  your  consciences 
that  you  have  driven  the  poor  fellow 
road.  (  assure  you  it  is  no  such 
thing— I  saw  it  coming  on  this  week 
past.'  That  which  should  have  com- 
forted,  however,  made  my  informant 
choppfallen.  But  will  it  be  credited 
at  headquarters  1  his  friends  of  the 
connection  wenttothecunping  man- 
that,  by  the  by,  I  went  to  see  the 
poor  fellow.  Melancholy  as  was  the 
circumstance,  the  scene  was  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  surrounded  by  his  friends :  some 
were  praving^  some  crying.  When  I 
arrived  there  was  a  pause ;  but  what 
made  the  scene  so  ludicrous  was  the 
position,  the  employment,  and  expres. 
sion  of  features  of  the  carpenter  of 
the  villa^  a  sot,  and  unshaved.  He 
was  behind  the  clerk  on  the  bolster ; 
he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  great 
baboon ;  and  he  was  shaving  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  man,  mi  pretty 
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much  perhaps  as  he  would  plane  a 
board.  The  clerk,  as  I  said,  was  sit- 
ting up  in  bed ;  he  knew  me,  and  con- 
versed, but  incoherently,  with  me; 
then  broke  out  into  singmg,  with  the 
following  intermixture  of  spiritual  ad- 
dress to  me : — 

*  My  Lovo,  she  it  a  pretty  maid, 
Tallura,  lura,  lura. 

Oh,  sir,  these  are  rough  means  of 
grace—  ^ 

Tallara,  lura,  lura.* 

Again  went  the  plane  over  his  hea^ 
and  again— *TheRe  are  certainlj 
rough  means  of  grace— 

Tallara,  lara,  lara.' 

**Poor  fellow— my  dear  Eusebius, 
had  you  been  there ! — ^but  I  will  spare 
you — ^I  will  only  tell  you  one  met, 
that  the  coroner's  jury  and  foreman 
who  sat  upon  the  body  of  the  pobr  boy 
were  there  ;  and  I  would  not  answer 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  wonld 
have  handled  you.  I  said  the  friends 
went  to  the  cunning  man — the  result 
was,  that,  in  a  week  or  too^  they 
walked  the  poor  man  by  a  river,  and 
toddenly  pushed  him  in,  and  drew 
him  out,  they  said,  cured.  Certain  it 
is  he  did  recover  perfectly,  and  never 
has  been  so  since.  Now,  my  dear 
Eusebius,  you  never  would  have  sus. 
pected  danger  in  such  a  duty;  and 
well  do  I  know  the  human  sympathies 
that  throb  from  your  heart,  ana  set  in 
motion  every  nerve,  sinew,  and  limb 
to  run  to  the  i^Hef  of  the  afflicted^ 
without  considering  if  any  relief  can 
be  given,  or  what  danger  may  be  to 
yourself  in  offering  it,  would  have 
sent  you  to  the  spot,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  corusequence. 

**  There  is  another  incident  of  the 
ludicrous,  which  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  mention— it  may  bear  the  appear- 
ance of  levity — ^far  from  such  is  my 
intention  in  any  part  of  this  letter. 
One  side  of  our  churchyard  is  bound- 
ed by  an  orchard,  into  which,  some- 
how or  other,  a  poor  ass  had  strayed, 
and  either  not  liking  his  auarters,  or 
being  weather-wise,  or  rrom  some 
cause  or  other,  at  the  very  moment, 
mind  you,  that  I  was  in  the  pulpit, 
and  had  just  uttered  the  words,  *  Let 
us  pray,'  set  up  such  a  hideous  and 
continued  braying,  that  half  the  con- 
l^regation  were  on  the  laugh  or  in  the 
titters.    It  would  almost  seem  as  if 


tho  animal  had  mistaken  the  doubtftd 
letters,  or,  I  should  say,  letters  of  affi- 
nity, and  had  followed  an  injunctton. 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  coDgregatioii« 

Eut  ut  all  on  an  affinity.  Now,  Euae> 
ius,  you  know  you  could  not  have 
borne  this ;  you  would  have  burst  oat* 
and  tossed  your  sennon-case  in  the 
air ;  ttnd  though  they  had  been  the 
heaviest  of  discourses— the  ^sermooes 
repentes  per  humum' — they  would 
have  risen « fugitive  peieces,'  and  been 
lost  as  the  sibyl's  leaves.  Your  de- 
testation  of*  hypocrisy  would,  I  fear, 
have  sometimes  led  you  into  impru- 
dences. All  is  not  gold  that  gttt- 
ters ;  true,  but  if  we  huidle  brass  too 
roughly  to  show  its  tarnish,  we  are 
not  the  better  pleased  with  the  odour 
of  our  own  hands.  I  will  tell  you  of 
a  beggar  that  came  to  my  door,  and 
his  presumption  in  begging— but  I 
will  contrast  him  with  another  charac- 
ter— every  parish  has  its  *  ne'er-do^ 
wells.'  There  is  a  great  differeiiee» 
however,  in  rogues.  There  is  your 
honest  rogue,  who  will  do  you  a  gjood 
turn,  and  always  remembers  a  und- 
ness ;  there  is  a  dishonest  rogue— he 
is  a  hypocrite.  One  of  the  former 
kind  was  working  tor  a  friend  of  mioe, 
who  told  me  the  dialogue  that  passed 
between  them.  ^  How  comes  it,  Jobo, 
that  you're  no  better  off,— you're  a 
handy  fellow  enough,  but  it  seems 
you're  one  of  the  poorest,  and  never 
did  yourself  much  good?'— 'Why, 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  Is,  sir,  I  was  as 
honest  a  veller  as  any  in  the  parisb« 
but  I  don't  know  how  'twere,  but  I  were 
always  puor ;  and  so  says  I  to  my- 
self, John  this  wont  do,  thee  mart 
make  a  change;  and  so,  sir,  I  took  to 
stealing  a  bit,  wam't  particular,  a 
duck  or  a  goose  or  some  such  matter, 
and  then  I  fell  into  poaching,  and  Chea 
1  got  into  jail,  and  somehow  or  other 
I  got  out  (h  \  and  then  said  I  to  my« 


leoi 
(elf; 


seK  John,  this  on't  do  neither— thee 
must  change  again.'—*  WeU,  John,  and 
what  then  1'— Why,  sir,  now  I  do  mix 
it'  This  now  was  an  honest  rogue, 
or  « indifferent  honest'  But  take 
the  other  Togue ;  he  too  aflfected  hu 
honesty  and  3ret  was  a  hypocrite.  A 
man  called  at  my  door  on  Simdiy 
evening,  mark  you  the  day,  and  sent 
me  in  a  written  paper,  containing  the 
confession  of  his  sins ;  that  he  had 
committed  many  more  than  were  down 
in  that  paper,  that  were  too  bad  to 
mentioo,  that  he  had  been  drumm*d 
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out  of  one  or  two  regfaaents,  and  had 
been  a  most  incorrigible  scoundrel ; 
now  note  the  rest,  up  to  last  Thursday, 
that  then,  happening  to  go  into  the 

meeting  house  at  -»— ,  he  heard 

a  discourse  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  the 
minister  and  came  out  a  'converted 
man.'  This  was  literally  as  I  tell 
it  to  you.  I  let  him  know  that  con- 
sidermg  he  had  committed  so  many 
crimes  and  had  been  drummed  out  of 
regiments,  I  would  take  care  tliat  he 
should  be  whipt  out  of  the  parish  if 
found  in  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
my  notice.  Now,  my  dear  Eusebius,  1 
had  no  right  to  do  this,  and  probably 
not  to  say  this,  but  I  fear  you  would 
have  taken  the  office  of  beadle  into 
your  own  hands,  and  not  forgotten  the 
staff.  I  well  recollect  when  I  first 
came  into  the  parish  (shall  I  describe 
the  first  day  1  no  I  won't  I  have  my 
reasons.)  As  I  said,  when  I  first  came 
into  the  parish,  a  mumping  old  woman 
came  up  to  me  to  try  what  she  could 
get  from  me.  She  hoped  I  was  *  one 
of  the  heaven-sent  ministers.'  May  I 
be  forgiven !  I  said  I  was  sent  by  the 
Rector.  Finding  that  would  not  do, 
she  boldly  begged,  and  boasted  how 
much  she  had  received  from  my  pre- 
decessor. *  Now,'  said  I,  *  tell  me  what 
will  satisfy  you  V  and  I  put  on  such  an 
air  of  benevolent  symplicity,  that  for 
ooce  my  own  hypocrisv  served  me 
instead  of  argmnent,  and  I  took  her  in. 
She  thought  I  was  in  a  most  giving 
mood.  •  Tell  me,'  said  I,  •  what  will 
satisfy  you  V  •  Why,  your  honor,  the 
ranies  of  a  duck  or  a  fowl  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  a  shilling  now 
and  then ;'  and  I  counted  up  the  num- 
ber of  poor  equal  claimants,  and  num- 
ber of  ducks  and  fowls  required  per 
we^.  Now  I  must  do  justice  to  the 
poor,  and  say  that,  in  general,  they  are 
very  thanknil  for  attentions,  and  for 
any  little  matter  given,  and  that  they 
are  by  no  means  like  that  mumping  old 
woman.  But  there  is  nothing  pleases 
them  more  than  sitting  down  in  their 
cottages  with  them,  and  talking,  not 
foxmally,  with  them,  but  in  an  easy  fo- 
mfliar  manner,  illustrating  what  you 
aaj  by  objects  and  things  around  you. 
If  th^  do  not  suspect  you  are  *  lectur- 
ing them,  they  like  t>eing  led  on  to 
think  and  reason,  and  put  in  their  own 
arguments.  It  is  a  wicked  falsehood, 
that  the  clergy  are  not  greatly  respect- 
ed. It  must,  you  may  be  sure,  take  a 
long  time  and  systdoiatic  villany  at 


all  to  succeed  in  removing  the  respect 


er,  have  for  their  clergy.  They  talk  to 
their  clergy  in  a  way  that  no  other 
class  of  persons  do ;  and  even  those 
who  are  not  of  the  good  of  the  flock, 
feel  abashed  and  checked,  under  the 
clergyman's  eye,  and  thus  pay  homage 
to  what  they  conceive  to  be  religion 
and  virtue ;  and  even  these,  if  Siey 
want  advice,  notwithstanding  the  sense 
of  their  own  shame,  to  whom  do  they 

S)  1  They  all  think  the  clergyman  ut 
e  poor  man's  friead  one  wa  v  or  ano- 
ther;  and  they  are  certainly  jealous  of 
his  duty  being  infringed  upon  by  any 
one  else ;  they  won't  let  others  talk  to 
them  as  the  clergyman  does.  They 
become  impatient  and  peevish— to  lec- 
ture, advise,  or  any  tbing  they  look 
upon  as  approaching  to  it,  is,  in  their 
eyes,  like  claiming  a  superior  authority 
over  them.  They  admit  this  in  the 
cler(;yman,  but  are  not  easily  brought 
to  lilce  it  in  another,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  all  the  Dissenters  give 
themselves  the  religious  distinction 
of  authority,  and  call  themselves 
reverend.  I  have  recently  had  in- 
stances of  this  dislike.  I  was  obli^^ 
to  be  absent  a  few  days,  and  as  the 
wife  of  a  former  had  been  long  ill,  and 
her  life  was  very  precarious,  I  request- 
ed Mrs.  P.  to  visit  her.  She  did  so ; 
but  the  woman  was  cold  to  htnr,  and 
almost  sullen.  Mrs.  P.  was  well  qua- 
lified to  discourse  *  seriously'  with 
her ;  she  did  so,  and  read  to  her  with 
much  zeal,  animation  and  piety.,  Only 
once  the  woman  seemed  to  take  any 
notice,  and  then  she  seemed  inclined 
to  speak  herself.  Mrs.  P.  paused, 
when  the  woman  looked  her  in  the 
face,  and  said,  **  Do  ye  ever  make  use 
of  any  geese,  because  I've  vifteen,  and 
may  be  you'll  take  one  a  week  V 

«*The  poor  woman  did  not  live  a 
month ;  and,  hj  the  by,  I  saw  her  die, 
and  must  notice  how  easy  death 
seemed  to  be  to  her.  She  was  in  bed, 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  the 
arm  raised  and  resting  on  the  elbow — 
she  was  sound  asleep,  gently  snoring 
— ^her  breathing  suddenly  ceased  for  a 
second  or  two,  fhen  returned  once  or 
twice  so,  and  returned  not  again ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  cessation  we  knew 
she  was  dead ;  the  position  and  the 
features  remained  unaltered. 

**  But  I  was  speaking  of  instances  of 
dislike,  or  coldness  to  religious  con- 
yersation  in  general*  excepting  from 
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the  clergyoMo-  The  other  inttance 
leaves  no  pleaaant  inopression  perhaps : 
but  Ltdl  it  as  it  happened.  A  man 
had  met  with  an  accident*  from  which 
he  fell  into  an  illnesB  likely  to  be  soon 
fatal.  A  good  servant  of  mine  went 
to  him  oftSa^  and  on  one  occasion  told 
him  he  oueht  to  pray  verj  earnestly. 
He  shocked  the  visitor  by  saying  pee- 
vishly, '  I  do  pray  to  the  Lord  as  hard 
as  I  can,  and  if  the  Lord  wont  take 
that,  I  can't  do  no  more.'  Now,  I 
mention  this  to  show  the  difference ; 
from  when  I  visited  him,  as  I  did  before 
and  subsequently,  he  was  the  humblest 
of  the  humble.  Let  us  not  be  un- 
charitable—a moment  of  pain,  of  dis- 
tressing anxiety  for  those  he  might 
leave  behind  him,  must  not  be  tal^n 
to  show  the  man;  but  at  that  time, 
and  the  language  sounds  coarser  in 
our  ears  than  was  his  meaning.  It  is 
a  good  rule,  •  judge  not.' 

•*  On  my  return  after  the  temporary 
absence  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  was 
led,  rather  malapropos,  from  the  sor- 
row^I  aspect  of^  a  parishoner,  into  a 
mistake.  I  found  the  blacksmith  hod 
buried  -  his  wife.  He  was  leaning 
against  his  door  looking  very  dejected, 
wnen  I  accosted  him,  and  told  him  I  was 
sorry  for  his  loss.  *  'Tis  a  great  loss,' 
said  he, -^surely.'  I  remind^  him  that 
it  was  inevitable  that  we  should  lose 
those  dear  to  us,  or  they  us ;  and  that 

the   condition He  did  not  let  me 

finish  my  sentence,  but  broke  forth, 
with  energy.  *0n,  dane  it, 'faint 
she  !  I  don't  care  for  she ;  but  they've 
took  away  all  her  things.'  I  did  not 
think,  or  I  ought  not  to  have  thought, 
he  had  g[reat  reason  to  care  for'her,  but 
seeing  him  so  dejected,  I  did  not  know 
but  that  habit  had  made  him  feel  her 
loss.  It  seemsher  relations.had  come 
to  the  funeral,  and  having  possession 
of  the  room,  bad  rifled  the  boxes. 

**  I  have  often  noted  a  difference  in 
the  sympathy  with  the  dyiog  in  the 
rich  and  in  the  poor.  With  the  for- 
mer, there  is  generally  great  caution 
used  that  the  sick  should  not  think 
themselves  going ;  if  it  is  to  be  dis- 
covered, it  is  rather  in  a  more  delicate 
attention,  a  more  affectionate  look, 
which  the  sick  cannot  at  all  times  dis- 
tinguish from  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  poor,  on  the  oontraryi  tell  the 


sick  at  onee^  aad  without  any  eircom- 
locution,  thtBLl  they  never  will  get  over 
it.  Is  it  that  the  shock  is  less  to  the 
poor,  that  they  have  fewer  objects  in 
this  world  for  which  life  might  be 
desirable?  But  this  is  sometimes  dan- 
geroos.  I  was  once  going  to  visit  a 
poor  woman,  and  met  the  parish  sor- 

SK)n,  and  inquired  for  his  patient 
e  tdd  me  the  room  was  full  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  all  telling  her 
she  couldn't  uut  long ;  and  said  he, 
'I  make  no  doubt  she  will  not,  far 
she  is  sinking,  because  she  thinks  Ab 
is  dying ;  yet  I  see  no  oCh»  reason 
why  she  should,  and  I  could  not  get 
one  to  leave  the  room.'  I  entered ; 
mj  authority  had  a  better  etkCL  I 
turned  all  but  one  out  of  the  roon* 
and  then  addressed  the  woman,  who 
was  apparently  exhausted  and  speech* 
less.  I  told  her  exactly  what  the 
surgeon  had  said,  and  then  she  would 
not  die,  but  be  restored  to  her  child- 
ren and  husband.  The  woman  posi- 
tively started,  raised  herself  in  bed, 
and  said,  without  energy  of  which  I  did 
not  think  her  capable,  *  What !  am 
I  not  djringi  shant  I  die  1 — ^o  I  then 
thank  the  Lord,  I  dian't  die.'  I  gave 
strict  orders  that  none  should  be  ad- 
mitted—and the  woman  did  recover, 
and  has  often  thanked  me  for  having 
saved  her  life.  Clergymen  should  be 
aware  of  this  propensity  in  the  poor, 
then,  when  mischievous,  they  may 
counteract  it." 

I  have  written  my  dear  friend,  a 
long  letter.  I  will  not,  ad  infinlmif 
lay  before  you  parochial  details.  Per- 
haps you  will  see  from  what  I  have 
written,  that  many  Uiings  must  occur 
that  do  not,  previously  to  undertaking 
parochial  charge,  enter  into  the  imag- 
ination of  a  curate.  However  dim- 
cult  it  may  be  to  **  know  youcseiC' 
I  have  taken  some  pains  that  you 
should  know  something  about  a  pa- 
rish ;  for  which,  notwithstanding  that 
you  are  really  zealous,  sincere^  ceiie> 
rous,  and  pious,  I  must  say,  I  &iiik, 
for  the  reasons  given,  you  are  unqoa- 
lified.  Should  you  still  doubt,  quoatinn 
me  as  you  please,  and  I  will  answer 
you  with  all  sincerity. 

Yours  affectionate  finend* 

Z. 
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The  author  who  can  commit  pecca. 
dilloe^  is  a  happy  man.  He  must  not 
live  in  a  glass-houae,  and  have  an  in* 
surmountable  propensity  for  pelting 
his  neighbors.  He  must  not  be  a  lite- 
rary Pharisee,  thanking  his  own  wor- 
shipped  genius  that  he  is  not  as  other 
men  are,  prone  to  fits  of  napping,  per- 
petrators of  anachronism,  breakers  of 
Prisci^'s  head,  **  or  even  as  this  pub- 
lican," meaning  thereby  any  j^rticu- 
kur  writer,  with  whom,  for  the  time  be- 
ins,  he  hap|>ons  to  compare  himself. 
His  wise  and  generous  rule  must  be 
couched  in  an  Horatian  clause — 

**  vsnisnipetiiitasqiie  damnsqae  vioiii- 

am." 

Under  shelter  ci  that  motto,  he  may 
lapse  into  small  offences,  and  have 
them  all  forgiven.  Our  foremost  poet, 
since  Shakii[>eare  died,  was  now  and 


then  guilty  of  Mse  quantities ;  but  that 
great  man  was  ever  the  humanest  of 
judges  toward  the  &ults  of  others,  and 
tber^ore  the  pedant,  who  had  presum- 
ed to  snarl  at  Sib  Waltbb,  would  have 
been  unanimously  kicked  out  of  any 
civilized  company  in  Europe* 

Mr.  Landor,  on  the  contrary,  can 
inetend  to  no  venial  sins,  nor  plead 
character  in  bar  of  judgment  at  a  cri- 
tical tribunal.  The  most  insignificant 
of  the  errors  we  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
pose^ detected  by  him  m  the  work  of 
a  **  Scotchman  or  half- Scotchman," 
ivould  have  called  forth  his  keenest 
ridicule  or  most  obstreperous  indigna- 
tkfo.  Nor,  while  the  better  portion  of 
the  truly  learned  among  his  compa- 
triots would  have  held  aloof,  would 
there  have  been  wanting  long-eared 
flpecimens  of  the  genus  Morpeth,  to 
extend  thoir  uncouth  jaws  in  fancied 
triumph,  and  bray  accordant  to  the 
key-note  of  their  leader.  Nay,  crea- 
tures  of  a  still  lower  grade,  depastur- 
ing the  Caledonian  commons,  would 
have  agonized  in  their  little  efforts  to 
prolong  the  din,  stretching  out  their 
Bcraggy  necks  m\h  an  opprobrious 
biss,  or  shaking,  with  air  of  conscious 
rectitude,  their  befeathered  extremi- 


ties, at  the  close  of  each  anserine 
cackle.  Our  geese,  unlike  the  guard- 
ians of  the  Capitol,  are  never  heard 
but  to  the  dishonor  of  their  country. 

Up,  then,  with  the  black  flag  to  our 
mast-head!  No  mercy  to  age  or  sex — 
folly,  foult,  or  inadvertence— we  will 
let  drive  a  broadside  at  every  un- 
guarded avenue,  thnnu^  which  we 
may  sweep  the  decks  oi  the  Pericles 
and  Aspasu.  What  a  sweet  craft  she 
was  but  a  moment  since,  **  vralking  the 
waters  like  a  thing  of  life,"  canvass 
bent,  colors  flying— and  now!  only 
look  at  her  two  seconds  after  we  have 
beat  to  quarters ! 

To  speak  plainly  we  will  handle 
Mr.  Lander's  mistakes  as  th^  occur. 

^^Epimedea  asked  me^*  says  Aspasia,* 
"  whether  the  women  of  Ionia  had  left  off 
wearing  ear-ring&  I  answered,  that  I  be- 
lieved tbey  always  had  worn  them,  and 
that  they  were  introduced  by  the  Persians^ 
who  had  leoeived  them  from  nations  mora 
remote/' 

Aspasia  knew  better ;  for  she  knew 
her  Homer — 

"Her  ear'rinffs  elaq>'d,  that  romid  her 

lustre  rayd,? 
As  ffemm'd  with  light  their  tr^le  pendants 

Juno,  in  the  passage  from  which 
these  lines  are  taken,  is  making  her 
toilet  in  the  chambers  of  Olympus, 
but  it  is  for  a  visit  to  the  other  side  of 
the  water;  and  the  poet,  moreover, 
living  in  Ionia,  and  mostfiuniliar  with 
Ionian  usages,  of  course  dresses  his 
goddess  after  the  highest  foshion  of  the 
dames  around  him.  The  women  of 
Ionia,  therefore,  unquestionably  indul- 

fed  in  auricular  appendages,  centuries 
efore  they  had  any  communication 
with  Persia,  and  within  the  knowledge 
of  one  who  never  names  the  Persians, 
nor  seems  so  much  as  to  dream  of 
their  existence.  If  we  may  judge  from 
works  of  art,}  and  some  evidence  of  a 
different  nature,  the  Greek  ladies  ap- 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  C 


t  Sotheby. 
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pear  to  have  adopted  the  use  of  ear- 
riags  from  the  Egyptians. 

«« Homer  KcMptf  Ikkn  pretty  rigorouM- 
lyoulqf  9ight,  but  he  opens  his  heart 
to  the  virtues  of  Andromache."  •  Peri- 
cles is  supposed  to  blunder  <Mt  this 
bit  of  criticism.  Had  he  really  done 
so !— «nd  had  Aristophanes  got  hold 

The  terms  of  the  proportion  should 
be  precisely  reversed.  The  virtues  of 
Andromache  are  indeed  touched  by 
Hom^r  with  a  lovins  hand— but  a 
light  one.  There  is  tthe  Ausknis  part* 
ing  interview  with  Hector  in  Book 
Sixth  of  the  Iliads  hadmeyed  enough, 
but  still  heart^bduing,  even  when 
lisped  out  by  tiny  schoolboy,  like  any 
thing  on  earth  rather  than  the  daugh- 
ter  of  E^ion,  vriUi  one  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  crocodiles,  insert- 
ed in  breeches-pocket,  the  other  dea  v- 
ing  air  with  a  see-saw  motion  to  the 
true  Popian  cadence  of 

^*Too  daring  prince!  ah,  whither  dost  thou 
Ah,  too  forgetftJ  of  thy  wife  and  ion ! " 

There  is  the  charming  allusion  in 
Book  Eighth  to  her  care  of  Hector's 
hcwses— reeding  them  brfore  their  mas- 
ter—as none  but  a  perfect  anatomist 
of  the  human  heart  would  have  ven- 
tured to  describe— 4he  force  of  which 
utterly  evaporates  in  both  Pope  and 
Sotheby,  and  which  the  barbarous  vil- 
lains, lieyne  and  Payne  Knight, 
would  eject  altogether.'  Beautifully 
imagined,  too,  and  beautifully  execut- 
ed is  much  of  that  trying  scene  in  the 
Twenty-second  Book,  where  the  drag- 
ged corse  of  the  vanquished  husband 
&  brought  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
wife.  How  exquisitely  ushered  in, 
with  all  the  overpowering  pathos  of  a 
well-managed  contrast ! 

'*  Thua  moom'd  the  mother,  ere  hia  wife  had 

heard  .  ^ 

Of  Hector's  fate  the  whiaper  of  a  word  : 
No  sure  intelligence  her  hearth  had  eain|d, 
That  there,  without  the  walla,  her  lord  re- 
main'd. 
She  eat  retired,  and  'neath  her  palace  roof 
Wrought.  With  embroidered  flowera,  a  double 
wooi 


And  bade  the  malda  that  owned  her  gentle 

away 
On  the  heapM  fire  an  ample  tripod  la^, 
To  serve  the  baths,  when,  wearied  from  die 

fight. 
Her  lord  should  home  return,  and  cheer  her 

eight 
Fond  wi£e  t  unconacious  firom  thy  bath  i^ar, 
Thou  knowest  not  that  thy  lord  hath  &llen 

in  war, 
Fallen,  stretched  in  Mood  on  his  patenial 

plain, 
By  ruthless  Pallas  and  JLchilles  slain. 
Loud  firom  the  turret  bunt  a  shriek  and 

yell, 
Her  limbe  all  trembled,  and  her  shuttle 

feU.»t 


How  strikingly  sustained ! 

"Then,  like  a  maniac,  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Flew,  and  her  oiaidens  followed  cluee  be- 


But  when  she  rueh'd,  in  that  ill-laied  hour. 

Through  the  dense  throng,  and  stood  on 
Ihon's  tower,  .     ,         „  , 

And  viewed  her  Heeior  dnggfd  the  waUa  be- 
fore. 

Where  the  ksh'd  steeds  his  bleeding  body 
bore."-^ 

And  how  terribly  consummated ! 

"  Dark  night  her  eyelid  seal'd,  she  awoen'd 

•way, 
Fell  back,  breathed  oot  her  sold,  and  breath. 

less  lay:  ^    , 

Far  foil  the  band  that  late  her  brow  ha^ 

crown'd,  ,  ,^   ,  .      ..  - 

The  braid  and  net  that  wreathed  her  hair 

around,  ,  .    . 

And  the  bnght  veU  that  floated  round  ihe 

hride,  ...      ..« 

Which  golden  Venue  me  her  bb*  to  hide. 
When  Hector  led  her  from  Ection'a  bow«. 
And  for   her  beauty   gave   his   countless 

dower."§ 

There  the  curtain  should  have  drop- 
ped. 'TIS  an  infinite  pity  that  she  re- 
covers from  her  fainung-fit,  to  speak 
thirty-eight  verses  of  lamentatioD, 
somewhat  unnatural  and  out  of  place 
where  they  stand.  And  yet  we  cai^ 
not  go  with  the  old  grammarianar  and 
Heyne,  and  the  grand  carver  I^yw 
Knight,  in  the  excision  of  these  unee. 
Even  in  face  of  the  just  maxim,  tog 
entm  curoi  loquufUur,  imeentes  eimf^ 
we  fear  that  the  genius  of  the  Homenc 
epos  required  Axidromache  to  speak, 
and  to  speak  at  length,  at  this  juncmie. 
when  lor  once  it  would  have  hem 


♦  P.  26. 

t  Sotheby's  translation. 
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better  for  her  to  be  dlent.  Her  regu- 
lar coronach,  in  the  last  book,  is  great- 
ly superior,  thoueh  it  pleases  Messrs. 
Heyne  and  Knight  to  give  the  credit 
of  that  likewise  to  the  rhapsodists— 
marvellous  creatures,  if  they  wrote  as 
much  of  Homer  as  the  critics  would 
have  us  believe.  Besides  these  con- 
spicuous  passages,  Andromache  is  only 
once  mention^  in  the  whole  Iliad. 
In  the  Odyssey  she  is  not  mentioned 
at  all. 

But  Helen,  in  the  course  of  the  two 
poems,  is  either  introduced  or  alluded 
to  at  least  twenty  times.  By  common 
arithmetic  she  may  be  shown  to  be 
more  prominent  than  Andromache,  in 
the  ratio  of  fbur  to  one.  And  even 
those  who  eschew  Cocker,  and  **  know 
not  Joseph,"  must  observe  that  Homer 
is  as  loth  to  lose  sieht  of  her  as  of 
Achilles.  What  a  living  image  of 
fair,  frail,  faaoiiiating  woroanhool  he 
makes  her !— How  carefully  elaborat- 
ed ! — With  a  skill  and  grace  how  uU 
terly  unrivalled!  The  dramatists  have 
essayed  the  same  subject— but  how 
cold  and  hard  does  iEischylus^— how 
fimtastic  and  absurd  does  Euripides'* — 
appear  after  the  old  minstrel !  The 
scene  in  the  Third  Book  oi  the  Iliad," 
in  which  she  plays  the  chief  part,  is 
^  the  most  picturesque  ever  conceived 
.  by  poet,  and  has  set  the  whole  world, 
Taaao  and  ScQtt  inclusive,  imitating 
for  some  thousands  of  years.  We 
wish  we  had  room  to  quote  it  bodily, 
in  Wrangham's  version— or  our  own. 
And  her  lament  for  Hector'  is  still 
finer  than  Andromache's.  With  what 
perfect  nature  she  at  once  brings  for- 
ward his  conduct  to  herself  and  pro- 
claims the  dead  hero  a  thorough  gen- 
tlemanl 

•*  Tis  now,  nnce  here  I  ceme,  the  twentip 

ethyeer 
Siaee  left  my  land,  and  all  I  once  held 

dear: 
But  never  from  that  hour  haa  Helen  heard 
From  thee  a  harah  reproach,  or  painfol 

word; 
Bat  if  they  kindred  blam'd  me,  if  nnkind 
The  Queen  ePer  glanCd  at  Helen's  fickle 

mind, — 
For  Priam,  atill  beoevolently  mild, 
Ifook'd  on  me  aa  a  ftther  views  his  child,— 


Thy  gentle  speech,  thy  gentleness  of  son! 
Would  by  thine  own,  their  harsher  minds 
control.*^ 

Wherever  else  she  speaks,  or  acts,  or 
is  referred  to,  she  is  always  the  same 
Helen— admirably  feminine— spirited, 
but  tender  —  erring,  but  repentant. 
Unlike  Andromache  —  (for  Homer 
knew  how  to  mark  the  difference  be« 
tween  wife  and  mistress — between  con- 
jugal anxiety  and  amatory  passk)n)— 
she  exhorts  her  lover  to  battle.'  And 
how  sharply  she  twits  Venus'^— how 
stinnngly  she  taunts  defeated  P&ris^— 
yet  how  yieldingly  she  melts  beneath 
the  ardor  c^  her  irresistible  seducer !' 
Homer  has  taken  care  to  clothe  the 
traitor  with  «« gifts  of  golden  Aphro- 
dite,'' aa  one  excuse  for  his  heroine. 
But  at  the  same  time,  being  •*  his  own 
Aristotle,"  and  aware,  that  in  order  to 
excite  unflagging  interest,  his  charac^ 
ters  should  not  be  either  below  or 
above  our  sympathy,  he  has  browed 
exceeding  piuns  on  Helen's  penitence. 
That  redeemable  sentiment  is  portray- 
ed in  many  expressions  of  her  own, 
wherein  she  deals  with  herself  about 
as  mercifbD^r  as  Mr.  O'Connell  does 
with  the  ladies  of  England ;  and  the 
poet  paints  it  perhaps  more  vividly  by 
representing  Nestor' — nay,  Menelaus 
himseir  —  as  eaffer  to  avenge  her 
''sorrows  and  sighs,"  well  known  to 
them. 

While  wicked  and  unfaithful.  Ho. 
mer's  Helen  is  under  supernatural  in- 
fluence.' But  that  excellent  young 
man,  Telemachus,  plainly  esteems  S 
no  small  honor  to  have  even  seen 
her  ;■  and  Penelope,  the  very  pattern 
of  chaste  housekeepers,  talks  meekly 
and  mildly  of  her  fall.*  We  concludle 
that  Uncle  Toby's  schoolmaster  was 
quite  right  to  give  hhn  «"  three  strokes 
of  ay^ruio,  two  on  his  right  hand,  and 
one  on  his  left,"  for  calling  her  a  she- 
dog.  And  we  prescribe  for  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  the  same  amount  of  discipline^ 
with  a  different  application. 

<*  ^KIOEBS  TO  ASPASIA.* 

Flower  of  Ionia's  fbrtile  plains, 

Where  Pleasore,   leagued   with   Yirtoe, 

reigns— 
Where  the  Pierian  nakis  of  old. 
Tea,  Umg  ere  HioH*e  tale  woe  told, 


'  In  the  Ai 

*  n.  C  76! 

•  n.  r.  399. 

'  H  B.  356. 
-Od.P.118. 


^  In  the  Helena. 

•  Sotheby. 
*ILr.488. 

*  n.  B.  587. 

•od.*.3ia 
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'  IL  Z.  337. 
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Too  pore,  too  saered  for  oar  aight,    « 
Descended  with  the  lilent  night 
To  young  Arctinu$t  and  Menander 
Delayed  his  coarse  for  Melisander  !»• 

Mr  Landor  may  assign  Melisander  to 
any  age  he  pleases,  though  iEllto,  on 
whom  we  presume  he  relies,' speaks 
very  doubtfully.  But  Arctinus  is  a 
more  soUd  personage.  We  know  his 
date,  and  have  some  remains  of  his 
poetry.  Instead  of  flourishing  ''Umg 
en  Ilium's  tale  vm  told,''  he  was  Hp- 
mer's  junior  by  nearly  two  centu- 
ries. 

*«  CLSOn  TO  ASPASU." 

««I  do  not  approve  of  the  TriUguM, 
Nothin)|r  can  be  more  tiresome— hardly 
any  thing  mote  wicked— than  many  of 
them.  It  may  be  well,  occasionally,  to 
2iTe  soaiething  of  the  historical  form  to 
flie  dramatic,  as  it  is  oocasiofcally  to  give 
something  of  the  dramatic  to  the  biston. 
oal ;  bat  never  to  turn  into  ridicule  and 
buffoonery  the  virtuous^  the  unfortunate,  or 
the  brave. 

The  author  must  have  been  think- 
ing here  of  the  Satyric  dramas  ap- 
pended by  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens 
to  their  graver  pieces.  Whether  he 
has  entered  fully  into  the  true  meaning 
of  a  practice  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears so  strange  in  an  age  of  refined 
taste,  may  be  questioned.  But,  at  all 
events,  he  should  have  made  Cleone 
write  intelHgibly.  The  Satyric  dra- 
ma was  the  list  j^art  of  a  tetrtUogy,  or 
composition  consisting  of  four  plays. 
Trilogy,  or  trilogue  (if  he  must  spell 
it  so),  was  the  designation  of  the  three 
tragedies  preceding  the  Satyric  dra- 
ma. The  trilogy  was  often  devoted 
to  the  complete  development  of  one 
great  subject ;  and  Mr.  Landor  ought 
to  know  that  it  was  the  highest  and 
noblest  form  of  tragic  poetry. 

At  p.  67,  and  again  at  p.  233,  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  Periclee 
an  arcKon.  This  is  bad  enough ;  the 
justification  is  worse.  ••  Plutarch  says 
he  never  was  archon ;  he  means  per- 
haps firtt  archon."  Why  did  Mr, 
Landor  not  turn  up  his  Plutarch? 
There  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
biographer  does  not  mean  first  archon 
only,  but  archon  of  every  degree; 
and  might  have  gained  some  light,  too, 
as  to  the  ruling  vice  of  Pendens  char- 


acter—the determination  to  be  power- 
M  at  any  cost  to  his  country's  insti- 
tutions— which  is  not  made  promi- 
nent enough  in  these  letters.  Lang- 
horne  translates  the  raissage  wiUi 
suflScient  accuracy.  "By  supplying 
the  people  with  money  for  the  public 
diversions,  and  for  their  attendance  in 
courts  of  judicature,  and  by  other  pen- 
sions and  gratuities,  he  so  inveigled 
(literally  bribed)  them  as  to  avail 
himself  of  their  interest  against  the 
council  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which 
he  had  no  right  to  be  a  member,  hav- 
ing never  had  the  fortune  to  be  cho- 
sen Archon,  Thesmoihetee,  Basikui, 
or  Pokmarch*  For  persons  were  <rf 
old  appointed  to  these  offices  by  lot  ; 
and  such  as  had  dischai^ed  them  well, 
and  such  only,  were  aamitted  mem- 
bers of  the  Areopagus.*** 

•«  AsPAsu  to  Clsohs.* 
•*  Pindar  never  quite  omcame  his  gran- 
diloquence. '  The  animaU  we  call  half- 
aeeet,  by  a  word  of  the  sweetest  sound,  al- 
thoogh  not  the  most  seducing  import,  bs 
calls 
•The   danghters  of   the    tempest-fiMtad 


O  Fortune !  that  the  children  of  so  iUus. 
trious  a  line  should  carry  sacking  pip  into 
the  market-place,  and  cabbage^ataUU  oat 
of  it!" 

The  remark  comes  as  near  humor 
as  Mr.  Landor  is  ever  able  to  attain^ 
which  is  not  saving  much  for  it.  But 
unfortunatelv  this  mstance  of  grandi- 
loquence belongs  not  to  Pindar,  but 
Simonides;  and  we  rather  think  that 
Aristotle's -quaint  and  quiet  way  of 
telling  the  story  has  more  fun  m  it 
than  Aspasia's  exclamation:  ''Simo- 
nides, when  the  victor  in  a  race  with 
mules  offered  him  low  pay,  was  un- 
willing to  con^>oee  verses  for  him,  as 
though  indignant  at  the  thought  of' 
writing  on  Mljf-asaes.  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  given  a  sufficient  hire, 
Simonides  wrote  :^ 

•Hail,  dangbters  of  the   tempeetfooted 
steeds!** 

And  yet  they  were  daughters  of  asta 
too:'' 

With  like  incorrectness  Mr.  Landor, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  some  lines 
of  his  own,  under  the  name  of  Sappho^ 


•  ^lian,  Var.  Hist.  «.  2.  •  L  62.  .  ^ 

'  •  Under  which  the  names  of  the  whole  nine  archons  are  eomprised. 

*  Plat.  Peric  cap.  $.  •  F.  69.  '  Aristot  Wwt  lit  «• 
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speaks  of  <«tiie  onfy  epigram  attributed 
to  her : " ' — forgetting  Meleagar's 
oompliment  to  the  poetiEsss  of  Lesbos, 
and  three  extant  epigrams  ascribed  to 
her  pen.  lie  asserts  that  there  are 
*^/em  nightingales  in  Attica;"^— in 
the  Tery  fiice  of  Sophocles^— a  some- 
what better  authority— and  of  Mdton's 
Judicious  epithet,  grounded  on  more 
than  a  mjthologicai  tale  :— 

See  there  the  oliTe  ffrove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retiremeiit,  where  the  AUic  bird 
TiiUs  her  wood-warbled  notea  the  summer 
long." 

And  he  feeds  horses  for  the  CHym^an 
games  on  oat$f*  for  do  other  reason 
we  can  imagine,  except  that  rye  or  b€w» 
ley  would  have  been  proper  ac- 
cording to  the  economy  of  the  Gre- 
cian stable.  For  the  next  specimen 
of  waywardness  we  must  quote  his 
own  words  :— 

**  AspAsta  TO  Clions.' 
**  The  Persians  in  these  roatteei  ave  not 
ooite  so  silly  as  we  are.  Herodotus  tells  as 
that  instead  of  altars  and  temples,  the  Ter- 
dure  of  the  earth  is  chosen  for  their  sptcri- 
fice ;  and  mutie  end  gariendt,  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  are  thought  as  decent  and 
acceptable  as  oomminations  and  Mood." 

Hear  Herodotus  himself.  ««In 
sacrifice  the  Persians  use  no  libation, 
no  jnps  fitiuie,  no  garimuU.'  And 
as  for  62ood,  the  historian  enumerates 
seven  deities  at  least,  in  whose  honor 
they  kill  victims,  and  chop  their  flesh 
into  morsels. 

Cleooe  says,  in  her  apswer,  ^Our 
early  companions,  the  animals  of  ffood 
dd  fesop,  nave  spoken  successive^  in 
mery  Imirmi  toigm.***  A  Milesian, 
of  the  age  of  Pericles,  speakmg  of 
the  lemmed  tongues !— ana  supposed 
to  know  anj  tning  about  the  apo- 
logues of  Bidpai  me  Gymnosophist, 
Lokman  the  Nubian  slave,  or  Syntipas 
the  Persian  Shilosopher !  This  isof  a 
piece  with  Jconodaet  from  the  pen  of 


Aifpn^- 
We  wi 


Te  will  A^d  onl^  two  other  exam- 
ples. Pmrniades  or  Ephesus  upbraids 
the  Attic  dialect  for  etmmming  with 
.Its  efitgnmtti^  No  true  Ionian  would 
have  criticised  in  this  manner,  i^ir 
the  Ionic  Greek  itself  w^  fomished 


(often  in  verse  and  always  in  prose) 
with  the  only  augment,  namely,  the 
eyllabiCf  that  has  any  resemblance  to  a 
stammer.  Moreover  the  greatest 
hammerer  among  all  the  augments, 
called  by  grammarians  the  Auic  redu« 
plication  (tt  the  perfect  tense,  prevail- 
ed also  in  the  Ionian  dialect.  The 
Ionian  even  has  it  in  some  verbs,  in 
which  the  Attic  is  without  it.  We 
MI9  not  going  to  read  Mr.  Landor  a 
lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  the  aus- 
ment— -albeit  one  of  w  most  remarJE- 
able  things  in  the  structure  of  the  Gre- 
cian language— lest  he  should  abuse 
us  lor  Scoitch  metaphysics;  hut  let  him 
remember  if  he  will  meddle  with  sudi 
topics,  that  no  good  jokes  can  be 
founded  on  ignorance.  Again,  Alci- 
blades,  writing  to  Pericles  from  the 
camp  before  ^itidsBa,  complains  that 
the  son  of  Pericles  presumes  to  call 
him  **  Neamakoe  and  Eouridion."  * 
Now  Aldbiades,  who  was  only  IS  at 
the  siege  of  Potidna,  would  have  been 
flattered,  not  c^fonded,  by  the  appelhu 
tion  ci  NeoMiskoe,  which  was  qftea 
used  fl>r  Man,  and  which,  ia  its  lowest 
sense,  included  a  term  of  life  from  21 
to  88,«ccording  to  PoUuz,  or  from  % 
to  40^  according  toPhavorinus.  As 
for  Kowrtiwh  that  word  is  not  Greek 
at  all,  in  the  meanhig  Mr.  Landor 
would  assignto  it. 

To  the  category  oi  vagaries  rather 
than  of  errors,  we  must  reter  Lan- 
der's theory  that,  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer  is  older  by  thirty  years  than 
his  Iliad.^  All  sound  argument,  all 
fine  appreciation  of  minute  dilferences, 
appear  to  us  to  demonstrate,  on  the 
contrary,  the  precedence  of  the  Iliad ; 
and  a  just  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  t)ie 
glowing  unagery  of  Longinus,  pleads 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  The 
vajsary,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  of  course 
original,  having  long  ago  found  Ger- 
man champions— Bemurd  (not  Fre- 
derick) Thiesch  l>eing  one-^nd  de- 
rived all  the  support  it  could  firgim 
their  flimsy  and  fimciful  reasonings, 
it  is  one  of  those  Teutonic  discxnerieh 
which  we  iriiould  have  expected  the 
taste  of  such  a  man  as  Landor  to  reject 
instinctively,  and  which  we  riiould 
equally  expect  to  hear  cried  up  by  the 
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profound  admirers  of  foreign  univerBi- 
lies,  among  ourselves,  who  are  so  fond 
qTloiting  at  the  unirwerUive  character 
of  our  domestic  scholarship.  A  little 
real  knowledge,  well  whipped  into 
these  sages  at  the  proper  end,  would 
teach  them  to  understand  better,  and 
to  prize  more,  the  mascular  vein  of  in- 
tellect (long  maj  it  flourish  upon  our 
side  of  the  water !)  that,  in  classicai 
literature,  as  in  all  other  loAy  branches 
of  learning,  prefers  truth,  however 
old,  to  its  counterfeit,  however  tricked 
out  with  the  gewgaws  of  a  meretricious 
novelty. 

Not  that  we  have  any  objections  to 
novelty  and  truth  united.  Above  most 
things  we  esteem  that  kind  of  criticism 
which  throws  a  new,  an  ennobling,  and 
an  unillusive  light  on  subjects  that 
have  been  for  ages  before  the  world. 
Therefore  did  the  spirit  of  some  of  the 
following  remarks  find  fovor  in  our 
sight,  even  before  their  soundness  had 
been  further  attested  by  the  assent  of 
so  ingenious  a  person  as  the  author  of 
Pericles  and  Aspaaia.  We  have  been 
challenged,  somewhat  arrogandy,  to 
ahow  any  resemblance,  in  Mr.  Lander's 
writingSt  to  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 


It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficidtto 
do  so  on  a  lar^r  scale ;  but  the  inno- 
cent observations  of  ours,  which  pro- 
voked this  challenge,  was  restricted* 
in  the  first  place,  to  classical  topics, 
and  in  the  second  place,  to  Landor's 
present  work,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
publications  issued  periodically,  on  the 
other.  Within  these  limits,  therefore, 
we  must  confine  our  answer.  Nay» 
with  uncommon  gallantry,  we  will 
limit  ourselves  to  periodical  publica- 
tions north  of  the  Tweed— especial 
objects  of  Mr.  Lander's  abhorrence. 
We  merely  wish  to  show  that  even,  in 
these  tramontane  and  barbarous  re- 
gions there  are  persons  who  love  to 
dwell  on  themes  cong^iial  to  his 
tastes,  and  that  now  and  then  they 
stumble  upon  similar  conclusions.  And 
we  are  sure  the  writers,  whoever  they 
may  be,  whom  we  shall  take  the 
libertv  of  quoting,  must  be  gratified  to 
find  their  preconceived  opinions  forti- 
fied by  such  a  mind  and  pen  as  those 
of  Walter  Landor.  Some  of  Uie  coin- 
cidences are  more  striking  than  olben, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mistakes,  we 
will  pick  them  up  as  they  occur ; — 


"  It  ii  remarkable  that  Athens,  so  fertile  «  To  no  lady  of  anoieat  Atheiis--lf  we 
in  men  of  genius,  sbojiikl  have  produced  no  ezpeet  a  foolish  and  anfouDdediJaotioii  that 
women  of  distinction.'*— Per.  Asp.  L,  69.       the  8th  book  of  the  annals  of  Thucjrdidcs 

was  composed  by  hisdau^ter — has  anj 
great  achievement  in  letters  been  ascribed.** 
—Edinburgh  Review,  Iv.  185. 

2.  2. 

«*  At  the  feet  of  Myrtis  it  was  that  Pindar  «*  As  the  child  (Pindar)  grew  mto  the 

gathered  into  his  throbbing  breast  the  scat-  minstrel,  be  was  committed  to  the  gestie 

tered  seeds  of  poetry ;  and  it  was  under  the  disctpKne  of  womanhood  and  boaoty.  WUh 

smile  of  the  beautiful  Corinna  that  he  drew  Myrtis    for   his    '  female    professor/  and 

his  inspiration   and   wove  his   immortal  Corinna  for  his  rival,  he  most  have  been 


_^    inspiration 
crown."— Ibid.  i.69. 


«<  Many  prefer  Pindar's  Dithyrambicks  to 
his  Olympian,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Ne- 
nean  odes :  I  do  not ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
did  himself.  We  may  well  suppose  that 
he  exerted  the  most  power  on  the  composi- 
tion, and  the  most  thonght  on  the  correction 
of  the  poems  he  was  to  recite  before  kings 
and  nations,  in  honor  of  the  vidoca  at  thcSe 
solemn  games.**-- Ibid,  l  73. 


a  doll  boy  bad  he  escaped  inspiratioik*^ 
Ibid.  lix.  13S. 

8. 

**  Pindar  had  that  overmaatofing 
of  veneration  which  is  observable  In  many 
great  iioets,  but  it  drew  his  eves  as  CreqosBt- 
ly  and  fondly  to  divine  as  to  human  giotiss 
The  mere  abstract  feeling^  boweva;  witboBi 
analyzing  its  objects  and  tendennea,  was 
enouffh  to  make  him  bestow  all  his  snaigis* 
on  the  Efuiou,  the  triwnpbal  aengs  b> 
which  his  extant  works  bolonff;  andisso^ 
fident  to  convince  us.  that  in  tEese  we  have 
specimens  of  his  hignest  powers  ezertid  o» 
Ms  favorite  th6mas.^-rIbML  lix.  1331 
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''Aiyrtifl  mod  Corinna,  like  Anacreon 
and  Sappho  who  preceded  thero^  were 
temperate  in  ihe  lazuries  of  poetry.  They 
liad  enough  to  do  with  one  feeling ;  they 
were  occapied  enoogh  with  one  reflection.^ 
— iHd.L104. 


"There  are  things  beyond  the  art  of 
Phidiae.  He  may  represent  Love  leaning 
vpoD  his  bow,  and  listening  to  philosophy ; 
but  not  for  hours  toother :  he  mav  repre- 
sent Love,  while  he  is  fiving  her  a  kiss  for 
her  lesson,  tying  her  lianas  behind  her : 
loosing  them  again  must  be  upon  another 
marble.''— IWd.  u  137. 


**The  female  mind  is  fond  of  dwelling  on 
&  sulMect ;  the  female  fancy  loves  to  hover 
round  a  theme,  in  ainr  but  lingering  gyn^ 
tions,  rather  than  to  dart  from  point  to  point 
in  vif oroos  and  rzcursive  flight"— iMd  I  v. 
182  (on  Greek  Authoresses.) 

5. 
"  Phid,  Most  subtle  criticism !  Bat  whai 
if  you  are  forgetting  that  this  is  hot  the 
divinity  of  Love  biimelf— 'tis  but  his  faint 
resemblance  carved  in  stone—that  the  aitist 
can  only  seize  upon  one  moment— one  flash 
of  the  soul's  lightning.— B<adL  Mag,  zzziju 
385. 


6. 
^  Pericles,  who  is  acknowledged  to  have 
a  finer  ear  than  any  of  our  poets  or  rheto- 
ricians, is  of  opinion  that*  tne  versification 
in  all  the  books,  of  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
was  raodolated  by  th^  same  master-key. 
Sophocles,  too,  tells  me  that  he  finds  no 
other  heroic  verses  at  all  resembling  it  in 
the  rhytbok  and  that^  to  his  apprehension, 
at  is  not  cussimilar  w  the  two  poems."-— 
iKdLLira. 


"No  version,  hi  any  ton^e,  can  ever 
approach  that  melody,  unnvalled  by  the 
later  bards  of  Greece  herself— at  once 
soothing  and  majestic  as  the  mnsi^  of  those 
dark-blue  wates  which  munnored  io  the 
ears  of  Homer,  when  his  glorious  eyep 
could  behold  them  no  more.— EdinMirgA 
Review^  IL  477. 

*'  In  both  Uiad  and  Odyssev  there  is  the 
same  general  cast  of  thought,  laoguaffSi 
and  versification ;  the  same  mellifluous  but 
masculine  forms  of  speech ;  the  same  flexi 
ble  harmony  and  rich  cadences  of  metre.*' 
— ^Pop.  £fi€ye.  zii.  9. 


**  Aristophanes,  in  my  opinbn,  might 
iMve  been  the  first  lyric  poet  now  living, 
except  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  he  chose 
rather  to  be  the  bitterest  satirist"— i»M.  u 
194. 


"Aristophanes  is  no  ostentations  cox- 
comb to  draff  down  poetry  from  her  c^ 
of  fire— yet  he  will  sometunes  fling  the 
reins  into  her  hands.  We  question  whether 
the  united  genius  of  Pindar  and  Euripides^ 
fond  as  the  latter  is  of  the  nightingale, 
could  have  produced  any  thing  superior  to 
that  burst  of  fyHe  ecstasy,  in  which  he  call* 
on  Philomela  from  her  leaij  J^w  to  chal- 
lenge the  minstrelsy  of  Heaven."— £d.  Ktv. 
xzxiv.!K6<. 


"  The  sounds  of  the  Ode  would  be  dulled 
and  deadened  by  being  too  closely  overl 
•fched  widi  the  fruitage  of  reflection."— 
JKd.p.W4. 


As  a  compenaaticHi  for  the  above- 
chad  parallelisms,  we  will  allude,  in 
passiDff,  to  8ome  of  Mr.  Lander's  own 
undoubted  "thunder."    No  one  will 

Sucstion  his  right  of  sole  property  in 
lose  perverse  and  annoying  passages 
>  oneo  breaking  the  charm  tai  com- 


*  The  lyric  transport  should  not  be  duell- 
ed with  too  much  of  a  meditative  vein. 
Not  that  emotion  shuts  out  sentiment,  or 
that  die  heart  is  less  versed  in  ethics  than 
the  brain.  But  the  philosophy  of  such 
seasons  must  be  vivid  and  compendious. 
There  is  no  room  for  a  train  of  continuous 
reflection."— iMd.  liz.  ISO. 

position  otherwiseenchanting— where- 
in modem  sentiments,  follies,  and  pre- 
judices pretend  to  be  covered  bv  an 
antique  mask,  not  one  feature  of  which 
ever  existed  in  rerum  naiura.  For 
example,  Mr.  Lander  does  not  like  the 
customs  of  some  foolish  French  so- 
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cieties— we  scarody  know  what—of 
wbich  scientific  genUemen  in  thi«  coun- 
try occasionally  condescend  to  be  ap- 
Sotnted  correspondine  members.  We 
on't  like  them  ourselvea— as,  indeed, 
we  like  very  little  about  the  French, 
except  it  be  their  Rabelais,  thefar  cut- 
lets, and  some  of  their  novels  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Kock — but  that  is  no  reason 
why  Aspasia  should  be  caused  to  say 
what  Abasia  could  not  have  said : 

"  There  is  a  city  of  Greece,'  I  heir,  in 
which  redproeal  flatteiy  is  ao  neceaaanr, 
that,  whenever  a  lAeinber  of  the  aaaenbly 
dice,  his  aucceaaor  is  bound  to  pFaise  him 
before  he  takea  the  vacant  seat***  * 

Mr.  Landor  does  not  approve  of 
clerical  pluralities.  In  tms  sober 
Presbvterian  country  —  though  our 
heart&lt  wish  is,  that  every  tenth  par- 
son had»k  benefice  as  good  as  the  late 
Bishop  of  Durham's,  and  spent  it  as 
nobly — ^we  suppose,  for  form's  sake, 
we  must  subscribe  to  his  opinion.  But 
who  except  himself  would  have  look- 
ed for  a  sarcasm  on  this  headf  to  im- 
asinary  abuses  among  the  ancient 

**  Sacrilege  haa  been  carried  to  auch  a 
pitch,  that  aome  amonf^  them  have  appoint- 
ed a  relative  er  dependant  to  the  service  ci 
more  than  one  sanctuary.**  t 

^  The  Established  Church— without 
whose  mind-exalting,  as  well  as  soul- 
enlightenine  cares,  extending  through 
every  ramincation  of  her  great  educa- 
tional system,  in  school,  college,  and 
temple,  there  would  not  be  ten  men  in 
Britain  qualified  to  fisel  the  beauties  of 
Peridu  tmd  A8pa$ia — ^is  especially 
odious  to  Mr.  Landor.  Therefinre^ 
though  scorning  and  detesting  Popery, 
he  clothes  one  of  the  stalest  and  weak- 
est arffuraents  in  favor  of  its  claim 
upon  me  ecclesiastical  estates  of  these 
realms  under  the  guise  of  another  al- 
lusion to  Samos,  which,  in  refbrence 
to  that  place,  is  pure  nonsense : 

"You  remember  that  anciently  all  the 
worship  of  this  island  was  confined  to  Juno. 
She  diapleasedthe  people,  I  know  not  npon 
what  occasion,  and  they  sufiered  the  greater 
part  of  her  fanes  to  fall  in  ruins,  and  trans- 
ferred  the  richest  of  the  remainder  to  tho 
priests  of  Bacchus.     Several  of  those  who 


bad  bent  the  knee  before  Jano,  took  up  the 
Thyrsua  with  the  aame  devotion.  The  peo- 
ple did  indeed  hope  that  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  particularly  such  aa  had  loat  their  liome 
in  war,  or  their  parents  or  their  children  by 
fhipwreek.  would  be  succored  oot  of  the 
wealth  arising  from  the  domains  of  the 
prieathood;  and  the  rather  aa  theea  do- 
mains were  bequeathed  by  religiona  men. 
whoae  whole  soul  rested  upon  Juno,  and 
whose  bequest  was  now  utterly  fniatrated, 
by  Uking  them  from  the  auter  of  Jupiter, 
and  giving  them  exclusively  to  his  son."! 

Church— King— Peerage !  Thank 
God,  these  three  good  and  glorious 
elements  of  our  social  condition  are 
fast  knit  together  by  all  the  bands  that 
rivet  strength  to  strength,  and  grace 
to  grace,  in  the  augu^  and  comely 
frame  of  a  limited  consdtutional  moo- 
archy .  You  cannot  love  one  and  hate 
the  other,  nor  cleave  to  one  and  despise 
the  others.  It  is  quite  satisfodory  to 
see  how  Walter  LandcMP— Ae  ojntem- 
ner  of  crowns  and  crosiers— conunits 
himself  as  to  a  hereditary  peerage. 
Samos  is  again  the  stalking-horse— 
Samoa,  which  in  reality  never  floof- 
ished,  except  under  royal  cmt  aristocra- 
tic rule! 

**  Clbosb  to  Aspasia. 
'*  Certain  men,  some  of  andent  fianil]^ 
■sore  of  recent,  had  eoaapired  to  traassHt 
the  reina  of  govemmest  to  their  elder  aon^ 
Poaaession  for  lifo  is  not  lone  enoegkt 
They  are  not  only  to  pass  laws,  but  (wbea- 
soever  it  so  pleaaea)  to  impede  them! 
They  decree  that  the  firat-bom  male  ia  to 
be  the  wiaest  and  beat  of  the  fomfly,  sad 
shall  legislate  for  all  Samoa  1  *  *  * 

<'  AsPASU  TO  Clbomb. 
***  *  *  It  \»  credible  enough  that  the 
oligarchs  were  desirous  of  tranamittiag 
their  authority  to  their  childien ;  but  Chat 
they  believed  ao  niplicitly  in  the  iofoliia- 
tion  of  the  dtiiena,  or  tKe  immnlahiNtjr  of 
human  eveata,  as  to  azpeet  a  ooadatrntioQ 
of  power  in  the  aame  familiea  fo%  mum 
generations,  is  too  gross  and  absurd,  evea 
to  mislead  an  insurgent  and  infuriated  pop- 
ulace He  indeed  must  be  composed  sf 
mud  from  the  Nile,  who  can  endure  with 

gitience  thia  rancorous  fabrication.  Ia 
gypt,  we  are  told  by  Herodotoa,  in  his 
£nto,  that  the  son  of  a  herald  ia  of  comss 
a  herald ;  and^  if  any  man  hath  a  ' 
voice  than  he,  it  goes  for  nothing.f 


*  Vol.  I.  ei  t  Ibid.  p.  «80.  t  Ihid.  p.  981. 

{  Aspasia,  in  quoting  Herodotus  to  this  eflecC,  would  hardly  have  for^ttan  that  hs 
aaeribea  the  same  usage  to  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  she  would  not  have  writtea  jBrsto. 
Lodan's  tale  aa  to  the  aatiquity  of  auoh  appellatioda  for  the  hooka  of  Herodotoa,  is  of  very 
ooabtful  aathority. 
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*<  Hereditarj  heraldi  an  the  proper  Qd 
fioers  of  hereditary  lawgivers;  and  both 
are  well  worthy  of  dignity  where  the  dei- 
tiee  are  cats.'** 

And  vet  this  **  most  original  thinker 
of  our  daysk"  who  reasons  in  this  very 
mginaleLud  unhackneyed  style  against 
that  hereditary  funcuon,  which  alone 
stands  between  us  and  civil  war — fore- 
runner of  a  lone  despotism — would 
have  you  believe  nim  to  be  no  repub- 
lican. Grenius  and  virtue,  he  tells 
you,  have  a  precarious  hold  of  power 
m  a  democracy/  "  Every  man,  after 
a  while,  begins  to  think  himself  as  ca- 
pable of  governing  as  one  ^whoever 
he  may  be)  taken  from  his  own 
rank."*  Nay,  sheer  democracies  have 
only  one  tise ;  '*the  JUih  and  ferment 
^  ike  comfoet  are  necessary  for  raie- 
wg  rmre  plants."*  In  spite  ot  all  this, 
we  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Landor  that  he 
IS  either  a  democrat  or  something 
which  the  world  cannot  take  him  for, 
and  which  he  would  still  less  like  to 
be  called.  Would  he  have  us  believe 
him  more  blind  to  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  his  own  principles  and  poli- 
tical theories  than  Messrs.  Hume,  Koe. 
buck,  Grote,  or  any  Tom-Paine-de- 
vouring  cobbler  or  weaver,  the  rival 
of  those  honorable  gentlemen  in  abi- 
Htiee  and  character  ?  These  revilers 
of  Church  and  Peerage,  while  they 
attempt  to  sow  the  storm,  know  well 
the  sort  of  whirlwind  they  expect  to 
reap.  Is  Walter  Savage  Landdr  less 
perspicacious  ? 

If  Mr.  Landor  be  not  a(  heart  a  de- 
iBOcrat,  and  quite  ready— had  he  the 
practical  talents  of  some  of  those  states- 
men whom  he  affects  to  contemn — to 
become  in  act  a  demagogue,  what  can 
have  induced  him  to  dedicate  his  se- 
cond volume  to  the  American  Presi- 
dent I  What  an  unkind  cut  to  our 
handsome  friend  the  Irish  Secretary  ! 
After  ^rl  Mulgrave,  Viscount  Mor- 
peth--a8  promising  a  lad,  joking  apart, 
as  the  shell  of  Eton  or  Harrow  could 
turn  out  at  this  moment,  and  a  match 
at  •* speeches"  for  the  best  of  them— 
had  a  claim  which  it  argues  a  want 
of  bowels  to  pass  by.  After  the  Don 
Quixote  of  the  galley-slaves,  in  which 
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character  we  hq)e  H.  B.  intends  to 
imnaortalizd  the  Earl,  should  have 
come— not  Sancho— but  Dapple — ^in 
which  character  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
already  immortalized  the  Viscount: 

— — "  iDiqae  mentis  asellot 
Qui  gravios  dorso  subiit.onos !  ** 

Only  think  of  a  classical  scholar,  like 
Savage  Landor,  pretermitting  the  hero 
of  that  quotation,  in  order  to  carry  hif 
homage,  in  verse  which  we  are  morally 
certain  the  worthy  general  will  nol 
comprehend,  to  the  residence  in  Wash- 
ington  I  The  only  two  lines  out  of 
sixty,  which  much  study  has  enabled 
us  to  understand,  appear  to  intimate 
that  Andrew  Jackson  is  the  modem 
Pericles. 

The  second  volume,  thus  ungene- 
rously appropriated  to  flatter  Trans- 
atlantic greatness,  is  in  other  respeota 
a  fitting  companion  to  the  first.  There 
is  little  plot;  there  are  few  incidents; 
and  the  disquisitions  are  occasionally 
somewhat  dull.  But  Pericles  the  po- 
lished and  stately,  Aspa<tia  the  intel- 
lectual and  eloquent,  Cleone  the  ten- 
der and  aflectionate,  are  still  before 
you,  with  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
Alcibiad<»,  "  as  beautiful,  playful,  and 
uncertain  as  any  half-tamed  young 
tiger."  Much  force  there  is;  much 
grace  there  is;  good  oratory,  good 
criticism,  fine  feeling,  and  once,  we. 
think,  even  sweet  poetry.  Let  Us  cite 
our  example  of  a  thing  so  rare  in  Lao- 
dor's  pages  :— 

1. 

Perilla !  to  thy  fates  resign 'd, 
Think  not  what  years  are  icooe ; 

While  Atalanta  look*d  behind, 
The  golden  frait  rcdl'd  on. 


Albeit  a  mother  may  have  lost 
The  playthinff  at  her  breast, 

Albeit  the  one  she  eherisht  most. 
It  bnt  endears  the  rest. 

8. 
Yooth,  my  Poriila,  clin|^  on  Hope, 

And  looks  into  the  skies 
For  brighter  day ;  she  fears  to  cope 

With  grief,  she  shrinks  at  sighs. 


Vol.  i.  p.  977. 


Ihid.  p.  43. 


Vol.  il  196. 


'  VoL  L  36.  According  to  the  logical  dedaction  fiom  this  neeeseitv^  Shakspearpu 
Brake,  Wellington,  &^,  were  reared  in  the  hotMl  of  a  repoUio ;— a  Mt  wiMeh  will 
be  new  t^  some  of  oar  readers. 
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Why  ffaoold  tbe  oMinavy  of  tiM  ptil 
Make  joa  and  »•  eooipldft  f 

Come,  aa  wa  eoold  mot  hold  H  ftat, 
WeMl  play  it  o^  again* 

Of  fine  and  just  feeling  we  will  ae- 
lect  a  specimen  from  one  of  the  letters 
of  Aspasia— now  a  mother. 

«« We  are  told  by  Herodotot,  who  telli  na 
wfatterer  we  know  with  certainty  a  step 
beyond  onr  thretholda,  that  a  bor  in  Per- 
lla  ia  kept  fai  the  apartmenta  of  the  wo- 
iaen,  ttid  prohibiled  froaa  aeeing  hia  fk. 
Iher  notil  the  fifth  year.  The  retaon  is^ 
ha  inlhroM  na,  that,  if  he  diaa  before  this 
Age,  hia  leaa  may  give  the  pavent  no  on. 
eaeiBeaa.  And  aiieh  a  eoatom  ha  thinka 
eommeiidabla.  Herodotus  haa  no  child^ 
Cleonel  If  ha  had,  far  other  wonld  be 
hia  foeUnga  and  hia  judgment.  Before 
that  age,  how  many  aeeds  are  aown,  which 
ftlture  years,  and  yery  diatant  onea,  matnre 
iocceaaively !  How  mach  fondoaai,  hew 
ainch  generosity,  what  hotta  of  other  Tir. 
tttea,  eonrage,  oonstaaoy,  patriotiam,  iprhig 
into  the  fatber'a  heart  from  the  cradle  <» 
his  child !  And  doee  noTer  the  fear  come 
over  hioi,  that  what  la  nuMt  preciens  to 
him  open  earth  ia  left  In  enrelem  or  perft. 
dioos,  in  imaafe  or  unworthy  haada  7  Dees 
H  nefer  oecor  to  him  Uiat  heioeas  a  eon 
in  every  one  of  these  five  yeara  T  What 
If  there  ae  affecting  to  the  brave  and  tit. 
tuooa  man,  aa  that  which  perpetnally  wanta 
his  help  and  cannot  call  for  it!  What  b 
ao  diflerent  aa  the  speaking  and  the  mate  7 
e  *  *  In  ereiy  child  there  are  many 
children;  bot  coming  forth  year  after 
ysar«  each  aomewhat  like  snd  aemewhst 
varying.  When  they  are  groww  mach 
older,  the  leavea  (aa  it  were)  lose  th«r 
pellucid  green,  the  brsnohes  their  gracefol 
pliancy. 

"  la  these  any  man  ae  rich  in  happineaa 
that  he  can  aflbid  to  threw  ^ds  tbsse 
first  five  yeara  7  la  there  any  man  who 
ean  hope  for  another  ^wt  ao  esuberant  in 
nasating  joy  7 

«« O  my  sweet  iniaat !  jl  would  tsaoh 
Ihee  to  kneel  before  the  goda,  were  k  only 
to  thank  'em  that  tkoa  art  Athenian  and 
not  Persian.*' 

We  haTO  Just  ten  reasons— pray* 
bow  many  nave  touI— for  saying 
ditto  to  Aspasia  im  tnia  passage.  She 
must  he  shown  nett  hi  aaether  cha- 
racter. The  disquisitioQ  we  proceed 
to  extract  is  tolerably  long :  out  it  is 
pleasant  to  behold  Aspasia  dashing  off 
m  sketch  of  early  Rorhan  history,  and 
Peridee  reviewing  her. 

•«Assa 


fisiag  np  grsdnaily  to  power,  in  the  centis 
•f  Itsly.  It  waa  originallT  formed  of  a 
band  of  piratea  from  aome  octant  ooontiy, 
who  took  poaassaion  of  two  emineBeea,  m. 
tified  long  before,  and  overlooking  a  wide 
sxteatofeoomry.  Pnder  these  eminencm, 
themsslfes  bot  of  little  elevation,  are  fire 
hiUoeka,  on  wUch  they  enekee  the  catds 
byniffat  It  iaraportsd  that  these  wen  the 
remama  of  an  ancient  and  eztenaive  city, 
which  aarved  the  robbera  for  hiding-placsa; 
and  templee  were  not  wanting  in  whidi  ts 
deprecate  the  vengeanee  of  the  Goda  ftr 
the  violenoae  and  murdera  they  rwnmitiri 
daily.  The  aituation  ia  nnhealthy,  which 
perbapa  is  the  reaaon  why  the  ci^  wu 
abandoned,  and  is  likewise  a  anflcient  ont 
why  it  was  rebailt  by  the  present  oecopants. 
They  might  perpetrate  what  dapredstjcas 
they  pleased,  oonfident  that  no  foroe  oooM 
long  beaiege  them  inaclimstesopeatilsn. 
tial.  Relying  on  this  advantage,  thsgr 
seissd  from  time  to  time  aa  many  wssasa 
aa  vrere  requisite,  for  any  fieah  irsasthm 
of  vagabonda,  rogoes,  and  morderere. 

**llie  Sabinee  bore  the  loea  tolerahly 
well,  until  the  Romana  (ao  they  call  tham- 
aelvee)  went  beyond  all  boonda,  and  even 
took  their  cattle  fVom  the  yoke.  The  8a. 
bhiee  had  endured  all  that  it  became  thsm 
to  endure ;  but  the  lowing  of  their  oien, 
from  the  aeven  hills^  reached  their  hearts 
sad  inflamed  them  with  revenge.  They 
are  a  pastoral,  and  therefore  a  patient  pes. 
pie,  able  to  undergo  the  exertions  and  en* 
dnrs  the  privstiona  of  war,  hot  never  hamg 
bee*  thisvee,  the  Romans  overaantdiei 
them  in  Tigilanee^  activity,  and  entsrsriae 
and  have  aeveral  timss  sines  made  ucssu 
eions  into  thsir  country,  and  foroed  them  te 
disadvantageous  conditional  Emboldeiiei 
by  sucoees,  they  ventured  to  insult  and 
exaaperata  the  neareat  of  the  Tussaa 
princes. 

<*  The  1>iceana  are  a  very  prond  and  very 
■Adent  nation,  and,  like  all  nations  that  are 
prend  and  ancient,  excel  chiefly  in  ei^ioying 
tbsmsslves.  Donaratus  the  Cerinthissi 
dwelt  smong  thsm  several  yearsv  and  *•« 
the  Ccrinthmne  they  learned  le  imyimte 
their  poUeiy,  which,  however,  it  deea  aeS 
appear  that  they  ever  havo  oaitied  te  tiss 
same  perfoctten  as  the  Corinthaan,  the  haai 
of  it  being  veiy  indiflerently  coptedt  betti  ia 
the  form  and  m  the  figuree  on  it 

"  Herodotua  has  written  to  Peridss  ell 
he  could  collect  relating  to  them ;  and  Peri, 
dee  says  the  aocount  is  interesting,  tm 
my  part  1  could  hardly  listen  to  it,  aJthoagfc 
written  bf  Herodotus  and  read  by  IBsridsa 
I  have  quite  forgotten  the  order  of  uisni^ 
I  think  they  are  such  aa  neither  yen  nor 
any  one  elae,  excepting  thoee  who  uve  near 
them,  will  ever  care  about.  But  the  l^m- 
cans  really  are  sn  extraordfnaiy  psopK 
Thsy  hsvsao  poeCi^  ao  histsrisns,  as  ssa- 
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ton,  BO  ftatMDMi^  BO  poioten ;  they  My 
Ihof  oBOt  bad  tbem ;  to  Bioeh  tbe  mora 
4mgimeML  Tli«  iUaMBs  WMt  ovt  •gtintt 
tboin  and  disponad  tbem,  aftboogh  tbej 
Mow  maojtnimiMla  bravdf,  andbrovfbt 
(pretty  aeariy  into  aolioa)  many  atoat  aooCb* 
BayBra.  Tbeeoamy.iCMipaan^baatraatad 
tbom  witb  deaaeney  ;  they  may  adil  lacd 
aootbaayers,  blow  borna,  and  bave  wivaa  ib 


**  1  bope  it  ia  near  yonr  bed-time;  if  it 
ta,  JOB  will  tbank  roe  for  my  latter. 

"AaFAtu  TO  Clbobb. 

^Who  would  have  touifined  tbat  tbe 
ff^^%  aedate  Peridea  could  take  ancb  de- 
Ugbt  in  miacbief!  After  readiof  my  dia- 
oertation  on  tbe  Tyrrhenians  and  Romana, 
Im  gKwe  it  a^n  into  my  hands,  saying, 

**^Fray  aroose  your  friend  Cleooe  witb 
yoor  first  stteinpt  at  history.* 

**  1  sent  it  oflr  quite  unsusfrioioBa.  In  tbe 
ereniag  be  looked  at  roe  witb  a  smile  of  no 
abort  continuance,  and  said  at  last, 

**  *  Aspasia !  I  perceive  you  are  emoloas  of 
o«r  Halicamaasian ;  bet  pray  do  net  pobUsb 
that  historical  essay  either  in  his  name  or 
yoBr  own.  He  doea  net  treat  tbe  Romana 
^oile  ao  lightly  aa  you  do,  and  abewa  rather 
Biore  JBStiee  to  the  l^rrbenianai  Yoa 
fitfgot  to  mention  aome  important  facts  ra- 
Boraad  br  bin,  and  soom  doubta^s  weighty. 
Wo  abafi  coma  to  tbem  presently.' 

"  Having  heard  of  tbe  Romans,  but  no- 
thing distinctly,  I  wished  to  receive  aclearer 
Bnd  a  fuMer  account  of  tham,  and  wrote  to 
Herodotos  by  the  first  ship  that  sailed  for 
Tareotnm.  The  city  where  ha  is  residing 
Ilea  near  it,  and  I  gave  orders  that  my  letter 
ahottld  be  taken  thither,  and  delivered  into 
fiia  bands.  Above  a  year  is  elapsed,  daring 
which  time  Herodotus  tells  me  he  has  ma£ 
all  the  inouiriea  that  the  pursuit  of  bis  stu- 
dies would  allow ;  that  he  is  continuing  to 
oorrect  M  errors,  elucidate  tbe  doubtful 
poiBta,  and  correct  tbe  stvle  and  arrange- 
ment of  hia  history ;  and  that,  when  he  baa 
completed  it  to  bis  mind,  be  shall  have  time 
and  corioaity  to  consider  with  some  attention 
IbiB  remarkable  tribe  of  barbarians. 

**  At  fbe  present  be  baa  not  been  aMa  to 
aBBifiii  my  l^uestiona ;  for  never  waa  writer 
ao  afldaloBB  m  the  pBraoit  and  ezanMnatioB 
of  facta ;  what  be  aaea,  be  df«cribea  dearly ; 
what  be  bears,  he  rdates  faithfully  ^  and  be 
baatowa  tbe  aame  care  on  tbe  oompodtian  as 
be  bad  beatowed  on  investigation. 
**  The  Romans,  I  imagiBed,  had  bean  aob- 
^BodibyNuma,  a  Sabine;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  creSKlad  that  ao  feroeioBa  a  eommonity 
BSBt  a  friendly  invitatioB  to  be  governed  and 
CBaaoMHided  by  tbo^PriBee  ef  a  nation  they 
bad  groealy  and  raBeatedhr  inaalted.  What 
Bervicea  bad  be  rendered  them  7  or  by  what 
IMBBB  bad  tbey  boBaoM  Ba^BaiBted  witb  bin 


J^ti^ndo  for  fovemnent?  They  bad  ever 
boen  rnde  and  qnarrdsome ;  he  was  dia. 
tmcuisbed  for  dvility  and  gentleness.  They 
bad  violated  all  tbat  ia  most  sacred  in  public 
nnd  private  life;  virgina  were  seized  by 
treachery,  detained  by  force,  and  compdied 
to  wipe  tbe  blood  of  their  fathera  off  tbe 
•word  of  thdr  ravisbers.  A  fivtridde  king 
bad  recently  been  murdered  by  a  magistracy 
oftraitora.  What  man  in  his  senses  wonM 
ciMnge  any  condition  of  tife  to  become  the 
raler  of  soch  a  people?  None  but  he  wbo 
fand  conquered  and  could  control  them; 
none  but  one  who  bad  awords  enough  for 
«Tery  Head  among  tbem.  Absolute  powai 
alone  can  tame  them,  and  fit  them  for  any*' 
tbin^  better ;  and  this  power  most  reside  in 
tbe  bands  of  a  brave  and  sagadons  man, 
wbo  will  not  permit  it  to  be  abared,  or 
touched,  or  questioned.  Under  such  a  man 
aoch  a  people  may  become  formidable,  vir- 
tBous,  and  great.  It  is  too  true  that,  to  be 
aaartial,  a  natioB  mast  taste  of  blood  in  its 
cradle.  Philosophers  may  dispute  it  but 
time  past  baa  written  it  down,  and  time  to 
come  will  confirm  it  Of  theae  mattera  the 
sophists  can  know  nothing ;  be  who  under- 
stands them  beet  will  be  tbe  least  inclined 
to  discourse  on  tbeoL 

"  Another  thing  I  doubted,  and  wiabed  to 
know.  Noma  is  called  a  Sabine  The 
Sabines  are  illiterate  still  •  in  tbe'time  of 
Nanra  they  were  ruder ;  tney  had  no  coin-^ 
merce,  no  communication  witb  countries  be- 
yond Italy ;  and  yet  there  are  writers  wbo 
tell  us  that  he  introduced  laws,  on  the  whde 
not  dissimilar  to  oura,  and  corrected  the  ca- 
lendar. Is  it  credible?  Is  it  poamble?  I  am 
dteposed  to  believe  tbat  both  these  services 
were  rendered  by  the  son  of  Demarafns  and 
that  the  calendar  miirfat  have  been  made  bet- 
ter, were  it  not  reqoidte  on  each  an  occasion, 
more  than  almost  any  other,  to  consult  the 
superstition  of  tbe  populace^ 

**  I  mysdf  am  afraid  of  toacbing  tbe  ca- 
lendar here  in  Athens,  many  aa  have  been 
my  conferencea  with  Meton  on  tbe  anbjact 
Done  It  sbaQ  be  ;  but  it  must  be  either  just- 
before  a  victory  or  just  after. 

''If  tbe  Sabme  had  sent  aa  embaasy,  or 
even  an  individual  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
cdlect  our  laws,  the  archives  of  the  city 
would  retain  a  record  of  so  wonderful  an 
event  He  ceitamly  could  not  have  picked 
them  op  in  the  pastures  or  woodlanda  of 
bin  own  county.  Bat  the  Cormtbiana  know 
tbem  weU,  and  have  copied  most  of  them. 
All  nations  are  fond  of  puabing  tbe  date  of 
their  dviUaatioo  as  bicb  op  aa  poadMe,  and 
care  not  how  remote^  they  place  tbe  bene- 
fits  thev  have  received ;  and  aa  probably 
soma  of  tbe  Romana  were  aware  tbatNanw 
waa  their  cooqueior,  they  bdt>ed  toabdisb 
die  hmniliatfng  auspidoB  by  investing  bin 
snccessivdy  with  the  robes  of  a  ptieM,  of  a 
legislator,  and  of  an  aatiuiiouier. 
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'*  His  two  nearest  ■ueeeesorB  were  war- 
riors and  conquerors.  The  third  was  the 
son  of  that  Demaratos  of  whom  we  haTe 
spoken,  and  who,  exiled  from  •Connth, 
settled  amonir  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  after- 
wards, being  rich  and  eloquent,  won  over  to 
bis  interests  the  discontented  and  the  venal 
of  the  Romans,  at  all  times  a  great  majori* 
tj.  We  hear  that  he  constructed,  of  hewn 
stone,  a  long,  a  spacious,  and  a  lofty  chan- 
nel, to  convoy  the  (ilth  of  the  town  into  the 
river.  We  hear,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
town  itself  was  fabricated  of  huHIes  and 
mud,  upon  ruins  of  massy  workmanship, 
that  the  best  houses  were  roofed  with  ashes, 
and  that  the  vases  of  the  temples  were 
earthen.  Now,  kin^s  in  general,  and  mostly 
those  whose authonty  is  recent  and  insecure, 
think  rather  of  amusing  the  people  by  spec- 
tacles, or  pampering  their  appetites  by  feasts 
and  donations,  or  dazzling  their  imagina- 
tions by  pomp  and  splendor.  Theatres,  not 
common-sewers,  suited  best  the  Romans. 
Their  first  great  exploit  was  performed  in  a 
theatrp,  at  the  cost  of  the  Saoines.  More- 
over, thev  were  very  religious,  and  stole 
every  god  and  goddcse  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Surely  so  considerate  a  pcrtion 
as  the  son  of  Dcmaratus  would  have  adapted 
his  magnificence  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
who  never  cared  about  nith,  but  wore  always 
most  zealous  in  their  devotions.  This,  we 
might  imagine,  would  occur  to  him  as  more 
and  more  requisite  on  the  capture  of  every 
town  or  village  ;  for  when  the  Romans  had 
killed  the  inhabitants,  they  transferred  the 
gods  very  willingly  into  their  city,  that  they 
might  not  miss  their  worshippers.  Now,  the 
gods  must  have  wanted  room  by  degrees, 
*  and  might  not  have  liked  their  quarters. 
Five  hundred  temples  could  have  been 
erected  at  less  expense  than  the  building  of 
this  stupendous  duct.  Did  the  son  of  De- 
maratus  build  it,  then  7 

"  The  people  are  still  ignorant,  still  bar- 
barous, still  cruel,  still  intractable,  but  they 
tie  acute  in  the  perception  of  their  interests, 
md  have  estabUtihed.  at  last,  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment more  resembling  the  Carthaginian 
than  ours.  As  their  power  does  not  arise 
fronA  commerce,  like  the  power  of  Carthage, 
but  strikes  its  roots  into  tbe  solid  earth,  its 
only  sure  ibundation,  it  is  much  less  subject 
to  the  gusts  of  fortune,  and  will  recover 
from  a  shock  more  speedily;  neither  is 
there  anv  great  nation  in  contact  with  them. 
When  they  were  much  weaker,  the  Etru- 
rians conquered  them,  under  the  command 
•f  their  Prince  Poraena,  but  thought  they 
^uld  leave  them  nowhere  less  inconve- 
niently than  in  the  place  they  themselves 
had  abandoned.  The  Sabines,  too/sonquered 
them  a  second  time^  and  imposed  a  king 
over  them,  but  were  so  unsuspicious  and  in- 
oonsiderate  as  not  to  destroy  the  city,  and 
parcel  out  the  inhabitants  for  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Afrksa. 


< '  Living  as  they  did,  on  their  fanna,  witk 
no  hold  upon  the  Romans  but  a  king,  wbs^ 
residing  in  the  city  with  a  few  of  bis  owa 
countrymen  aboot  him,  was  rather  a  hoetage 
than  a  rnler,  hie  authority  was  soon  nw- 
verted.  The  Sabines,  at  this  time,  are 
partly  won  by  conquest,  and  partly  domici- 
bated  ,  by  consanguinity.  The  EtruriaDi 
spent  and  ^eU»  The  government  of  the 
Romans,  from  royal,  is  now  become  aria- 
tocralical;  and  .the  people,  deprived  of 
their  lawAil  share  in  the  lands  they  cob- 
quered  from  so  many  enemies,  swear  natred 
to  kings,  and  sigh  for  their  retorn.  One 
flagrant  crime  consumed  the  regal  authority, 
a  thousand  smouldering  ones  eat  deep  into 
the  consular.  The  military  system  stands 
apart,  admirable  in  ils  formation  ;  and,  on- 
less  that,  too,  falls,  the  Roman  camp  will 
m6ve  forward,  year  after  year,  until  tbe 
mountains  snd  the  seas  of  Italy  shall  not 
contain  them.  They  are  heirs  to  the  ueaith 
of  worn-out  nations ;  and,  when  they  have 
seized  upon  iheir  inheritance,  they  will  fight 
with  braver !  The  Remans  will  be  to  Italy 
what  the  Macedonians  at  some  liiture  day 
will  be  to  Greece. 

**  The  old  must  give  way  to  the  young, 
nations  Uke  men,  and  men  like  leaves.'' 

There  is  as  much  truth  here  as  in 
Niebuhr,  with  less  pretension ;  and 
room  enough  is  left  for  tbe  poetical 
side  of  the  old  legends — oAen  their 
most  valuahle  aspect.  80  says  As- 
pasia,  and  says  it  beautiftiUy : 

"We  make  a  iNid  bargain  when  we 
change  poetry  for  truth  in  the  affiiirs  of 
ancient  times  and  by  no  means  a  good  one 
in  any.  *  *  *  It  is  difficult  to  eflecf, 
and  idle  to  attempt,  the  separation ;  it  ia  Uke 
breaking  off  a  beautiful  crystallizatioa 
from  the  vault  of  some  intricate  and  twilight 
cavern,  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  see  where 
the  secretion  terminates  and  the  rock  be- 
gins." 

.On  the  manner  in  which  histoiy 
should  be  written,  Pericles  discourses- 
in  a  strain  of  wisdom  it  is  pleasant  to 
extract,  because  we  haye  alvi-ays  said 
the  same  sort  of  thing— though  doC» 
perhaps,  exactly  so  wcdl. 

**  If  some  among  ns  who  hava  acquired 
celebrity  by  their  compositions,  calm,  can- 
did, contemplative  men,  were  to  ondertake 
the  history  of  Athens  from  the  tnvasioo  ef 
Xerxes,  I  should  expect  a  fair  and  full  ait- 
icism  on  th^  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  ex- 
perience no  disappointmentat  their  fergel- 
ting  the  battle  of  Salaroia.  History,  when 
shehss  lost  her  Muse,  will  lose  her  dig* 
nity,  her  ooenpatioD,  lier  character,  mt 
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Bane.  SbewiO  wander  aboot  the  Aforat 
ahe  will  start,  she  will  atoa  she  wUl  look 
wild,  she  wiU  look  stupid,  she  will  take 
languidlf  to  her  bosom  doubts,  queries, 
esaajrs,  diBserUtions,  some  of  which  ought 
to  CO  before  her,  some  to  follow,  and  all 
to  stand  apart  The  field  of  history  should 
Bot  merely  be  well  dUedi  tnt  well  peopled: 
None  is  delkhtiul  to  na^  or  interesting, 
in  which  I  find  not  as  many  illustrions 
Barnes  as  haiFs  a  light  to  enter  it.  We 
Bught  as  well  in  a  drama  place  the  actors 
Mund  ^  soenes,  and  Usten  to  the  dia- 
legos  there^  as  in  a  history  pash  valiant 
BMB  haek,  and  prstrude  ounelvse  with 
husky  disputations.  Show  bm  rather  bow 
gisat  pnyects  were  executed,  great  advanU- 
am  gatnedi  and  great  ealsmities  averted* 
Show  me  the  generals  and  the  statesmen 
who  stood  £NeBiost,  that  i  may  bend  to 
iImbi  IB  reverence;  tell  me  their  names,  that 
I  may  repeat  them  to  my  children.  Teach 
me  wheoos  laws  w«ra  imtrodiioed,  upon  what 
fiwadatioD  laid,  by  what  custody  guarded,  in 
what  inaer  keep  preserved.  Let  the  books  of 
the  Tresaory  lie  dosed  as  religiously  aa  the 
sibyl's;  leave  weights  and  measurek  in  ths 
Market-place^  eoBMneree  in  the  harbor,  the 
artaiB  the  light  they  ]ow^  philosophy  in  the 
shade ;  nlace  histsry  on  ner  rigawil  throne^ 
«id  at  th»  aides  oChei^  sloquenoe  and  war." 

WheB  gone  potent  m&mm  of  oav 
tSmes  btts  dnmk  into  big  soul  the 
meaalog  of  these  nervous  periods,  be 
will  soar  away,  one  balmy  mornings 
from  the  encuraberiog  crowd  of  in- 
gentotis  spectdators  and  political  eco* 
temists,  and  we  shall  agieuh  behold  a 
ffood  history.  Then*  too,  will  Niebuhr 
be  spoken  of  by  rational  men  in  fitting 
phrasedo^t  as  aa  acute  doubter^  a 
profound  mqtnrert  an  emdiCo  sdute* 
—but  not  a  great  historian. 

Another  toMcb— -half  deeor^jitiiQ, 
half  eriticisn— and  both  admirable. 
Sophocles  is  the  suh^;  Agpaeia 
hslds  the  pencil: 

^ASPASIA  TO   CLBOlia. 

Scphades  left  toe  about  an  boor  ago. 
nag  that  he  was  with  Peridea  an  hus- 
Bsss^  I  ssnt  to  request  lis  woukl  tfhvsr  ma 
wtthamiwfasB  hewasdiaennflod.  After 
Kehad  taken  a  seat,  I  entreatejThun  to  par- 
don me,  esKpressing  s  regiet  that  we  hardly 
eirer  saw  him,  knowings  as  I  did,  that  no  per- 
asn  oould  so  ill  withstand  the  regrela  ofthe 
tsiiii.  I  added  a  heps  that,  as  BHMh for  my 
sske  as  ibr  the  sake  of  Perides,  he  would 
BOW  and  then  steal  an  hour  from  the  Moaea  in 
«nr  behalf. 

•<  <  Ladv,*  aaid  he^  <it  would  onlybeehaBgw 
i^g  the  plaoe  ofassignatisn.' 


"' I  shaU  begin  with  yon,*  said  I,*jastas 
if  I  had  s  right  to  be  ftimiliar,  and  deeire  of 
you  to  esplaio  the  meaning  of  a  chorus  in 
King  (Edipasi  which,  although  I  have  read 
the  tragedy  many  timee,  and  have  never  failed 
to  be  pM<wnt  at  the  representation,  I  do  nat 
quite  comprehend.' 

**  I  took  up  a  volume  fliom  the  table. 

«•  «Tlb,' sa&  I,  *  this  is  Bfedro,  my  fiivonSii 
give  BM  the  other.'    We  uuoUed  it  topthit; 

«*Hereitis:  what  is  the  meaning  of  thais 
words  aboot  the  LatnT 

"  He  lodced  over  them,  first  without  open- 
hig  his  lips;  then  he  read  them  in  a  low  voice 
tohiraseir,  and  then  nladng  the pahn  of  Us 
left  hsnd  agamst  his  ferehead, 

•*  *  WeU  I  iDsrtauily did  thaklunderataad 
it  at  the  time  I  wrote  lU' 

**  Cleone !  if  you  oouUi  see  hun  yon  would 
fkll  in  love  with  him.  Fifteen  olympiads 
have  not  quite  run  away  with  all  hia  youth. 
What  a  noble  pressnosi  what  an  open  eoim* 
tenanee!  what  a  brow!  what  a  mouth  I 
whatarichhannoaiousvoioe!  whatahsait, 
ftdl  of  passkm  and  of  poetry !" 

Right,  too^  about  that  cboo»— t*o 
third  fUn  one  in  the  glorious  OSdipas  X 
We  could  translate  it  passably— com- 
ment  upon^  it  in  soch  style  that  you 
would  swear  that  you  had  sot  to  the 
bottom  of  aU  its  dep^s— and  yet,  mo- 
dest as  that  Buldest  of  human  beiofi 
its  aulhort  we  coafas  that  we  oov- 
selves  hove  never  thoroagblr  fhthomed 
it  Believe  us,  it  is  one  of  those  passa- 
ges in  which  Sk^hocles  endeavored,  in 
spite  of  nature,  to  cope  with  .fisehyluh 
m  his  own  pecaHar  proviocor  «nc> 
ihHed.  Tbe  best  of  us  fhi  now  and 
then— and  our  fHendU  don^  like  nv 
the  worse  fisr  such  occurrences. 

Fray  who  was  AnaingCNrasI  W« 
have  a  dim  kind  of  inslioetive  netioo 
tlwt  be  was  a  Greek  Philoeepfaer. 
Now,  if  we  venture  to  dislike  aw 
thing  about  the  old  Greeks,  itiatbeic 
philosophy— «xeept  a  little  of  Aria- 
totle^  and  the  whole  of  Flato^  naoscnset 
and  all.  More  patticnlarty  we  cboow 
to  cfaerifiih  an  avetsion  to  that  waniy 
Ionian  school,  which  began  by  reve. 
rencing  tbe  beggarly  element— watAPr 
and  to  thoae  long-named  Doctot* 
Anazfanander,  Anaximenes,  and  tbe 
above  mentioned  Anaxagoms,  who 
look  so  like  each  other  upon  paper, 
that  it  is  downright  hnpertinence  in 
them  to  pretend  to  a  separate  identity. 
And  yet  Anaxagoras  was  ''guide,  phi* 
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losopher,  and  friend"  of  Pericles,^ 
and  taught  him  sonoething  higher  than 
aatronomy.  ''The  doctrine  of  an 
ordering  intelli^nce,  distinct  from 
the  RMterial  universe,  and  ruling  it 
with  absolute  sway,  was  striking  from 
Its  novelty,  and  peculiarly  consenial 
to  the  character  of  Pericles.  Sucnwas 
the  supremacy  which  Athens  ezer* 
cised  over  the  multitude  of  her  depen- 
dent states,  and  such  the  ascendancy 
which  he  felt  himself  destined  to  ob- 
tain  over  the  multitude  at  Athens."* 
Poor  Anaxagoras !  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  ▲.  c.  the  prime  minister  would 
have  made  him  a  bishop :  in  the  fifth 
century,  b.  c.  he  could  not  save  him 
from  ''going  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
the  constitution."  But,  banished  or 
unbanished,  the  old  Sage  is  one  of 
Landor's  best-managecT  characters, 
and  we  will  give  you  his  first  letter  to 
Aspasia  from  his  place  of  exile : 

t'AlUZAOOBAS  TO  AflVAfilA. 

"  The  gratitude  afid  love  I  owe  to  Peridee, 
induces  me  to  write  the  very  day  I  have  land- 
ed at  Lampaacus.  You  are  prudent,  Aapaaia, 
and  your  prudence  is  of  the  beat  quality ;  in- 
■tinctive  delicacy.  Bot  I  am  older  than  you, 
or  than  Peridea,  although  than  Pericles  by 
only  six  yeara;  and,  having  no  other  pretext 
to  counsel  you,  will  rest  upon  this.  Do  not 
press  bira  to  abstain  ftom  public  business ; 
tor,  Bupposins  be  is  by  nature  no  obatinate 
man,  yet  the  long  possession  of  autbontyhas 
accustomed  him  to  m«p  the  tighter  what  is 
touchedjaa  shell  -fisE  contract  the  dawa  ofi*  an 
atom.  The  simile  is  not  an  elegant  one.  but  I 
QiSet  it  as  the  most  apposite.  He  mignt  be- 
lieve that  you  fear  for  him,  and  that  vou  wish 
him  to  fear  x  this  alone  would  make  nim  per* 
tinaeious.  Let  everjr  thing  uke  its  season 
with  him.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  that  be 
should  control  the  multitude;  if  it  is,  he  will 
know  it;  even  vou  could  not  stir  him,  and 
would  only  molest  him  by  the  attempt.  Age 
is  comioff  on.  Thia  will  not  loosen  his  te- 
aadty  of  power— it  usually  has  quite  the  con- 
trary efiect  But  it  will  induce  him  to  give 
np  more  of  his  time  to  the  studies  he  has  al- 
ways delighted  in,  which,  however,  were  in- 
■umdent  for  the  foil  activity  of  hia  mind. 
Mine  is  a  slusgard ;  I  have  surrendered  it 
entirdy  to  phiR^phy,  and  it  has  made  little 
or  no  progress;  it  has  dwell  pleased  with 
hatdly  any  thing  it  has  embraced,  and  baa 


often  run  back  tfgain  from  fond  preposaessions 
to  startling  doubts.    It  could  not  help  it. 

**  But  as  we  sometimes  find  one  thing  while 
we  are  looking  for  another,  so,  if  truth  escaped 
me,  happiness  and  contentment  fell  in  my 
way,  and  have  accompanied  me  even  to 
LampsacuSi 

<*£e  cautious,  O Aspasia!  of  discoursing 
on  phdosopliy.  Is  it  not  in  philosophy,  as  m 
love  ?  the  more  we  hsve  of  it,  and  me  leas 
we  talk  about  it,  the  better.  Never  touch  on 
religion  with  any  body.  The  irrdigions  are 
incurable  and  insensible;  the  reKgious  are 
morbid  and  irritable ;  the  former  would  soom, 
the  latter  would  strangle  yoiL  It  appearato 
me  to  be  not  only  a  dangerous,  but  what  is 
worse,  an  indelicate  thing,  to  place  ouisdvot 
where  we  are  likely  to  see  fevers  and  fren- 
zies, writhings  and  distortions,  debilities  and 
deformities.  Rdision  at  Athens  is  like  a 
fountain  near  Dooona,  which  extiogaisbes  a 
lighted  toix;h,  and  which  gives  a  flame  of  its 
own  to  an  ui^ghted  one  held  down  to  it. 
Keep  yours  in  your  chamber  and  let  the  peo- 
ple run  about  with  thdrs;  but  lemewibcr,  it 
IS  rather  apt  to  catch  the  skirts.  Bdieve  me^ 
I  am  happy.  I  em  not  derived  of  my  friends. 
Imagination  is  little  less  strong  in  our  laior 
years  than  in  our  earlier.  True,  it  alights  oH 
fewer  objects,  but  it  rests  lonser  on  tbea% 
and  sees  them  belter.  Pericles  first,  and  thtt 

rou,  and  then  Meton,  occupy  my  thoughts, 
am  with  you  still ;  I  study  with  yw,  just  ats 
before,  although  nobody  talks  aloud  m  the 
schoolroom. 
**Thi8  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  life-  Oblivioit 
throws  her  hght  coverlet  over  ourinfency; 
and,  soon  after  we  are  out  of  the  cradle^  wa 
forget  how  aoandly  we  had  been  ahimbenqg^ 
and  bow  ddightlul  were  our  dreama.  Teu 
and  pleasure  contend  for  us  almost  the  in- 
stant we  rise  from  it;  and  weariness  foUowa 
whichever  has  carried  us  away.  We  sts^ 
•while,  look  around  m,  wonder  to  find  wa 
have  complatad  the  drde  of  exipt«DC«,  fold 
our  arms,  and  fall  asleep  again.'' 


In  spite  of  three  great  poets — Da- 
vid, Juvenal,  and  Shakspcare— we 
agree  with  Anaxagcnras  tiiat  old  a^ 
with  a  broad  dash  of  Hie  grees  in  it» 
coloring,  must  be  the  happiest  por- 
tion of  one's  mortal  pil^rittiage.  We 
expect,  if  we  live  to  pass  our  mod 
climacteric,  to  cut  an  eicdleot  ngnre 
as  Pantaloon,  and  hope  to  chin^ 
cicada-like,  on  sunny  days— to  which 
the  seasons,  for  the  mere  sake  of  va- 
riety, will  then  have  reverted.  And 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  akali  pnift 


*  Thirlwdl's  History  of  Greece,  iii.  10« 
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away  as  drearily  as  our  good  philoso* 
pher  contrives  to  do  for  the  next  Afiy 
paffes  from  our  last  quotation.  The 
Ibllowlng  is  more  genial :~ 
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I  recollected  to  have  seen  blossoming  the 
other  day.  It  occurred  to  me  that  usually 
they  appear  hi  spring ;  so  does  poetry.  I  will 
present  to  you  a  little  of  both,  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  of  equal  value,  and  are  worth 
about  as  much  as  the  pebble  or  the  sea- weed* 
or  the  new  book. 


"Anaxaqomas  to  AspAisiA. 

**  Pericles  tells  me  that  you  are  less  Iran- 
qnil  than  you  were  formerly,  and  that  he  ap- 
prehends you  are  affected  not  a  little  by  the 
calumnies  of  your  enemies. 

"  If  it  is  true  that  there  can  be  no  calumny 
without  mtkhcBi  it  is  equally  so  that  there  can 
be  no  malice  without  some  dasvable  quaUty 
to  excite  it.  Make  up  your  mind,  iUpasia,  to 
pay  the  double  rate  of  rank  and  genius.  It  is 
much  to  be  the  wife  of  Pericles  {  it  is  more 
to  be  Aspasia.  Names  that  lie  upon  the 
.ground  are  not  easily  set  on  fire  by  the  torch 
ofKnvy,  but  these  quickly  catch  it  which  are 

nuaed  up  byfame>or  wave  to  the  breeze  of   -i"  r — :—  v"'  ^^r^^,.*y  '■"'^»  ^"^  ""* 
prosperity.    Every  one  that  passes  is  ready    ?**"?»  *  "5jB:«»ant3^  of  felicuv,  '  He  neither 
to  give  them  a  shake  and  a  rip;  for  there  are    "^"*.  "^^  ^^  witn_  the  multitude.'    There 
few  either  so  busy  or  so  idle  as  not  to  lend  a 
hand  at  undoing. 

"You,  Pericles,  and  myself,  have  a  world 
oi  oar  own,  into  which  no  Athenian  ean  en- 
ter without  our  permission.    Study,  philoeo- 


'  Where  are  the  blooms  of  many  dyes, 
That  used  in  every  path  to  rise? 
Whither  are  ffune  the  lighter  hours  7 
What  leave  they?    I  can  only  send 
My  wisest,  loveliest,  latest  friend. 
These  weather-worn  and  formless  flowors.* 

"Think  me  haopy  that  I  am  away  from 
Athens;  I,  who  always  lose  my  composure 
m  the  presence  of  crime  or  calamity.  If  any 
one  should  note  to  you  my  singularities,  re- 
memberinc  me  a  year  hence,  as  I  trust  you 
and  Pericles  will  do,  add  to  them,  but  not 


phiie.  write  poetry.  These  things,  I  know, 
are  difficult  when  there  is  a  noise  in  the 
brain ;  but  begin,  and  the  noise  ceases.  The 
mind,  slow  in  its  ascent  at  first,  accelerates 
every  moment,  and  is  soon  above  the  hearing 
of  frogs  and  the  sight  of  brambles." 

Then  comes  the  Plague  of  Athens. 
Aspasia  is  sent  by  Pericles  to  a  Thes- 
saTiaa  farm,  under  Mount  Ossa,  near 
Sicurion.  The  correspondence  goes 
on  on  all  sides.  More  philosophy ; 
more  verses;  more  criticism;  more 
eloquence.  We  must  draw  once  again 
^  on  Anaxagoras : — 

"Anaxaookas  to  Aspasia. 

"We  ate  now  so  near  winter,  that  there 
may  not  be,  after  the  vessel  which  is  about  to 
sail,  any  more  of  them  bound  to  Athens,  all 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  And  who  knows 
what  another  may  bnng  or  take  away  7 

"  I  remain  in  health,  but  feeble.  Life  slips 
from  ne  softly  and  imperceptibly.  I  am  on- 
wilfing  to  tire  myself  by  blowing  a  firs  which 
mnat  soon  go  out,  whether  I  b&w  it  or  not. 
Had  I  any  species  of  cariosity  to  send  yoo, 
were  it  pebble,  sea-weed,  or  new  book,  1 
would  send  it;  not  (for  it  is  idle  to  talk  so) 
BB  a  memorial  of  me.  If  the  friend  is  likely 
to  be  forgotten,  can  we  believe  that  any 
thing  he  has  about  him  will  repose  a  longer 
time  on  the  memory  7 

*•  Thus  Ctrl  had  written  when  my  strength 
fiuled  me.  Stesicles  and  ApoUodoms  have 
told  me  I  must  prepare  for  a  voyage.  The 
idiore  is  neither  so  oroad  nor  so  stormy  as 
the  Hellespont 

**  I  was  resolved  not  to  go  untU  I.  had  look- 
ed in  my  gaidep  for  some  aaemoBiesi  which 
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are,  however,  some  Clazomenians  who  know 
that  Anaxagoras  was  of  ClazumenaL" 

Landor  evidently  meant  that  letter 
for  the  death-sons  of  the  old  swan. 
But,  after  a  little  skirmishing  between 
Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  the  Sage  re- 
vives to  tell  Aspasia  a  tragical  story. 
We  have  no  room,  however,  for  more 
than  two  further  extracts— the  deaths 
of  Pericles  and  Cleone.  Our  worthy 
brother  in  the  Quarterly  seems  not  to 
admire  the  latter.  To  our  taste  it  is 
perfect.  Let  the  reader  decide  by  all 
means : — only,  should  he  happen  not 
to  find  it  exquisite^  he  may  rest  assured 
his  own  imagination  is  in  fault. 

«  Aloibiadss  to  Aspasia. 
"I  returned  to  Athens  m  time  to  receive 
the  last  injunctions  of  m v  guardian.    What  I 

f  remised  him  to  comfort  turn  in  his  departure, 
dare  not  promise  his  Aspasia,  lest  I  faU  in 
the  engagement ;  nevertheless  I  will  hope 
that  my  natural  unsteadiness  may  sometimes 
settle  on  his  fixed  principles.  But  what  am 
I—what  are  all  my  hopes,  in  comparison 
with  the  last  few  words  of  this  great  man, 
surely  the  cnreatest  that  earth  has  ever  seen, 
or  ever  will  see  hereafter  1  Let  me  repeat 
them  to  you,  for  they  are  more  than  consofai- 
tion,  and  better.  I^  on  such  a  loss,  I  or  any 
one  could  console  you,  I  should  aoominate 
you  eternally. 

"I  found  him  surrounded  by  those  few 
friends  whom  pestilence  and  despair  had  left 
in  the  chj.  They  had  entered  but  a  little 
while  before  me;  and  it  appears  that  one  or 
other  of  them  had  been  praising  bim  for  his 
exploits. 

*'  In  these,"  replied  be,  <*fortune  bath  had 
her  share;  tell  me  rather,  if  yau  wish  to 

Sratifjr  me,  that  never  have  I 
kthenian  to  put  on  moumuig  ?" 
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« I  bant  forwardtrom  the  doorwty,  and 
tiirew  tnr  arms  around  bis  Deck. 
^  "O,  Pericles !  my  firet,  last,  only  friend, 
afar  be  that  hour  yet  I  cried  I,  and  my 
tears  rolled  abundantly  on  his  cheeks.  Either 
he  felt  them  not  or  dissembled  and  disre- 
garded them;  tor  seeing  bis  visiters  go 
away,  he  began  with  p^fect  calmness  to 
give  me  such  advioe  as  would  be  the  best 
te  follow  in  every  occurrence,  and  chiefly  in 
every  difficulty.    When  he  had  ended,  and 

Iwas  raising  my  head  from  aboie  bis  pillow 
(for  I  continued  in  that  postuN^  ashamed 
that  be,  who  spake  so  ooropoeedly,  should 
perceive  my  uneontrollahle  emotionf)  I  re- 
marked I  knew  not  what  upon  hie  boeon. 
He  smiled  faintly,  and  said, 

**  Udbiades  1 1  need  not  warn  yo»agaiast 
•uperstition;  it  never  was  among  your  weak- 
nesses. Do  not  wonder  at  these  amulets  ; 
above  all,  do  not  order  them  to  be  removed. 
The  kind  old  nurses,  who  have  been  care- 
fully watching  over  me  dav  and  night,  are 
SBrsuaded  that  these  will  save  my  life, 
uperstition  is  rarely  so  kind-hearted; 
whenever  she  is,  unabb  as  we  are  to  rever- 
#nee,  let  us  at  least  reepeet  her.  After  the 
good  patient  creatoses  have  lb«rad,  as  they 
nrast  soon  all  their  traditional  charms  una. 
^Failing,  they  will  surely  grieve  enough,  and 
perhaps  from  some  other  motive  than  their 
indlibility  in  science.  Inflict  not,  O  Aloi- 
blades  I  a  fteah  wound  upon  their  grief,  hy 
throwing  aside  th»  tokens  of  their  afleotion. 
In  hours  like  these  we  are  the  most  indif- 
ferent to  opinion,  and  greatly  the  most  sen- 
•ible  to  kindness. 

••The  statesman,  the  orator,  the  eon- 
qneror,  the  protector,  had  died  away ;  the 
philosopher,  and  the  humane  man,  vet  was 
uving^Alas  I  few  mooMnts  more." 

**  Al^CTOf APM  TO  AsKAflA. 

••  Must  I  again,  Aspasia,  torment  my 
sonl  7  anin  must  I  trouble  yours  7  Has 
the  pestilenoe  then  seized  me,  that  I  want 
hardihood,  strength,  mnderstanding,  to  be- 
gin  my  labor  7  No ;  J  walk  through  the 
Souse  of  moaminf «  firmly,  swifUy, ' 


Mo^y;  myliBiUaiiena*lertfta«rec  eiosrded  with  MMgimnts  festt  the  ha 

Wrileitlmuat.    fiomebody  wasmttlM    Attiea.    ThepetlileMeiaaowtlwIe 

fates ;  admittanee  was,  it seesse,  net  grant,   palling  vrhere  it  km  made  tlw  sMit 


fates ;  admittanee  wae,it  seesse,  net  grant, 
•d  readily.  I  heard  «  Toioe,  fbebie  and 
hoarse,  and,  looking  fbrth,  saw  two  women, 
who  leaned  against  the  linteb. 

•<  Let  her  enter,  let  her  enter ;  look  at 
her;  she  Is  one  of  «s. 

•*  These  w/erds  wen  epokea  kj  the 
yooagsr;  and  malieiously.  ^eaveely  had 
she  uttered  them  when  her  head  dropped 
Ibtward.  The  stranger  eangfat  and  sap- 
ported  her,  and  eried  Mp  /  AfZp  /  and  ivb. 
bed  hertemples,  and,  fastng  on  her  with  «n 
intensity  ef  compassion,  dosed  her  eyelids ; 


for  death  had  oome  over  them.  In  mv  hor- 
ror, my  fright  and  dastardhr  cowardice  I 
should  mtbereall  it,  I  failed  to  prevent  or 
check  her. 

•*  Aspasia  has  then  her  eqnal  on  earth  I 

*'  Aspasia  is  all  that  women  in  tbetr  wild- 
eet  wishes  can  desire  to  be ;  Cleone,aU  that 
the  imroortais  are.  But  she  has  friendship, 
•he  has  sympathy ;  have  thoee  7 

•'  She  has,  did  1  say  7  And  can  nothing 
then  bring  me  back  my  recollection  7  nU 
even  she  I  I  want  it  not  Thoee  momenli 
are  preeent  yet,  and  will  never  pawaway. 

'•Shoaekodfer  you. 

« <  Aspasia,*  answered  I,  *  im  aboent' 

«<Not  with  her  hasband  1  not  with  hsr 
husband !'  cried  she. 

"^Pericles,'  I  replied,  'is  gone  to  the 
Blessed.' 

•^  *  She  was  with  him  then,  while  hope  re- 
mained for  her !  I  knew  she  would  be.  TeB 
me  she  was.' 

*•  And  saying  it,  she  grasped  my  ann,  and 
looked  earoeetly  in  my  &ce.  Suddenly,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  she  bhishedslighily;  on 
her  eonntenanoe  there  was,  momontartty, 
somewhat  less  of  its  paleness.  She  walked 
into  the  aviary ;  the  lattioe  stood  open :  the 
birds  were  not  flown  but  dead.  She  drew 
back:  she  hesitated ;  she  departed.  I  fol- 
lowecl  her  ;  for  now,  and  not  earlier,  I  be- 
thought me  it  wasCleone.  Beferolcamo 
up  to  her,  she  had  asked  a  qoesiion  of  an 
elderly  man.  who  opened  his  lips  hot  oonU 
not  answer  nor,  and  whose  arm.  raised  with 
dUScuHy  from  the  pavement,  when  it  wooU 
havedimeted  her  to  the  object  of  her  inqnny, 
dropped  upon  his  braasL  A  boy  was  with 
him,  gannf  in  wonder  ^  the  elegoneooad 
oompoeure  of  her  mttiio,  such  ao,  in  these 
years  of  calamity  and  of  indiHorenoe  to  oeem 
uness  can  no  where  be  found  in  Athens.  He 
roused  hunself  from  his  listleos  pooton^ 
beckoned,  and  walked  before  us.  Benching 
the  garden  of  ^[Nmedest  we  entered  it  tfas? 
the  bouse ;  silent,  .vacant,  the  dooca  broken 
down.  Sure  sign  that  some  family*  P«hapo 
many,  hadi  but  few  oajs  since,  nUerfy  died 
off*  within  its  chamben.  For  noarfy  all  die 
habitations,  in  all  qaoftew  of  the  d^y^vo 
j^j  At  :  A-  fiaoatho  bai|gnoif 
theleaolop. 


Bat  how  hideous,  bow  disheoHeoing,  is  Iks 
sudden  stride  hiSan  our  eyas,  Irom  hoillh 
and  beauty  to  defonni^  and  death!  In  this 
waste  and  desolation  tnere  was  mor^  peace 
fulaees,!  believe,thanan|r  whore  oUebeyoa^ 
in  the  whole  extent  of  our.doviipiena.  It 
was  not  to  last 

<*A  tosih  otood  4ipofite;llie  sntrimi; 
<31eoAe  raebed  toward  it,  wpeesd  her  kmw 
against  it,  and  said  at  intervos, 

«^i  am  weanrj  I  aibe  tiaoaghotj  I 
Ikimt  hiiteriy J  1  oannol  voad  te  ifitspli,* 
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«*The  boj  adyanced,  drew  his  finger 
•lowly  along,  at  the  bottom  ef  the  letUfrs, 
and  said, 

*«  •  Sorely  they  are  plain  enough.  .  . 
*Xeniade9f  ton  t(f  CharondoM,* '' 

**  He  tamed  round  and  looked  at  me  well 
satisfied.  Cleone  lowered  her  cheek  to  the 
inscription ;  bat  her  knees  bent  under  her, 
and  she  was  fain  to  be  seated  on  the  base. 
meat. 

••  •Cleone !'  said  I— she  started  at  the 
name— •Come,  I  beseeeh  yon,  from  that 
sepolchre.' 

•<  •  The  reproof  is  just,'  she  replied. — 
•  Hare,  too,  even  here,  I  am  an  alien  V 

••  Aspasia !  she  will  gladden  yoar  memo- 
ry  no  more;  never  more  will  she  heave 
jouT  bosom  with  fond  expectancy.  There 
IS  none  to  whom,  in  the  pride  of  your 
soal,  yoa  will  run  with  her  letters  iu  your 
hand.  He,  upon  whose  shoulder  you  have 
read  them  in  my  presence,  lies  also  in  the 
grave :  the  last  of  them  is  written."* 

No  one,  we  think,  save  Mr.  Waller 
Savage  Landor,  could  have  shaken  us 
at  once  out  of  the  trance  of  pleading 
melancholy  that  letter  lefl  upon  our 
mind.  In  Cleone  we  had  lost  a  friend, 
and  a  very  dear  one.  But  Mr.  Landor 
has  added  an  appendix  to  his  second 
volume :  and  such  an  appendix ! 

There  are  two  parts  of  it— *<Re. 
flections  on  Athens  at  the  decease  of 
Pericles,*'  and  a  **  Letter  to  an 
Author."  In  one  he  abuses  Lord 
Brougham  for  not  studying  the  ImO' 

finary  Conversations,  In  the  other 
e  likens  the  late  Mr.  Canning  to  a 
squib,  •«  tossed  into  the  air"  by  Pitt, 
and  **  ffoing  off  in  a  fizz." 

Lord  Brougham — we  are  glad  to 
know — is  alive  and  well  to  answer  for 
himself  if  he  pleases.  And  if  he 
would  but  SDGok  out  at  last  what  we 
are  assured  ne  thinks,  and  peel  for  a 
Mr  set-to  with  revolution-mongers  of 
ever^  grade,  we  should  wish  Mr.  Lan- 
dor joy  of  his  customer.  Coutts's  to 
a  joint-stock  on  the  **  Advocate  !*' 

If  Mr.  Canning  was  Pitt's  squib- 
Pitt  was  no  bad  pyrotechnist.  When 
Landor  has  equalled  his  worst  verses 
io  the  Anti-jacobin,  and  his  worst 
speech  in  what  was  once  an  assembly 
of  gentlemen,  he  may  be  permitted  to 
sneer  at  George  Canning. 

In  the  <*  letter"  he  attempts  to 
justify  his  own  queer  mode  of  spelling, 
and  delivers  his  general  notions  on 
orthography.  We  shall  hardly  yield 
to  the  dogmas  of  a  taste  which  would 
throw  fetters  on  that  ^  brave  neglect" 
of  analogy,  wherein  lies  one  of  the 
main  charms  of  our  free-spoken  Eng- 
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lish  tongue.  Analogy  is  sovereign* 
in  the  nursery;  but  we  drop  it  at 
the  door. — Nor  will  we  trust  the 
minutiae  of  scholarship  to  one  who 
asserts :  '*  Synonymous^  anonymous^ 
anomalous^  should  all  be  spelt  with 
an  0."  Mr.  Landor  must  go  back 
to  his  Qreek  Lexicon.  'Oiffia  might 
be  pleaded  for  synonomous,  ammo* 
mom.  though  even  in  their  case  the 
Greek  compounds  are  owwrv/iof,  d»<0tfv^f 
with  upsiion  =  yia  the  third  syllable. 
But  ii^ftaXos  derives  its  alpha  =  a,  in 
the  third  syllable,  from  the  simple 
hiiaXdst  and  anomolous  therefore  is  out 
of  the  question. 

The  "ReflecUons"  deal  Uttle  with 
Athens  and  Pericles,  but  much  with 
France  and  Eoffland,  Napoleon  and 
Fieschi,  Pitt  and  Fox.  We  must  se- 
lect  from  the  farrago  an  original  argu- 
ment against  *•  our  bloated  overwhelm* 
ing  church  establishment :" — 

**  England  is  now  the  only  country  in 
Europe  where  the  primeval  eysf em  of  Pa. 
pacy  prevails  unshorn.  In  Italy  it  has  lost 
nearly  all  its  wealth,  and  nothing  of  its 
respectability ;  in  England  nearly  all  its 
respectability,  and  nothing  of  its  wealth. 
That  which  was  granted  for  many  purposes 
is  now  diverted  into  one ;  the  only  one  al. 
most  for  which  it  was  not  granted;  the 
provision  of  sons  and  daugbtem.  Hence 
the  descendants  of  persons  whose  chief 
merit  was  subserviency,  and  whose  know, 
ledge  was  confined  within  the  covers  of  a 
Greek  classic,  raise  up  their  heads  in  socio, 
ty  above  the  ancient  gentlemen  and  herald, 
ick  nobility  of  the  land.  The  Greek  is  not 
a  more  difficult  language  than  the  Welsh. 
I  had  a  groom  who  acquired  the  Welsh  of 
«  scullion,  in  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
yet  never  rose  b^  merit  or  interest  to  be- 
oome  d  doctor  of  divinity." 

The  ffroom's  is  a  crying  case ;  and 
yet  we  fear  not  even  the  £idnor  Com- 
mission— ^when  obtained — will  prei^ 
on  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  gram  him  a 
diploma.  But  there  is  still  balm  in 
GQead.  Lord  John  Russell's  acade- 
mic institutions  are  to  take  a  start  of 
the  narrow  spirit  of  bygone  centuries. 
We  earnestly  recommend  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Buriinston,  and  the  other  heads 
of  the  London  University,  to  offer 
Mr.  Lander's  groom  the  honors  of 
their  first  graduation ;  and  we  enter- 
tain a  confident  hope  that  by  his 
feivorite  bribe  (^  ''a  hot  wheaten  roll 
and  a  pint  of  brown  stout, '  Mr.  Lan- 
dor may  induce  the  said  groom  to  ac« 
cept  them. 
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LIEUTBIIAMT  JACK  BICKETTS  AND  THE  WIDOW. 

Chapter  I. 


«  Well— now  tliat  we  have  posted 
all  the  way  from  Harrowgate  to  hear 
your  secret— out  with  it: — it  must  be 
a  very  stranse  one." — This  speech 
was  addressed  by  a  very  merry  good- 
natured-lookipg  lady  of  about  two  or 
three-and-thirty  to  my  friend  Jack 
Ricketts ;  but  Jack  was  very  slow  in 
giving  a  reply. 

"  You  said  in  your  letter  that  Mary 
could  assist  you ;  I'm  sure  she'll  help 
you  like  a  battery,  if  you  will  only  tell 
us  how,"  interposed  Captain  Linlay- 
son,  the  husband  of  the  aforesaid  lady, 
laying  an  enormous  slice  of  cold  beef 
upon  his  plate— for  this  conversation, 
you  will  observe,  took  place  at  break- 
fast. 

•*  Why,  then,  you  must  know,"  said 
Jack,  summoning  courage  to  make  his 
confcission,  ''that  I  am  over  head  and 
ears  in" 

«  Phew !"  whistled  the  Captain ;  "  is 
that  all  1  Bolt,  mv  boy :  a  few  years' 
retrenchment  will  set  all  to  rights, 
and  you  will  come  home  again,  like  a 
black  fresh  feathered,  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  greater  style  than  ever." 

«*  Indeed !"  sighed  the  ladj;,  com- 
miseratingly.  "  My  good  cousin,  with 
your  quiet  habits,  and  very  nice  little 
property,  I  can't  imagine  how  you 
can  have  managed  it.  'Tis  a  great 
deal  too  bad!" 

^  Oh,  horrid  l"  chimed  in  the  hus- 
band. 

''Abominable !"  repeated  the  wife. 

Jack  Ricketts  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  in  amazement,  pushed  back 
his  chair,  upsetting  his  cup  and  sau- 
cer, and  exclaimed,  "  What  the  devil 
are  you  driving  at  1  I  tell  you  I  am 
in  love !" 

The  astonishment  of  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  was  now  reciprocated  by 
liis  friends. 

"  In  love  1  My  sober,  honest,  mo- 
dest Cousin  John  in  love !"  said  one. 

"Jack  Ricketts  in  love !"  exclaimed 
the  other;  "the  very  thought  of  it 
makes  me  laugh  like  a  steam-boat" 
And  he  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and 
gave  voice  accordingly. 

"  Yes,  in  love,  I  tell  you !"  repeat- 
ed Jack,  dogg^ly,  as  if  opposition 
made  him  more  determinea  in  his 


amatory  resolutions ;  "  madly)  vehe- 
mently, desperately,  d ly  in  love. 

Are  you  satisfied  now  1" 

The  gentleman  who  laughed  after 
the  manner  of  a  steam-boat  let  off  his 
cachinnatory  steam,  and  apologized 
for  his  involuntary  grins. 

"And  who  is  the  ladyl"  inquired 
his  cousin. 

"Ah I  that's  the  thing,"  replied 
Jack.  "  I  am  afraid  you've  come  too 
late.  Every  thing  was  going  on  de- 
lightfully—I thought  I  was  sure  of 
her — never  could  any  two  people  gel 
on  better  than  we  did— I  used  to  sit 
whole  days  in  her  drawingroom  with- 
out saying  a  word— you  can't  think 
what  pleasant  hours  we  used  to  have !" 

"It  must  have  been  charming^" 
said  the  Captain. 

"Charming!  my  dear  fellow?  it 
was  divine!  I  chpped  her  poodle 
twice." 

"Indeed!" 

"  But,  all  at  once,  a  fellow  that  no- 
body has  ever  heard  of  came  here, 
turned  every  body's  head  with  his 
seals  and  rings,  gold  chaii»,  long 
spurs,  huge  wniskers,  and  Hessisn 
boots.  In  a  week  he  was  hand-in- 
glove  with  the  widow,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  more  he  will  have  it  aH  to 
himself.*' 

"It?  what?  thepoodle?"  inquired 
Captain  Linlayson. 

"No!  the  widow— Mrs.  Harley.  I 
only  wish  he  were  a  gentleman— I 
would  hair-trigger  him  to-morrow.** 

"What  is  he,  then?"  said  Mis. 
Linlayson.  "If  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man, what  on  earth  has  my  dear  M 
school-friend,  Julia  Harley  to  do  with 
himi  She  is  a  little  romantic,  to  be 
sure;  but  if  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man"  

"  A  regular  swindler,  I  assure  you," 
replied  tne  Lieutenant ;  "  not  a  mac, 
woman,  or  child  in  Bath  that  does'nt 
know  he's  an  impostor,  except  theooe 
most  interested  in  the  discovery.** 

"But  you've  told  her?**  inquired 
Linlayson ;  "  bolted  it  out  on  her  like 
a  crocodile?" 

"  No ;  she  must  have  seen  that  I 
despised  the  fellow ;  but  I  consider  it 
below  my  dignity  to  caiij  tales." 
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"  Why,  carrying  tails  is  a  mark  of 
dignity  in  some. places,"  rejoined  the 
Captain,  who^  besides  being^  of  a  poeti- 
cal turn,  and  seldom  speaking  without 
a  smile,  was  at  the  same  time  consi- 
dered no  small  wit  by  bis  wife  and 
children  in  Yorkshire — "You  ovght 
to  have  told  her." 

**  But  she  would  not  have  believed 
roe.  She  sees,  hears,  thinks  of  nothing 
but  him.  He  has  persuaded  her  he 
is  a  ereat  student— that  his  hours  are 
all  devoted  to  philosophjr,  rhetoric, 
belles-lettres.  You  would  imagine  he 
was  some  musty  old  fellow  from 
Oxford  ;  but  the  truth  is,  all  this  time 
he  is  a  comnK)n  gambler — ^has  been 
kicked  out  of  the  rooms  for  cheating 
at  cards,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  downriffht  adventurer." 

**  Is  it  possible  my  friend  Julia  is 
going  to  tnrow  herself  away  on  such 
a  man  1 — Is  he  handsome?" 

•*  Hem — ^yes— oh,  yes — the  fellow  is 
handsome  enough,  and  talks  like-*- 
like" 

^'A  coffee-mill,"  interposed  the 
Captain,  who  never  aUowed  any  one 
to  advance  a  simile  but  himself,— a 
monopoly  the  more  strange,  that  he 
was  not  at  all  particular,  as  you  may 
have  perceived,  whether  the  similitude 
was  very  pat  to  the  purpose  or  not. 

«  And  his  name  r 

^  Augustus  Frederick  Pitz-Oswald." 

Mrs.  linlayson  sank  into  a  reverie- 
something  in  the  name  seemed  to  have 
wakened  a  train  of  recollections — ^The 
ffentlemen  carried  on  the  conversation 
¥y  themselves. 

**lf  the  fellow  has  been  kicked," 
«aid  Linlayson,  **  of  course  you  can't 
think  of  shooting  hiin — why  the  deuce 
did  you  not  marry  the  Widow  before 
this  rascal  made  his  appearance  1 

**  I  am  sure  she  must  have  seen  I 
loved  her." 

«*  Did  you  never  tell  her  so  1" 

Jack  shook  his  head  and  dghed. 

•*  Well,  Jack,  you  are  certainly  an 
e3[traordinary  individual.  There  you 
sit,  as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  smelt 
powder, — ^not  quite  a  fright  in  the  way 
of  looks, — six  feet  high,  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  and  yet  as  sheepish  a 
booby  among  the  girls  as  a  pup  among 
tigers — Had  you  nothing  else  to  do 
than  clip  poodles?  She  must  have 
thought  you  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  British  Grenadiers." 

**rve  been  a  fool:  I  confess  it — 
Even  last  night  I  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  myself! — ^but 


as  usual,  I  let  it  slip  through  my  fin- 
gers—" 

"Howl" 

**  Why,  we  had  a  sort  of  thing  here 
that  all  the  world  went  to, — a  rout  and 
fancy  ball  they  call  it.  We  all  went 
in  masks  or  dominoes :  I  knew  what 
character  she  went  in,  so  all  the  night 
I  staid  at  her  side  quite  unknown — 
suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of  fire ; — 
hundreds  crowded  to  the  door ;  such 
a  screaming,  such  a  squeeze  1 1  really 
thought  some  of  them  would  have 
been  killed.  Julia  was  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  alarm — got  some  how  into  the 
thickest  of  the  struggle,  and  fiiint- 
ed.  In  a  moment  I  had  pushed  my 
way  up  to  her,  seized  her  in  my  arms, 
and  carried  her  into  the  open  air —  I 
accompanied  her  home  in  the  carriage, 
but  she  was  still  senseless  from  her 
fear  or  the  heat  of  the  room.  I  gave 
her  in  the  charge  of  her  maid,  and 
hurried  back  again  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  the  fire  had  luckily  been 
got  under." 

**  And  she  never  knew  who  it  was 
ftiat  saved  her  1" 

"How  could  she — when  I  had  the 
domino  on  all  the  time  and  she  was  in 
a  faint" 

**  You  should  always  have  a  special 
licence  in  your  pocket  to  avail  yourself 
of  such  chances — You  have  no  fore- 
sight," said  the  Captain,  grufily. 

**  And  to  complete  all,  in  tlie  mSUif 
some  lightfingered  gentleman  relieved 
me  of  my  watch ;  f  made  that  my  ex- 
cuse to  the  maid  for  hurrying  off  so 
soon." 

•*  A  pretty  excuse !  the  maid  will  tell 
the  mistr^  and  the  mistress  will 
foncy  her  preserver  has  been  some 
jeweller's  boy — Go  and  tell  her  the 
whole  story  yet." 

**  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  lin- 
layson, springing  up  as  if  she  had  ar« 
raneed  her  plans.  "  If  it  be  in  reality 
as  I  expect,  I  will  guarantee  you 
against  all  danger  from  this  magnifi- 
cent-named individual.  Julia  is  far 
too  good  for  such  a  miserable  fate, 
and  so  my  good  cousin,  only  have  pa- 
tience for  two  days  and  all  will  yet  be 
well.  In  the  meantime  I  must  hurry  off 
to  the  Crescent ;  Julia  must  be  put  on 
her  guard  as  soon  as  possible." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  party 
broke  up,  while  hope  made  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  hitherto  dejected  Jack 
Ricketts  shine  (as  the  illustrative  Cap- 
tain expressed  it)  like  a  dish  of  beet* 
root. 
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Augustus  Frederick  Fitz-Oswald 
was  indeed  a  very  formidable  rival  to 
the  modest  and  ui  lassuming  Jack.  Any 
boarding-school  in  England  would 
unanimously  have  pronounced  him  an 
Adonis, — a  face  incapable  of  a  blush, 
partly  from  the  umbrageousnessof  the 
whiskers,  but  princiitally  from  the 
brazen  qualities  of  tne  proprietor — 
shoulders  square  and  broad ;  with  a 
swaggering  ffait  that  proved  at  once 
that  Nature  had  intended  him  for  a 
hero — all  these  advantages,  set  off 
with  the  utmost  skill  of  the  jeweller 
and  tailor,  formed  a  combination  of 
graces,  natural  and  acquired,  such  as 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  nK>rtals  in 
these  degenerate  days.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  was  reclining  in  an  atti- 
tude of  easy  negligence  on  a  magnifi^ 
cent  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs. 
Harley.  His  happiness  was  too  ffreat 
to  be  kept  to  himself,  and  his  half- 
muttered  ejaculations  of  contentment 
and  anticipation  might  have  been 
heard — if  there  had  been  anybody 
there  to  hear  them.  The  door  opened, 
and  a  man  dressed  in  the  most  dashing 
livery  you  can  imagine,  walked  de- 
liberately into  the  room, — threw  him- 
self  in  a  corresponding  attitude  to  his 
master's  on  the  other  sofa,  and  after  a 
few  preliminary  curses,  with  which 
he  seemed  to  cledr  his  throat  for  more 
important  matter,  he  said — 

•'  ril  tell  YOU  what  it  is,  Jim  Crike, 
I  von't  stand  none  o*  your  gammon  no 
longer." 

«« What's  the  matter,  Spragg?" 

•*  Matter ! — ^vy,  it's  enough  to  drive 
any  gentleman  mad  as  cares  for  the 
honor  of  his  profession.  Vat  good,  I 
should  like  to  know,  has  come  of  all 
this  here  gallivanting  1  and  as  to  your 
cards  and  roulette,  and  all  them  ere, 
it's  all  in  my  eye.  I  tell  ye— you 
could  do  more  in  the  vay  of  business  in 
von  night  with  those  long  fingers  of 
yours,  than  you'll  do  in  a  twelve- 
month with  all  this  love  and  billy. 
do(jing— but  it  all  comes  o'  that  hinfer- 
nal  hedication." 

••  Three  days  longer,  Spragg,  and  the 
game's  our  own.  You  shall  then  have 
the  share  of  the  booty  I  have  promised 
you,  and  we  part  company  as  soon  as 
you  like." 
"There'll  be  a  blow  up  ufore  that  time, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Bill  Spragg.  Vy, 


all  the  folks  is  a-coming  here  with 
their  bills  and  notes  of  hs^d  and  sich 
like,  and  how  are  you  to  keep  the  Vid- 
dy's  eyes  hocussed  all  that  time  1** 

**  Nothing  so  easy.  The  contract  m 
to  be  sign^  to-day,  if  the  fright  of 
last  night  don't  interrupt  it  By  the 
by,  who  was  the  domino  that  brought 
her  home?" 

**A  real  gentleman,  Fll  be  sworii^ 
by  means  of  his  ticker — solid  gold 
every  inch  of  it.  I  lifted  it  out  of  his 
fob  vea  he  vas  carrying  the  ladj  into 
the  carriage.  He  never  took  no  no- 
tice of  what  I  was  a-ddng,  but  just  to 
show  his  generosity,  as  he  seed  I  was 
very  busy,  he  tipt  me  half«pCiowii» 
and  thanked  me  for  making  way! 
He'a  a  true  gentleman,  and  I've  tpout^ 
ed  his  ticker." 

**  Take  care,  Spragg,  what  jou  do. 
You'll  be  nabbed  one  of  these  days  if 
you  don't  leave  off  your  old  tricks." 

"Leave  'em  off,  did  you  say  t  Vy 
should  I?  To  Login  with  the  cards? 
No,  no.  I'm  not  quite  so  bad  as  that 
yet:  I  have  some  little  morals  left 
me." 

*^I  tell  you,  youll  be  hanged  if 
you're  causht.  Now,  as  for  me,  what 
have  I  to  fear  ?  Last  night  we  had 
four  lords  at  the  table,  and  five  or  six 
memliers  of  Parliament  Every  thing 
a  man  does  depends  on  the  company 
he  does  it  in ;  but  you  to  go  filcoing 
watches  on  the  streets!  Spragg! 
Spragg!  I'm  ashamed  of  you !" 

^  I'm  a  cursed  deal  more  ashamed 
of  you.  A  poor  sneak— plucking  a 
pigeon  by  tr&ks  and  shuming.  No^ 
give  me  the  grab  at  the  fat  pocket- 
book,  or  the  heavy  purse— ^ere'Ss 
some  ingenuity  needed  there,  and 
a  little  more  courage  than  sittine  at  a 
green  table  with  tl^m  there  lords  and 
senators.  You're  a  lost  character,  Jem 
Crike." 

**  Hush  I — ^up,  up,  some  one's  com- 
ing—recollect you're  the  valet  here, 
who  is  it?— quick,  quick." 

Almost  before  the  obedient  Spragg 
could  assume  the  deferential  attitude 
becoming  his  station,  a  man  gently 
opened  the  door. 

"  *Scu8e  me,  sir — 'scuse  me  for 
troubling  you — but  bill,  to  make  up- 
big  family  and  wife.' " 

•*  Well,  but  my  good  fellow,  bow 
can  I  pay  your  curs^  bill  just  now  on 
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the  very  ere  of  my  marriage?    All 

my  ready  money  gone  in  jewels  for 

the  bride.     Wait  three  days." 

•♦Can't   indeed,  sir — large   bill  to 

'         make  up--big  ikmily  and  wife,  sir — 

I've  furnished  you  all  your  dinners 

and  suppers  this  last  two  months,  and 

nerer  seen  the  color  of  your  coin 

^        yet." 

]  "  Oh  !  there's  nothing  at  all  particu- 

lar in  the  color  of  it.     You  shall  judge 
^        of  that  for  yourself  in  the  course  of 

three  days." 
'  ''I  can't  leave  the  house,  sir,  till  I 

get  my  money— large  bill,  sir— big 
wife — and  family." 

•«  Curse  vour  big  wife  and  cdl  your 

£Eunily — what's  to  be  done?    I  hear 

Mrs.  Harley  at  the  door.    William,  a 

'        chair  at  the  window  for  Mrs.  Har- 

'       fey." 

The  lady  entered  the  room  as  he 

^        spoke,  and  the  unfortunate  creditor, 

feeling  now  assured  that  the  gentle- 

man  would  scarcely  venture  to  refuse 

r        him  paymeat,  prosecuted  his  claim 

with  more  energy  than  ever. 

**  Eighteen  turkeys^  nine  rabbits, 
and  four  hares." 

•*  What  is  all  this,  Fitz-Oswald  1" 
inquired  the  lady. 

"  O,  nothing  my  dear  madam — a 
professor  of  natural  history;  you've 
heard  of  Buckland»1  Yes,  yes,  my 
good  sir— as  you  were  saying,  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  turkey, 
the  nare,  and  rabbit  is  extremely  re- 
markable. Let  me  see — the  techni- 
cal name  for  the  turkey  is — is — I  al- 
ways forget  the  scientinc  uomencla- 
tore." 

•*I  am  delig:hted  to  see  so  celebra- 
ted a  savant  in  my  house.  Will  you 
introduce  me  to  Dr.  Buckland  V* 

•*  Presently,  my  dear  madam.  Just 
now  the  doctor  is  very  much  pressed 
lor  time.  Don't  let  me  keep  you  here 
a  moment"  But  the  creditor  resisted 
the  winks  and  pushes  and  other  signs 
and  actions  with  which  the  perturbed 
ntz-Oswald  tried  to  expedite  his  de- 
parture. He  maintained  his  ground 
very  firmly,  and  kept  on  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  items  of  his  bill. 

*«  Three  pheasants,  six  ducks  " 

"Stop,  stop. — Ah  !  now  I  recollect. 
T%e  pheasant  originally  from  Bessa- 
raliia— the  Latin  name  Phe$anui  An* 
thropomcrfhUicuM  EdinensU.  Now  I 
recollect  it  perfectly— the  duck  I  am 
not  quite  to  sure  of.^' 

**  The  very  beet  that  could  be  had. 
4A* 


Fed  on  the  best  graios,  and  done  to  a 
nicety.  I  warrant  you  picked  the 
bones  1" 

**  That  I  did.  Unless  you  strip  the 
flesh  off  for  a  demonstration,  the  me- 
chanism of  the  conformation  escapes 
your  optical  discrimination." 

"Five  salmon" 

"  Salmo  purpureus — hyperbonanus 
— one  of  the  mammiferi  of  the  Lin- 
naean  theory." 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Harley's  eyes  had 
been  fixed  in  admiration  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  gallant  Augustus  Fred- 
erick— but  now  her  pride  in  the  ob- 
ject of  her  choice  knew  no  bounds. 
**  Really,  my  dear  Augustus,  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  such  a  philosopher,  but 
your  conversation  is  a  little  too  ab- 
struse  for  me.  When  you  and  your 
friend  descend  to  lower  matters  I  shall 
be  happy  to  enjoy  the  conversation." 
Saying  this  she  retired  to  the  window, 
and  left  the  colkxiuy  to  proceed  be- 
tween the  learned  gentlemen. 

"Now,  Mr.  Mills,"  said  Fitz-Os- 
wald,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  declare  to 
Heaven  that  if  you  don't  leave  the 
room  in  one  minute,  Pll  break  every 
bone  in  your  cursed  carcass." 

••  Not  a  step.  I'm  a  free-bom  Eng- 
lishman, with  a  large  bill,  a  big  family 
and  wiffe — and  " 

"Here,  then,  take  my  watch— I'll 
pay  you  in  three  days." 

"  Ah,  that's  something  like  reason," 
said  the  worthy  furnisher  of  viands, 
as  he  eyed  the  watch,  and  placed  it 
quietly  in  his  pocket ;— "  you  shall 
have  It  again  when  I  touch  the  money ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  your  servant, 
sir ;  servant,  my  lady,  if  you  have 
ever  occasion  for  a  " 

"Hush,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted 
Fitz-Oswald,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
mouth,  and  gently  pushing  him  out  of 
the  room,  "  your  time  is  a  jB;reat  deal 
too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  compli- 
ments  to  the  ladies.  Your  class  are 
waiting  impatiently  for  you ;  1  myself 
will  try  to  get  away  for  a  few  minutes 
to  hear  the  conclusion  of  your  admir- 
able lecture  on  the  structure  of  lexico- 
graphical strata  among  the  megathe- 
rions  of  the  old  world.  Adieu,  adieu.^ 
And  favoring  the  worthy  Professor 
with  a  kick  which  considerably  accel- 
erated his  progress  down  stairs.  Fitz- 
Oswald  returned  into  the  room,  and 
offered  his  apologies  for  the  odd  man- 
ners of  his  friend. 

"  You  must  excuse  my  distinguished 
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friend  the  Professor,  my  dear  Julia ; 
men  of  such  profound  research  roust 
be  pardoned  if  they  appear  a  little  ig- 
norant o^  the  ways  of  the  world." 

"Say  no  more,  my  dear  Augustus. 
Any  friend  of  yours  shall  always  be 
heartily  welcome  here ;  but,  I  think, 
I  have  seen  a  person  within  this  half 
hour  who  unites  the  elegance  of  a  man 
of  fashion  with  the  science  of  a  philos- 
opher." 

"  You  are  partial,  my  dear  Julia. 
I  have,  indeed,  picked  up  a  little  in- 
formation, for  i  never  had  a  turn  for 
the  usual  frivolous  amusements  of 
men  of  my  age  antl  fortune.  Ah !  if 
they  only  knew  the  delights  of  knowl- 
edge, how  poor,  how  contemptible, 
would  seem  all  other  pursuits  t" 

•«  Oh !  Pm  so  fond  of  mind,*'  replied 
the  lady,  enthusiastically ;  **  what  can 
be  compared  to  intellectual  society  1 
but  I  have  many  things  to  do  this 
morning.-— What's  o'clock  1" 

"About  eleven—or  twelve,  per- 
haps," answered  Augustus,  a  little 
puzzled. 

"Don't  tell  me  about  perhaps's; 
look  at  your  watch— tell  me  to  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  I — O — ^my  watch  1 — ^why — ^I  think 
I  must  have  left  it  in  my  bedroom." 

"  No— kind,  noble,  generous  man  ! 
I  know  the  loss  you  sustained,  and  in 
saving  mo  too !" 

"Saving  youl  Oh!  how  happy 
should  I  be— if  " 

"  But  it  was  you— I  know  it  could 
be  no  other.  Who  else  would  have 
risked  his  life  to  save  minel  In  the 
half  conscioiis  state  I  was  in  as  we 
came  home,  I  felt  how  tender  and  del- 
icate  were  your  attentions.  I  am 
grateful  for  them,  indeed,  I  am ;  and 
you  must  allow  me  to  show  my  grati- 
tude by  making  up  the  loss  you  expe- 
rienced in  my  service.  There,  my 
dear  Augustus,  is  my  watch ;  I  know 
'twill  not  be  the  less  valuable  to  you 
that  it  is  mine." 

"  Really  ;  such  generosity,  such 
delicacy,  might  well  repay  a  greater 
risk.  How  happy  this  ought  to  make 
the  man  who  nad  the  felicity  to  save 
you."  So  saying,  and  with  a  look  of 
prodigious  tenderness  to  Mrs.  Hartey, 
ne  deposited  the  very  elegant  gift  in 
bis  vacant  fob.  The  wink  with  which 
he  showed  his  triumph  to  his  astonish- 
ed servitor  luckily  escaped  tilt  lady's 
observation.  Spragg  sazed  with  ro« 
creased  reverence  oa  Bis  maiter»  and 


muttering,  "  that  there  hedication  aint 
so  bad  a  thing  after  all,"  left  the  hap- 
py couple  alone. 

"  To-day,  then,"  said  the  insinuat- 
ing Augustus,  "you  will  siffn  the  pc^;)er 
that  makes  me  blest  for  life." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  directed  the  lawyer 
to  be  here  at  four  o'clock ;  after  that 
I  hope  your  uneasiness  and  all  doubt 
of  my  intentions  will  be  at  an  end." 

"  Angel !  is  it  possible  a  student*  a 
poor  treader  in  the  steps  of  Davy, 
Watts,  Newton,  Cicero»  and  Homer 
(for  I  had  always  a  strong  bias  to 
mechanics)  can  have  deserved  such 
perfect  happiness  1" 

"And  why  not  1  Are  not  our  tastes 
nearly  the  samel  Are  we  not  both 
domestic,  humble,  contented  7  Our 
fortune»" 

"  Perish  the  name  in  connection 
with  my  Julia !  my  estates,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  north  are  large  and  valuable, 
and  as  a  coal  mine  has  lately  been 
discovered  on  one  of  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  few  years  will  make  me 
the  richest  commoner  in  England ;  if 
indeed  b^  that  time  a  commoner  I  be ; 

for  the  minister ^but  hush,  no  nKnra, 

I  promised  him  not  to  say  a  syllable 
on  the  subject  to  any  one,  no,  not  even 
to  you" 

"  I  always  knew  you  were  disinter- 
ested, and  on  that  very  account  I  am 
determined  in  the  contract  to  giie 
every  thing  I  have  into  your  abacuute 
possession,  but — who  comes  here  t" 

The  person  who  now  entered  the 
room  was  an  old  man  of  a  very  sinis- 
ter expression,  dressed  in  the  (M 
fashioned  style  of  last  century,  and 
along  with  the  dress  it  seemed  as  if  he 
tried  to  preserve  the  formal  courte^ 
of  former  days.  He  was  bowing  hs 
way  from  the  door  up  to  the  wmdaw 
where  the  lovers  were  seated,  but  was 
arrested  half  way  by  Augustus  Fred- 
erick, who  rushed  forward,  and  shook 
the  old  gentleman  forcibly  by  the 
hand.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Harley,  excuse 
me  a  minute  or  two,  this  is  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  I  have  in  the  world ;  a 
man  of  science,  an  antiquary — ^you've 
heard  of  Sir  Hans  Sloan  5 1" 

"I  am  happy,  I  am  sure," replied 
the  widow,  "  to  see  Sir  Hans,  or  any 
other  literary  friend  of  yours." 

"  You  are  very  good,  honnred  air,** 
said  the  stranger,  "  to  an  old  man  l&a 
mjTself;  but  I  take  the  liberty  to  m^ 
form  your  honor  that  the  time  Ibr  t* ' 
bill  haa  expmdJ* 
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** Indeed! — ^A  bill  of  lectures,  my 
^dear,  at  the  Scientific  Institution — I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  all  will  be  right  in  a 
few  days." 

**  It  must  be  made  right  note,  please 
your  honor;  the  interest  increases 
-eveiT  day." 

**  The  public  doei  me  too  much  ho- 
nor. You  hecw,  my  dear,  what  Sir 
Hans  tells  me,  that  the  interest  in  my 
approaching  lecture  on  the  transcen- 
dental trigonometryof  spherical  attrac- 
tions increases  every  day  1" 

**Oh,  if  you  are  engaged  in  suck 
lofty  conversation,"  replied  the  lady, 
^  I  roust  plead  my  woman's  privilege 
and  witharaw." 

^  Honored  lady,"  said  the  old  man, 
^  I  beg  yott  will  kindly  condescend  to 
wait  for  a  few  minates.  This  sentle- 
ftnan,  I  understand,  is  soon  to  be  legally 
tnaster  here." — ^The  lady  blushed. 

**  Come,  come.  Sir  Hans,  don't  be  too 
luurd  on  us,"  interrupted  Augustus; 
^come  back  again  this  day  week,  and 
1  will  explain  my  delay  to  your  entire 
satisfaction." 

•*No,  no,  with  deference  to  your 
honorable  worship,  this  paper  speaks 
for  itself— 'twas  due  the  ninth  of  this 
month ;  here  is  the  tiiirteenth  and  not 
a  shilling  of  it  paid."  Augustus  todc 
the  paper  from  the  old  man's  hand. 
•Twas  his  own  note  for  fifty  pounds, 
I^iyable  on  the  ninth— for  alas !  the 

gntlemen  honored  with  the  title  of  Sir 
ans  Sloane  ivas  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  money-lender.  He  turn- 
ed it  over,  twisted  it  in  all  shapes,  till 
at  last  a  bright  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him. 

••  'Pon  my  life  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it." 

<*  Sic  Hans  seems  to  have  some  de- 
mand on  you,  Augustus  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Harley,  inquiringly. 

^  Oh,  a  mere  trifle.  I  don't  happen 
at  present  to  have  money  enough  in 
nay  purse;  indeed  I  gave  purse  and 


all  to  a  poor  femilv  in  pest  distress- 
nine  children  under  six  years  of  age, 
fhther  lost,  mother  dead — ^but  'Us  a  pi- 
Xj  too,  that  Shakspeare  should  suffer 
^r  my  thoughtlessness." 

**  Shakspeare  1"  inquired  the  lady. 

**  Ay,  the  immortal  bard !"  replied 
the  enthusiastic  Augustus,  **  the  man 
whose  name  stands  pre-eminent  among 
the  Sons  of  the  Morning.  The  apathy 
of  the  public  has  allowed  his  monu- 
ment at  Stratford-on-Avon  to  fall  into 
decay ;  the  very  chancel  in  which  his 
dust  reposes  is  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
A  subscription  has  been  open<^  for 
the  repair  of  both  the  numument  and 
the  chancel — my  name  is  down  for 
fifty  guineas.  Sir  Hans  now  tells  me 
the  work  of  restoration  is  begun,  and 
they  are  in  immediate  want  of  funds, 
and" * 

••  Say  no  more,  I  beseech  you.  The 
memory  of  Shakspeare  ought  to  be 
dear  to  every  one  who  has  a  respect 
for  genius.  Luckily,  in  my  purse  you 
will  find  a  note  for  a  hundred  pounds 
and  a  few  sovereigns.  Let  me  also  be 
a  subscriber." 

**  Kind,  ^nerous,  noble  Julia !"  ex- 
claimed Fitz-Oswald,  taking  the  purse, 
and  handing  it  over  to  Sir  Hans, 
**here,  let  this  be  a  quittance  to  my 
debt.  And  then,"  he  added,  in  a  whis- 
per, **  I  will  call  and  get  the  difference 
at  five  o'clock.  Let  mc  not  detain  you» 
my  dear  Sir  Hans." 

♦*  Your  honor's  most  obedient — you 
may  at  all  times  command  my  servi- 
ces ;"  and  with  many  a  bow  and  rei- 
terated thanks,  the  old  man  took  his 
departure.  Fitz-Oswald,  hearing  the 
bell  rung  furiously  at  the  street  door, 
made  a  nurri^  apology  for  abrupUy 
taking  leave,  and  left  Mrs.  Harley  sunk 
in  pleasine  reveries,  and  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  choice  sne  had  made 
of  a  man  so  learned,  so  generous,  and 
such  an  admirer  of  the  memory  of 
Shakspeare. 


CHAFTSit  in. 

The  bell  that  had  frightened  Au-  by  Mrs.  lanlayson.    A  very  few  mi- 
gustus  firom  his  propriety,  was  rung  nutes  served  to  put  the  two  friends  ^in 


«  Thefaetisafl  rttCed  hhmt.  It  would  be  dismoefal  to  Englaiid  if  the  restoratioa 
fliMmkl  be  stept  for  want  of  foadt.  Let  the  myrieoe  of  our  readers  send  up  aay  odd  vy^ 
ney  thej  mey  happen  to  have  about  them.  The  •abscriptioB  is  limited  to  a  iof  ereif  a 
liom  each  pmoD. 
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the  full  career  of  gossip.  Mutual  in- 
(^uiries,  mutual  revelations,  and  all  pre- 
bminaries  being  satisfactorily  adiuet- 
edt  the  ambassador  from  poor  Jack 
Ricketts  commenced  operations  in 
form,  and  came  to  the  pomt  at  once. 

«•  They  tell  me,  Julia,  my  dear,  yxHi 
are  going  to  marry  a  Mr.  Fitz-Oswald, 
or  a  person,  at  least,  who  says  that  is 
his  name." 

**  Oh  yes ;  Pve  intended  for  a  long 
time  to  write  you  a  full  account  of  it — 
but  why  do  you  talk  of  him  so  slight- 
ingly V 

**  Because  I  think  I  know  him,"  re- 
plied the  other.  **  He  never  spoke  to 
you  of  Harpowgate,  did  heV 

•*  No— that  is— perhaps  he  may — 
for,  by  the  by,  now  I  remember,  he  has 
very  large  estates  in  the  north." 

"Het  Ha !  ha!  ha !  but  really, my 
dear  friend,  I  have  come  up  on  pur- 
pose to  save  you  from  the  designs  of 
this  adventurer,"  repeated  the  other, 
in  a  tone  of  displeasure. 

"Adventurer!  Who  has  dared  to 
call  him  so  ?  Who  has  been  so  busy  in 
other  people's  affairs,  as  to  take  the 
trouble  to  write  you  any  thing  about 
itr 

**  A  true  friendt  Julia,  one  who  would 
save  you  from  a  moment's  uneasiness 
,  at  the  sacrifice  of  bis  life." 

"  Indeed !  I  think  I  can  guess  the 
source  of  these  calumnies—your  cou- 
sin— a  disappointed  suitor." 

"  Unluckily  he  is  disappointed — ^but, 
though  hopeless  for  himself,  he  wishes, 
through  me,  to  make  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent your  future  life  from  being  one 
scene  of  misery  and  degradation.  And 
I  am  qualified  for  the  task,  for  I  have 
been  honored  with  Mr.  Augustus  Fre- 
derick's attentions  myself.'" 

«*How1  When?  Wherel  In  Hea- 
ven's  name  tell  me  all,"  exclaimed  Uie 
Widow,  now  fully  aroused. 

**  He  had  anotW  name,  then ;  and 
at  Harrowgate,  about  five  years  aeo, 
he  played  the  same  game,  under  Uie 
title  of  Valerian  Sidney  Howard, 
which  he  now  plays  at  Bath.  Among 
others,  he  honored  me  with  his  *  No- 
tice.' I  was  then  unmarried — rich, 
and  perhaps  a  little  fond  of  flattery. 
He  fiatterecl  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent 
— appeared  learned,  clever,  and,  above 
all,  amiable  and  benevolent.  His 
estates  at  that  time  lay  in  the  south — 
but  at  last  he  was  discovered,  convict- 
ed of  swindlmg,  imprisoned  two  years^ 
and,  behold !  here  ne  is  again/ 


«*  Noasense!  Your  Valerian,  or 
whatever  he  called  himself,  can  never 
be  my  Augustus.    Impossible !" 

"  Hem !  I  don't  know.  Could  I  set 
himi" 

^  Certainly,  I  am  not  the  least  asha- 
med  of  the  object  of  my  preference !" 
and  the  Widow  tossed  her  head  proudly. 

**  But  I  don't  widi  to  be  recognised 
by  him.  I  must  see  him  without  being 
seen — a  glance  will  do— if  they  are 
indeed  different  men,  there  never  were 
two  people  bore  such  resemblances  to 
each  other  in  character  and  conduct 
He  is  a  public  gambler ;  any  one  in 
Bath  would  tell  you  that." 

**And  I  wouldn't  believe  thena  if 
they  told  it  me  a  hundred  times.  No ! 
not  till  I  see  him  with  my  own  eyes  at 
the  ffambling-table  shall  I  ever" 

**  Will  you  be  persuaded  if  you  see 
him  at  the  table  1" 

The  Widow  sighed.  **  Oh,  yes,  cer- 
tainly, if  I  see  him,  there  can  then  be 
no  doubt  on  the  subject" 

When  the  ladies  had  come  to  this 
point  of  their  discussion,  Mrs.  Harley's 
servant  brought  in  a  note. 

**  A  letter,  madam,  for  Mr.  Fitz-Os- 
waW." 

"  For  Mr.  Fitz-Oswald !  sent  here !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Linlayson  ;  «*  that 
seems*  as  if  he  were  master  here  alrea- 
dy. Come  now,  Julia,  let  us  just  take 
one  peep."  She  ran  up  to  the  table 
where  the  servant  had  laid  it,  and  toc^ 
the  letter. 

"  No — ^no— for  Heaven's  sake !"  ex- 
claimed the  Widow — ^**a  seal  is  sa- 
cred." 

*•  A  seal !  why,  there  isn't  even  a 
wafer.  See !  it  haa  come  open  in  my 
hand." 

**  Oh !  'twill  only  be  some  scientific 
appointment,  or  thanks,  perhaps,  finom 
some  poor  people  he  has  relieved." 

•«He  will  blush  to  find  it  fame," 
said  Mrs.  Linlayson,  beginning  ta 
read— 

•Dear  Pal,— We  are  all  here,  ga* 
thered  round  the  board  of  ereen  cl<^ 
and  have  resolved  not  to  begin  busi^ 
ness  till  you  come.  We  are  all  in  the 
fidgets  for  want  of  you.  Our  *&t 
friend'  lies  ^mblingiy  on  the  80& ; 
the  light  weiehts  are  at  the  different 
windows.  C^me  along,  then,  or  may 
you  never  shake  elbow  again.  Yoora* 
A.  B.'  A  pretty  epistle  truly — ^I  hope 
you  have  no  longer  any  doubt,'* 
and  riie  folded  up  the  letter. 

**  Why,  really,  this  seems  a  strange 
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performance,'*  replied  the  Widow,  very 
inuch  puzzled—^  What  can  it  mean  r* 

**  The  meaning  seems  plain  enough," 
Teplied  the  other ;  **  'tis  an  invitation 
from  one  of  his  gambling  associates 
1o  go  and  play  at  hazard.  Who  is  his 
friend  t" 

"  A.  B.,"  said  Mrs.  Hafley,  rousinff. 
-^  What  friend  of  bis  are  these  the  ini- 
tials of?  B.  B.  Oh !  now  I  know,  it 
must  either  be  from  his  friend,  who 
was  here  a  short  time  ajKO,  Dr.  Buck- 
land— or  his  benevolent  triend,  Bowies 
the  poet  He  vary  often  goes  "toBren- 
hilL" 

•*Who1  Fitz-Oswald?  If  he  goes 
there,  I  have  not  another  word  to  say 
against  hiai — ^but  how  can  you  sup- 
pose, my  dear  Mia,  that  a  note  Uke 
this  could  come  from  any  one.  but  a 
low  gambler  !  DonH  the  words  of  it 
'Convince  yon  V* 

But  the  Widow  was  not  at  all  anx- 
ious to  be  convinced,  yet  the  proef 
seemed  very  strong.  She  took  up  the 
note  again,  and  placed  it  careifully 
in  her  reticule,  and  said,  **  Let  us  pass 
to  some  other  subject,  dear  Matj;  it 
OS  not  yet  too  late,  and  I  have  it  at  any 
«iioment  in  aiy  power  to  put  an  end  to 
my  acquaintance  with  Fitz-Oswald. 
I  expect  him  back  in  a  very  short  time. 
You  shall  see  him  as  he  comes  into  the 
room,  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  the 
parlor  ia  the  passage.  I  wiU  ask 
bim  the  neaningof  this  letter,  and  re- 
gulate my  future  conduct  according  to 
£i8  reply  .^ 

The  two  firiends  accordingly  spent 
about  half  an  hour,  pretending  to  con- 
verse on  indifferent  subjects,  but  too 
much  occupied  with  what  they  had 
lately  been  talking  about,  to  be  very 
entertaining  to  each  other.  At  the 
end  of  the  half  hour,  astep  on  the  stair 
surprised  them,  for  Augustus  had  pro^ 
yided  himself  with  a  pass-key,  and  did 
not  trouble  the  domestics  by  ringinff 
at  the  door ;  and  Mrs.  liniayson  nad 
only  time  to  run  into  the  parlor  which 
the  Widow  had  mentioned,  when 
the  hero  of  their  conversation  walked 
<iuickly  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
arrested  Mrs.  Harley  before  she  could 
join  her  friend. 

*«Don"t  fly  from  me,  my  Julia,"  he 
«iid,  taking  her  by  the  liand — **  I  am 
now  so  hurried  with  business,  that  I 
grudge  every  moment  you  deprive  me 
of  your  presence.  But  what  is  this! 
Have  I  offended  you  V 
•^This  letter  w^  tell  you,  sii;  whe- 


ther I  ought  to  be  offended  or  not,** 
replied  the  Widow,  showing  him  the 
dirty  scrawl—"  You  know  the  hand  I" 

At  this  attack,  any  other  man's  as- 
surance would  have  given  way.  Au- 
gustus burst  into  a  laugh— ^*  Ah,  my 
Queer  friend,  Abraham  Bounce— I 
dare  say  the  contents  of  that  letter  are 
as  funny  as  hiooself.  What  does  he 
say?  He  is  an  odd  doff.  YoQ  must 
knew  him  one  of  these  days." 

"The  si^atuie  is  certainly  A.  B. 
Who  is  this  Mr«  Bounce  t*'  said  the 
Widow,  more  complacently. 

"  Oh,  a  man  of  science— he  and  I 
very  often  read  together.  He  is  a  fh^ 
mous  dassic.  You  shall  certainly  be 
acquainted  with  my  friend  Bounce." 

^  I  will  read  ]jrou  the  note,  sentence 
by  sentence,"  said  Mrs.  Harley,  still  in 
an  unusually  cold  tone  of  voice;  "his 
style  is  a  strange  one.  He  begins^ 
Dear  P«^What  does  he  mean  by 
Pal?'' 

-"  Oh !  a  classical  allusion,"  replied 
Augustus,  **  and  a  nicely  turned  coa^ 
pliment  too.  Palinurus^  you  know* 
was  the  pilot  that  steered  old  Homer's 
vessel  wnen  he  went  in  seardi  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  I  have  led  poor  Bounoe 
through  many  passages  in  the  old  au- 
thors, and  he  always  calls  me  his  Pal ; 
or  guide — his  Palinurus." 

Mrs.  Harley  proceeded  with  the  let- 
ter—** We  are  all  hemt  gathered  round 
ehe  hoard  of  grun  cUOiT 

"  Ah !  that's  the  Ubrary  table— 'tis 
covered  with  a  green  baize"— said 
Augustus. 

"  And  we  Kane  reedeed  not  to  hegim 
hueinees  tiU  you  come,** 

"  Reading.— That's  yery  kind.** 

^We  are  aU  in  ikeJidgeU  far  warn 
if  you.** 

"  That's  complimentary." 

*^<hLr  fat  friend  Uee  grumJblin^  em 
iSkeiofa:^ 

"Ah !  that's  a  great  thick  volume 
of  German  divini^." 

"What!  a  volume!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Harl^— "how  can  a  volume 
grumble?" 

"A  figurative  expression.  Bounce 
is  a  capital  hand  at  figures— they  call 
it  prosopopoeia." 

"  The  light  weighte  are  at  the  d^ermA 
unndowi.** 

"  The  magazines  and  reviews.  We 
sometimes  relax  ourselves  after  severe 
study  with  a  look  into  Blackwood  or 
the  Edinburgh  " 

"  Ckmealang^  then,  or  may  you  never 
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$hdke  dbow   again. — What  does   he 
mean  b j  shaking  elbows  ?  ** 

**  Don't  700  know  I  took  lessons  of 
Paganini  1 — ^Ah !  it  would  indeed  be  a 
dr^dful  imprecatiop  if  I  never  were 
io  shake  elbow  again.  What  should 
I  do  without  my  Cremona  ? "  and  Au- 
gustus sighed  at  the  thought. 

**  And  IS  all  that  you  have  told  me 
really  truel"  said  the  Widow,  de- 
lighted. *«0h!  how  I  wish  some  of 
Sour  detractors  had  been  within  hear- 
ig  of  your  explanation." 
"Detractors?  Is  it  possible  even 
my  quiet  unostentatious  mode  of  life 
has  not  protected  me  from  detraction  ? 
But  I  know  the  reason.  Tis  envy 
of  the  preference  you  have  vouch- 
safed to  show  me.    To  you,  and  you 


only,  I  owe  any  enmity  I  may  have 
excited." 

•«I  believe  it  all;  and  to  prove  my 
belief,  thb  very  hour  I  will  sign  the 
contract,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary." 

**  Angel !  'tis  only  what  I  expected 
of  your  magnanimity,  your  justice. — 
The  attorney  is  down  stairs — the  wit- 
nesses are  all  ready — may  I  offer  yea 
my  arm  7  " 

Mrs.  Harley  went  into  the  paiior 
Where  she  haa  directed  her  friend  to 
remain ;  but  the  lady  had  disappear- 
ed. The  Widow  proceeded  down 
stairs ;  and  in  presence  of  proper  wit- 
nesses, and  with  all  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law,  the  marriage-contract  was 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 


Chapteb  IV. 


** Hawks  abroad!  we  must  cut  our 
sticks,  or  have  another  taste  of  the 
mill,"  said  Sprang  to  his  master, 
whom  he  met  at  Mrs.  Harley's  door. 

"How?  what?"  exclaimed  Au- 
gustus, sottiewhat  alarmed— "^  Are  the 
police  awake?" 

"Vorse  nor  that  There's  that 
there  lady  as  you  gallivanted  with  at 
Harrowgate— just  ubre  we  were  nab- 
bed— I've  seen  her  with  my  own  eyes 
— She  has  been  for  a  whole  hour  mis 
very  day  with  your  sweetheatt— the 
devil  take  all  hedication,  say  I." 

"But  why?  who  is  it? — ^poh!  man 
never  mina.  Do  you  see  this  little 
packet  tied  with  its  beautiflil  red  tape  ? 
This  puts  me  In  possession  of  the  Wi- 
dow's  fbrtune,  and  as  to  herself" 

"  Her  fortune,  did  you  say  ? "  cried 
the  other,  with  glistenmg  eyes. 
**  That's  the  main  chance.  As  to 
hall  other  matters,  I  suppose  there 
are  bother  wlddys  in  plenty." 

"Oh  yes— but  at  the  same  time, 
Spraf  &  for  two  days  more,  we  must 
be  wide  awake.  Keep  that  lady,  if 
you  possibly  can,  from  having  a  mi- 
nute's conversation  with  Mrs.  Harley. 
As  for  me,  I  will  keep  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  way.  I  am  just 
on  my  road  to  old  Jones,  the  money- 
lender, to  get  a  few  guineas  he  owes 
me ;  and  to-night  I  am  in  for  a  go  at 
hazard  with  a  few  good  fellows  to 
pluck  a  pigeon— a  Captam  lanlay- 
son" 

"O  curse  all    dice  and    cards! 


You're  throwing  away  all  your  talaots 
and  all  the  lessons  I  gov  you  in  the 
nimming[  line.  There  never  was  do 
fellow  with  a  neater  finger  for  a  snuff- 
box, and  now  " 

"Well,  Spragg,  patience  only  for 
two  days.  Af^er  that  yotr  shall  have 
your  share;  but  dont  set  on  me 
now." 

Before  he  had  time  te  part  from  bir 
confederate,  the  very  individual  of 
whom  he  was  in  search  canoe  up  and 
Joined  them. 

"Your  honorable  worship's  most 
subservient — I  was  Just  going  to  pre- 
sent myself  to  your  honor." 

"The  devil  you  were— end  fifty 
guineas  to  boot,  1  hope." 

"Your  worship  is  too  good.  The 
contents  of  the  purse  were  a  hundred 
and  nine  pounds;  whereof  fifty  for 
money  advanced— ten  for  interest." 

"Well,  fork  out  the  odd  forty- 
nine." 

"  Your  honor  will  excuse  me ;  but 
when  I  saw  how  like  a  noble  lady 
your  noble  lady  behaved,  I  recollected 
some  friends  of  mine  who  would  be 
glad  to  be  paid  " 

"You  were  infernally  kind  to  your 
friends.  You  went  and  told  all  my 
creditors  to  come  and  make  their  de- 
mands immediately  ?  '^ 

"Far  from  it,  your  nobleness — I 
went  to  stop  them  from  coming,  fcMr 
in  truth  I  have  bought  up  all  their 
accounts— I  have  got  them  all  i«^ 
ceipted.** 
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"What  have  you  done,  you  d— d 
old  extortioner  V* 

**  Please  your  worship,  will  you  pay 
me  just  now,  or  must  I  apply  to  the 
noble  lady  1" 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  said 
Augustus,  biting  his  lips. 

•*  Why,  here  is  your  tailor's  bill— 
'twas  a  hundred  and  twenty,  but  as  I 
^ot  it  at  a  bargain  I  can  let  you  have 
It  for  sixty-five— your  confectioner, 
wine  merchant,  washerwoman,  shoe- 
maker, lodging,  jeweller — the  whole 
lot  will  not  cost  the  noble  lady  above 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds— Is  she 
at  home  just  now  V* 

**  Can't  you  wait  for  two  days  1  I 
tell  you  I  shall  be  married  by  that 
time,  and  crvery  thing  shall  be  paid  ?" 

**0h!  please  your  honor,  she  will 
never  grudge  such  a  paltry  sum — I 
can't  wait  without  security." 

**  What  the  devil's  to  be  done  now  1 
— Here,  take  my  servant  here,  I'll 
pawn  him  till  the  money's  paid— lock 
nim  up  till  the  last  fiurthmg  is  settled." 

"  You're  cursed  purlite,"  interposed 
the  domestic,  "we  have  both  on  us 
had  enough  of  locking  up — why  don't 
you  knock  the  old  Jew  into  the  gutter 
and  run  for  it  1" 

••Away  from  the  Widow's  fortune  5 
No,  no,  rve  a  trick  worth  two  of  that." 

••  But  think  of  the  pleasure  of  floor- 
ing the  hould  willein." 

••Here,  old  skinflint,"  at  last  said 
Augustus,  ^you  say  you  won't  wait 
without  security ;  here's  the  marriage 
contract,  all  properly  attested,  will 
that  content  you  ? 

•«  Oh !  certainly,  your  honorable  wor. 
ship,  you  shall  have  it  again  on  pay- 
ment of  these  bills." 

••  Yes ;  but  I  want  a  little  money  in 
the  mean  time,  give  me  the  odd  nity 
and  the  contract  shall  be  good  for  five 
hundred." 

This  was  very  civilly  advanced  by 
the  usurer,  and  even  Spragg[,  in  spite 
of  the  apparition  of  Mrs.  ^nlayson, 
began  to  think  that  every  thing  was 
aecure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  confederates 
in  the  interest  of  my  friend  Jack  had 
not  been  idle.  Mrs.  Linlayson  had 
satisfied  herself  of  the  identity  of  the 
lliscinatine  Augustus  with  the  adven- 
turer  of  Harrow^te ;  and,  besides  the 
satisfoction  of  aidhig  her  cousin,  had 
now  the  additional  motive  of  saving 
her  friend  from  the  certainty  of  dis- 
grace.   She  had  taken  her  measures 


well ;  but  after  the  q>ecimen  she  had 
seen  of  the  Widow's  wilful  blindness, 
she  was  not  without  some  apprehen- 
sion that  her  efforts  to  open  her  eyes 
would  be  unavailing.  Linlayson  had 
introduced  himself  to  the  coterie  of 
one  of  the  gambling-houses,  and  had 
arranged  to  join  the  party  that  even- 
ing,  being  assured  at  the  same  time, 
that  Augustus  would  not  be  absent. 
Jack,  who  really  loved  the  Widow, 
was  lamenting  all  day  that  the  char- 
acter of  his  rival  prevented  him  from 
settling  the  business  in  a  more  sum- 
mary manner,  and  consents  to  ac- 
company his  friend  linlayson  to  the 
table,  though  determined  to  take  no 
active  part  in  the  game.  When  all 
their  plans  were  properly  arranged, 
the  lady  betook  herself  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Harley,  and  the  gentlemen  to 
the  Crockford's  of  Bath. 

••I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  said 
the  Widow  very  coldly,  *•  that  I  may 
tell  you  that  your  suspicions  are  un- 
founded, and  that  Augustus  Frederick 
Fitz-Oswald  is  as  pure  and  honorable 
a  gentleman" 

••  As  Valerian  Sidney  Howard,"  re- 
.  plied  the  other.  ••  I  saw  him,  my  dear 
friend,  it  is  the  same." 

••  Impossible.  You  told  me  that  the 
I>erson  you  talk  of  paid  you  atten- 
tion ;  that  he  flatterea  you,  and  then 
that  he  was  found  out.  How  do  I 
know  that  your  account  of  him  may 
not  be  slightly  colored  by  your  dis- 
appointment 1  What  if  his  theft  con- 
sisted of  a  heart,  and  the  despairing 
maiden  vents  her  spleen  in  ccdling 
him  a  swindler  1" 

••But,  my  dear  Julia,"  said  Mrs. 
Linlayson,  a  little  nettled  at  the  insin- 
uations of  her  friend,  ••the  jailer  was 
never  flattered,  and  he  will  tell  you 
the  same  story — ^the  finisher  of  the  law 
who  whipped  him  ^fbr  he  was  sen- 
tenced also  to  a  public  flogging)  never 
listened  to  his  compliments,  and  he 
will  give  you  the  same  information." 

••Mrs.  Linlayson  —  madam!"  ex- 
claimed the  Widow,  ••  You  wish  me  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Fitz-Ozwald  is  a 
wretch  who  has  been  branded  as  a  fel- 
on. To  this  felon  I  have  signed  this 
very  day  my  contract  of  marriage." 

••I  know  it,"  replied  the  other; 
••  but  you  will  never  marry  him." 

••Then,  do  you  £incy,  madam,  I 
believe  your  preposterous  stories? 
Your  version  of  the  very  amiable  let- 
ter he  received  this  morning  firom  the 
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celebfated  philosopher,  Dr.  Bounce, 
puts  me  on  my  guard  against  an  j  in- 
terpretation  you  may  offer  of  his  char- 
acter or  conduct  We  were  once 
friends,  but  now,  madam" 

<•  We  shall  be  greater  friends  than 
ever.  Dear  Julia,  don't  fly  into  a 
passion.  Every  thing  will  be  settled 
delightfully.  You  don't  care  for  this 
superficial  impostor,  I  know  you  dont. 
Confess  that,  if  you  were  nilly  con- 
vinced of  his  infamy,  you  eould  whistle 
him  down  the  wind  without  a  j>ang.'* 

«*  Certainly ;  if  I  were  convinced.'* 

**  And  that  you  shall  most  assuredly 
be.  Your  own  eyes,  your  own  ears, 
shall  be  witnesses.  Are  you  afraid  ta 
run  the  chance  V 

•*  Of  what  t— of  discovering  my  Au- 
gustus to  be  a  villain  ?" 

**  Even  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Linlayson* 

«« Not  in  the  least ;  if  you  will  let 
him  eacplain  whatever  may  appear  odd 
in  his  behavior.  I  confess,  till  I 
heard  his  explanation  of  Dr.  Bounce's 
letter  I  was  a  little  alarmed ;  and  if 
he  had  not  named  the  two  gentlemen 
he  introduced  to  me,  I  should  have 
thought  them,  from  their  appearance, 
very  different  characters  from  Dr. 
Buckiand  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane— but 
scientific  pec^le  are  generally  very 
odd ;  and  a  word  from  Augustus  ^• 
plained  every  difficulty." 

''We  shall  see.  Come  with  me 
this  very  moment,  I  will  take  you  to  a 
house  where  you  will  see  him  shaking 
his  elbow  in  good  earnest." 

"A  concert— -oh,  I  shall  be  delight- 
ed to  hear  him  play  ?" 
*  "  You  shall  see  him  play ;   he  is 
quite  a  master  of  the  dice-box." 

"See  him  gamble !— play !— dice ! 
lose  money !— Oh,  that  may  be  only 
once.  The  quietest  men  in  the  world 
occasionally  gamble  a  little  with  their 
friends." 

"Ay— -but  this  is  at  a  public  table; 
—we  are  to  see  the  party  throush  a 
class  door.  Linlajrson  has  bribeu  the 
Keeper  of  the  house  to  let  us  peep. — 
Come  on;  by  this  time  they  are  all 
assembled." 

"There  you  are  mistaken," said  the 
Widow,  proudly ;  ••  for  this  very  night 
he  is  deeply  engaged  along  with  a 
great  botanist  from  Dublin,  Bir.  M*- 
Eay,  classifying  some  plants." 

"Yes ;  he  is  no  doubt  very  busy 
ctflling simples;  fori  believe  at  th& 
very  hour  he  is  endeavoring  to  piL- 
iagevCitfrtain  linlayson." 


"Is  he  also  of  the  party  r  Then  il 
can't  be  so  very  bad.*' 

"  Yes ;  he  is  there— Mr.  Rickeltsiis 
there.— Come  quickly^  Julia,  or  w% 
shall  be  too  late."  . 

Alter  a  few  more  attempts  at  pnv 
crastination,  the  Widow  allowed  her- 
self to  be  prevailed  on.  The  ladiea 
wrapt  themselves  closely  up  in  their 
cloaJEs ;  and  as  it  was  not  very  far  from 
the  Crescent  to  the  garabling-house,. 
they  walked  in  sUence  to  the  place, 
were  received  by  linlayson  at  Ae 
door,and  smuggled  into  the  roomwhere, 
through  a  sroiQl  pane  of  glass,  they 
could  see  everything  that  was  going  on. 

Many  people  were  gathered  round 
a  table — a  man  sitting  on  a  lofty  seat,, 
armed  with  a  slight  cane,  shaped  like 
a  spoon  at  the  extremity,  seemed  ta 
direct  the  proceedings,  crying  outr 
"  Make  your  game,  gentlemen,  make 
yourgame !" 

"Wait  a  moment!"  exclaimed  a 
voice,  which  made  Mrs.  Harley  junM> 
—"What's  become  of  your  friend, 
Mr.  Ricketts  t  he  has  not  gone  oS,  I 
hope,  without  giving  me  my  revenge  V* 

But  his  further  speech  was  brokea 
off  by  the  return  or  Linlayson  to  hit 
chair. 

"Make  your  game,  gentlemen l"" 
cried  the  croupier. 

"  Here,"  said  Augustus,  taking  the 
box — **  here's  all  I've  got  in  the  worid 
— ^Is  it  covered  1" 

"Covered!"  said  Captain  Linlay- 
son, laying  down  the  same  amount 
that  Augustus  had  placed  before  him- 

"  Seven's  the  mam,"  said  Augustus, 
and  threw  the  dice. 

"Crabs !"  cried  the  croupier,  and 
pushed  all  the  moneyof  Augustus  to 
Captain  Linlayson.  The  other  gam- 
blers had  left  off  the  ^ame,  the  battle 
had  become  so  embittered  betweea 
these  two. 

"What's  to  be  done  now!**  e& 
claimed  Augustus,  with  an  oath.^ — 
"  You've  cleaned  me  out— I  will  give 
you  paper— I.  O.  U." 

"  No  paper,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I 
hate  it  like  crow-pies.  But  yoQ>B 
surely  something  about  you — a  maa 
in  your  situatkm  so  soon  to  be  mar- 
tied" 

"Yes,  but  I  haven't  fingered  tbe 
cash  yet.  The  Widow  is  a  d — d  dy 
bird— the  deuce  a  thing  has  she  given 
me  yet  but  a  score  or  two  of  letters.*^ 

"Well,    they're    good  for 
thkig^"  said  tbe  Captain. 
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•*  What  I  are  you  serious  1  How  much 
will  you  stake  against  each  of  them  1" 
**  Ven  guineas,    replied  Linlayson. 
**  No  mistake  !"  exclaimed  Augus- 
tus.   *•  Why  you're  a  trump  of  a  fel- 
low—here they  are— one,  two,  three, 
four,  five.     There  they  lie,  loving, 
civil,  romantic,  moral,  religious— cover 
them  with   fifty,  and   give   me  the 
box." 
***Pon  my  soul,"  interrupted  Jack 
,  Ricketts— *'this  is  too  bad — ^I  will  not 
allow  a  lady's  letters  to  be  so  pub- 
licly"  

"What  the  devil  have  you  to  say 
to  it,  eh?  Are  you  going  to  marry 
the  Widow  1"  said  Augustus,  bluster- 
ing. 

"Marry  or  not,  I  won't  allow  a 
swindling  scoundrel  like  you  to  pro- 
iaxiid  her  name  before  these  genUe- 
men.  Pocket  these  letters  directly, 
or  I'll  kick  you  out  of  this  room." 
Jack  grinded  his  teeth  as  he  spoke. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  sirl" 
replied  Augustus,  greatly  sobered  by 
the  detenmned  tone  of  Jack  Ricketts. 
**  I  can't  see  what  business  you  have 
lo  interfere  between  this  gentleman 
and  me.    He  chooses  to  take  these 

letters  as  equivalent  to  so  much" 

**I  will  take  them  at  the  same 
price,"  said  Jack,  magnanimously. 
*«But  I  give  my  honor  at  the  same 
time  I  sludl  never  look  at  their  con- 
tents, but  restore  them  uninjured  to 
the  lady  they  belong  to.  Here  are 
fiAy  gumeas,  nr." 

^  But  here  are  ten  or  twedve  more, 
sir,"  said  Augustas -«"  you  may  as 
well  buy  the  whole  batch." 

Before,  however.  Jack  had  had  time 
to  pull  out  the  requisite  funds,  Mrs. 
Barley,  whose  indignation  got  the 
better  of  every  other  consideration, 
rushed  into  the  room.  The  gamblers, 
scared  by  the  sudden  movement,  eva- 
cuated the  room,  leaving  only  Linlay- 
son, Jack  Ricketts,  Augustus,  and  the 
two  ladies,  of  whom  Mrs.  Linlayson 
retained  her  veQ. 

**Give  me  the  letters,"  said  Mrs. 
Harley.  "You  are  discovered,  sir. 
Our  acquaintance  is  at  an  end." 

**  My  Julia !  so  unkind !  I  confess 
indeea  that  appearances  are  against 
me.  I  have  been  inveigled,  for  the 
first  time  of  my  life,  into  a  place  of 
this  sort  by  my  friend  Ricketts." 

**  How  dfare  you  call  me  your  friend, 
you  scouodren"  said  Jack,  breathing 
fire. 
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"  You  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sence oi  these  ladies,'*  replied  Augus* 
tus,  very  coolly.  "  But  I  forgive  you. 
But  you,  my  Julia,  to  be  so  unkmd ! 
'Tis  more  than  I  can  bear."  As  he 
said  this,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  seemed  to  hide  his 
tears. 

"'Tis  too  late,  sir.  I  have  heard 
and  seen  all  you  have  done.  My 
name  insulted— my  letters  publicly 
sold" 

"  And  yet,  Julia,  you  are  the  first 
woman  I  ever  loved— the  only  one  in 
whom  I  ever  reposed  my  hopes  of 
happiness,  of  peace,  of  virtue !  Are 
all  to  be  destroyed  by  the  li^ht-heart- 
ed  folly  of  a  moment  1  I  knew  that 
your  letters  would  be  safe  in  the  keep- 
mg  of  Mr.  Ricketts.  Would  I  have 
parted  with  such  precious  treasures  to 
the  cold  hands  of  a  stranger  1" 

"  I  had  the  first  chance,"  said  Cap- 
tain  LiolajTson  —  "  but  Jack  was  too 
quick.  He  was  down  on  them  like  a 
hammer." 

"  You  are  silent,  Julia?  You  !  the 
only  one  I  ever  loved — ^the  only  one 
I  ever  thought  of  asking  to  share  my 
name  I" 

"  Which  of  them  1"  said  Mrs.  Lin- 
layson,  throwing  off  her  veil,  and  look- 
ing indignantly  at  the  lover,  who  be- 
§an  to  fancy  he  was  sofltening  the  Wi- 
ow's  displeasure ;"  is  it  to  be  Mrs. . 
Fitz-Oswald  you  invite  her,  as  once ' 
you  invited  another  person  to  be  Mrs. 
Howard  ?    You  are  unma&ked." 

"  Unmasked  do  you  say  1"  replied 
Augustus,  seeing  all  subterfuge,  vain, 
ana  assuming  a  tone  of  dogged  assur- 
ance. "Unmasked,  do  you  say?  So 
much  the  better.  I  have  no  farUier 
need  of  a  mask  when  the  game  is  in 
my  hands.  Mrs.  Harley,  I  will  no 
longer  play  the  lover.  I  must  now 
put  on  a  higher  character — as  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  is  signed,  giving  me 
every  shillinff  of  your  property" 

"Let  him  keep  it,"  whispered  Jack 
Ricketts;  "there  is  one  true  heart 
that  will  bice  you  all  the  same" 

"You  have  it,  of  course,  in  your 
option  whether  to  marry  me  or  not ; 
but  the  proi>erty  is  mine,"  continued 
Augustus,  with  a  sneer. 

''Not  quite  so  fast,^  interrupted 
Mrs.  Linlayson.  "  The  contract,  a  few 
hours  ago,  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Joies,  to  whom  this  very 
disinterested  gentleman  had  pawned  it 
for  five  hundred  pounds.     Two  hours 
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ago  I  paid  the  mone^,  aod  the  contract 
is  here  !'*  She  held  it  up  as  she  spoke, 
and  tore  ii  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Augustus  now  saw  every  thing  lost ; 
but  while  fae  was  preparing  to  giye 
utterance  to  his  vexation,  the  door  was 
opened  and  the  unhappy  Spragg  walk- 
ed in,  held  firmly  by  two  policemen. 

**  That  there  is  the  hindiwidyal," 
whispered  the  servitor,  pointine  to  liis 
master.  **His  real  name  Is  Jem 
Crike,  and  no  mistake ;  and  all  this 
(^>mes  along  of  his  cursed  hedication." 
"Carry  the  fellow  to  jail!"  ex- 
claimed Augustus;  **I  have  found 
him  out  in  many  dishonest  tricks." 

"Vat  are  you  a-goin'  to  peach, 
Jem  1  I've  got  the  start  on  ye^-and 
every  thing  you've  done  shall  be  told 
to  the  beaks,  since  you  ran  away  from 
the  rope-dancer's  troop  till  this  w€rry 
day." 

"Rope-dancer's  troop!"  whistled 
Captain  Linlayson.  "  fua  rope-danc- 
ing isn't  over  yet" 

"  'Tis  tru^  indeed,"  said  Augustus, 
in  a  sentimental  tone,  "that  I  was 
stolen  from  my  parents  in  early  youth, 
and  sdd  by  gipsies  to  a  company  of 
dancers.  Julia!  is  the  voice  of  Nature 
dead  within  you  ?  In  me  befadd  your 
long  lost  brother!" 

"My  brother!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harley  ;  « I  never  had  &  brother." 

"  So,  then,  our  mother  has  kept  her 
loss  secret  from  you !  How  kind ! 
how  considerate  to  your  feelinjra  1" 

"  Bother !"  interrupted  Spragg. 
"  I  know'd  your  mother  afore  you  was 
bom :  so  no  more  flaring  up  about 

gipsies,  and  that  there" 

The  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  policemen,  who, 
going  up  to  Jack  Ricketts,  said,  "I 
Believe,  sir,  by  the  description  you 
gave  us  of  the  watch  you  lost  last  night 
at  the  iancy  ball,  this  is  it.  We  traced 
it  to  this  man.  He  confbases  he  picked 
it  from  the  gentleman's  pocket  who 
saved  his  lady  from  the  crowd." 


"  'Twas  I  that  saved  the  lady,"  said 
Augustus,  as  bold  as  brass;  shell 
tellyouso  herself." 

"Indeed,"  began  the  Widow,  "I 
believe" 

"No  such  thin&"  said  Spragg; 
"  Jem  wasn't  at  the  ball  at  all.  'Twas 
o'  this  here  gentleman  as  I  nabbed  the 
ticker." 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  the  policeman  to 
Augustus ;  "  You  must  come  with  us 
quietly.;  your  confederate  has  tdid  os 
some  of  your  doinss,  and  you  must 
have  a  litUe  talk  with  the  magistrate." 

"Do  you  mean  me,  fellow?"  re- 
plied Augustus.  "  I  shall  certainly 
write  to  the  Ministry  to  punish  y43u 
for  insulting  a  gentleman.  As  to  you, 
sir  (turning  to  Jack  Ricketts),  your 
insolence  is  not  foreotten ;  you  shall 
hear  from  me  in  a  rew  days'^— and  he 
marched  off  like  a  king  in  a  tragedy. 

"We  shall  all  come  to  see  yoa 
whipt  at  the  cart's  tail,"  interrupted 
Captain  Linlayson.  "  In  the  mean 
time,  be  off  with  the  police,  or  I'll  take 
the  hangman's  office  in  my  own  handa^ 
and  dress  you  like — ^whipt  cream !" 

The  watch  was  restored  to  its  ri£ht- 
fill  owner,  and  Mrs.  Linlayson  ^niis- 
pered,  as  the  party  sallied  forth  on 
their  way  to  the  Cresoeat,  "  What  do 
you  think  now  of  my  plain  cousin, 

"  That  I  am  unworthy,  to  mention 
his  name." 

But  a  few  months  served  to  ooa- 
yince  her  that  she  was  not  only  wor- 
thy to  mention  his  name,  but  to  wear 
it  too ;  for  it  is  not  very  long  since  I 
received  a  beautiful  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  with  two  cards  tied  together  by 
silver  threads— and  on  the  uurg^  of 
the  cards  was  written, 

Mbs.  John  Ricketts, 

No,  —  — •OrtsomL 
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Dbab  Sib  Chustophbe, 

In  giring  you  a  short— and  I  hope 
interesting— -account  of  a  scene  of  pe« 
collar  gloom  and  terror  which  I  have 
ju9t  returned  from  witne8siBe--the 
preparations  within  the  prison  for  the 
execution  of  Pegsworth  the  murderer, 
and  his  execution,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  vindicate  or  account  for 
the  curiosity  which  led  me  to  witness 
so  sad  a  sight.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  of  the  many  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  know  that  I  was  going,  none 
evinced  any  desire  to  accompany  me, 
even  had  it  been  in  their  power.  Some 
expressed  astonishment  at  my  deter- 
mination, and  declared  that  uo  earth- 
ly consideration  should  Induce  them 
to  follow  my  example.  Some  pretty 
significantly  hinted  at  my  want  of 
fiseling,  while  others  remarked  upon 
the  over-mastering  effect  of  curiosity 
upon  even  the  liveliest  sensibilities. 
When,  however,  I  rejoined  these  per- 
sons after  having  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle I  am  going  to  describe,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  but  besought  with  ea- 
|;emess,  and  listened  with  breathless 
mterest  to  the  details  of  a  scene  which 
they  had  so  murmured  at  my  qualify- 
ing myself  to  describe.  This  commu- 
nication to  you— and  a  melancholy  re* 
newal  it  is,  by  the  way,  of  our  old  in- 
tercourse—is the  result  of  their  sug- 
gestions and  intreaties.  I  shall,  there- 
fere,  tell  you  shortly  and  simply,  all  I 
saw ;  I  shall,  in  a  manner,  take  you 
with  me ;  premising  only  that  1  have 
no  desire  to  prolong  the  remembrance 
of  the  blood-stained  wretch  whose  end 
I  witnessed,  nor  to  lay  myself  open  to 
the  charge  <^  exaggeration  or  mawk- 
ish sentimentality. 

Pegsworth,  you  will  remember, 
about  two  months  ago,  sought  an  in- 
terview with  one  Reody,  a  tailor, 
whom  he  owed  some  trifling  sum,  for 
which  he  had  been  summoned  to  a 
Court  of  Requests  by  Ready.  While 
standing  in  quiet  conversation  and  re- 
monstrance with  Ready,  who  was  an 
invalid,  in  the  parlor  of  the  latter, 
Pe^worth  calmly  drew  a  long  sharp 
kmfe  from  his  pocket,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  so  that  he  almost  in- 
stantly expired.  Both  were  members 
of  the  same  dissenting  chapel,  and  had 
ever  passed  for  quiet,  reputable  peo- 
ple ;  both  had  wives  and  families.  The 
murderer    immediately   surrendered 
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himself  to  the  officers  of  justice ;  in- 
stantly confessed  the  fact ;  and  when 
arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  pleaded 
guilty— on  which  he  was  immedi- 
ately sentenced  to  death,  and  his  body, 
according  to  the  recent  statute,  to  be 
buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
prison.  When  this  part  of  his  sen- 
tence was  pronounced — and  then  only 
— he  shuddered.  The  day  of  execu- 
tion was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  7th 
instant,  and  on  the  Monday  preced- 
ing, I  suddenly  formed  the  determina- 
tion to  endeavor  to  procure  admission 
into  the  interior  of  the  prison,  for  the 

Surpose  of  witnessing  tne  person  and 
emeanor  of  the  murderer,  and  the 
solemn  preparations  for  his  execution. 
I  went  straight  to  one  of  the  under- 
sheriff  ;  wm>,  on  seeing  my  card,  and 
hearing  m^  request,  after  some  little 
demur,  politely  acceded  to  my  wishes ; 
and  writing  his  name  on  my  card,  de- 
sired me  to  present  it  the  next  morn- 
ing at  half-past  seven  o'clock  at  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  we  were 
then  standing,  when  I  should  be  ad- 
mitted, and  accompany  him  to  the 
scene  of  execution,  and  see  the  whole 
process. 

1  passed  a  wretched  night,  disturbed 
by  all  manner  of  wild  and  dismal 
dreams.  I  rose  a  little  after  six.  Sev- 
eral  times,  while  dressing,  I  half  de- 
termined to  abandon  my  design,  and 
get  into  bed  again ;  but  I  persevered, 
and  about  seven  o'clock  was  in  the  up- 
per  part  of  Holborn,  down  which  was 
pouring  a  constant  stream  of  men  and 
women,  of  tbe  lowest  description,  to- 
wards the  spot  whither  I  was  bent.  I 
felt  then  somewhat  ashamed  of  my 
company  and  errand  I  Judging  from 
the  indinerent  manner,  the  jocular  vol- 
ubility of  these  people,  you  would  have 
thought  them  going  to  see  a  dog-fight 
rather  than  the  execution  of  a  murder- 
er. As  we  approached  Snow-hill, 
which  leadfe  directly  up  to  Newgate, 
all  the  avenues  were  seen  crowded 
with  the  same  description  of  people  as 
had  accompanied  me  down  Iloiborn. 
Passing  along Farringdon  Street,!  ap- 
proached the  Old  Bailey  by  Ludgate 
Hill;  and  so  escaping  the  crowd, 
even  already  immense,  I  slipped  into 
the  side  door  of  the  Court-house,  and 
was  presently  ushered  into  the  room' 
into  which  1  nad  been  shown  the  pre- 
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ceding  afternooD.  Three  or  four  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  whom  was  a  foreigner, 
I  understood,  of  some  distinction, 
were  sitting  and  standing  round  a 
cheerfully-crackling  fire,  and  had  evi- 
dently como  on  the  same  errand  as  I 
had.  I  sat  down  in  nerturbed  silenoe, 
wondering  at  myselr  for  entering  upon 
such  a  gloomy  ex{>edition.  While  the 
forei^er,  a  Spaniard  I  thought,  was 
describing,  with  somewhat  excited 
gestures,  the  mode  of  execution  adopt- 
ed in  his  country,  the  door  opened, 
ami  the  two  Sheriffiiand  Undersberifis 
entered,  attired  in  their  official  cos- 
tume, wearing  weepers  of  white  crape. 
The  Sheriffs  had  never  before,  I  un- 
derstood, witnessed  an  execution ;  and 
they  seemed  not  entirely  free  from  in- 
dications  of  nervousness  and  appre- 
hension at  the  dreadfiil  duty  they  were 
about  to  go  through,  ^er  a  few 
moments*  pause,  they  moved  towards 
the  interior  of  the  prison,  and  we, 
whose  number  had  increased  to  about 
twelve  or  fiAeon — an  eaeer  but  si- 
lent little  throng'— were  directed  to 
follow.  After  going  through  two  or 
three  long  and  very  narrow  pas- 
sages, we  were  stopped  by  a  huge 
iron-bound  door,  on  the  other  side 
of  which,  peering  at  us  through  the 
bars,  was  Mr.  Cope,  the  Governor 
of  the  prison.  The  Sheriflfo  and  Un- 
dersheriffs  passed  on  immediately, 
and  the  door  was  then  closed  upon  us, 
who  would  have  followed  them.  We 
began  to  fear  disappointment,  and  that, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  the  author- 
ities had  suddenly  determined  upon 
refusing  us  access  to  the  press-room, 
possibly  on  account  of  our  suddenly 
augmented  number.  After  waiting, 
however,  patiently  for  a  minute  or 
two,  1  and  another,  showing  our  coun- 
tersigned cards,  were  permitted  to 
pass,  as  were  the  rest  of  the  party  soon 
afterwards.  A  turnkey  conducted 
me  and  my  companion  along  a  very 
narrow  passage,  the  floor  of  which  was 
covered  with  sickly  smelling  saw-dust. 
As  we  followed  our  grim  guide  along 
a  second  passage,  which  seemed  to 
run  parallel  with  the  front  of  the 
prison,  an  open  door  gave  us  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  the  vast  crowd 
without,  whose  confused  hubbub,  sud- 
denly and  but  for  an  instant  audible, 
enhanced  the  portentous  silence  that 
reigned  within  the  prison.  After 
standing  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
passage,  our  guide  quitted  us,  but 
soon  returned,  and  requested  us  to 
foUow  him  silently  ^nto  the  room  in 


which  the  criminal  was  very  shortly 
to  undergo  the  fearful  preparations  f^ 
execution.  I  obeyed,  witn  a  beating 
heart.  We  bad  to  pass  through  a 
room,  lit  with  a  lamp,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  where  a  man  was  opening  a 
door,  having  in  his  hand  the  sacra- 
mental cup — ^the  last  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion either  having  been  just  com- 
pleted, or  commencing.  **  Gentle- 
men," said  the  Governor,  dressed  in 
black,  who  here  rejoined  us,  and 
ushered  us  into  the  press-room,  **  you 
will  wait  here,  and  be  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible, till  the  prisoner  comes  in,  whidi 
will  be  in  about  five  minutes.  You 
will  have  the  goodness  to  stand  on 
each  side  of  the  room,  and  leave  the 
middle  open,  so  that  the  prisoner  ma^ 
pass  on  directly  from  the  door  to  this 
table."  He  then  left  us,  and  we  dis- 
posed ourselves  as  he  had  directed. 
It  was  not  a  very  lai^ge  room,  nor  had 
it  been  before  used  for  such  a  purpose 
as  the  present.  The  window  \ooked 
upon  a  confined  yard  in  the  centre  of 
the  prison — and  the  revolving  iron 
spikes  with  which  the  tops  of  the  walls 
were  fortified,  together  with  the 
gloomy,  massive,  and  ponderous  ap- 
pearance of  every  thin^  about  us,  re- 
minded me  of  the  inscnption — 

"Who  eDterp  here,  gives  up  all  hope!" 

At  the  end  of  the  room  opposite  to  the 
door,  leaning  against  a  kind  of  dres- 
ser, stood  three  men :  the  one  in  die 
middle,— a  short,  sallow-visaged,  ill- 
omened  wretch,  in  a  shabby  old  drab 
great  coat— proved  to  be  the  hangman 
—"Jack  Ketch  ;  "  and  the  other  two 
were  his  assistants.  These  ^rim  min- 
kters  of  death  were  standmg  in  si- 
lence when  we  entered.  He  in  the 
middle,  had  his  hands  stuck  into  his 
hind  coat-pockets,  where,  doubtless* 
were  the  cords  and  rope,  ready  to  be 
produced  the  instant  they  were  want^ 
ed.  A  gentleman  who  stood  between 
me  and  the  nearest  of  the  three  men, 
now  and  then  whis{)ered  to  him,  and  I 
heard  a  little  of  their  conversation. 

"  Did  he  die  well  1 "  inquired  the 
former,  speaking  of  some  male&ctor 
whose  name  1  could  not  catch. 

"  Yes,  most  uncommon  game  indeed. 
The  Captain  was  a  gentleman,  sir, 
every  inch;  I  hanged  him — and  he 
deserved  a  better  fate !  " 

He  was  asked  if  the  prisoners  did 
not  often  appear  overcome  with  ter- 
ror. 

'<  Lord,  sir,  frightened  t  I  warrant 
me  some  on  'em  is  indeed.    Sonoe 
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makes  sich  a  noise,  and  cries  dread*- 
ful !  I've  often  told  'em  to  keep  up, 
for  that  they  hasn't  much  longer  to  be 
in  misery !  Sometimes  thoy  can't 
stand  up  at  all,  sir — and  are  obliged 
to  be  held  by  the  Sheriffs  and  Ordi- 
nary. How  their  knees  tremble ! — I 
recollect  there  was  one  young  chap 
for  forgery — we  shan't  never  have 
any  more  to  hang  for  that  matter, 
howsoever — he  went  through  all  un- 
common well.  But  directly  he  caught 
sight  of  us  standing,  as  we  may  be 
now,  ready  to  lie  him,  it  was  quite 
wonderful,  but  he  went  as  white  as  your 
shirt,  sir,  in  a  twinkling — and  began 
to  cry  about  his  poor  wife.  Do  you 
remember  him  ]"  appealing  to  his  prin- 
cipal, who  simply  nodded. — "  This 
man,  sir,  as  is  to  die  this  morning,  has 
a  wife,  poor  thiuK— and  she's  to  be 
brought  to  bed,  they  say  in  a  day  or 
two.  Isn't  it  sad,  sir  1  But  it's /o/e, 
jou  know,  sir." 

••  You've  not  had  much  to  do  lately, 
have  you  1" 

"No,  sir,  very  little,  uncommon 
little.  It's  pretty  near  a  good  four 
years  since  any  one  suffered  here." 

♦*  Your's  is  a  horrid  employment !" 

**  Y— y  cs  CO,  people  thinks  so, 
and  so  it  is,  I  suppose — but  use,  sir — 
use  you  know" 

Here  the  slight  whbpering  that  had 
been  carried  on  was  suddenly  stilled 
by  the  Governor  makinfi^  his  appear- 
ance,  motioning  us  to  slicnce.  After 
a  little  widening  the  space  between  the 
two  rows  of  anxious  expectants,. and 
entreating  us  not  to  press  forward 
when  the  prisoner  entered,  he  with- 
drew. My  heart  began  to  beat  very 
hard  and  quick.  In  a  few  moments 
the  Sheriffs  and  Undersheriffs,  with 
their  staves,  entered — then  the  Ordi- 
nary (the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton)  in  his  gown 
and  bands — his  long  flowing  white 
hair  and  kind  intelligent  features  gave 
him  a  striking  and  remarkable  appear- 
ance ;-*then  followed  a  man  with  a 
slow  firm  step,  walking  unassisted^  his 
countenance  solemn  and  composed, 
showing  a  mind  absorbed  in  prayer — 
his  eves  fixed,  and  his  hands  clasped 
together.  '  This  was  the  miserable 
P^worth ! 

He  was  dressed  in  a  somewhat  shab- 
by claret-colored  body-coat,  with  vel- 
vet collar,  a  black  neck-haiuikerchief, 
a  dark  waistcoat,  and  corduroy  trow- 
sers.  He  was  about  five  feet  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  robust 
firame»  with  a  tolerable  head  of  dark 
45*' 


hair,  and  looked  lust  about  as  old  as 
he  really  was — thirty-six.      I  stood 
within  a  yard  of  him,  and  narrowly 
scrutinized  his  features.  They  appear- 
ed rigid,  as  if  with  the  efforts  he  was 
making  to  preserve  his  firmness,  in 
which    he    surprisingly    succeeded. 
Their  expression   seemed    naturally 
heavy  and  sullen.    The  knotted  fore- 
head, the  high  cheek-bones,  the  pecu- 
liar setting  of  the  eyes,  the  protube^ 
rant  upper  lip,  the  tout  ensemble  of  his 
features,  in  short,  was  that  of  a  man 
quite  capable  or  committing  the  diabo- 
lical act  of  cruelty  for  which  he  was 
now  about  to  suffer,  and  not  a  little 
mitigated  the  agonizing  sympathy,  or 
pity,  his  present  circumstances  were 
calculatea   to  excite,  by  reconciling 
one  to  the  removal  of  such  a  beinff 
from  amouRst  us.    He  walked,  as  I 
have  descnbed,  firmly  and  slowly  to 
the  middle  of  the  room,  when  the  She* 
riffs  motioned  the  executioners  to  ad- 
vance.   They  instantly  came  forward. 
One  of  them,  drawing  out  a  slender 
cord  tied  his  hands  together  at  the 
-wriBts;  a  second  passed  a  stronger 
cord  round  his  arms  and  fastened  it 
at  his  elbows ;  while  a  third  untied  his 
neck-handkerchief,  and  thurst  it  into 
the   prisoner's   bosom.     While   this 
frightful    ceremony   was   going    on, 
Pegsworth  did  not  move  a  muscle, — 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upwards  as  if  in 
intense  devotion — (I  shall  never  forget 
their  dreadful  expression>-«and  though 
his  lips  slightly  moved,  he  uttered  no 
sound.    Once,  and  once  only,  did  his 
pent  bosom  relieve  itself  by  a  half-sup- 
pressed sigh,  when  he  felt  the  execu- 
tioner's  hands    removing  his  neck- 
handkerchief.    He  behaved  in  short, 
with  amazing  firmness  and  decorum. 
**  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,"  whis- 
pered the  dissenting  minister,  to  whose 
congregation  he  had  belonged.  Pees- 
worth  fixed  his  leaden  eye  upon  the 
speaker  for  a  moment,  but  spoke  not. 
How  fearful  was  his  quietude — his  pas- 
siveness,  in  the  hands  of  them  thus 
preparing  him  for  death— a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  full  health,  leaving 
behmd  him  wife  and  children ! 

At  length  the  preparations,  which 
had  not  occupied  more  than  three  or 
four  minutes,  were  completed,  and  the 
chief  executioner  gently  turning  the 

Srisoner  with  his  face  towards  the 
oor,  shook  his « pinioned  hands  as  if 
asking  his  forgiveness  for  the  act  he 
was  going  to  perform,  and  passed  has- 
tily out  of  the  loonit  followed  by  his 
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two  assistants.  The  procession  was 
immediately  formed,  and  l)egan  to 
move  towards  the  gallows.  First  went 
the  Sheriffs  and  the  Undersheriffe ; 
then  followed  the  Ordinary,  Mr.  Col- 
ton,  reading  the  burial  service— how 
I  shuddered !  The  burial-service  over 
a  living  man—then  the  criminal,  the 
other  religious  attendants,  and  we 
brought  up  the  rear,  I  among  the  fore- 
Inost. 

**I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,  saith  the  Lord,"  commenced  the 
clear  and  solemn  voice  of  Mr.  Cotton, 
as  the  procession  began  to  move 
slowly  along.  "He  that  believeth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth in  me  shall  never  die." 

•*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 
At  this  moment,  just  as  we  were  en- 
tering a  long  dark  passage,  the  dismal 
tolling  of  the  prison-bell  smote  my  ear 
and  fell  upon  my  heart,  and  continued, 
at  short  intervals,  till  ail  was  over. 

♦*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  eai:th ;  and  though  after 
my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet 
in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,  whom  I 
shall  see  for  myselfj  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  and  not  another !" 

Here  was  a  pause  for  about  half  a 
minute,  which  brought  us  very  neax 
the  dreaded  spot.  "  We  brought  no- 
thing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 

we  can  carry  nothing  out" Here 

I  lost  his  voice,  for  he  had  passed  out 
of  the  Debtors'  door  into  the  open 
air,  and  his  solemn  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  noise  of  the  crowd,  which  we 
could  not  see,  shouting  "  Hats  off ! — 
hats  off !— there  he  is !— Ah  ! " 

The  gallows  stood  at  about  six  feet 
dbtance  from  the  spot  where  I  was 
placed.  On  it  stood  the  executioner 
and  his  assistants,  waiting  for  the 
prisoner,  who  following  Mr.  Cotton, 
and  followed  by  two  ministers,  mount- 
ed the  steep  steps  unassisted,  and 
walked  calmly  to  the  spot  from  which 
he  was  to  sink  into  eternit}^,  suffering 
the  executioner  to  place  him  exactly 
in  the  drop,  and  under  the  chain  to 
which  the  rope  was  to  be  attached. 
He  continued  in  exactly  the  same  at- 
titude, and  with  the  same  expression 
of  countenance,  that  we  had  witness- 
ed in  the  Press-room.  The  cap  was 
quickly  drawn  over  his  head,  down  to 
nis  chin,  the  rope  adjusted  round  his 
neck— the  steps  by  which  the  hang- 
naa  had  mounted  to  attach  the  rope 
to  the  beam  were  taken  down,  and 


then  every  one  left  the  gallows  but 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Baker.  The 
prisoner  stood,  in  these  appalling  cir- 
cumstances, as  firm  as  a  rock — neither 
his  hands  nor  knees  moved  or  trem- 
bled in  the  slightest.  The  executioner 
took  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows, out  of  the  sight  of  the  crowd, 
and,  with  his  hand  upon  the  lever  by 
which  the  plank  on  which  the  prisooer 
stood  was  to  be  let  fall,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Mr.  Cotton*  awaiting  the  signaL 
Standing  closely  opposite  to  the 
prisoner,  Mr.  Cotton  resumed,  in  a 
distinct  deliberate  manner,  the  reading 
of  the  burial-service,  an  awftil  silence 
prevailing  among  the  spectators. 

*'Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman 
hath  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full 
of  misery.  He  cometh  up  and  is  cut 
down  liice  a  flower;  he  fleeth  as  it 
were  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth 
in  one  stay.  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death :  of  whom  may  we  se^ 
for  succor  but  of  thee,  oh.  Lord! 
who  tor  our  sins  art  justly  displeased ! 
Yet,  O  Lord  God  most  holy !  O  Lord, 
most  mighty  !  O  holy  and  most  mer- 
ciful Savior !  Deliver  us  not  into  the 
bitter  pains  of  eternal  death." 

Pegsworth  suddenly  hun^  quivering 
before  him  in  mortal  agonit3s,  for  he 
had  unperceived  by  me,  given  the 
dreaded  signal,  and  now  retired  as 

auickly  as  possible.  Frightful  as  was 
le  object,  my  eyes  were  riveted  upon 
the  swaying  body  with  a  kind  of  fes- 
cination.  After  a  few  convulsive 
hearings,  life  seemed  extinct ;  and  the 
murderer  had  passed  into  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Him  whose  decree 
it  is  that  **  whoso  sheddeth  nnan's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.  More- 
over, ye  shaU  take  no  satiafoctJoD  for 
the  life  of  a  murderer,  who  is  guilty  of 
death,  but  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death :  forfthe  landjcannot  be  cleansed 
of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by 
the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it." 

As  I  had  some  acquaintance  willi 
the  reverend  Ordinary,  he  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  to  breakfast  in  the 
Sheriff's  room,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  prison ;  for,  as  the  courts  opien- 
ed  at  halC-past  nine,  the  Sherifi^  and 
Undersheriffs  breakftisted  there  that 
morning,  in  company  with  the  Ordi- 
nary and  other  ministers  who  had 
attended  Pegsworth,  and  ro3r8^f.  I 
perceived  that  none  of  us  were  dispo8> 
ed  to  eat  a  hearty  breakfast.  The 
erident  oppression  and  fiuntnesB  of 
several  present  procured  a  supply  of 
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brandy — a  glass  of  which  proved,  to 
me  at  least,  a  real  restorative !  The 
conversation  naturally  tamed  upon 
bim  whose  end  we  had  just  witne^ed 
— the  victim  of  Satanic  passions,  who 
was  at  that  moment  hanging  a  miser- 
able spectacle  before  the  assembled 
thousands  around  Debtors'  door.  It 
seems  that  he  had  been  a  pretty  reg- 
tilar  attendant  at  the  meeting-house 
c^  the  denomination  to  which  he  be- 
longed— I  believe,  the  Independents 
— and  had  always  borne  a  good  char- 
acter, particularly  as  d  quiet,  mild, 
and  peaceable  man.  Every  body,  it 
was  said,  that  had  known  any  thing  of 
him,  thought  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  com- 
mit murder.  This  set  me  reflecting 
upon  the  impression  his  countenance 
had  made  upon  me :  when  I  recollect*, 
ed  the  sullen  cast  of  his  features,  and 
adverted  to  the  account  of  the  brutal 
ferocity  with  which  his  crime  was  per- 
petrated, I  did  not  participate  in  the 
astonishment  I  heard  expressed  by 
those  around  me.  It  was  very  possible 
that  he  might  have  always  appeared  a 
quiet  and  inoffensive  mad,  and  yet  he 
might  have  been  all  along,  at  heart,  of 
a  cruel  and  ferocious  disposition  ;  his 
dull  phlegmatic  temperament,  inac- 
cessible to  the  ordinary  stimulants  and 
excitements  to  which  irritable,  mercu-* 
rial,  and  vivacious  temperaments  are 
liable.  This  it  was — ^his  comparative 
torpor  and  insensibility — ^that  secured 
for  him,  as  it  secures  ror  many  others, 
the  character  which  I  now  heard  as- 
signed to  him.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, that  his  deep-seated  passions 
-were  appealed  to  by  an  adequate  stim- 
ulus, see  what  a  fiend  was  manifest ! 
How  trivial  the  provocation,  if  any 
even  at  all :  how  deliberate  the  con- 
trivance ;  how  ruthless  and  diabolical 
the  execution  of  his  fell  purpose ! 

He  acknowledged  to  Mr.  Cotton,  a 
day  or  two  before,  that  he  went  into 
Ready's  parlor  for  the  purpose  of 
stabbmg  hita  ;  but  that,  after  convers- 
ing with  his  intended  victim,  his  heart 
failed  him  ;  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  room,  repenting  or  the 
horrid  purpose  for  which  he  had  en- 
tered it,  when  poor  unconscious  Ready 
said  to  him,  *'  And  you,  Pegsworth,  a 
reOgirms  man !  you  not  pay  your  just 
debts  r'--**  On  which,"  said  Pegs- 
worth,  **I  turned  round  instantly  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  I  should 
never  have  done  it,  but  for  his  re- 
proaches on  the  score  of  my  religion." 


For  about  a  fortnight  after  the  per- 
petration of  his  crime,  he  exhibited, 
as  his  religious  attendants  assured  me, 
the  most  hopeless  hardhearledness. 
«•  He  was  like  a  rock — no  making  any 
impression  on  him,  or  extracting  any 
expression  of  compunction,  or  re- 
morse."  His  wretched  wife,  when 
she  first  came  to  visit  him,  he  repul- 
sed, I  understand,  and  told  her  **  to  ^ 
along  home  and  look  after  her  chil- 
dren." Latterly,  however,  the  near 
and  inevitable  approach  of  death,  add- 
ed to  the  unceasioe;  exertions  of  his 
spiritual  advisers,  brought  him  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind.  If  he  did  not 
exhibit  that  hearty  and  abundant  con- 
trition for  his  enormous  offences  which 
could  have  been  desired,  at  least  he 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  fervently 
besought  the  pardon  and  mercy  of 
God,  m  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
He  clung  to  his  dissenting  teacher  to 
the  last.  The  following  is  a  verbatim 
et  literatim  copy  of  a  letter  which,  late 
in  the  night  preceding  his  execution, 
he  addressed  to  Mr.  Cotton.  I  copied 
it  myself.  His  handwriting  is  perl^ct- 
ly  firm,  good,  and  business-like ;  there 
Is  not  an  instance  of  bad  spelling  or 
bad  grammar.  Some  of  the  expres- 
sions are  singular  and  significant  c — 

"  Monday  Evening,  March  6/A,  1837. 
•*  Rev.  Sib, 

"I  address  these  line^  to  you,  to 
thank  you  for  kindness  to  me  during 
my  confinement  in  Newgate,  and  for 
your  kindness  in  giving  me  my  choice 
of  a  minister ;  believe  me,  rev.  sir,  it 
was  not  in  any  religious  scruples  that 
I  preferred  Mr.  Kelley — it  was  because 
I  bad  known  him  some  time;  had  I 
known  you  as  well  as  1  do  now,  I 
should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  your  ministry.  I  feel  particu- 
larly  obliged  to  you  for  your  anxiety 
for  my  soul,  and  the  kind  admonitions 
you  aaily  offered  me;  and  I  trust, 
thro'  th6  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer,  I 
may  be  introduced  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  Christ'^ 
righteousness,  where  God  will  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  my  eyes.  Hop- 
ing that  God  will  support  me  to  the 
last,  and  that  he  will  abundantly 
crown  your  labors— I  remain,  rev.  sir, 
your  obliged  servant  and  penitent 
sinner, 

"Jko.  Peoswoeth. 
"The  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  Newgate." 

He  went  to  bed  on  Monday  night 
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at  eleven  o'clock,  desiring  that  he 
might  be  called  at  four;  but  bis  at- 
tendants, finding  him  sleeping  very 
deeply,  suffered  him  to  sleep  on  till 
five,  when  they  awoke  him,  and  he 
calmly  dressed  himself,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  his  religious  duties. 
At  seven  o'clock  he  ate  a  pretty  hearty 
breakfast !  I  cannot  account  for  the 
latter  of  these  two  circumstances. 
Both  of  them  almost  invariably  take 
place;  and  the  former  may  be  ex- 

Elained  by  the  utter  and  extreme  ex- 
ausUon  both  of  mind  and  body, 
which  are  unable  to  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  sleep.  Though  the  mental 
suffering  he  had  experienced  ever 
since  the  perpetration  of  his  crime, 
and  during  a  period  of  nearly  two 
months,  must  have  been  great,  yet 
even  when  close  confinement  was 
added,  it  did  not  make  any  alteration 
in  his  health  or  appearance.  He  look- 
ed as  stout  and  healthy  at  the  moment 
of  being  led  to  the  gallows  as  when 
he  was  first  taken  into  custody. 
Surely  there  are  not  many  of  us  who 
would  not,  in  half  the  time,  have  been 
worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  reduced  to  the 
last  state  of  mental  exhaustion ! 

I  forgot  to  mentii  n  that  he  passed, 
in  his  progress  to  the  gallows,  over  the 
very  spot  where  his  remains  were,  on 
the  Wednesday,  interred  at  midnight 
— by  torchlight,  next  to  those  of  This- 
tlewood  and  Brunt,  in  one  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  prison. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  City  Mar- 
shal  intimated  that  it  was  time  for  the 
Sheriffs  to  go  and  order  the  body  to 
be  cut  down.  We  all  accompanied 
them.  Exactly  as  the  clock  of  St. 
Sepulchre  struck  nine,  the  hangman 
ascended  the  gallows — his  appearance 
proving  the  signal  for  shoutmg  from 
the  crowd,'  who  uttered  many  coarse 
and  insulting  expressions  concerning 
him,  and  placing  the  steps  behind  the 
drop,  he  ordered  his  two  assistants, 
who  were  beneath,  to  receive  the 
body ;  then  placing  his  left  arm  round 
it,  with  a  clasp-knife  he  severed  the 
cords  that  bound  the  wrists  and  arms, 
and  the  rope  by  which  he  was  sus- 
pended. Tne  body  was  then  laid  on 
a  plank,  and  brought  immediately  into 
a  room  within  the  prison.  When  the 
cap  was  removed,  very  little  distortion 
of  the  features  was  visible ;  they  were 
very  sallow,  and  bedewed  with*  a  cold 
sweat,  especially  about  the  upper  lip. 
He  was  quite  cold.  Two  men  imme- 
diately removed  bis  coat  and  waist- 


coat, and  began  to  cot  off  his  hair-— I 
believe,  in  order  to  make  preparations 
for  Mr.  Deville,  a  plaster-cast  man,  in 
the  Strand,  to  fake  a  cast  of  his  coun- 
tenance. Those  who  now  saw  the 
features — which,  bs  I  have  already 
stated,  were  very  nearly  in  a  state  of 
repoee— on  deliberately  exaioining 
them,  agreed  with  me  that  they  evin- 
ced a  si^len  and  ferocious  dispositkxi, 
as  &r  as  any  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  physiognomy.  I  felt  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  found  them  very  muscu- 
lar. A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  lel\ 
the  dreary  spot — and,  thanking  the 
authorities  for  the  polite  attentions  I 
had  received,  quitted  the  rca^ns  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  glad  to  find  myself 
again  amid  the  active  scenes  of  life, 
with  the  fisLces  of  my  friends  and  fam- 
ily about  me.  I  do  not  think  I  shall, 
even  if  the  oj^ortunity  be  afforded* 
ever  again  attempt  to  witness  such  a 
scene.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  have 
once  observed  it,  add  enabled  myself 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  solemnity, 
the  decency,  the  feeling,  with  which 
the  dread  sentence  of  the  laws  is  car- 
ried into  effect.  1  can  conceive  no 
scene  more  tremendous  than  that 
which  I  have  here  attempted  to  de^ 
scribe,  h  is  true  that  the  main  part 
of  it  is  restricted  to  the  privileged  few 
who,  like  myself,  were  admitted  with- 
in the  prison :  but  even  that  pcnrtion 
of  it  which  is  witnessed  by  the  public 
is  awful  enough  to  produce  salutary 
effects  upon  tne  observer.  Undoubt- 
edly crowds  at  executions  have  bees 
generally  and  correctly  described  as 
noisy  and  heartless — evincing  little 
emotion,  either  of  fear  or  pity :  This 
may  be  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the 
desperate  wretches  who  congregate 
upon  such  an  occasion,  and  yet  a&nnd 
no  suf^cient  justification  of  the  opio. 
ion  of  those  who  assert  that  capital 
punishment,  and  the  public  inflictioa 
of  it,  is  ineffectual  in  deterring  others 
from  incurring  the  like  penalties.  We 
see  with  disgust  the  insolent  hardihood 
of  a  few  swag^rinff  ruffians :  we  can- 
not penetrate  into  their  bosoms — or  we 
might  seea  heart  shrunk  with  horror ; 
and,  above  all,  let  us  reflect  how  many 
that  are  not  witnesses  of  the  execu- 
tion, but  know  it  is  going  on,  may  be 
Quailing  in  their  guilty  haunts,  aod 
deterred  from  the  further  preyentioQ 
of  crime. 

Believe  me  ever,  dear  Sir  Christo- 
pher, yours  very  sincerely, 

W. 
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At  first  sight  it  seems  not  a  little 
curious  that  a  work  which  contains  so 
much  that  is  characteristic,  and  in 
many  respects  quite  new,  respecting 
Napoleon,  should  not  have  excited  at- 
tention in  France,  and  accordingly 
that  it  should  only  be  now,  four  years 
after  date,  that  the  book  should  be 
presented  to  us  for  acceptance.  But 
on  rising  from  its  perusal,  we  readily 
discover  the  reason  of  this  affected 
indifierence  of  the  French — ^for  a£fect» 
ed  it  must  be— to  a  work  so  full  (^ 
important  and  characteristic  details  of 
their  quondam  sovereign.  The  truth 
18,  it  does  no<  give  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  Bonaparte,  though  there 
isabundant  internal  evidence  that  the 
statements  are  strictly  true,  even  with* 
out  the  assurance  we  have  on  this 
score  from  the  high  character  of  M. 
Pdet. 

The  French  would  rather  not  see 
the  character  of  their  idcd  lowered — 
and  the  more  faithful  any  book  is 
which  has  this  effect,  the  le^  favor  it 
is  likely  to  meet  with  at  their  hands. 
And  this  is  quite  natural— for  it  is 
surely  less  gaUin^  to  think  that  we 
have  been  tyranmzed  over  by  a  mat 
tyrant  than  by  a  little  one ;  and  if  it 
sifaall  appear  that  Napoleon,  with  all 
his  talents,  was  not  only  shabby*  but 
often  shallow,  always  selfish,  and  fre- 
(juently  foolish  and  ignorant,  and  that 
in  no  one  respect,  save  that  of  military 
capacity,  did  he  evince  any  true 
greatness— the  evidence  tells  sadly 
against  those  who  so  long  submitted 
aervilely  to  his  despotism.  But  as  we 
have  nothing,  fortunately,  to  do  with 
this,  excepting  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
ample, we  ought  not  to  allow  any 
past  predilections,  arising  out  of  Bo- 
naparte's military  renown,  to  interfere 
with  national  lessons  so  important  as 
these  pages  include.  It  is  or  no  small 
t  consequence,  for  instance,  to  the  peo- 
1^  of  England,  to  whom  tyranny  and 
oppression  are  known  only  by  n^me, 
i  to  be  made  aware,  by  facts  in  detail, 
I*      what  these  terms  mean,  and  how  they 


might  be  applied  to  themselves.  Bo- 
naparte, it  has  been  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times — as  if  it  were  a  positive 
merit ! — ^was  not  what  is  called  cruel ; 
that  is,  he  did  not,  like  some  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  take  a  fiendish 
delight  in  witnessing  the  sufferings  (^ 
others ;  but  his  selfish  ambition,  and 
the  total  want  of  consideration  for  the 
rights  and  feeling  of  others,  led  him 
to  commit  acts  in  the  highest  degree 
tyrannical  and  cruel  in  their  effects. 
Of  this  description  ma^  be  reckoned 
his  insulting  decree  of"^  the  6th  April, 
1810  (see  page  154),  issued  in  a  time 
of  peace— requiring  every  person 
born  in  France,  or  in  any  of  the 
countries  conquered  by  his  armies, 
and  who  were  either  employed  oit 
pensioned  by  Austria,  instantly  to  re- 
turn to  France  upon  pain  or  death 
and  confiscation  of  their  property — 
though  their  right  to  live  where  they 
pleased  had  been  solemnly  guaranteed 
to  them  by  treaties  which  Napoleon 
hinaself  had  negotiated !  His  wan- 
ton and  almost  barbarous  detention 
of  the  English  travellers  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities ;  and  still  more, 
the  obstacles  which,  with  a  ooldbess 
and  hardness  of  heart  quite  unworthy 
of  a  soldier,  he  threw  in  the  way  of 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  taken  in  war 
— and  many  other  similar  traits,  are 
too  well  known  to  reauire  comment. 

But  what  we  would  call  attention 
to  just  now,  are  the  innumerable  small 
touches  contained  in  this  volume  in- 
dicative of  Uie  same  kind  of  tyranny, 
and  very  useful,  we  conceivq,  as  a 
corrective  to  the  injudicious  admira- 
tion of  those  persons  amongst  us  who, 
without  any  real  cause,  fret  themselves 
into  discontent  with  their  own  political 
lot— and,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  lot  of  other  countries,  or  the  in- 
tense misery  of  revolutions,  are  ^ger 
for  changes  at  home,  without  once 
dreaming  of  the  possible  consequences. 

France,  it  may  be  well  to  remember, 
was  for  a  long  period  entirely  blocked 
up,  and  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  all 


^  Napoleon  in  Counoil ;  or  the  Opinions  expressed  by  Bonaparte  m  the  Council  of  State. 

By  Baron  Pelet  (de  la  Lozere),  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  late  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Translated  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.  Edinburirh:  Robert 
CadelL    1837. 
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intercourse  with  this  country— partly 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  war 
vigorously  pursued,  and  partly  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Bonaparte's  own 
insane  **  Continental  system,"  by 
which  he  committed  the  most  complete 
act  of  political  suicide  ever  monarch 
was  ^[uuty  of.  The  consequence  was, 
that  It  became  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  correct  information  at  the  time, 
even  on  affiurs  of  the  highest  import^ 
ance— and  with  respect  to  the  less  ob- 
vious, though  perhaps  not  lees  import- 
ant springs  d  action,  they  were  totaUy 
hid  from  our  view.  Many  of  these 
things  are  now  oozing  out,  drop  by 
drqp,  from  authentic  sources ;  and  we 
consider  this  book  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  in  this  way, 
which  the  overboiling  of  the  revolu- 
tionary pot  has  tossed  out  to  us. 

Even,  however,  supposing  that 
many  of  the  historical  and  other  cir- 
cumstances here  related  may  have 
been  already  more  or  less  known  to 
us,  it  is  not  a  little  instructive,  and 
often  very  interesting,  to  learn  what 
are  the  (pinions  of  an  intelligent 
native,  living  on  the  yerj  spot,  as  to 
the  actual  workings  of  many  cir* 
cumstances,  the  operation  of  which  we 
have  been  in  the  nabit  oi  taking  it  for 
granted  we  wer^  well  acquainted  with. 

In  viewing,  as  we  happily  do  in 
this  country,  the  regulated  movements 
of  a  long-establishea  government,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  how  much  of  the 
form  IS  merdy  conventional,  and  the 
artificial  woric  of  man.  We  insensibly 
let  ourselves  suppose  that  themachi- 
n&rj  we  see  in  action  is  regulated  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  whereas, 
after  all,we  know  but  little  of  the  secret 
springp  and  the  original  adaptations  of 
one  part  to  another  which  enable  the 
machineofcivilsocietvtogoon.  The 
satire  of  Swift  had  for  its  object  to 
show  the  real  state  of  the  case,  by  dis- 
secting the  various  parts  of  the  body 
politic,  and  exposing"  their  mutual 
connection.  But  pernaps  the  same 
purpose  is  fully  as  well  answered  by 
the  exposure  here  given  of  the  real 
workings  of  the  machinery  by  which 
a  new  system  of  government  was  ac- 
tually got  up^-some  parts  being  fully 


as  ludicrous  as  any  thing  which  Cap- 
tain Lemuel  Gulliver  records  of  lilli. 
put!  Chapter  X.,  which  gives  the 
discussions  respecting  the  coronation, 
is  of  this  character,  and  it  is  auite 
clear  that  Bonaparte  himself  is 
at  times  abundantly  sensible  of  the 
ridicule  of  the  whole  transaetioo.  One 
of  the  questions,  for  example,  which 
were  sharply  discussed  in  the  Coundl 
oi  State,  was  the  choice  of  a  spot  in 
which  the  coronation  should  take 
place.  As  some  of  the  members  weie 
for  Notre  Dame,  some  for  the  Church 
of  the  Invalids,  aind  some  for  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  it  is  exceedingly 
droll  to  observe  the  Lilliputian  sort 
of  style  in  which  these  different  locali- 
ties  were  recommended ;  nor  is  it  less 
so  to  see  how  Napoleon  overturns,  like 
so  many  nine-pins,  the  trashy  argu- 
ments of  his  straw-stuffed  counseUorB. 

«<<The  Champ  de  Mars,'  sud  he,  <hu 
been  thought  of  from  as  assodatioQ  with 
the  confSderatidD,*  bat  the  times  ate 
greatlv  changed  since  then.  The  people 
were  me  soverMgns  in  those  ttmeSyand  ererj 
thing  was  required  to  be  done  before  them — 
let  us  take  care  not  to  put  it  into  tbcar  beads 
that  it  is  always  to  be  so.  The  people  now* 
adays  sre  repre.«enicd  by  the  lawfni  author- 
ities. Besides  which  1  cannot  admit  that 
the  people  of  Paris,  still  less  the  people  of 
France,  are  made  up  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  rasamoffins,  who  would  lake  pos- 
session of  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  such  an 
occasion.  In  such  a  mass  I  recognbe 
nothing  but  the  stupid  and  TicioQs  popu- 
lation of  a  great  city.  The  tme  people  of 
France  are  the  presidents  of  the  cantoos, 
and  the  presidento  of  tbo  electoral  colle;^ : 
not  forgetting  the  army,  in  the  ransj  of 
which  will  be  found  soldiers  from  etery  osn- 
ton  of  the  empire.' 

<• « Only  fancy,'  he  continued,  '  the  effect 
which  would  bo  produced  by  exposing  the 
Emperor  and  bis  family  in  their  imperial 
robes,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
ooTored  with  mud,  dust,  and  rain!  What 
fine  fun  would  not  all  this  be  forihe  Pa- 
risians,  who  delight  in  turning  every  tbiof 
into  ridicule,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  see 
Cheron  at  the  Opera,  and  Talma  at  tbe 
Theatre  Francais,  play  the  Emperer  a  vast 
deal  better  than  ever  I  can  do! 

**  ^  It  has  been  proposed  to  have  the  cefe> 
mony  in  the  Churdi  of  tbe  Invalids,  on 
account  of  the  warlike  associations  ceaaecl- 
ed  with  that  institution,  but  the  cathedial  of 


•  On  the  14th  July,  1790,  when  Louis  XVI.,  tbe  National  Assembly,  and  the 
Deputies  from  all  the  Departments  of  France^  were  assembled  to  swear  to  the  Constitation. 
Tfma. 
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Notre  Dame  wOI  airawer  better.  It  is  more 
vast  in  space  ;  and  it,  too,  has  assooiationt 
which  speak  still  more  forcibly  to  the  ima- 
gination, so  that  the  whole  ceremony  will  be 
rendered  moie  sdenin  in  that  place  than  any 
where  else,* 

"  One  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
SUte  stin  insisted  that  the  'Inyalida'  was 
the  best  place. 

'*  <  That  church,*  0ai<i  the  noodle, '  is  less 
under  the  dominion  of  the  clergy,  because 
it  is  not  a  parish  church,  and  for  that  reason 
it  ought  to  be  fixed  upon.  Besides,  the 
ceremony  is  not  purely  a  religions  one,  but 
rather  of  a  political  nature.  Notre  Dame, 
on  the  contrary,  will  recall  to  the  minds  of 
the  clergy  those  days  in  which  they  used  to 
bestow  crowns  as  well  as  to  take  them  away. 
That  cathedral  is  strictly  diocesan ;  the 
Church  of  the  Invalids,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
longs to  France,  and,  therefore,  is  every 
way  mora  fitting  for  a  national  ceremony. 
The  access  to  the  Invalids  is  easy  and  spa- 
cious ;  that  of  Notre  Dame  so  narrow  and 
incommodious,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
preserve  order  and  avoid  danger.' 

*' '  These  motives,*  replied  the  Emperor, 
*  are  quite  frivolous.  To  maintain  order  is 
a  simple  a£&ir  of  the  police ;  and  for  such  a 
trifie  It  is  not  worth  while  to  mortify  the 
clergy,  and  relinquish  a  place  otherwise  suit- 
able. The  cathedral  possesses  a  solemn  char 
xacter,  worthy  of  a  ceremony  in  a  certain 
sense  divine.  It  is,  moreover,  consecrated  by 
long  tradition  to  this  use;  and  as  for  the 
procession,  it  will  not  be  so  numerous  as 
people  might  suppose.  There  will  be  merely 
the  public  functionaries,  pointed  out  by  the 
Senatus  CoosuUum  of  the  28th  of  Floreal 
(18th  May,  1804),  that  is  to  say,  the  pre- 
sideuU  of  the  different  cantons,  the  mayors 
of  the  great  towns,  the  presidents  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  and  the  presidents  of  the  tri- 
bunals. There  will  also  be  a  deputation 
from  the  national  guard  of  each  department, 
and  a  depotation  from  each  corps  of  the 
army,  as  w^ll  as  from  the  navy ;  to  each  of 
which  I  shall  five  a  flag.  I  do  not  choose 
10  have  any  deputations  from  the  headr 
quarters  of  the  military  divisions,  for  that 
would  be  to  admit  in  political  matters  ano- 
ther aet  of  territorial  boundaries  besides  that 
of  the  departments,  and  thus  to  suggest  the 
re-estabhshment  of  the  old  provinces.' 
'  **  The  next  question  discussed,  related  to 

the  substitute  which  should  be  chosen  in 
I  l^ca  of  the  Eepublican  cook  on  the  Bute 
t  Seal.  One  member  proposed  an  elephant, 
•ootber  a  lion  ceocbaat,  with  this  legend,— 
I  *huffeimu  qm$teU:  Napoleon,  however, 
ii  prelerred  the  eagle,  aufgested  by  the  director 
r  of  the  nnisenm,  and  alrMidy  associated  in  all 
^  men's  minds  ts  an  inseparable  emblem  of 
the  imperial  power." — P.  lOS. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  mhids 


of  the  Parisians  by  the  transition  from 
a  Republic  to  a  monarchy  is  very  well 
described  by  M.  Pelet  in  the  7th  Chap- 
ter;  but  we  have  been  most  amused 
with  the  mechanical  manner  in  which 
the  etiquettes  of  the  new  court  were 
put  together-— just  as  a  manufacturer 
of  cotton  goods  at  Manchester,  having 
built  his  works,  and  got  his  spinning- 
jennies  into  their  places,  would  send 
to  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  for  a 
steam-engine. 

"  Of  course,  the  usual  allowance  of  good 
things  were  uttered  in  the  '  Salons,'  upon 
the  new-fangled  titles  of  Excellency  and 
Highness,  as  applied  to  certain  personages. 
Epigrams  and  bon-mots  flew  about,  and 
some  few  caricatures  were  circulated  fur- 
tively. An  occasional  aUusion  also  Was 
ventured  on  the  stage,  but  no  serious  resist- 
ance was  ofiered  aoywbere.  So  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  the  court  was  as  much 
in  fashion  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  times 
of  Louis  XV.  or  Louis  XVI. ! 

**  As  it  was  fitting,  however,  to  organize 
these  matters  on  a  proper  footing,  innumera^ 
ble  tomes  were  drawn  out  of  their  dusty  re- 
pose from  the  royal  library,  to  be  consulted 
on  this  momentous  occasion.  A  solemn  old 
gentleman,  formerly  one  of  the  King's 
pages,  was  summoned  from  the  countryto 
expound  the  traditions  of  Versailles.  His 
appearance  in  the  salons  of  the  Tuileries  was 
quite  an  event;  for,  except  on  the  staffer 
such  a  personage,  powdered  and  frizzled, 
had  not  been  seen  for  many  years.  With 
an  air  of  the  most  pompous  frivolity,  this 
oracle  of  the  old  court  unfolded  the  secrets 
of  bygone  ages,  and  reclasped  the  links  in 
the  broken  chain  of  time.  By  his  means, 
the  forgotten  laws  of  court  etiquette  were 
revive^  and  a  volume  as  kr^  as  the  *code 
civil '  was  concocted  forthwith.  Chamber- 
lains and  e<^eries  were  speedily  nominated, 
as  well  as  a  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  a  grand  huntsman.  Each  person  was 
Instructed  in  the  place  he  had  to  fill  in  the 
long  suite  of  halls  of  the  palace.  Every 
fbnctionar}r,  at  every  stage  of  rank,  wore 
his  distinctive  costume.  Napoleon  himself 
regulated  the  dress  of  the  Empress,  and 
even  made  her  exhibit  before  himi**— 
P.  81. 

We  are,  however,  getting  on  a  lit- 
tle too  flu^  and  it  is  ntting  we  should 
give  some  account  of  the  work  before 
making  further  extracts. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  consists  of  a 
short  prefatory  sketch  of  the  construc- 
tion or  the  Council  of  State,  its  objects 
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and  duties,  and  the  share  which  Bona- 
parte too^L  in  1.6  deliberations. 

The  next  portion  of  the  work, 
whicii  occupies  fifteen  very  short 
chapters,  consists  of  $i  number  c^ 
lively  pictures  oi  some  of  the  most 
important  historical  results  of  the  day 
in  which  Bonaparte  took  a  prominent 
part,  trom  the  expedition  to  Egypt  to 
the  invasion  of  france  by  the  Allies. 
These  notices  bear  strong  internal 
evidence  of  that  fidelity  which  belongs 
to  sketches  done  on  the  spot,  under 
the  eye  of  a  person  well  informed  upon 
all  the  topics,  and  personally  familiar 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series.  To  these  we  shall  presently 
advert,  in  order  to  show  how  frequent- 
ly Napoleon  appears  in  them  m  his 
proper  person. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  work 
is  occupied  with  discussions  in  the 
Council  of  State,  and  here  we  have 
the  actual  words  spoken  by  Napoleon 
himself.  This  part  consists  of  seven- 
teen chapters,  also  most  agreeably 
short,  in  which  an  immense  variety  of 
topics  are  touched  upon,  not  in  a  hasty 
or  careless  manner,  but  in  that  sketchy 
or  "touch  and  go"  style  which, 
on  subjects  so  hackneyed,  is  almost  the 
only  one  to  be  tolerat^  nowadays. 
We  shall  take  a  hint  from  our  author, 
and  without  exhausting  any  thing,  en- 
deavor to  give  such  an  account  of  his 
book  as  may  leave  a  just  impression 
of  its  contents  on  the  minds  of  our 
readers. 

M.  Pelet,  in  his  pre&ce,  alludes  to 
the  multitude  of  writings,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  with  which  we  have  been 
inundated  about  Napoleon,  and  he  re- 
marks with  truth,  that  tj  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  him  merely  in  his  capa- 
city of  a  general.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
share  taken  by  Bonaparte  in  the 
formation  of  those  celebrated  codes, 
which  are  still  in  use  in  France.  But 
the  learned  person  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  report,  laid  down  hia 
pen  whenever  the  discussion  wandered 
from  the  topic  in  hand,  and  he  re- 
sumed it  only  when  Napoleon  returned 
to  the  consideration  or  the  code.  M. 
Pelet  says, 

**  The  St  Helena  memorials,  it  la  tme, 


report  his  conversation  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects i  but  it  must  be  recollocted,  that,  though 
still  alive,  he  bad  virtually  become  a  meoaMr 
of  posterity.  He  exhibited  himself,  there- 
fore, as  it  were  historically,  in  the  manner 
he  wished  to  appear  in  future  timea ;  and  as 
it  was  clearly  under  this  impression  that  he 
dictated  his  memoirs,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
distrust  the  sincerity  of  his  opinions. 

**  There  is.  I  believe^  only  one  writer,  a 
distinguishea  member  of  the  Council  of 
State,*  who  has  published  the  opinions  of 
Napoleon  as  he  actually  gave  them  utterance 
in\the  Council,  at  the  very  moment  of  so* 
tion,  and  while  the  business  to  which  they 
related  waa  g(»ng  on.  Bui  that  author 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  in  1803,  and  could  not  therefore  con- 
tinue his  notes. 

"  Mv  purpose  is  to  continue  the  work  just 
alluded  to,  first,  by  help  of  memorandums, 
made  up  to  1806  by  a  hand  in  which  I  have 
perfect  confidence,  and  afterwards  by  means 
of  those  taken  by  myself. 

^  At  the  enthusiastic  a^  at  which  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
(the  author  was  then  only  nineteen  years 
old  f )  I  watched  with  avidity  every  word 
Napoleon  let  fall,  and,  as  I  recorded  them 
at  the  moment,  in  the  expectation  of  their 
proving  of  interest  to  posterity,  I  often 
thought  huw  much  we  should  now  give  to 
have  such  notices  of  Alexander  the  Great 
or  of  Julius  Cesar !  Posterity,  indeed,  in 
the  case  of  Bonaparte,  has  come  mnofa 
sooner  than  I  had  expected ;  and  1  venture 
to  present  it  with  a  document  which  will  aid 
essentially  in  estimating  the  character  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  who  has  ever 
appeared  on  earth,  and  whose  catastrophe 
and  melancholy  end  have  placed  their  seal 
on  what  was  wonderful  in  his  history. 

**  The  observatioM  oL  Napoleon,  contain- 
ed in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  are  reported 
in  connection  with  the  narrative  of  the  ^veots 
towhich  they  refer;  but  those  in  the  second 
part  consist  exclusively  of  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  Council  of  State,  all  which 
will  be  found  classed  under  the  respective 
heads  descriptive  of  the  matters  discussed.^ 
-P.«. 

Napoleon,  it  appears^  took  the 
ffreatest  pains  in  the  formation  of  his 
Council,  as  it  af^Nrded  him  the  only 
check  on  the  errors  or  incapacity  of 
his  ministers.  The  despot,  no  douM, 
pulled  the  strings  by  which  the  per- 
sonages forming  what  was  fisicetioosly 
callcNi  the  Government,  were  put  in 
toiotion;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have 


*  Mens.  Thibaudeau.  author  of  a  work  called  <<  Memoiies  sur  le  Consolat,"  pubhibtd 
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8uch  a  peep  as  this  book  affords  of  the 
maimer  in  which  the  director  of  the 
show  fixed  his  pullies  and  arranged 
bis  wires,  so  as  to  be  as  little  apparent 
to  the  spectators  as  might  be.  But 
it  was  still  a  point  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  Bonaparte  to  have  the 
cleverest  assistants,  sta^managers, 
actors,  orchestra,  and  so  forth,  in  order 
to  his  being  able  to  carry  off  the  piece 
with  any  eclat. 

**He  called  to  his  assistance,  accordingly, 
all  the  best  qaalified  persons  he  could  find  m 
every  department  of  goTemnient,and  where- 
ever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  them.  In 
this  manner,  Merhn  and  Portalis  were  se- 
lected to  assist  in  the  business  of  legislation 
— Fourcroyand  Chaptal  in  science — Fleu- 
rieu  in  naval  afiairs,  and  Gouvion  Saint- 
Cyr  in  those  relating  to  military  matters. 
Besides  these,  there  were  many  others 
whose  names  are  well  known  to  the  world. 
Having  formed  his  Council,  he  divided  it 
into  sections,  to  each  of  which  he  referred 
the  various  projects  proposed  to  him  by  his 
ministers  to  be  separately  considered.  The 
same  matters  were  afterwards  discussed  by 
the  assembled  Council,  and  generally  in  his 
presence. 

"  The  moment  a  new  province  was  added 
to  the  empire,  he  sought  out  the  cleverest 
men  with  whom  to  enrich  his  Council.  For 
example,  Genoa  supplied  him  with  Corvette, 
who  became  afterwards  oae  of  the  ministers 
of  Louis  XVI 1 1.  Corsini  came  from  Flo- 
rence, Saint-Marsan  from  Turin,  and  Appe. 
lias  from  Holland.  All  these  were  men  so 
remarkaUe  for  talents,  that,  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire,  anid  their  return  home, 
they  were  appomted  to  high  stations  by  their 
own  sovereigns,  in  spite  of  any  prejudices 
which  their  having  served  in  France  might 
have  created  against  them.** — P.  "6. 

We  have  then  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Council  did  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  prominent  share  Bo- 
naparte took  in  the  dsiscussions.  Bu- 
siness, however,  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly  when  he  presided, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  digressions 
into  whicn  it  was  his  imperial  will  and 
pleasure  to  wander.  But  he  appears 
to  have  encouraged  his  counsellors  to 
speak  out ;  and  he  utterly  banished  all 
tne  eloquence  and  flourish  of  the  tri- 
btme,  and  would  permit  nothing  but 
foots  and  sense,  delivered  in  the  sim- 
plest style.  *«  There  was  no  method," 
says  M.  Pelet,  '*in  that  place,  of  con- 
cealing the  want  of  ideas  under  the 
proflimn  of  words ;  what  was  required 
was  substantial  matter,  and  a  mind 
stored  with  facts."    He  addsr- 
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"  It  is  needless  to  give  in  detail  the  fono- 
tions  of  the  Council  of  State,  as  the  enume- 
ration would  be  tedious.  It  m&y  suffice  to 
mention,  that  the^r  embraced  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  interior  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try. And  here  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Council 
to  remark,  that  if  Napoleon's  faults  referred 
chiefly  to  his  foreig;n  politics,  and  that  his 
internal  administration,  generally  speaking, 
was  not  only  judicious,  bur,  taken  along 
with  his  codes,  formed  the  most  creditable 
nnd  the  most  lasting  portion  of  his  reign,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  merit  belongs  to  the  Council  of 
State ;  and,  accordmgly,  that  body,  which 
formed  the  only  remaiomj^  guarantee  in  the 
country  against  an  unlimited  despotism,  has 
deserved  well  of  France.**— P.  16. 

M.  Pelet  has  generally  observed  a 
very  gentlemanlike  discretion  in  speak- 
ing of  his  former  master,  and,  without 
compromising  his  own  principles,  ge- 
nerally avoids  giving  his  own  opinion 
either  upon  the  actions  or  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Napoleon.  He  is 
aware,  however,  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  he  will  be  expected  to 
give  the  result  of  his  observations  on 
me  extraordinary  person  whose  cha- 
racter  it  is  the  purpose  of  his  book  to 
elucidate.  The  following  passage,  we 
are  sure,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
not  only  from  the  calmness  and  ab- 
sence of  party  asperity  with  which  it 
is  written,  but  from  the  intrinsic  value 
which  belongs  to  the  testimbny  of  an 
eyewitness  of  unimpeachable  probity, 
who  has  enjoyed  tne  highest  advan- 
tages wMch-station,  talents,  and  habits 
of  Dusiness  can  confer : 

«<  *  It  may  be  asked,*  says  M.  Pelet,  ^bat 
impression  will  be  produced  on  the  read^i 
mind  by  the  documents  I  here  lay  before  him? 
What  opinion  will  be  formed  of  Napoleon 
and  his  system  of  administration  bv  the  ob- 
servations made  by  him  in  the  Council  of 
State!*  The  reply  is,that  unquestionably  the 
same  opinion  which  the  public  have  already 
formed  will  be  thereby  confirmed.  They 
will  recognise  in  Napoleon's  character  a  mix- 
ture of  impetuosity  and  trickery,  half  French 
half  Italian,  but  in  which  impetuosity  predo- 
minated ;  while  it  was  modified  by  such  a 
decided  bearing  towards  absolute  power,that 
it  could  not  fail,  on  the  one  hand,  to  deaden 
all  the  internal  energies  of  his  country,  and, 
on  the  other,  eventually  to  rouse  foreign 
nations  into  resistance.— P.  17.      *      ♦     ♦ 

♦  ♦  "  Fortune,  however,  did  not  choose 
that  the  system  should  exist  so  long  as  him- 
self, for,  unlikeAlezander  and  C»sar,  he  out- 
lived his  power  and  his  conquests.  He  lived 
to  see  France  torn  by  internal  dissensioiis 
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which  had  been  diecked  by  his  appearance, 
but^bicb  burst  forth  the  moment  he  was  off 
the  field,  and  with  all  the  more  violence  in 
conseqaence  ot  his  having — to  serve  his  own 
ends— fomented  the  passions  upon  which 
turbulence  is  fed. 

**He  stimulated  the  ambition  of  every 
class  of  the  community,  by  the  distribution 
of  an  immense  number  of  employments,  pro^ 
motions  and  honorary  distinctions,  and  thus 
set  agoing  an  immoderate  love  of  excitement, 
with  a  feverish  desire  of  change ;  and  ho 
kept  up  these  propensities  by  tbe  daily  ex- 
hibition of  kings  dethroned  and  dynasties 
overturned.  J^nally,  he  rendered  the  task 
of  his  successors  an  exceedingly  difficult  one 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  For  a  nation  fa- 
miliarizeu  with  wars  and  conquests  cannot 
readily  subside  into  peaceful  habits.  She 
recalls  only  the  glory,  and  takes  no  count  of 
its  cost ;  she  feels,  qs  it  were,  humiliated, 
from  ceasing  to  humiliate  others,  and  her 
restless  energies  finding  no  employment 
abroad,  naturally  seek  fpr  vent  in  domestic 
commotions. 

**  Napoleon,  looking  down  from  the  vast 
height  which  he  had  reached,  thought  the 
rest  of  mankind  smaUer  than  the^  really 
were ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  down- 
fall. He  raised  up  against  himself,  by  the 
mere  abuse  of  power,  not  only  sovereigns 
and  whole  populations,  but  even  his  own 
country,  in  which  he  had  nurtured  the  most 
dangerous  enemies. 

**It  is  not  a  little  strange,  that  while 
conquerors  will  go  «very  length  for  glory^ 
and  do  anything  to  gain  the  public  applause, 
there  should  lie  a  thorough  contempt  of 
mankind  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearU.  It 
may  happen  that  too  good  an  opinion  of  the 
world  will  prove  occasionally  fatal  to  the 
head  of  a  government,  while  too  low  an 
opinion  may  become  equally  destructive  to 
his  authority. 

"  The  true  glory  of  Napoleon  consists  in 
his  having  suppressed  anarchy,  in  having 
rallied  round  him  all  parties  in  the  state, 
in  having  organised  such  a  powerful  admi. 
nistration,  that  France,  during  fifteen 
years,  submitted  to  the  flruidance  of  his 
powerful  hand,  as  if  the  whole  nation  had 
been  but  one  man ;  in  giving  his  country  a 
code  of  civil  laws  more  perfect  than  any 
which  it  had  possessed  before ;  and  in  being 
laborious,  indefatigable,  and  unceasingly 
occupied  with  the  cores  of  eovernment. 

♦♦  What  might  not  NapoleoD  have  affect, 
ed,  with  all  these  great  qualities,  had  beam, 
ployed  them  for  Uie  purpose  of  governing 
France  in  peace,  and  in  studying  to  bestow 
upon  her  a  constitution  and  a  state  of  man. 
ners  caionlated  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  fresh  poliUcal  tempoeU !"— Pp.  18-SO. 

We  shall  run  hastily  over  the  histcK 
rlcal  parte  of  this  work,  and  select, 


without  much  regard  to  dates,  or  evoi 
to  the  order  of  importance,  such  pas- 
sages as  contribute  to  elucidate  Bo- 
naparte's character.  It  will  beohser- 
vedfthat  while  in  some  of  his  remarks 
he  shows  great  shrewdness,  in  others, 
he  displays  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
flatness  and  poverty  of  conctptioa. 
But  it  may  be  remarked,  generally, 
that  egotbm  and  selfishness  invariably 
predominate,  and  that  we  search  in 
vain  for  a  single  generous  sentiment, 
or  even  a  strong  expression,  which  has 
not  for  ite  object  the  advancement  of 
his  own  personal  ambition.  He  thinks, 
speaks,  and  acts  solely  for  himself; 
and  thoush  he  works  with  the  most  in- 
defatigable industry  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, his  exertions  have  all  a  direct  and 
avowed,  eventual,  bearing  on  himself, 
and  his  own  interests,  or  what  he  mis- 
called his  glory. 

Upon  one  occasion  when  his  Senate, 
in  a  fit  of  for^etfulness  of  their  true 
position,  as  his  tools,  had  presumed  to 
dream  of  extending  their  ownaltributes, 
Napoleon  breaks  out  in  a  violent  tirade 
against  these  functionaries.  "The 
senators,"  he  exclaims,  "wish  to  be 
legislators,  electors,  and  judges,  all  in 
one !  But  such  a  union  of  powers  is 
monstrous.  They  affect,  forsooth,  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  guardians 
of  the  liberties  of  the  country— but 
what  better  guardian  can  they  have 
than  the  prince  1  Besides,"  adds  Bo- 
naparte, with  sarcastic  bitterness  of 
a  despot  confident  of  his  strength, 
"should  he  choose  to  attack  them, 
who  can  make  head  against  them!" 

**  These  preteusions,**  contitanes  the  Em- 
peror,  **  of  the  Senate,  are  merely  old  re- 
collections  of  the  English  constitiiti«n;  bat 
no  two  thinffs  can  be  more  dissimilar  than 
France  and  England.  Tbe  Frenehman 
lives  under  a  clear  sky,  driaks  a  hririL  aod 

i'oyoos  wine,  and  lives  on  food  wluch  keefis 
lis  senses  in  constant  activity.  Yoor  Eng- 
lishman,on  the  other  hand,d  wells  oo  a  damp 
soil,  under  a  sun  which  is  almost  cold,  swilk 
beer  or  porter,  and  demolishes  a  quantity  of 
butter  and  cheese  (consomme  heauconp  de 
laitages.)  Accordingly,  the  blood  of  tbe 
people  not  being  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, their  charactera  are  unlike.  The 
Frenchman  is  vain,  giddy,  bold,  aiid«  above 
all  things  on  earth,  ibnd  of  equality;  and 
thus  we  ha  ve  seen  them  at  aU  periods  of  their 
history  declaring  war  against  tbe  fistiBC. 
tiens  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  other,  tbe 
Engl Ishman^is  rather  proud  than  vmiBi  he  is 
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E  naturally  gnrot  anddoos  not  troable  himaelf 
I  with  petty  dittinetions,  but  attacks  serioat 
abnsse.  He  is  far  more  lolicitoua  to  main- 
tain hie  own  rigrhta  than  to  invade  those  of 
others.  An  Englishman  is  at  once  liaughtj 
and  hnmble,  independent  and  submissive. 
What  folly,  then,  to  dream  of  ffiving  the 
8  ame  institutions  to  two  such  dinerent  peo- 
pie !  Moreover,  I  should  like  to  ask  who  is 
to  protect  the  French  Chambers  against  a 
prince  who  has  at  his  disposal  an  array  of 
400, UtO  men,  whom  the  geographical  sit. 
nation  of  thd  country  renders  it  always  ne- 
cessary  should  be  kept  on  foot. — P.  75. 

Our  author,  it  appears,  married  the 
daughter  of  M.  Otto,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  negotiated  the  prelimi- 
naries of  tlie  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  by 
this  connection  he  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  much  information  relating 
to  those  parts  of  Napoleon's  foreign 
diplomacy,  in  which  M.  Otto  took  a 
share.  We  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  private  instructions  with  which 
that  able  negotiator  was  furnished  on 
his  proceeding  to  England,  ostensibly 
as  agent  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  but 
in  reality  to  sound  the  Enxlisb  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  peace — 
and  if  necessary  to  act  as  minister, 
should  he  find  a  good  opportunity. 
Chapter  11.  contains  these  instructions, 
and  nves  a  strange  picture  of  Bona- 
parte^s  sensitiveness  to  the  attacks  of 
the  English  newspapers.  The  great 
little  man  was  so  much  discomposed 
by  theee  troublesome  gentry  of  the 
press  (whose  cat-o'-nine-tails  has  made 
even  stronger  men  than  Bonaparte 
wince !)  that  he  actuallv  ordered  M. 
Otto  to  return ;  and  had  not  the  judi- 
cious diplomatist  succeeded  in  soothing 
his  irritated  master,  the  peace  might 
never  have  taken  place. — P.  80. 

This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a 
never-ending  source  of  annoyance  to 
Napoleon,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
gravest  discussions  respecting  the 
terms  of  the  peace. 

••  He  Ibond  still  greater  fkult  with  the 

manner  in  which  he  was  abused  in  the  Cng. 

Umh  papery  and  in  Parliament,  declaring 

that  the  peace  had  brought  about  no  ohan  ge 

in  the  language  6f  either.  And  he  went  so 

'        far  as  to  declare  publicly  to  the  English  am- 

'        bassador,  that  if  these  attacks  were  not  put 

a  stop  to,  he  would  cross  the  Channel  with 

^        400,000  men,  and  demand  satisfaction  at 

I        the  point  of  the  bayonet  P»— P.  36. 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  more 
unworthy  of  a  statesman  than   the 


whole  of  Bonaparte's  behavior  on 
these  occasions.  At  a  later  period, 
that  is  to  say,  after  his  fortunes  began 
to  wane,  and  when  he  was  glad  to  ob-* 
tain  the  mediation  of  Austria  in  his  at- 
tempts to  make  terms  with  England, 
instead  of  acting  with  dignity  and  re- 
serve, he  seems  to  have  given  way 
most  absurdly  to  his  temper.  The 
following  rap  he  geb  over  the 
knuckles  from  M.  Mettemich  (one  of 
the  most  sagacious  statesmen  in  Eu- 
rope) for  his  folly  on  this  occasion,  is 
one  of  the  neatest  things  in  this  amu- 
sing book. 

*(  White  Napoleon  was  pretending,  by 
this  trivial  concession,  that  he  was  desirous 
of  peace,  he  published,  in  the  journals  of 
Paris,  the  most  virulent  articles  against  the 
English  Government,  in  reply  to  the  attacks 
launched  against  him  by  the  London  news, 
papers.  M.  Mettemich  complained  warmjy 
to  the  French  ambassador  of  the  injury 
which  these  articles  wuuld  do  to  the  negotia. 
tions  on  Toot  for  bringmg  about  the  peace. 

<«  <  The  lansruage  held  by  the  English  jour, 
nals,'  judiciously  observed  Metteruioh, 
*  ought  to  form  no  rule  for  those  of  Paris. 
In  England,  where  the  press  is  free  by  the 
constitution,  and  where  even  the  Govern, 
ment  are  exposed  to  its  attaolts,  it  is  out  of 
the  question  making  the  Ministry  respon. 
sible  for  the  opinions  which  the  papers  aro 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  as  to  the  pro- 
oeediogs  of  foreign  cabinets.  In  France,  on  ■ 
the  contrary,  nothing  appears  without  the 
authority  of  Government,  or  rather,  every 
thing  relating  to  politic/ which  doesap. 
pear  is  composed  under  its  orders.  While 
Napoleon,  therefore,  ought  to  despise  the 
calumnies  of  the  English  newspapers,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  English  Gov. 
ernment  can  look  upon  those  of  Paris  with 
the  same  indiSerence,  being  fully  autho- 
rised to  look  into  them  f>r  the  sentiments 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.' 

"  All  this,  which  was  now  urged  by  M. 
Mettemich,  had  aheady  been  brought  to 
Napoleon's  notice  by  M.  Otto,  hisambassa- 
dor  in  Vienna,  but  without  producing  any 
eflfect,  as  Napoleon  refhsed  to  allow  the 
force  of  a  distinction  which  left  him  open 
to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  while  it  do- 
nied  hun  the  right  of  replying."— P.  177» 

We  slrip  the  account  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  invading  England,  in  Chap- 
ter IV.,  and  also  that  which  follows  on 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 
A  couple  of  sentences,  however,  we 
must  extract,  from  a  long  rigmarole 
speech  of  Napoleon's  to  the  Council 
of  State,  in  which  be  betrays  the  great 
uneasiness  he  felt  in  consequence  of 
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the   manner  in  which  the  aforesaid 
murder  was  received  in  Paris : 


«« « The  population  of  Pirii,*  says  be,  *  is  a 
collection  of  blockheads  (un  ramas  de  bab. 
auds)  who  believe  the  most  absard  reports. 
**  *  If  1  bad  cho.«en  to  do  so,  1  mi^bt  have 
«t  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  death  jpub- 
icly,— and,  if  I  did  not,  it  was  not  from 
any  fear  of  tbo  consequences — it  was  in 
order  to  prevent  the  secret  partisans  of  that 
family  from  exposing  themselves,  and  thus 
being  ruined.  They  are  now  quiet— and 
it  is  all  I  ask  of  them.  I  don't  investigate 
the  bearU  of  men  to  discover  their  secrot 
sorrows.  No  complaints  have  been  laid 
before  me  against  the  emigrants  included 
in  the  amnesty— they  were  counted  as 
nothing  in  this  conspiracy.— It  was  not 
with  them  that  Georges  or  the  Polignacs 
found  refugo— but  with  tbo  women  of  the 
town  and  other  reprobates  of  Paris.' »»— P. 
47. 

«*  Napoleon  frequently  interrupted  him. 
self  while  running  on  in  this  way;  for  he 
evidently  felt  the  necessity  of  making  out 
a  justification,  but  was  puzzled  what  to  say, 
and  hence  the  vagueness  of  his  ezpressicnis, 
and  their  want  of  coherence  when  touching 
on  the  main  fact.  After  be  had  ceasod 
speaking,  no  one  else  said  a  word ;  and 
this  silence  was  abundantly  significant. 
He  then  immediately  left  the  room,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up  i  for  our  thoughts 
were  too  deeply  fixed  on  this  one  topic  to  be 
able  to  attend  to  ordinary  affairs."— P.  49. 

He  seeros  to  have  had  a  mortal 
hatred  to  lawyers. 
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**  Napoleon  complained  bitterly  of  the 
conduct  of  the  lawyers  of  Paris.  *  One  of 
these  gentlemen,*  said  he,  <  had  the  temeriQr, 
during  the  trial  of  Moreau,  to  pronounce  a 
public  eulogium  on  the  Count  d'Art^is;  and 
another,  who  was  engaged  to  go  to  Lyons  to 
deteiid  a  man  who  had  killed  a  gen-d'armo 
employed  to  arrest  him,  actually  jireached 
up  the  doctrine  of  resistance  to  authority ! 
These  lawyers  are  ever  roady,*  he  continu- 
ed,  *  to  intermeddle  with  political  affairs — 
they  attack,  on  all  occasions,  the  law  of 
divorce— and  that  of  the  national  property. 
It  is  tiras  that  they  sap  all  foundations  of 
government.  I  shall  forbid  their  pleading 
any  where  out  of  Pans  without  permission 
from  the  grand  judge— and  that  shall  be 
granted  only  to  those  who  will  not  make 
a  bad  use  of  it.  If  that  is  not  found  to  an. 
swer,  1  shall  find  still  more  efiectual  means 
of  managing  them."— P.  83. 

The  most  important  Chapter  in  this 
volume,  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
is  certainly  the  eleventh,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  ter- 
mination, and  consequences  of  the  fa. 


tal  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  M.  Pelet, 
from  his  connection  with  M.  Otto,  who 
was  then  French  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Bavaria,  has  been  enabled  to  fur- 
nish us,  not  only  with  a  series  of  ex- 
ceeding curious  original  and  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  of  Bonaparte, 
struck  off  in  all  the  ardor  of  pursuit, 
when  he  was  preparing,  or  rather 
when  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  pounc- 
ing on  his  prey— the  umbrtunate  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  afterwards  the  still 
more  unfortunate  father-in-law  to  this 
merciless  ^  three* tailed  bashaw  T' 

The  caus^  of  the  war  are  pointed 
out  with  singular  clearness,  as  well  as 
the  address  of  the  French  Minister  at 
Munich  in  nrtanaging  the  distracted 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  In  taking  upon 
himself  afterwards— in  the  eenuine 
spirit  of  a  great  officer— to  order  two 
corps  of  the  French  army  to  march  in- 
stantly to  the  scene  of  action,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  Napoleon's  sanction, 
albeit  these  forced  marches  were  made 
across  a  neutral  territory,  M.  Otto 
showed  himself  well  worthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  mas- 
ter. The  letters  of  Napoleon  to  M. 
Otto  here  given  are  ten  in  number,  and 
are  dated  from  the  14th  of  September 
to  the  24th  October,  1806 ;  and  we 
think  the  translator  has  judged  wdl 
in  transferring  these  singular  docu- 
ments from  the  appendix  to  the  body 
of  the  work.  A  tac-simile  of  one  of 
these,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  given  tor 
the  amusement  of  those  who  are  curi- 
ous in  handwriting. 

The  Chapter  (XIII.)  on  Napoleon^ 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  will 
amuse  every  class  of  readers,  for  it  re- 
lates to  all  sorts  of  things,  from  those 
momentous  negotiations  by  which  the 
fete  of  empires  was  seaied,  sojenu 
marriages  dissolved,  and  national 
feelings  highly  excited,  to  the  minute 
est  arrangements  of  a  lady's  boose- 
hold,  and  the  details  of  her  journey 
regulated  by  impartial  mandates.  In 
the  original  the  minor  details  are 
buried  m  the  appendix,  but  the  trans- 
lator has  given  them,  as  he  would  ex- 
press it,  "a  berth  in  the  text,"  under 
an  impression,  we  suppose,  that  er&n 
these  trivial  matters  help  to  thiow 
light  on  Bona|)arte's  character—*  dif- 
ferent light,  indeed,  from  what  is  cast 
by  the  more  glaring  incidents  of  this 
great  adventurer's  career,  but  not  a 
whit  less  true. 

In  this  Chapter,  where  indeed 
one  might  least  have  expected  it,  we 
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meet  with  a  precious  sample  of  Bona- 
parte's  brutality.    After  having  con- 

3uered  the  kingdom  of  Austria,  re- 
uced  the  Monarch  to  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation,  and  with  the  point 
of  his  sword  havine  forked  out  for 
himself  an  archduchess  for  a  wife, 
to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the 
people,  he  might  have  been  content, 
we  think,  to  have  left  the  unhappy 
Austrians  alone.  Not  a  bit!  Such 
forbearance  was  not  in  his  nature. 
He  went  on  adding  insult  to  injury, 
and,  under  his  directions,  of  course, 
"  the  newspapers  of  Paris,**  M.  Pelet 
tells  us,  **  were  filled  with  the  most 
offensive  articles  against  persons  of 
the  highest  consideration  in  the  Court 
of  Vienna."— P.  154.  In  vain  Met- 
ternich  remonstrated — in  vain  the 
French  minister  (M.  Otto)  represenU 
ed  to  bis  Master  the  impolicy  of  press- 
ing Austria  too  hard.  The  only  re- 
sult was  fresh  injuries  and  insults! 
Let  those  who  are  shocked  on  hearine 
Bonaparte  called  a  tyrant,  ponder  wefl 
the  following  passages ; — 

«  The  Emperor  of  Austria  felt  fltiil  more 
deeply  hort  by  Napoleon's  decree  of  the 
6th  of  April,  requiring  every  person,  born  in 
France,  or  in  the  countries  conquered  by 
Prance,  and  who  were  either  employed  or 
pensioned  by  Austria,  instantly  to  return  to 
^ance,  upon  pain  of  death  and  confis- 
cation of  Ihcir  property.  This  decree  was 
aimed  at  a  ereat  Dumber  of  military  of- 
ficers as  well  as  civihans  in  the  service  of 
Austria.  Some  of  these  persons  bad  Quitted 
Franca  before  the  Revolution,  with  the 
ELing's  consent,  while  others  had  establish- 
ed themselves  in  Austria  at  the  period  of  the 
emi^raiion.  Napoleon  even  extended  his 
decree  to  persons  born  in  Belgium,  and  who 
had  entered  the  service  of  Austria  before 
that  country  had  been  united  to  Prance,  and 
when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  their  lo- 
^timate  sovereigii ! 

"  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (17th 
October,  1797J,  which  united  Belgium  to 
France,  had  tormally  guaranteed  to  these 
individuals  the  right  ot  making  their  elcc- 
tioii  between  France  and  Austria ;  and  they 
had  chosen  Austria.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
declared  that  this  right  of  choice  was  an- 
nulled by  secret  articles  in  subsequent 
treaties,  which  gB.yr9  to  France  the  rifbt  of 
recalling  those  officers  bom  in  the  depart- 
mentfl  united  to  her.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  thus  called  upon  to  relinquish 
the  Mrvices  of  many  very  distingmisbed 
mea,  employed  not  only  in  the  army,  but 
in  the  civil  service  of  bis  coantry.  He  was 
likewise  required  to  send  back  between 
five  and  six  thousand  soldiers,  bom  in  the 
46* 


departments  which  had  been  united  to 
France,  and  dispersed  through  the  different 
corps  of  the  army. 

**  This  decree  caused  a  shout  of  indig- 
nation at  Vienna.  *  Behold!'  cried  Uie 
inhabitants, '  the  precious  fruits  of  the  fa- 
mily alliance !  In  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
Austria  is  required  to  do  that  which  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  demand  of  her 
even  in  lime  of  war.  The  Emp-^ror  is  to 
be  forced  to  ^ive  up  his  most  faithful  coun- 
sellors, and  to  dismiss  a  host  of  men  whose 
services  are  indispensable  to  him.  These 
persons  must  abandon  a  country  which  has 
become  their  home,  and  relinquish  Employ- 
ments which  support  them  and  their  fami- 
lies, to  return,  against  their  will,  to  places 
in  which  they  are  strangers,  and  where 
I  hey  have  no  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood !  They  will  be  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  dymg  of  hunger,  or  of  begging 
their  bread  from  the  very  government 
which  has  brought  these  miseries  upon 
them.  Is  this  the  manner  to  cherish  a  food 
understanding  with  a  friendly  nation  7^*'.— 

This  is  pretty  sharp  work  I  But  the 
heartless  despot  was  not  satisfied  wrUi 
recaliiDfl^  those  persons  born  within 
the  territorjr  of  France,  he  wantonly 
extended  his  cruel  mandate  to  those 
countries  which  had  no  other  connec- 
tion with  France,  than  having  just  had 
the  honor  and  glory  of  being  titnidea 
under  foot  by  her  troops ! . 

*<Tbe  severity  of  this  decree  did  not 
only  press  on  those  persons  who  had  been 
bora  within  the  limits  of  the  French  empire. 
The  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  zealously  followed  up  the  example  of 
thehr  chief.  A  great  many  of  the  Austrian 
functionaries  both  civil  and  military,  had 
been  born  in  Bavaria  or  in  Wirtemberg ; 
and  all  these  were  ordered  to  return.'' — 
P.  156. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  Europe  (Napoleon,  we  presume, 
inclusive),  one  of  our  hero*s  own  flesh 
and  blood,  exhausted  with  the  intole^ 
rabie  weight  of  his  kinsman's  rtile, 
fiaiirly  ran  rusty,  and  hayingabdicated 
his  fitUe  coveted  throne,  took  refuge 
in  Austria!  The  letter  of  the  ex-King 
Louis  to  M.  Otto,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna,  which  is  given  at  paee 
159,  is  as  capital  a  specimen  of  the 
**  get-off"  as  we  remember  .  to  have 
seen. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  that 
M.  Otto's  papers,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments,  were  destroyed  br 
the  foreign  troops  who  plundered  his 
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country-house  in  1814.— (P.  17.)  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  we  might  have 
been  let  still  more  deeply  into  the  se- 
cret  history  of  those  times  when  Bo- 
naparte ruled  the  Continent  literally 
with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Napoleon  tried  in  vain  to  make 
a  good  boy  of  his  brother,  the  ex- 
King  of  Holland,  who,  however,  re- 
sist^ with  the  most  admired  perti- 
nacity all  attempts  to  seduce  him  out 
of  his- snug  quarters ;  and  we  suppose 
Napoleon  was  deterred  from  carrying 
matters  to  extremities,  only  by  some 
small  remaining  trace,  not  of  shame, 
but  of  prudence.  So  he  left  Louis  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  "raisin  skin 
bath"  at  Marbourg,  while  he  carried 
on  the  war  elsewhere. 

We  have  already  given  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  16th  chapter,  which 
gives  a  hurried  sketch  of  the  fatal  war 
with  Russia,  but  we  must  make  one 
more  extract,  which  not  only  exhibits 
Napoleon  in  a  pet,  but  represents  him 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  that  childish 
humor. 

^fter  he  had  been  beaten  back  from 
Russia,  and  was  in  some  degree  pom- 
melled into  reason,  he  condescended 
to  listen  to  the  offer  of  Austria  to  act  as 
mediator.  He  required  that  an  Aus- 
trian ambassador  should  be  sent  to 
Paris  in  place  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  who  was  absent  with  the  army. 
Two  perfectly  competent  diplomatic 
characters  were  mentioned  to  him  for 
this  service,  but  few  people  will  cuess 
why  he  refused  to  reoiive  them.  Their 
names  did  not  please  him ! 

*^  The  Count  of  BvUegarde  and  M.  Sta- 
dion  were  proposed  for  this  purpose,  as 
thn  onbr  disposable  men,  in  their  rank,  nt 
leai^t  of  sufficient  capacity  in  these  difficult 
Circumstances.  Napoleon  objected  to  the 
nomination  of  either  of  these  statesmen, 
not  only  because  they  were  both  looked 
upon  as  enemieiB  to  France,  but  because  the 
appointment  as  ambassador  from  Austria  of 
a  person  with  the  French  name  of  Belle- 
garde,  might  seem  rather  insuliine,  ai\er 
ihe  decree  which  recalled  every  French 
man  from  foreign  service.  The  fact  of 
M.  Belle^rde  having  been  born  in  Saxony 
made  no  difibrence:  and  at  last  M.  do  Vin- 
Ct  nt  was  named— though  born  in  LorraincI'* 
—P.  176. 

The  truth  is,  poor  Bony  was  like 
a  spoiled  child  sorely  pressed  by  hk 
doctors  to  take  physic  he  abominated. 
Take  it  quietly  ne  would  not,  and 
therefore  force  became  necessary.  He 


struggled  long,  and  cried  lustily,  but 
at  lust  the  dose  was  exhibited,  as  it  is 
technicallv  called,  and  the  first  part  of 
Mons.  Peiet's  book  ends  with  these 
words. 

**  At  length,  even  Austria  declared  her- 
self against  him,  and  Napoleon,  weakened 
b^  so  many  battles,  could  no  lon^r  resist 
this  formidable  coalition.  The  retreat  from 
Dresden  and  Leipsic  renewed  the  disasters 
of  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  allies 
passed  the  Rhine  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1814,  and  spread  themselves  like  a  torreot 
over  the  fair  provinces  of  France.  The 
nation,  tired  of  war,  and  so  lon^  weighed 
down  by  absolute  power,  stood,  almost 
without  exception,  inactive  spectators  of 
the  struggle.  Napoleon  in  vain  employed 
bis  multifarious  resources  in  the  art  of  war 
to  arrest  his  numerous  enemies.  In  spite 
of  all  his  exertions  to  block  up  the  way 
which  led  to  the  capital  with  the  fra^rBenti 
of  bis  army,  the  allies  arrived  there  befoie 
him.  His  throne  was  overturned,  and 
France,  occupied  on  every  side  by  the  hos- 
tile armies  ot  Europe,  expiated  most  bit- 
terly the  intoxication  of  twenty  years  of  vie- 
rory !»'— P.  181. 

In  Part  the  Second  we  see  Napoleon 
in  Council,  laying  down  the  law  quite 
as  imperiously  as  in  his  camp.  He 
seems  to  have  wished  to  deiive  the 
double  advantages  of  the  unity  of  des- 
potism, and  the  expaiision  of  freedoDi 
— but  th^se  parts  of  the  machinery  of 
Government  he  in  vain  endeavored 
to  combine,  so  as  to  make  them  work 
to|;ether.  He  desired  sincerely  to  ob- 
tain the  opinions  of  the  able  and  highly 
informed  counsellors  whom  he  assem- 
bled about  him — while  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  entire  right  of  action  con- 
sequent upon  those  opinions.  He 
wished  to  combine  all  the  parties  in 
the  nation  into  one,  and  to  direct  the 
energies  of  that  one  himself.  But  he 
did  not  see  that  by  thus  destroying  all 
freedom  of  action  in  others,  he  not 
only  removed  all  the  responsibility 
from  them  to  himself,  but  what  proved 
even  more  baneful  in  practice,  he  took 
away  from  them  both  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  think  to  any  good  purpose 
*  '^    nil 


that  he  virtually    left  himadf 
**  alone  in  his  glory." 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  (and  we 
are  uncharitable  enough  to  say,  that  it 
b  pleasing,  to  witness)  the  aifficnltT 
as  well  as  the  pain  which  it  cost  this 
selfish  tjnrant  to  exercise  his  authority. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  work  smoothly, 
when  there  is  nogenuiae  or  hearty 
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aasistaQoe  to  'be  derived  from  the  go- 
Terned  by  the  .governor,  aod  where 
every  thing  has  to  be  ordered.  And 
it  is  especially  curious  to  observe  the 
shallow  artifices  by  which  he  endea- 
vors to  disguise  his  tyranny,  even 
from  hiinsel]^  by  af^ting  to  shift  the 
immediate  operation  of  his  acts  unto 
other  bands,  as  if  the  transference  of 
the  dagger  to  the  clutch  of  the  assassin 
could  transfer  likewise  the  guilt  of  the 
x^rime  from  the  principal  to  the  instru- 
fnent! 

•*  *  I  griere  daily,*  tays  the  Emperor, 
«oyer  the  nmnercms  arfaftrary  acts  which 
I  am  now  obliged  to  perform,  bat  which 
woald  come  mach  more  appropriately 
(plus  ooDTenablement)  from  lbs  tribunal  I 
have  been  apeaking  of.  I  am  made  te 
sign,  in  the  dark,  all  sorts  of  decisions  de. 
liberated  opon  in  the  ConncU  of  State  up. 
-on  dispnted  matters,  eo  that  I  am  merely 
a  cat's-paw  on  these  ocoastonsi  (Je  ne 
suis  poor  cela  qn'un  grifie.)  Tet  I  have 
Ao  mind,'  he  adds,  <  that  sach  power  shadl 
be  possessed  by  my  sacoeesors,  beeaose 
they  might  either  abase  it  themeelTes,  or 
allow  oUiers  to  do  so.*  "—P.  328. 

It  never  appears  to  have  entered  his 
liead  to  suppose  that  any  one  would 
suspect  him  of  abusing  these  powers. 
All  he  complains  of  is  the  inconve^ 
nience. 

*•  Hb  invariable  system,"  says  M. 

I         Pelet,  ^  was  to  csntract  as  much  as 

I         possible  the  functions  of  the  legislative 

body,  and  to  regulate  by  his  own  de- 

ncrees  a  multilude  of  things  which  till 

then  had  been  leA  to  the  legislature. 

The  Tribunal  could  not  denounce  his 

infractions  of  the  constitution,  because 

'         it  no  longer  existed';  the  Conservative 

senate  preserved  nothing;  the  legis. 

Native  body  dared  not  murmur;  «nd 

the  tribunals  obeyed."— P.  183. 

Bonaparte  justified  all  this  by  a 
strange  scMrt  of  argument,  which, 
<x>ming  from  such  a  Quarter,  would  at 
•once  surprise  and  delight  the  heart  of 
our  present  rulers. 

«*  *  There  does  not  exist  in  the  world,' 

'  aaid  he,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1806, '  a 

■ingle  constitotion  which  is  acted  np  te. 

Erery  thing  is  in  a  state  of  change.    The 

government  of  Endand,  for  esample,  has 

lallen  into  the  hantb  of  forty  or  fifty  great 

<?  families,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  giving 

;-         the  law  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  who 

were  strangers  in  the  land ;  but  that  can. 

^         not  last.'"— P.  104. 

i-  **  How  wise  and  prophetical ! "  ex- 

r        claim  our  Radical  Reforraens. 


Napoleon,  however.  Is  not  more 
complimentary  to  his  own  country 
than  to  ours.    He  thus  proceeds : — 

**  In  France,  things  are  not  a  whit  more 
firmly  established.  A  corpora)  might  take 
possession  of  the  Government  at  the  mo. 
moot  ef  any  crisis,  for  the  Constitution 
does  not  give  the  Government  power 
enough ;  and  whenever  the  Government  is 
feeble,  the  army  are  the  masters.*' 

It  is  now  the  Conservative's  turn  to 
shout — **  How  wise  and  prophetical ! " 

The  following  dicta  we  fear  will 
please  neither  party. 

*«  It  ouffht  not,  therefore,  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  check  the  march 
of  Gh>vernment  by  stopping  the  supplies. 
The  taxes,  accordingly,  when  once  fixed, 
oaght  to  be  collected  by  simple  decreet, 
for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  the  in. 
tcrval  between  the  sessions  there  shall  not 
exist  an  authority  to  promulgate  such  laws 
as  the  crroumstance  of  the  period  may  re- 
quire."— P.  184.  » 

There  is  good  sense  in  the  remarks 
he  makes  on  newly  constituted  states : 

«  We  must  take  care,'*  said  he,  **  not 
to  tie  ap  the  hands  of  a  new  ffovemment 
by  laws  too  much'  in  detail ;  tor  constitu- 
tions are  the  work  of  time,  and  too  wide 
a  way  for  improvements  can  never  be  left 
open.  (On  ne  saurait  laisser  une  trop 
large  vote  aux  ameliorations.)" — ^P.  K)5. 

The  following  observations  on  the 
fittest  method  of  bringing  a  refractory 
setiate  to  their  senses  must,  we  think, 
have  furnished  our  precious  Reform- 
ers with  the  brilliant  idea  of  swamping 
tiie  House  of  Lords ! 

«*  The  senate,"  said  Napoleon,  '*  which 
was  too  feebly  constituted  in  principle,  and 
required  improvementj  have  duly  strength- 
ened. If  ever  I  shall  have  any  reason  to 
dread  the  power  of  this  body,  I  have  no- 
thing  to  do  but  throw  in  half  a  hundred 
young  counsellors  of  state  \  (II  me  suffirait 
d'v  Jeter  une  cinquantaine  de  jeunes  con- 
selliers  d'etat.)  Far,  however,  from  their 
becoming  formidable,  the  senate  in  a  few 
years  will  be  merely  an  assembly  of  old 
gentlemen,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age ! 
As  for  the  other  bodies  in  the  state,  none 
of  them  have  adequate  consistence — not 
one  of  them  offer  any  guarantee  against  the 
nation  becoming  the  prey  of  a  colonel  com- 
manding four  thousand  men.  In  fact,  the 
only  institutions  which  afford  any  guaran- 
tee at  this  moment  are  the  senate  and  elec- 
toral  coUeges."— P.  186. 

All  he  allowed  his  legislature  (as  he 
called  it)  to  attend  to  was  the  details 
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of  tazationt  and  to  the  formation  of  lout,  keept  m  out  of  the  h&ndi  of  charli. 
general  laws  for  the  administration  of  tans  and  con^ron.    The  prieets  are  bet 


civil  afibirs. 

•* A, single  M«ion  of  a  month  or  six 
weeke,  onoe  a-year,  is  qnite  enough  for 
these  porposes.  Every  thing  relating  to 
execative  DosiDess,  pablto  secoritv,  or  po< 
lice,  is  oat  of  their  beat;  and  so  are 
politics,  both  internal  and  external.  In. 
deed,  the  long  residence  of  the  deputies  in 
the  country  unfits  them  for  these  matters." 
—P.  187. 

*«So  lon^f,*'  he  continues^  *as  the  le. 
gislature  object  to  have  laws  naerely  local,  I 


ter  than  the  Cagliostros,  the  Kanis,  and 
all  the  visionaries  of  Germany." — P.  25a 

He  knew  right  well— nobi)dy  b^ter 
— how  to  turn  what  he  choee  to  caU 
fonaticism  to  aceount — not  to  the  ac- 
count of  rel^pon  indeed,  nor  of  morala^ 
nor  of  any  similar  commonplace  aod 
vulgar  uses,  but  to  the  extension  of  his 
own  power,  and  the  furtherance  oi  hk 
own  ambitious  objects.  We  believe 
it  will  be  allowed  by  all  parties  that  a 


<*  It  is  my  wish,**  observed  he,  «•  to  re- 
establish  the  institution  for  foreign  misk 
stone,  fi»r  the  religious  missionaries  may 
prove  very  neefhl  to  me  in  Asia,  Aftioa, 


shall  let  them  pursue  their  own  way ;  but  nM)re  smgle-heartCQ  aet  of  men,  gene- 

if  there  should  grow  op  amongst  them  such  rallv  speaking,  does  not  exist  in  the 

an  opposition,  as  might  become  strong  world  than  the  missionaries — yet,  see 

enough  to  doe  the  movements  of  govern,  to  what  base  purposes  Bonaparte  seeks 

ment,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  the  senate  to  turn  the  sacred  character  c^  these 

to  prorogue  them ;  or  change  them ;  or  devoted  servants  of  their  Maker ! — 
dissolTe  them;  and,  in  case  of  need,  I 
shall  appeal  to  the  nation,  which  is  behind 
all  these.    Various  opinions  will  be  ex* 
pressed  on   this   head,  but   I  care  not 

Tom-foolenr  (ia  6adaiia«rte)  is  the  charac-  ^ ._     , 

teristic  of  the  nation  ever  since  the  days  of  and    America, '  as '  I    shall   make 

the  Gauls!"*  reconnoitre  all  the  oouatriee  they  riat 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  from   I^L!f^*^  of  their  die- wiU  not  o^' 
^t^tJ^Zfi    ^**«^  y"»  .tJ:  ^u    r  11  protect  them,  but  serve  to  eoooeal  theff 

thM  part  of  our  work,  with  the  f^low-  r^j^  and  commercial  mveetigatioDs. 
ing  delicious  piece  of  undisguised  Ma-  ^e  all  know  of  what  great  jisTS  disle. 
chiavehsm,  which  displays  at  once  roatlc  spies  the « Laiaristee '  of  the  foreipi 
Bonaparte's  impatience  of  any  kind  missions  were  in  China^  Japan,  and  all 
of  control,  and  his  iitter  ignorance  of  over  Asia,— even  in  Africa  and  Syria 
the  true  spirit  of  a  leeislative  body—  there  were  some.  They  do  not  oost  mnek 
the  very  essence  of  which  is  a  strong  money,  they  are  respected  by  the  barbt* 
sense  of  independence.  nans— and,  as  they  have  no  official  cha- 

racter, they  can  never  commit  the  intfireits 

•*  As  far  as  the  eood  of  the  natien  is  of  government,  nor  compromise  itn  dignity, 
concerned,  the  legislative  body  cannot  be  The  religious  zeal  which  animates  a  mif- 
rendered  too  tractaUe ;  (On  ne  saurait,  sionary  wilt  not  only  make  him  undertake 
pour  le  bien  d*une  nation,  rendre  le  corps  expeditions,  but  carry  him  through  trial* 
legistatif  trop  maniablo) ;  because,  if  it  which  a  mere  eiril  agent  would  nerei 
should  be  strong  enouffh  to  inspire  any  dream  of,  or  would  sink  under  were  he  to 
wish  to  govern,  it  would  in  the  end  either    attempt  them. 

destroy  the  government,  or  be  itself  de-       **  The   missionaries,  accordingly,  may 

stroyed.** — P.  189*  help  to  advance  my  views  of  coloniriag 

IS  .       xu  Egypt  and  the  coast  of  Africa.    I  foresee 

As  to  Bonaparte's  religion,  few  per-  that  France  most  relinquish  her  maritime 
sons,  we  presume,  will  have  many  colonies.  Those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
doubts;  but  It  is  nevertheless  not  a  Atlantic,  before  fifly  years  etapae,  mnet 
little  curious  to  hear  his  **  declaration  belong  to  the  United  States ;  and,  indeed, 
of  faith,"  of  which  the  insolent  levity  ^^  ^^  ^^  consideration  which  lad  to  the 
is  on  a  par  with  the  doctrine—  cession  ot  Loaisiana.    We  must  therefore 

manage  as  well  as  we  can  to  get  up  simi- 

«« For  my  part,  it  is  not  the  mystery  of  ler  establishments  in  other  pails  of  the 
the  incarnation  which  I  discover  in  feli-    world." — ^P.  343. 
gion,  but   the  mystery  of  socnal  order,       ,.^        ,  ^,     .  -       . 

which  associates  with  heaven  that  idea  of  ^  mixture  of  levity,  profound  db- 
equali^  which  prevents  the  rich  from  being  tervation,  and  overweenmg  politieal 
destroyed  by  the  poor.  Religion  is  mdeed  arrogance  in  the  concluding  sentences 
a  kind  of  vaccine  inoculation,  which,  bv  of  the  19th  Chapter,  is  every  way  cha> 
satisfying  cor  natural  love  fbr  the  nuurvel.   racteristic  of  the  man— 


*  We  thUik  this  word  maaoi  rather  siUiMSs,  or  flrhrolity,  than  tom.fbolefy. 
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"  *  Paradise,'  said  Napoleon,  *  is  the  central 
point  towards  which  the  SQuIsof  all  mankind 
<are  travellina^  only  they  foUow  different  roads 
—each  sect  nas  a  way  of  its  own.* 

"  On  another  occasion  be  said,  '^Atheism, 
and  not  Fanaticism,  is  the  evil  to  be  dreaded 
in  these  days.  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  priests,  whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic ; 
I  am  the  bead  of  the  Protestant  ministers, 
because  I  nominate  them ;  and  as  I  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Pope,  I  may  well  consider 
myself  as  chief  of  the  Catholics.*  "—P.  245. 

Napoleon's  notions  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  are  wise  enough  in 
those  cases  where  it  did  not  bear  on 
his  own  authority,  which,  of  oourse, 
was  paramount  to  every  thing  with 
him.  In  1864  he  had  the  prisons  of 
Paris  thoroughly  examined  and  put  to 
rights ;  but  in  1609  he  felt  anxious 
•to  establish  state  prisons  for  his  own 
particular  use,  and  he  submitted  his 
ideas  to  the  Council  of  State,  who,  as 
usual,  at  once  agreed  to  his  wishes — 
but  even  he  was  startled  with  their 
**  alacrity  in  sinking"  under  his  des- 
potism. 

**  Napoleon  complained  that  a  prc^ieot  so 
nsnch  calculated  to  startle  the  public,  should 
be  brought  forward  in  terms  so  brie^  and 
withoni  any  preamble. 

"' There  ought  to  be  a  couple  of  ^ages  of 
guarded  reasoning,  w(91  seasoned  with  uberal 
ideas,  for  we  are  now  coming  back  for  the 
first  time  to  state  prisons,  which  is  a  measure 
of  such  delicacy,  that  every  word  ought  to  be 
carefully  balanced.  The  power  which  it  vesu 
in  the  minister  to  keep  persons  in  confine- 
ment, without  bringing  th^m  to  trial^  is  so 
likely  to  alarm  the  citizens,  that  I  wish  to 
affom  them  some  guarantee  against  abuses  of 
this  power.  For  example,  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
Attorney-General,  and  this  officer  should  be 
required  to  visit  the  prisoners  once  a  year.' " 
*--P.  2ia 

He  seems  to  fancy— and  probably 
with  reason,  that  his  countrymen 
would  consider  an  annual  visit  of  the 
Attorney-General  to  the  prisons, 
quite  as  good  a  guarantee  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  as  we  consider 
the  habeas  corpus  in  England.  He 
expressed  himself  most  annous  to 
establish  circuit  judges  (desjuges  am- 
btUants)t  and  nothing  can  be  sounder 
than  his  reasonings  on  this  subject — 
but  still  we  detect,  that  while  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  are  on  his  lips, 
only  the  interests  of  his  throne  are  in 
bis  head. 


" '  The  circuit  judges  {deejugeM  ambulantB\ 
who  hold  the  assizes,  may  be  rendered  more 
useful  instruments  in  the  hands  of  government 
than  fixed  judges  can  be.  Can  it  be  aaid  that 
there  is  any  ||ovemment  at  all  in  France^ 
when  we  see  justice  administered  in  the  midst 
of  a  mob  of  attomies  and  advocates,  who  lead 
the  public  opinion,  and  by  that  means  intim- 
idate both  judges  and  witnesses  7  We  have 
had  various  remaikable  oxamples  of  this  sort 
of  influence  lately.*  *^ 

S!*his  remark  refers  to  the  trial  of 
(Mreau,      Bchegru,    Georges,     and 
others.) 

<<  *  Do  not  we  see,*  contmusd  he,  ''the  jud^ 
even  in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  dining  with 
the  lawyers,  and  falhng  into  intimacies  with 
them  quite  destructive  of  that  respect  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  moral  influence  at  a 
judged  A  circuit  judge  (impr^^tfuramfruian/), 
on  coming  to  any  place  where  the  assizes 
were  to  be  held,  would  not  be  so  readily  in- 
fluenced, still  less  intimidated,  A  small  apart- 
ment should  be  provided  for  him  in  the  Court 
House ;  and  he  should  not  be  allured  to  re- 
side any  where  else,  or  to  go  out  to  dinner 
with  any  one. 

" '  The  great  judicial  fiinctionaries  are  now 
so  much  scattered,  that  I  have  no  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  crinunal  judges, 
for  instance,  of  Provence  or  Lauffuedoc,  nor 
can  they  become  acquainted  any  better  with 
me ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  I  possess 
very  little  authority  over  them.  li^  however, 
I  Bad  thirty  pretors,  or  judges  of  enroinal  jus- 
tice at  Pans.  I  should  soon  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  be  enabled  to  send 
tnem  to  this  place  or  to  tlurt,  according  to 
their  character,  or  the  exigency  of  circum- 
stances.* **— P.  224. 

Although  he  is  against  corporal  pun- 
ishment generally,  in  his  fleets  and 
armies,  except,  he  says,  ''in  actual 
serviqe,  and  m  presence  of  an  eaemy," 
rp.  231),  he  considers  that  such  sharp 
discipline  may  be  usefully  applied  in 
civil  cases;  and  he.  entertaus  the 
Council  with  the  story  of  an  Italiaa 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
having  proved  faithless^  as  he  calls  it* 
to  him,  and  declared  for  his  enemies, 
he  thus  turns  them  over  Xo  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  gen-d*armerie  1 

***l  degraded  the  inhabitants  by  taking 
from  them  the  tide  of  Italian  citizens,  and 
had  their  disgrace  engraved  on  a  marble  slab 
placed  at  the  gate  of  the  town.  An  officer  of 
thegen-d*armerie  was  then  put  in  command, 
with  orders  that  when  any  of  the  inhabitants 
incurred  the  penalty  of  imprisonmnent,  that 
punishment  should  be  commuted  for  a  ^certain 
number  of  stripes  after  the  manner  of  their 
friends  the  Austrians  1  And  I  had  reason  to 
know  that  the  effects  of  this  measure  were 
most  H8efiil.'"-P.  231. 
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Hk  thoughts  at  bottom  ran  always 
OD  war.  £ven  in  a  discuasioa  on  fu- 
nerals he  cannot  resist  a  military  allu- 
sion. "I  find,"  said  he,  "on  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  number  of  burials 
in  Paris,  t&at,  on  an  average,  fourteen 
thousand  persons  die  annually.  This 
is  a  prett^  battle  indeed  I  V*t8l  une 
heUe  oaiaiOe  !)'*  It  is  curious  to  hear 
Napoleon  speak  of  that  fearful  mea- 
sure to  whkn  he  owed  all  his  strength, 
and  perhaps,  essentially,  that  weakness 
which  enabled  his  enemies  to  crush 
him  at  last.  "^The  law  of  the  con. 
scription,"  said  he,  "is  of  all  laws 
the  roost  frightful  and  detestable  for 
individual  families  f  but  it  ensures  the 
secnrity  of  the  state  at  large.'*— P.262. 

The  chapter  on  the  finances  and 
taxes  is  most  instructive— but  we  must 
skip  it  too  for  want  of  room.  He 
divells  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  vast  army  in  France. 
The  following' morsel  of  balderdash  is 
so  very  characteristic  that»  as  we  read 
it^  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  Em- 
peror speaking  :— 

'**The  oondHbn  of  the  great  European 
family  of  nations  ia  not  anoh  as  may  be  con- 
akierad  beat  for  the  happinem  of  mankind  j 
bat  the  western  portion  of  it  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  aocommodatinjr  itaelf  to  the  eziat- 
ing  order  of  things.  The  Roman  empire^ 
nmier  Augustoa^  bM  not  one  qaaitep  so  many, 
soldiers  as  France  is  obliged  to  maintain. 
My  wish  is  to  secure  the  gcKtd  of  my  people^ 
ana  I  shall  not  allow  mjraelf  to  be  checkea  in 
tbat  course  by  the  murmurs  of  the  tax-payers. 
I  exist  for  posterity ;  and  as  it  is  necessary 
fov  France  tbat  immense  sums  shonld  be 
raised,  they  shall  beleTied  accordingly.  But 
my  object  m  thes»  measufe»  is  to  lay  »foun- 
dation  for  the  resources  of  my  successors,  so 
secure,  that  it  may  senre  them,  instead  of 
the  extraordinary  ways  and  nieana  which  I 
have  dfpnaed  for  myMlt'  "-P  27a 

The  short  chapter  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  amusing  enough,  and  we 
once  more  see  the  migjhty  monarch 
driven  into  a  fury  by  the  insults  lavish^ 
ed  upon  him  by  theEnglbh  papers,  or, 
as  our  author  expresses  it,  like  the  lion 
in  the  fable  stung  ta  madness  by  a 
swarm  of  gnats.  Owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  tuider  whicii  he  held 
the  government  during  the  busy  period 
known  by  the  name  of  the  *^  Hundred 
Days,'^  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  «•  But,"  says  M. 
Pelet,  ••  Napoleon  existing  in  fVance 
at  the  same  time  with  a  free  press, 
could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  Gkd- 


liver  in  Lilliput,  bound  down  by  a  mul- 
titttde  of  petty  cords,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  move  hand  or  foot"— 
P.«09. 

In  the  chapter  on  "the  CkMnrounes 
or  Townships,  we  find  him  appropria- 
ting, by  his  never-failing  resource,  a 
decree,  a  large  portion  of  the  munici- 
pal revenues  or  the  provinces;  and 
when  this  exaction  was  loudly  com- 
plained of,  on  the  score  that  no  tax 
could  be  levied  without  a  law  to  that  ef- 
fect, he  turned  round,  and  said  with  the 
crud  mockery  of  a  despot,  •*  You  are 
very  rlghl— this  is  not  a  tax  at  all— it 
is  merely  an  impost  established  by  a 
decree  •''^— *«  To-  use  such  an  argument 
as  this,'^  observes  M.  Pelet,  **  a  man 
must  not  only  be  the  master,  but  the 
absolute  master  of  those  he  addresses.^ 
—P.  811. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  tissue 
of  tyranny  and  selfishness,  we  come 
with  a  feelmg  of  relief  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  ^ht  matters  as  the  theatres 
of  Paris,  on  which  Napoleon  condo- 
scends  to  kgblatewith  all  imaginable 
solemnitqr*  The  op^a  was  manifestly 
his  favorite  house ;  and  considering  his 
Italian  descent,  this  was  not  surprising. 
"The  opera,"  exclaims  he,  ^'is  the 
verv  soul  of  Paris,  as  Paris  is  the  soul 
ai  f'rajQce !  It  costs  the  Government 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs  (or 
about  thirty  .two  thousand  pounos  sta- 
ling) annually,  but  it  is  an  establish- 
ment which  natters  the  national  van- 
ity, and  must  be  kept  up.  This  can 
easily  be  accomplished  without  laying 
on  any  new  tax ;  for  we  have  only  to- 
protect  the  opera  by  giving  it  certain 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
theatres."— P.  325. 

in  the  midst  of  his  minute  and  med- 
dling sort  of  legislation  for  the  theatres- 
he  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
ignoble  and  even  mischievous  nature 
of  his  interference.  At  least  so  we 
interpret  the  following  remarkable  ob* 
servations — 

"  'At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  care  in 
our  decree  about  these  matters  to  leave  nio«t 
ofthe  details  quite  loose  and  vague,  dwelling 
rather  upon  principles,  so  as  to  give  as  mora 
latitude  as  possible  to  the  dtisens  themselves. 
It  is  any  thing  but  a  kindness  to  show  too 
much  solicitude  about  them,  for  nothihg  w 
more  t3rrannical  than  a  ffovernment  which 
ailects  to  be  paternal'  (II  n'y  m  nen  de  st 
tjrranniqua  qu'unffouvemement  <pi  pr6teind 
•tre  patemel.">-P.  326» 
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We  wooder  whether  or  not  he  had  litarj  enthusiaan)  caaoot  coexist  with 

his  fi9ither4D.law'8  government  in  his  arbitrary  power, 

•eye  when  he  made  this  remark  !  Cer-  «  « Oo  every  fresh  oooamon,*  sighed  the 

tain  we  are  that  the  application  is  most  hsrsssed  Emperor,  *er  when  any  thing  is 

exact,  as  we  think  might  readily  be  to  be  done,  I  am  constantly  told  that  the 

shown,  had  we  time  and  space  to  di-  jadges  and  the  courts  require  to  be  stirred 

gress  upon  Austria.  ap  by  me.    Now,  surely,  the  machinery  of 

After  having  regulated  the  numbers  public  iostice  ©nght  u  go  on  of  itself,  even 

and  specific  duties  of  the  theatres  of  when  theGovemment  is  asleep !»»'—?.  332. 

Paris,  he  proceeds  to  decide  how  many  And  so  it  will,  when  pec^le  are  left  to 

shall  be  allowed  to  each  of  the  great  exert  their  energies  in  the  generous 

towns  of  the  empire ;  and  then,  a^n  spirit  of  freedom — never  when  all 

adverting  to  Paris,  and  the  choppmgs  their  thoughts  and  actions  are  regulat- 

and  changes  he  had  made  in  the  play-  ed  by  the  absolute  will  of  one  man. 

houses  there,  he  says,  justly  enough —  It  will  strike  every  one,  we  imagine, 

«' « I  do  not  conceive  the  government  on  reading  this  book,  that,  while  there 

oan  fairly  be  required  to  pay  any  thing  in  has  seldom  existed  an  individual  who 

the  shape  of  indemnity  for  the  theatres,  enjojred  such  extensive  opportunities 

which  are  to  be  suppressed  or  shifted  from  of  doine  good  as  Bonaparte,  so  no  one, 

one  place  to  another.     It  is  quite  enough,  probably,  ever  wasted  more  complete* 

I  think,  to  have  twelve  hundred  thousand  [y,  on  the  uses  of  selfishness,  those 


tencs  (jC50,000  sterling)  to  pay  annually 
for  the  support  of  the  stage  !  It  shall  not 
be  said  that  I  roend  the  people's  money  on 
mountebanks  (pour  des  histrions).  A  do. 
oree  will  be  sufficient  to  effect  all  these 
changes.'  »^— P.  327. 

This  curious  book  winds  up  whh 
a  remarkable  chapter  on  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  gambling-houses  of  Paris ; 
and  welament  to  observe  how  incffect- 


IS  means  which  fortune  had 
placed  in  his  hands.  M.  Pelet  is  evi- 
dently of  this  opinion,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  show : — 

**  At  the  period  when  Napeleon  came  to 
the  possession  of  power,  he  found  himself 
placMsd  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
]  ossible  to  establish  the  union  of  freedom 
with  the  monarchical  authority.  France,  in 
fact,  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  anarchy. 


ual  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  legislative    and  would  have  been  contented  with  a  very 


interference  have  proved  to  mitigate 
the  dreadful  ra^  for  play  which  satu- 
rates the  capital.  We  most  sincerely 
rejoice,  however,  to  learn  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  has  at  length  re- 
solved to  shake  off  the  intolerable  dis- 
grace ol  deriving  a  revenue  from  the 
proceeds  of  these  horrid  sinks  of  ini- 
quity, even  though,  as  we  too  much 
te&r,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Legislature, 
however  cordially  backed  by  the  exe^ 


reasonable  allowance  of  fireedom.  But,  ntf. 
fortunately,  that  is  always  the  predicament 
in  whidh  despotism  is  the  most  tempted  to 
establish  itself.  Napoleon,  accordingly,  did 
establish  a  despotism  ;  and,  in  the  dread  of 
having  to  oombat  republican  tendencies  at 
home,  he  carried  abroad  all  the  active  spirits 
of  the  nation,  and  precipitated  himself  into 
a  series  of  wars  and  conquests^which  could 
have  no  ether  end  but  a  fatal  catastrophe. 
Even  he  himself  was  possessed  with  the 
notion  that  he  could  found  nothing  perma. 


cutive,  will  be  unavailing  in  the  tasked  nent.     In  foU  council  he  exclaimed  one 


essentially  suppressing  the  gaming- 
tables of  Paris.  The  following  is  the 
last  of  the  numerous  notes  which  M.  Pe- 
let has  contributed  to  this  translation  :- 
<•  A  law  was  passed  last  year  (1836)  to 
put  down  the  gamMing.houses  of  Paris — to 
take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January,  1838. 
The  person  who  farmed  the  gambling, 
houses  paid  6  millions  franc8(jC240,000)an. 
nually  to  the  6evernment,which  portion  of 
the  revenue  has  ef  course  been  given  up.  P." 

We  close  our  extracts  with  a  short  lavished  by  some  people  on  this  great 
sentence,  which  forcibly  shows-^what,  adventurer  is  altogether  inconsistent 
indeed,  the  whole  volume  shows — the  with  those  feelings  which  an  honest 
withering  effects  of  despotism,  which,  inspection  of  the  truth,  as  it  comes  to 
when  long  exercised,  is  sure  to  destroy  us  authenticated  b^  the  noost  unex- 
the  self-acting  elasticitvof  action  which  ceptionable  authorities,  ought  to  in- 
forms the  vital  principle  in  the  institu-  spire  in  the  mind  of  every  well-wisher 
tions  of  a  free  cotmtiy.but  which  (ex-  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  genuine  free- 
cept,  perhapsyinthe  single  case  of  mi.  dom*  and  practical  good  govemmeat 


day — 

•«  *  All  this  will  last  as  long  as  I  hold 
out,  but  when  I  am  gone,  my  son  may  call 
himself  a  lucky  fellow  if  he  has  a  couple  of 
thousands  a.year.'  "—P.  17. 

We  bear  Napoleon  no  ilUwill,  Hea- 
ven knows ;  and  as  M'e  have  here  exte- 
nuated nothing,  so  we  have  set  down 
nought  in  malice.  But  we  certainly  do 
feel  rather  anxious  to  show  that  the 
admiration  which  is  still  heedlessly 
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FRAGMENTS  FBOV  THE  HISTOBT  OF  JOHN  BULL* 

Pabt  IL 

Chaptbb  I. 

OF  THB  FIOHT  ABOUT  THB  ABM-CHAIB  IN  THE  SSBVANTS'   HALL. 


While  John  was  shaking  hands  in 
this  fashion  with  Arthur  and  Pobb^, 
and  blessing  his  stars  that  he  had  rid 
the  house  of  Sheepface  and  his  breth- 
ren, I  leave  you  to  guess  what  wry 
&ces  these  sentry  were  making  as 
they  marched  down  the  avenue  and 
out  of  the  gate,  casting  many  a  long- 
ing eye  at  the  buttery  as  they  pa^ 
and  thinking  how  long  it  might  be  be- 
fore they  clapt  their  legs  under  John's 
wainscot  aeain.  When  the  sate  was 
fairly  shut  behind  them,  and  they  had 
got  out  into  the  village-green,  the  vil- 
lagers came  flocking  about  them,  won- 
dering what  brought  them  there  in  a 
body,  and  why  toey  looked  so  wo- 
begone  and  discomfited.  Whereupon 
Sheepface,  observing  Obadiah,  the  dis- 
senting minister,  Dan^  and  Tipperar^, 
and  Radical  Dick,  and  many  of  his 
friends  amonK  the  crowd,  got  straight- 
Way  into  a  dung-cart,  and  beean  to 
haran^  them  upon  the  cruel  way 
in  which  they  had  been  treated. — 
"'TwasnV'  lie  said,  "that  John 
hadn't  a  right  to  dismiss  his  servants, 
as  any  other  Muire  might;  but  to 
turn  them  out  of  doors  between  terms, 
and  without  even  a  month's  warning, 
was  a  niggardly  shame,  and  what  had 
never  happened  before  in  the  Bull  fa- 
mily, even  in  the  time  of  John's  father, 
who  was  pretty  peremptorjr  and  short- 
winded  in  his  dealings  with  his  ser- 
vants; and  then  not  a  farthing  of 
board-wages  allowed  them  while  Qxey 
were  seeking  another  place!  Why, 
at  this  rate,  who  would  take  service ! 
For  his  part,  he  cared  not  a  brass  far- 
thing for  the  place ;  he  had  always 
had  more  kicks  than  halfpence  in  it, 
God  knows !  and  more  dirty  work  to 
do  than  he  could  well  manage.  It 
was  the  bad  example  he  thought  of. 
Besides  that,  he  pitied  poor  Johnny, 
who  had  a  young  wife  and  a  large  ra- 
mily  to  provide  K>r,  and  who  was  real- 
ly not  fit  for  hard  work  at  his  years. 
So  he  trusted  thej  would  make  John 
feel  his  mistake,  by  never  giving  the 
new  bookkeeper  a  moment's  rest ;  and 


if  he  dismissed  the  present  servantSr 
as  he  was  likely  to  do,  then  to  fill  the 
house  with  a  set  worse  than  the  fintr 
who  were  to  do  nothing  but  thwart 
him  in  every  manner  of  way — to  answer 
him  at  cross-purposes — when  he  asked 
for  one  thing  to  hand  bfm  another — 
if  he  called  for  an  English  beef>stcak, 
for  instance,  to  set  before  him  an  Irish 
stew,  which  he  detested— if  he  wished 
to  comfort  his  heart  with  a  drqp  of 
Bishop,  to  fill  the  tankard,  as  if  by 
mistaKe,  with  Dublin  porter ;  and  in 
short,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  make 
the  house  too  hot  for  him,  so  as  to 
make  him  throw  up  his  place  of  his 
own  accord.  Some  good-natured 
bumpkins  amone  the  crowd  thought 
this  rather  hard  dealing,  and  propo^ 
giving  the  new  comer  a  fair  trial,  for 
they  had  never  found  any  great  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
whether  Arthur,  Gaffer  Gray,  or 
Sheepface  had  the  books,  and  they 
thought  it  likely  they  would  be  just  as 
well  off  under  Bobby  as  any  other. 
But  no  sooner  was  this  sp^oken  of  than 
Dan^  threw  his  shillelah  with  a  flourish 
into  the  air,  and  Radical  Dick  and 
Tipperary  bellowed  out  that  that  was 
all  gammon ;  while  Obadiah,  with  a 
pious  snufile,  observed,  tiiat  the  safe 
course  would  be  that  which  was  usually 
followed  at  Jedburgh,  to  hang  him 
first,  and  try  him  afterwards.  So  right 
or  wrong,  they  determined  to  have 
him  out. 

Thoueh  Bobby  had  taken  the  books 
at  poor  John's  request— seeing  him  hi 
such  a  quandary  whh  his  former  stew- 
ard, he  saw  very  well  that  thmgs  were 
not  likely  to  move  on  smoothly,  and 
indeed  had  all  along  great  doubts 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  keep  his 
place  till  next  term.  However,  he 
determined  to  put  the  best  face  upon 
the  matter  he  could,  and  set  to  mik 
as  boldly  as  if  he  had  taken  a  lease  of 
the  situation  for  life.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  send  the  former  servants 
about  their  business,  for  being  all  hand 
and  glove  with  the  last  stewwl,  and  a 
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damned  aoroly  set  besides,  there  was 
no  chance  of  peace  and  quietness  while 
they  remained  there.  The  worst  of  it 
was,  that  though  John  could  dismiss 
the  old  servants  when  he  pleased,  he 
could  not  fill  their  places  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  fbr  by  old  custom  the  tenantry 
themselves  chose  the  under  servants, 
and  very  jealous  they  were,  if  they 
thought  John  or  the  upper  servants 
had  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  So 
on  this  occasion,  though  a  good  many 
hcHiest  fellows,  chiefly  from  the  coun- 
try, were  sent  up  in  place  of  the  dis- 
carded servants,  yet  a  consumed  num- 
ber of  the  old  tag-rag-and-bobtail 
found  their  way  back  into  the  house, 
more  desperate  and  devilishly  inclined 
than  ever ;  so  that  though  Bobby  knew 
that  he  bad  now  a  laree  and  stout  party 
in  the  hall  at  bis  back,  he  really  could 
not  foresee  what  the  result  might  be 
in  case  of  a  scuffle. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  oc- 
cadon  to  find  that,  if  he  had  calculated 
on  getting  the  upperhand  in  the  ser- 
vant's luul,  he  hsd  reckoned  without 
his  host  'Twas  a  very  simple  matter 
indeed :— only  who  should  sit  in  the 
old  arm-chair  at  the  head  of  the  table 
— ^but  it  showed  all  the  more  plainly 
whidi  way  the  wind  sat,  and  what  he 
had  to  expect  when  he  came  to  closer 
quarters.  You  must  have  seen  alrea- 
dy that  there  were  a  great  many  odd 
rasfaions  in  this  old  rambling  manor- 
house  of  John's ;  the  meaning  of 
which  it  was  very  difficult  for  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  family 
to  make  out,  and  in  particular,  firom 
the  prodigious  number  of  servants  and 
hangers-on  about  the  hall  (not  always 
the  best  mannered  people  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  jrince  Dick's 
companions  nad  TOt  a  footing  in  the 
house,)  John  had  been  obliged  to  try 
all  ways  to  keep  up  any  thing  like 
decent  behaviour  among  them  when 
they  all  met  at  commons  in  the  hall. 
On<^  device  which  he  fell  upon  for  this 
purpose,  and  which,  whimsical  as  it 
seemed^  answered  the  end  better  than 
might  have  been  expected,  was  this : 
that  none  of  the  servants  should  call 
each  otheiby  their  own  names,  but  al- 
ways by  the  name  of  the  parish  they 
came  frojfn,  accompanied  bv  some  long 
ceremonious  circumbendibus,  in  the 
most  polite  terms,  so  that  whether  you 
were  asking  a  friend  to  take  a  glass  of 
ale  with  you,  or  telling  another  that  he 
lied  like  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  it 
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was  all  done  in  the  same  compliment, 
ary  strain.  The  stable-boy  was  *«  the 
honorable  the  hostler  from  Hogs 
Norton*'— a  sheriff's  officer  would  be 
addressed  as  *«tho  learned  bumbailiff 
from  the  Tower  Hamlets" — a  dis- 
charged soldier  as  <«the  gallant  Chel- 
sea pensioner  with  the  wooden  leg." 
If  any  one  uttered  a  downright  false- 
hood, though  the  whole  half  knew  it 
to  be  a  bouncer,  all  that  was  allowed 
to  be  said  was,  that  the  gentleman  la- 
bored under  a  misconception.  If  any- 
person  blustered  and  challenged  ano- 
ther to  a  bout  at  fistycuflb,  which,  as 
the  thing  was  attended  with  no  risk, 
hi^pened  every  now  and  then,  both 
were  bound  over  on  the  spot  to  keep 
the  peace,  or  sit  in  the  stocks,  to  cool 
their  courage,  if  they  could  not  find 
a  triend  to  bail  them.  Another  curious 
fashion  was  this,  that  after  calling  a 
man  all  manner  of  names,  you  had 
onlv  to  say  in  the  end  that  you  meant 
nothing  personal ;  and  that  although 
in  his  capacity  as  a  servant  of  John's, 
you  spit  upon  him  and  despised  him 
as  an  unredeemable  and  clespicable 
varlet,  yet  that  in  private  life  you  be- 
lieved him  to  be  every  thing  that  was 
amiable  and  respectaole ;  whereupon 
he  would  make  you  a  low  bow,  and 
say  that  he  was  proud  ci  having  made 
your  acquaintance. 

Now,  as  there  had  grown  up  by 
degrees  so  many  of  these  strange 
usages  in  John's  house,  and  the  ser- 
vants were  constantly  changing,  they 
had  found  it  convenient  for  a  good 
many  years  past  to  have  an  old  ser- 
vant, who  haa  been  long  in  the  house, 
and  was  acquainted  with  its  ways,  to 
take  the  arm-chair  at  the  top  of  the 
table,  so  as  to  interfere  and  call  out 
order  when  he  saw  any  of  them  pour- 
ing their  liquor  into  their  neighDor's 
pocket,  rapping  out  an  oath,  crowing 
tike  cocks,  or  otherwise  interrupt- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  evening. 
He  was  a  nice  old  gentleman,  in  a 
Welsh  wiff,  with  a  voice  like  the 
thorough  Diiss  of  an  organ,  and  so 
civil  and  polite  to  every  body  that 
he  generalnr  went  by  the  nick  name  of 
Manners.  He  had  now  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table  many  a  long  year ;  even 
when  John  changed  his  bookkeeper, 
Sfonners  kept  his  place,  for  AUsop  and 
Johnny  both  squeezed  him  into  the 
chair  as  he  was  making  some  excuses, 
and  said  his  equal  was  not  to  be  found 
far  and  near  through   the  country 
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round.  And  so,  up  to  this  day,  there 
he  bad  sat  with  a  good-humored  smile 
upon  his  face,  yawoin^  a  little,  no 
doubt,  occasionally,  but  listening  to  all 
the  prosing  that  went  on  in  the  hall ; 
having  a  good  word  for  every  body, 
and  now  and  then  bawling  out  order 
in  a  tone  that  made  oflfenders,  particu- 
larly if  they  were  new  comers,  quake 
with  fear. 

But  now  it  seems  Johnny  and  his 
friends  determining  to  spite  Bobby, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  a  friend  of 
Manners,  resolved  he  should  quit  his 
old  seat.  They  could  not  deny,  what 
indeed  they  had  sworn  to  before,  that 
no  man  knew  the  ways  of  John's  house 
like  him,  or  could  have  been  more  civil 
and  obliging  in  his  way.  But  they 
spread  about  a  story  (a  lie,  by  the 
way,)  that  somehow  or  other,  they 
could  not  tell  how,  he  had  had  a  hand 
in  advising  John  to  send  them  adrift 
and  take  his  old  servants  back.  *«  Be- 
sides," said  Hum,  **  though  he  be 
civil  enou^,  he  has  a  knack  of  turn- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  as  if 
taking  a  lunar  observation,  when  he 
does  not  wish  to  look  at  one;  and  more 
than  once  when  I  have  been  proposing 
a  toast,  he  has  pretended  to  hear  a 
noise  behind,  and  beean  bawling  out 
order  at  such  a  rate,  that  all  I  say  goes 
for  nothing."  All  these  stories,  though 
confpund^  lies,  did  poor  Manners  no 
little  damage.  So  finding  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  backed  by  a  majority  of 
the  servants,  Johnny  determined  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  chair  by  -main 
force,  and  to  put  in  the  Scotch  fac- 
tor who  had  kept  the  chequers  on 
North  Farm,  for  whom  he  had  long 


been  looking  for  some  snug  easy  post 
of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand  Bob- 
by, tliough  he  knew  very  well  that 
sooner  or  later  he  was  likely  to  come 
to  blows  with  Johnny  and  h»  party, 
never  dreamt,  after  the  way  they  had 
talked  of  Manners  before,  that  they 
would  be^in  by  turning  him  out  of  his 
old  seat  by  the  chimney  corner,  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  accustom- 
ed ;  so  that  on  the  afternoon  when  the 
new  servants  arrived,  down  he  came, 
expecting  no  disturbance.  Just  as  the 
dinner  bell  rang.  Manners  was  step- 
ping up  in  his  usual  way  to  the  arm- 
chair, thinking  no  harm,  when  all  at 
once  a  damnable  rush  was  made  from 
behind,  chiefly  by  Dan  and  Tipperary, 
and  he  was  sent  heels  over  bead  upon 
the  floor,  calling  out  order  the  whole 
time ;  when,  after  some  time,  he  made 
his  way  from  under  the  table,  and  |ot 
up,  he  found  that  he  had  lost  his  wig ; 
so,  in  considerable  confusion,  he  tried 
to  make  his  way  towards  the  arm- 
chair, but,  on  reaching  it,  what  should 
he  see  but  the  Scotchman  squatted  in 
the  seat,  attired  in  the  very  wig  whkh 
had  been  puUed  off  his  head,  with  an 
infernal  grin  upon  his  countenance^ 
calling  out  order  in  a  tone  as  like  his 
own  as  possible,  and  with  as  much 
coolness  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  there 
for  years.  Poor  Manners  was  so  dki- 
comfited  by  this  apparition,  that  be 
left  the  room  forthwith,  never  to  enter 
it  again ;  for  John,  hearing  how  he 
had  been  used,  and  thinking  him  very 
much  of  a  gentleman,  sent  for  him  im- 
mediately, and  gave  him  a  place  at 
odce  among  the  upper  servants. 


Chapter  IT. 


HOW  BOBBT  GAVE  VT  HIS  PLACE  WHEN  PATBICK's  BILL  WAS  PROTESTED. 


It  was  plain  to  Bobby,  from  this 
^  bad  beginning,  that  he  would  have  but 
a  dog's  life  of  it  while  he  continued 
steward ;  for  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  tenantry  on  John's  own  estate 
were  with  him,  a  pestilent  maiority  of 
those  from  North  Farm,  and  almost 
every  mother's  son  from  Westacrcs 
beyond  the  pond,  headed  by  Dan,  were 
against  him.  Dan,  who,  you  will  re- 
collect, had  got  into  the  house  at  first 
as  a  scullion,  had  now,  from  one  thing 
to  another,  become  a  very  devil  incar- 
nate for  pride  and  insolence,  and  was 


a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every  one  who 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He 
was  generally  seen  marching  about  the 

§  rounds  at  the  head  of  about  fifty 
lackguards,  whom  he  called  his  Tau, 
and  whom  he  had  taught  to  imitate 
every  thing  he  said  and  did,  so  that 
he  had  but  to  flourish  his  cudjel,  and 
up  went  ail  their  shillelahs  in  the  air 
as  if  they  had  been  moved  by  steam. 
Johnny  had  no  liking  to  him — indeed 
I  know  not  who  had — and  Dan  had  as 
little  liking  to  him;  but  as  Dan  knew 
very  well  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
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mining  his  ends  except  by  keeping 
Bobby  out,  he  was  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  keep  Johnny  in  when- 
ever  he  felt  himself  at  a  nonplus.  If 
Johnny  whistled  for  assistance,  down 
Dan  would  come  with  his  poise  comi* 
tcUu8  at  his  back,  and  by  main  force 
clap  a  gag  into  the  servants'  mouths. 
You  may  suppose  all  this  time  he  did 
not  scruple  to  let  Johnny  and  his 
friends  know  that  he  had  them  at  his 
mercy ;  he  made  no  bones  of  telling 
them  he  could  show  the  door  any  day 
he  pleased,  and  would  do  so  the  mo- 
ment they  became  restive ;  and  that, 
aome  day  or  other,  he  was  determined 
to  dock  the  entail  of  the  west-country 
estate,  and  set  up  as  squire  for  him- 
self;  nay,  it  was  even  said  that  he 
had  admmistered  Hiore  than  one  eood 
kicking  to  Johnny  in  private,  which 
I  believe^  as  he  was  seen  to  walk 
about  very  uneasily,  and  wince  a 
good  deal  for  some  days  after  one 
of  these  occasions,  ^n  order  to  keep 
vp  this  gang,  which  could  not  be  done 
tot  at  some  expense,  Dan  resorted 
to  various  schemes.  Sometimes  he 
would  place  his  hat  by  the  side  of  the 
kigh  road  near  the  park-gate,  with  a 
skml-aiid-cross-bones  above  it,  and 
sitting  down  beside  it,  with  a  blunder- 
buss in  his  hand,  and  a  bland  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  he  would  ex^ 
claim,  ^  Good  friends !  sweet  friends ! 
some  charity  for  the  love  of  God  and 
all  the  saints ! "  If  he  saw  the  pass- 
enger hesitating  or  buttoning  up  his 
breeches^pockeU  he  would  add,  **  No 
compulsion  in  the  world !  This  is  li- 
berty-hsdl— -every  man  is  free  to  con- 
tribute or  not  as  he  likes-*only,  my 
dear  sir,  make  your  will  presently,  for 
I've  astrcmg  notion  you'll  never  reach 
home  alive— and  no  mistake ! "  And, 
to  be  sure,  if  you  glanced  your  eye 
idong  the  bushes,  there  you  would 
catch  a  sight  of  a  dozen  ruffians  lurk- 
ing in  readineds  to  slit  your  weasand 
if  you  passed  without  dropping  a  ten- 
penny  mto  the  hat ;  and  so  folks  were , 
glad  to  save  their  throats  at  the  expense 
of  their  pockets.  Another  plan  which 
he  had  for  raisin|  the  wind  was  that 
of  selling  places  m  John's  household. 
He  set  up  a  sort  of  register-office  for 
servants,  and  undertook  to  procure 
any  man,  who  would  put  a  guinea  or 
two  into  his  hand,  a  place  in  the  fa- 
mily on  the  shortest  notice.  How 
much  he  pocketed  in  this  way  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  he  pretended 


that  all  the  money  he  ^ot  went  to  pay 
other  people  who  had  something  to 
say  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  was  a 
loser  by  the  concern.  Being  as  deep 
as  the  devil,  there  was  no  finding  him 
out;  so  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
one  of  the  servants  charged  him  with 
having  pocketed  a  five-pound  notet 
on  pretext  6f  procuring  a  situation  for 
a  sheriff's  officer,  named  Raffle,  and 
got  John  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
Dan  so  mystified  tho  matter,  by  cross 
entries  in  his  books,  bills,  accounts 
for  drink-money,  and  so  forth,  that 
they  6ould  not  trace  what  had  become 
of  the  five-pound  note,  and  his  accuser 
was  only  laughed  at,  and  called  fool- 
hardy for  his  pains. 

Now  Dan,  as  you  well  know,  was 
a  close  ally  of  the  old  upsetting 
Priest  Peter,  and  had  long  hated 
Patrick  Martin's  brother;  all  the 
more  so  that  his  schemes  for  robbing 
the  rectory  had  been  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  upper  servants,  after  the 
sham-fight  between  him  and  Allsop. 
Though  he  had  been  disappointed  at 
the  time  in  this  knaverjr,  he  had  al- 
ways cast  a  sheep's  eye  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  never  doubted  but  that 
some  day  or  other  he  would  be 
able  to  ia^  hands  on  the  church 
plate,  in  which  Peter  and  he  were  to 
go  snacks  if  he  succeeded.  In  the 
meantime  he  contrived,  by  the  aid  of 
his  gang,  to  make  Patrick's  life  a  bur* 
den  to  him.  He  could  scatcely  stir 
beyond  the  parsonage  door  without 
fear  of  his  life — ^his  poultry  wera 
stolen,  not  a  parishioner  daredf  to  pay 
him  tithe — if  he  distrained  their  cattle 
nobody  would  buy  them^troops  of 
drunken  wretches  would  come  dancing 
round  his  house  of  an  evening  with 
cudgels  in  their  hands,  singing  **  Meet 
me  by  moonlight  alone" — in  short, 
he  was  dying  by  inches  of  terror  and 
starvation.  Some  small  allowance,  as 
I  said,  had  been  doled  out  to  him  for 
a  time  from  John's  buttery,  but  'twas 
plain  this  could  not  go  on  much 
longer,  and  that  something  must  be 
done — as  every  body  was  agreed  that 
the  parishioners  should  not  continue 
to  pay  tithe  in  kind,  and  that  Patrick 
must  not  be  suffered  to  starve — ^to 
give  poor  Patrick  something  in  lieu  of 
Uiem.  This  Dan  well  knew  would  be 
brought  upon  the  carpet  forthwith, 
and  so  he  determined  to  be  before- 
hand with  Bobby.  And  the  plan  which 
he  and  Johnny  fell  upon  was  this: 
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Poor  Patrick  in  his  distress  had 
drawn  a  bill  upon  Bobby,  as  John's 
book-keeper,  in  part  payment  of  his 
arrears,  which  he  sent  to  him  with 
a  lamentable  epistle,  saying  he  hoped 
he  would  accept  it,  for  he  had  not  a 
farthing  in  the  world,  and  must  go  to 
prison  forthwith,  unless  it  was  dulv  ho- 
nored. No  sooner  did  Dan  and  Johnny 
learn  that  the  Bill  was  in  Bobby  ^i 
hands  for  acceptance,  than  down  they 
hurried  to  the  servant's  hall,— assur^ 
them  that  though  Patrick  was  ill 
enough  off  at  present,  yet  that  some 
forty  years  after  there  was  a  chance 
he  would  fall  heir  to  a  mint  <^  money, 
— and  so  persuaded  them  to  go  in  a 
body  and  teU  Bobby  that  they  would 
not  hear  of  his  accepting  Patrick's 
bill  unless  Patrick  could  at  the  same 
time  grant  a  poet-obit  over  all  he 
might  ever  come  to  possess,  for  a  sum 
to  build  a  new  chanty  school,  on  the 
Free  and  Easy  system,  to  be  taught 
by  Buckram.  And  to  be  sure,  when 
Bobby  came  down  stairs  with  the  bill 
in  his  hands,  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  open  his  mouth.  'Twas  in  vain 
that  he  reminded  them  that  Patrick 
was  starving  in  the  mean  time,  and 
that  the  money  was  justly  due ;  that 
he  showed  them  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  ever  having  a  fiirthing 
to  spare,  having  his  curates  to  pay  out 
of  his  income,  and  that  if  he  had,  they 
had  no  right  to  take  his  money  from 
him ;  that  there  was  no  kind  of  con- 
nection between  accepting  Patrick's 
draft  to  keep  him  out  of  prison,  and 
squeezing  a  sum  out  of  him  for  the 
Free  and  Easy  Charity  School, — 
which  John  was  quite  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  without  his  help :  and  that 
they  might,  in  the  mean  time,  accept 
the  bill,  arid  consider  the  other  part  of 
the  business  at  leisure.  Not  a  word 
would  they  hear:  whether  Patrick 
could  ever  have  the  money  or  not, 
they  said,  was  of  no  consequence;  if 


he  had  not,  then  so  much  Ae  worse 
for  the  school ;  if  he  had,  so  much 
the  better  for  both;  but  Dan  added 
significantly,  that  they  would  take  their 
chance ;  that  perhaps  some  of  the  cu- 
rates would  die  out  ere  lon^,  and  that 
if  Patrick  reduced  his  establishment, 
and  lived  within  proper  bounds,  he 
might  die  a  nch  man  after  all.  So 
although  John's  own  tenantry  in  ge- 
neral, who  saw  that  Martin  would  pro* 
bably  be  the  next  person  to  be  hauled 
over  the  coals,  stood  out  against  this 
injustice,  Johnny  and  Dan's  gang,  with 
some  of  the  Scotchman's  friends,  by 
dint  of  hooting  and  roaring,  prevailed ; 
they  would  not  look  at  the  bill»  but 
threw  it  over  the  table,  whence  Bobby 
picked  it  up,  and  returned  it  to  Patrick 
unaccepted,  and  with  a  marking  in 
the  corner,  **  No  effects." 

Bobby,  aAer  the  issue  of  this  m^or- 
tunate  business  of  Patrick's,  saw  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  remain  for  another 
day  in  the  stewardship ;  so  like  an  ho* 
nest  fellow,  as  he  was,  he  made  up  hii 
mind  at  once.  He  walked  up  stairs 
into  John's  room,  told  him  what  hsd 
happened,  and  gave  up  his  place ;  thn 
stepping  down  again  mto  tne  servaatir 
hall,  he  laid  the  keys  upon  the  table, 
and  told  Johnny  he  would  find  the 
hooks  and  accounts  all  ready  for  au- 
diting any  tune  he  liked.  Johnny  took 
them  witn  a  look  of  some  conuisioD, 
for,  bad  as  he  was,  he  could  not  bat 
feel  adiamed  of  his  company,  and  said 
he  had  no  doubt  it  was  all  right,  aad 
that  Bobby  had  acted  like  a  sphrited 
fellow  in  giving  up  his  place  as  he  did ; 
and,  in  fiict,  it  was  every  body's  feel- 
ing, except,  perhaps,  among  Dan^ 
gang ;  for  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
fetters  Bobby  received  from  the  ten- 
antry, through  the  penny^Msr,  all 
lauding  him  to  the  skies  vx  the  way 
he  had  managed  John's  OHitters,  whife 
he  had  been  steward,  and  wishing  hit 
successor  very  heartily  at  the  devil. 


chaptee  hi. 


HOW  TIFPERAKT  INSISTED  ON  HAVINO  HIS  CHDICB  OF  HIS  OWN  LIVE&T  ;  AND  HOW 
ZHST  FROrOSED  TO  FAT  MARTIN  OUT  OF  HIS  EIGHT-HAND  FOGKBI  FOR  WHAT 
THST  TOOK  OOT  OF  HIS  LEFT. 

JoHNNT  having  fairly  got  back  giving  Dan  and  his  brethren  any 
into  his  old  place,  was  not  long  in  Uiing  they  liked  to  ask  for.  Call- 
showing  that  he  knew  to  whom  all  ing  Dan  and  Obadiah,  and  the  leA 
this  was  owing,  and  that  he  was  vill-  about  him,  "Dan,"  said  he,  '^I  dare 
ing  to  compound  for  his  situation,  by  not  venture,  as  you  well  know»  to  pal 
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Toa  into  any  place  in  John's  house- 
hold, for,  between  ourselves,  your  cha- 
racter would  sarcely  suit ;  but  choose 
whom  you  will  as  manager  of  West- 
acres,  and  he  shall  be  at  your  beck  and 
call  in  all  things.  Tipperary  shall  be 
jnade  a  justice  of  peace,  if  you  wish  it ; 
Shillelah  shall  have  the  custody  of  the 
strongbox,  and  no  questions  asked; 
if  we  can't  just  put  Peter  at  once  into 
Prick's  Church,  we'll  do  nothing,  at 
least,  to  keep  a  stone  of  it  together — 
let  him  pay  ibr  his  repairs  as  he  best 
can ;  and  by  and  by,  as  you  observe, 
the  curates  may  die  out,  and  where's 
Ibe  need  of  rephicing  them?  'Tis  a 
«n  that  Peter,  whose  congregation  is 
six  times  as  large  as  Patrick's,  should 
■ot  have  some  of  Patrick's  half-empty 
churches  to  preach  in ;  but  fair  and 
•oftly  all  in  good  time."  Then  tum- 
iog  to  Obadiab,  he  condoled  with  him 
on  having  to  pay  tithe  to  l^fortin,  who, 
lie  hoped,  would  some  day  be  made  to 
disgorge  his  ill-gotten  gains ;  and,  in 
tiie  mean  time,  he  told  him,  by  way  of 
enconraicement,  that  he  was  determin- 
ed to  insist  on  Maria's  allowing  him 
(Obadiah)  to  be  buried  in  the  church- 
TBrd,  whenever  he  took  a  fancy  to  it. 
This,  as  you  may  imagine, however.was 
but  odd  comfott  to  Obadiah,  who  said 
he  bad  no  intention  of  troubling  Mar- 
tin  in  that  way  for  some  time,  and 
that  unless  something  more  substan- 
tial was  to  be  forthcoming,  he  did  not 
see  what  reason  he  had  to  trouble  him- 
self further  in  Johnny's  matters.  After 
a  time,  however,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  pacified,  and  agreed  to  have  pa- 
tience, on  the  understanding  that 
Johnny  was  privately  to  dp  all  in  his 
power  to  serve  his  turn ;  and  particu- 
larly that  he  should  set  his  face  against 
a  proposal  which  Martin  had  made  for 
the  addition  of  a  chapel  of  ease,  to  ac* 
commodate  the  parisnioners  who  had 
not  room  in  the  village  church.    And 

J'oo  shall  see,  by  and  by,  how  well 
ohnnv  kept  his  word. 

Well,  as  might  be  expected,  Dan 
had  now  the  sole  management  of 
Westacres,  for,  though  he  took  care 
to  keep  in  the  back  ground  himself, 
and  even  appeared  fbr  a  day  or  two 
to  cut  Johnny's  society,  he  contrived 
to  have  a  fellow  appointed  overseer, 
who  had  been  a  writer  of  puifs  for 
Warren's  Jet  Blacking,  and  a  dread- 
ful accident  maker  for  the  newspapers, 
and  who  was  entirely  under  his  com- 
nand;  while  his  assistant  Grizzle,  a  low 
47* 


comedy-actor  in  the  style  of  Listen  ha- 
ving no  mind  of  his  own,  was  ready  to 
de  whatever  longer  heads  might  require 
pf  him.  You  may  believe  Dan  now 
carried  matters  with  a  high  hand ;  he 
turned  out  without  mercy  every  tenant 
who  had  a  word  to  say  in  favor  of 
Patrick,  filling  their  places  with  the 
most  papistical,  gunpowder-plot  ad- 
herents of  Peter :  he  formed  a  penny- 
a-week  society  for  paying  the  lawyers* 
costs  whenever  a  parishioner  was  pro- 
secuted by  Patrick  tor  his  tithes; 
he  wa^layed  the  bailifl^  and  ducked 
them  in  the  horse-pond  if  tht  y  at- 
tempted to  carry  a  writ  into  execu- 
tion. On  one  occasion  he  pulled 
down  a  mason-lodge,  because  he  said, 
Patrick's  health  had  been  drunk  there 
with  three  times  three ;  on  another,  he 
made  the  overseer  come  down,  open 
the  jail  doors,  and  let  all  the  prisoners 
free,  though  among  them  there  were 
some  of  the  greatest  desperadoes  ia 
the  country.  As  he  never  allowed  the 
Justices  to  try  any  body  for  any  crime 
whatever,  he  boasted  very  much  that 
the  calendar  at  Westacres  was 
lighter  than  on  John's  own  property ; 
and  had  the  assurance  to  repeat  this 
in  John's  own  hall,  where  some  who 
knew  no  better  were  taken  in  by  the 
device,  till  Jack's  son,  the  Sergeant, 
let  out  the  truth  ;  and  though  Dan 
^ried  hard  to  put  him  down,  made  the 
whole  house  aware  of  his  knavery. 

And  now  Tipperary  who  began  to 
think  he  had  been  auiet  too  lon^  al- 
ready, burst  out  all  at  once  with  a 
strange  demand,  which  nonplussed 
John  not  a  little.  You  must  know 
that  some  time  before,  John  had  given 
his  servants,  both  on  North  Farm  and 
Bullock's  Hatch,  the  choice  of  their 
own  liveries ;  for  though  he  doubted 
much  if  they  would  be  gainers  by  the 
change,  yet  as  they  chose  to  make  a 
point  of  It,  he  did  not  think  the  matter 
worth  disputing ;  and  except  that  he 
insisted  upon  their  retaining  a  little  of 
the  old  lining,  he  gave  them  their  own 
way  in  other  matters.  And  accord- 
ingly, they  lost  no  time  in  arraying 
themselves  in  new  suits,  certainly  a 

good  deal  more  showy  than  the  old, 
ut  generally  made  up  of  the  strang- 
est patchwork,  bedizened  with  tinsel 
fiicings,  brass  buttons,  and  coppat 
lace  shoulder-knots,  in  which  party- 
colored  raiment,  and  with  boquets 
in  their  hands,  they  went  flaunting 
about,  believing  t^at  the  whole  world 
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was  admiring  them;  while  all  the 
time  the  tenantry  were  in  convulsions 
o£  faughter  at  their  awlcward  move- 
ments, and  looks  of  mock  dignity. 
Absurd,  however,  as  this  spectacle 
vms,  Tipperary  no  sooner  beheld  his 
fellow-servants  in  this  mountebank 
attire,  than  nothing  would  serve  him 
but  that  he  too  must  have  the  choice 
of  his  own  livery ;  and  so  set  on  by 
Dan,  and  clapped  on  the  back  by 
Johnny  and  Grizzle,  he  marched  one 
day  boldly  up  to  John,  and  demanded 
that  he  sliould  have  the  choice  of  his 
next  livery  for  himsel£  "  He  could  not 
see,"  he  said,  ^  why  he  should  be  worse 
off  than  other  servants ;  he  had  a  soul 
tp  be  saved  as  well  as  Jack  and  An- 
drew, and  a  livery  of  his  own  choice 
he  would  have,  or  he  would  know  the 
reason  why.  As  it  was,  Patrick  had 
supplied  the  liveries  for  many  a  year 
past,  and  had  had  it  all  his  own  way— 
and  confounded  rotten  stuff  he  had  im- 
posed upon  them— so  bad,  that  if  any 
money  was  put  into  the  pockets,  it 
^pp^  through,  and  was  never  seen 
again ;  that  ihe  liveries  were  always 
of  an  orange  tawny,  which  he  detested ; 
that  they  never  fitted,  but  pinched 
most  damnably  about  the  seat  of  ho- 
nor, and  were  so  tight  in  the  elbows 
that  he  could  not  handle  his  shillelah 
with  any  comfort  to  himself  or  satis- 
faction to  others.  It  might  be  all 
very  well  for  Derry  and  those  who 
were  of  Patrick's  congregation,  and 
trusted  him  to  wear  any  trash  he  might 
ffive  tbem  to  cover  their  nakedness; 
but  for  himself,  and  Shillelah,  and 
others,  who  never  went  to  church,  all 
he  could  say  was,  they  could  submit 
to  his  rogueries  no  longer."  John 
listened  to  this  long  harangiie  with 
ffreat  patience ;  told  him  he  ha^  not  the 
least  wish  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  his  fellows  if  it  could 
he  avoided ;  and  thinking  there  really 
might  be  something  in  wis  cconnlaint 
as  to  the  rotten  materials  and  bad 
make  of  Patrick's  liveries,  he  referred 
him  to  Johnny,  was  of  course,  having 
arranged  the  whole  business  with  him 
before,  lost  no  time  in  reporting  to 
John  that  he  was  clear  that  Tipperary 
had  been  horribly  abused,  and  that 
iie  supply  of  the  liveries  shoidd  be 
taken  at  once  out  of  Patrick's  hands, 
and  Tipperary  allowed  to  pleas^  him- 
self; by  buying  at  his  own  shop,  and 
covering  his  corporation  as  he  listed. 
But  here  the  upper  servants  thought 


it  high  time  to  interfere,  and  thoodi 
Sheepface  made  a  biitttering  speedit 
and  tried  to  persuade  them  that  Dan 
and  all  his  gang  would  be  upon  tbeir 
backs  imm^iately,  they  stood  firm  to 
their  point.    *^  it  may  lie  all  very  true 
as   you   say,"  they  observed,  when 
Johnny  came  up  to  them  with  an  eiti* 
mate  in  his  hand  for  the  new  liveries. 
'*  Patrick  may  have  furnished  a  bad 
article  now  and  then ;  and  if  so,  we 
don't  object  to  have  John's  custom  takan 
out  of  his  hands :  but  because  w«  take 
the  job  from  Patrick,  is  that  any  rea- 
son for  throwing  it  into  the  hands  of 
Peter?  fbr  one  sees  with  half  an  eje 
that  the  first  thing  Tipperary  will  do, 
if  he  be  left  to  himself,  will  be  to  hurry 
down  to  Peter's  old-dothe's-shop  m 
Pope's  Alley,  and  get  himself  dressed 
out  from  head  to  foot  in  scafletv  in 
imitation   of  Peter's  seryanfft  aher 
whose  livery  he  has  always  had  a  han- 
kering.   What  right  has  Tipperaiy 
to  insist  that  every  body  shall  wear 
scarlet,  any  more  than  berry  has  to 
insist  that  every  body  shall  wear  orange 
tawny  1    A  strange  way  roethlnks  to 
promote  peace  and  gdod-feUowriiip ! 
But  what  we'll  do  is  this :  John  aiiail 
take  the  choice  of  the  liveries  into  his 
own  hand ;  neither  Patrick  nor  Peter 
shall  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  mal. 
ter ;  and  instead  of  orange  or  scarlet, 
all  shall  be  dressed  alike  in  a  suit  of 
good  stout  aeryiceable  true  blue,  fitted 
to  every,  man's  shape,  and  well  se- 
cured about  the  pockets,  bnt  without 
shoulder-knots  or  furbelows,  or  sodi 
gewgaws,  which,  as  all  sensible  people 
know,  add  nothing  to  the  durability 
of  the  livery,  and  prodigiously  increase 
the  expense."    There  was  so  nnich 
reason  in  this,  that  even  Gaffer  Gray- 
could  not  but  admit  that  Johnny's  pro- 
posal was  out  of  the  question ;  but 
Ga£fer  (who  by  this  time  had  beran 
to   dote   a  little,  poor  man),  had  a 
crotchet  of  his  own  on  the  aubkct— 
which  was  this,  that  Patridi  oioiiid 
be  allowed  to  furnish  half  the  ooal* 
half  the  vest,  and   one  leg  of  the 
breeches,  of  oran|»  tawney  as  b^bre, 
while  Peter,  in  luce  manner,  sliQald 
f\irnish  the  correq[>onding  half  of  scar- 
let  plush  or   velveteen ;    that   eadi 
shold  employ  his   own    tailors  and 
journeymen,   and    that  John  afaoidd 
pay  for  both. 

One  of  the  servants  puzzled  poor 
€|affer  sadly  by  askisff  to  knonr  v1k> 
was  to  join  the  two  Mlvas 
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after  they  were  made ;  but,  in  fiict« 
Gaflbr's  prcMposal  was  received  with 
Hich  peak  or  laughter,  that  for  some 
time  It  was  impo^ble  to  hear  a  word 
that  was  said. 

After  silence  had  been  a  little  re- 
stored,  thej  told  Johnny  that  he  had 
heard  their  ultimatum  on  the  subject, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
make  matters  worse  under  pretext  of 
mending  them ;  so  that  if  Tipperary 
could  not  be  content  to  leave  the  choice 
of  hislivery  with  John  himself,  he  must 
even  20  on  in  his  old  way,  for  Peter 
should  have  no  finger  in  the  pie  any 
more  than  Patrick  himself.  So  Johnny 
returned  in  high  dudgeon,  and  walked 
down  stairs  into  the  servants'  hall, 
he  threw  down  the  tailor's  estimate 
upon  the  table,  swore  the  upper  ser- 
▼ants  were  a  set  of  bigoted  infatuated 
variets,  and  that  the  da^^  would  come 
when  they  would  repent  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  Tipperair  goes  vrith- 
out  his  livery;  and  tnough  most 
pec^le  are  agreed  that  his  present 
suit  is  worn  threadbare,  and  that 
John  would  be  a  far  better  judge  of 
what  would  suit  him  than  he  can  be 
himself,  ho  is  far  too  obstinate  to  yield, 
especially  as  Johnny  and  others  are 
eternally  dinning  in  his  ears  that  he 
has  been  cruelly  insulted  in  the  mat> 
ter  \A  the  scanet  doublet,  and  Jack 
«nd  Andrew  have  been  shamefully 
preferred  before  him.  Indeed,  is  is 
said  that  Johnny  still  intends  trying 
to  cram  this  job  in  favor  of  Peter  (for 
such  all  the  world  sees  it  is)  down  the 
throats  of  the  upper  servants,  and  has 
been  trying  hard  for  some  time  past 
to  get  up  a  row  as  usual  upon  the 
estiSe,  in  hopes  of  scaring  them  into 
compliance ;  but  for  my  part  I  don't 
thinK  they  are  the  gentry  Who  are 
likely  to  be  alarmed  oy  his  popguns 
and  penny  trumpets,  and  that  they 
will  send  him  about  his  business  as 
they  did  before. 

In  the  mean  time,  findinr  that  he 

can't  yet  swamp  Patrick  altogether, 

he  has  been  doin^  his  best  to  please 

Obadiah  by  robbmg  Martin.    It  was 

not  to  a  great  amount,  no  doubt,  this 

time,  but  it  showed  his  spite,  and  what 

he  might  be  expected  to  do  thereafter. 

»        Martin,  joix  must  know,  had  been  ac^ 

>        costomeo,  from  time  immemorial,  to 

r        collect  a  small  sum  annually  from 

each  of  his  parishioners,  for  noending 

'       tiM  diurch  spout,  or  tinkering  any 


crevioe  about  the  church  wall;  and  so 
small  was  the  quota  paid  by  each,  that 
even  Obadiah  himself,  though  he  did 
not  attend  the  church,  had  never 
thought  of  making  a  grievance  of  it« 
In  fact,  every  body  knew  that  Oba. 
diah  took  his  farm,  knowing  well  that 
this  trifle  was  payable  for  it,  and  that 
it  was  taken  into  consideration  in  fix- 
ing  his  rent.  But,  bein^  a  long-si^ht- 
ea  fellow,  and  perceiving  plamly 
enough  that  if  he  could  ^  quit  of 
this,  tithe  might  fdlow;  and  that 
when  he  once  got  in  the  sharp  end  of 
the  wedge,  the  head  and  shoulders 
might  be  made  to  follow,  he  set  to 
work,  and  gave  Johnny  no  rest  about 
this  intolerable  hardship,  as  he  calls 
it,ofpavingforthechurchspout,  which 
was  of  no  use  to  him,  or  patching 
up  the  church  wall,  where  he  never 
sat.  Now  Johnny  had  a  thousand 
times  before  said  that  Martin  had  an 
undoubted  right,  by  lone  usage,  to 
this  payment;  that  Obamah's  griev- 
ances in  that  quarter  had  not  a  Teg  to 
stand  upon.  Nay,  meeting  Martin  in 
the  street  shortly  before,  he  had  told 
him  that  he  would  stand  up  for  his 
rights:  and  that  if  ever  this  payment 
should  be  put  an  end  to,  to  please 
Obadiah,  it  should  be  made  up  to  Mar. 
tin,  out  of  John's  rents,  to  the  last  far- 
thing. **  Leave  me  alone,"  said  he, 
*^  111  devise  a  scheme  which  shall  sa- 
tisfy both  you  and  Obadiah."  So  Mar- 
tin, good  easy  man,  though  he  might 
have  known  him  better,  was  <}uite  at 
his  ease,  and  thought  himself  quite  safe 
in  Johnny's  hands.  Johnny  sent  for 
his  cash-keeper,  Surface;  and  shut- 
ting themselves  up  for  8ome  time  in  the 
office,  at  last  they  marched  out,  looking 
very  serious  and  important,  and  an- 
noundng,  with  nods  and  significant 
whipers,  that  they  had  a  great  scheme 
to  propose  next  day,  and  addng  Mar- 
tin to  meet  them  for  that  purpose  in 
the  hall.  Johnny,  in  particular,  dropt 
hints  that  never  was  such  an  admira- 
ble scheme  devised;  that  it  would 
make  all  men's  hearts  sing  for  lor; 
that  Surface  had  discovered  me  philo- 
sopher's stone,  and  had  found  out  a  plan 
by  which  Martin  and  Obadiah  might 
play  together  at  beg|;ar.my-neiKhm)r, 
ana  yet  both  rise  winners.  Well,  as 
you  may  suppose,  all  folks  were  eager 
to  hear  what  this  notable  scheme  was, 
and  Martin  among  the  rest  came  down 
in  such  high  spirits^  that  he  was 
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tempted  to  shake  hands  with  Obadiah,  better  iavestineiit  for  his  money,  and 
whom  he  met  in  the  lobby.  But  when  the  lender  may  have  it  left  longer  in 
the  nK>untain  came  to  be  delivered,  out  his  hands,  so  he  is  a  gainer  by  the 
came  the  most  pitiful  little  mouse  you  business  likewise."  Poor  Martini 
could  imagine.  For  what  think  jwx  disappointment  at  this  plan  of  corn- 
was  Surface's  plan  of  compensating  pensation  was  of  course  inexpressible. 
Blartin  for  the  deficiency  1  Why,  to  if  they  could  help  them  to  better  in- 
pay  him  out  of  his  right  hand  breeches  terest  for  his  money,  he  thought  they 
pocket  what  he  took  out  of  his  left !  were  bound  to  do  so ;  but  he  could  not 
**  It  is  very  true,"  said  he,  **  you  will  be  see  why  they  should  put  their  hands 
a  loser  to  the  tune  of  some  fifty  pounds  into  his  pocket  at  the  same  time  and 
or  so,  by  the  want  of  your  contribu-  help  themselves ;  and  so  he  told  them 
tions,  but  just  put  your  other  monies  in  plain  terms.  And  yet,  plain  as 
into  our  hands  (they  have  been  dam-  the  juggle  was,  Johnny  actually  got 
nably  ill  managed  hitherto  by  the  a  smafl  majority  of  the  servants  to 
by),  we'll  lend  them  out  at  a  better  rate  support  him  in  the  propasal  ,*  though 
of  interest  for  you,  so  that  on  the  from  all  I  can  see  at  present,  I  think 
whole  you  will  be  no  worse,  and  I  it  doubtful  if  he  will  venture  to  carry 
verily  believe  all  the  better  for  it  the  matter  farther;  and  not  at  all 
And  thus  Obadiab  gets  quit  of  his  doubtful  how  the  upper  servants  will 
troublesome  payments :  Martin  gets  a  deal  withit  if  he  does. 


SONNETS  BT  THX  SKETCHER. 
FHILOSOFHT. 

As  once  I  gazed  upon  a  shining  planet 
That  bore  the  glory  of  God  through  ether  blue, 
A  coxcomb  came  to  me,  and  forth  he  drew 
His  optic  tube,  as  he  would  nicely  scan  it, 
ScratchM  diagrams,  and  cross'd  heaven's  arch  to  span  it- 
Quoth  he,  **  our  ship  aerial 's  built  on  new 
Sure  principles  to  reach  the  stars."— "Then  who," 
Said  1,  ••  since  you  have  built  your  ship,  will  man  it  t" 
Answer  he  deign'd  not — ^but  in  speech  of  Babel 
Pour'd  out  his  scientific  jargon  voluble. 
Of  man,  and  hi«  mind's  power  incalculable. 
That  Nature,  Heaven  and  Earth,  were  problems  soluble — 
That  th'  universe  itself  was  made  with  tools; 
•«  Name  then,"  quoth  I,  ••  your  ship— the  ship  of  fools.*' 


FASHION  AND  TDCE. 

Thou  seemest.  Time,  on  an  ill  errand  bent, 
Knitinff  thy  aged  brows;  come  sit  thee  down^ 
If  not  thy  wrinkles,  thou  canst  smooth  thy  frown. 
And  well  I  know  thou  lovest  merriment— 
For  all  regret  thee,  gone  and  overspent 
Quoth  Time,  ••  I'm  Death's  purveyor,  and  thro'  town 
And  country  speed,  gathering  both  peer  and  clown, 
Mankmd's  worn  refuse,  for  his  greediment. 
Yet  still  he  cries  far  more,  and  oft  doth  rave 
For  carterer  Plague,  then  will  he  rarely  sup ; 
And  tho'  the  young  and  gentle  I  would  save, 
Fashion  so  tncks  old  beaux  and  beldames  up» 
With  fineries,  forc'd  gait,  and  mincing  tongue, 
I'm  sorely  vex'd  to  know  the  old  from  young." 
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The  sbcial  revolution  with  quicken- 
ing step  puraues  its  careery  gaining 
firom  each  concession,  extorted  from 
fear,  or  proffered  as  the  sordid  calcu- 
lations of  place  and  pay,  force  and 
Telocity,  ever  on  the  increase,  as  the 
impetuous  career  of  the  Alpine  ava* 
lanche  in  its  downward  course  is  ac- 
celerated co-equally  with  its  massy 
and  ever-gatherinff  proportions,  until 
it  precipitates  itself  upon  the  happy 
vale,  and  confounds  man  and  nature 
in  one  shapeless  wreck  of  death  and 
desolation.  Principles  and  institu- 
tioQS  are  dealt  with,  carved,  mangled, 
oar  overthrown,  with  lack  of  measure 
80  reckless  on  the  part  of  adininistra^ 
tofs,  and  with  hands  so  destructive  on 
that  of  legislators,  that  with  after  ages 
it  will  be  a  question  whether  asylums 
have  not  been  ransacked  both  fw 
members  of  Parliament  and  Ministeni 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  of  the  two  spe- 
cies of  insanity,  which  is  bert  (»dculat- 
ed  to  effect  the  down&lof  a  state^— the 
idiot  whO|halfmaliciously,half  stupid- 
ly, sets  the  house  on  fire,  or  the  stark- 
staring  maniac  who^  with  demoniacal 
laughter,  heaps  faggot  upon  flame. 
Changes  have  been  multiplied  until 
change  for  its  own  sake  alone  has  be- 
came the  craving  of  a  distempered  ap- 
petite. The  love  of  change  t<>4ay 
ferments  into  the  fever  of  revolution 
to-morrow,  and  we  laugh  to  scorn  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  of  whom 
Bacon  was  one,  who  bid  us  take  heed 
tiiat  it  be  **  the  necessity  which  pro- 
voke the  chani^e,  and  not  the  desire 
of  change  which  pret^ideth  the  re- 
formation.'* Politically,  as  physi(»d- 
ly,  one  member  of  the  body  cannot 
long  be  dneased,  without  affecting 
through  all  its  ramifications  the  whde 
system.  Occipital  excitement  and 
derangement  is  not  slow  to  communi- 
cate»  with  onrresponding  symptoms, 
to  the  central  organ  of  life,  and  the 
dispensing  recipient  of  the  vital  stcnre. 
The  action  of  the  heart  and  the  stom- 
ach, unnaturallv  stimulated,  induces 
a  deceptive  pletnora  and  an  accelerat- 
ed circulation  ci  the  blood,  whidi, 
with  its  customary  accompaniment  of 
boisterous  yet  uneasy  gaiety,  imposes 
for  some  time  as  the  rude  robustness 
of  health  and  the  natural  exuberance 
of  animal  spirits.  The  exhaustion 
and  levultton  consequent  arrive  and 


reveal  the  existence  and  the  causes  of 
the  malady,  but  inflammatory  tenden- 
cies are  then  only  the  more  {darming- 
ly  exhibited,  and  the  more  diflicult  to 
be  subdued,  from  the  physical  debili- 
ty and  prostrate  powers  of  the  pa- 
tient So  is  it  now  in  the  political 
world.  Material  prosperity  had  been 
advancing  with  sure  and  measured 
pace  up  to  the  period  when  politi- 
cal agitation  and  revolution  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  stagna- 
tion of  industry  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  consequently  in  Spain,  at- 
tendant upon  civil  war  and  national 
convulsions,  imparted  an  additional 
impetus  to  the  gisantic  and  produc- 
tive energies  of  &is  country.  The 
vacuum  of  supply  created  by  the 
tenpiporary  secession  of  those  nations 
firom  the  field  of  competition,  could 
only  be  supplied  from  hence;  but 
since  the  return  and  concurrence  of 
the  two  former,  we  have  been  so  fiur 
firdm  yielding  back  the  share  which 
devolved  tous  bv  fortuitous  incidents^ 
that  speculation  had  been  rashly  pudi- 
ed  beyond  all  legitimate  bouiuls,  and 
markets  have  only  the  more  been  in* 
undated.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
restless,  unsatisfied,  and  eager  aspira* 
tions  after  some  distant  and  undefinap* 
ble  El  Dorados,  mvstioally  shadowed 
out  in  ministerial  narangnes,  and  the 
in&tuated  pursuit  of  whicm  was  fimned 
into  flame  by  continuous  declamation 
about  Whig  prosperitT.  From  the 
comfortless  contemplatioD  and  the  tur- 
moil of  factimi,  selfishly  fomented  by 
the  Government  at  home,  the  indue* 
trial  interests  sought  refiige  and  coiw 
solatioQ  in  the  counteracting  influences 
of  commercial  enterpriseabroad.  From 
these  divers  and  oo-opentting  causes 
have  resulted  a  fury  of  evdtrading. 
Prices  have  been  in  excess— wealth, 
fictitious  and  illusory,  has  been  appa* 
rently  accumulated,  only  afterwards  to 
mock  the  grasp.  The  lurid  and  plague* 
fraught  glare  of  the  meteor,  misinter* 
preted  by  official  astronomers  for  the 
sun  of  nationid  aggrandisement,  is  now 
fost  overspreading  with  the  gloom  of 
the  cominff  tornado.  The  ttue  of  its 
mid'day  KU>ries  has  been  dulv  mn^  in 
lofty  strams  by  placemen  and  pension- 
ers in  Parliament  or  before  constitu- 
encies, and  zealously  commemorated 
in  a  venal  press;  to  the  London  Ga- 
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zette  is  now  consigned  the  task  of  enu- 
merating, with  pomp  lugubriou8»  the 
lengthening  tail  ot  its  parched-up  vic- 
tinM,  for  the  due  celebration  of  whose 
funeral  rites  a  weekly  supplemental 
sheet  is  found  indisi>en8able. 

Thus  a  commercial  crisis  is  in  pre- 
sence and  in  daily  development  to 
complicate  the  emoarrassments  and 
enhance  the  perils  of  the  social  strug- 
gle. The  cape  has  to  be  doubled,  at 
whose  headlands  opposing  tempests 
meet  and  howl  and  mingle  in  terrific 
confusion ;  where  counter-currents  and 
contending  seas  mix  and  mount  in 
foam  and  fury  to  the  heavens,  in  seem- 
ing  deadly  strife  for  mastery;  and 
wbere  all  these  elementary  horrors 
combine,  as  if  by  tacit  accord,  to  aessail 
and  euffulf  the  luckless  vessel  betrayed 
through  false  reckoning  into  the  vor- 
tex, with  stout  hearts  and  skilled 
hands  at  the  helm,  the  gjood  ship 
miffht  yet  ride  out  the  rasing  storm 
and  right  herself,  with  timbers  sound 
in  the  main,  and,  albeit  damaged  in 
rigging,  still  able  to  make  head- 
way under  easy  sail,  sporting  her 
royals,  and  flying  her  glorious  union- 
Jack.  But  at  this  moment  of  double 
peril,  with  a  majority  of  one,  and  the 
strongest  branch  of  the  legislature,  ap- 
plauamg  measures  which  threaten  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
state  with  utter  disorganization— one 
moiety  of  which,  consututing  a  faction 
apart*  confident,  if  not  commanding, 
does  not  scruple  to  avow  its  deter- 
mination of  pressing  to  a  final  and  ir- 
retrievable overthrow— and  when  the 
material  interests  (tf  the  empire  are  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  an  awfijd  crisis, 
the  results  of  which  no  man  can  fore- 
see, although  the  boldest  may  quail 
at  the  mere  contemplation ;— «it  such 
a  moment,  we  repeat*  despondency 
must  fill  the  mind  of  every  reflecting 
man  as  he  turns  his  regards  to  the 
centre  of  action,  and  takes  measure 
of  the  steersmen  in  charge.  The 
thoroughpaced  revolutioniiS,  indeed, 
derives  additional  boldness  from  the 
contemptuous  survey  of  the  pusillani- 
mity  ostensibly  arrayed  against  him, 
but  ever  receding  before  him;  his 
strongth  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
weakness  which  yields  ujpon  pressure ; 
accordingly,  republicanism  is  seen  to 
rear  its  brazen  front  with  greater  au- 
dacity each  succeeding  day,  and  dur- 
ing  tbe  present  session  of  the  Com- 
mons' House,  its  representatives  fear- 
lessly take  the  lead  in  debate,  at  one 


moment  proclaiming  ^  immingled  hor- 
ror of  tne  Irish,"  and  for  the  Pro- 
testant Church  at  large,  conduding 
with  a  howl  for  the  ref^  of  pie  Un- 
ion; at  another,  preaching  open  re- 
bellion to  the  Fmnco-Canadians,  or 
urging  our  brethren  of  Upper  Canada 
to  sbcuce  off  the  ^  baneful  domination 
of  the  mother  country  ;*•  and  ever  by 
speech  and  act  hallooing  on  to  organic 
change  and  the  work  of  destructioa; 
whilst  the  sworn  servants  of  the  King 
and  the  Constitution,  with  trembtiog 
or  treacherous  souls,  sit  listening  by, 
or  with  false  hearts  and  coward  lips, 
where  open  defiance  is  the  part  of 
duty  and  manhood,  seek  pitiniUy  to 
propitiate,  whilst  by  implication  they 
commit  themselves  to  participation  in 
the  qaoMi  treason*  with  deferential 
salaams  to  the  **  profound  and  com- 
prehensive reasonmg,'*  the  "  admirable 
and  luminous  speeches"  of  people  in- 
tellectually so  shallow,  and  politically 
so  worthless,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  inversion  of  the  natural 
order  of  society  could  have  raised 
them  to  the  surface  of  the  trooblouB 
stream  on  which  they  float,  and  wfaere^ 
side  by  side  almost  with  the  eenhis 
and  virtue  of  the  land,  the  irnoUe  re- 
fuse, amidst  the  caresses  of  depraved 
officieds,  may  well  be  tempted  in  self- 
satisfied  companionship  to  exclaim, 
•*  See  how  we  apples  swim  !*• 

No  more  heavy  curse  could  be  visit- 
ed on  a  nation  tlian,  with  revolution  in 
progress,  and  with  an  industrial  cnA 
imminent,  to  have  men  in  the  supreme 
direction  of  afiairs  mentally,  morally, 
physically  moreover,  incapable  of  ris- 
ing, not  above  only,  but  to  the  levd 
of  the  ciroumstances  which  surroond 
them.    We  have  a  Premier,  amiable, 
doubtless,  in  all  the  relations  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  a  lover  of  literature,  mil 
who,  in  the  best  of  his  bygone  days, 
exhibited  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  degree  of  talent  which  soars, 
not  bejrond  the  art  of  pleasing,  and 
provokes  not,  by  the  lofty  and  uncom- 
promising advocacy  of  principles^  or 
the  towering  pretensions  of  genius*  to 
conunand  ^ther  envy  or  hostility  in 
any  quarter.    A  life  of  luxurious  ease^ 
with  all  the  goods  of  fortune  in  pos- 
session, has  wasted  whatever  of  vigar 
might  once  have  been  his  in  the  bey- 
day  of  the  blood ;  contradiction  makes 
him  querulous,  but  it  te  not  in  bis 
nature-  to  be  energetic.    Too  high- 
minded,  if  not  too  conscientious,  to  join 
the  revolutiooary  pack*  whose   de- 
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signs,  neverlheless,  do  not  baffle  his 
penetration,  he  is  too  indolent  to  coun- 
terwork them— he  is  impotent  for  op- 
position.   We  may  take  him  at  his 
word,  that  to  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  of  Lichfield- House  between 
ex^fficials,  agitators,  and  republicans, 
he  was  no  party,  and  shunned  all  con- 
tact with  it.    We  nnay  believe  that  he 
leassumed  his  former  post,  pturtly  from 
pique  at  an  unceremonious,  too  ungra- 
cious, because,  on  his  part,  not  special- 
ly provoked    dismissal,   and  partly, 
also,  from  the  urgency  of  colleagues 
and  followers,  to  whom,  as  the  osten- 
sible leader  of  a  party,  he  may  &irly 
be  said  to  have  neen  bound  on  the 
punt  of  honor.    Lord  Melbourne  has 
no  family  exigencies  to  satisfy;  he 
is  not  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  a 
numerous  brood,  and  of  a  house  histor- 
ically voracious.    Hb  estate  is  ample 
and    unencumbered ;   he   is   without 
sons  whose  fame  or  advancenoent  he 
has  to  care  for.    Personally,  there- 
fore, from  sordid  imputations  he  may 
be  acquitted ;  of  great  personal  ambi- 
tion at  his  years,  and  with  his  habits, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  challen|;e  him 
strongly  in  tempestuous  days  like  the 
present,  however  the  seductions,  the 
love  of  power  and  patronage  in  other 
and  more  tranquil  seasons,  might  have 
tempted.     His  is  a  character   com- 
pounded  of  ne^tives.    There  is  no- 
thing about  him  positively  good  to 
command  respect,  or  great  to  admire, 
or  absolutely^  vicious  to  denounce — 
and  in  this  is  the  danger,  for  he  is  no 
more  than  the  slave  of  a  party,  of 
which  he  exhibits  as  the  leader,  whose 
necessities,  urgent  and  imperious,  he 
must  provide  for,  and  the  more  pro- 
nounced section  of  which  hold  him  in 
tutelage.    Too  inert  for  reflection,  he 
resigns  himself  to  the  dictation  of  col- 
leagues of  more  active  habits  and  de- 
termined mould,  but  whose  intellec- 
tual capacity  no  man  estimates  more 
truly,  or  holds  in  more  sovereign  con- 
tempt than  himself.     The  kmguage 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister in  one  House  ai^  unscrupulously 
repudiated  by  his  subordinates  in  the 
other,  and  he  condescends  to  propose 
measures,  of  the  motives  or  the  merits 
of  which  he  is  no  further  cognizant 
than  the  notes  of  instructions  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments for  their  vindication.     What 
better  instrument  can  the  revolutionist 
desire  than  a  Premier  buried  in  aris- 
tocratic sloth,  who  dreads  the  annoy. 


ance  of  thinking,  and  begs  only  not  to 
be  derange ! 

However  deficient  in  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  the  statesman.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne is  withal  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman—not contemptible  for  talents 
and  acquirements — personally  disin- 
terested— ^liberal-minded,  frank,  gene- 
rous and  sincere.  What  proportion 
of  this  praise  can  truly  be  accorded  to 
the  small  person  of  the  Abbey  (for 
small  in  every  sense  he  is),  by  whom 
he  is  bestridden  and  tormented  ? 
Lord  John  Russell  is  one  of  the 
younger  scions  of  a  &mily  great  alone 
by  territorial  possessions ;  which,  from 
the  dawn  obscure  of  its  rise  unto  this 
present  noontide  of  its  splendor,  has 
never  yet  gratefully  presented  the 
state,  as  some  e(}uivalent  for  transcen- 
dent value  received,  with  one  ofishoot 
whose  name  adorns,  or  is  worthy  to 
adorn  the  page  of  history— save  one. 
By  some  freak  of  nature  or  caprice  of 
womankind,  there  chances  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  but  even  Lord  Wu- 
liam  Russell  is  more  celebrated  for 
the  virtues  of  constancy,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  martyrdom,  than  for  com- 
manmng  powers  of  mind,  or  service 
of  high  national  import.  He  might 
indeed  have  been  gifted  in  the  one 
sense,  and  shorn  in  the  other — ^had 
fote  and  Ponery  permitted  the  de- 
velopment Otherwise  the  trophies 
emblazoned  of  the  house  of  Bedford^ 
must  be  sought,  not  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  the  pages  of 
Junius  and  Burke.  Of  Lord  John 
himself,  the  present  hero  of  our  pen, 
may  be  repeated  what  Burke  said  of 
one  of  his' progenitors, — "he  was 
swathed,  rocked,  and  dandled  into  a 
legislator."  Of  the  cunning  which 
alone  made,  and  still  remains  heredi- 
tary in  the  family,  he  is  the  very  type 
— the  •«  child  and  champion."  Cun- 
ning is  the  essence  of  small  minds,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  characteristic  of 
men  of  small  stature.  If  any  record 
could  exist  of  so  insignificant  a  i)er- 
sonage  as  the  Russell  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  first  of  the  known  name, 
and  the  man  who  slily  inveigled  out 
of  the  capricious  tyrant  the  spoils  of  a 
fallen  church,  in  some  of  those  fitful 
and  lavish  moments,  upon  which  he 
servilely  waited,  it  would  perhaps  be 
found  that  he  was  some  dwarfish  pimp 
to  royal  fantasy — ^for  popular  capvice 
there  was  then  none  worth  adminis- 
teruifi:  to.  The  family  tree  is  still 
notorious  f(nr  the  same  fruit— centuries 
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hare  not  sufficed  to  scour  the  taint 
from  the  blood, — the  passaKe  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  nnds  tne  children 
of  the  money-changers  of  the  Temple, 
money-changers  still.  The  descend- 
ant of  the  first  Russell,  faithful  to  the 
traditions  of  his  race,  has  ever  been, 
and  will  remain  a  waiter  upon  Provi- 
dence, and  a  timeserver  of  ascendency, 
until  the  day  fast  comine,  but  not 
foreseen — ^for  wisdom  onl^r  m  fore- 
sijehted  for  to-morrow— &e  tiny  optics 
of  cunning  pierce  not  beyond  the 
hour— when  tke  people  of  whom  he 
has  been  the  nioneer  to  level  the  way 
shall  decree  the  reassumption  of  na- 
tional domains,  with  which  his  minions 
were  so  prodigally  endowed  by  the 
reckless  despot— when  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  the  house  oi  Bedford  snail 
revert  to  their  former  and,  since  the 
revocation  of  poor  law  rights,  rightful 
owners.  Thus  Lord  John  laud^  the 
old  Constitution  with  all  its  blemishes 
80  long  as  it  was  popular,  but  when  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
land,  the  object  of  his  veneration  was 
pitileisly  abandoned  to  its  fate,  and  a 
new  one  concocted — ^he  bowed  the 
knee  before  Old  Sarum  first,  and  after 
broke  his  idol  in  pieces.  The  ancient 
Russell  forsook  tne  fallinp;  church  of 
his  age,  and  out  of  its  ruins  founded 
the  niture  dukedom ;  the  modern  pa- 
triot aids  likewise  to  undermine  what 
he  believes  the  falling  church  of  his 
day,  so  that  the  timelv  claim  of  grati- 
tude may  he  established  in  the  event 
of  scramble  or  remirtition  of  another 
wreck  hereafter.  For  the  petty  details 
of  intrigue  and  for  mischief  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Home  Office  seems 
gifted  with  capacity  just  sufficient,  and 
no  more.  The  grasp  of  his  mind  mav 
be  estimated  from  the  conclusion  sol- 
emnly meditated  in  his  closet,  and 
published  to  an  astonished  world,  that 
the  corruption  of  the  ancient  noblesse, 
and  their  devotion  to  the  refined  sen- 
sualities and  Heliogabalan  luxuries  of 
the  cutnne,  was  a  chief  cause  of  that 
mighty  outbreak,  the  first  French  Rev- 
olution. Bv  a  parity  of  lo^ic,  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  revolution  now 
working  here  under  the  pretext  of 
Reform,  are  not  attributable,  as  vul- 
garly believed,  to  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  Whif[  lust  of  power  and  plac^ 
but  to  the  epicurean  extravagances  of 
Crockford's  and  the  enervating  fot- 
agf^  wujfi6§  and  efUremkU  of  tnat 
prince  of  artistes.  Monsieur  Ude.  Of 
a  piece  with  this  profound  discovery, 


was  the  pitifid  exhibition  of  fright  and 
feebleness  on  the  introduction  and 
opening  dissection  of  his  misshapeii 
Reform  bantling,  wh^i  Lord  John 
fled  the  withering  sarcasm  of  oppo- 
nents, and  the  contemptuous  condo- 
lence of  friends,  in  the  Commons' 
House  in  dismay,  and  took  to  a  bed  of 
sickness  (as  is  yet  his  wont  when  dif- 
ficulties perplex,  and  his  faculties  aie 
bewildered),  devolving  upon  the  braw- 
ny  shoulders  of  Lord  Althorp,  the 
burden  of  defending  his  unsightly  cub, 
and  licking  it  into  shape.  As  a  speaker 
the  language  of  the  Secretary  corre- 
spends  with  the  commonplace  charac- 
ter of  his  intellect  He  never,  bj  any 
accident,  digresses  into  eloquence — his 
pedantic  pretension  of  manner  cannot 
disguiBe  the  poverty  of  ideas — he  is 
heavy  without  matter,  verbose  wiChowt 
logic,  difiuse  without  cleecmess,  pomp- 
ous without  elevation,  solenm  but  not 
inxpressive.  Imagination  he  has  none ; 
he  is  heard  rather  than  listened  to^ 
concludes  without  producing  convic- 
tion, and  but  tot  social  position  and 
official  station,  would  scarcely  be  tole- 
rated  beyond  a  colloquy  in  conunittes 
or  a  turnpike  bill  debate.  Such  is  the 
colleague  in  chief,  and  the  imptrium 
in  imperio  of  the  government  over 
which  Lord  Melbourne  presides  in 
appearance  but  not  in  reality.  Tke 
subaltern  leads  his  commander,  be- 
cause ever  cunninsly  a  march  in  ad- 
vance—his cry  is  always  en  avammm'- 
ehona^  and  following  freebooters  eager 
for  foray  and  spoil,  cluster  preferen- 
tially round  the  standard  that  floats  in 
the  van.  U^n  the  other  adjuncts  of 
the  cabinet,  it  were  profitless  to  waste 
words — they  are  but  the  makeshifts  of 
one,  and  the  cast-o£fe  of  another  party. 
There  is  but  one  whose  talents  soar 
above  mediocrity,  and  he  listlessly 
content  to  serve  where  roost  qualified 
to  command — ^Lord  Glendg  barters 
acknowledged  powers  for  a  lub  of  ease 
and  license  to  doze  away  an  official 
existence. 

The  attempt  were  bootless  to  can- 
vass or  classify  the  merits  or  pret^i- 
sions  of  the  Ultra-Radical  sectioo 
which  have  followed  in  the  wake^ 
and  now  head  and  hurry  the  march 
of  the  more  lagging  MinistxnialiBtB. 
Among  themselves  they  own  no  ddaC 
because  superior  mind  amongst  them 
there  is  none.  They  are  a  atwkmg 
exemplification  of  a  perfect  demoe- 
racy^n  ec^ualit^  of  capacities  witi^ 
a  certain  umty  df  action^  but  with  do 
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common   bond  of  conviction.     For 
there  are  amongst  them  republicans 
pure,  and  republicans  quastf  and  re- 
publicans  turn-about ;  men  who  hate 
the  hereditary  principle  in  King  and 
Lords— men  who  would  stop  short  of 
the  Monarch— men  who,  for  a  price, 
would  be  staunch  to  one  or  both.    All 
these  diverse  people  talk  now  and  then 
of  universal  suffrage  by  way  of  popu- 
larizing themselves ;  some  fisw  would 
sincerdy  go  the  length  of  household 
suffra^;   the  generality  prefer  the 
sovereignty  one   and   indivisible   of 
the  middle  classes,  could   they,  by 
sacrifices  of  consistency  and  principle, 
however   base,  acquire   their   confi- 
dence.   Of  these  various  fractions  of 
a  faction,  with  and  without  principle, 
Mr.  Joseph  liume  is  the  finished  lago. 
Now   he  distils   wormwood  into  the 
ears  of  the  credulous  and  impetuous 
Othello— anon,   makes    drunlr   with 
flattery  mine  "ancient" — and   next 
excites  the  easy  idiot  Roderigo.   Hon- 
est Joseph  sides  and  sails  with  all 
and  each — whoever  sinks,  his  bark, 
he  resolves,  shall  not  founder.  If  now 
he  swear  by  Lord  John,  to-morrow 
he  will  fasten  upon  Mr.  Gh*ote,  and 
the  next  day  proffer  his  adorations  to 
Sir  William,  or  go  the   whole  hog 
with  Carlile  himself.    Obtuse  of  in- 
tellect, in  a  ratio  con^mensurate  with 
his  powers  of  matchless  effrontery, 
Mr.  Hume  does  not  the  less  largely 
and  lengthily  deal  with  every  variety 
of  subject,  expounding  nonejl  because 
none  comprehending;^  the  sole  des- 
cription of  philosophy  in  which  he  is 
•  at  home  being  that  of  the  breeches 
pocket.    Accordingly,  no  man  ever 
besieged  the  public  offices  more  au- 
daciously, or  practised  among  them 
more  successfully.    From  a  commis- 
sionership  down  to  a  policeman — ^from 
contracts  in  grand  to  contracts  for  a 
hdf  share  in  the  supply  of  police 
clothing— no  place  or  job  to  be  made 
or  eiven  away  has  been  beyond  the 
aspiration,  or  beneath  the  notice,  or 
escaped  the  clutches  of  Joseph  Hume, 
Esq.,    M.P.    for    the    Metropolitan 
county,  or  Messrs.  Hume  and    Co., 
army-clothiers  and  police  tailors.    It 
was  so  in  the  times  of  Tory  ascend- 
ency»  let  it  be  said  with  shame — so 
it  is  even  now  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
Whiggery ;  we  could  quote  the  Very 
terms  of  scorn  and  loatnin^  in  which 
more  than  one  Whig  functionary  has 
rq;>robated  a  nuisance   which  they 
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cannot,  or  dare  not  abate.    But  tbe 
disinterested  patriot  is  never  liberal 
to  others,  without  an  eye  to  interest 
or  business.    The  suppliant  for  pa- 
tronage must  make  out  his  qualifi. 
cations;     he     must     show    creden- 
tials   of    Hume    clanship — a     bar 
sinister,   moral   or    heraldic,   count- 
ing for  nothing— or  his  rate-receipts 
and  testimonials  to  command  of  votes 
in  Middlesex  or  Aberdeen,  which  is 
the  ex.candidate's  pis  alkr,  or  oUier 
places  for  which  sit  his  creatures,  more 
mean  than  the  meanest  of  patrons,  as 
we  are  told  below  the  deeps  there  is 
a  deeper  still.  These  only  are  the  ster- 
ling coins  of  claim  and  merit  current 
at  the  Hume  Office ;  all  else  are  re- 
jected as  counterfeit    You  exclaim, 
as  well  you  may,  against  the  possible 
or  the  probable  of  such  cormorant  ra- 
pacity, ever  fed  and  still  hungering, 
because  you  see,  and  have  seen,  votes 
recorded  against  Whig  friends  and 
Tory  foes  indiscriminately,  and  read 
speeches,  so  fisur  as  words  go^  bitter 
aj^iust  both.    So  reasons  the  simpU- 
cHy  and  comnxm  s^nse  of  mankind ; 
the  fact  of  votes  and  speeches  is  there 
printed  and  published ;  but  of  votes, 
nnotions,  annoyance— iobbed,  compro- 
mised, or  stultified— there  is  and  can 
exist  no  tangible  record  or  glossary. 
The  late  Admiral  Harvey,  M.P.  for 
Essex,  used  to  answer  applications  of 
friendis  for  army  influence  with  the 
Government  of  the  day,  ••  If  you  want 
favor  at  the  Horse  Guards,  go  to  Sir 
Ronald  Ferguson."    The  name  of  Sir 
Ronald,  as  every  one  knows,  was  never 
seen  except  on  the  Whig  lists  of  oppo- 
sition.   One  must  be  behind  the  cur- 
tain to  comprehend  the  working  of 
the  machinery.    Inhere  are  two  sys- 
tems :  that  of  the  Tories  was  to  ne- 
glect and  spit  upon  their  friends— their 
opponents   they  delighted   to   honor 
and  reward.    The  Whigs  have  adopt- 
ed a  mezzo  termine^  and,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  better  calculated  if  not  more 
equitable   policy.     In   Ireland   they 
gorge  their  foes  to  repletion,  and  so 
silence  them ;  in  England,  rather  than 
postpone  the  claims  of  friends,  they 
manufhcture  places  express,  and  find 
sops  abundant  wherewithal  to  soothe 
the  cravings  of  importunate  croakers 
like  Mr.  Hume. 

In  contemplating  the  character  and 
judging  the  capacities  of  the  two  par- 
ties, one  of  which  wields  the  govern- 
ment, and  both  combined  constitute 
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the  parliamentarjr  majority  of  the 
Commons'  House,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  mind  should  not  be  carried  back 
to  those  phases  of  the  first  French  Rev- 
olution  whit^h  reflect  men  ami  things 
in  parallel  positions,  and  with  the  out- 
lines  of  parties  and  individual  charac- 
teristics not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the 
present  day  in  this  country.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  oTorthrow  of  Royalists 
and  Constitutionalists,  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  Gironde  and  the  Mount- 
ain were  banded  one  and  indivi- 
sible,  so  far  as  the  special  object  in 
view;  each  in  all  other  respects 
marching  under  its  distinctive  banner, 
and  urging  its  separate  theories.  In 
the  ranks  of  neither  body  were  to  be 
found  the  great  names  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  indisputabljT  the  ablest  as 
the  most  respectable  innovators  were 
those  of  the  Gironde.  Now,  an  im- 
partial scrutiny  must  satisfy  the  most 
partial  of  the  extraordinary  inferiority 
in  talents  and  acquirements  of  the 
Whigs  and  Whig-Radicals,  with 
scarceljT  an  exception,  to  the  Giron- 
dists,  with  whom  from  position  and 
circumstances  they  naturally  enter 
into  comparison.  Register  the  Min- 
isterial benches,  and  where  shall  we 
meet  with  the  brilliant  dnd  burnine 
eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the  more  cool 
and  subtle  reasoning  of  Brissot,  the 
philosophical  elevation  of  the  scientific 
Condor9et  %  These  were  men,  how- 
ever, not  distinguished  beyond  many, 
and  barely  above  a  large  proportion 
of  their  coUea^es  of  the  same  color 
of  opinion.  No  sane  person  would 
certainly  think  of  elevating  Lord  John 
Russell  to  the  unattainable  standard 
of  Brissot,  or  of  comparing  the  intel- 
lectual budget  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
with  that  of  Condor^et,  or  collating 
the  polished  diction,  exuberantly  over- 


laying paucity  of  matter,  of  Lord 
Glenelg,  with  the  **  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn  "  in  the 
orations  of  Vergniaud.  The  member 
who  nearest  approaches  to  a  Brisso- 
tin  by  the  qualities  of  his  mmd  and 
his  oratory  is  perhaps  Mr.  Grote,  if 
we  may  accept  his  recent  speech  upon 
the  Ballot  as  a  fair  specimen  of  bock. 
It  is  unquestionably  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  his  former  e£forts,  however 
false  its  conclusions,  and  none  the 
worse  for  the  absence  of  that  affected 
display  of  classical  reference  which 
on  a  former  occasion  subjected  him 
justly  to  the  imputation  of  an  ambitioi» 
pretension  to  scholarship  which  super- 
ficially only  he  could  possessi  inas- 
much as  he  had  evidently  misread  or 
misapprehended,  and  assuredly  mis- 
represented, his  authorities.  Mr. 
Grote  ranks,  however,  in  common  ac- 
ceptation, as  a  Radical  pure,  and  oer- 
tamly  not  as  a  Whig.  If  the  sectkn 
of  Radicals  pure,  or  philo8ophi<»i 
Radicals,  as  with  ludicrous  sdf-lauda- 
tion,  they  love  to  style  themselTes,  be 
weighed  against  the  men  of  the  Mount- 
ain, the  process  exhibits  the  like  re- 
sults. Tne  distance  is  almost  mea- 
sureless from  Barrdre,*  Robespierre, 
and  St  Just,  down  to  Boiler,  Hui»% 
and  Roebuck.  Beside  the  keen  wit, 
the  learning  and  fluency  of  Barr^re, 
the  powers  of  argumentation  of  Ro- 
bespierre,  and  the  rhetorical  ability  of 
St.  Just,  to  judge  only  by  what  re- 
mains of  them,  now  inefficient,  mar- 
rowless,  and  unreasoning  appear  the 
senatorial  performances  of  the  British 
trio^  who,  so  far  as  principles,  seem 
emulous  to  tread  in  their  footrt^w! 
When  these  principles  are  oooe 
triumphant— when  the  institutions  of 
the  state  and  the  altar  are  laid  pros- 
trate, and  the  Goddess  of  Reason  en- 


»  The  hoary  ravolutioDilt  still  lives— at  least  he  was  alive  and  made  bis  i 
Paris  after  the  Revolution  of  July.  Some  time  after  that  event,  he  was  found  out,  and  a 
large  party  invited  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  other  days  to  meet  faim.  Of  course  aH  the 
world  was  there  to  see  and  hear  one  of  the  great  monsters  of  the  Revoluuon.  The  lion  made 
all  the  fraia  of  the  conversation,  and  his  powers  of  wit  and  repartee  were  found  as  bii&nK 
as  ever.  One  of  the  oompany  present  was  M.  de  .  .  .,  himself  no  mean  profideot  in  revo- 
lutionary lore,  whose  fether,  a  Court  banker  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  guillotined  in  the  umes  of 
Robespierre.  Barrere,  as  president  of  the  Revolutionary  Tnbunal,  presided  at  the  execution 
and  as  usual,  seasoned  the  deed  of  blood  with  a  pun.  As  the  head  of  the  victim  was  haom 
severed  fh>m  the  body,  he  exclaimed  to  a  fhend,  m  allusion  to  the  money-dealinf  pursuits^ 
the  sufferer. '  c'est  baitre  de  la  monnaie ' — this  is  coining.  M.  de  .  .  .  the  son,  Eemir  asked» 
sttbsequentlv  to  the  party  alluded  to,  his  impression  of  Barrere^  ingenuously  and  anconoerBad- 
ly  answered— c'est  un  homme  extraordinaire,  mais  il  a  tne  mon  perel  *  Undoubtedly  i 
but  a  Franohman  bom  and  bred  to  revolutions,  oould  have  done  or  said  the  like. 
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throned,  monsters  will  not  long  be  zealous  in  upholding  the  law  than 

wmntine  to  carry  them  out  practically  those  who  have  ever  been  accustomed 

to  all  uieir  sanguinary  consequences  to  obey  with  cheerfulness,. and  most 

here  as  it   was   in    France— conse-  rarely  to  violate  it.  The  property  and 

quences  at  the  bare  reflection  upon  intelligent  classes  have  themselves  so 

tke  possibility  of  which,  those  deeply  deep  a  stake  in  the  conservation  of 

sinnmg^  but  still  we  hope  well-inten-  this  final  adjustment,  intact  from  in- 


tioned  Radicals,  must  start  with  horror 
and  affright.  Robespierre  himself, 
whose  capacity,  from  a  just  abhor- 
rence of  nis  atrocities,  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly underrated,  betrayed  no  in- 
dications originally  of  those  ferocious 
instincts  which  successful  ambition  and 
the  acquisition  of  j>ower  unlimited  sub- 
aequently  so  feartully  developed.  The 


vasion,  that  no  danger  need  be  appre^ 
bended,  provided  a  Government,  strong 
by  the  concentration  of  talent,  firm- 
ness, and  patriotism,  with  its  founda- 
tions based  on  such  a  rock,  existed  to 
represent  and  enforce  their  opinions 
and  resolves.  The  only  conspirators 
hitherto  declared  against  the  Refonn. 
Bill  are  to  be  found  among  its  authors 
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blood,  and  fell  almost  the  first  victims 
to  the  latent  carnivorous  propensities 
which  they  had  aroused  and  feasted. 

The  mediocrity  of  talent  in  the 
leaders  is  commonly  assigned  as  the 
first  cause  of  the  sanguinary  anarchy 
which  accompanied  the  march  of  the   regarded 


change  or  subvert  it  have  emanated^ 
from  those  who  most  loudly  demanded, 
and  most  solemnly  accepted  it,  as  sa- 
tisfaction in  full  or  all  demands.  But 
thore  can  be  no  question,  that  by  the 
working  classes,  it  is  far  Jfrom  being 
regard^  with  that  enthusiasm  with 


French  Revolution,  and  the  failure  of  which  on  its  appearance  it  was  hailed, 
the  republic  which  they  aimed  at  con-   under  the  prevalence  of  which,  and  of 
sCructmg  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  mo-   the  unparoonable  impostures  practised 
narehy.    The  mediocrities  here  being   upon  tnem  to  that  end,  those  physical 
more  signal  still,  the  revolution  can   demonstrations  were  resorted  to  \iHiich 
terminate  only  in  the  same  results  of  contributed  so  largely  to  decide  the 
deBtructioa    to    life    and    property,   fiercely  disputed  point  of  its  accepta- 
When  the  masses  become  agitated,   tion  by  the  Legislature.    Excitement 
feebleness  in  the  governing  power  is   over,  they  have  not  failed  to  discover, 
Ihe  sorest  symptom,  and  the  forerun-   that  under  the  old  Constitution,  ano- 
ser  of  violence  and  anarchy.    What   malous,  complex,  and  corrupt  in  parts 
M.  Chevalier  profoundly  and  philoso-   as  it  was<  they  still  enjoyed  a  voice 
phically  observes  of  France,  specially   ia  the  national  representation ;  that  if 
m  his  work  on  the  United  States,  may   the  mass  was  not  privileged,  compo^ 
be  usefblly  applied  here.     '^.Weak-   nent  portions  of  that  mass,  identical  in 
Dcss,"  says  he,  ••is  what  the  people   feelings,  opinions,  and  interests,  were. 
tolerate  least  in  their  rulers.     1%e   Freemen,  potwallopers,  and  those  who 
mediocrity  men  (hommes  medioeresy)   voted  in  right  of  a  smoke,  all  formed 
who  in  their  ridiculous   vanity  dare  part  of  the  operative  classes,  and  had 
an>ire  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  a  controlling  power  in  the  elections  of 
thirty-three  millions  ofmen,  and  who,   various  cities,  townsj  and  boroughs, 
once  invested,  degrade  power  to  their  Thus,  through  a  sort  of  delegation  of 
own  level,  and  auow  it  to  be  disman-   the  order,  the  people,  commonly  so 
tied,  would  they  not  deserve  to  be  ac-   called,  had  a  direct  and  influential  ac- 
cused of  conspiracy   a^nst  social   tion  upon  the  representation — a  dis- 
order, equally  with  frantic  revolution-   tinct,  and  no  mean  share  in  the  repre- 
ists  or  crazy  couhterrevolutionistsi  Do   sentative  body.    To  these  descriptions 
they  not  compromise  equally  one  and   of  electors,  a  life-lease  of  their  privi- 
the  other  the  publio  tranquillity — do   leges  was  secured  by  the  Conserva- 
tfiey  not  undermine  the  foundations  of  tives,  after  a  struggle,  under  the  Re- 
the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  coun-   form  Bill;  but,  in  most  cases,  their 
tryT"     Counter  revolutionists  there   force  is  swamped  already  by  the  over- 
are  none  here,  because  there  is  yet  no   whelming  numbers  of  the  ten-pound 
revolution  finely  accomplished  to  pro-   franchise  electors ;  the  body  is  waste- 
yoke  combination.     To  the  Reform   ing  away  annually  in  the  course  of 
Bill,  announced  by  Reformers  as  a   nature,  so  that  in  a  fbw  years  not  a 
«•  final  measure,"  the  great  Conserva-   vestige  of  rights  and  power  so  strictly 
five  body  has  long  yielded  an  unani-  popular  will  remain.    This  did  not, 
mous  adhesion,  and  none  are  more   at  the  time,  escape  the  penetration  of 
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Cobbett  and  Hunt,*  whose  remedy,^ 
indeed,  wa^  to  the  most  thoroughgoing 
eitent;  but  the  masses,  inflamed  to 
the  wildest  furv*  rushed  blindly  on 
under  other  and  more  artful  leaders, 
and  neither  bargained  to  retain  the 
powers  they  had,  nor  to  secure  an 
eouivalent  for  an  extension  of  them. 
The  freemen  mieht  be,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  were  doubtless  corrupt,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  ten-pounders  in 
the  smaller  communities  are  rapidly 
becoming,  and  will  become  within  a 
short  period.  Alarmed  even  at  the 
prospect  of  the  moral  or  physical 
agenc)r  which  the  people  non-entitled 
SQ^y  still  exert  over  the  qualified  elec- 
tors,  the  Reformers  are  notly  urging 
on  the  ballot,  with  the  more  special 
object  of  depriving  them  even  of  the 
shadow  of  control,  although  this  same 
**  moral''  apd  indirect  agency  was 
largely  insisted  upon,  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Reform,  by  its  sup- 
porters, as  one  of  its  most  unquestion- 
able and  desirable  results,  by  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  popular  influence,  and 
bringmg  it  more  directly  to  bear  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature. 
Mr.  Grote,  doubtless,  desire^  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  aristocratic  and 
county  influences  and  dictation,  and 
to  act  upon  the  relatieoa  a[  land- 
.  lord  and  tenant ;  but  he  deceives 
himself  wofuUy,  if  he  thinks  to 
throw  dust  in  the  ^es  of  the  pub- 
lic b^  this  pretext  alone  as  to  other 
ulterior  views,  nx>re  oopent  although 
less  salient.  He  would,  we  opine, 
have  no  disinclination  to  compromise 
with  aristocracy,  and  leave  the  coun- 
ties alone,  if  the  towns  might  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  ballot  Not  that  Mr. 
Grote  hates  the  aristocracy  less, 
but  that  he  dreads  the  workies  more. 
The  theories  of   Whig  and  Radical 

Sovemments,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
eveloped,  are  not  altogether  of  the 
most  popular  complexion,  nor,  as  they 
come  to  be  practically  applied,  do  they 
promise  to  improve  in  that  sense  upon 
further  acquaintance.  Anti-popular 
votes,  such  as  those  for  the  abolition 
of  the  old  Poor  Law,  that  palladium 
of  the  poor  man's  social  riehts,  and  for 
tfae  enactment  of  that  barefaced  impos- 
ture miscalled  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  are  not  calculated  to  curry 
&vor  with  those  who  are  both  insult- 


ed and  agrieved  thereby.  The  r^uni 
of  Radicals,  no  less  than  of  Whigs,  to 
Parliament  will  be  endangered,  unless 
the  popular  action  upon  the  electors 
be  neutralised  or  destroyed.  Tbe 
votes  of  the  ten-pounders,  whose 
pockets  are  spared  in  the  payment  of 
poor's  rates  are,  it  is  selfishly  calcu- 
lated, safe  and  sure  in  grateful  bohalf 
of  their  rate-saving  representativesv 
provided  that  through  the  process  of 
secret  voting  the  people  are  shut  out 
from  knowledge  or  interference  direct 
or  indirect  However  the  electors*  in 
their  own  case,  and  for  their  own  con- 
venience, may  relish  tips  guarantee 
for  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  a  more 
free  volition,  it  may  be  doubted  whe^ 
ther  they  will  be  so  readily  satisfied 
with  the  application  of  the  baUoi  to 
the  reflations  of  the  hoooraM* 
House  Itself;  whether  they  wiR  ooo- 
sent  that  the  votes  of  their  delegates 
shall  be  equally  unshackled  and 
shrouded  in  diarkness  quoad  those  who 
depute  them,  as  their  own  with  tbe 
ballot, would  be  quoad  the  nop4>riTi- 
leged  and  unrepresented  of  ^leir  coun* 
try  men.  For  m  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  despite  fine-drawn  and 
cob-web  distinctions,  it  is  a  simple  a£> 
fair  of  trusteeship,  in  the  one  express- 
edf  but  in  the  other  understood  only; 
the  powers  in  trust  with  which  ike 
ten-pounders  are  invested  by  the  na- 
tion, being  again,  and  by  virtueof  tiie 
trust-authorization,  committed  into 
fewer  and  more  selected  bandsi  with 
the  reservation  of  certain  obligatioos 
and  responsibilities,  direct  and  qiecial, 
from  repres^itatives  towards  the  con- 
stituencyi  but  firom  the  electors  to  the 
non-electors  implied  and  moral  onlj. 
With  the  ballot  once  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  the  mode  in  which  it  will 
work  ia  already  familiarized  to  us  by 
the  example  or  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  In  that  assembly  it  not 
unfrequently  occurs,  upon  a  (usputed 
popular  question,  that  on  the  first 
scrutiny,  which  is  by  a$ns  and  tef«, 
by  one  party  rising  and  the  other  re- 
maining seated,  or  open  voting,  tbe 
result  is  a  majority  on  tiie  popular 
side ;  but  on  the  demand  for  the  q>- 

Elication  of  the  ballot,  or  secr^  vste. 
y  which  the  publicity  of  the  mem- 
ber*s  opinion  is  avoided,  the  reverse 
takes  place;  the  majority,  swayed  bj 


•  Nor  we  believe  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  True  Sun  then,  but  of  tbe  Losdon  Mercury  now. 
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an  occult  influeDce,  be  it  royal  or  aris- 
r        tocratic,  it  may  be  in  the  exercise  of 
I        an  impartial  judgmeDt,  no  longer  co- 
^         erced  by  the  fear  of  public  odium,  is 
f         fouDd  to  be  arrayed  against  the  q^en 
vote  and  popular  deqislon.    To  this 
,        cofnplexion  the  ballot,  once  adopted 
I        for  toe  constituency,  will  come  at  last. 
J         The  argument,  if  worth  any  thing,  is 
I        irresistible  in  the  one  application  as 
,         the  other ;  the  representative  will  urge 
,         his  title  to  protection  against  the  elec- 
toral body,  on  the  indisputable  plea 
that  they  on  their  part  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  secured  from  the  popular 
jurisdiction,    hut  the  constituency  be- 
ware how  they  give  into  the  trap,  for 
if  the  robbery  of  the  remnant  of  popu- 
lar rights  be  countenanced  in  the  spi- 
rit of  encroachment  or  tyranny  oy 
them,  they  will  be  fleeced  in  returnyand 
their  own  arbitrary  inclinations  retri- 
butively  retorted  upon  them. 

What  valid  objection,  moreover,  can 
be  urged  against  extending  the  scope 
of  the  ballot  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  thus  withdrawing  that  body  from 
the  control  and  coercion  of  publicopin- 
ionl    The  House  of  Commons  is  a 
reflected  and  dependent  power  only ; 
but  the  Lords  represent  a  fixed,  here- 
ditary, and  independent  principle  per 
se  in  their  own  persons,  and  the  here- 
ditary principle  equally  resides  in  the 
property  qualification,  which  is  the 
basis  of'^the  electoral  right.    The  elec- 
tor may  be  disfranchi^  by  the  acci- 
dents of  life,  but  the  property  never ; 
so  the  peer  may  die,  but  the  peerage 
never,  save  by  default  of  heirs  in  the 
right  Iioe«    The  Commons  are  a  de- 
legation direct,  with  powers  as  to  per- 
sona  revocable    penodically.      The 
Lords  are  seized  of  power  in  their 
own  right  as  a  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  coeval  with  it^-the  constitu- 
«icy  is  a  delegation  permanent,  with 
Acuities  non-revocable.    The  two  lat- 
ter alone  are  legally,  that  is,  consti- 
tutionally irresponsive.    There  exists 
no  tribunal  to  which  they  are  amen- 
able, save  the  moral  force  of  public 
opinion.     The  Lords  politically,  as  nu- 
merically the  weaker,  as  against  Com- 
mons and  constituency,  and  therefore 
the  noore  exposed  to  lose  its  independ- 
ence of  action,  may  feasibly  urge  their 
stronger  pretensions  to  the  protection 
of  tlie  ballot ;  it  would  be  gross  in- 
joBtice  and  ofi^resBioa  to  invest  either 
Commons  or  constituency,  or  both, 
with  it  to  their  exctnsion.    If  conce- 
48* 


ded  to  the  Commons,  it  annuls  their  di- 
rect responsibility  to  the  constituency ; 
if  to  the  constituency  and  the  Lords, 
it  vitiates  the  agency,  slow,  indi- 
rect, but  irresistible,  of  public  opinion ; 
it  sweeps  away  the  last  relic  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  If  to  the  con- 
stituency alone,  it  clothes  a  class  apart 
with  all  the  awful  attributes  of  an  In- 
quisition  invisible  though  absolute. 
The  masses  are  enslaved  oy  a  despot, 
with  whom,  because  unseen,  they  can- 
not grapple — the  monarchy  is  under- 
mined by  a  hidden  foe^  whom  it  cannot 
counteract 

In  the  convulsion  forthcoming  of  the 
industrial  world,  to  aggravate  the 
perils  of  the  political  crisis,  what  Clain, 
we  ask,  has  the  Whig-Radical  Gro- 
vernment  to  the  confidence  or  the 
gratitude  of  the  masses,  who  will  be 
tne  chief  sufferers  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous complainants?  Let  them  an- 
swer it  with  the  Factory  Bill,  arid  the 
Workhouse  system,  and  the  Central 
Police  system  in  hand— for  no  one 
doubts  that  a  Central  Police  system 
was  already  concocted,  prim,  perfect, 
and  absolute  in  all  its  parts  before  the 
Board  of  Comniissioners  was  formed, 
or  one  single  leading  query  of  the 
trashy  circular  traced  in  ink.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  Factory  Bill  and  the 
Factory  system. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  recapitu- 
late any  portion  of  the  horrors  of  that 
system  unregulated  by  law.  There 
are  the  committees  of  1816, 1818,  and 
1819,  before  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  with  their  folios  of  appal- 
ling evidence  arrayed  in  judgment 
against  it.  The  Lords,  more  espe- 
cially, devoted  two  sessions  to  the 
duties  of  humanity.  There  is  also  the 
committee  of  the  Commons  in  1832, 
roost  reluctanU^  conceded  by  the 
Whi^  to  the  late  lamented  pnilan- 
thropist,  Mr.  Sadler,  as  the  former 
were  due  to  that  good  and  able*  man 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  un- 
tiring energies  of  that  eminent  bene- 
factor of  the  working  classes,  the  late 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Gould  of  Manchester. 
These  three  gentlemen  were  all  To- 
ries ;  for,  by  a  fatality  almost  incredi- 
ble,  we  never  hear  of  a  Whig  or  a 
philosophical  Radical  active  and  pro- 
minent in  works  of  beneyolence--de- 
yoting  unostentatiously  the  powers  of 
n^nd  and  body  to  soothe  the  miseries 
or  add  to  the  sum  of  comforts  of  those 
in  humble  life. 
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The  factory  system  passes  for  being 
the  creation  oif  modem  times— for  bav- 
ing  sprung  from  the  loins,  as  it  were,  of 
the  splendid  inventions  of  Arkwrigbt. 
The  mistalce  is  singular,  and  shows 
the  carelessness  or  the  want  of  re- 
search  in  writers  who  ha\*e  descant, 
ed  so  largely  upon  those  industrial 
interests  interwoven  with  it.  Neither 
M'Cullocb,  Dr.  Ure,  nor  Mr.  Baines, 
in  the  ir  several  publications  upon  the 
cotton  manufacture,  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Fac- 
tory System,  such  almost  as  we  have 
seen  it  in  years  past,  such  in  its  lead- 
ing features  as  it  exists  at  present, 
f  uch  unchecked  by  legislative  inter- 
ference, as  in  times  of  pressure,  low 
prices,  falling  wages,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  screw  it  might  and 
would  become  hereafter,  had,  centuries 
ago,  flourished  in  all  its  rank  luxuri- 
ance in  South  America,  fostered,  if 
not  planted,  under  the  genial  auspi- 
ces of  Spanish  avarice  and  Spanish 
despotism.  As  an  ample  justification 
for  the  exercise  of  tne  superintend- 
ence/ ever-watchful,  of  a  wise  autho- 
rity over  the  health  and  wellbeing 
of  the  laboring  classes,  no  less  than 
as  a  warning  to  merchants  and  mas- 
ter manufifiicturers,  of  the  revolting 
cruelties  which  a  lust  for  gold  renders 
possible,  and  which  mip^ht  come  to  be 
perpetrated  in  after  limes  under  the 
Factory  System,  abandoned  to  the 
caprice  or  cupidity  of  future  adminis- 
trators— cruelties,  from  the  commis- 
sion of  which  they  would  recoil,  as 
from  the  mere  perspective  they  will 
with  horror — ^we  shadl  conclude  with 
one  extract  from  the  Noticias  Secre- 
tas  de  America^  descriptive  of  the 
Factory  System  in  the  cotton  and 
wool  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
provinces  of  Quito  and  Caxamarca 
(now  forming  part  of  the  now  Repub- 
lic of  the  Ecuador,)  and  generally 
u)piicable  to  all  those  of  Peru  and 
New  Granada  in  the  former  part  of 
Ae  last  century.  These  luxictatare 
official  reports,  drawn  up  for  the  pri- 


vate informatkm  of  the  Goveniinem, 
from  personal  survey,  by  Doo  Joije 
Juan  and  the  justly  celebrated  Doo 
Antonio  de  UUoa,  by  the  latter  chief- 
ly, in  .conformity  with  special  in- 
structions to  examine  into  the  admiii- 
istration  of  authority  and  the  situation 
of  the  people,  in  that  portion  of  South 
America  seated  on  the  Pacific.  Hie 
Inquisition  was  commenced  oo  the 
termination  of  that  scientific  miasion 
for  measuring  a  depee  upon  the 
Equator,  on  which  thoee  two  ftmc- 
tiooaries,  no  less  eminent  for  learning 
than  for  their  humanity,  had  been 
deputed  to  accompany  and  assist  the 
French  astronomers,  Godin,  Bougert 
and  La  Condamine,  in  the  Tear 
1786. 

^The  labors  <^  the  manufactory 
commence,"  says  UUoa,  **  before  day. 
break,  ^hen  each  Indian  (the  febctory 
'Workmen  were  all  Indians)  hastens  to 
the  room  appointed  for  his  dans  of 
work,  where  their  task  portion  of  the 
day  is  distributed  to  them ;  which  dobe^ 
the  master  fieuitens  the  door  and  leaves 
them  incarcerate.  At  noon,  the  door 
is  opened  for  the  women  (the  wives  or 
other  female  relatives,)  who  brine 
their  poor  and  scanty  rations  of  food. 
The  meal  consumes  little  time,  and 
they  remain  again  imprisoned  as  be- 
fore. When  the  darkness  no  longer 
permits  them  to  labor,  the  mastsr 
manufacturer  comes  to  collect  the 
work ;  those  who  have  not  been  able 
to  finish  the  allotted  quantity  are, 
without  listening  to  reason  or  excosey 
castigated  with  a  cruelty  that  is  ia- 
credible;  and,  turned  into  unfeeling 
brutes,  these  impious  men  discharge 
upon  the  miserable  Indians  stripes  bf 
hundreds.*  for  in  no  other  manner  dk> 
they  know  how  to  count  them ;  and 
for  conclusion  of  the  chasttseoneiit* 
they  are  left  locked  up  in  the  prison, 
room  (althoujirh  all  the  buil£ne  is 
no  better,)  lettered  and  placed  in 
the  stocks.  There  is  a  particular 
place  set  apart  for  punishmg  them 
with  greater  iniignUies  f  than   would 


*  The  instrument  of  puoisbment  it  thus  described : — "  Este  instnimento  de  toftan  ooa- 
siste  nn  iin  c&bo,  como  dm  una  vara  de  largo  y  un  dedo  de  ^ruesso,  o  poco  menoa,  httkm 
de  cuero  de  vaca  torckio  a  la  manera  de  un  bordon." — A  kind  of  rope's-end  about  a  yaid 
long  and  a  finger  thick,  made  of  ox^bide,  and  twisted  like  a  pilgrim^s  stafil 

t  The  mode  of  pmisbment  thus :— "  Se  le  manda  (the  Indian)  tender  en  el  svdoboea 
•haxo,  se  le  qnitan  los  ligeros  calxoaoillos,  que  es  todo  su  ropage,  y  lot  asotar  ooa  ^ 
ramaly  baeiendoU  e«iitar  los  latigazos  que  descargan  sobre  el  hasta  completar  al 
Bumero  de  la  senteDcia.'*    Afier  which  the  poor  wrelch  was  luffered  to  rise,  and  on  Ua 
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be  doDO  with  the  most  gtiiltf  slaves. 
Daring  the  day  the  master,  his  as- 
sistanC  and  the  overlooker,  visit  every 
rodm  various  times;  the  Indian  who 
has  been  the  least  remiss  is  instantly 
chastised  in  the  same  manner  with 
stripes,  and  then  returns  to  his  work 
nntd  the  hour  of  leaving  off,  when 
thb  punishment  is  repeated." 

Such  was  the  Report  of  an  upright 
Spanish  Commissioner.  The  local 
government  were  conscious  of  the 
habitual  practice  of  their  enormities, 
without  tne  power  to  remedy.  The 
Viceroys  of  Peru  had  before,  as  Ulloa 
testifies,  despatched  commissioners  to 
mquire,  and  armed  with  full  powers 
to  call  the  masters  to  account,  and  in- 
flict condign  retribution.  In  vain; 
the  commissioners,who  on  their  arrival 
in  a  district  would  neither  be  bribed 
nor  feasted*  by  the  masters,  were  in- 
sulted and  abused,  and  were  finally 
too  happy  to  escape  threatened  assas- 
sination, by  a  precipitate  departure 
and  abandonment,  of  their  mission. 
Few  were,  however,  so  honest  and 
scrupulous  as  not  to  barter  conscience 
and  compound  with  crime  for  the  sake 
of  ease  and  profit. 

Let  no  man  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soul  that  monstrosities  such 
as  described  by  Ulloa  of  America 
could  never  obtain  and  be  tderated  in 
this  more  enlightened  era — in  tliis 
more  civilized  land.  Extremes  meet 
—as  imperial  Rome  advanced  in  re- 
^ement,  more  gladiators  and  hosts  of 
slaves  were  slaughtered  at  her  festi- 
vals—the amphitheatre  overflowed 
with  gore  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  lavished  assemblages  of 
the  most  tid  vanced  people  of  the  earth. 
The  Factory  System,  in  some  of  its 
leading  features,  is  the  same  in  Eng- 
land  as  in  Peru — ^the  differences  are  of 
degree  only.  The  oppression  which 
crushes  childhood  first  may  hereafter 
lay  its  iron  hand  upon  manhood— 
upon  manhood  depressed  and  spirit- 
less from  times  and  circumstances, 
from  the  competition  of  supply  in  the 


labor  market  and  the  paucity  of  de- 
mand, from  receding  wages  and  in- 
sufficiency of  employ— for  tyranny 
grows  with  the  consciousness  of  power, 
and  the  cravings  of  the  demon  of 
avarice  become  more  insatiate  as 
hecatombs  of  victims  are  multiplied. 
Children  and  young  women  form  the 
majority  of  the  factory  population  al- 
ready— ere  long  adult  co-operaticm 
may  be  wholly  displaced,  and  children 
only  remain  the  subordinate  agents  of 
the  steam-engine,  the  self-acting  mule, 
and  the  power-loom.  The  strap  and  the 
billy-roller  are  but  other  names  for  the 
caii)  de  cuero  de  vaca — the  scandal  of 
tho  South  American  discipline  upon 
children  would  be  less  gross,  less  re- 

Eugnant  in  form,  although  more  piti- 
3SS  towards  the  helpless  sufferers.  But 
for  legislative  intervention  all  the  evils 
of  the  parent— of  the  South  American 
factory  system  might  be  realized 
here  to  the  fullest  extent.  They  who 
doubt  it  have  never  consulted  the  Par- 
liamentary evidence,  not  even  that 
collected  by  one-sided  Whig  commis- 
sioners.' Our  humble  and  impartial 
testimony  has  never  been  wanting  in 
the  cause ;  but  'to  those  who  are  still 
incredulous  we  advise  a  perusal  of 
"the  Evils  of  the  Factory  System,"t 
a  masterly  compendium 'of  that  evi- 
dence,  and  of  the  ^Parliamentary  de- 
bates upon  the  question,  preceded  by 
a  rationale  so  forbearing,  so  free  from 
personality  where  personality  is  al- 
most  a  virtue,  so  excellently,  philoso- 
phically,  and  humanely  reasoned,  that 
we  know  not  which  is  most  to  be  ad- 
mired  in  the  author,  the  goodness  of 
bis  heart  or  the  soundness  of  his  un- 
derstanding. 

In  the  cause  of  the  factory  children 
and  the  factory  population  we  have 
seen  that  Whig-Radicals  and  Radicals 
philosophical  were  not  only  not  zeal- 
ous, not  only  not  neutral  and  quiescent, 
but  they  were  outrageously  and  inde- 
cently arrayed  agiinst  them.  All  the 
manoeuvres  of  Government  and  of 
faction  were  played  off,  and  succes- 


koees  forced  to  telurn  thanks,  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Altrnghty  on  bis  inhuman 
flagellator.  Women  and  children,  who  also  were  employed  in  the  factories,  were  indis- 
cnroinately  subjected  to  the  same  barbarous  as  indecent  discipline. 

♦  Mr.  Drink  water  Bethune,  the  Leeds  Factory  Commissioner,  would  do  well  tocon- 
salt  XJUoa  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  tribe  were  feasted  in  Peru  one  hundred  years  ago — 
human  nature  is  the  same  it  appears  in  all  ages. 

t  "  Evils  of  the  Factory  System,  demonstrated  by  ParliamenUry  Evidence."  By 
Charles  Wing,  surgeon  to  the  Royal  MetropolitaA  Hospital  for  Children  &c  London  : 
Dedicated  moat  approprialely  to  Lotd  Ashley. 
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fully,to  defeat  their  claims— the  claims 
crif  humanity.  In  this  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell and  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  P.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Gisbome,  displayed  an  unani- 
mity rcprehensibler  if  not  surprising. 
When,  from  the  evidence  of  facts  irre- 
sistible— of  facts  forced  apon  them  by 
their  own  specially  instructed  and 
delegated  tools— farther  resistance  was 
impossible,  with  the  malice  prepense 
of  the  great  father  of  evil  in  the  like 
dilemma,  what  could  no  longer  be 
cpenly  opposed  was,  with  the  wile  of 
the  serpent,  insidiously  countervailed. 
They  who  had  vociferously  maintain- 
ed the  healthy  aptitudes  of  the  child 
for  twelve  hours  of  toil  continuous  and 
daily,  with  a  revulsion  of  opinion  too 
sudden  to  be  conscientious,  as  bois- 
terously asserted  that  eight  hours  was 
the  physical  limit  of  endurance.  The 
Factory  Bill  prepared  in  accordance 
was,  with  a  fiendish  ingenuity  in  its 
provisions,  so  drawn  up  as  to  be  im- 
practicable—so conceived  that  the 
operatives  themselves  should  be  the 
first  to  complain  of  its  pressure  upon 
their  interests,  demand  its  repeal,  and 
prefer  to  hug  once  more  the  chains  of 
former  oppression.  The  bait  has  in- 
deed not  taken,  and  so  the  President 
of  the  Trade  Board  has  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  recording  the  abor- 
tive result  of  Ministerial  delinquency, 
lE>y  moving  the  Commons'  House  to 
stultify  itself  and  rescind  the  act  of 
Whig-humanity  quackery.  That  he 
&ilea  only  adds  dishonor  to  the  con- 
tempt before  felt  for  the  governing 
g)wer.  Under  the  regime  of  the 
allot  and  secret  voting  it  had  been 
far  otherwise.  But  it  needs  no 
Delphic  priestess  to  tell  that  the 
sunshine  of  Whig  and  Radical  pa- 
tronage was  withheld  from  factory 
operatives,  because  they  bad  no  votes, 
and  their  opponents  had.  The  fac- 
tory operatives  are,  however,  but  one 
section  of  the  working  classes ;  l^t  us 
see  if  the  general  body  have  been 
treated  with  more  mercy,  and  how  so- 
cial rights  have  been  interpreted  with 
respect  to'  all,  and  justice  administer- 
ed. The  party  now  in  power  ii^ve 
for  the  last  fifty  years  been  at  the  head, 
and  the  apolognts  of  every  popular 
movement— the  patrons  of  fell  popular 
discontent.  They  have  humbled  them- 
selves  to  the  people — cajoled  them-* 
pandered  to  tneir  passions,  their  ex- 
cesses,  their  vices  in  every  shape— no 
adulation  haji  been  fv)  poss— no  sub. 
serviency  too  degradmg.     On  the 


shoulders,  and  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace,  they  were  carried  into 
office,  and  there  maintained.  The 
grateful  return  has  been  the  Poor-Law 
Abolition  Bill,  in  the  enactment  of 
which,  and  animated  hy  the  same  mo- 
tives, the  Radical  Utilitarians,  who  for 
twenty  years  have  been  contestiiic  the 
face  of  popularity  with  them,  haye 
been  the  most  zealous  as  the  most 
heartless  co-operators.  Whyl  Be- 
cause  the  poor  have  no  votes,  and  rale- 
payees  have.  The  people  are  tram- 
pled on  because  no  longer  useful. 

The  old  poor-laws  were  abused,  be- 
cause mal-administered.  But  the  tree 
is  not  rotten  or  in  decay  because  in 
autumn  its  foliage  grows  yellow  and 
dies  off.  The  system  was  still  sound 
at  the  core ;  it  was  founded  in  natural 
rights,  and  had  been  ccxisecrated  by 
social  covenants;  humanity  presided 
at  its  birth — ^by  consommate  wisdom 
it  was  fostered  into  strwigth  and  fair 
proportions.  The  nation  had  waxed 
ffreat,  the  middle  classes  protperedr 
uie  poor  were  contented  under  h.  B«t 
as  the  Whig-Radicals  changed  the 
constitution  to  gain  votes,  so  they  con- 
spired against  poor-laws  because  the 
poor  had  none— ^pottt/  d^argmi^  fomt 
de  Suisse.  The  fate  of  the  old  poor- 
laws  was  foredoomed  in  the  composi. 
tion  of  the  preliminary  Board  for  in- 
quiry— in  the  selection  of  the  assistant 
tools  for  procuring  and  nx>ulding  evi- 
dence wherewith  to  bolster  up  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  Grand  Inqui- 
sition, with  its  familiars,  was  the  ve- 
ritable incarnation  of  the  barbarous 
political  economy  of  the  day.  Tbe 
satellites  sallied  forth  under  oanneis 
emblazoned  with  the  hideous  spectre 
of  redundant  population — their  mis. 
sion  was  to  survey  the  land,  and  cut 
down  the  excess.  Merciless  as  Pro- 
crustes himself,  their  theory  was  uo- 
stretchinir  and  unaccommodating  as 
his  bed.  The  mass  vras  measured,  and 
the  superabundant  victims  adjusted  by 
iw  At  one  end  they  were  lopped  off 
by  the  premium  on  in&nticide,  and  at 
the  other  by  the  workhouse  system ; 
the  axe  of  the  one  was  vHietted  by 
bastardly  clauses,  of  the  others  sharp- 
ened b^r  starvation-diet  and  the  hor- 
rors of  imprisonment.  Such  was  the 
origin,  such  the  parents,  such  tbe  in- 
tents, such  the  achievements  ok  the 
new  Poor-law  Abolition  Bfll.  Not 
one  firieodly  voice  represented  in  te 
CommiaBioa  the  interests  or  fhfilinp 
of  the  poor— none  was  found  to  cry. 
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€k)d  bless  them.  A  case  was  got  up 
to  justify  oppression  by  means  of  gar- 
bled testimony  and  one-sided  d^>06i- 
tions.  The  assistant  of  touring  Com- 
missioner was  officially  intrusted  to 
tue  his  own  discrett4m  as  to  the  places 
which  ap^ar  to  be  most  deservmg  of 
investigation*  and  as  to  Ihe  poitas  <tf 
tfiotttry  which  may  be  most  success- 
fmly  mvestigated.  The  license  was 
used  in  all  its  latitude.  Lawyers  real 
and  lawyers  nominal,*  of  the  class  of 
lacklanders,  who  had  studied  the  poor 
only  in  the  assize  calendar  or  in  po- 
lice courts,t  transformed  paupers  into 
felons,  and  presented  poverty  as  crime. 
The  Grand  Inquest  or  the  nation  found 
a  true  bill  upon  the  ex^parle  allega* 
tion  of  witnesses  so  partial  and  cor- 
rupt. Corrupt  and  partial  they  were, 
for  the  prize  of  place  and  salary  was 
contingent  on  the  case  to  be  got  up— 
a  prospective  premium  was  held  out 
f(Hr  the  most  varied  and  apposite  col- 
lectioa  of  distorted  facts  and  the  bold- 
Mtperversion  of  reasoning.  The  com- 
petition was  great,  for  gcMden  was  the 
reward ;  so  exceptions  were  hunted 
oat  and  multipHed  sufficient  to  pass 
muster  for  the  rule— r^rts  wefe  ma^ 
Qufactured  to  establi^  in  conformity, 
ageneral  principle — finally  the  pains 
<H  partuntioQ  concluded  with  that 


monstrous  birth  of  Whie-Radical 
legislation  most  comprehensively 
understood  as  the  Workhouse  Sys- 
tem. 

Into  the  practical  working  of  this 
atrocious  system  it  is  not  within  our 
province  now  to  enter,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. Volumes  of  heart-rending  evi- 
dence have  already  been  published  to 
illustrate  it— every  journal  in  the  king- 
dom teems  daily  with  the  most  revolt- 
ing details  of  it  It  is  now  submitted 
to  the  process  of  Parliamentary  inves- 
tigation—a consummation  achieved 
through  the  dauntless  energies  of  that 
friend  of  the  people,  the  member  for 
Berkshire,  but  from  tiie  result  we 
have  no  anticipations  of  justice;  a 
packed  ministerial  committee  will  la- 
Dor  to  suppress,  not  elucidate  truth. 
He  who  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Walter's  masterly  exposure  of  the 
grinding  tyranny  and  remorseless  ha- 
voc, which,  true  as  the  dial  to  the  sun* 
reflect  the  progress  of  the  workhouse 
system  with  soul  unmoved  and  unap- 
palled,  may  boast  the  human  form  di- 
vine, but  of  humanity  otherwise,  no 
more  than  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the 
junj^les  of  India,  and  sucked  the  dugs 
of  tigers.  By  Whigs  and  Radicals  con- 
joinUy  he'  was  assailed,  interrupted* 
and  insulted,  all  to  stifle  the  expression 


*  0ftbeff6iiii»dlBthigaifteda8  lawyers  nominal,"  thepubficare not,. perhaps, 4,. 
iware.  liie  fact  is,  that  numbers  of  the  gentlemen  who  delight  to  place  "  ba 
afUr  their  namea,  have  never  held  a  brief,  or  worn  a  wig^  or  studied  a  stataCe*  What  is 
more,  some  have  been  and  are  incapacitated  by  want  of  previous  education,  others  disabled 
by  want  of  means,  many  from  disinclination,  want  of  ambition,  and  the  possesnonof  a 
competent  fortune.  The  rank  of  barrister  is,  however,  to  all  socially  a  convenience,  and 
Qy  attainable.    For  a  man  has  only  to  enter  himself  of  an  Inn  of  Court,  eat  his  com- 


mom  in  terra  time  with  punctuality  for  a  probationary  period,  -and  he  is  admitted  as  a 
inatter  of  ooune,  without  ezunination  into  his  legal  attainmenu^  provided  no  olgectioa  be 
itated  against  hie  moral  oharacter.  He  thus  gains  ti.stttUwuni  m  society,  and  takes  rank, 
without  question,  as  a  gentleman,  'something  m  the  same  way  that  a  pauper  qualifies  fora 
parish  geUUmeni  and  a  claim  upon  the  poors  rate.  ^ 

t  It  is  commonly  jrM>orted,  but  the  thinj;  is  incredible,  that  one  of  the  fimctionaries  of  the 
new  Poor-Law  Board  is  himself  the  (fSSpnng  of  an  agricultural  laborer.  Far  be  it  from 
08  to  alhide  to  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  otherwise  than  as  redounding  the  more  to  his  honor  in 
bis  elevation^  provided  that  elevation  weiepurchased  by  no  sacrifices  of  principle— no  truck- 
Hof  8ubsei>vien^  to  the  dark  laid  designs  and  nefarious  conspiracies  of  those  m  hifffa  station 
a^OBt  the  poor.  We  have,  however,  read  portions  of  the  R^ort  of  an  Assistant  Com mis- 
Aoner,  now  officially  known  under  another  designation,  with  feelings  mineled  of  disgust 
and  contempt  The  reasoning  about  **  indq[>endent  laborers  and  paupers/ —the  "  means 
by  which  the  fond  for  their  subsistenoe  is  to  be  reproduced,"  dkc  dbc,  is  lust  as  trashy  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  penny-a-liner ;  and  the  spirit  which  seasons  the  whole  savors 
strongly  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  habit  of  witnessmg  and  recording  the  scenes  ofgin- 
drinkmg  broils,  petty  larcenies,  squalor,  filth,  and  pauper  misery  daily  exhibited  at  Bow 
Street  or  the  Mansion  House.  That  sort  of  experience  would  seem  greatly  to  ministerial 
taste,  as  may  beffathOTed  from  the  lists  of  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  Factory  Commission- 
ers, and  Rural  P(3ice  Commissioners,  in  which  certain  names  invariably  recur.  The  hard- 
est t&eiLmasters  are  usually  those  of  the  order  to  be  oppressed— the  most  callous  of  nigger 
drivers  is  the  nigger  himself.    OoeB  l^ord  John  recognise  the  pohcy  of  the  slavery  system  1 
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oCfaateflil  facti^and  drow^  the  yoice  of 
the  speaker— happUy  id  vain.  •*  The 
interruptions,"  said  the  fearless  orator^ 
•^within  the  walls  of  that  house— even 
if  they  amoost  to  the  bowlings  with 
which  the  netffhborhood  rung  two 
nights  affo,  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
making  known  the  cnes  of  the  poor  out 
<^  it."  (He  alluded  to  the  dis^praceful 
yells  with  which  the  ministerial  pack 
had  saluted  Lord  Lyndburst.)  One 
Captain  D.  Dundas,  a  nominee  and 
retainer  of  Lord  Lansdowne's^  we  be- 
Ijttire^  whom  nobody  ever  hears  of; 
except  for  braggart  and  buUyifM;  aira 
in  Berks  or  St^ephen's  towaros  Mr. 
Walter,  took  umbrage,,  it  seems  (as 
Joe  Miller  would  say,  what  other  place 
has  the  man  of  war  taken  1}  about  the 
^accusation  of  howling,"  trom  which 
it  may  be  inferred  either  that  he  was 
himself  one  of  the  beagle8^  or  felt  sore 
mt  being  coupled  by  the  speaker  among^ 
80  degenerate  a  breed  of  noongrel  curs. 
And  what  reply  did  Lord  John  Rus- 
aell  make  to  the  dreadful  enumeration 
of  ''large  fiimilies  starving,"  wreteh- 
ed  children  without  other  di^eaae  than 
^  prostration  of  strength  from  want  of 
lood,"-— deaths  (murc&rs  would  be  the 
proper  term)  of  the  poor  and  aced 
from  absc^ute  want  and  relief  denied — 
representations,  that  in  certain  parishes 
thepocv  were**dyinz  in  great  num- 
hers,  and  die  they  wil£  sooner  than  ^ 
Into  the  bastUe,  as  they  call  it,  as  did 
the  poor  wonaan,"  &c.,  —  that  in  these 
bastile6,*«ifamaa  is  dyiofehis  wife 
eannot  see  him^  if  she- be  an  ia^ 
mate,"  so  stem  the  separation  of  hDs- 
hand  from  wife,  of  parent  from  child ! 
What*  we  repeat»  was  the  answer  of 
Lord  John  lo  all  the  ari»y  of  hideous 
examples  cited;  with  Munes,  dates^ 
times,  *  and  circumstances,  flimisbed 
and  vouched  for  by  honorable  men, 
elerffymen,  and  magistrates?  Why. 
Lord  John  informed  the  House,  and 
rested  his  justificatioD  of  the  Work* 
house  system  on  the  proof  of  the  de- 
crease  *^  in  the  amounts  of  the  poor 
rates."  He  enumerated  places  where 
the  savings  reached  90,  40^  60  per 
cent  and  more»  as  if  the  economy  of 
starvation  were  denied.  It  is  how- 
ever,  well  that  the  mask  is  cast  off,  and 


that  the  great  principle  of  the  work- 
house system  is  now  avowed  to  be 
that  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence- 
alone,  in  other  words,  the  gaol  and 
hunger.  The  expenditure  of  poor's 
rate,  Lord  John  exults  in  statine,  has- 
been  wooderously  diminished.  In 
1834  H  was    .    .    .     L.6,700,000 

1885 5,500000 

1836  down  to.  .  .  4*360,000 
and  he  charitably  opines  they  may  and 
ought  to  be  reduced  within  the  com» 
pass  of  L.4,000,000.  Why  four  oul. 
bona?  Whj  four  pounds?  Why 
stop  short  of  one  of  toe  clauses  of  itid 
original  bill^as  carried  bv  himself  and 
Lord  Althorp  through  the  ComniDQs» 
but  mercifiiUy  rejected  by  the  Lords^ 
for  fixing  the  date  when  all  poor  re* 
lief  shoiud  cease  and  detennnel  But 
whilst  poor's  rates  have  been  lesaenedr 
and  paupers  have  been  ground  down 
in  their  allowances,,  the  higher  order 
of  paupers,  the  commis8iooer8».flouririk 
in  all  the  diubby  freshness  of  absolute 
plethora.  Tbeir  salaries  have  beea 
raised  io  the  ratio  of  pauper  aUowanoe^ 
cut  down,  thus- 
Chief  Commissioaers  fiNNn  L-IOOD* 
to  LJ2060  per  anniim. 

AssTstant   Commissioners  L.800  to^ 
L.1500  do. 

By  the  workhouse  biU  the  number 
was  restricted  t^'.ine ;  there  are  nowr 
twenty-five.  Even  the  saving,  as 
Loid  John  pul  it,  is  a  fraudulent  as- 
sumption. He  aUows  nothing  for  the 
constantly  increasing  absorptioa  of 
labor  during  years  past  threufh  a 
course  of  trading  proeperi^  almoal 
unparalleled,  through  extens&ve  build- 
ing speculations,  through  railroads 
numberless^  and  the  imprwed  pro. 
specta  of  agriculture.  The  cry  is  and 
has  been  that  poor's  rates  and  paupers 
are  on  the  increase,  that  they  are  evils. 
•*  every  year  and  every  day  beconuo^ 
more  overwhelming  in  magnitiide,  and 
less  susceptible  of  cure  r  &n<i  ^^o*^ 
Brougham  went  the  length  of  assert- 
ing that  flJl  property  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  them.  Let  us  note  the 
progression  of  this  plague»  pestiienoe^ 
and  famine,  from  the  tables  of  Mr. 
Nimmo.    (Purl  Papers,  1830.) 


Yem^ 

ftelieyed. 

PopulatioD. 
5.300,000 

Ratio. 

1688, 

563,964 

9.4 

1766^ 

605.177 

7,728.00a 

11.8 

rm. 

956»325 

8,605,00a 

9.7 
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Yean.  Relieved.  Popnlatioii.  -  Ratio. 

1803,  1,040,716  J»,168,000  8.0 

181%  1,361,903  11,028,425  8.0 

1821,  11,977,663  9.8 

1831,  1,275,074  12,d00,t)00  a6 

Belattvely  to  the  population,  there,  in  1820,  as  compared  with  1803,  was 
fore,  it  is  evident  that  pauperism  has  47  per  cent,  was  no  more  in  1880,  as 
oot  been  on  the  increase,  W  rather  contrasted  with  1820,  then  two  one- 
ihe  reverse,  the  numbers  relieved  hav-  seventh  per  cent.  In  the  mean  time, 
log  varied  only  between  8  and  12  in  it  ma;^  be  useful  to  note  the  progress 
100  during  a  period  of  140  jewrs.  of  national  wealth,  as  measured  only 
The  increase  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  by  the  exportattons  oi  produce  and 
the  poor's  maintenance,  in  quarters  of  manufactures,  home  and  colonial. — 
wheat,  Winchester   measure,  which   From 

1696  to  1701  the  medium  of  exports  was  (official  value)  £6«600»000 

1802 41,600,000 

1820 48,000,000 

1830           • 66,000^000 


The  official  values  are  taken,  be- 
cause no  formal  records  of  declared 
values  eiofit  before  1779.  But  as  the 
export  of  1696  was  doubtless  accord- 
ing to  the  ascertained,  that  is,  **the 
declared"  as  well  as  official  rates  ol[ 
values  then  current,  it  may  be  fairly 
compared  with  the  "declared"  values 
of  British  produce  and  official  .values 
of  colonial  exported  in  1830,  which 
were  nearly  £46X)00,000.  Thus, 
whilst  population  and  pauperism  have 
little  more  than  doubled  in  140  years, 
national  industry,  even  in  the  restrict- 
ed view  thus  exhibited,  has  augment- 
ed sevenfold,  and  national  wealth,  did 
the  inquiry  tall  within  our  limits, 
would  be  found  to  exhibit  a  much 
more  considerable  development. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  frauds 
practised  by  the  Commissioners,  or, 
as  we  are  loath  to  suspect  men  of  re- 

rctable  antecedents,  of  their  subor- 
ate  official,  to  impose  upon  public 
credulity  with  pretended  abuses  of  the 
old,  and  forged  or  strained  eulogiums 
of  the  new  system..  Amone  others, 
I       the  parish  of  Cholesbury  fibred  in 
^       the  reports  of  the  ambulant  tribe,  and 
in  the   speeches  of  Lord   John,  as 
damning  proof  of  the  propers-swal- 
lowing qualities  of  the  act  of  Eliza- 
^       beth — "  All  the  farms  in  the  parish,  we 
f       were  warned  with  impressive  repeti- 
^       tion  and  awful  solemnity^  had  gone 
out  of  cultivation  under  the  old  sys> 
tern."    This  darling  and  selected  pa- 
rish, k  turns  out,  consists  of  110  aciee 
only,  with  two  farms  of  50  acres 
each!    «The  clerk  of  the  Petworth 
Union  states  the  li.P.  for  Berkshire 


wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners, 
stating,  as  may  be  seen  in  their  Re- 
port, that  the  people  were  much  more 
orderly  than  heretofore."  AH  this 
was  true,  so  far  as  it  went,  and  the 
Board  ingeniously  availed  themselves 
of  this  fact,  to  take  credit  for  the  work- 
house system  as  the  cause ;  but  they 
stopped  short  of  the  remainder  of  the 
letter,  in  which  the  writer  attributed 
the  improvements  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Police  Act,  which  had  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  place,  and  to 
its  being  lighted.  Here  we  have  a 
notable  example  of  the  snggeatio  falsi 
as  well  .as  the  suppreaaio  vert.  The 
same  device  was  practised  by  the 
Factory  Commissioners  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Mr.  Stuart's  Report. 

Doubts  have  been  thrown,  and  a 
meaning  attempted  to  be  wrested  from 
the  first  and  declaratory  clause  of  the 
43  Elizabeth,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
without  the  shadow  of  right  or  reason. 
The  parish  was  bound  to  take  order 
for  hUu^  the  poor  to  work,  **  having 
no  means  to  maintam  them,"  and  fbr 
the  necessary  relief  of  the  aged,  &c. 
The  providing  with  work  was  com- 
pulsory ;  the  object  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor;  if  tiiere  be  no 
work  to  be  had,  that  might  be  a  mis- 
fortune, but  it  could  not  dischar^  the 
parish  from  the  resulting  obligation  of 
the  maintenance  of  those  wilfing  and 
able  for  any  work  that  might  be  found. 
Work  and  maintenance  are  clearly  ia 
the  act  synonymous  or  convertible 
terms,  which  the  weak  or  the  wicked 
alone  can  misapprehend  the  relative 
iropoHTt  oL    By  the  same  act  of  Eliza. 
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bor.  With  respect  to  their  parents 
the  children  do  the  same,  and  there  is 
no  means  left  untried  by  parents  to 
procure  the  liberation  of  their  childreu 
from  the  labor  of  these  obrf^es," 
Once  incarcerated,  we  may  add,  it  was 
a  sentence  for  life.  When  all  efforts 
have  proved  unavailing,  their  despair 
is  inconsolable ;  they  (the  Indians)  **  di- 
rect to  Heaven  their  clamorous  com- 
plaints, seeing  that  all  on  earth  coo* 
spire  against  them."    Hear  what  the 


beth,  it  is  ordered  that  **  convenient 
houses  of  dwelling  for  the  impotent 
poor"  shall  be  erected  on  the  **  waste 
or  common"  lands  of  the  parish,  upon 
consent  of  and  agreement  with  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  by  order  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  such  **  cottages" 
not  to  be  used  or  employed  at  any 
time  aflor  for  any  other  purposes.  By 
the  Whig  system  observe  tne  differ- 
ence :  tiie  ^  cottage  *  is  superseded  by 
the  workhouse,  from  which  the  deso- 


late^  inmates  are  allowed  no  egress,  s^reat  and  good  Pitt  said,  as  quoted  by 

and  by  windows  above  reach,  are  de-  Mr.  Walter—*'  The  law  which  prohi- 

barred  even  the  sight  of  the  earth  be-  bited  relief,  where  any  visible  property 

neath.    The  intent  of  the  ^  cottages"  remained,  should  be  abolished.     That 

was  the  decent  and  affectionate  pro-  degrading  condition  should  be  with- 

vision  for  family  ties  and  family  anec-  drawn.  No  temporary  occasion  should 

tions,  which  are  mercilessly  sundered  force  a  British  subject  to  part  with  the 


and  inhumanly  disregarded  under  the 
Whig  law,  by  which  the  father  or  the 
husband  inmiured  in  one  workhouse,  is 
rigorously  isolated  and  denied  all  com- 
munication with  the  desolate  partner 


last  shilling  of  his  capital,  and  descend 
to  a  state  of  wretchedness  from  whidi 
he  could  never  recover,  merely  that  he 
might  be  entitled  to  a  casual  relief." 
And  yet  under  the^orkhouse  system* 


of  his  life  and  the  hapless  chud  who   so  lon^  as  a  slick  of  furniture  can  be 


are  relegated  to  a  separate  dungeon  in 
some  other  portion  of  the  Union ;  and 
in  both  cases,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  scarcely  credible,  the  places  of 
confinement  are  so  calculated,  under 


found  m  the  poor  man's  cottage,  or  a 
shilling  in  his  possession,  he  is  not  ea^ 
titled  even  to  the  luxuries  of  the  UnioQ 
^oi.  Nay,  distress  warrants  have  been 
issued,  and  execution  levied,  to  recover 


the  instruction  expressed  or  implied  of  by  public  sale  of  his  goods  the  d^al. 

the  central  despotism,  as  to  withdraw   cation  of  contribution  assessed  upoD 

them,  by  interposing  the  greatest  prac^     ' 

ticable  distance,  from  the  communion 

and  consolation  of  the  more  special 

friends  and  relatives  of  each.    Is  it  to 

be  wondered  at  that  the  poor,  the  aged 

and  impotent  poor,  prefer  to  die  of  Workhouse  Bill  received  in  the  I&ose 


the  son  of  a  pauper  earning  twelve 
shillings  a-week,  and  on  the  pomt  of 
being  married,  for  the  parish  outlay 
upon  his  mother. 
Whatever  amendments  the  original 


starvation,  as  they  are  daily  dying  by 
hundreds,  in  their  own  dear  though 
miserable  cottages  at  home,  rather 
than  be  consigned  to  lingering  misery 
in  tombs,  which,  like  the  graves  when 


of  Lords,one  of  which  we  have  gratefiil* 
ly  particularized,wearefar  from  b^ng 
content,  after  every  allowance  for  the 
popular  excitement  of  the  time  and 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position,  with 


dead,  cut  them  off  living  from  the   the  conduct  of  the  Conservative  party 
'    '     '  «.%-«...    yp^jj  ^^^  p^^^  j^^  ^^^     j^  ^1  limes 

care  for  the  material  interests  of  the 
poor  had  been  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  aristocracy,  gentry,  and  great 
manufacturers  of  the  country ;  they 
should  have  left  the  Whigs  and  Radi* 


most  wretched  solaces  of  earth  ?  Shall 
we  be  surprised  that  weeping  friends 
and  relatives  take  leave  and  bewail  the 
fate  of  victims  thus  sentenced  to  ex- 
communication, as  if  the  workhouse, 
like  the  churchyard,  were  part  and 


parcel  of  those  gloomy  regions  from   cals-utilitarian  with  the  monopoly  of 


whose  "bourne  po  traveller  ere  re- 
turns ?"  Ulloa  records  the  same  thing 
in  Peru  of  the  factories :  **  The  order 
to  go  and  work,"  says  he,  ••  in  the 
obrc^ee  or  factories,  causes  more  terror 
in  the  Indians  than  all  the  rigorous 
cruelties 
them.  The  marri4 


odium  accruing  from  their  own  cru- 
sade against  the  non-voting  working 
classes.  We  are  not  of  the  opiniooof 
those  who  think  a  **  red  herring"  good 
enough  for  the  unfortunate  beings  who 
cannot  work,  or  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
invented  against  cure  work,  or  that  food  to  the  amoant 
women,  the  moth-  of  two  pence  per  day  can  keep  scrad  and 


ers,  begin  to  bewail  the  death  of  their  body  together,  or  that  paupers  shonld 
husbands  and  children  the  moment  of  not  after  death  be  buried  in  the  aame 
their  condenmation  to  this  penal  ku  churchyard  end«ured  to  them  as  the 
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repository  of  the  bones  of  their  lathers, 

or  that  families  should  be  divided  and 

the  afiections  of  kindred  alienated  by 

a  line  of  demarcation  in  workhouses 

as  broad  and  as  impassable  compara- 

ti?e]y  as  the  intervention  of  an  ocean. 

A  passage  of  the  humane  protest 

against  the  Workhouse  law,  recorded 

in  the  Peers*  journals,  by  a  right  rev. 

Prelate,  and  several  members  of  that 

House,  hi  which  it  is  denounced  as 

**  unjust  and  cruel  to  the  poor/'  is 

well  worthy  of  a  place  here,  to  the 

lasting  honor  of  those  who  signed  it 

^  We  think  that  the  system  suggested 

in  the  bill,  of  consoltaating  immensely 

extensive  unions  of  pari^es,  and  es- 
tablishing workhouses  necessarily  at 

great  distances  from  many  parishes, 

and  thereby  dividing  ftimilies,  and  re- 
moving children  from  their  parents 

merely  because  they  are  poor,  will  be 

found  justly  abhorrent  to  the   best 

feelings  of  the  general  population  of 

the  country  .**    This  is  language  which 

affectinffly  contrasts  with  the  doings 

of  a  right  rev.  Prelate  who  headed  the 

first  commission,  and   lost  sin^ht  of 

Christianity  in  the  delusions  of  Htili- 

tariannm,  who  himself  subsequently, 
and  in  more  reflecting  morpents,  thas 
stigmatixed  the  bill  for  workhouse 
imprisoment  when  advocating  one 
benevolent  clause.  *«It  is  about  the 
only  one  in  the  bill  that  bears  a  kindly 
feeHng  towards  the  poor  on  the  face 
of  it.'^  Better  had  he  done  to  have 
deposed  his  mitre  rather  than  have 
countenanced  it. 

The  commissioners  have  declar- 
-ed  that,  for  the  due  administration 
of  this  exterminatory  enactment, 
stern,  unflinching,  and  unfeeling  exec- 
utors (executioners,  they  should  have 
said)  are  the  best  and  tiie  only  quali- 
fied  tools.  There  4s  a  point  at  which 
resistance,  we  are  told,  becomes  law- 
ful, and  Mr.  Fielden  has  intimated  his 
opinion  that  the  limit  of  endurance  is 
reached.  If  the  workhouse  system 
be  presevered  in,  a  sockil  revolution, 
in  oompankHiship  with  the  one  politi- 
cal, seems  inevitable.  The  masses — 
the  strong— who  have  foregone  the 
priyilege  of  strength  to  '^take  who 
can,'*  on  a  condition  and  a  right,  not 
enacted  only  by  Elizabeth,  but  oo- 
eral  with  Nature  herself,  will  redress 
their  own  wrongs.  The  poor  cannot, 
ymH  not,  ought  not,  to  starve  whilst 
mny  **  visible  property  remains,"  as 
the  great  Pitt  said.    To  this  truism 
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and  compact  founded  on  it,  the  weak, 
the  property  classes,  acceded.  If  the 
seal  be  •« railed  off  the  bond"  wo  to 
the  rash  innovators.  If  the  law  re- 
main unchanged,  unmodified,  the  Com 
Laws  cannot  stand— to  uphold  them 
would  be  a  paltering  with  principles 
whieh'Can  meet  no  sjrmpathy  with  us. 
If  they  are  abolished,  as  abolished 
they  must  be,  what  becomes  of  the 
fermers  1  We  shall  be  among  the  last 
to  consent  to  their  being  victimized — 
we  shall  be  amonff  the  first  to  insist 
upon  an  **  equitable  adjustment"  of 
leases  and  rents.  Prices  will  fall, 
and  so  must  wages.  We  shall  be 
fi)und  in  the  front  of  the  battle  for  the 
operatives  also,  that  wages  may  not  be 
depressed  beyond  the  fall  point  of 
com  values.  But^  gi^^  ^^1  ^hat 
a  convulsion — ^what  ruin — misery  uni- 
versal must  be  the  consequence  of 
heartless  experiments  for  determin- 
ing the  extreme  minimum  of  food 
upon  which  soul  and  body  can  be 
just  kept  from  final  separation ! 
We  have  been  told  indeed — we  are 
assured  every  day — that  the  abolition 
<^  the  corn  laws  would  raise  wages. 
That  frothy  person.  Dr.  Bowring,  in 
the  debate  on  the  factory  bill,  slasb- 
inely  bids  us  **  abrogate  our  com  laws 
—liberalise  our  commercial  system ; 
thus  shall  we  raise  wages."  And 
Colonel  Thompson,  a  gendcman  who 
lAiould  be  much  better  informed,  and 
who  is  infinitely  superior  in  talent,  has 
himself  given  and  preached  from  the 
same  text.  But  Prussia  has  no  com 
laws,  and  yet  wa^  do  not  rise ;  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Grey 
before  the  committee  on  commerce 
and  manufiicturos,  a  political  econo- 
mist of  much  higher  repute  than  the 
touring  Doctor,  manufacturing  wages 
at  Bonn  in  Prussia  were  only  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  week,  and 
the  operatives  wero  conaemned  to  live 
on  black  bread  and  sour  wine.  Nei-^ 
ther  are  there  any  com  laws  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  the  workmen  live  on 
chickory  for  coffee  three  times  a-day,  . 
with  pototoes,  although,  as  the  Doctor 
acknowledges,  ^thenr  naturally  prefer 
better  living  when  they  can  otytaln  it** 
Are  the  working  classes  of  England 
to  be  brought  to  this— will  they  sub- 
mit to  it  t  In  passing,  we  may  notice 
the  opinion  of  a  writer  upon  the  Doc- 
tor's boasted  morality  of  Switzerland 
manufhcturing,  whose  llteitiry  reputa- 
tion at  fttf  transcends  his,  as  does 
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the  integrity  and  trustworthiness  of 
his  &cts.  M.  Chevalier  is  quoting 
from  the  letter  of  a  friend  who  was 
sojourning  at  Aran,  in  the  canton  of 
Argovia,  whichr  as  the  Doctor  prides 
himself  on  his  French,  we  ^ive  in  the 
original.  **  Je  vois  I'industrie  oui  en- 
vahit  les  montagnesr  et  arrache  des 
bras  aux  terres  les  plus  fertiles.  Je  pais 
voir  aussi  combien  ell«»  emancipe  ct 
combien  elle  demoralises  En  paussant 
^  c6te  de  r^tranger  1^  paysan  ou  I'ou- 
vrier  ne  le  saluent  plus :  la  jeune  fille 
ne  murmuru  plus  son  Dieu  vous  stduel 
mais  elle  le  regarde  fixement  et  sou- 
fit.'*  This  is  language  the  Doctor 
will  fully  comprehend,  and  we  should 
not  be  astonished  if  his  emplover  of 
the  Trade  Board  were  tempted  oy  the 
picture  to  a  tour  in  Switzerland  hijo- 
•elf. 

Thus  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  Utiliuirian  Radicals  the  working 
classes  are  indebted  for  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  deprives  thoui  of  a  share 
in  the  repvesentation-^for  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  BtiUot  which  would  fleece 
them  of  the  fraction  of  political  influ- 
ence in  remainder — ^for  the  abuses  of 
the  Factory  system — for  the  work- 
house system  with  all  its  horrors.  In 
exchange  they  are  amused  with  un- 
meaning balderdash  about  Church 
rates,  which  they  do  not  pajr — about 
an  Irish  Municipal  Bill,of  which  Irish 
hodmen  understand  little,^  and  for 
which  they  care  less — about  "despo- 
tism and  i)on  Carlos,"  which  they 
value  as  moonshine.  The  middle 
classes  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  spe- 
eial  pets  of  Whig  and  Utilitarian  soli- 
eitiide.  These  uiev  have  made  the 
depositaries  of  political  and  municipal 
powers — these  they  seek  to  conciliate 
with  freedom  from  poors'  rates — these 
Ihey  would  bribe  with  the  surrender 
of  church  rates.  The  middle  classes 
ought  to  know  how  to  appreciate  their 
4felflshnes8  and  hypocrisy— the  work- 
ing classes  their  ingratitude,  their  ter- 
^  giversations,  the  turpitude  of  their 
'  changeling  policy.  They  court  the 
middle  classes  now — when  not  in  of- 
iioe,  and  before  the  Reform,  they  ex- 
cited the  lower  classes  against  them. 
The  lessons  of  experience  should  not 
be  lost  upon  either.  Mr.  Roebuck,  on 
the  Utilitarian  side,  has  defended  the 
Centralization  system  of  the  work- 
house, because  the  poor  are  a  national 
concern.  If  so,  as  this  shallow  legis- 
lator assertsi  why  is  not  poor  law  pro- 


vision administered  eqiiabW,  rateably, 
uniformly  in  allowance  throughout  the 
kingdom  1   Why  is  the  administration 
split  into  parishes  with  the  rates  of 
some  difiering  50  per  cent  with  those 
of  others  t    Paving,  lighting,  watch* 
ing  and  warding,  are  to  the  same  ex- 
tent national  concerns.    Upon  what 
principle  are  these  left  te  the  absolute 
direetion  of  parish  l)caTds  or  town 
councils?    Why  should  they  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  adjudge  upon  outlays 
of  hundreds  and  tnousand:^  upon  town 
halls  and  gas  works,  than  upon  the 
shillings  and  pence  to  helpless  pau- 
pers?   Why  should  the  self-govern- 
ment about  which  he  dilates,  without 
grasping  the  principle,  be  more  ope- 
rose,  or  impracticable  of  application 
to  the  ofl^ces  of  local  charity  than  te 
those  of  local  police?    Why  should 
those  who  are  assessed  to  the  rates  be 
disqualified  for  dispensing  and  con- 
trolling their  expenditure  ?  No  central 
board  of  despots  sits  enthroned,  or 
would  be  tolerated  at  Washington,  for 
coercing  er  disposing  at  its  pleasure  of 
the  poor  of  the  American  Union ;  not 
even  a  State  Assembly  interposes  to 
limit  or  influeace  the  action  of  legal 
and  local  authority.    The  select  men 
apply  the  law,  and  superintend  its  ex- 
ecution in  the  township,  against  whose 
decisions  appeal  is  allow^  to  the  jt2s- 
tices  of  the  peace  in  session— as  here  un- 
der the  old  law.  The  system  is  found  te 
work  satisfactorily  both  to  the  poor  and 
the  rale  payers ;  for  there  are  poor  evea 
in  America ;  a  recent  report  states  the 
existence  of  2000  in  the  city  of  Boston 
alone.    The  local  Board  of  Guardians, 
which  by  the  workhouse  ^Kysteaa  has 
been  createdr  is  the  mere  slave,  and 
not  the  detection  of  the  central  des- 
potism.   It  M  a  body  without  vitality 
—a  corporation  without  power— offi- 
cial without  functions — having  option 
or  volition  none,  save  to  register  th« 
decrees  which  emanate  from  the  triune 
tyranny  of  Somerset   House.     Men 
who  servilely  consent  to  accept  the 
style  and  title  of  guardians,  without 
one  single  rij^t  or  privilq^  to  the 
care  and  superintendence  or  the  poocr 
must  stand  aegraded  in  self-esteem,  at 
they  are  in  public  opinion.    The  Gov- 
ernment has  invested  them  with  no 
trust,  the  people  repose  in  them  no 
confidence.    They  are  the  ostensible 
agents  of  oppression,  which  they  have 
not  sanctioned,  but  are  powerless  to 
qualify— they  are  the  helplen  utenail 
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for  the  reception  of  that  popular  exe- 
cration, which  unshared,  might  sud- 
denly overwhelm  the  Workhouse  sys- 
<tem  with  all  its  authors  and  abomina- 
^ns. 

Let  the  middle  classes  take  lieed  in 
time ;  for  ttpon  them,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  power,  as  the  order,  more -tan- 
gible, more  hated  and  envied,  the  re- 
action  of  popular  vengeance,  -for  the 
ills  of  the  Factory  system,  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  Workhouse  system, 
will  surely  be  discharged  the  first, 
tevings  in  wages,  by  the  slew  immo- 
lation of  factory  children,  and  of  rates, 
by  the  decimating  consequences  of 
workhouse  incarceration  and  work- 
house starvation  diet,  will  be  found 
cheerless  and  unfructifyiq^  economy, 
when  com  ricks  are  blazmg,  cotton 
mills  are  fired,  and  the  masses,  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural,  with  their 
Jack  Cades  and  Wat  Tylers  at  their 
head*  are  inopen insurrection.    At  the 
best,  and  if  successful  in  the  struggle, 
the  county  rate   of  one  year  may 
chance  to  c^bsorb  all  the  wretched  and 
recklessly  purchased  parsimonies  of 
the  pooi^s  rate  outlay  for  twenty.  The 
soond  and  thinking  portion  have  fore- 
seen this,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  fac- 
tious majority  in  the  Legislature,  and 
agitators  in  the  Government,  they  re- 
main inert  and  passive.    The  clerp:y 
of  the  national  church  have  distm- 
guished  themselves  as  becomes  their 
ioly  calling,  by  active  endeavors  to 
.mitigate  the  evil,  and  by  remonstrance 
against  the  barbarity  of  the  system. 
But  not  one  of  the  dissenting  ministry 
has  ventured  forth  to  plead  the  cause 
*of  the  people,  nor  dare  they.    The 
wealthy  and  well-doing,  and  such  en- 
iy  do  they  covet  for  their  flocks,  are 
there  with  the  Voluntary  principle  m 
hand,   and  in   lerrorem  over  them. 
Their  salaries,  the  supplies  of  the  re- 
cusant preacher   would  he  stopped, 
who  also  ha8  a  sordid  interest  lu  di- 
jninished  rates. 

With  these  dangers  impending  on 
^o  one  hand  over  them,  no  inconside- 
rable portion  of  the  middle  olassea,  of 
Hhe  sectarians  chiefly,  are  rushing 
blindly  on  towards — are  afeoted  with 
insane  longings  for-*the  establishment 
of  a  pure  democracy  on  the  cuins  of 
the  mixed  Constitution,  under  which 
:they»  OS  all,  have  grown  in  wealth  and 
iiapplness.  M.  Chevalier  notes  it  as  a 
KiistiQCtive  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
£j£h  and  Anglo-American  xacQ,  that 


whilst  they  trample  on,  or  disdain  all 
below  them  in  the  social  scale,  they 
are  jealous,  and  would  pull  down  to 
their  own  level  all  above  them.  The 
bourgeoisie,  or  middle  orders  of  Ame- 
rica, have  already  passed  under  the 
absolute  yoke  of  the  masses.  They  are 
shorn  of  all  power,  deprived  of  all  dig- 
nity, degi*aded  and  confounded  among 
the  common  herd  ef  matter  without 
mind — ^robod  in  all  the  arbitrary  abso- 
lutism of  universal  suffrage.  Not  alone 
does  the  majority,  in  the  pilenitude  of 
its  tyranny,  exclude  them  from  politi- 
cal dominion  or  participation  in  it,  but 
its  scrutinizing  jealousy  penetrates 
and  persecutes  them  in  the  details  of 
private  life.  Woe  to  the  citizen,  rich 
though  he  he,  who  indulges  too  osten- 
tatiously in  the  luxuries  of  private  life. 
The  sight  of  a  carriage  would  scarcely 
be  tolerated  in  Broadway — in  Wail 
Street  the  gaudy  nuisance  would  breed 
a  riot ;  the  tenant  would  be  hooted  for 
lordly  affbctation  of  superiority— the 
pride'of  "  equality  "  would  be  shocked* 
the  majesty  of  the  workie  insulted. 
«'In  Europe,*^  says  M.  Chevalier, 
"  where  |^t  cities  abound,  every 
bourgeoisie  which  should  fail  in -sup- 
porting the  throne  or  the  aristocracy, 
would  be  exposed  to  a  worse  fate  than 
that  of  the  American  bourgeoisie.** 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  America  is 
referable  in  whole,  or  to  any  extent,  to 
her  republican  institutions.  De  Toe- 
queville,  a  writer  equally  favorable  te 
the  democratic  principle,  and^salculat. 
ingupon  its  inevitable  triumph  with 
the  one  befbre  quoted,  acquaints  us, 
that  **  the  population  of  Aniericisi  (in 
which  is  included  her  progress  eco- 
nomically and  socially),  increased  as 
rapidly  under  the  colonial  system  as 
it  does  at  the  present  day ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  doubled  in  about  twenty-two 
years.  But  this  proportion,  which  is 
now  applied  to  millions,  was  then  ap- 
plied to  thousands  of  inhabitants;  and 
the  same  fact  which  was  scarcely  no- 
iticeable  a  century  ago,  is  now  evi Jent 
:to  everv  observer."  He  continues  to 
show  that  the  **  British  subjects  in 
Canada,  who  are  dependent  on  a  Kin^^ 
augment  and«preaa  almost  as  rapidlf 
as  the  British  settlers  of  the  United 
States,  who  live  under  a  Republican 
Government." 

Here  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion. 
Interests  well  understood,  should  lead 
the  middle  classes  rather  to  streDgthoa 
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their  coonection  with  the  aristocracy 
and  monarchy,  than  jealousljr  to  weak- 
en powers  and  fornos  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  their  own  supremacy, 
and  which  never  can  seriously  endan- 
ger it.  But  the  social  and  p<^tical 
superiorities  of  both  bourgeoisie  and 
aristocracy,  will  be  Jeopardised  if  the 
crusade  of  the  first,  and  the  acquies- 
cent march  of  the  last,  against  the 
rights  of  the  poor  be  madly  persisted 
in.  The  industrial  world  is  every 
where  in  the  throes  of  a  convulsion — 
in  the  United  States,  in  France^  in 
Germany,  as  well .  as  here.  Over- 
strained production  is  succeeded  by  o, 
violent  reaction  of  falling  values. 
Widely  spread  ruin  and  bankraptcy 
are  inevitable  resulu  of  a  decline  in 
prices,  of  90, 40,  or  60  per  cent.  Con- 
sumption is  arrested  without  a  medium 
of  barter  or  exchange,  and  can  only 
be  re-established  when  the  par  is  re- 
adjusted, and  the  downward  race  be- 
tween natk>ns  decided  at  the  common 
ffoal  of  diminished  rates,  as  well  ai 
aiminished  production.  Long  before 
that  period,  nay,  before  the  expiration 
of  another  year  perchance,  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands,  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  may  be  cast  out  of 
work.  They  will  cry  out  for  bread, 
and  a  stone,  a  work-house  will  be^of- 
fered.  The  next  encampment  of  one 
hundred  thousand  racilag  spirits,  will 
not  be  in  Warwickshire,  but  in  Lan- 
cashire.  No  Olivers,  or  Parkeses, 
backed  with  Treasury  franks,  will  be 
wanting  to  excite  them — ^f<Mr  betrayed 
they  will  be  powerless.  A  populace 
incomparably  more  intelligent,  and 
leaders  infinitely  more  desperate  than 
those  of  Birmingham,  may  be  banded 
in  mortal  strife  aeainst  the  **  nuxiar- 
chy  of  the  middle  classes,"  whilst 
these  are  rashly  as  besottedly  occu- 
pied in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
mcmarchy  aristocraticaL  Where,  in 
so  sdemn  a  conjuncture,  is  the  empire 


to  look  for  safety  and  protection  1  la 
presence  of  the  coming  tempest  there 
is  a  Government  only  less  imbecile 
than  unprincipled— a  majority  in  the 
Commons'  House  compounded  of  trai- 
tors more  than  suspected^  of  Radicals 
utilitarian  and  destructive,  of  Whigs 
venal  and  time-serving— the  aaUKurs» 
abettcNTs,  and  supporters  of  the  work- 
house system— tne  implacable  foes  of 
the  poor.  Come  the  crash  will,  meet 
it  who  may.  A  rural  police  will  be 
nerveless  to  prop  up  workhouses  tum- 
bling to  their  rum.  The  fimoament  of 
Whiffgery  is,  however,  calm  and  un- 
clouded as  on  a  siunmer's  day.  The 
cries  of  the  poOT  or  the  oppressed 
dottd  not  the  atmosphere  respued  ia 
Downing-street — ^yet  rebeUion  is  si- 
lently and  sombrely  hatching  in  Ire- 
land— Lower  Canada  is  in  open  revolt 
— even  the  little  rock  of  Malta  ia  in 
quasi  insurrection.  Russia  captures 
our  ships,  and  wars  against  our  com- 
merce— ^Portugal  bars  us  out  with  pro- 
hibitory tari£^General  Evans,  the 
hero  <n  Lord  Palmei-ston,  with  his  le- 
gion and  an  army  Lalf  as  strong  as 
that  which,  at  Vittoria,  under  Welfing- 
ton,  triumphed  over,  and  chased  be^ 
fore  it,  50,00aof  the  Hke  of  the  trom 
of  Napoleon,  is  so  disgracefully  &. 
feated  at  Hemani  by  a  band  or  raw 
mountaineers,  that  tte  wreck  owed  ita 
safety  and  escape,  though  withia  the 
walls  of  St.  Sebastian,  only  to  tbecool 
intrepidity  of  the  Royal  Marines,  who 
protected  the  flight  Brocdras'a  is  all 
agog  with  peerages  expectant,  and 
commoners  poronetted  but  not  enno- 
bled. Nay,  four  hundred  baronecs 
have  formed  a  uoion  to  eniorce  their 
rights  to— the  Ulster  badge ! ! !  Sosh 
was  the  feasting,  such  the  »dle  revel, 
ries  in  Belshazzar's  palace  at  the  om. 
inous  moment  of  the  *•  handwriting  ckQ 
the  wall."  So  Nero  sang,  danced,  and 
fiddled,  while  Rome  was  blazing  I 
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Amidst  all  our  declarations  in  fa- 
vor of  the  lights  of  the  a^,  and  the 
extniordinary  influence  of  the  n^ss, 
and  the  extension  of  journals  in  diffus- 
ing correct  ideas  on  every  subject  of 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  it  may 
DO  doubted,  wheflier  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
delusion,  not  even  excepting  the  be- 
nighted ages  of  Papal  despotism,  or 
the  equally  dark  era  of  Napoleon's 
tyranny,  an  example  of  ignorance  so 
complete  and  general,  as  has  prevailed 
in  this  country,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  as  to  the  aflairs  of  Spain. 
While  a  contest  has  been  going  on 
there  during  all  that  period  between 
constitutional  right  and  revolutionary 
spoliation ;  while  the  Peninsula  has 
been  convulsed  by  the  long  protracted 
conflict  between  legal  government  and 
democratic  despotism ;  while  the  same 
cause  which  has  been  supported  since 
1830  in  Great  Britain  by  the  arms  of 
reasoning,  eloquence,  or  influence,  has 
there  been  carried  on  with  the  edge  cif 
the  sword ;  while  for  the  last  four  years, 
a  struggle  has  been  maintained  by  the 
Basque  mountaineers  for  their  rights 
and  their  liberties,  their  hearths  and 
their  religion,  which  history  will  place 
beside  the  glories  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  of  Naefels  and  Morgarten : 
while  an  heroic  Prince  and  his  heroic 
brothers  have  borne  up  against  a  load 
of  oppression,  forei^  and  domestic, 
in  defence  of  legal  right  and  constitu- 
tional freedom,  with  a  courage  and  a 
sktil  rarely  |mralleled  in  the  annals  of 
military  achievement,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  English  nation  have  looked 
with  supinenesB  or  indifference  on  the 
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glorious  spectacle.  They  have  been 
eceived,  and  willingly  deceived,  by 
the  endless  falsehoods  which  the  revo- 
lutionary press  and  the  holders  of  Spa- 
nish bonds  spread  abroad  on  thisi  sub- 
ject, they  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  false  and  slanderous  appellations 
bestowed  on  Don  Carlos,  they  have 
been  mystified  by  a  denial  of  his  clear 
and  irresistible  title  to  the  throne,  they 
have  not  duly  considered  the  stdrn  and 
inexorable  necessity  which  eompeiled 
him  to  abandon  the  humane  jsystem  of 
warfare  which  heat  flrstadoptedk  and 
retaliate  upon  his  enemies  the  atro- 
cious and  murderous  rule  of  war  which 
they  had  so  long  practised  against  him 
and  his  followers;  and  by  their  su- 
pineness  permitted  the  royal  arms  of 
England  to  be  implicated  in  the  most 
savage  crusade  ever  undert;iken  in 
modern  times  against  the  liberty  of 
mankind,  and  a  band  of  brave  but  de- 
luded  mercenaries,  to  prolong  to  their 
own  and  their  country's  eternal  dis- 
erace  a  frightful  conflict  between  sor- 
did democratic  despotism,  striving 
to  elevate  itself  on  the  ruins  of  its 
country,  and  the  free-borp  bravery  of 
unconquerable  patriots. 

We  take  blame  to  ourselves  on  this . 
subject ;  we  confess  ourselves  impli- 
cated in  the  charge  which,  through  all 
the  succeeding  ages  of  the  world,  will 
attach  to  the  name  of  England,  for  its 
deplorable  concern  in  this  heroic  con- 
flict, which  wilt  go  far  to  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  all  its  memorable 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
calamity  is  not  the  defeat  sustained  at 
St  Sebastian  or  Hemani :  tk>t  the 
disgrace  of  English  regiments  being 
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routed  and  driven  back  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  in  shameful  confusion; 
these  stains  are  easily  wiped  out; 
the  nationa]  courage,  when  brought 
into  the  field  in  a  iust  cause,  will  soon 
obliterate  the  recollection  of  the  defeat 
which  was  sustained  in  supporting  that 
of  cruelty  and  injustice.  The  real 
disgrace— the  calamit]^  which  England 
has  indeed  to  bioum,  is  that  of  having 
joined  in  an  alliance  to  beat  down 
the  liberties  of  mankind:  in  having 
aided  a  selfish,  execrable  band  of 
murderers  and  plunderers  to  oppress 
and  massacre  our  faithful  allies;  in 
having  combined  with  France,  in  defi. 
ance  alike  of  the  faith  df  treaties  and 
the  rules  of  international  law,  to  de- 
prive  a  gallant  prince  of  his  rightful 
inheritance;  in  having  sent  out  the 
royal  forces  of  England,  under  the  old 
flag  of  Wellington,  to  aid  a  set  of  cut- 
throats and  assassins,  of  robbers  and 
plunderers,  in  carrying  fire  and  sword, 
mourning  and  despair  through  the  val- 
leys of  a  simple  and  virtuoas  people, 
combiued  in  no  other  cause  but  tnat 
for  which  Hambden  bled  on  the  field 
and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold. 

*«Wo  unto  those,"  says  the  Scrip* 
ture,  **  who  call  evil  good  and  good 
evil ;  for  theirs  is  the  greater  damna- 
lion."  It  is  in  this  fetal  delusion — 
in  the  confusion  of  ideas  produced  by 
transposing  the  tumet  0/  thu^B,  and 
calling  the  cause  of  despotism  thiit  of 
freedom,  merely  because  it  is  support, 
ed  by  Urban  despots — and  that  01  free- 
dom slavery,  because  it  is  upheld  by 
rural  patriots,  that  the  true  cause  of 
this  hideous  perversion,  not  merely  of 
national  character,  but  even  of  party 
consistency,  is  to  be  found.  We  are 
perfectly  persuaded  that  if  the  people 
of  England  were  aware  of  the  reoZ  na- 
ture of  the  cause  in  which  they  em- 
barked a  gallant  but  unfortunate  band 
of  adventurers;  if  the  government 
were  aware  of  the  real  tendency  of  the 
quasi-intervention  which  they  have 
carried  on,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would  recoil  with  horror  from  the  mea- 
sures which  they  have  so  lone  sanc- 
tioned. But  both  were  deluded  by 
the  name  of  freedom ;  both  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  absurd  mania  for  the 
extension  of  democratic  institutions  into 
countries  whollv  unprepared  for  them ; 
and  both  thought  they  were  upholding 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  ultimate 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  by  support- 
ing a  band  who  have  provc^l  themselves 
to  be  the  most  seliQshy  corrupt,  and 


deq>otic   tyrants  who  ever  yet  rose 
to  transient  greatness  upon  the  roise- 

Sr  and  degradation  of  their  country, 
ut,  while  we  ihus  absolve  both  tie 
government  and  the  country  from  in- 
tentional abuse  of  power  in  toe  deplore, 
ble  transactions  wnich  both  bave  sane 
tioned,  there  is  a  limit  bcjond  which 
this  forbearance  cannot  be  extended. 
This  result  of  o«r  shameful  inter- 
vention to  oppress  the  free,  and  aid  the 
murderers  in  massacring  the  inoooenS 
is  now  fijced  and  unalterable,  and  in 
no  degree  dependent  on  that  futore 
issue  of  the  contest.    What  thej^  may 
finally  be,  God  only  knows.     It  is  pos- 
sible, doubtless,  that  the  weight  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance — the  direct  inter- 
vention of  France — ^the  insidious  sup- 
port of  England — ^the  exhaostioa  of  a 
protracted  contest — and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  population  capable  of  l>ear- 
ing  arms  in  the  Basque    Provinces* 
may  beat  down  these  heroic  moun- 
taineers, and   establish  amidst  blood 
and  ashes,  anguish  and  moumine,  the 
cruel  oppression  of  the  Bladrid  demo- 
crats in  the  lovely  valleys  of  Navarre: 
^'Quum  solitudinem  fecerunt,  pacem 
appellant.*'    In  that  case,  the  interest 
of  the  struggle  will  be  enhanced  by 
its  traeic  termination  ;  the  sympathies, 
the  indignant  sympathies  01  mankind 
in  every  future  age,  will  be  with  the 
unfortunate  brave ;  like  the  Poles  or 
the  Girondists,  the  errors  of  their  for- 
mer  conduct  will  all  be  forgotten  in 
the  Roman    heroism    of   their   &1L 
They  will  take  their  place  id  history 
beside  their  ancestors  in  Numantia 
and  Snguntum,  who  preferred  throw- 
ing  themselves  into  the  flames,  to  the 
'^hated  dominion  of  the  stranger ;  and 
the  Saragossans  or  Geronists  in  latter 
days,  who  perished  in  combating  the 
fornudable  legions  of  Napdemi,  or  the 
gallant  patriots,  who,  wiui  Kosciudco, 
shed  their  last  blood,  when  the  grena- 
diers of  Suwarrow  were  storming  the 
entrenchments  of  Prague^and  the  Vis- 
tula ran  red  with  Polish  blood.    Or  it 
roav  be,  that  Providence  has  reserved 
a  different  destiny  for  these   gaUaot 
patriots,  and  that  on  this,  aa  on  so 
many  previous  occasions,  the  God  of 
battles  will  bless  the  righteous  side. 
In  that  case,  their  struggle  will  fbrm 
one  of  the  most  animating  periods  in  the 
page  of  history-— one  of  the  brisht  and 
consoling  spots  in  the  annals  of  Duman 
suffering,  to  which  the  patriot  will 
point  in  every  succeeding  age  aatbe 
animating  example  of  saoceasfid  ¥ir- 
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tue,  at  the  recital  of  which  the  hearts 
of  the  geaerous  will  throb,  so  long  as 
valor  and  constancy  shall  be  appre- 
ciated upon  earth. 

We  speak  thus  warmly,  because  we 
feel  strongly — because  we  sympathize 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  with 
the  cause  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world.  But  we  are  not  deluded,  as 
ao  many  of  our  countrymen  are,  who 
never  looked  beyond  the  surface  of 
things,  by  the  mere  assumption  of 
false  names.  We  have  learned  from 
our  own  experience,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nals of  history,  that  tyranny,  plunder, 
and  oppression  can  stalk  in  the  rear 
of  the  tricolor  flag,  and  urban  multi- 
tudes be  roused  by  a  ruthless  band  of 
sordid  revolution  bts,  to  their  own  and 
their  country's  ultimate  ruin.  We  have 
learned  also  from  the  same  sources  of 
information,  that  hearts  can  beat  as 
warmly  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
arms  combat  as  bravely  in  its  defence 
on  the  mountain  as  on  the  plain,  in  the 
sequestered  vaUev  as  in  the  crowded 
oitf,  under  the  banners  of  religion 
and  loyalty,  as  under  the  standard  of 
treason  and  perfidy.  We  yield  to  none 
in  the  ardent  love  of  liberty ;  but  what 
we  call  liberty  is  the  lasting  protep- 
tion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  not  the  tramp- 
hug  them  under  foot,  to  suit  the  fim- 
oiful  theories  of  visionary  enthusiasts, 
or  the  sordid  speculations  of  Stock 
Exchange  revolutionists.  We  look 
around  us,  and  behold  liberty  still 
flourishing  in  the  British  Isles,  after  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years'  duration,  un- 
der the  banner  pf  religion  and  loyalty, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  infidel  de- 
mocracy for  its  destruction.  We  cast 
our  eyes  to  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, and  we  see  freedom  perishing, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  afler  un- 
heard-of calamities,  under  the  ascend- 
dant  of  a  revolutionary  and  a  free- 
thinking  generation.  Taught  by  these 
great  examples,  we  have  learned  to 
cling  the  more  closely  to  the  faith  ancji 
the  maxims  of  our  fathers,  to  see  in 
the  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty 
the  only  secure  foundation  for  real 
fp^edom  ;  and  to  expect  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  constitutional  principles, 
not  from  the  sudden  irruption  of  blood- 
thirsty fanatics,  or  the  selfish  ambition 
<^  rapacious  democrats,  but  the  gradu- 
al and  pacific  growth  of  a  middling 
class  in  society,  under  the  protecting 
influence  of  a  durable  Government 


We  make  these  remarks,  too,  in  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  hideous  massa- 
cres which  nave  so  long  disfigured 
this  unhappy  war — having  before  our 
eves  the  Durango  decree,  and  the 
Cfarlist  executions;  and  yielding  to 
none  in  horror  at  these  sanguinarr 
atrocities,  and  the  most  ardent  wish 
for  their  termination.  We  make  them 
also,  agreeing  with  the  Standard,  that 
if  this  frightful  system  had  begun  with 
the  Carlists,  or  had  even  been  adopted 
by  them  under  the  influence  of  any 
other  cause  than  the  sense  of  unbear- 
able executions  of  a  similar  kind  pre- 
vumdy  suffered  by  them,  and  h^gun 
by  the  Revolutionists,  and  the  over- 
whelming necessity  of  mournful  re- 
taliation, not  only  would  their  cause 
be  unworthy  of  the  sympathy  of  any 
brave  or  good  man,  but  that  Don  Car- 
los himseu  would  **  be  a  monster  unfit 
to  live."  But  admitting  all  this,  we 
see  it  as  cbariy  proved  as  any  proposi- 
tion in  geometry,  that  this  execrable 
system  began  with  the  Spanish  detno- 
crais,  and  them  aUme^  and  was  never 
resorted  to  by  the  Carlists,  till  years 
after  they  had  suffered  under  its  atrocious 
execution  by  their  enemies ;  and  the  Car- 
list  valleys  were  filled  with  mourninir 
from  the  death  of  old  men,  women  and 
children,  murdered  in  cold  blood  by 
the  democratio  tyrants  who  sought  to 
plunder  and  enslave  them.  And  in 
such  circumstances,  we  know  that  re- 
taliation, however  dreadful  and  mourn- 
ful an  extremity,  is  unavoidable,  and 
that  brave  and  humane  men  are  forced, 
Uke  Zumalacarregui,  to  sentence  pri- 
soners to  be  shot,  even  when  the  order, 
as  it  did  from  him,  draws  tears  like  rain 
from  their  eyes.  Unquestionably  none 
can  admire  more  than  we  do  the  noble 
pioclamation  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1793,  in  answer  to  th^  savage  orders 
of  the  Directory  to  the  Revolutionary 
armies  of  France  to  give  no  quarter. 
None  can  feel  greater  exultation  at 
the  humane  conduct  of  the  Vendeans, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  similar  order  from 
their  inhuman  oppressors,  sent  eleven 
thousand  prisoners  back,  with  their 
heads  merely  shaved,  to  the  Repub- 
lican lines.  But  it  belongs  to  the  pros- 
perous and  the  secure  to  act  upon 
such  fic^nerous  and  noble  principles  ;— 
the  endurance  of  coId-blcNoded  cruelty, 
the  pangs  of  murdered  innocence,  the 
sight  of  parents  and  children  slaught- 
ered, will  drive,  and  in  every  age  have 
driven,  the  most  mild  and  humane  to 
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the  dreadful,  but  unavoidable  system  of  ments,  have,  within  these  last  few 


retaliation.  We  know  that  the  Ven- 
deans  themselves,  despite  all  the  heroic 
humanity  of  their  chiefs,  were  forced  in 
the  end  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies 
the  system  of  giving  no  quarter.  We 
know  that  Charette,  for  the  two  last 
years  of  his  career,  found  it  impossi- 


months,  been  signally  enlarged.  Firstv 
Captain  Henningsen's  animated  and 
graphic  narrative  enlisted  our  sympa* 
thies  in  favor  of  the  gallant  mountain- 
eers, beside  whom  he  drew  the  sword 
of  freedom.  Next,  Mr.  Honan's  able 
and  well-informed  work  unfolded  still 


olc  to  act  on  any  other  principle.  We  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  contest,  and 

go  back  to  the  annals  of  our  own  coun-  the  resources  from  which  the  Basque 

try,  and  we  see  in  them  too  melancholy  peasantry  have  maintained  so  long  and 

proof,  that  even  in  the  sober  minded,  or  surprising  a  struggle  in  defence  oftbeir 

It  may  be,  rieht  thinking  inhabitants  privileges  against  all  the  forces  which 

of  the  British  Isles,  a  certwn  endurance  nave  been  arrayed  against  them.  Then 

of  suffering,  and  the  commencement  of  Lord  Caernarvon's  admirable  disquisi- 

a  cruel  system  of  war  by  one  party,  tion  on  the  war,  annexed  to  his  highly 

will  at  all  times  drive  their  antagonists  interesting  tour  in  the  Portuguese  prov- 

into  a  hideous  course  of  reprisals.  Have  inces,  gave  to  the  statements  of  his  ex- 

we  forgotten,  that  in  the  wars  of  the  cellent  predecessors  the  weight  of  his 

Roses,  quarter  was  refused  on  both  authority,  the  aid  of  his  learning,  and 

sides  by  the  contending  armies,  for  nine  the  support  of  his  eloauence.  Tbcmgh 

long  years,  and  that  eighty  princes  of  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Walton  has  taken 

the  blood,  and  almost  all  the  nobility  the  field  with  two  octavo  volumes, 


of  England  were  put  to  death,  and  most 
of  them  in  cold  blood,  by  the  ruthless 
cruelty  of  English  armies?  Have  we 
forgotten,  that  utter  destruction  was 


which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
real  nature  of  the  contest  now  raging 
in  the  Peninsula, — the  objects  of  ti» 
parties  engaged,--the  claims  of  the 


vowed  by  the  Scottish   Covenanters   competitors  to  the  throne, — ^the  conse- 


against  the  Irish  auxiliaries  in  Mon- 
trose's army;  and  that  they  carried 
their  vengeance,  so  far,  as  to  drown  at 
the  bridge  of  Linlithgow  even  their  in- 
nocent babes?  Have  we  forgotten  the 
cruel  atrocities  of  the  Jrish  Rebellion, 
or  the  firm  retaliation  of  the  indignant 
Orangemen?  Seeing  then  that  a  cer- 
tain extremity  of  suffering,  and  the  en- 


qnence  of  the  triumph  of  the  one  or  the 
other  on  the  future  interests  of  religion 
and  freedom, — the  cmel  severities  to 
which  the  Carlists  were  subjected  by 
their  blood-thirsty  enemies  before  they 
were  reluctantly  driven  to  retaliatkn, 
— and  the  frightful  consequencer 
which  have  resulted,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  result  while  it  endures,  from 


durance  of  a  certain  amount  of  cruelty   our  iniquitous  do-operation  with  the 
by  intestine  opponents,  will,  in  all  ages,   cause  of  oppression.    All  these  mo- 


and  in  all  nations,  even  the  most  mSde- 
rate  and  humane,  induce  the  dreadful 
necessity  of  retaliation,  we  look  with 
pity,  though  with  poignant  grief,  on  the 
stern  reprisals  to  v^ich  Don  Carlos 


mentous  topics  are  treated  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us  with  a  eleamess,  tem- 
per, moderation,  and  ability  which 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  reader 
them  by  far  the  most  important  work 


has  been  driven,  and  earnestly  pray  on  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsola  which 

that  similar  civil  discord  may  long  be  has  yet  issued  from   the  European 

averted  from  the  British  Isles ;  and  that  press.    When  we  see  the  ability  and 

we  may  not  be  doomed  by  a  righteous  candor,  the  courage  and  energy,  the 

Providence,  as  we  perhaps  deserve,  to  learning  and  eloquence,  which,  un- 

undergo  the  unutterable  wretchedness,  bought  by  the  gold  of  the  Stock  Ex- 

which  our  uncalled  for  and  unjust  sup-  change,    uninfluenced     by    specula- 


port  of  those  who  began  the  execrable 
system  of  murder,  has  so  long  pro- 
duced in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
In  attempting  to  make  amends  for 


tions  in  Spanish  bonds,  unsolicited  by 
the  rewards  of  a  deceived  democratic 
and  commission-granting  Administra- 
tion, is  thus  generously  and  gratuitous- 


our  hitherto  apparent  neglect  of  this  ly  coming  for  ward  from  so  many  quar- 

interesting  subject,  we  rejoice  to  think  ters  at  once  in  defence  of  the  cause 

that  the  materials  by  which  we  can  of  religious  truth  and  independence, 

now  vindicate  the  righteous  cause,  and  we  recognipe  the  revival  of  the  spirit 

explain  to  our  deluded  countrymen  of  Old  JBngland ;  we  indulge  a  hope 

the  gross  injustice  of  which  they  have  that    the    press,    like    the    Thames 

been  rendered  the  unconscious  instru-  water,  may  yet  work  off  its  own  im- 
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purities ;  and  we  are  ready  to  take  our 
humble  part  inso  good  a  cause,  and 
bear  with  equanimity  the  torrent  of 
abuse  with  which  the  servile  writers 
of  the  Treasury,  or  the  hireling  scribes 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  will  assail  our 
endeavors  to  give  greater  publicity 
than,  in  a  seinsh  and  engrossed  age, 
they  might  otherwise  obtain  to  their 
all-important  disclosures. 

From  the  statements  proved,  and 
documents  brought  forward,  in  Mr. 
Walton's  work,  it  is  manifest— 1. 
That  the  constitution  of  1812,  so  long 
the  darling  object  of  democratic  con- 
tention in  the  Peninsula,  and  now  the 
avowed  basis  of  its  government,  is  an 
ultra-rcnublican  svstem,  which  never 
obtained  the  le^i  consent  of  the  na- 
tion, but  was  merely  imposed  on  their 
countrymen  for  their  own  selfish  ends 
by  a  knot  of  urban  democrats  at  Ca- 
diz, who  at  that  unhappy  period, 
when  four-fifths  of  the  country  was 
occupied  by  the  French  armies,  had 
contrived  to  usurp  the  powers,  not  only 
of  sovereignty,  but  of  remodelling  the 
state.  2.  That  it  is  not  only  utterly 
unsuitable  to  the  Spanisb  people,  and 
necessarily  productive  of  (as  it  ever 
has  produced)  nothing  but  plunder, 
massacre,  and  democratic  oppression ; 
but  is  of  so  absurd  and  ill-consider- 
ed a  character  as  even,  if  established 
in  Bngland,  amidst  a  people  habitua- 
ted for  centuries  to  the  exercise  of 
freedom,  would  tear  society  to  atoms 
in  six  months.  3.  That,  from  expe- 
rience of  the  devastating  effects  of  this 
ultra- radical  constitution,  and  the  sor- 
did cupidity  of  the  democratic  agents 
whom  it  instantly  brings  to  the  head 
of  affairs,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  almost  all  who  are 
distin^ished  by  their  patriotism, 
principle,  or  good  sense,  are  decid- 
edly opposed  to  its  continuance ;  that 
though  often  established  by  military 
violence  or  democratic  intrigue,  it 
has  ever  fallen  to  the  ground  by  its 
own  weight  when  not  upheld,  as  it 
now  is,  by  powerful  foreign  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  that  at  this  moment,  if^  this 
co-operation  were  really  withdrawn, 
it  would  sink  to  the  dust  in  three 
months,  with  all  its  accessaries  of  de- 
mocratic  spoliation,  royalist  blood, 
and  universal  sufifering,  never  more  to 
rise.  4.  That  the  democratic  party, 
aince  the  time  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation  had  become  the  decided  enemies 
of  theur  usurpation,  fell  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  engraftiDg  the  maintenanoe 
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of  their  cause  upon  a  disputed  succes- 
sion to  the  throne — prevailed  on  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  when  in  a  state  of  dotage, 
to  niter  the  law  of  royal  succession 
in  favor  of  his  infant  daughter — got 
together  the  farce  of  a  Cortes,  to  give 
their  sanction  to  the  illegal  act — and 
have  since  contrived  to  keep  her  on 
the  throne,  as  a  mere  puppet,  to  serve 
as  a  cover  to  their  revolutionary  de- 
signs, despite  the  clearly  proved  voice 
of  the  nation,  by  filling  the  army  and 
all  civil  offices  with  their  own  crea- 
tures, and  rauiniaining  an  usurped 
and  hateful  usurpation  by  the  aid  of 
urban  democracy,  foreign  co-opera- 
tion, and  stock>jobbing  assistance.  5. 
That  the  tiUe  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
throne  is  clear,  not  less  on  the  le^ti- 
mate  principle  of  legal  succession, 
which  we  were  bound,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  to  guarantee,  than  on  the 
liberal  principle  of  a  violation  of  the 
social  contract,  and  a  trampling  under 
foot  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  dis^lving  the  title  of  a 
sovereign,  how  well-founded  soever 
in  itself,  to  the  supreme  direction  d 
affairs.  6.  That  the  frightful  system 
of  murdering  the  prisoners  was  first 
introduced  by  the  revolutionists ;  that 
it  was  carried  on  with  ruthless  severi- 
ty and  heartless  rigor  by  them  for 
votfTf  before  it  was  imiuued  by  the 
Royalists;  that  they  have  repeatedly 
made  endeavors,  lK>th  publicly  and 
privately,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  continu- 
ance, but  always  been  foiled  by  the 
refusal  of  their  savaee  antagonists.  7. 
That  theEnglish  auxi)iaries,Doth  under 
General  Evans  and  Lord  John  Hay, 
lent  their  powerful  aid  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  not  only  without  the 
English  Government  having  made  any 
effectual  stipulation  in  favor  of  the 
abandoning  that  atrock)U8  system  of 
warfare,  but  al  a  time  when,  without 
such  aid,  the  war  was  on  the  point  of 
beingbrought  to  a  glorious  termination 
by  the  freeborn  mountaineers  of  Bis- 
cay and  Navarre,  and  have  thus  be- 
come implicated,  through  the  fault  or 
neglect  of  their  government,  in  all  the 
woful  consequences  of  a  continuance  of 
the  struggle.  6.  That  the  stand  made 
by  the  Basque  provinces  is  for  their 
rights  and  their  liberties,  their  privi- 
leges  and  their  immunities,  enjoyed  by 
their  ancestors  for  five  hundred  years, 
asserted  by  them  in  every  aee  with  a 
constancy  and  spirit  exceeding  even 
the  far-famed  resolution  of  the  SwIm 
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Cantons,  but  which  toere  all  reft  from 
tUm  at  one  fell  swoop  by  the  ruthless 
tyranny  of  a  democratic  despotism. 

It  is  impossibly  in  the  limits  of  an 
article  in  a  periodical,  to  quote  all  the 
documents,  or  detail  all  the  facts, 
which  Mr.  Walton  has  accumulated, 
with  irresistible  force,  to  prove  every 
one  of  these  propositions.  If  any  one 
doubts  them,  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend him  to  study  his  work  ;  and  if 
he  is  not  convinced,  we  say,  without 
hesitation,  neither  would  he  be  persua- 
ded though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 
But  even  in  this  cursory  notice  a  few 
leading  facts  may  be  brought  forward, 
which  cannot  fail  to  throw  a  clear 
li^ht  on  this  important  subject,  and 
may  tend  to  aid  the  efforts  of  those 
brave  and  enlightened  men  who  are 
now  striving  to  prevent  British  blood 
from  being  any  longer  shed  in  the 
most  unjust  of  causes,  and  hinder  the 
British  standards  from  being  any 
longer  unfurled,  in  the  name  ot  free- 
dom and  liberty,  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  Infidelity,  rapine,  and  oppression. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  1812  was  fabricated  by  a 
clique  of  urban  agitators,  and  thrust, 
amidst  the  agonies  of  the  war  with  Na- 
poleon, on  an  unconscious  or  unwilling 
nation,  the  following  account  is  given 
by  our  author : — 

« In  the  decrees  and  other  preparations 
made  by  the  central  junta,  in  anticipation 
of  the  meeting  of  Cortes,  the  old  mode 
of  convening  the  national  assembly  had 
been  abandoned,  the  illuminati  con^re> 
gated  at  Seville  being  of  opinion  <  that  the 
ancient  usages  were  more  a  matter  of  his- 
torical research  than  of  practical  import- 
ance.' It  was  therefore  a/^reed,  that  in 
their  stead  a  new  electoral  law  should  be 
framed,  more  congenial  to  the  general 
principle  of  representation;  the  result  of 
which  was.  that  those  cities  which  had  de- 
puties in  tne  Cortes  last  assembled  were  to 
lave  a  voice,  as  well  as  the  superior  juntas, 
and  that  one  deputy  should  besides  be  elect- 
ed for  every  fifty  thousand  souls.  It  was 
also  settled  that  the  South  American  pro- 
vinces, at  the  time  actuajlv  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection, should,  for  tne  present,  have 
substitutes  chosen  for  them,  until  they  sent 
over  delegates  duly  elected.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  on  the  loth  of  the  previous  April, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  convened  Cortes,  and  it 
was  at  the  time  (bought  that  this  example 
served  to  stimulate  the  central  junto  to  per- 
form their  long  for^tten  promise. 
"  The  new-fashioned  Cortes  opened  on 
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the  24th  of  September,  consisting  only  of 
popular  deputies,  or  one  estate,  the  other 
two  being  excluded.  When  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  were  over,  the  memben  as- 
sembled declared  themselves  legally  consti- 
tuted in  'general  and  eztraoidinary  Cor- 
tes,* in  whom  the  national  sovereignty  re- 
sided ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  at  cnee 
declared  themselves  a  constituent  assem- 
bly. »♦ 

"In  one  respect,  the  assemblv  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  of  1810  resembled  that  of 
the  French  States-general  in  1791,  the 
members  being  mostly  new  men  whose 
names  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  before. 
In  another  sense,  tne  disparity  between  the 
two  .assemblies  was  great.  The  Stmtes- 
feneral  opened  thefr  sittings  under  ie^al 
forms,  with  the  three  orders,  and,  tuter 
storm V  debates,  one  estate  ejected  or  ab- 
sorbed the  other  two,  when  the  triumphant 
party,  declaring  themselves  a  constitiient 
assembly,  proceeded  to  enact  laws  a.nd 
frame  a  constitution  ;  in  the  end,  rendetinf 
themselves  superior  to  the  authority  whka 
had  convened  them,  and  no  longer  respon- 
sible to  those  whom  they  were  intended  to 
represent  The  Cadiz  Cortes  adopted  a 
readier  and  lees  complicated  plan.  In 
utter  defiance  of  le^al  forms  ana  ancient 
usages,  the  Spanish  Commons  before-hand 
excluded  the  two  privileged  estates  ;  and 
assembling  entirely  on  their  own  account, 
at  once  voted  themselves  to  be  a  constituent 
assembly,  possessing  all  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty,  and  ddibentelj  pio- 
ceeded  to  imitate  the  ezamfdo  of  their  Pari- 
sianprototypes. 

"  The  examples  given  in  our  early  pages 
show  the  little  analogy  between  ibe  an- 
cient and  new  Cortes.  The  latter  did  not 
meet  to  supply  tlie  want  of  a  regal  power, 
to  provide  means  of  defence,  obtain  the 
redress  of  grievances,  or  reconcile  oppoahe 
and  jarring  interests.  Their  object  was 
not  to  heal  the  wounds  in  the  state,  to  in- 
troduce order  and  concert,  or  reoiova 
tho^  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  iin- 
peded  the  progress  of  the  national  cause. 
As  the  genuine  ofiepring  of  the  central 
junta,  the^r  rather  thought  of  seising  upon 
power,  enjoying  its  sweets,  and  carryinf 
into  effect  those  theories  with  a  fondness 
for  which  an  admiration  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  infected  many  leading 
memben,  some  of  whom  were  anxioiis  to 
shine  after  the  manner  of  Mirabean — 
whilst  othere  thought  they  could  earafaite 
the  example  of  Abb6  Si^yes,  or  took 
Brissot  as  their  model.  In  a  word,  wholly 
unpractised  in  the  science  of  legislatioo, 
and  unmindful  that  the  enemy  was  at  their 
gates,  they  set  to  work  vrith  a  fall  deter- 
mination to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
French  Constituent  Assembly ,andbeean  by 
a  vote  similar  to  that  passed  by  our  Boose 
of  ComoMNis  in    1648,  whereby  they  de 
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declared  that  the  sovereign  power  exdu- 
aively  resided  in  them— and^i^oDsequently, 
that  whatever  thej  enacted  was  law,  with- 
out the  consent  of  either  king,  peers,  or 
clergy." 

The  rainous  step  by  which,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  real  representatives 
of  the  nation,  a  band  of  urban  revolu- 
tionists contrived  to  thrust  themselves 
into  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Con- 
stituent  Assembly  in  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
IB  thus  explained. 

?  *<Ontho  J  0th  of  September,  1810,  a  fort- 
night before  the  opening  of  the  Cortes, 
the  rcffents  issued  an  eoicC,  accompanied 
by  a  decree,  in  which  the  impossibilicy  of 
obtaining  proper  represontalives  from  the 
ultra- marine  provinces  and  those  occupied 
by  the  enemy  is  lamented,  and  a  plan  de- 
mised to  remedy  the  defect,  by  means  of  sub- 
stitutes chosen  upon  the  spot  It  was  ac- 
cordingly ordained  that  twenty-three  per- 
sons should  be  picked  out  to  represent  the 
f  laces  held  by  the  French,  and  thirty  for  the 
ndies ;  which  number  of  substitutes,  in- 
corporated with  the  real  delegates  already 
arrived  or  about  to  arrive,  it  was  thought 
would  compose  a  respectable  congress,  suf- 
ficient under  existing  circumstances  to  open 
the  house  and  carry  on  business,  even 
although  others  shoald  unfortunately  not 
arrive."* 

Prom  the  official   records  of  tbe 
Cortes  it  appears  that   its  numbers 
stood  thus : 
Members  returned  by  provinces 

of  Spain  unoccupied  by  the 

French,  .  .  .  .  127 
■Substitutes  provided  at  Cadiz 

for  the  others,       .       «       .     46 

*'  It  would  be  almost  insulting  to  the 
judgment  of  tbe  reader  to  offer  any.  re- 
marks upon  either  the  illegality  or  the  in- 
congruity of  a  legislature  composed  of  such 
elements  as  the  preceding  sketch  presents. 
Independently  ^oi  a  total  abandonment  of 
tincient  usages,  and  an  utter  disregard  ef 
the  elective  franchise  practised  in  former 
times  ;  besides  the  exclusion  of  two  es- 
tates, and  the  enlargement  of  the  third  on 
A  basis  not  only  impracticable,  but  also 
ridiculous  ;  substitutes  are  put  in  to  repre- 
aent  an  infinitely  larger  proportion  of  ter- 
ritory in  both  hemispheres  than  that  which, 
with  the  free  agency  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
enabled  to  return  representatives,  elected 
according  lo  the  scale  proposed  by  the 
conveners  of  the  Cortes  themselves,  found- 
ad  on  rules  of  their  own  framings  Tbe 
representative  principle  was  thus  entirely 
lost ;  and  how  a  party  of  politicians    and 


philosophers,  circnmscfibed  to  a  small  spot 
of  ground,  and  protected  onljr  by  the  naval 
force  of  an  ally,  could,  daring  eighteen 
months,  sit  quietly  down  and  frame  a  .con- 
stitution for  the  acceptance  of  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  people,  situated  in  three  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  opposed  in  interests  as 
well  as  in  habits,  on  a  plan  so  defective  in 
all  its  parts,  is  the  roost  extraordinary  of  the 
many  singularities  which  mark  the  Span- 
ish contest. 

"In  the  new  representative  plan,  neither 
population  nor  wealth  was  taken  as  a  basis. 
Valencia,  with  1,040,740  souls,  was  allow- 
ed nineteen  deputies ;  whilst  Granada,  in- 
cluding Malaga,  and  containing  1,100,640, 
had  only  two.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Navarre  with  371, S85  souls,  Bi8<^y  with 
130,000,  Quipuscoa  with  126,789,  and 
Alava  with  84,139,  are  rated  at  one  each ; 
whereas,  the  mountains  of  Ronda  had  two. 
Spain,  with  fourteen  millions  of  souls,  is 
set  down  at  one  hundred  and  fift]^-four  de- 
puties; when  the  South  American  and 
Asiatic  provinces,  by  the  central  junta  de- 
clared integral  and  egual  parts  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  containmg  a  population  of 
more  than  seventeen  millions,  were  repre- 
sented by  fifty-four.  Never "  was  any 
thing  more  monstrous  than  tbe  organiiui- 
tion  of  the  Cadiz  legialature — more  op* 
posed  to  the  practice  in  ancient  times,  o^ 
more  at  variance  with  the  objects  for 
which  the  Cortes  were  to  meet.  It  xra« 
not  even  in  accordance  with  the  wild 
tlieoriee  of  the  day.  The  absence  of  op- 
position was  the  only  sanction  given  to 
their  labors;  a  circumstance  which  may 
be  easiW  accounted  for  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  Peninsula.*' 

These  Revolutionists  were  not  long 
in  invoking  the  aid  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  emanating  from  the  Ja- 
cobins of  Paris,  had  consigned  France 
to  slavery  and  Europe  to  blood. 
"  Eight  or  nine  journals  were  imme- 
diately  established  in  Cadiz,  of  which 
one  was  called  •  The  Robespierre.* " 

**  The  ))rinciples  proclaimed  by  tlie  con- 
stitution, if  possible,  are  more  monstrous 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  construct- 
ed. It  begins  by  declaring  that  the  legis- 
lature is  composed  of  the  general  and  ex- 
traordinary Cortes  of  the  Spanish  nations 
represented  by  deputies  from  Spain,  Ame- 
t^cBj  and  Asia;  that  the  national  sove- 
reign ty  resides  in  the  Cortes,  and  that  the 
power  of  making  laws  belongs  to  tbem, 
jointly  with  the  King ;  that  the  population 
IS  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  new  elec- 
toral law,  without  any  defined  qualification 
for   eligibility ;    that  the   Cortes  were  to 


*  '*  For  the  electors  and  the  elected  the  only  qualifications  required  were  to  be  a  house- 
bolder  and  twenty-five  years  of  age !  V* 
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meet  every  vear,  and  on  clotfing,  leave  a 
permanent  deputation  sitting,  to  watch 
over  the  observance  of  the  coneutution, 
report  infractions,  and  convene  the  legis- 
lature in  extraordinary  cases,,  and  that  the 
king  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  execuuve 
and  sanction  the  laws.  A  new  plan  was  also 
formed  for  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
the  election  of  municipalities,  the  assessment 
Of  taxes,  and  a  variety  of  oti  ler  purposes.  In 
a  word,  the  Cadiz  code  deprived  the  king  of 
the  power  of  dissolving  or  prorogumg  the 
Cortes,  and  in  other  respects  destroyed  the 
royal  prerogative,  as  well  as  feudal  tenures 
and  the  rights  of  property.  It  confounded  the 
various  classes,  and  reduced  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  extinguished  the  civil  riffhts  of  a 
whole  community,  cancelled  all  previous 
compacts  made  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  people,  broke  the  bond  of  union,  tore 
asunder  the  charters,  confiscated  the  privi- 
leges and  franchises  so  highly  valued  by 
the  inhabitant^  and,  in  a  word,  obliterated 
every  hne  and  feature  of  the  ancient  institu- 
tions, by  transforming  Spain  into  the  reverse 
of  what  sbe  had  been.  It  was  a  sweeping 
proscription  of  every  privileged  and  corporate 
body  in  the  country,  annihilating  the  whole, 
and  leaving  neither  wreck  nor  vestige  be- 
hind." 

Of  this  constitution,  which  is  now 
the  constitution  of  Spain,  which  the 
arms,  aye,  the  Royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land are  employed  to  uphold,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  establishes — 
1.  Universal  Suffrage;  2.  One 
Legislative  Chamber  ;  8.  Akhual 
Parliaments  ;  4.  It  annihilates  all  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  clergy ;  6. 
Sweeps  away  all  corporate  rights  and 
feudal  privileges;  6.  Exterminates 
ike  whole  royal  prerogative.  How 
long  would  the  British  empire  with- 
stand  the  shock  of  such  a  constitution  1 
Not  one  week. 

Even  before  it  was  brought  into 
operatiow,  or  the  French  armies  had 
been  driven  by  British  valor  from 
the  soil  of  Spain,  the  ruinous  effect  of 
this  monstrous  constitution  was  so 
clearly  perceived,  that  the  democratic 
despots  were  fearful  of  its  overthrow. 


"  Such  a  transition  as  that  which  this  code 
was  calculated  to  effect,  was  too  sudden  and 
too  violent  not  to  meet  with  decided  opposi- 
tion. Its  levelling  principles  and  subversive 
doctrines  were  accordingly  denounced  from 
the  pulpit  and  by  the  press.  Every  epithet  of 
odium  and  contempt  was  appUed  to  its  of- 
ficious framers ;  and  so  great  was  the  appre- 
.  hensinn  of  ditfturbances  entertained  by  the 
government  itself  that,  within  a  month  after 
Its  promulgation,  they  prevented  arms  from 
being  entrusted  to  the  OaUdan  peasantry. 
Individuals    of  rank    and  influence  were 


banished  for  merely  exprsMmg  their  di^ 
approbation  of  its  provisions  or  the  dread 
of  the  calamities  which  it  was  likely  to 
produce." 

The  fate  of  this  monstrous  demo- 
cratic abortion  is  well  known.  On 
Ferdinand's  accession  it  fell  to  the 
ground  from  its  own  weight ;  not  a 
sword  required  to  be  drawn,  or  a  shot 
fired  to  d^lve  the  destructive  fabric. 
His  femous  decree  from  Valencia,  on 
May  4,  at  once,  extinguished  the  Ca- 
diz  constitution.  In  that  instrument 
Ferdincmd  justly  said— 

"  To  this  CJortes,  in  ISlO.oonvened  in  a  roan5 
ner  never  practised  in  Spain,  even  in  the  nio«l 
arduous  cases,  and  in  the  turbulent  tuzies 
of  minorities,  when  the  meeting  of  depntiea 
has  been  more  nunnerous  than  m  usual  and 
ordinary  Cortes,  the  estates  of  the  nobihty 
and  clergy  were  not  called,  notwith- 
standing the  central  junta  ordered  this  to  be 
done  by  a  decree,  artfully  concealed  from  the 
council  of  regency,  who  were  equally  una- 
ware that  to  ihem  the  junta  had  assigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Cortes;  a  prerogative  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  left  at  the 
will  of  the  Congress.  Every  thing  was  thus 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cortes,  who.  on 
the  very  day  of  their  installation,  and  as  a 
commencement  of  their  acta,  stripped  me  of 
the  sovereignty  which  the  deputies  them- 
selves had  just  before  acknowledged,  nomi- 
nallv  attributing  it  to  the  nation,  in  oni«  to 
appropriate  it  to  themselves,  and  by  tius 
usurpation  enact  such  laws  as  they  deemed 
fit,  imposing  on  the  people  the  obligation  of 
forcibly  receivmg  them  in  the  form  of  a  new 
constitution,  which  the  deputies  established 
and  afterwards  sanctioned  and  pubUshcd 
in  1812,  without  powers  firom  ewher  pro- 
vinces, towns,  or  juntas,  and  wiihoui  even 
the  knowledge  of  those  said  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  substitutes  of  Spain  and  the^ 
Indies.  '    .        .  ,       * 

"  »  This  first  outrage  agamst  the  royal  pie- 
rocative  was,  as  it  were,  a  baaia  for  the  many 
others  which  followed ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  repugnance  of  many  deputies,  laws  were 
enacted,  adopted,  and  called  fimdtinental 
ones,  amidst  the  cries,  threats,  and  violence 
of  those  who  frequented  the Cories  gallenea; 
whereby  to  that  which  was  only  the  work  of 
a  faction  the  specioua  coloring  of  the  genertl 
will  was  given,  and  for  such  made  *opa» 
among  a  few  seditious  persons  at  Cada, 
and  afterwaids  at  Madrid.  These  are  no- 
torious  facts,  and  thus  wore  thoee  good 
laws  altered  which  once  oooBtittited  the 
feUdty  of  our  nation.  The  anaent  fiw 
of  the  monarchy  was  changed,  and  67 
copying  the  revolutionary  and  demoeratac 
principles  of  the  French  constitntioii  of 
1791,  wore  sanetioned,  not  the  fandan^- 
tal  laws  of  a  moderate  monarchy,  bat  lath- 
er those  of  a  popular  ffovemmont,  wttha 
chief  magistrate  at  iU  head— a  mere  tiw- 
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gated  exeeothre,  and  not  a  king*  notwttb. 
■tandinf  the  introdaetion  of  the  name  aa  a 
deception  to  the  ancaatiooi.'  " 

The  joy  of  the  nation  at  this  pacific 
liberation  from  their  revolutionary 
tyrants  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  like 
that  of  the  English  oo  the  Restoration. 
The  journey  of  the  king  from  Valencia 
to  the  capital  was  a  continued  triumph. 

"Some  membera  and  other  flaming 
patriots  proposed  open  resistance,  but 
0oon  found  that  they  possessed  neither 
physical  nor  moral  power.  As  far  as  onU 
ward  appearances  went,  they  presorved 
their  consistency,  or  rather  their  delirinm 
till  the  close.  Some  of  the  most  Tociferoos 
were  however  seized ;  snd  this  pat  an  end 
to  the  show  of  opposition.  Ferdmand  YIL 
entered  the  capital  on  the  14th,  amidst  ge- 
neral acolaoiations  and  other  demonstra. 
tionsof  jov.  Persons  present  attest  that 
did  Madrid  witness  suoh  a  scene  of 


general  exaltation.  When  the  king 
alighted,  the  people  took  him  up  in  their 
arms,  and  triumphantly  showed  hmi  to  the 
immense  concourse  assembled  in  front  of 
the  palace,  and  in  their  arms  conveyed 
him  to  his  apartment.  From  Aranjaez  to 
Mad^,  his  carriage  had  been  previoosly 
drawn  by  the  people.  In  the  aflemoon  of 
the  16th,  he  walked  through  several  parts 
of  the  town,  the  streets  thronged  with  spec 
tators;  bot  not  a  sinffle  constttotionalist 
TQBtond  to  show  his  hoeJ* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the 
CMriginal  illegal  formation,  and  revolu- 
tionary principles  of  the  constitution, 
because  it  lies  in  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  question.  The  Cadiz  de- 
mocrats, like  all  other  reckless  revo- 
lutionists, bestowed  on  the  nation  at 
once,  without  either  preparation  or 
reason,  the  prodigalgin  or  unbounded 
political  influence.  Tne  whole  powers 
of  Government  were  by  them  vested 
in  one  Chamber:  the  Cortes  com- 
bined the  powers  of  the  executive 
and  legislature  in  England,  being 
vested  at  once  with  ue  exclusive 
right  of  imposing  taxes,  passing  laws, 
declaring  war  and  peace.  These  vast 
powers  were  vested  in  one  tingle 
assembly^  unfettered  by  any  separate 
House  of  Peers,  or  the  representation 
of  the  clerj^y  in  any  shape.  And 
how  was  this  omnipotent  assembly 
chosen  1  By  univer$€0  suffra^ ;  by 
the  votes  of  every  man  in  Spain  who 
had  a  house  and  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.    No  qualification  was 


required  either  in  the  electors  or  the 
representatives.  A  majority  of  beg- 
gars might  rule  the  state,  and  dispose 
at  will  of  all  the  property  it  con- 
tained! !  ! 

The  Urban  revolutionists  of  Spain, 
an  ardent,  energetic,  insolvent  class, 
instantly  perceived  Uie  enormous  ad- 
vantages which  this  extravagant  con- 
stitution  gave  them.  They  saw  clearly 
that  under  this  radical  constitution,  they 
would  in  foct  be  the  rulers  of  the  state ; 
that  its  whole  offices,  emoluments,  in- 
fluence, and  property  would  ere  long 
be  at  their  disposal;  and  that  by 
simply  sticking  to  that  one  point,  **  the 
constitution  of  1812,"  they  would  soon, 
and  without  bloodshed  as  they  hoped, 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  legislative 
enactment,  strip  all  the  holders  <^ 
property,  not  omy  of  their  influence, 
but  their  possessions.  In  the  few  great 
towns,  accordingly,  which  the  Penin- 
sula contains,  in  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville, 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  Bilboa,  and 
Malaga,  a  clique  of  aeitators  was  hn- 
mediately  formed,  who,  destitute  of 
property,  education,  or  character,  were 
yet  formidable  to  the  holders  of  pro- 
perty over  the  kingdom  by  their  in- 
fluence over  the  population  in  these 
great  centres  ofprofligacy,  pauperism, 
and  ambition.  They  were  closely  held 
together  by  the  hellish  bond  of  anti- 
cipated plunder.  Freedom,  liberty, 
and  independence  were  ever  in  their 
mouths;  tyranny,  plunder,  massacre 
unceasingly  in  their  hearts.  But 
though  a  miserable  minority,  n:t 
amounting  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  whob 
nation,  they  had  great  advantages  m 
the  political  strife  m  which  they  were 
engaged,  from  their  position  in  the 
great  fortified  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
from  their  sway  over  the  depraved  and 
deluded  populace,  from  the  rapid  com- 
munication which  they  maintained 
with  each  other,  from  the  vwmt  of  un- 
ion, organization,  or  intelligence 
among  Uieir  rural  antagonists,  from 
the  possession  of  a  plausible  cri  de 
gtierre^  "the  constitution  of  1812," 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  sovereign 
charm  by  its  supporters  for  every 
ev  1 ;  and  from  the  union,  energy,  and 
resolution  which  present  insolvency 
and  the  prospect  of  future  plunder, 
had  diflused  universally  through  their 
ranks. 

It  is  the  more  material  to  attend  to 
these  considerations,  because  it  is  the 
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8trug|;1e  to  re-establish  this  radical 
constitution  which  is  the  real  matter 
that  has  ever  since  been  at  issue 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  Penin- 
sula. The  Queen  at  Madrid  was 
from  the  first  a  mere  puppet;  the 
Eitatuto  Real  a  mere  instalment :  the 
revolt  of  La  Granja  brought  to  light 
their  real  projecttf,  and  revealed.  In  its 
pristme  nalcedness,  the  violence  and 
iniquity  of  the  democratic  faction. 
By  it  the  constitution  of  1812  has 
agaiif  become  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tution :  a  nocturnal  revolt,  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
Queen,  a  drunken  sergeant  and  ten 
treasonable  grenadiers  were  sufficient 
to  knoclc  down  the  phantom  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  which,  as  a  mask 
to  their  ulterior  designs,  the  revolu- 
tionists had  set  up.  And  it  is  to  sup- 
port stick  a  coiMP,  to  establish  such  a 
revolutionary  regime,  that  General 
Evans  and  his  unhappy  band  have 
been  exposed  to  defeat  and  dishonor, 
and  L.500,000  worth  of  arms  and  am- 
munition  sent  to  the  democrats  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  royal  flag  of  Eng- 
land  displayed  beside  the  abettors  of 
spoliation,  robbery,  and  murder. 
The  evils  experienced  and  antici- 

gated  from  this  radical  constitution, 
owever,  were  so  powerful,  that  it  pro- 
bably never  afl;ain  would  have  reared 
its  hated  head  in  Spain,  were  it  not 
that  in  an  evil  hour  Ferdinand  VII. 
resolved  upon  an  expedition  to  South 
America  in  1821,  to  subdue  the  re- 
volted  provinces,  and  assembled  20,000 
men  in  the  Isle  of  Leon  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  distant  service  was  to  the 
last  decree  unpopular  in  the  Spanish 
army ;  its  inglorious  dangers,  it  cer- 
tain hardships,  its  boundless  fatigues, 
its  remote  situation,  its  probable  disas- 
trous termination,  were  present  to 
every  mind,  and  filled  both  officers 
and  men  with  the  most  gloomy  pre- 
sentiments, and  left  them  In  that  state 
of  moody  despair  when  the  most  des- 
perate and  flagitious  projects  are  most 
likely  to  be  embraced  with  alacrity. 
The  presence  of  20,000  men  close  to 
Cadiz  or  within  its  walls,  influenced 
by  th^se  feelings,  was  too  favorable  an 
opportunity  for  the  revolutionists  in 
that  great  centre  of  democracy  to 
let  sli[)  for  re-establishing  their  hated 
dominion.  While  the  troops  were 
waiting  for  the  transports  to  convey 
them  across  the  Atlantic,  which,  with 
the  usual  want  of  foresight  in  the  Spa- 


nisfacharader^  were  very  loii(|  of  being 
prepared,  intrigues  were  actively  met 
on  foot  by  the  Cadiz  dique ;  and  in 
the  subaltern  officers  of  the  army, 
which  is  almost  wholly  destitute   of 
men  of  property  in  Spain,  and  filled 
with  mere  adventurers,  ihej  found  the 
most  ready  reception.  Soldiers,  unless 
restrained  by  preponderance  of  pro- 
perty and  education  in  their  officers, 
are  never  averse  to  playing  the  part 
of  prastorians;  they  are  seldom  distn- 
clinod  to  setting  an  empire  up  to  sale. 
•The  glittering  prospect,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  esci4»ing  a  perilous,  hateful^ 
and  inglorioos  foreign  service,  and  on 
the  other,  disposing  of  the   whole 
emoluments  and  advantages  of  govern- 
ment for  themselves  or  their  connec« 
tions,  was  more  than  the  military  ad-* 
venturers  of  the  Isle  of  Leon  coiild 
withstand ;  they  revolted ;  raised  the 
cry  of  "'llie  constitution  of  18I2,'» 
amidst  the  transport»  of  the  democratic 
nart^  over  all  Spain ;  and  the  King^ 
destitute  of  any  military  force  to  with- 
stand so  formidable  an  insurrection, 
was,  after  a  trifling  attempt  at  resist* 
anoe,  foroed  into  submiesioii.     The 
proinised  boon  was  not  withheld  from 
the    traitor   sc^diers,   who  had,   by, 
violating  their  oaths^  brought  about 
the  revolution ;  they  were  retained  at 
home ;  the  expedition  against  Soutli 
America  was  laid  aside,  and  the  crown 
of  the  Indies  fbir  ever  lost  to  the  throne 
of  Castile.    But  what  was  that  to  the 
Spanish  democrats!  What  did  it  sig- 
nify that  the  empire  was  dismembmd, 
and  the  transatlantic  colonies  consign- 
ed to  an  anarchy,  despotism,  and  raf^ 
fering,  unparalleled  in  modem  timev? 
They  had  eqi  to  the  head  of  affiun; 
the  pillar  orthe  constitution  was  nused 
in  every  considerable  town  in  Spain ; 
the  Cadiz  clique  had  become  prinfie 
ministers ;  and  every  province  of  the 
Peninsula  was  placed  under  the  rule 
of  a  set  of  low  rapacious  revolutionary 
emplo]^^  who  made  use  of  all  their 
aotnority  to  promote  the  election  of 
such  extreme  deputies  for  the  Cortes 
as  might  ensure  the  total  revolution- 
izing of  the  state. 

Even  while  the  Liberals  lay  at  Cadiz 
they  had  begun  their  S3rstem  of  rapa-» 
cious  iniquity : — 

•«  M.  Alcala  Galiano/'  says  Walton, 
''anaiited  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  whoa 
the  matineers  wore  that  up  in  La  lala, 
wrote  the  principal  proclamations  and  ad. 
dretfea  wldoh  eerved  to  extend  the  insor- 
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reetfon.  Oa  TMohinf  Madrid,  this  fliTil. 
iaii  became  one  of  the  laadiof  speakers  at 
the  debating  aooiety  of  the  Foalaisa  de  Oro^ 
and  was  afterwards  named  Intandant  of 
Coitlova.  In  18S9  ho  was  elected  to  the 
Cortee,  iVom  which  period  he  is  classed 
among  the  leaders  of  the  €Maliudo9.  His 
speeches  were  marked  with  impetnositj 
and  extreme  liberalism ;  but  his  ideas  were 
not  always  rsgnlar,  or  his  conduct  con- 
sistent  He  was  among  the  emigrants  in 
this  country,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  radi. 
calism, — a  blessing  of  which  the  last  im- 
p>ortation  intoSpflIn  has  been  pretty  ezten- 
siye.  The  latter  part  of  his  political  ca. 
rear  was  the  most  successful,  his  labors 
haying  been  crowned  with  the  appoint, 
ment  of  Minister  of  Marine.  Whilat  the 
army  remained  at  La  Isia,  the  nayal  ar- 
senals  were  completely  gutted.  The  cop- 
per, brass  cannon,  rigging,  and  other  yalu. 
ahles,  were  sold  to  the  Gibraltar  Jews, 
who  ascended  the  riyer  of  Santi  Petri  and 
fetohed  their  purchases  away." 

The  worshippers  of  the  coostitutioQ 
of  1812  were  not  slow  in  beeiDning 
with  the  firiit  and  greatest  of  ail  revo- 
lutionary projects,  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  church. 

"Various  reports,"  says  Mr.  Walton, 
•<on  the  poverty  of  the  trf^asury,  the  an- 
junal  deficit,  the  arrears  of  pay,  and  a  ya- 
riety  of  other  financial  matters,  has  been 
sobmilted  to  the  chamber,  and  produced 
no  amall  decree  of  embarrassment.  The 
expedient  of  a  foreign  loan  was  adopted ; 
and  it  being  no  longer  necessary  to  tem- 
porize with  the  clergy,  a  plan  was  formed 
for  the  appropriation  of  church  property, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  yield  an 
abundant  harvest.  By  a  decree  passed 
October  1st,  the  monasteries  were  sup. 
presaed,  excepting  a  certain  number^  and 
also  several  of  the  military  orders,  the  re. 
renues  of  which,  it  was  agrsed,  should  be 
set  Apart  fbr  the  payment  of  the  national 
deb*,  after  pension^  had  been  secured  to 
Riega,  Quiora,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  La  lala  mutiny.  The  inmates  of  the 
suppressed  convents  were  to  receive  sti- 
pends  from  the  government ;  but  it  was 
clear  that  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  if 
no  other  reasons  existed,  would  prevent 
the  performance  of  this  promise.  Hither, 
to  the  king  had  remained  passive,  and 
sanctioned,  oertaiifly  against  his  will,  yet 
without  any  remonstrance,  Ihe  various 
acts  tending  to  destroy  the  little  authority 
left  to  him ;  but  when  called  upon  for  his 
assent  to  the  suppression  a£  the  regular 
orciers,  he  hesitated.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  his  signature  was  reluotsntly  affix. 
ed,  and  the  next  day  he  departed  for  the 
Eaeurial." 

Nor  were  tyrannic  measures  to  en- 


force  the  authority  of  these  popular 
despots  wanting^ 

**  Amonijr  th^  new  measures  was  a  de. 
eree  awarding  the  penalty  of  banishment 
for  eight  years  against  any  one  endea- 
voring  to  dissuade  the  people  from  the 
observance  of  the  constitution,  and  im- 
prisonment for  that  period  if  an  ecclesias- 
tic." 

This  violent  spoliation^  however, 
exoited  at  the  time  a  general  feeling 
of  indignation. 

«*Th]s  preoipiUte  if  not  unjust  mea- 
sure  on  the  pait  of  the  Cortes,  eoold  not 
fafl  te  rsnse  pnblio  indignation. and  pre. 
pare  the  way  fbr  their  own^  downfaL 
Besides  the  nature  of  the  aot,  which  gene, 
ral  opinion  regarded  as  a  profanation, 
numbers  of  persons  venerable  in  the  ^j9b 
of  the  people  were  sent  forth  ttom  their 
seclusion  to  beg  their  bread.  The  pro. 
ject,  thereforo,  camo  before  the  public 
stamped  with  a  double  title  to  renrobation. 
It  was  pronounced  a  violent  spoliation,  as 
well  as  a  revolting  act  of  irreligion  ;  and 
it  appears  strange  that  the  patriotic  sena- 
tors of  1820,  after  clashing  with  the  nobles 
and  depriving  so  many  public  ftmetiona- 
ries  ol  their  places,  should  have  thus  brav. 
ed  the  anger  of  so  powerful  a  body  as  the 
clergy. 

*'  Having  obtained  po§session  of  the 
political  stage,  they  formed  a  confederacy 
to  keep  it  exolusively  to  themselves ;  and 
if  any  thing  was  wanting  to  complete 
their  usurpation,  it  was  to  vote  their  own 

Jerpetuity,  as  the  long  parliament  did  in 
643,  and  by  means  of  intimidation  obtain 
the  King*s  consent.  They  had  an  army 
at  their  disposal,  and,  as  was  done  in  the 
time  of  Ctiarles  I.,  some  of  the  King's  ad. 
visers  were  denounced  as  enemies  of  the 
state.  The  indignity  offered  to  him  pre- 
viously  to  his  abrupt  departure  for  the  Es. 
curial  called  into  action  all  the  elements 
of  collinion.  The  reduction  oi  the  monas. 
tic  orders  might  be  deemed  advisable — 
nay  necessity,— so  it  had  been  thought 
bdfore;  but  the  constitutionalists  haymg 
resolved  upon  that  important  measure, 
contrived  to  render  it  doubly  dangerous 
by  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  it  was 
to  be  executed,  and  Uie  time  chosen  fbr 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Reliffious  esta. 
blishments  of  this  kind  had  been  inter- 
woven with  the  frame  of  society  in  Spain 
— they  were  considered  as  a  principal  ap. 
pondage  of  the  religion  of  tne  state,  had 
been  forn>ed  by  the  collectiye  funds  of 
private  individuala,  were  associated  with 
proud  reooUectiitus  of  the  past,  and  still 
held  in  veneration  by  all  excepting  the 
liberal  parly.  When,  therefore  the  peo- 
ple saw  these  establishments  suppressed, 
the  aged,  who  had  spent  their  little  all  to 
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procure  an  Mvlmn  for  life,  cart  upon  the 
world,  and  their  fubrtance  bestowed  upon 
penooi  who  had  eet  the  worat  po~iWo  ex- 
ample by  heading  a  military  wb^lion- 
theirreaentmentpaaied  all  bounds."*  . 

The  first  commencement  of  civil 
war,  and  of  that  atrocious  systeni  of 
massacre,  which  has  ever  since  dia- 

f raced  the  Peninsula,  is  then  given 
7  our  author;  and  as  murder  was 
their  grand  weapon,  so  they  were  so 
dead  to  all  sense  of  justice  or  shame, 
ihat  they  actually  had  its  bmblm 

INOBAVID  OK  THE»  SEALS.      It  WaS  m 

ihe  massacre  of  a  roan  who  had  nriere- 
ly  counselled  "a  free  and  natwoal 
3;cvemment." 

"  A  paper  of  a  mixed  character  made 
Its  appearance  in  the  capital,  tending  to 
«cite  a  counter-revolutionary  movement 
It  preached— 'No  deqwOam  and  no  an- 
archy— no  camarilla  and  no  factioua  Cor- 
es;  but  a  free  and  national  jroTeminent, 
ounded  on  the  ancient  insUtuUons.'    The 
aathor  being  discovered  was  thrown  mto 
prison,  and  bis  name   iscertained  to  be 
/inuesa,  formerly  the  curate  of  Tamajon, 
%  small  town  in  the  province  of  Guadala- 
ara,  seven  leagues  from  the  capiul,  and 
ately  one  of  the  King's  honorary  cbap- 
ains.    At  a  moment  of  public  excitement 
m  incident  of  this  kind  wus  likely  to  pro. 
iuce  much  noise  in  a  place  where  idlers 
ind  poliiicians  abound.     A  surmise  got 
abroad  that  the  prisoner,  in  consequence 
of  his  high  connections,  would  be  protect- 
3d,  and  an  evasion  of  justice  was  appre- 
lended.    This  sufficed  to  rouse  the  ar- 
ont  spiriU  frequenting  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
nd.  in  the  true  sense  of  the  soveieignty 
f  the  people,  they  rushed  in  a  crowd  to 
he  prison,  forced  open  the  door,  entered 
he  curate's  cell,  and  with  a  blacksmith's 
ammer  beat  out  his  brains.t 
•♦  This  murder  was  a  signal  for  general 
gitation.     The  nobles,  royalist  officers, 
nd  ox.fuqctionaries,  held  op  to  contempt 
nd  derision  the  conduct  of  those  who 
/ere  unable  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
ttch  an  atrocity.      The  ejected   monks 
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called  the  peamntoto  arms. by  iavdUng 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  or  appealing  to 
their  own  wrongs  ^*«„ 

"  The  large  cities  were,  in  a  contrary 
sense,  agiUted  by  dubs  and  debating  «- 
ciedM.  At  arst these  club,  bad  heenthe 
organs  of  government ;  now  iheywisiieii 
to  dictote  Uie  means  by  which  ibe  co^ 
monwealth  was  to  be  saved.  They  pab- 
licly  reproached  the  ministws  for  their 
apathy,  almost  accusing  them  of  hajig 
l^gued  with  the  king,  whom  they  de- 
noiTnoed  as  the  chief  Plotter,  tod  h«|^. 
ace  as  a  ready  receptacle  for  the  5ff- 
oilst." 

And  now  we  come  to  a  most  im- 
portant  subject— one  to  which  we  ear- 
Sesily  request  the  serioia  atteauon  of 
our  countrymen.  It  is  the  coipraicm- 
MBNT  of  that  war  of  extenninaUon, 
which,  as  Mr.  Walton  jusUy  obeerves, 
has  ever  since  raged  in  the  Peninsula. 
Let  us  see  with  whom  the  responsible  ^ 
lity  of  its  introduction  rests:— 

«« CaUlonia  was  the  cause  of  gwat  dis- 
qnietude  to  the  consatuUonalists ;  and  m 
Srder  to  put  down  the  Armv  of  the  Farth^ 
and  dislodge  the  regency  from  the^^ 
Urgel,  Mina  was  appomted  early  m  Sep- 
tember to  command  that  pnncipalitT,  and 
entered  on  his  duties  at  Lenda.  As  te 
himself  sUtes,  he  found  •  the  foctrtwa,  te 
the  number  of  thirty-three  thoueand,  mss- 
ters  of  ahnost  all  the  country,  in  _PJ"^ 
aion  of  virions  strong  P^*f^  •"S*!f: 
tresses,  protected  by  a  great  part  of  tns 
tSaid,  what  wis  of  still  grmtet  u^ 
portance,  they  had  a  centre  of  on^  »^ 
government,  via.  the  titular  Rege^rf 
Spain,  esublished  in  Urgel  ;•  addbn* 
« these  were  the  elements  which  prssentea 
themselves  in  CaUlonia.'  After  nodcinc 
his  preparations,  he  proceeds  thusr-i 
commenced  operations  on  the  IW.  j^ 
a  month  and  a  half  sufficed  me  to  orpnae 
a  small  army,  to  raise  the  nege^  o«- 
yera,  and  tak^  possession  of  Cajlrf^JW^ 
1  ordered  the  total  destructicji  of  thwla^ 
mcnUoned  town,  as  a  punuOunwit  tor  we 
obsUnacy  of  iU  rebellious  mhabitanU  ana 


•  '» Quiroipa.  for  example,  had  capitaliied  his  pension,  and  tt"*  obtained 

f  the  Granr<lo  CemaL  a  valuable  esUte  ne.r  B^^-J^^-' VL?*i'^!:  ^SfS?c2 

le  monastery  of  San  Martin,  atbantiago  of  the  BenedicUne  o^.  a^^^ 

large  quantity  of  timber.    Others  had  obtamed  eeUtes,  the  property  of  tn«  suppie--' 

.'ders,  in  a  similar  manner .••  «««w»*«  mnA  in  tha  ovard- 

t  -  this  need  was  celebrated  in  songs, sung  about  the  '^f^'^^.^J^^^^ 
dLsos.  In  it.  commemoration,  seals  were  worn  with  a  f ^-^f  ?^°|^u*  *SS 
Id  naked  srm  holdinu  a  hammer  in  the  hand.  Th.s  seal  be^e  I'^^^^^J^ 
e  martil  o  or  hammer  faction,  and  letters  at  that  tu«>^roo«ved  in  E^^ 
Id  thai  impression  upon  them.  The  mob  were  also  m  the  habit  of  ^^^^^ 
8pl  .sure  at  the  couduct  of  an  individual  by  beatin  j  hamniers  on  the  ?^^^^ 
s  w.n  lows ;  a  pretty  signiEcant  indicaUon  of  the  &te  which  awaited  him  if  hfl  ■ 
rainei  the  sovereign  people." 
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Menders;  end  bj  way  efietertia^  the 
oontempt  with  whieh  tbey  replied  to  tbe 
repeated  meeea^es,  I  eent  them,  as  well  ss 
for  a  warning  to  the  rest,  upon  its  rains  I 
ordered  the  folloariog  tnseription  to  be 
placed:  < Here  stood  CasteU-fulltt  T\twna, 
take  warning;  $kelUr  not  the  emnda  of 
your  eoimtty,* 

**Thas  spoke  and  acted  the  horo  of 
Catalonia  at  the  close*  of  1822!  After 
emimerating  a  Tariety  of  other  ezpluitSi 
the  captain-general  comes  to  his  attack 
vpon  the  fortress  of  Urgel,  where  he  ex- 
perienced difSciilties,  and  exultingly  adds, 
*tbat  in  the  end  constancy  and  heroisni 
were  victorioas,  and  tix  hundnd  ptq/U' 
gmie$  ond  robbers^  taken  out  of  the  pri- 
sons, who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
faction  of  the  ringleader  Romagosa,  the 
defender  of  the  fortress  of  Urgel,  expiated 
ikeir  erimee  on  the  momtng  of  the  eva- 
eumtion  bff  their  death  upon  the  field* 
The  men  thus  barbarously  butchered  were 
royaKsts,  the  countrvmen  of  this  savage 
pacificator:  their  only  crime  was  that  of 
kaving  embraced  a  cause  opposed  to  his 
own. 

**  As  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which 
the  constitutionalists  were  then  actuated, 
subjoined  is  an  abstract  from  a  proclama- 
tion, issued  by  Mina  a  few  days  before  the 
1>oke  d*An2onlome  entered  Madrid  : — 
'  Art.  1.  Au  persons  who  may  have  been 
members  of  a  junta,  society,  or  corpora 
tioo  opposed  to  the  present  sfstem  of  /^»- 
▼emment,  as  well  as  those  who  may  have 
enlisted  men  or  conspired  n^^ainst  the  con- 
stitutioii,  $haU  be  irrevocably  ehot  the  tti- 
slant  they  art  taken.  Art  2.  Any  town 
in  which  the  inhabitants  are  called  out 
a^inst  the  constitutional  troops  thall  be 
bunud  to  athee,  and  tUl  one  stone  it  not 
left  upon  another,^ — At  tbe  same  time  that 
the  fiovemor  of  Catalonia  published  this 
proclamation,  General  Villacampa  at  S^ 
▼ille  issued  a  similar  edict,  in  which  he 
declared  that  *  every  one  who  by  word  or 
deed  co-operates  in  the  rebellion  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  traStor^  and  pwUshed  at  tueh ; 
further,  that  any  one  knowing  che  situa- 
tion of  the  factious  aind  concealing  it  shall 
be  held  to  be  a  traitor,  and  as  such  treat- 
ed.** This  edict  closes  with  the  following; 
*The  members  of  the  municipalities  of 
towns  situated  at  the  distance  of  six 
teavues  from  a  constitutional  column,  who 
nay  fail  hourly  to  send  in  a  report  of  the 
aioTement  of  the  factious  in  their  vicani- 
^,  aball  pay  oat  of  their  own  property  a 
ftae  of  ten  thousand  rials ;  and  if  any  in- 

ry  arise  oat  of  the  omission,  ho  shall  bo 
ed  in  a  military  manner.* 

It  was,  therefore,  not  without  reaw 
ioOf  that,  OQ  the  20th  November  1932, 
fkMiat  Neaseirode  declared,  in  a  public 
litate  paper,  expressive  of  the  feeiiuga 
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and  resohitione  of  the  Allied  Powers 
regarding  Spain — 

**  Anarchy  appeared  ia  the  train  of  re* 
▼olatioa — disorder  in  that  of  anareby. 
Long  years  of  tran<|uil  possession  ceased 
to  be  a  sufficient  title  to  property ;  tha 
meet  sacred  rights  were  disputed ;  ruioooa 
loans  and  contributions  unceasinely  re- 
newed, destructive  of  public  wealth  and 
ruinous  to  private  fortoitee.  Religion  was 
des|»oUed  or  her  patrimoay,  and  the  throne 
of  popular  respect.  The  royal  dignity 
was  outraged,  the  supreme  authority  hav- 
ing passed  over  to  assemblies  influenced 
by  the  blind  passions  of  the  multitude.  Ta 
copiplete  these  ealamities,  oo  the  7th  July 
blood  was  seen  to  flow  in  the  palace^ 
whilst  civil  war  raged  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula." 

The  armed  intervention  to  which 
the.se  events  in  the  Peninsula  eave  rise 
on  the  part  of  France  in  1823,  is  well 
known,  and  when  put  to  the  proof,  it 
speedily  appeared  oo  how  hollow  a 
foundation  the  whole  fabric  of  revolu- 
tionary power  in  the  Peninsuto,  with 
hs  whole  adjuncts  of  church  spoliation, 
democratic  plunder,  and  roynlist  mas- 
saorct  really  rested.  The  French 
troops  marched  without  opposition 
from  the  Bidassoa  to  Cadiz ;  hardly  a 
shot  was  fired  in  defence  of  tbe  consti- 
tution of  1812 ;  even  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  a  stranger,  and  the  hateful 
presence  of  French  soldiers,  ever  eo 
obnoxious  in  Spain,  could  not  rotiso 
any  resistance  to  the  invaders.  The 
recollection  of  the  ledons  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  terrible  hardships  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  were  forgotten  in  the 
morer  recent  horrors  of  democratic 
ascendency.  But  an  event  happened 
at  Corunna  which  made  a  profound 
unpression,  and  powerfully  contribu- 
ted to  stamp  on  tne  future  progress  of 
the  contest  that  savage  character,  by 
which  it  is  still  unhappily  distin- 
guished. 

*'  At  Corunna  the  most  barbarous  oc- 
currence of  tbe  many  which  sullied  the 
annals  of  the  constitutional  contest  took 
place.  The  French  guns  commanded  the 
buy,  in  consequ«^nce  of  whieh  a  number 
of  loyalists  oootined  in  a  pontoon  rose 
upon  their  guards,  cut  the  cables,  and 
drifted  out  with  the  tide.  Fearful  that  the 
other  prisoners  in  the  Castle  of  San  Anton 
mi^ht  eqinlly  escape,  the  military  ^fovemor 
on  the  iid  ordered  fifty-two  of  ttiem.to  be 
brought  to  the  town,  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  wt^re  lodj^ed  in  ths  prison ;  but  the 
civil  anthorities  objecting  to  this  step,  iu 
conseqnotce  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
prisons,  as  well  as  of  the  convents,  the 
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vnhtppj  men  wera  pat  km  •  miaU  veiMl 
and  ooovered  down  the  bay.  After 
doablin^  the  point  on  wbiob  the  castle 
ftands,  mnd  in  front  of  the  light*bouse, 
aalled  the  Tower  of  Hercntes,  lAiv  wen 
knmgki  mt  in  p^ln  Jrom  wndtr  the  kaieht9, 
mU  hmmd  togiUur  baek  U  »«dk  and 
tkmon  inU  iki  urn.  One  of  ihe  Tictimf, 
teeing  the  fate  which  awaited  hini,  jumped 
into  the  water  before  hia  bande  were  tied, 
nnd  endeavored  te  eecnpe  bj  ewimming; 
bnt,  being  pnraned  by  soine  of  hia  execu- 
tioners in  a  boet,  they  beat  oot  hitbraina 
with  their  oars.  The  tide  cast  the  bodies 
of  these  unfortunate  creatures  ashore, 
where  they  were  the  next  morning  found 
by  the  French  soldiers  on  gnard.  Qene- 
nl  Bourke  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  com- 
plaining of  this  atrocious  net;  but  the 
monster  in  command,  who  Imd  given 
orders  for  its  perpeuation,  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  together  with  several  other 
patriots,  made  oiT  in  a  British  steamer, 
and  eventually  found  his  way  to  Ensland, 
Where  be  ik&nd  tkat  koipMUff  which  was 
asperieiieed  by  the  other  reruoreei.  On 
the  19th  August,  Corunna  eapituUted*' 

Nor  were  thege  mtrocillee  conflned 
to  the  north  of  the  Peniarittla.  At 
Qranada  nod  Malaga,  the  same  ncenea 
were  enacted  with  eren  deeper  cir^ 
•uBistances  of  honor. 

««So  ineolent  bad  the  wiHinulf  become 
at  Qraaada,  thsit  leyalists  and  persons  of 
nodeiale  politiee  eould  no  Ioniser  live  in 
the  plaoe.  Of  tbeae  a  party  of  about  GS- 
teen  resolved  to  withdraw  into  the  coun- 
try:  but  no  sooner  bad  they  left  the  au* 
burbs  than  they  were  denouncod  as  hav- 
ing gone  out  to  form  a  guerilla.  The 
nationala  instantly  pursued  them,  and  at 
the  distance  of  two  leagues  succaeded  in 
oaptoriag  seven,  the  rest  escaping.  Amons 
the  party  seined  was  Father  Osena,  an  old 
and  venerable  profesear  in  the 


fory,  thU  their  mnetM 
be  recognised   by  weir 


ennveni  of 
San  Antonio  Abad,  the  rent,  cMtombonae 
guards  and  of&oera  on  balf-pay,  AU,  ta- 
dadtng  the  friar,  were  bound  to  the  laib 
of  horses — in  this  manner  led  into  the 
city  and  paraded  through  the  streets;  after 
which,  to  add  to  the  indignity,  they  were 
cast  into  the  dungeons  of  what  is  called 
^e  lower  or  common  prison,  and  heeded 
with  felons.  Learning  some  days  after- 
Wards  where  the  few  wlio  escaped  bad  re- 
tired to,  the  eager  nationdt  a/^ain  sallied 
Ibrrb^  and  succeeded  in  surprising  five  at 
the  little  town  of  Cdomera,  situated  in  the 
mouotahis,  four  leagues  from  Oranada. 
Theik>  hands  being  bound  behind  them, 
they  were  hndMff  tuituHnattd  en  a  $mtitt 
fidi$  •/  hiUt  werUMmg  tk$  krUgt  CtM- 
Cer.  So  ferociously  did  the  naii0nal$ 
wreak  their  vengeance  npon  these  victims 


oftheiri 

bodies  could 

friends,  who   the   nrat  day  went  out  t» 

bury  them.    Anting  the  victinw  were  t«o 

olBcera   of    the   guards,  the   handaumesl 

youths  in  the  province, 

*«The  seven  conined  in  piimm  de- 
manded an  inquiry  into  the  caoaoa  of  their 
arrest  aad  detention  {  but  noth' 
ing  against  them  beyond  thmr '  ^ 
pu:ed  royalists,  which  did  not  esactly'var- 
rant  the  penalty  of  death,  the  nah'swsh  felt 
afraid  that  their  victima  would  escape.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th  February  tbej 
therefore  got  up  a  commotion  io  the  wnv 
way,  and,  heated  with  wine,  grompm  paased 
along  the  streets,  demanding  the  heads  sf 
Father  Osuna  and  hia  coapanions.  Reach- 
ing the  from  of  the  prison,  ibe^aet  op  yelJa, 
to  DC  heard  bv  the  inmates,  reueraiing  theia 
demand,  and  endeavoriag  to  feiea  n  pn»- 
aage  through  the  gate,  where  a  sergeaal 
and  a  few  Midters  were  geBerally  Ppetad ; 
but  when  the  uproar  commenced,  Oenara] 
Villacampa,  the  governor,  domed  the 
guard,  and  stationed  a  lienteoant  thsfSw 
The  mob  being  disappointed,  went  away. 

'Mn  the  evening  the  lieutenant  was 
changed,  and  an  officer  in  the  cooidenca 
of  the  n&Hm^  waa  placed  at  the  piisoo- 
gate.  The  commotion  waa  now  renewed, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  mob  assembling  ai  a 
noted  coffeehouse  in  the  Plana  Nucva, 
their  usual  resoi^  the  death  of  (be  pxisoa- 
ers  waa  at  once  decreed.  Sura  of  their 
game,  the  brave  nmHonaU  hurried  olT  t» 
the  prison,  where  they  were  received  with 
a  volley  of  musketry,  pointed  ao  high 
that  the  balls  atruck  midway  op  the  vail 
of  the  cathedral,  fronting  the  priaoo-cafe» 
where  the  marks  are  still  acan.  Tbe 
saved  appearances,)  and  the  cooinaoding 
officer  thought  hia  responsibility  auflkienil^ 
covered.  1  he  Uood-thiisty  mob  do«  rush' 
ed  into  the  priaon.  the  leader*  with  fhew 
faces  blackened  anci  their  persons  dii|g«iaed. 
Fhe  kmatis  in  $eparmte  ceU$  ware  mm  imd 
prothidt  tQMn  tkegrmmd,  coecred  wBk  MmU, 
One  of  them,  posted  in  a  coraer,  aMLofully 
defendtd  himself  with  a  pillow,  whicb 
dropped  from  his  handa  after  they  had  Utn- 
rally  been  aU  U  pieces* 

"Father  Osuna  waa  now  led  foitb— aa 
the  old  man  supposed,  that  hia  life  migta 
be  Mvcd  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  gone 
flfteen  p.icfts  beyond  the  piiaen-gate  and 
cnrned  the  comer  of  a  narrow  atiesC, 
than  be  received  a  sabre^eut  on  the  loe 
of  his  bal.1  head.  He  lifted  np  hia  Inad 
to  the  streaming  wound,  and  at  the  aaae 
momrnt  a  blow  knocked  him  agaioat  the 
wnll.  upon  which  the  bloody  impriolof  hie 
hand  was  left  as  be  endeavored  to  save 
himself  from  falling.  Droppiii^  In  the 
ground,  he  waa  l>eaten  wifi  aCicka  and 
cut  with  knivesb  Snppestng  him  4eed, 
mob  diapened^  wbe»  ibe  gaoler,  ' 
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his  OMMM,  OMii^ftd  him  haok  to  the  pri* 
«(rii,  where  hie  woHnds  were  dreeaed.  The 
»cxt  day«  the  heroic  tuUwuUMt  heeriD^r  that 
J^aiker  Oeune  still  earvited,  flew  to  the 
priflon ;  when  one  of  tbeai,  after  intoltin^ 
«nd  upbraiding  him  for  hu  royalitt  princi- 
ples, pot  a  pistol  to  his  ri^ht  ear,  and  blew 
m$  Mtu  upon  the  oppotUe  wall,  where  the 
Moody  traces  were  seen  till  within  the  two 
last  years,  and  till  the  interior  of  the  prison 
was  repaired.  The  seventh  Tictim,  who 
iiSMi  been  conveyed  to  the  upper  prison, 
was  murdered  under  similar  circumstances. 
7beee  sceoes  ended  in  a  drunken  firolie^ 
And  ^  they  occurred  in  1829.  can  any  ooe 
be  astonished  that  they  should  now  be  re- 
peated 7" 

Our  heart  siokent  at  these  atroei- 
iies ;  but  the  exhibitioo  of  them  at  thb 
orisis  is  aa  iodispaDaaMe  dtuy  oo  the 


«  The  feUies  and  Ukgaliiies  committed  by 
the  Cortes  from  the  moment  of  their  assemr 
blinv  at  Cadiz  may  be  eosilv  traced  in  the 
pa^es  of  this  narrative ;  and  yet  the  same 
follies  and  illesaiities  were  at  Madrid  and 
Cadiz  repeated  in  18S0,21,  22,  and  2a.  The 
Cortes  nrst  became  the  legislators  of  the 
land  by  means  of  a  flagrant  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, which,  under  tb4  pretence  of  being 
legally  constituted,  they  snetalned  at  all  hsf- 
Bvds  I  the  second  time  they  rose  into  power 
by  the  aid  of  a  military  mutiny^  and  were 
not  prudent  enough  to  steer  clear  of  the 
very  slioals  upon  which  the)r  had  previously 
been  8trande«L  The  first  time,  they  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  judging  the  evils  of  pre- 
cipitate and  ill-considered  legislation  ;  tb^ 
then  beheld  events  pregnant  with  lessons  of 
political  wisdom,  and  stiU  had  not  the  sense 
•r  the  courage  to  correct  old  mistakes  when 

,«rt<rf  every  love,  of  tnMhiDdju..  Sr*.:£r  "STST  S^.l^i^'l^tS 
uce.    It  18  now  the  game  of  the  Bog-   ^^  ^^  ^^  ^uaes.    Public  indignation 
llsh  kberait  to  withdraw  all  syropathv    burled  them  from  their  eeats  in  1814;  and 
from  DoQ  Carlos  and  his  heroic  foi-    ia  1823  they  were  overpowered,  not  by  the 
loweo^  by  coostaollj  represeotiog  him   arms  of  France,  but  by  the  dbpleasure  of 
MB  a  blood-thirstv  tyraott  a  monster   their  o  irn  countrymen,  disgusted  and  wea- 
imfit  to  live,  with  whom  the  infiunoiis    ned  out  with  the  turmoils  in  which  they  had 
srstem  of  giving  do  Quarter  origioa-   ^}^V^  ••  "^^^  ?» *>y  ^^  many  atrociuee 
Sr^he^docu^me^ts^^    hisuScal   5j?i,ti;,*L'i"'S^ 
fccis   aow  quoted  ."^ay.  show   ho w  Jlli^^Je b foSf5?'^^ 
totally  unfounded   IS  tbis   abortion,   aonouncing  veofeance,  in  the  interior  t]4 
Bere  we  have  the  liberak  of  Spain<—  yp.  of  thousands  greeted  the  Duke  d'An- 
the  humane,  philanthropic  revolution-   ^ul^me,  and  welcomed  him  as  the  liberator 
ists  of  the  Peninsula,  committing  these   of  their  king  and  country." 
^trocitie^  when  at  the  helm  of  affiuis» 

pot  only  b^re  the  royalists,  but  ien  The  situation  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
fMr«  before  ike  death  (tf  Feriinandf  when  thus  a  second  time  restored  to 
4md  when  Don  Carlos  was  still  living  bis  throne,  was  surrounded  with  difll^ 
secluded  in  private  life.  These  mas-  culties.  Not  only  had  the  most  furious 
sacres  were  eommenced  by  the  libe-  Baasions  been  awakened  in  the  royals 
jals  when  in  posacssioa  of  the  govern-  ists  by  the  savage  and  uncalledhfor 
ment,  the  fortresses,  the  treasury,  the  massacres  of  their  opponents,  but  the 
army.  When  such  frightful  deeds  of  public  interests  in  every  department 
i>lood  stained  their  first  successes  over  bad  suffered  to  a  dofvee  bandly  odq- 
their  helpless  n^alist  antagonists^  it  oeivaUe  in  so  short  a  period  aa  that  of 
as  not  surprish^  that  a  profound  fed-  the  ravolutiooary  dominaHoii. 
iug  of  indignation  was  roused  through 

the  whole  Peninsula,  which  has  ren-  « ^ne  new  ministers,»»  says  Walton, 
dered  it  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  «  ^^^  ^^re  the  best  men  the  country  could 
moderate  the  sanguinary  character  of  produce,  found  every  thing  unhinged  and 
the  oondict  in  subseauent  times.  Hi-  [o  disorder.  The  misfortunes  of  which  the 
ithertG^  be  it  observecL  the  massacres 
liad  been  all  on  our  side ;  not  one  act 
of  retaliation  had  taken  place  oathe 
parts  of  their  opponents. 

With  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
revolutionary  party  are  ever  the  same ; 
they  learn  nothing,  they  forget  no- 
thing. Mr:  Walton  thus  sums  up,  in 
jt  few  wordsb  the  series  of  crimes  and 
lollies  which  had  thus  twice  preeipitat- 
«d  the  democrats  of  the  Peninsula  from 
the  poswssion  of  absolute  authority. 


Cadiz  cqde  was  so  lamentable  a  memorial, 
daily  showed  themselves  in  some  new  shape. 
The  more  the  state  of  the  country  was  m- 
quired  into,  the  more  flagrant  the  errorsi  if 
not  the  guilt,  of  the  fallen  parly  appeared. 
The  reports  from  the  provinces  were  appan- 
inff— the  treasury  empty,  and  foreign  credit 
destroyed.  On  isolated  points  the  shades 
of  opinion  might  have  varied ;  but  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  acts  of  the  liberals,  the 
public  voice  was  unanimous.  Then  only 
was  ascertained  in  its  full  extent  the  galling 
nature  of  their  yoke." 
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An  anfiDesty  was  inamediately  pub- 
lished bj  the  King.  The  exceptions 
were  numerous,  amounting  to  nearly 
two  thousand  persons ;  but  **  they 
were  chiefly  assassins — men  whom  no 
amnesty  could  reach."  The  means 
of  being  reinstated  in  favor  were  am- 
ply afforded  to  those  who  were  not 
actually  stained  with  blood ;  and  great 
numbers  were  inHnediately  reinstated 
in  their  employments.  The^rest,  for 
the  most  part  withdrew  to  France  and 
England,  where  they  lived  for  many 
years,  maintained  bj  public  or  private 
charity,  and  an  object  of  mistaken 
interest  to  the  English  people,  who 
believed  that  the  selfish  projects  of 
aggrandisement  from  which  they  had 
been  dashed  were  those  of  fineedom 
and  puk>lic  happiness. 

The  repeated  and  ludicrous  attempts 
which  the  Spanish  Revolutionists  at 
this  period  made  to  regain  their  foot- 
ins  m  the  Peninsula  since  1^23  to 
ISBO,  and  the  instant  and  total  &ilure 
of  them  all*  demonstrated  in  the  clear- 
est manner  the  slender  hold  they  had 
of  the  public  mind,  and  the  strong 
flense  of  the  horrors  of  revoIutioDary 
sway  which  the  experience  of  their 
government  had  generally  produced. 

Doubtless  the  government  of  the 
Royalists  during  the  period  of  their 
ascendancy,  from  1824  to  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  in  ISSS,  was  not  perfect 
The  ministers  of  the  Kin^  mast  have 
been  more  than  human  if,  m  a  country 
in  which  such  a  revolutionary  party 
had  obtained  for  ever  s6  short  a  time 
an  ascendancy,  they  could  at  once 
have  closed  the  fountains  of  evil. 

"  «  Mbre,^*"  says  Mr.  Walton,   «  perhaps 
mi^  have  bMn  done-*cnany  abuses  were 
\e(i  untouched;  slill  commefiBe  and  a|^- 
culture  continued  in  a  progressive  state  of 
improvement    The  public  burdens  bad  also 
greatly  diminiahed.      Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Cortes,  the  eeneral    taxes 
levied  were  equal  to  100  oiiuione  of  lials, 
oftccwards  they  were  reduced  to  40,  and  the 
provincial  rents  from  295  niillions  lowered 
to  ]30.     The  best  test  is  perhaps  tliat  of 
the  finances;    an  idea  of  which  may  be 
formed    from  the    guhjoioed    approximate 
statements,  founded  upon  correct  data : 
The  foreign  debt  created  by 
the  Cortes  from  Septem- 
ber    1820    to     October 
^  1823        ....     £  19,000,000 
Ditto  by  the  kin^,  from  Oc- 
tober 1823  to  September 
1830        •..        .  5,000,000 


Forei^  dobt  tancellad  by 

the  Cortes           .        .  .        Ncme  I 

DiUo  by  the  kin^  1,000,000 
Interest  paid  on  domestic 

debt  by  the  Cortes      .  .         None! 
Since  the  restoration     .      Paid  regiilmrly. 
Public    expenditure   under 

theCorte*  6,648,133 

Ditto  since  the  restoTAtioo  4, 197,77y 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Libeol 
Government,  auring  their  short  reicB» 
from  October  1820,  to  October  1«, 
that  is,  in  twoyeariy  had  contracted, 
in  spite  of  all  the  produce  cif  the  coo- 
fiscated  church  Umds,  mNsrsEN  mar 
uoifs  STEELiHO  of  debt ;  and  that,  in 
the  next  iswn,  the  King's  Govern  mcnt 
had  only  contracted  five:  that  the 
Cortes  paid  no  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  and  the  King  paid  it  regularly. 
Finally,  that  the  annual  ezpradittm 
of  the  Cortes  was  a  half  grater,  be- 
sides their  etoormous  loans,  than  that 
of  King,  fik)  much  for  the  realizatioa 
of  the  blessings  of  cheap  and  good 
gjovemmem  by  the  Spani^  Bevota- 
tionists! 

But  the  time  was  now  apnroadnng 
when  the  cast  down  and  despanrii^ 
Democrats  of  Spain  were  again  to  be 
elevated  to  supreme  power,  and  by 
the  aid  of  liberal  ffuvernments  in 
Prance  and  England,  a  civil  war 
lighted  up  in  the  Peninsula,  uoexam- 
pled  in  modem  Umes  for  constan<7 
and  courage  on  the  one  side,  and  cru- 
elty and  hicujacity  on  the  other. 

Ferdmand  vll.,  ni  his  latter  years, 
had  married  a  fourth  wife,  by  wbon 
he  had  no  son,  bnt  one  daughter.    By 
the  Spanish  law,  which,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  an  adoption,  under  oertaia 
tnodiiications,  of  the   famoos  Salic 
law,  fbmales  were  ezchided  &am  the 
succession  to  the  throne;   and  \Yu» 
order  of  succession  to  the  Spani^ 
Crown  had  been  guaranteed  by  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  and  especially 
England,  by  the  treaty  ot   Utredit. 
It  had  regulated  the  succession  to  the 
throne  lor  an    hundred   and   thirty 
years.    Ferdinand,  however,  was  de- 
clining both  in  years  and  mental  vi- 
^or.     The  Queen  was  naturally  de* 
sirous  of  securing  the  succession  to 
her  own  offspring,  and  she  wras  a  wo- 
man of  capacity  and  intrigue  well 
fitted  for  such  an  enterprise.    Upon 
this  state  of  matters,  the  Liberals  ma* 
mediately  fixed  all  their  hopes,  and 
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mrtMLj  saoeeaded,  by  implieatiDg  tiw 
King  and  Queon  in  a*  alteration  of 
the  order  of  successioa  in  fkvor  of 
their  daughter,  both  to  divide  the  Rov- 
alist  party,  distracted  between  the 
pretensions  of  the  royal  competitors, 
to  conceal  their  own  selfish  projects 
cf  aggrandisement  under  a  pretended 
zeal  for  the  maintenance  or  the  nev 
order  of  descent,  and  to  engraA  the 
interest  of  a  disputed  succession  on 
the  native  deformity  of  a  merely  sor« 
did  revolutionary  movement 

The  magnituae  and  importance  of 
the  vast  change  on  which  the  Liberal 
party  had  aow  adventured  is  thus 
ably  stated  by  Mr.  Walton  :— 

•*  The  law  which  excluded  females  when 
there  was  male  issue  was  precise  and  pe- 
vemptory.  It  had  been  enacted  with  the 
due  coacoffreoce  of  the  Cortes,  and  form. 
«d  part  of  a  ;^nerat  setllenient  eC  the  peace 
ct  Enropo  guaranteed  by  EngflaBd  and 
France.  This  law  was  besides  recorded 
in  the  statute-book,  and  for  one  bandred 
and  twenty  years  had  been  held  as  the  only 
role  of  succession.  Its  abrogation,  there* 
fbre^  was  a  matter  df  the  moat  Rerioiis  con- 
aidentioQ,  affectm;s^  not  only  the  prospec- 
tive  claims  of  the  kind's  brother,  strength- 
ened as  they  were  by  his  popularity  and 
Ihe  royalist  interest  which  he  represented, 
but  also  those  of  other  members  of  the 
Bourbon  family  who  came  sAer  him  in  the 
line  of  succession.  The  undertaking  was 
indeed  ardoous  and  awf«l,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensiTe  changes  which  it  was 
likely  Is  inlrodaee. 

**  It  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  family 
aggrandisement  upon  which  the  queen  had 
set  her  heart.  The  proposed  measure 
«rose  out  of  no  wish  to  revive  a  principle 
enocessfully  maintained  in  former  times. 
It  was  part  of  a  system  of  which  there  was 
•a  farther  action  in  reserve.  More  and 
deeper  mischief  was  contemplated  than 
that  of  depriTiog  one  branch  of  its  heie- 
idiUry  rrorhts.  The  Mlierathm  in  the  etta- 
hUshed  nUe  %oas  inten  'td  as  a  nalto  a  revotw 
«oit.  This  was  the  light  in  which  Fnrdi- 
nand  himself  viewed  the  proposal  when 
first  made  te  him;  end  althoa;;li  hi.<*  scru- 
ples sradually  gave  way  wlien  he  fouid 
liimself  beset  by  the  creatures  and  piifi))uts 
^  the  ^ueen,  there  was  no  other  period  of 
Ins  life  m  which  his  resolution  on  thin  point 
could  have  been  shaken.  Even  ine*f  the 
whole  scheme  would  have  foiled,  it'  a  clever 
and  fascinating  woman  had  not  been  the 
linncipal  agent.  Her  great  aim  was  to 
nise  op  a  barrier  between  the  Infante 
Doo  Carlos  and  the  throne,  and  the  kind's 
jeakMsy  of  his  brothel's  popularity  was  Uie 
ohprd    tenehed    with    most  efAcL    The 
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queen  also  knew  that  this  tmAmg  thisUr 
led  to  her  own  marriage,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  meet  propitioiis  moment  for  th» 
de? elopement  of  the  plan  would  be  the 
termination  of  the  rejoicing  to  which  the 
announcement  of  her  pregnancy  bad  give^ 
rise." 

The  way  in  which  this  eztraoidi- 
nary  change  in  the  Constitution  wm 
intn)du«ed  is  thus  detailed  ;— 

•<  In  the  Gasstte  of  the  6th  April,  1830, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  ope,  an  edict, 
dated  March  99th,  appeared  with  the  fd* 
lowing  remarkable  heading:— 'Pragmatic 
Sanction,  having  the  force  of  law,  decreed 
by  King  Charles  IV.  on  the  petition  of  the 
Cortes  lor  1788,  and  ordered  to  be  published 
bv  his  retgaing  in^iesty  for  the  p$rp4hid 
observance  ef  tow  9,  title  15,  pallida  9,  es- 
tablishang  the  regular  suooession  to  the 
crown  orSpain ;'  allesed  to  have  been  ia 
fbrce  for  seven  hundred  years. 

"  The  publication  was  also  Carried  inte 
effect  with  the  usual  solemnities.  T|ie  rain 
fell  in  torrents;  nevertheless  the  magis- 
trates and  heraUs  proceeded  to  do  their 
duty  by  reading  the  decree  aloud  and  post- 
ing it  up  in  the  public  places.  The  Mreeli 
orModrid  were  thronged  with  an  anxioas 
and  inquiring  maltitade,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate, in  no  meaeared  terms,  to  express  their 
surprise  and  disgust  at  this  glarine  impos- 
ture. Nobody  could  understand  now  the 
reigning  sovereign,  of  bis  own  will  and 
accord,  could  venture  to  sanctiofi  a  law 
alleged  to  have  beeii  passed  by  his  father 
forty-one  years  before,  and  which,  even  if 
it  had  then  been  peribcted  (and  the  reverie 
was  the  case),  could  not  be  held  valid  for 
obvious  reasong." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  lir. 
Walton  through  his  able  argument 
against  the  legality  of  the  change  thus 
unceremonioiMly  introduced  qf  the 
Ming!*i  ou>n  authanty^  without  any  re- 
course whatever  to  a  Cortes  or  any 
other  national  authority.  It  was  not 
even  attempted  to  get  any  such  ao* 
thority ;  but  Jt  was  pretended  that  it 
had  been  granted  when  the  alteration 
on  the  law  of  succession  had  been 
made  by  Charl^  IV.  in  1789.  The 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  so  impoit- 
ant  a  matter  as  the  descent  cf  the 
Crown  could  be  leimlly  idtered  by  a 
pretended  act  of  a  king  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Cortes,  without  it§  even  he^ 
ing  knowih  or  even  beard  ot  for  fbrttr 
years  after  Its  alleged  enactment,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  illustratioiL 
:Add  to  this,  that  the  pretended  alter- 
ation by  Charles  IV.has  mver  net  been 
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froimcei,  or  teen  by  any  one;  aod 
tiiat  the  fact  of  its  existence  rests  od 
the  assertion  of  a  bed-ridden  doling 
King  in  favor  of  his  own  daughter. 
And  even  if  such  a  deed  did  exist, 
it  would,  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Spain,  be  utterly  null  in  a  ques- 
tion with  Don  Carlos,  or  the  princes 
born  before  its  promul^^ation,  as  not 
having  been  published  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces  in  the  way  re- 
Suired  by  the  Constitution.  The  more 
efective  the  title  of  the  Queen  to  the 
crown,  however,  the  better  for  the 
Liberals :  they  had  now  a  revolution^ 
ary  dynasty  implicated  in  their  strug- 
gle for  supreme  power. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  decree, 
Don  Carlos,  the  next  male  ki  succes- 
sion, and  directly  struelc  at  bv  the  or- 
dinance, was  solicited  by  the  chief 
nobles  of  Spain  instantly  to  assume 
the  government 

*' Several  grandeee,**  etyt  Mr.  Walton, 
^  now  leagued  whb  the  opposite  party,  to- 
gethor  wirh  ^nerala  and  other  influential 
peraoM,  ur^^  tbe  infante  Don  Carioa  to 
come  forward  and  accept  the  crown,  not 
only  ae  hia  ri|rht,  but  also  aa  tbe  only  oieana 
of  preterviuff  public  tranquillity.  The  con- 
scientioui  prince  r«jected  ih«ir  ofl^,  thoush 
well  aware  of  tbe  extent  of  bia  popularity 
in  every  part  of  tbe  kingdom;  alleging 
that  ao  long  aa  the  kini;  lived,  he  vjtnUd 
nevtf  do  9n  96l  derogoton/  to  hit  ckaroeter^ 
mtkir  at  a  drel^  ot  a  tul^ecL  He  was 
then  invited  to  take  the  regency  upon  him- 
self, which,  it  waa  argued^  could  he  done 
without  any  violation  of  his  principles,  on 
the  plea  of  tbe  king's  illiona,  and  tb  ma- 
cue  the  country  from  a  dreadful  crieia; 
but  a^n  the  prince  declined  to  interfere, 
observtiisTi  that  his  right  and  those  of  bis 
family  were  clear  and  stiH  well  protected ; 
protesthi^  Chat  he  woufd  not  take  any  step 
that  mij^t  hereafter  render  hia  oondact 
liable  to  misrepresentation.  Had  the  prince 
then  lifted  up  his  hand,  the  legency,  and 
eventually  the  crown  wettkl  have  been  his 


own :  SpMi  wooM  have  been  saved  froB 
the  liorrors  of  a  lone  and  aangmiary  civfl 
war.  Bat  where  is  tbe  man  who  does  nat 
reapect  the  princess  mctivea  of  actJoo— 
who  does  not  admire  the  diaintcreatfdae« 
with  which  he  refused  a  sceptre  already 
within  hia  grasp  t^ 

The  Cortes  never  was  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  alteration  of  the 
order  of  succession  or  consent  to  it; 
but  a  limited  number  of  ^^reatures  of 
the  court  (seventy-six  in  number}  \ 
convoked  In  June  20,  1833,  to 
allegimtce  to  the  King's  daughter,  as 
a  princess  whose  title  to  tbe  throne 
was  unquestionable.  A  protest  was 
on  that  occasion  taken  by  the  Nea- 
politan and  Sardinian  ambassadurs 
against  the  change,  on  grounds  ap^ 
parentJy  unanswerable.*  And  even 
all  the  efforts  and  influence  of  the 
Court  could  not  give  a  natisnal  char 
racter  to  the  oeremon  j,  or  dispel  tbe 
ffloomy  presentufnents  with  which  even 
the  humblest  of  the  spectators  were 
inspired. 

"  Seventy-aiz  popvlar  delegates  bad  bees 
aumrooned,*  says  Walton,  **to  take  part 
in  a  dnroh  show,  at  a  momeiit  when  t«o 
of  tbe  most  important  questions  which  ever 
piesented  themselves  to  public  conaidefa- 
tion  a<s;itated  the  country.  The  Ie|ralityef 
the  alteration  in  the  law  of  aaeccssion,  aad 
the  appointment  of  a  rej^nt  in  caae  oi  tkt 
kb^'s  deaths  were  pointa  which,  every  bod^ 
thou£ht,  ou;Erbt  to  have  been  sobauUed  ta 
the  Cortes^  if  such  waa  the  character  sf 
the  meeting  just  dissolved.  The  «oi{d 
hstf  been  ostenutiously  informed  that,  vhea 
(hose  of  1789  met  fur  the  parpoae  of  ac- 
knowledging the  Prince  of  Au&turia%  tke 
question  ot  succession  waa  introdocedl, 
and  (his  circumstance,  after  tbe  Ispee  of 
nearly  half  a  cc^ntury,  made  a  pifa  wr  tfie 
establishment  of  a  new  rute  r  wby  fhen  all 
this  silence  now,  in  defiance  of  public 
opinion  7  The  Cloeen,  at  tbe  moment, 
was   supreme,  and  her  rival  a  votuntaij 


*  *(  The  law  of  r715  was  enacted  by  the  chief  of  a  new  dynasty,  with  all  ibe  for- 
malities that  were  requisite  and  indispensable  to  its  validity,  and  at  a  time  wkcs 
a  concurrence  of  extraordinary  and  distressing  circnmstances  justified  the  prnptfcty 
'of  a  new  hw  of  aneoeaaien  ^  thiat  it  ia  a  kaw  consecrated  by  snore  (ban  a  rentory  of  aa- 
iaterropted  eziateiice;  that  it.  was  Ihe  aecessary  consequence  of  the  stipulations  wbrb 
securnd  the  thn>iie  of  Spain  to  the  grandson  of  llouia  XfV.,  and  to  hia  male  descendaolv 
•nd  that  the  weighty  reasv^ns  in  which  it  originated  continue  to  subsist 

**  *  \ye  have  furl  her  considered,  that  an  order  of  auoceMioD  established  as  this  waa, 
hf  the  consent  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  principal  powera  of  Biirope,  and  iv^cof- 
BisHd  Huccesdively  in  various  treaties  concluded  with  those  powers,  bss  become  obligatory 
mnd  unalterable,  and  has  transmitted  to  all  the  descendanta  of  Philip  Y.  ri;»hrs  whk;b,  as 
they  were  ohiamed-  by  the  aaorifice  of  othsr  ri^hta,  they  ca&not  relinquish  wichoat  mate- 
xial  injury  to  themselves,  and  without  failing  in  the  soosidciatioB  due  to  the  iUustoioss 
head  and  founder  of  their  dysasty." 
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ne  Spanish  C&nteM. 
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•iHe  Hi  m  foreign  Und.  Ererj  precautioii 
bftd  alto  been  aiopted  to  'seeare  the  return 
of  dapatiee,  if  net  favorable  to  her  viewt, 
at  leatt  belon^ring  to  the  movement  part j ; 
and  the  capital  waa  beaidea  crowdea  wilh 
Uoopa.  And  yet  the  Clueen  and  her  advi- 
aerf  had  not  tki  anaragt  to  tmti  the  dicUim 
ff  two  fUin  ttue$tionM  to  a  nueth^  rf  their 
awn  eolung— (earful  that  amon^  ita  niem< 


parted  with  orders  loM.  de  Rajneval  to 
declare  that  the  French  government  was 
dispoaed  to  acknowledge  the  youn^  prin- 
cess as  soon  as  the  official  notification  of 
the  demise  of  the  crown  arrived.  This 
step  had  doubtless  been  agreed  upon  with 
the  British  Government,  in  anticipation  of 
an  event  long  expected ;  and  to  this  joint 
determination,    and    the    immediate    an- 


bers  some  lurking  royalist  might  be  found  nonncement  of  it  in  the  Madrid  Gazette,  it 
to  expose  their  injustice,  and  argue  the  ilhs*  was  that  the  Clueen  chieflv  owed  the  aa- 
l^lity  of  their  acts.    Any  sympathies  then    cendency  which  she  gained  in  the  first  pe- 


excited  in  favor  of  the  Infante,  might  have 
been  rainous  to  a  cause  only  half  conso- 
lidated. It  therefore  became  neeeasary 
to  carry  on  the  delusion,  by  again  resort- 
ing to  sophtstiy,  torgiversatioB,  and  ea- 
liimny.*' 


riod  of  her  regency.  At  that  time  the  eyes 
of  all  Spain  were  upon  England  and 
France.  They,  aa  it  were,  held  the  ba- 
lance in  their  own  hands ;  for  the  numerous 
and  influential  Spaniards,  who  were  dia- 
posed  to  assert  the  righto  of  the  lawlul  heir, 
mtimidated  by  the  extensive  preparation  of 
Meaa  wliile»  boweverv  -ererj  effort  the  government,  and  discouraged  by  tlie 
was  oaade  to  fill  all  offices  of  trust  in  absence  of  their  natural  leader,  hdd  back 
the  army  and  civU  department  with  from  any  atumpt  against  the  usnriyd 
liberals  of  known  resolution  and  de-  |K>werof  the  regent,  through  fear  that  for 
termined  character,  who  then  found  ^  '"^'"f "^  TPT/'^ir^If'fnt^,  J^  wS 
themselves.totheirininitejoy,incon.  Sa^i'l^etn^^TeT^^^^^^ 
sequence  of  the  disputed  succession    ^^ool,  sensible  that  the  counir)-  was  on  the 


they  had  contrived  to  get  up  to  the 
throne,  reinstated  a  thml  time  in  the 
possession  of  that  authority  from  which 
they  bad  been  twice  chased  by  the 
experienced  evils  of  their  sway,  and 
the  general  indignation  of  the  people. 


eve  of  a  civil  war,  hesitated,  and  only  joined 
the  Ctueen's  cause  when  they  saw  it 
pompously  proclaimed  that  England  and 
France  had  declared  in  her  favor  and 
thrown  their  powerful  aid  into  her  scale.*** 
**  The  British  and  French  Governments 


In  a  few  months  their  preparation^  TL^ff'''V%^^^^V'''T'?A^l}'^''Ji^J^ 

were  complete.    Such  had  b^n  their  ^  *^^,*  ^^  if'^wa'^^ot'™h^h?v^ 

^^:»:*»  «{...«  «ii  ♦u^  ^A^ww.  ;^  *u^  ^m,*^  ****  /  ***d,  as  if  it  was  not  enough  to  nave 

•cuvitv,  that  aU  the  offices  m  the  state  '^^^^  lo  the  throne,  to  have  taken  upon 

— «ai  the  fortresses  m  the  country-«ll  themselves  to  name  a  regent ;  for  it  is  im- 

the  commands  in  the  army,  were  in  possible  to  believe  that  the  governments  of 

their  hands.    At  the  same  time  Don  the  two  countries  which  most  contributed  to 


the  settlement  effected  by  Philip  V.  were 
really  convinced  pf  the  legality  of  the  last 
measnre  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  annul  that 


Carlos  was  banished;  his  adherents 
discouraged ;  his  cause  to  all  appear- 
ance desperate.  Suddenly  reinforced  ^  •  ^  ^  •  ..  ^  . 
Uirough  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  for  eettlemeot ;  or  ihat,  with  their  boasted  at- 
her  daughter,  by  the  whole  weight  of .  tschment  to  the  principles  of  a  Imuted  mo- 
/a^lIl^S^*  *L:^J^!a!^irJ^iJ!t  v^mA  narchy,  they  could  be  smcere  m  professmg 
Government,  the  Revolutioniste  had  ^  |^,i^(5  that  the  mere  testamentary  provf- 
wmpletely  regained  their  ascendant.  ^j^„  ^  ^^  uxorious  snd  enfeebled  kmg 
Yet,  even  in  these  circumstances,  such  ^^x^  disinherit  the  rightftil  heir  to  the 
was  their  unpopularity  in  conseqtience  throne,  and  subvert  the  fundamental  laws 
of|the  numberless  corrupt  and  atro-  of  his  country." 
cious  acts  of  which  they  had  been 

guilty,  that  all  these  preparations  The  result  of  this  possession  of  the 
would  have  been  unavailing  to  force  an  treasury,  the  seat  ot  Government,  the 
unpopular  and  revolutionary  change  army,  with  their  powerful  foreign  sup- 
of  government  on  the  country,  had  it  p^^  |g  ,^1  known.  The  Queen  was 
not  been  for  the  instant  and  powerful  proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
support  which  the  Liberals  in  Spain  ^nd  although  partial  risings  in  favor 
received  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  qJ*  ])^q  Canos  took  place  in  almost 
from  the  democratic  government  of  every  province,  yet  as  that  Prince  was 
France  and  England.  in  exile,  and  his  adherents  unarmed 

and  scattered,  they  were  without  dif- 


Walton  justly  observes, 


MS 


iMBi, 


M  The  SfMLBiaid*  id  the  end  will  redref* 
tb«ir  own  wrongs.  T^ey  will  nol  submit  to 
iasnlt  mnd  proscription ;  the  popular  thun- 
der will  never  cease  to  roll  until  the  confe- 
deracy formed  between  the  Spanish  liberals 
and  their  foreign  allies  is  dissolved  f»r  ever. 
Already,  indeed,  are  the  oppressors  of  1883 
ftnd  1833  treading  on  %  terrible  volcano, 
iiirrounded  by  every  sign  of  past  ravage  and 
impending  exfdosion.  Neither  the  queen, 
nor  the  party  by  which  she  is  upheld,  has 
any  bold  upon  the  confidence  or  sfieciiaos 
of  the  Spanish  people :  the  views  of  the  one, 
in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  throne  to  her 
daughter  by  an  outrage  upon  her  late  hua- 
bana*s  memory,  are  too  unjust  and  too  re- 
volting lo  prosper ;  whilst  tlie  object  of  the 
others,  in  seiung  upon  power  lor  a  third 
time,  IB  as  apparent  now  as  it  was  before. 
Were  the  liberals  really  friends  of  constitu- 
tional  oruer — known  for  their  a<Iherence  to 
fettled  systems  of  reform— disposed  to  ad- 
mit changes  founded  upon  principles  of 
tried  merit— taught  by  exi>erience  and  ad- 
versity to  prefer  plans  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter and  easy  results  to  dangerous  theories 
and  extravagant  notions— in  a  word,  were 
they  preparwl  to  sacriBoe  thor  party  preju- 
dices to  the  general  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
ooantry,  they  might  still  have  repaired  their 
former  errors  and  spared  the  efiVision  of 
Mood. 

**  So  &r,  their  cry  for  freedom  has  only 
been  another  name  for  social  di«organixa- 
tion— thfeir  return  to  power  the  eemmefiee- 
wuni  rf  sn  unccnlrolUd  carttr  of  nmtrage  tmd 
murdtr.  Their  official  existence  seems  to 
depend  on  the  repetition  ot  previous  follies 
and  crimeo.  Place  and  pelf  in  their  opinion 
cannot  be  secured  unless  the  Revolution  is 
completed  by  the  ulter  eaUrminaUmi  of  the 
rmfJitU:  they  equally  disregard  the  laws 
and  the  public  voice.  The  Spaniards  have 
always  evinced  a  scrupulous  respect  for  an- 
cient forms,  as  well  as  an  aversion  to 
changes  in  their  institutions ;  and  now  they 
are  told  that  they  must  have  nothing  that 
does  not  bear  a  modern  stamp.  They  have 
been  distinguished  beyond  otiier  nations  by 
a  jealous  love  of  their  country  and  a  horror 
of  foreign  dictation  ;  but  I  hey  are  Ww  in- 
formed that  they  must  be  satisHed  with  such 
raters,  and  such  a  form  of  government, 
as  the  lib«r«d$  ef  Lmulon  end  Parb  may  be 
mrtuimuhf  pUiuid  t»  beilmf  mtkewL  In  one 
breath  they  are  bcmnded  as  i^ooraot  and 
peejadioed  bigoU,  and  in  the  next  called 
upon  to  adaiit  ahaogea  of  a  renaed  kind 
long  before  society  is  in  a  state  to  receive 
thtwi," 

The  civil  war  soon  after  commenced 
in  Navarre,  and  we  again  pray  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  our  readers  to  tike 
mingled  perfidv  and  cruelty  •  bf  whioht 
from  the  ^eryjun^  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  queen's  forces:  a  crueHy  00 


atrocious  and  tmi^md^  adhtnd  ifl^M 
to  have  rendered  akoj^tber  unavoid' 
able  the  frightful  reprisals  which  have 
ever  since  prevailed  in  the  FeoiDsulS. 
Lorenco  was  the  Christioo  general  in 
Navarre — Santos  Ladroo  the  pcmiar 
leader.  The  former,  fearful  oi  die 
issue  of  the  contest,  privately  conv^- 
ed  a  message  to  Don  Santoe,  signi^- 
ing  his  wish  to  have  a  cooference  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

**This  message  was  oor&llv  reeeived, 
and  in  an  unguarded  moment  Don  Santas 
agret  d  to  meet  his  adversary,  jodfin^  bj 
this  step  that  he  was  promodng'  the  mtc- 
reeU  of  humanity,  and  the  advaoceaient  ef 
the  cause  which  he  bad  so  fervently  em- 
braced. Without  a  written  engagement 
or  preivious  formality,  a  pri^ata  mectittg 
waa  sgrsed  npoo,  and  the  two  gcneialB, 
with  their  respecuve  stafis,  and  a  few  it- 
teadants,  proeeeded  to  the  appointed  apet, 
a  short  distance  beyond  Loa  Arooa. 

**  Santos  Ladron   endeavored   to  per- 
•aade  Lorenzo  that  be  waa  wrone  in  san- 
porting  the  Clueen*s  cause ;  ana   in  the 
most  feeling  manner  pointed  out  the  cala- 
mities in  which  the  country  was  aboot  to 
be  involved,  it  being  evident  tliat  the  laws 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
in  favor  of  Charles  V.     He   alluded  te 
the   unfortonate   contest  of   18S0,  whiflb, 
he  sai*i,  was  about  to  be  renearcd.    Ee 
appealed  to  Loreoio's  patriotiam  and  is- 
ligion,  and,  as  one  older  in  rank  and  noie 
experienced,  implored    him    to  snare  Ike 
efluHion  of  blood.    Fiod'mg  that  be  cooU 
make  no    impression    upon    the  qoett^ 
representative,  Santos  Ladron  reined  bii 
horse  and  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
Lorenzo's  people    fired    upon  him.     Ss 
horse  fell,  and  as  he  was  extricating  him- 
aetf  Irom  hia  stirrup,  tbe  flapa  of  his  fiocfc^ 
coat  flew  open,  and  underneath  discMiroicd 
tbe  general's  sash,    the  aign  of  t*»c  iaaig- 
nia  of  his  rank  inflamed  tbe  lafaeiiy  of 
the  Cbristinos,  and  they  ruabed  upon  the 
dismounted    chiefisin    eager  to  gain    ae 
valuable  a  prixe   and    tbe  eorrespoMBg 
reward.    Santos  Ladron,  who  bad  boon 
already  wounded  by  the  treachcrona  firaof 
the  Chriatinee,  was  conveyed  to  PBmpftem^ 
and,    without  being  admiUed  lo  a  hsar- 
ing,  was,  wtth  tbirty-twa  af  bte  aampn^ 
nions,  subjected  to  the  mockery  ef  a  oowl- 
martial    and    condemned   te  death.     In 
vain    tbe  proviacial  dcpuUtion    and    tbe 
Bishop  of  Pamplona  implored  tbe  viujisy 
and  ihe  miliUry  governor  to  snapend  tbe 
execution  till  tbe  matter  could  be  nicnai 
to  Madrid;  all  intercession  waa  vain.    It 
was  answered  that   the  fbrmaKtiea  of  a 
court  martial  bad  been  folly  obcenred,  and 
it  was  now  impoasiUe  to  after  the  acn- 
tence.     In  reabty,  the   authoritiea    wcm 
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Mger  tg  raooiaiB«nd  tbeoMdvet  to  the 
Madrid  i^vemment  by  execulini^  with 
fN^pitate  activity  the  orders  of  a  le- 
nocaeleee  policy,  and  they  were  well  aware 
that  nothing  could  be  more  duia$l^  to 
iheir  employers  than  amy  hetUation^  in  die- 
charging  the  kloodff  service  that  was  re^ 
Quired  at  their  hands.  On  the  15tb  of 
Oct4»ber  the  wounded  general^  with  his 
thirtif-4wo  tompanions,  loot  led  into  the 
diUh    0/  the  fortress,   and  there  prioaM$ 


The  efi^t  of  this  atrocity  may  be 
easily  conceived. 

^  The  per6dioda  massacre  of  thirty- 
three  persons  at  once  proclaimed  to  Spain 
and  Earope  the  faithless  and  remorseless 
character  of  the  ^vemment  that  sane- 
tbtiad  aad  rewarded  the  horrid  deed ;  as 
a  BMasore  of  iatiro'idation  it  otterly  failed, 
nay,  rather  faaned  the  flame  which  it  was 
intended  to  ezttngnish.  The  very  ni^ht 
after  the  ezecation  Ave  hand  red  persons, 
mostly  jonths  of  the  bcft  families  in  Pam- 
plona, quitted  the  place,  and  joined  the 
Carlisfs  of  Roneesralles.  The  next  day 
CokNiel  Beaito  Braso,  who  had  raised  the 
Talley  of  Roneesralles,  is{>ned  a  proclama- 
tbn  to  the  inhabitants  and  an  address  to 
the  soldiers.  In  the  former,  after  begging 
those  whom  he  addressed  not  to  be  dis- 
eoaraired  by  the  misfortunes  of  Santos 
Ladron,  he  added,  '  No  vengeance !  ob- 
livion of  the  past,  and  a  religious  obser- 
vanoe  of  the  decree  of  amnesty  t  Let 
order,  nnion,  and  valor  be  your  motto, 
and  triumph  is  certain.'  A  noble  con- 
trast to  the  tiarbarous  atrocities  which  his 
one  nies  bad  not  only  the  heart  to  perpe- 
trate, but  the  shamelessness  to  avow.** 

tearsfield,  another  of  the  Queen's 
generals,  though  of  a  more  mild  and 
paciJQc  character!  was  nevertheless 
constrained,  by  his  orders  from  Ma- 
drid, to  begfao  the  war  with  the  same 
system  of  reckless  butchery. 

*'ltwas  well   known,**  says   Walton, 

**tb«C  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Revohi- 

tiooary  school,   and   tbe  very   names  of 

many  of  tbosti  who,  fresh  from  the  exile  to 

which    Ferdinand    had   constgaed   them, 

were   now  employed  to  second   his  own 

operations,  must  have  enabled  him,  long 

*      before  he  croesed  the  Ebro,  to  jad^e  of 

The  proAMble  course  of  impendro?  changes, 

>^     and  have  fliled  him  with  mingled  feelings 

of  discontent  and  apprehension.    He  was. 

^     howevsr,    carried   away  by  events;    and 

'     the  ease  with  which  his  advantages  were 

*-     gained,  did  not  restrain    his   troops  from 

f      marking  their  progress  by  acts  of  violence, 

1^     and    the  wanton  effusion  of  blood.    His 

y    orders,  doubtless,  were  severe,  and  too 


peremptory  to  be  trifled  with;  while  the 
more  active  and  ambitious  of  his  officers 
must  have  been  allured  by  the  rewards 
bestowed  on  the  bloody  deed  of  Lorenzo^ 
to  imitate  his  barbarous  example,  and  to 
adapt  their  mode  of  warfare  to  the  taste 
prevailing  in  the  capital.  Every  CarUst 
ehi^fUdn  taken  in  armSf  was  aecordinifiif 
shot  wilhoui  mercy;  the  same  seventy 
was  extended  to  the  Use  responsible  pe»- 
satOry^  and  the  most  unsparing  em>rts 
were  made  to  extinguish  tbe  hopes  of 
Chsrles  V.  in  the  bk^  of  every  class  of 
his  adherents ;  a  merciless,  and  st  .  the 
same  time  impolitic  rigor,  by  which  fuel 
was  added  to  a  half-extinguished  flame^ 
and  the  discontent  of  a  bold  and  wariike 
population  converted  into  the  most  bitter 
and  desperate  hostility.** 

Tbese  inhuman  massacres,  however, 
did  not  intimidate  the  Carlists:  but 
wherever  they  rose  in  arms,  the  same 
execrable  system  of  murder  was  pur- 
sued by  the  queen's  generals. 

'*The  Cariists,**  says  oor  author,  <<one 
aad  all,  fdt  that  fiuth  had  not  been  kept 
with  them  :  that  the  proclamations  of  the 
queen's  officers  were  only  mtended  to 
entrap  the  unwary,  and  that  their  real  aim 
was  extermination. 

*'  The  cries  of  fresh  victims  constandy 
resounded  in  their  ears,  and  they  conti- 
nued to  shudder  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  butcheries  which  they  hsd  already 
witnessed.  Brigadier  Tina,  who  had  been 
captured  and  his  band  dispersed,  was  on 
the  86th  November  shot  near  -  Alcaniz. 
At  CalaUyud,  tweniy-^e  CarUsls  had 
previously  wut  with  the  Mune  fate,  and 
among  taem  two  ecclesiastics,— a  fact  snf- 
ficieot  to  show  the  bnitalising  effiiets  of 
the  new  system.  Morella  was  entered  on 
the  13th  December,  sAer  a  close  invest- 
ment by  General  Butron,  the  governor  of 
Tortosa  j  but  tbe  Cariist  garrison  escaped, 
and  were  afterwards  overtaken  at  Caian- 
da,  near  AlcanisL,  when  their  commander, 
Baron  Herves,  his  wife  and  tbre^  children, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  queen*s  troops. 
Agreeable  to  an  order  of  the  dsy,  pub- 
lished by  Viceroy  Espeleta,  the  commander 
of  the  royalist  volunteers  of  Torrublanoa, 
D.  Cristoval  Fuste,  and  D.  Pedro  Torre, 
were  shot  at  Zaragoaa,  in  tho  morning 
of  the  asd  December ;  end  on  the  S7th, 
Baron  Herves,  and  D.  Yincente  GNl,  com- 
mander of  the  royalist  volunteers,  ehaced 
the  same  fate.  At  Vitoria,  the  son  of  a 
rich  merchant,  for  whose  ransom  Ave  thou- 
sand dollars  were  offered,  was  al«o  shot  by 
the  orders  of  Valdes,  at  a  moment  when  a 
courier  fr^m  Madrid  could  not  pass  without 
a  large  escort.** 

And  now  the  Queen's  Govammeat, 
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extinctioQ  of  the  freedom  wbich  had 
preTftiled  in  the  motnittiitM  of  Navftrro 
and  Bi»caj  for  six  handred  years.  It 
is  UDoecessary  to  say  what  these  pri- 
vileges were.    All  the  world  Icnows 


emboldened  by  the  suoeesi  with  which  0«T«renieiiC  eonrier  MH  he  akai  mmj 
they  had  hitherto  butchered  and  mas-  villaire  that  thall,  wiUwMit  opposkion,  wfe 
sacred  whoever  appeared  in  arms  the  inawgwu  toobuin  reemita,  shaU  U 
against  them,  resolved  on  a  still  more  Rf""^*^^  J'"^.  \  ^^^  Th'^'^T^ 
s^ping  and  uniusUfiable  act  of  de-  ^^^Py^^^J  of  •^••e»toea  aha^l  be eonfitca. 
awccpiii(^  aiiu  uujuauiiauic  ^  luT  ted— evCTV  peraoD  r«fannff  to  eoBvev  hk 
mocratic  d^pptism.  This  was  the  formationViSm  the  monicipinriea  to  fiesd. 
deslrwUton  of  the  liberltef  and  rtghUof  «uartw»  ahall  be  put  in  irona,  and  eoodnna. 
ikB  whoU  BasipiM  j)r«ptiiee«,  and  the   «d    to  two  yeara'   impriaoiiinefit,  or  hard 

labor,  in  the  ibftreaa  of  8t  Sebaatiaii— 
aU  women  who,  by  word  or  deed,  fcvor 
the  rebellion,  ahall  be  cloaely  confined— a 
eourt-martifil  aball  be  formed  to  take  ciig- 
mnooa  of  all  eavaea  brought  before  thea, 
that^these  provinces  were  in  truth  a  "d  every  moveable  colu««ahaJli  hare  with 
a!!^  ^!v»^:4fl«:^^.i  ^^A^^v^-^  iwx^^MJt  *l  one  member  of  this  court  for  the  purpuae 
free  conrtitutional  mpdarchv,  inserted  ^  .  •  ^^^  ^^  proviaioiia  oTZ 
into  the  despoUc  realm  of  Spam;  that   prodamai&o.' 

their  popular  rights  were  more  exten.  c.  The  brutal  edict  waa  read  with  bocror 
sive  than  thoee  of  England  under  the  tnd  diagoat.  Such  of  the  nativea  as  had 
Eafortt  Bill;  ths^-theyeieeededenren  ambracml  the  queeo'a  oaoaa  now  bkietly 
Ibe  fiur-fhilied  democtatio  privilefcee  repented  of  thdir  error  when  tbay  saw 
«f  the  Swilf  CaMOBS.  For  that  very  their  privUe^ea  trampled  under  foot  by  a 
Mason  they  were  odious  to  the  demo^  «^^^  ^••Pot.  and  found  tbenaaeivM  obb- 
craUc  daiDOts  at  Madrid,  who  could  «^  to  receive  into  their  hooaea,  wad  fomiA 
to^teS2^«?dntwhateVeronthek  ^^J'^^'^r^'ll,^;:^^ 
authority,  and  least ^  t^l  fijnn  free-  JK^X"  Tha^rf^TtiTy^ 
bom  mounlai»eer%  who  had  inherited  jt^  ^^  auapended,  produeed  a  mm^ 
their  privdeges  from  theurfathera,  and  cal  efibct,  and  the  Baaquea  now  coaMleied 
not  derived  them  finom  their  usmpa-  their  cauae  more  than  ever  aanctified.  Ma- 
tion.  Lilce  their  predecessors  in  the  ny  who  before  had  remained  naatral  few 
French  Directory  with  the  Swiss  Can-  to  aroa,  and  the  war-cry  raaomidad  aloag 
Ions,  ^ey  had  accordingly  from  the  the  mountain  nngea.  Sammnded  by  racka 
very  first  devoted  these  liberties  to  and  preoipicea,  the  Baaque  patriota  aaa«- 
Wniction,  and  they  seized  the  fi»t  S^i^J^^Tforth^wiK^^ 
opportunity  of  success  to  carry  their  SSiS^vid  toJ3£!he  ^^ 
ion  into  ezecu.    tT***!!l'^y  "^.      ^'^^^r^.^T^.: T, 


tyrannical  determination  into  execu-  {S^f •^.TtTther  fli^^ 

with  which  th^  wan  threatened.    Tbay 
required  no  oath  of  aeoreoy,  no  pledges  wr 
saya  Walton,    •«  aa    the    each  other*a  fidelity.    They  called  to  miad 
f9   military  eommandera   had   catn-    the  heroic  eflforta  of  their  anceatoia  to 
w..«»«4   their  amhoritv,  thn  ded&rei  ih$   opprennon ;   and  hoMing  up  the  p.^..*. 
Batqw    fueroa    jtraMomdiy     iunended.   papepr  civ€uf|ited  among  uem,  in  aoam  and 
For  aoine  lime  past  the  Madrid  Qovem-    in  abhorrence,  they  swoHre  to  defend  thair 


meat  had  wiehed  to  plaee  theae  provinoea 
under  the  CasUKan  taw,  by  carrying  the 
fine  ef  euatoma  to  thehr  extreme  firontiera, 
and  the  present  oimortnnity  waa  thought 
favorable  On  the  Sd  Deeemt>er,  Caatanon 
iaaued  aprodamation  fVom  hia  head-qu^r- 


freedoin^  and  mutually  bound  each  oChc^, 
as  the  aword  waa  already  n<>abeatbcd,  ne- 
ver to  return  it  to  the  acabbard  till  tbeir/Mf. 
ro9  were  acknowledged  and  Mcared." 

Human  onieltT,  it  mif^t  have  been 


ten  at  Toloaa,  of  which  the  following  are  Aought,  could  hardly  have  gone  b^ 

the  pnneipal  olanaea:^«IC  after  a  fopae  yood  the  atrocities  already  oommiiaed 

eCeightdaya,  arm^  are  found  in  any  houee.  by  the  revolntionarv  generab;  bat 

the  maater  shall  be  aubject  to  a  fine  and  they  were  exceeded  by  that  perpetra- 

other  penaltiea ;  and  should  he  have  no  ted  in  the  endeavor  to  crush  tbn  gal- 


neana  of  payment,  condemned  t^  two 
years' hard  labor  at  the  hulka — any  indi- 
vidual ooncealinff  ammunition,  money,  or 
other  efiocta  belonging  to  an  insurgent, 
$IM  kit  tM— the  hoqae  of  any  peraon  who 


lant  effort  of  the  Basque  peasants  to 
rescue  from  destructioa  Biacayaii 
freedom. 

«  Zavala  (a  Biscay  chief)  having 
the  qiieen'a  troopa  five  noted  Chriatinoa,  took  them  tehisi 
)ry  peaaant  forming  one  quarters  at  Ganteguiz  de  Arteaga,  a  i 
of  an  aaaemblage  of  leaa  than  fifly  men,  •  town  on  the  east  of  the  river  Mandaca, 
and  taken  in  anna  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  where  be  treated  them  with  respect.  In 
ifom  the  hieh  road,  shall  be  eontUtirtd  a$  a  retaliation,  the  enemy  sent  a  detachnent 
kripmi  and  aAal-HUiy  one  hitarcopting  a   of  atz  hnndred  men  firom  Bilboa  to 


may  have  fired  upon 
ihal!  be  burnt— every  p 
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gwA  to  0obe  hit  hmilji  after  wbidi  the  Nay,  80  resolute  were  the  revohi- 
Mine  corpjtdvMoed  upon  hie  po«ti.>n  tionists  on  carrying  oo  the  war  on  no 
wUk  kit  ekUdrtn  pimU  im  I4ttr  finm^H  Qihg,  principle  than  that  of  indiacrU 
rmk.  Zavmla  wm  sit^ck  w«h  horror  at  minate  maawcre,  that  it  was  repeat, 
this  ravoltin^  expedbeot,  and  hatiutad  be*  ^VIrot..li>!»IiJ^  Sh  ^«/;oi  ^  ^i^ 
tweea  his  duty  iTa  aoldier  and  paternal  ^^Y  announced  m  official  proclama, 
lendemoaa.  1?  an  enga^ment  em^ed,  his  tions  as  the  ni^e  of  war  by  the  queen's 
own  children  would  inevitably  fail  befote  generals, 
their  father's  muskeUry.  In  tbis  dreadfiil 
dilemma,  and  homng  still  to  defeat  the 
enemy  without  sttbmilting  to  the  cruel  ne- 
oeasity  of  destroying  the  dearest  portion  of 
himself,  Zavala  withdrew  to  Guernica. 
Here  he  was  attacked  the  ncKt  day  by  the 
eaoae  troops,  who  axain  advanced  with  his 
children  in  front  of  their  column.  The 
same  torture  awaited  the  distracted  parear. 


<«  On  the  6th  August,  1834^  RodU 
a  proclamation,*'  in  which  he  said|  **  *  that 
after  emplcgring  all  poasible  means  of  oh^ 
mency,  be  is  convinced  that  severe  chas- 
tisement alone  can  pnt  an  end  to  the  rebel 
faction ;  wherefore  he  decrees,  1st,  that 
teerv  0M  fivnd  in  the  ranks  </  tht  rebeb 
tkaUbt  Bkoi  us  «oofi  c»  loAtfn;  Sd,  those  who 
supply  arms,  ikvor  their  attempts,  or  obey 


He  placed  his  troops  in  an  advanUgeoua  thcnf  smwiMJns,  sAatt  ke  tqwdlf  ihU,'  Ac 

posiuott,  and  the  fire  cosimeMed   under  xhis  edid  is  dated  ParouloaL  and  the 

the  tree  of  Guernica,  that  glori<Mis  sign  of  ^ricleat  ofdeis  were  eircuiated  la  cawy  it 

proud  recellectioM  to  the  sons  of  Biscay-^  jp^^  f^H  effect" 
the  tree  under  which  they  swear  fidelity  to         ...  ...^^^..  „  ^i,^  „^  ^r tKo  no* 

their  bege  lord,  and  wheri  be  binds  Un^  ,,  AH  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 

in  torn  to  keep  their  privUeges  inviolate.  lW8  to  establish  a  more  humane  sys- 

Victory  crowned  the  efiorts  of  the  Bieoayaa  tem  of  warfare  were  m  vain.    One  in 

loyaliats,  and  scarcely  mote  than  a  third  of  particular  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 

the  queen's  troops  escaped.    The  devoted  In  one  of  Zumalacarregui's  victorie8» 
victims  of  the  atrocious   assailants   were  -  ■  •  • 

saved,  and  restored  to  the  arms  of  an  ago- 
nised father." 


Tlie  extent  to  whicli  these  early 
iDBssacres  by  the  revolutionists  was 
oarrieily  was  very  great 

**l\  was  about  this  time  estimated,** 
says  our  author,  **  that  not  less  than  hotht 
kmdrtd  per$on$  had  been  put  to  the  tnrard. 
0t  exeevdid  in  the  Basque  provinees  und 
Jfaivmne  alone,  besides  the  many  victims 
•aeriticed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
For  three  months  the  queen's  agents  had 
been  plM[iog  *  deceitful  and  desperate- 
Mme.  Thi^  respected  no  laws,  and  even 
Sreke  the  promisi  s  contained  in  their  own 
proclamations.  Bence  numbers  who  had 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  returned  to  their 
homea,  again  banded  tosetber,  filled  with 
Hm  most  exasperated  and  vindiciive  feel- 
ings ;  and  if  in  this  state  of  mind  they  re- 
sorted to  acts  of  retslistien,  those  whose 
previous  cruelties  provoked  each  severities 

are  Jostly  anawerable  for  the  eaeeases  of  wias  at  ones  at  an  end. 
the  Caitiaia  as  well  as  for  their  own.  The  during  which  a  dead 
horrible  atrocities  of  the  queen's  partisans 
gave  the  contest  a  deadly  and  ferooioas 
character ;  and,  as  if  the  former  severities 
had  not  been  sufficient,  fuel  wss  added  to 
the  flame  bv  a  decree  issued  by  the  queen- 
rngent,  and  bearing  date  theSlst  of  Janu- 
ary, in  which  it  was  ordered,  that  all 
pnvatea,  bebnging  to  the  aeveral  faetiona, 
who  might  net  have  been  shot,  eboiild  be 


a  Spanish  nobleman  of  high  rank  ^ 
maae  prisoner. 

"On  the  first  leisure  moment,  Znmsla^ 
carrej^ui  ezaniined  his  prisoners,  and  mors 
especlaUy  the  ooont  The  CarKst  chief- 
tain was  pleased  with  his  manly  behavior ; 
and,  after  aeveral  inquines  ss  to  the  state 
of  afiairs  at  Madrid,  promised  to  propose 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  in  which  the 
count's  rank  was  to  be  waived.  In  the 
mean  while  the  count  was  invited  to  Zo- 
malacarregui^e  table,  and  treated  with 
every  consideration.  A  few  days  after- 
warda,  whilst  at  dinner,  Rodil's  snswer  to 
the  proposed  cartel  arrived,  in  which  he 
stated  tkat  the  priaooers  for  whom  it  was 
wished  to  make  an  exchange  had  been  a^ 
reudif  tAst  *  Here,  count,'  aaid  the  Cariist 
leader,  « take  the  letter  of  your  oneen'a 
commander:  read  it  yourself,  and  then 
judge  the  situation  in  wbicti  I  am  placed.* 

"  The  unfortunate  count  turned  pale, 
and  with  a  atari  pushed  his  plate  almost 
to  the  middle  of  the  Ubie.  The  repast 
After  a  panae, 
lence  prevailed, 
Zumaiacarreffui,  addressing  the  weeping 
count,  added,  *I  wished  to  spare  you, 
and  such  also  I  know  would  be  my  sove- 
reign's wish;  but  with  such  enemies  for- 
bearance is  impossible.  From  the  first  I 
looked  upon  you  aa  a  deluded  youth,  of  an 
ardent  mind,  and  I  should  have  rejoiced 
in  being  the  instrument  of  royal  mercy ;  but 
Rodil's   outrages   are  bejond  endurance. 


employed  "in  the  condemned  regiments  of  they  most  and  shall  be  checked.    Were  I 

Ceuta,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip-  considerate  towards  you,  our  enemies,  as 

pine  Islands,   at  the  ssme  time  thai  the  they  have  done  before,  would  attribute  my 

iMKbers  were  to  be  punished  with  the  nl-  conduct  to  weakness.    This  triumph  they 

«MSi«e¥0tiqr«fihelaw.*»  shall    not  obtain.      The    widsme*   weeds 
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of  the  WOT  heUtr  lAon  otf  you  heot'd  in  Ma- 
4nd:» 

Not  coDtetit  with  the  wholesale 
murders  thus  carried  into  execution 
on  women  and  children  of  the  adverse 
party,  the  denK>crats  in  the  Spanish 
great  towns  resolved  to  take  the  work 
of  the  butcher  into  their  own  hands, 
and  enjoy  in  their  own  persons  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  putting  to  death 
their  captive  enemies.  At  Zaragoza, 
thirteen  monks  were  murdered:  at 
Cordova,  several  convents  burnt :  at 
Valencia,  the  mob  was  only  appeased 
by  the  sacrifioe  of  six  Carlists,  who 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  At 
Barcelona,  the  atrocities  were  still 
more  frightful. 

<<0a  the  afteraooD  of  the  96th  Jaly, 
1835|  a  mob,  arrayed  in  varioos  bandit, 
each  beaded  by  a  leader  in  disvuiae,  para- 
ded the  streoU  with  aries  of  *  A«ray  to  the 
Convents!'  and  *  Death  to  the  friars T  and 
forthwith  proceeded  from  words  to  deeds. 
Six  convents  (namely,  those  of  the  Auorus- 
tins,  of  the  Trioitanans,  of  the  two  orders 
of  Carmelites,  of  the  Minima,  and  of  the 
Dominicans)  were  blazing  at  onoe,  and 
soon  were  reduced  to  hespt  of  smoking 
ruins ;  while  eigktff  rf  lActr  tui/brlimek 
iamalM  periihed,  some  burned  in  the 
buildings,  others  poniarded,  and  others 
again  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  and 
atones.  Some  escaped  throu<;h  the  ezRr- 
tions  of  the  artiller^r  corps,  and  a  few  by 
mingling  in  disguise  with  the  crowd. 
Three  hundred  friars  and  clergymen  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Monjuich,  and  as 
many  more  in  the  ciudd  and  fort  Atar- 
lanas.  The  miliUry  mean  while  paraded 
the  streets,  but  nmamed  perfeeOy  poMtve, 
having  received  orders  not  to  Hre  on  the 
popubce.  Llauder,  the  captuin  irenoral, 
fled  into  France,  and  left  the  city  rirtually 
in  the  power  of  the  rabble.  * 

Subsequently  the  savage  temper  of 
the  Barcelona  liberals  was  evinced  in 
a  still  more  men^orable  manner : 

"On  the  4th  of  January,  IS36,  a  crowd 
assembfed  in  the  main  square,  and,  with 
loud  imprecations  and  yells  of  reven«^e, 
demanded  the  lives  of  the  Carlist  prisoners 
confined  in  the  citadel.  Thither  they 
immediately  repaired,  and,  not  meeting 
with  the  slightest  resistance  fro-ii  the  gar- 
rison, scaled  the  walls,  lowered  the  draw- 
bridge,  and  entered  the  fortress;  their 
leadnrs  holding  in  their  hands  lists  of 
those  whom  they  had  predetermined  to 
massacre.  When  the  place  was  com- 
pletely in  their  possession,  the  loaders  of 


the  nob  began  to  letd  Aver  their  liitiof 
proacripiioo,  and,  with  as  much  delibcn* 
tioo  as  if  they  had  been 'butchers  lelediBg 
aheep  for  the  kni^  had  their  stiMnM 
victims  dragged  forward,  and  ibot  osc 
after  another,  in  the  order  of  their  mwm. 
The  brave  Colonel  O'Donnel  was  the  fini 
that  perished.  His  body,  and  that  of 
another  prisoner,  were  diagx^  throo^ 
the  streeu,  with  shonU  of  *  Liberty!^ 
The  heads  and  hands  were  cat  off,  lod 
the  mutilated  trunks,  after  bafiog  bees 
ejqposed  to  every  indignity,  ware  cast  ttpM 
a  burning  pile.  The  head  of  O'Doeid, 
after  having  been  kicked  abovt  tbe  stmU 
as  a  foot-ball  by  wretdies  who  DingW 
mirth  with  marder,  was  st  last  stuck  sp  ia 
front  of  a  founUm;  and  fieen  •/ JUd 
were  euifivm  Ms  immg/cd  sad  fdfUdtMg 
bodi/f  and  eagert^  deoowtd  ly  ikt  tiUd 
cad  most  deprmfed  of  woawa.  From  the 
citadel  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  bosfital, 
where  three  of  the  inmates  were  batcbend ; 
and  from  the  hospiul  to  the  fort  of  Attn- 
■area,  where  fifceen  Carlist  peasasti  sbued 
the  same  fate.  In  all,  eigtig-ng^  ft^ 
periehtd, 

•*  This  deliberate  massacre  of  defencdej 
prisoners,  and  the  worse  than  6c»iliifc  ■ 
ezceases  committed  on  their  remaisi,  «• 
tisfied  the  rioters  for  the  first  day ;  bit,  os 
the  next,  they  presumed  to  prgcUim  thit 
fruitful  parent  of  innumerable  monkn- 
tbe  constitution  of  181S.  This  vu  too 
much  to  be  borne.  Even  then,  boveftf, 
two  hours  elapsed  before  a  dissenlis^nMi 
was  heard  ;  when  a  note  arrived  fnxB 
Captain  Hyde  Parker,  of  the  Rodaey,  iraj 
not  long  before,  in  obedience  to  theorow 
of  a  peaceful  administration,  hed  UM 
fifteen  thousand  muskets  ta  Ms  oJy.  ^ 
offer  to  support  the  authorities  agaiosl » 
friends  of  the  obnoxious  oonstilolion  wM 
not  without  effect.  The  ^^^^^v^ 
political  movement  were  allowed  losfflw* 
on  hoard  the  Rodney,  and  thetuomUMbfl- 
ded,  rather  from  being  lulled  than  "/PpJJJj 
ed.  No  punishment  whatever  vsiimbriW| 
on  the  murderers  and  canhibab  of  the  vil 
day ;  their  cimduct,  pethaps,  was  sol  cos- 
sidurad  to  deserve  any. 

**  It  was  expected  that  when  the  lioti  o| 
Barcehma  wwra  known  at  Zafajr««j** 
rabble  of  the  latter  city  woold  i^vebiMtf 
out  into  similar  exceases ;  but  the  "i>*||^ 
ties  had  recourse  to  the  same  dispracwij 
expedient    to  appease  them  ^^'^  'Hj 

Jfroved  successful  before.  Theyofdew 
bur  ofiicers,  a  priest,  and  two  P^*''?^ 
reputed  Carlists,  to  be  strangled,  and  Imi 
pravented  the  populace  from  beeoniaff 
raurderera,  by  asanming  that  cfaaiacw 
themaelvee." 

The  humane  philanthropists  of  4e 
capital  were  not  behind  their  piofiO' 
cial  brethren  in  similar  exploits. 
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"  The  first  Tictim  wit  a  Fraooiteaii  friar 
who  happened  to  be  oo  the  street  A  repiirt 
was  theo  spread  that  the  Jesoita  had  advised 
the  deed;  and  the  soBselsss moh^  frantie  for 
reveage,  ruahed  to  the  ooUege.  The  gate 
havinf  been  forced  open,  the  &st  person  who 
entered  was  one  dressed  in  the  aotforiB  of  the 
urban  militia,  who  told  the  students  to  quit 
the  house,  as  it  was  not  in  search  of  them 
cbacthey 


'*  Instantly  the  coHeffe  was  filled  with  an 
armed  mob,  thirsting  for  blood,  and  the  mas- 
sacre began.  Professor  Bastan  was  bsyo- 
netted,  and  Father  Ruedas  stabbed  to  death. 
Tha  proieasor  of  history  and  goagraphy,  Fa- 
ther Saini,  was  aaxt  annrdersd,  and  ais  head 
beat  to  pieoea  with  dubs  and  hammsrs.  The 
professor  of  rhetoric  was  dragged  from  his 


hidiiig-piaee,  and  that  he  migbtoe  the  sooner 
deepatchedi  knives  were  added  to  the  mur- 
derous weapons  which  had  been  before  em- 
ployed. Another  master,  endeaToriag  to 
escape,  was  fired  upon  by  an  wiftanos  and  as 
the  shot  missed,  he  was  bayooetted  in  the 
back.  Thvee  in  disguise  escaped  into  the 
BCioets^  hoping  by  this  means  to  ssve  their 
Itveai  bat  ther  were  murdered  by  the  mob, 
to  whom  regular  oonmunications  were  ouide 
of  what  was  passing  inside  the  buikltng.  On 
arery  side  were  heard  the  groaoa  of  the  dying, 
the  acreams  of  those  who  were  vainly  endea- 
voring to  escape,  the  diacharge  of  muskets, 
and  the  eaoltiag  shouts  of  tae  murderers. 
The  stadents  had  been  drivaa  fross  theae 
scenes  of  horror  j  bat  several  retaroeo,  in  the 
hope  of  befriendmg  their  masters.  One  child 
threw  his  slender  form  over  theprostrate  body 
of  his  preceptor,  and  shared  m  the  Wounds 
oodar  which  he  breathed  his  last* 

"  In  one  houss  parishad  fifteen  individuals^ 
assassinated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner 
by  those  aetnaQy  employed  and  armed  to 
keep  the  paMic  |>eace,some  in  regimentals  and 
others  m  dtsgaise.  The  provincial  regiment 
of  Oraaada  then  formed  part  of  the  Madrid 
garrison:  and  theoflkeraamlmenhelongmg 
to  it,  who  were  net  passive  specutorSi  ap- 
peared among  the  murderers.  Th«  death  of 
their  victims  was  not  sufilcieat  to  sstiate 
the  ftiry  of  the  rioters:  tome  had  th«n' 
antntta  torn  oat,  others  w»M  dragged  UuDogh 
the  atreats  with  raaeeioand  th^r  neeks,  and 
acts  of  oanaibalisitt  wei»  perpetrated  so 
abominable  and  (ftfgustiac,  that  it  is  iigpos- 
aible  to  enter  into  their  loathsome  details. 
The  PrandseSA  eonvant  and  oth^  places 
I  tbesoai^a«fnnular  atrocities.  Thoie  un- 


haaay  vict^MSOf  niihUis  Hberaliam  pervert- 
ing  to  its  <»  wn  soda  the  bhadneas  of  the  mair 


titud%  &ad  taken  no  part  ia  politios:  thsir 
only  0rimewas  that  they  wers  clergymen 
tad  iitttnielt>rs  of  youth.** 


Amidst  these  hideous  atrocities,  the 
Madrid  liberals,  and  the  Cadiz  and 
Barcelooa  cliques,  have  steadily,  and 

VOL.ZLL  ^ 


amidst  the  loud  applaue  of  their  hun- 
gry dependents,  pursued  the  usual 
selfish  objects  of  democratic  ambition  • 
All  useful  establishments,  aU  which 
relieved  or  blessed  the  poor  wena 
rooted  out,  now  offices  and  jurtsdic- 
tioos  were  created  in  every  direction, 
numberless  commissions  were  issued ; 
and  the  well-paid  liberals  b^an  to 
roll  in  their  carriages,  and  keep  their 
boxes  at  the  opera.  Tlie  pr(n>erty  of 
the  Church,  which  in  Spain  is  literally 
thd  endowment  at  once  of  education 
and  the  poor,  was  the  first  to  be  root« 
ed  out.  Its  character  and  usefulness 
is  thus  described  by  our  author  :— 

"The  convents  in  Spain  are  not  like  those 
which  we  had  among  us  in  Catholic  limes  s 
and  their  suppression  will  necessarily  excite 
indignation,  hsaidea  giving  rise  to  great 
abuses.  They  mostly  partook  of  the  char* 
acter  of  the  hittrpict^  particulariy  in  the  north- 
em  provincea.  To  thepeaaants  they  often 
aerved  as  banking  eatablishments,  and  great- 
ly favored  agricaltural  improvements.  The 
friars  scted  as  schoolmasters,  advocates^ 
physicians,  and  apothecaries*  Besides  feed- 
ing end  dothing  the  poor,  sad  visiting  the 
sick,  they  afforded  spirrraal  consoUtkm. 
They  were  considerate  landlords  and  indul- 
getit  masters.  They  were  peace-makers  m 
domestic  broils;  aad  if  a  harveat  failed,  they 
suppUed  the  seed  chat  waa  to  be  confided  to 
the  earth  the  next  year.  They  also  provided 
periodical  amosem^ts  and  festivities,  which 
the  peasant  will  «ee  abandoned  with  regret 
Moat  of  the  ceofents  had^/kiuCaeisnat,  or  en» 
dowmentik  ftf  professors  who  tajght  rhe- 
toric, ph^sopby,  &c.  besides  keeping  schools 
open  i>t  the  poor.  They  also  supplied  curates 
when  wanted,  aad  their  pceaehers  are  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Spam. 

<«  Withont  entering  into  tha  qneation  of  tiia 
bgaiity  of  these  sappre^aeas,  or  pointing  oat 
tto  Mly  oCa  yvamsssnt  proceeding  to  sneh 
extrsoMS  tkatM  not  suraof  ita  ownoaiatanea 
for  half  a  yoar,  it  may  be  atated,  that  aU  tho 
expedienta  reaorted  to  in  our  Henry  Vlira 
time  to  brim  ^  monastic  orders  into  disre- 
pate,  have  been  practiaed  by  the  Spanish  lih» 
efals,andhavafirited.  On  tha  19th  Jaanaiy. 
1836^  the  monks  m  Madrid  were  dri^n  ant  or 
their  oonvenia  at  two  o^dook  in  tha  momiag^ 
without  the  aKghtcat  rsfrard  to  ageor  infiraH 
ity.  After  being  gpsaslyinaalted  and  isvlad^ 
aevanl  ware  waylaid  m  the  atrsets  by  tha 
myt,  or  thnnderbok'party, .  and  eudgelled  in 
tha  osoat  anmeroiiil  manner.  The  aMaaosa 
of  cjeatmaat  waa  sNanltaaeooalf  carried  mto 
egaantion  wherever  tha  aovornssent  caiid 
enferoe  its  aammanda;  Aa  great  object  ia 
view  baiag  to  SMS  sa  MOMf^  platfl^  and  val- 
uablaa« 
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**  The  liberals  bave  appointed  cominisnoiia 
10  receKre  the  oonftaoated  property,  and  the 
same  abuses  occur  as  in  IB2SL  One  instaooe 
will  suffice  in  the  way  of  illustratioo.  The 
convent  of  St.  John  of  Crod,  at  Cadiz,  well 
known  to  manv  <Mf  our  countrymen,  formerly 
fed  and  clothed  a  largb  numbo'  of  poor ,  and 
its  members,  being  mostly  medical  men,  at- 
fenced  the  sick  and  administered  medicine 
gratis.  Tbe  relief  afforded  by  this  institution 
was  incalculable ;  and  yet  its  funds,  econom- 
ically administered,  and  aided  only  by  volun- 
tary donations,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
daim.  The  liberals  took  its  administration 
U|>on  themselves;  and  the  persons  inoiisted 
with  it  soon  grew  rich,  and  had  ^eir  boxes  at 
the  theatre.  They  had  profits  on  the  con- 
tracts for  provisions,  medicine,  and  other  sup- 
plies. The  amount  uf  relief  afforded  was  also 
diminished ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  the  ordinary  funds  were  exhausted,  and 
the  new  administrators  obhged  to  make  pub- 
lic appeals  to  the  humane." 

The  destitution  thus  iDflicted  on  the 
clerg) ,  and  misery  on  the  poor,  has 
been  unbounded. 

**  The  suppression  lately  ordained  by  the 
Christino  government  maV  be  called  a  gene- 
ral one,  and  the  number  of  esublishmepts  to 
which  It  bad  extended  at  the  end  of  last  Sep- 
tember^  was  estitmited  at  1937.  leaving  23,6o9 
tteciMl  inmates,  whose  annual  maintenance, 
if  paid  at  the  promised  rmte,  would  not  be  less 
^an  L.40u,000.'* 

The  creation  of  new  jurisdictions, 
and  the  extirpation  of  all  the  ancient 
landmarks,  was  as  fovorite  an  object 
with  the  Spanish  as  it  bad  been  with 
the  French,  or  now  is  with  the  Eng- 
lish  revolutionists. 

"  The  plan  for  the  territorial  divisions  was 
tlso  put  forward.  It  may  be  heie  proper  to 
observe,  that  formerly  Spam  was  divided 
into  fourteen  sections,  unequal  in  »tent  and 
populatien.  It  was  now  propoeed  to  divide 
the  territory,  inchidiog  the  adjacent  islands, 
into  forty- nine  provinces,  or  districts,  taking 
the  names  of  their  respective  capitals,  except 
Navarre,  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Aiava, 
Which  were  to  preserve  their  ancient  denomi- 
natioiis*  TbeprindpaHty  of  Asturias  was  to 
beOMso  Ae  province  of  Oviedo.  Andalusia 
was  to  be  parcelled  out  into  seven  provinces; 
Aragon,  into  three;  New  Castile,  into  five; 
Old  Castile,  into  eight;  Catalonia,  into  four; 
Estrenadura.  into  two;  Oalicia,  into  four: 
Leon,  into  tme ,  Murda,  into  two ;  and 
Valencia,  into  three.  To  each  it  was  wished 
to  ffive  as  near  as  possible  a  population  of 
SO,  000  persons;  and  the  census  taken  in  18d3k 
amoundag  to  12,:c80000  souls,  was  taken  for 
a  Mandaid.   A  new  magistrats^  called  sob* 


delegate,  was  to  be  anxnnted  to  each  pro- 
vince,  and  act  under  the  immediate  orden  cC 
the  minister  Del  Fomento." 

And  it  18  to  support  such  ▲  gatisi 
that    the    Quadruple    Alliance   was 
formed,  and  Lord  John  Hay«  tind  the 
gallant  marines  of  England  sent  oi^ 
and  L.60n,000  worth  of  arms  and  am- 
munition  furnished  to  the  revc^utka- 
ary  Government!    Lord  Palinerabn 
says  all  this  was  done,  because  it  ii 
for  the  iniereit  of  England  to   proimle 
the  establishment  of  liberal  iDstittitkn 
in  all  the  adjoining  states.     Is  it,  then, 
for  the  **  interest  of  England*'  to  es- 
tablish  universal   sufiQraige,    a  singk 
chamber,  and  a  powerless  throne,  m 
the  adjoining  countries,  in  order  that 
the  reflection  of  their  lustre  there  miy 
tend  to  their  successful  introductioQ 
into  this  realm  ?    Is  it  for  the  mterot, 
any  more  than  the  honor  of  £n  gland, 
to  ally  itself  with  a  set  of  desperadoa^ 
assassins,  and  murderers,  ana  to  pro- 
mote, by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  the 
extinction  of  liberty  in  those  seats  of 
virtuous  instituUons— the  Basque  pro* 
vincest    What  has  been  the  retura 
which  the  liberals  of  Lisbon  have  made 
for  the  aid  which  has  placed  their  pq»- 
pet  on  the  throne,  and  gave  them  the 
command  of  the  whole  kinedom  ?  To 
issue  a  decree  raisinj^  threelbld  the  du- 
ties on  every  species  of  the  British 
manufacture.     A  similar  result  may 
with  certainty  be  anticipated,  after  aU 
the  blood  and  treasure  we  have  wasted, 
and  more  than  all  tbe  character  we 
have  lost,  from  Evans*  co-operation,  if 
he  shall  succeed  in  beating  down  the 
Carlist  cause ;  because  the  urban  de- 
mocracv,  which  wiU  then  be  estab- 
lished in  uncontrolled  power,  will  be 
necessarily  actuated  by  the  commer- 
cial passions  and  jealu^y  of  that  clan 
in  society. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  the  Du- 
range  decree,  on  which  sucVi  vehement 
efforts  have  been  made  to  loose  the 
sympathy  and  excite  the  indignttion  of 
tne  British  people.  None  can  deplore 
that  decree  more  than  we  do :  none 
can  more  earnestly  deidre  its  repf*al; 
and  if  our  humble  eflbrts  can  be  of 
any  avail,  we  implore  the  counsellon 
of  Don  Carlos,  for  the  sake  of  hn. 
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mnity,  to  stop  its  execuUoD;  to 
btaio  its  repeal.  But  wbeo  it  is 
aid  that  it  is  such  a  stain  upoo  the 
ause  of  the  Spanish  Conservatives,  as 
enders  their  cause  unworthy  of  the 
upport  of  any  good  maQ»  we  are 
•rompted  to  ask  what  cause  did  the 
English  mercenaries  go  out  to  sup- 
ort  1  Was  it  the  cause  of  civilized^ 
lumane,  legalized  warfare?  No  I  it 
vas  that  of  murder,  robbery,  and 
ilunder,  of  massacred  babes  and  wel- 
sring  valleys,  of  conflagration,  ra- 
pine, and  extermination.  They  vo- 
untarily  joined  their  standards  to  those 
if  a  power  which  had  b^run  the  ia- 
amous  system  of  giving  no  quarter, 
ind  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the 
)uke  or  Welllngt6n's  mission,  had 
esumed  i^  and  was  prosecuting  it 
vith  relentless  riffor.  They  march* 
id  along  with  those  exterminating 
mnds,  into  valleys,  where  thev  haa 
mrned  every  house,  and  slaughtered 
nrery  second  inhabitant,  and  clothed 
n  weeds  every  mother  and  sister  that 
lurvived.  They  marched  along  with 
hese  execrable  bands,  without  any 
»Ddition«  Without  either  proclaiming 
br  themselves,  or  exacting  fron^  theS 
dlies  ainr  other  and  more  humane 
lystem  of  warfare.  By  their  presence, 
lowever  inefficient  they  may  have 
)een  on  the  Biscayan  shore,  they  have 
)rolonged  for  two  years  beyond  the 
)eriod  when  it  would  otherwise  have 
ermioated  the  heart-rending  civil 
viir  of  Spain.  If  the  20,000  English 
ind  French  auxiliaries,  who  retained 
in  equal  force  of  Carlists  inactive  in 
heir  front,  had  been  removed,  can 
here  be  a  doubt  Don  Carlos  would 
lave  been  on  the  throne,  and  peace 
stablished  in  Spain  two  years  ago? 
iow  many  thousand  of  Spanish  old 
nen  and  women  have  been  slaughter- 
Mi,  while  Evan^  held  the  hands  of 
heir  avenging  heroes  ?  We  have  thus 
foluntarily  ranged  ourselves  beside  a 
rightful  exterminating  power;  can 


we  be  surprised  if  we  are  met  by  the 
severities  which  his  atrocities  have 
reniiered  unavoidable?  We  have 
Joined  hands  with  the  murderer : 
though  we  may  not  have  ojrselves 
lifted  the  dagger,  we  have  held  the 
victim  while  our  confederates  plunged 
it  in  his  heart,  and  can  we  be  surpris- 
ed if  we  are  deismed  fit  objects  of  the 
terrible  law  of  retribution  ? 

Do  we  then  counsel  aid  to  Don 
Carlos,  or  any  assistance  to  the  cause 
he  supports  ?  Far  f^m  it ;  we  would 
not  that  one  Englishman  should  be 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  hideous 
atrocities  which  the  revolutionists  have 
committed,  and  to  which  the  Carlists, 
in  self-defence,  have  been  driven  in 
every  part  of  Spain.  What  we  coun^ 
sel  is,  what  we  have  never  ceased  to 
urge  ever  since  this  hideous  strife 
began  in  the  Peninsula:  WiUtdraw 
aUog^eiher  from  it:  Bring  home  the 
marines,  the  auxiliaries,  the  steam- 
boats :  send  no  ooore  arms  or  ammu- 
nition from  the  Tower :  declare  to  the 
Christines,  that  till  they  return  to  the 
usages  of  civilized  war  we  will  not 
send  them  another  gun  under  the  quad« 
ruple  treaty.  It  is  a  woful  refleclioni 
that  our  vast  influence  with  the  revo* 
lutionary  Government,  after  the  quad- 
ruple alliance,  was  perfectly  adequate, 
if  properly  exerted,  to  have  entirely 
stopt  tnis  exterminating  war&re.  But 
what  must  be  our  reflection,  when  we 
recollect  that  we  have  actually  sup- 
ported it !  And  if  hereafter  a  band  of 
Cossacks  or  Pandours  shall  land  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  to  perpetuate  a 
bloody  strife  in  the  realms  or  England, 
to  support  the  savage  excesses  of  an 
Irish  civil  war,  and  spread  mourning 
weeds  and  woe  through  every  cottage 
iti  England,  it  is  no  more  than  we 
have  done  to  the  Biscay  mountaineers^ 
and  no  more  than  what,  under  a  just 
retribution,  we  may  expect  to  endure 
from  some  equally  unjust  and  uncalled 
for  aggression* 
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LoftD  Raaiios,  only  too  fortunate 
In  finding  an  opportunity'  to  dietia- 
jiuisb  himielf  in  tliie  glorious  day  of 
Mvelliiig,  baa  demanded  an  ^^inauiry 
into  tbe  constitution,**  and  so  fortb,  ot 
tbe  CoUeces  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Wot  any  tbing  like  an  naefbl 
inquiry  on  £ucb  snbje^  bis  Lordsbip 
k probably  about  as  mucb  qualified  as 
one  oi  bis  own  coacb-lK>r8es.  But  tbe 
old  routine  of  tbe  patronage-bating 
ministers  will  take  plaoe  on  tbe  occa- 
sion: balf  a  dozen  commissioners  will 
be  sent  down  to  tbe  .univeNities ;  col- 
lege by  college  will  Joe  examined  day 
by  day  t  at  tbe  rate  often  guineas  a-day 
to  tbe  luc^y  commissioners.  The  en- 
quiry may  be  prolonged  for  montbs^ 
proliabiy  for  years.  It  is  too  good  a 
tblnff  to  be  let  looee  easily.  Tbe 
wboTe  aAiir  is  completely  of  tbe  Grey 
sch4K>l ;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  perfectly 
convinced,  that  to  Lord  John  Russell 
some  <^  the  most  painful  of  bis  public 
tribulations  arise  mmi  the  necessity  of 
delegating  such  capital  sinecures  to 
others. 

But  our  present  business  is  more 
with  Lord  Radnor's  principles  than 
bis  brains.  His  Lordship,  man  and 
boy»  has  been  about  thirty  years  in 
Parliament,  and  between  keeping  on 
the  back  benches,  and  makins  mo- 
tions to  and  from  the  coffee-house, 
bas  fulfilled  every  le^slative  duty  of 
which  nature  had  decided  him  to  be 
capable.  But  ambition,  which,  in  the 
gonerality  of  n)en,  coqIs  with  tho  con- 
sciousness of  decaying  powers,  bas 
suddenly  kindled  within  bis  Lordsbip. 
Naturally  uncbecked  by  tbe  con- 
sciousness of  decay  in  what  he  never 
po^essed,  he  now  comes  forward  to 
claim  bis  share  in  tbe  honors  of  a 
time,  when  a  Lord  Melbourne  plays 
Premier  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  plays  liCader  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  Lord- 
sbip is  now  in  tlie  third  stage  of  his 
transformation.  First  a  bitter  Radical, 
then  a  lazy  Whiff,  and  now  a  bustling 
O'Connellite.  Inrst  the  worm,  next 
the  larva,  and  now  tbe  gnat,  buzzing 
and  stinging  with  all  his  little  might, 
uniil  be  get^  himself  crushed,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  his  little  existence. 


As  to  tbe  new  allegiance  to  wliieh 
he  bas  i)led0ed  hims^f,  we  have  the 
tie  unacr  his  own  bund.  Some  time 
ago  CPConnell,  to  raise  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  Com-Exchange  ParKa« 
ment,  and  still  more  to  raise  the  droop- 
ing funds  on  which  his  beggary  lives^ 
wrote  an  atrocious  letter,  as  is  nie  cu»> 
tom,  to  his  slaves,  attorneys,  and  tax- 
gatherer^  in  tbe  **  Grand  Natjonal 
Association."  After  a  hha  'm  the 
native  st}  le,  which  was  no  other  than 
a  direct  demand  of  money,  staiini^ 
that  if,  ^'out  of  tbe  eight  millions  of 
patriots  in  Ireland,  but  one  millioa 
mbscribed  a  fbrtbing  a-week,the  year- 
ly  rent  would  amount  to  fiAy  thousand 
pounds^**  he  proceeded  to  lay  open 
his  plan  for  pacifying  Ireland.  With 
the  Irish  school,  money  and  massacre 
seem  to  have  some  indissoluble  con- 
nection. A  highwayman  priming  his 
Sistols  does  not  more  instinctryely 
gure  to  himself  the  purse  which  is  to 
be  their  fruit.  A  swindler  slipping 
the  loaded  die  into  bis  box  does  not 
more  unequivocally  calculate  oo  the 
result  of  his  turning  up  sixes.  Rero- 
lution  and  the  rent  are  the  Siamese 
twins  of  the  hungry  Showman  of  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

«« Would  I  could,"  said  the  mendi. 
cant  ruffian,  *' transfer  my  spirit  of 
constitutional  agitation  to  some  person 
of  equal  integrity  [hear  this  Ex-She- 
riff Raphael^hear  this,  Mr.  Factory 
Potter,  and  smt)e],  who,  being  able  to 
reside  in  Dublin,  would  eonseerato 
sufficient  time  to  the  complete  expan* 
sion  of  the  Associatioh  or  Ibblahh. 
[So  it  is  AU.  Ireland  fdreadv !]  Now 
is  the  time.  The  eyes  of  curope  and 
of  the  world  are  on  us !  The  friends 
of  freedom  in  England  and  Scotland 
are  awaitrng  our  deterwtivmtion  [m 
hmt  which  we  dare  not  translate.  We 
well  know  the  only  deOrminaiiom.  tloit 
can  find  a  place  in  that  coward  heart.] 
If  wo  associate  and  agitate  as  dmo 
ought  to  do,  who  hate  ^oknee^  abhor 
revolution^  and  shudder  at  blood  [so  in- 
nocently writes  the  man  ot  the 
death's  head  and  cross  bones]  we 
shall  receive  the  support  of  the  wise,** 
&c. 

Then  comes  the  native  revelling  in 
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vengeance.  "Our  glorious  example  you  please  of  this  letter—Fwe  could 
will  be  more  closely  imitated  than  it  easily  point  the  use  for  which  it  is 
was  before  m  Scotland  and  EngUnd.  fit]-.but  I  am  anxious  that,  in  Ireland 
in  the  next  organic  change  [so  we  are  at  least,  it  should  be  publicly  knowa 
to  have  more  of  them,  and  more  still,  that  Englishmen  sympathize  with  the 
while  one  stone  stands  upon  another]  Irish  in  their  wrongs  and  sufferings:* 
iAe  franchise  toiU  be  so  extended,  as  Xo  The  "Association,"  of  course;  re- 
deprive  the  bigoted,  selfish,  and  sordid  ceived  this  new  contributor  with  great 
roryofali  hope  of  ever  again  regain-  joy,  as  they  would  any  contributor; 
ing  power."  The  letter  worthUy  but  they  little  know  Lord  Radnor  if 
nnishes  with  the  roar  of  a  drunken  they  think  that  they  can  squeeze  any 
rabble  at  an  Irish  fair—  thing  out  of  his  ffeneroeity.    It  would 

be  amusinff  to  a»c,  what  has  been  the 
amount  of  nis  Lordship's  assistance  to 
any  of  the  ereat  charitable  institutions 
of  England  during  the  hist  thirty 
years  1  We  have  never  discovered  hi» 


"  Himah,  then^  for  association, 
Harrah,  then,  tor  agitation." 


Still  I 


eht  but  expressive 


touch  which  thrills  t"Hrough  the  sensU   'r^f  'J^rZir\Z,rliZriZ 


i  orphans  of  our 
brave  men  lost  in  the  victories  of  En;^- 
land,  we  never  recollect  an  instance  in 
which  this  patriotic  personage  mulcted 
his  revenues  or  put  his  soul  to  pain  by 
the  expenditure  of  five  pounds  for  the 


Sends  upon  her  own  exertions,    Here- 
itary    bondsmen I  believe  you 

know  the  rest. 

"  Yours,  faithfully,"  &c. 

-ran.  .1.      T     ji  n  J  ,    purposc.  Yct  this  scnsltl vc  peer  y cams 

Whether  Lord  Radnor  was  struck   for  the  prosperity  of  pe«c^Ugitation, 
by  the  proposal  for  a  new  oflBce  in  the        '  *    '^--^  •     *  --    » 

stewardship  of  Mr.  O'Connell — for 
the  management  of  the  rent,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, a  remarkably  comfortable  job 
for  a  narrow  income,  or  a  narrow 


mind,    which   amounts  {o  the  same 


and  groans  over  the  sufiferings  of  Ire- 
land— where,  however.  Popery  is  not 
yet  sovereign — and  magnines  the  ruf- 
fian  Agitator  as  the  object  of  his  patrl« 
otic  homa^.  And  with  this  public 
display  of  the  texture  of  his  brains,  and 


foolish  man  is  to  be  Reformer  of  Ox^ 
ford  and  Cambridge ! 


thing ;  or  whether  he  had  any  idea  of  the  British  nature  of  his  opinions,  this 

any  Kind  beyond  signalizmg  himself    "'••  ..     --«- 

bjr  an  act  of  measureless  foolery,  bis 

his  Lordship  instantly  pored  himself 

out  in  the  following  epistle  to  the  Beg- 

garman  : — 

••  Sir, — I  have  just  read  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  your  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.    It  is  what  I  fully  ex 


There  are  years*  which  have,  like 
ages,  their  characteristics.  The  year 
1825  was  the  well-known  year  dT 
panic.    It_was  also  the  year  of  pro- 


pected,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  have  not  jectors.  The  plans  set  on  foot  for  get- 
been  disappointed.  ling  rid  of  the  national  money  were  on 
"  Believing  that  some  such  measure  the  most  gigantic  scale,  and  it  was 
as  that  which  you  propose  can  alone  computed  (ifwe  do  not  much  mistake) 
save  Ireland  from  confusion,  and  pro-   that  the  capital,  if  fully  subscribed. 


would  have  amounted  to  three  hundred 
millions  sterling;  Some  of  this  ex- 
travagance was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  no^ 
Lord  Ripon,  who  thence  obtained  (or 
himself  the  soubritmet  of  Prosperitr 
Robinson;  his  Lordship  in  th^  full- 


bably  civil  war,  I  enclose  a  small  con- 
tribution to  the  rent  of  Ireland,  in  aid 
6f  your  proposed  General  Associa- 
tion.'* 

After  some  farther  nonsense  about 
CConnelFs  claim  to  the  "eternal  gra- 
titude of  all  who  love  peace  and  dread,  M-^^utLiz^u  ,  uio  xjuiuouip  ...  m^  -— 
above  air  things,  a  ctvtZ  and  religious  nessof  his  heart,  having  said  that  the 
toar  •*  his  Lordship,  to  prevent  any  great  difficulty  of  the  nation  in  the 
,  possible  mistake  as  to  his  being  one  of  sudden  tide  of  wealth  that  was  to  pour 
the  nnoet  absurd  lords  alive,  and  anxi-  in  upon  us  would  be  bow  to  spend  it. 
OU8  not  to  be  shorn  of  the  very  smallest  Some  was  to  be  laid  to  the  charere  of 
beam  of  his  political  glory  by  the  sup-  the  Bank,  which  by  the  sudden  low- 
pression  of  his  authorship,  writes —  ering  of  its  discounts  apparently 
«*  You  are  welcome  to  make  what  use  opened  the  national  parse  for  every 
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hand  that  would  take  the  trouble  to 
plunge  into  it.  Some  to  the  natural 
passion  of  all  men  for  showy  specula- 
tion, but  more  than  all  to  the  very 
busy  and  very  knavish  intrigues  of 
the  whole  host  of  brokers,  solicitors^ 
and  dealers  connected  with  the  money 
market  of  England,  ft  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  shcHisightedness  which 
seizes  on  the  wisest,  when  avarice  once 
lays  hold  on  them,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  enterpriser  in 
8i>ani8h  '  and  Portuguese  colonial 
mines,  there  is  probably  not  one  of 
these  projects  m  existence  at  this 
moment  The  0iere  list  of  them 
would  be  curious.  Every  part  of  the 
earth  was  made  the  location  of  some 
new  contrivance  for  marvellous 
weahh.  Gum  companies  for  Africa — 
ivory  companies  from  India— com- 
panies fbr  cutting  down  the  American 
forests,  were  among  the  most  familiar 
conceptions.  It  is  equally  remarkable, 
as  an  instance  of  the  blindness  which 
cannot  discover  obvious  utility,  as 
well  as  of  the  precipitation  which 
^  hurries  men  into  waste,  that  there  was 
probably  not  a  tingle  attempt  in  the 
whole  list  at  any  of  those  contrivances 
fbr  locomotion  which  have  since  open- 
ed out  such  imnortiint  views  to  man- 
kind. The  railway  seems  to  have 
been  almost  unthought-of  in  that  day 
cf  showy  anticipations.  It  is  true,  that 
the  railway  itself  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  speculations,  nine-tenths  of 
which  must  be  productive  of  ruin.  But 
the  invention  will  last — ^the  results 
will  be  permanent;  and  England  and 
mankind  will  yet  acknowledge  it  as 
Ao  great  discovery  of  the  century  of 
mecbanism. 

One  of  thd  most  hsteresthig^  and  ap- 
narently  most  feasible  projects  of 
i83S,  was  the  conipany  for  pearl-fish^ 
ing  off  Ihe  const  oflSonth  America.  It 
was  long  known  that  the  pearl-oyster 
was  to  be  found  there ;  but  the  poverty 
of  the  fishers,  and  the  general  igno- 
raoce  of  the  people,  stfonglr  favored 
the  idea,  that  European  ingenuity 
mighx  swjBep  the  bottoms  of  the  bays, 
barbor\  and  creeks  where  the  oysters 
Uy,  and  csarry  to  the  European  market 
the  gatherea  treasures  of  many  an 
age.  Accordingly,  a  vessel  was  fitted 
out,  equipped  With  all  the  modfem  im- 
provements for  catching  those  little 
brirtt  omamenta  tf  the  ears  and 
bosoms  of  thd  fair,  h  was  not  under 
the  command  of  Lieuteaaot  mriy,  an 


intelligent  officer,  well  acquainted 
with  Uie  navigation,  and  despatched 
on  its  errand  for  this  new  philoso- 
pher's stone  hidden  in  the  boeom  of 
the  deep.  But  how  many  thiagK  are 
to  be  considered  to  gain  any  one  point 
in  this  world?  The  principal  instru- 
ment on  which  the  whole  enterprise 
depended  was  a  diving-bell  of  tlie 
most  complete  construction.  One 
thing,  and  one  alor.e,  had  been  omitied 
in  the  calculation — ^the  nature  of  the 

f  round  on  which  the  oysters  were  to 
e  looked  for.  It  seems  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
subaqueous  bowlinff-greeo,  or  billiard 
table.  It  is  possible  that  no  oae 
thought  of  asking  the  question. 

The  vessel  reached  the  coast:  the 
diving-bell  was  let  down,  and  retonied 
with  the  report  that  the  bottom,  in- 
stead of  being  the  sHMJoth  bed  of  aand 
on  which  the  pearls  lay  in  heaps,  was 
a  succession  of  pointed  rocks  and  deq^ 
clefls,  where  the  animal  hid  itadf— 
and  where  a  diving-bell  was  of  little 
more  use  than  a  bfQloon.  The  exf^ 
riment  was  made  over  and  over  acain, 
with  Uie  perseverance  of  the  British 
sailor ;  but  the  oysters  would  not  be 
found :  the  machme  could  do  nothing 
in  the  midst  of  those  dells  and  caverns, 
swent,  too,  by  the  currents  of  the 
heady  ocean ;  and  the  expedition  was 
finally  abandoned,  producing  ns  its 
only  fruits  a  book  by  the  officer  m 
oonHnand,  a  very  spirited  and  amusing 
production.  Lieutenant  Hardy,  in  the 
course  of  his  adventures,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  native  pearl  divers^ 
some  of  whose  exploits  he  narrates ; 
some  of  these,  too,  being  instances  of 
remarkable  peril,  encountered  with 
remarkable  intrepidity. 

One  of  those  divers  had  phmged  intO' 
eleven  &thoms,  in  the  expectaUoo  oC 
finding  some  peculiarly  fioepearla.  He 
was  pursuing  his  search,  when  aeemc 
the  water  suddenly  darkea,  he  lookcil 
up,  and  to  his  horror  beheld  at  some 
distance  above  him,  a  huge  shark,  leis- 
urely surveying  all  his  noovenients,  and 
evidently  intending  to  noake  proe  ^ 
him.  The  diverniade  a  dart  forward  to* 
wards  a  rock,  where  he  thought  that  he 
might  elude  the  eye  of  the  monster,  and 
th^  spring  u^  to  tire  surfhce ;  bat  the 
shark  8ho(&  his  tail,  and  followed  qol^ 
etiy,  but  with  the  same  evident  detamu- 
nation  to  eat  him  the  moment  he  rose. 
As  under  water  time  is  every  things 
and  the  di^r  had  only  to    ' 
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between  being  eaten  i^ive  and  being 
suffocated,  the  thought  suddenly  came 
into  his  mind  to  puzzle  his  pur&uer 
by  a  contrivance  m  which,  whether 
be  remembered  it  then  or  not,  the  cut* 
tie- fish  has  the  merit  of  originalty. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground, 
and  with  the  stick  which  all  divers 
carry,  began  to  muddy  the  water.  A 
cloud  of  mire  rose  between  him  and 
the  shark;  he  instantly  struck  out 
under  cover  of  the  cloud,  and  when  he 
thought  he  had  cleared  his  enemv, 
shot  up  to  the  sur&ce.  Bv  great  luck, 
he  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  nsbiog  boats. 
The  (people,  accustomed  to  perils  of 
this  kind,  saw  that  he  must  have  been 
in  danger,  and  commenced  plashing 
with  their  oars  and  shouting,  to  drive 
the  shark  away;  they  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  save  their  companion,  and  the 
diver  was  taken  on  board,  almost 
dyln^  from  the  dreadful  exertion  of 
reooaininff  so  lone  under  water^  if  his 
heroism  disdaioed  to  acknowledge  the 
alarm. 

Hardy's  book  contains  another,  and 
very  interebting piece  of  information; 
the  South  American  cure  for  llie  hy- 
drophobia. This  ireadful  disease  is 
extremely  common  in  violent  heats  of 
summer.  The  wild  beasts  in  a  coun- 
try but'  ill  sgupplied  with  streams,  and 
in  the  lonp;  summer  with  all  thoee 
streams  dned  up,  tear  their  flesh  in 
agony  with  this  disease:  the  wolves 
and  all  of  the  dog  kind  are  the  espe- 
cial Buflferers ;  but  the  jaguars,  or  ti^ 
gers^and  perhaps  all  that  roam  the 
sand  V  plains,  are  seized  with  this  fury ; 
accidents  are,  of  course,  common  a- 
mons^  the  hunters,  herdsmen,  and  the 
people  of  the  lower  ranks  in  general : 
out  they  excite  comparatively  little 
terror,  from  the  frequency  and  simpli- 
cit^r  of  the  cure.  This  is  effected  by 
taking  two  or  three  doses  of  a  powder- 
ed  root,  which  seems  something  of  the 
hellebore  senus,  and  of  which  Hardy 

S'vesthecnaractem.  This  root  throws 
e  patient  into  the  most  copious  per- 
spiration :  the  second  day  generally 
completes  the  cure,  though  the  patient 
remains  weak  for  a  time.  This  is 
better  than  staotheriog  between  two 
mattresses,  or  killing  with  laudanum, 
af^r  six  weeks' agony  of  suspense 
and  a  week  of  frenzy.  It  is.remark* 
able,  that  this  root  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  oiily  medicines  which 
have  been  found  as  a  palliative  of  this 
terribld  diseasein  Europe*    Shukri/k$ 


alone  seem  to  have  produced  anv  eS- 
feet  here ;  and  some  instances  of  the 
singular  force  of  the  vapor-bath  in 
quieting  the  paroxysms^  have  been 
given  within  these  few  years,  which 
may  lead  to  a  more  ^dlrul  treatment. 
All  thiSf  however,  has  been  told  to 
our  English  surgeons  already:  the 
root  in  quetdion  has  even  been 
brought  to  England  and  administered ; 
but,  as  is  reported^  without  efibct. 
Still,  while  we  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  eonvinoe  any  olan,  even  an  has* 
pital  surgeon,  against  his  will,  what 
slight  circuoMtanoes  may  be  taken 
advantage  of,  and  what  important 
ones  may  be  neglected,  where  the 
mind  of  the  experimentalist  is  aot  in 
favor  of  the  operation ;  we  must  sus- 
pend our  belief  that  the  root  which 
had  so  plainly  wrought  its  cure  in 
South  America  becomes  utterly  use- 
less in  crossing  the  Atiantk^.  We 
hope  that  trials  will  continue  to  bo 
made.  The  man  who  shall  succeed  in 
bringing  the  hydrophobia  within  the 
power  of  European  medicine  will  d6> 
serve  the  hisbest  gratitude  of  Europe, 
and  would  doubtless  receive  the  most 
valuable  testimonials  of  the  liberality 
of  England.  For  the  circumstances 
we  again  refer  to  Lieutenaat  Hardy's 
book,  as  giving  a  clear,  intelligent, 
and,  to  our  conception,  a  most  natls- 
factory  detail  of  the  victory  of  science 
and  nature  over  a  malady  which  now 
constitutes  the  terror  and  the  shame 
of  the  art  of  healing. 

The  Horticultural  Society  has  just 
announced  an  exhibition  of  flowers, 
&c^  at  its  garden  at  Chiswick,  with  the 
following  scale  of  prices— tickets  to 
be  obtained  by  the  Fellows  for  their 
friends,  at  ds.  6d. ;  tickets  obtained, 
after  a  certain  date,  5s.,  and  tickets 
bought  at  tiie  door,  10s.  6d.  Now,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  has 
the  entire  appearance  of  a  remarka* 
bly  poor  expedient  for  the  ways  and 
means.  If  the  Horticultural  Soeietr 
were  Mr.  Cross,  or  Madame  Tusaud, 
Of  any  other  wild-beast  keeper,  or 
wax- work  exhibitor,  the  scale  of  prices 
might  be  all  that  was  becoming ;  but 
here  we  have  a  great  society,  mil  of 
subscribers,  and  withsome  of  the  first 
names  of  the  kingdom  among  them, 
yet  trafficking  in  putdic  ourioshy  as 
if  they  were  not  worth  a  sixpence  in 
the  world.  We  quHe  admit  the  ne- 
ceisity  o£  kesping  away  the  sam9 
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riotJDff  and  rambling  multitude,  who 
would  only  trample  their  flower-beds, 
and' destroy  their  fruits.  We  admit 
that  all  other  exhibitions,  natural  or 
artificial,  are  compelled  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  payment,  chiefly  for  the 
same  reason,  security.  But  we  have 
seen  nothing  among  them  which  pal- 
pably looks  with  so  keen  an  eye  to 
raising  the  supplies.  A  shilling  a 
ticket  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
keeping  the  treasures  of  the  Royal 
Academy  safe  on  their  walls,  of  Keep- 
ing half  a  hundred  other  exhibitions 
intact  every  day  in  the  year,  and  of 
sheltering  the  majesty  of  the  lions  and 
tigers  in  the  Regent's  Park  and  Sur- 
rey, from  insult  to  a  hair  of  their  raus^ 
taches.  But  38.  6d.  is  the  sum  that 
can  be  trusted  to,  to  keep  proftme 
bands  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  camelias  and  currants  of  the  gar- 
den at  Chiswick.  Yet,  if  the  ds.  6d 
is  enough,  why  lay  on  the  5b.  ?  Ex- 
cept in 'the  hope  uiat  those  who  may 
not  know  any  of  the  Fellows  will 
rather  pay  the  surcharge  than  be  dis- 
appointed. Or,  if  curiosity  is  thus  far 
mulcted,  what  is  the  ground  of  de- 
manding the  half-guinea  1  It  is  true 
that  some  sight-hunter,  stimulated  by 
a  peep  through  the  bars,  may  rather 
pay  his  half-guinea,  where  others  pay 
but  a  third  of  the  money,  than  tread 
back  his  way  to  London.  But  the 
whole  contrivance  looks  pitiful.  A 
shilling  would  be  ample  payment  for 
a  promenade  through  any  row  of 
flower-pots  displayed  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  since  the  days  of  its 
foundation. 

But  the  Horticultural  Society  talks 
of  phtriotism  too.  It  profes'ies  itself 
founded  expressly  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  flowers  and  fruits  in  all 
quarters  of  England  ;  and  one  of  its 
special  proposals  is,  that  of  encour- 
aging this  cultivation  among  the  cot* 
tagers  and  peasantry.  If  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  is  in  want  of  funds, 
we  can  perfectly  comprehend  the  idea 
of  amassing  as  many  halfffuineas  as 
possible,  in  any  way  oossible.  But  if 
Its  subscribers  can  feel  the  situation  in 
which  this  expedient  places  it  before 
the  nation,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  this  ridiculous  penalty  on  rational 
CMriosity  would  be  abolished  forth- 
with, and  that  the  price  of  admission 
(for  we  entirely  acquiesce  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  some  price  is  ne- 
oenary)  would  be  of  tlie  lowest  rate 


compatible  with  the  preservation  of 
the  garden.  If  we  are  to  be  told  that 
the  exhibition-days  now  announced 
are  fitei^  and  that  the  price  will  be 
made  up  in  cheese-cakes,  we  ask,  why 
should  one  man,  who  happens  to  buy 
his  ticket  without  the  aid  of  a  Fellow, 
pay  nearly  twice  as  much  for  his 
cheese-cakes,  as  another  1  or,  why  the 
unfbrtunate  who  has  forgotten  to  boy 
his  ticket  till  he  came  to  the  eate  a 
this  nuraery,  should  bb  compelled  to 
pay  triple,  unless  he  should  be  sup- 
poeed  to  swallow  three  times  the  quan- 
tity 1 

In  this  period  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  world  scarcely  requh^  to  be 
told,  that  the  most  sapient  cnticistii 
has  sometimes  made  mistakes,  and 
that  the  most  solemn  jadgmeni  is 
sometimes  ridiculous.  The  predic- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  Review  oq 
Lord  Byron's  career  have  been  long 
laughed  at.  But  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view  was  not  alone.  On  turning  over 
the  pages  of  a  collection  of  Literary 
Morceaux  of  the  year  1800,  we  found 
the  following  erudite  and  sagackMS 
estimate  of  the  then  young  poet,g;iveQ 
by  a  writer  who  very  considerably 
swayed  public  opinion  in  the  Belles 
Lettres: —  • 

*^  Hwin  nf  Idleness^  a  Series  tf 
Foemt^  original  and  transUzledf  h^ 
Oeorge  Ourdon  Lord  Byron^  a 
minor. 

**In  composing  what  are  called 
Howe  ef  Idkneee^  his  Lordship  had 

Erobably  an  eye  to  the  saying — ^It  is 
etter  to  do  the  idlest  thio};,  than  to 
be  idle.  And  he  really  seems  to  have 
strained  the  maxim  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent when  he  wrote  poems  which  he 
wished  to  be  neither  blamed  nor 
praised.  We  know  little  of  the  peer- 
s' and  nothing  of  Lord  Byroad  fa* 
mily,  but  we  shrewdly  ^esd  that  be  is 
descended  from  Lord  Lovat,  who,  as 
our  nurse  once  told  us,  walked  and 
talked  half  an  hour  after  his  head  was 
cut  off.  Which  piece  of  ingenuity  c^ 
his  ancestor  he  has  improved  upon, 
by  actually  writing  in  the  very  same 
predicament.  He  (Lord  B.)  seems  to 
thinly  that  if  he  is  not  able  to  enter 
the  lists  with  genuine  bards,  it  is  be- 
cause  he  has  not  had  the  benefit  cmT such 
pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a  residence  as 
they  have,  supposing  them  to  live  in 
a  garret,  Wnat  there  is  in  this  ws 
cannot  say;  bat  we  are  firmly  per« 
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fluaded,  that  if  his  Lordship  were  ^con- 
damned  to  a  garret  until  he  wrote 
himself  into  tetter  apartments,  his 
case  would  be  most  hopeless  and  for* 
lorn.  Hi4  Lordship  says  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  be  should 
write  any  niore.  Now  this  is  talking 
so  much  unlike  a  poet,  that  we  sus* 
pect  he  did  not  write  this  voliinM,  but 
Kindly  lent  his  name  to  support  the 
maiden  muse  of  his  sister.  II  ne  have 
furnished  the  translations  and  imita^ 
tions  we  must  say  that  his  sister  has 
the  advantage  of  nim.  If  the  passage 
on  the  death  of  Lesbia's  sparrow  was 
one  of  his  Lordship's  school  exercises 
at  Harrow,  and  he  escaped  wkippingt 
they  have  there  either  aa  undue  re- 
spect  for  lords,  or  they  do^iot  deserve 
the  reputation  they  have  acquired." 

We  give  this,  as  the  phrase  is,  with- 
out note  or  comment  It  ought  to  be 
kept  in  perpetual  rememhranoe,  for 
the  edification  of  reviewers  in  ail  ages 
to  come. 

Doe  of  the  happiest  hits  ever  made 
at  the  Bar  was  made  at  Erskine  in 
the  days  of  his  renown.  Ho  was 
arguing  on  a  patent  right  relative  to 
some  new  kind  of  buckles;  his  op- 
pon^t,  Mingay,  strongly  contended 
that  the  invention  was  worth  nothins* 
Erskine  started  u]>,  and  said  in  a  scu- 
emn  tone, — ^**I  said,  and  say  again» 
that  our  ancestors  would  have  looked 
on  this  invention  as  singularly  tn- 
(;enious^they  would  have  been  astoiw 
ished  at  these  buckles.'*  •'Gentle- 
men of  the  Jwy,"  said  Mingay  with 
equal  solemnity,  •'I  say  nothing  of 
my  ancestors,  but  I  am  couviaced* 
that  my  learned  friend's  ancestors 
would  have  been  much  more  astonish- 
ed at  his  shoes  and  stockings."  The 
Court  burst  into  a  roar. 

The  history  of  fa&hk>ns  would  be  a 
cuTKNis  volume;  and  the  fhte  of  the 
buckle  would  l>e  an  instance  of  that 
rise  and  fali^  that  rapid  supremacy 
and  final  dechne,  which  make  the  mor- 
sdist  look  grave,  and  characterise  the 
fate  of  heroes  and  empires.  France, 
to  which  mankind  has  owed  so  much 
that  is  pretty  and  preposterous  on 
3arth,  was  the  parent  of  the  shoe- 
buckle.  Louis  duatorze,  the  oKMBt 
r^al  of  coxcombs,  introduced  it  at 
Court.  William  III.  beat  him  in  the 
Seld,  but  he  yielded  to  him  in  the 
Iressing-room ;  and  the  champion  ot 
Europe    against   the  Bourbon  was 


forced,  bjr  resistless  fhsUon,  to  adeot 
the  bucUe  from  his  rival*  Ysl,  in 
those  days^  the  badge  of  suhraissioft 
was  of  the  soiallest  possible  siae<— the 
frame  scarcely  visible-^an  oblong  of 
diamonds.  The  brtUiaacj  of  the  op# 
aaflient  made  it  a  ^vorite,and  buolh 
les  were  transferred  fVom  the  beaux 
to  the  fair;  andevery  one  cooscisiui 
of  a  pretty  foot  gave  it  the  additional 
decoration  of  a  backle  set  with  gemsw 
But  &shion  in  England  is  ineapaUtf 
of  being  retained  within  the  sacred 
prectncto  of  courts.    The  btiokle  bet* 

Sia  to  make  its  appearance  on  feel 
at  were  any  thing  but  aristocratle« 
A  still  more  kieuess  oonseqpienoa 
soon  occurred.  Ail  could  not  co»* 
pass  diamond  hackles,  and  these  who 
could  not  b^§^  to  tfy  wluit  was  to  ha 
done  by  sioa.  The  gold  buckle  had 
long  degenerated  to  the  silvw— 4h0 
silver  now  degenerated  to  Uie  plaledi 
while  the  ddiaa«s  Ihape  ^radaall]^ 
eaqmnded  over  half  the  ihol.  TasM 
began  to  repine;. but  as  fh^ioa  and 
taste  never  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
each  other,  fasfaioa  bare  the  border 
weightier  and  more  unwieldy  stiU. 
At  length  the  French  Revoiutk>n  aava 
the  death-blow  to  both  taste  and  fasb- 
KNiin-said,  in  the  same  breath,  to  Urn* 
pees  and  nobility, — Be  no  pioroy  and 
extinguished  kings  and  huchloslo|eth* 
er.  Kibboos  were  voted  iitwral,  virtu- 
ous* and  free;  bucibles  oorrupl.  Spaa* 
ish,  and  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

**  Rohmd  the  just,  whh  ribbons  in  fus  sboss,^ 

is  commemorated  aa  oao  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues  sa  costume.  Tke  Marquis 
de  Breze,  the  master  of  the 


ies  at  Versaillesi  nearly  died  of  hit 
fright  at  the  fim  nair  eg  shoes  divesiu 
ed  of  bucklest  woich  be  saw  on  tfas 
feet  of  a  revohitiooary  minister  aa^ 
oending  the  stairs  to  the  royal  levee. 
He  rushed  over  to  Dumonriez^  then 
Minister  of  War.  ««Ue  is  actually 
entering,"  exclaimed  the  Marauis^ 
•«with  ribbons  in  his  dnesl"  Dfu 
roouriez,  himself  one  of  the  incen« 
diaries  of  the  BevolutioD,  soieosnlT 
said*  **  7W  est  JMJ*  Tke  game  is 
up--the  monarchy  is  gone;  out  ril^ 
boos  have  always  done  great  things  in 
Fmnce,  whether  they  lie  m  the  shoa 
or  in  the  button-hoie— in  the  heart  of 
a  monarch,  or  on  the  bosom  of  tho 
fair. 

If  buckles  have  lost  their  honors,  it 
ia  to  be  remembered  that  even  tliejr 
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were  but  ucnirpera.    The  ribboD  in 
Uie  shoe  had  established  a  legitimacj 
at   least   two  centuries  older.    The 
war  of  the  Rosea  had  immortalized 
the  loveliest  of  all  flowers,  east  or  west, 
in  politics.    But  there  is  a  time  for  aU 
things;   and  When  the  swords  that 
had  blazed  in  the  fierce  feuds  of  York 
and  Lancaster  were  rustinj^  on  the 
tombs   of  those  gallant   bloekheads 
who  had  Fliced  each  other  from  fore- 
head to  chine  to  settle  who  should  be 
the  next  tyrant,  the  roses,  descending 
irom  the  helmet  to  the  breast,  at  last 
settled  on  the  toe.    But  the  Lancas- 
trian color  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  ibot-rose,  sometimes  a  mere 
bud,  sometimes  in  full-blown  glory, 
was,  politically  and  fashionably,  red. 
Elizabeth,   blowing  with  the  Tudor 
blood,  would  have  stripped  the  em- 
broidered   mantle  from  R»leigh,  or 
from  Essex  himself  if  he  had  dared 
to  approach  hef  footstool  with  any 
shoe-kqot  but  one  of  the  red  rose. 
Fashion  under  James  grew  capricious, 
and  roses  of  every  color  of  the  rain- 
bow  decorated  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  man  of  ton.    But  when  did  inno- 
yation  ever  know  where  to  stop,  or 
ftshion  how  to  be  content  with  ele- 
gance 7    The  rose  itself  began  to  dis- 
appear.     It  was  at   length  wholly 
superseded   by  a  small  and  almost 
viewless  ribbon,  edged  with  silver-lace. 
Even  the  lace  finally  vanished,  and 
thebtrineof  the  Revolution  <^  1789 
appeared,  anticipated  under  the  Revo- 
lution of  1646.    The  rose  had  perish- 
ed with  the  monarchy ;  yet  even  with 
the  RestcHntion  it  was  not  restored. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  U.  the  mind  of 
the  world  was  set  on  wiss,  and  the 
flower  of  the  Tudors  was  forgotten  in 
the  curls  of  a  peruke  worthy  of  a  Hon 
in  the  forests  of  Monomotapa. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  in  our 
own  day  was  so  busy  a  period  in  Eng- 
land, that  between  stock-broking  and 
•tarving,  between  beating  the  French, 
and  non.paying  the  national  debt,  we 
had  not  a  moment  to  think  of  any 
thing  below  the  middle  region  of  man. 
Fighting  and  famine  were  the  national 
thoughts,  and  Pitt  and  plunder  the  na- 
tional triumph.  In  those  days  the  in- 
dividual who  could  find  time  to  go 
through  the  process  of  buckling^  his 
shoes  must  have  been  either  a  genius 
or  an  idler.  And  as  Nature  bus  for- 
bidden a  superflux  of  the  one,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  age  impeded  the  ex- 


istence of  the  other,  bockies  were  i 
ploded  for  the  simplicity  of  strings. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  done  without 
infinite  predictions  of  national  calami^ 
ty.  The  buckle-makers  were  elo- 
quent. Embassies  from  Birmingham 
and  the  allied  manufacturing  places 
haunted  the  Minister,  prpnounciog  to 
him  that  England  was  undone,  or  wa^ 
to  be  rescued  from  immediate  rain 
only  by  an  universal  resumption  of 
buckles.  The  Minister  did  all  that 
man  could  do— recommended  them  ta 
his  acquaintance,  and  bought  half-a- 
dozen  pairs  for  himself.  But  their 
ikte  was  sealed  ;  the  iod^oant  oiaoo- 
facturers  took  to  making  muskets,  can- 
non, and  steam-engiues.  The  dynas- 
ty of  strings  was  triumphant,  and  wBT 
probably  remain  so  until  some  new- 
shape  of  Government,  some  ultra  dis- 
covery in  science,  or  some  showy  ca- 
price in  the  coteries  of  France  wipes 
out  the  written  records  of  the  brain* 
and  £i»hion,  folding  her  wings,  takes 
post  on  the  foot  once  more. 

A  little  correspondence  has  lately- 
passed  through  trie  public  papers,  of 
which  it  may  yet  be  amusing  to  wateh 
the  result.    A  ncdr  of  very  accom- 
plbhed  rogues,  Mrs.  and   Miss  New- 
man,  a  mother  and  daughter,  hare 
lately  been  brought  to  trial,  oonTicted 
on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  sentenced 
to  two  successive  terms  of  transporta- 
tion of  seven  years  each.    The  mocher 
was  a  grave,  matronly  personage,  per- 
foctly  calculated  to  win  her  way  mto 
all  lodging-houses  where  there  was 
any  thing  to  be  pilfered.    The  daugh- 
ter  was  a  quick-eyed,  well-looking 
brunette — ^very  cocjuettish,  vc/y  fight- 
fingered,  and  very  mdefhtigaMe  in  the 
collection  of  wnatever  trinkets  un- 
lucky single  gentlemen  who  went  out 
for  the  day,  and  left  their  escruloirea 
open,  might  happen  to  possess.    Dex- 
terity wiu  do  much,  and  luck  more. 
The  trade  of  the  two  swindlers  went 
on  briskly,  and  for  a  length  of  time 
actually  surprising,  when  we  koov 
how   sensitive  the  loss  of  watches^ 
rings,  and  purses  makes  the  world  ia 
general,     but  neither  dexterity  nor 
luck  will  hold  out  for  ever;  and  the 
Newmans  at  last  were  caught,  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  police,  examined* 
remanded,  brought   up  again,  until 
the  younger  lady  became  the  object 
of  very  particular  interest,  and  re- 
ceived  biHsts  containing  bsnk-notesef 
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landflome  amount  from  old  gentle, 
nen,  who  called  themselves  uncles, 
guardians,  &a  &c.  Notwithstanding 
lU  this  elderly  interest,  and  the  melcS 
Iramatic  performance  of  the  brunette 
lerscilf,  who  alternately  laughed  and 
aioted  during  the  trial,  the  sentence 
vaa  passed,  as  has  been  stated,  and 
he  accomplished  pair,  it  was  pre- 
umed,  were  on  their  way  to  reinforce 
he  virtues  and  elegance  of  Sydney. 

But  it  appears  that  the  transporta- 
lon  part  of  the  sentence  has  been  al- 
•eady  changed  for  a  residence  in  the 
:»enitentiary  at  MiUbank;  and,  if  re- 
Jort  says  true,  that  the  fourteen  years 
ire  to  be  diminished  into  so  many 
nonths,  or  perhaps  weeks.  This  has 
acited  a  good  deal  of  Indignaiion 
imong  the  less  susceptible.  Not- 
withstanding  the. combined  merits  of 
Jiquancy  and  pocket-picking,  the 
luesuon  has  been  rather  roughly 
isked,  Whv  are  those  two  womS  to 

JS.  H?*^  '^^^  ^^^  peculiarity! 
The  Bond-street  people  amuse  tliem- 
lel ves  with  laughmg,  and  say  that  the 
whole  afhir  is  the  most  en  r^le  that 
^an  be  imagined. 

When  the  two  convicts  arrived  at 
he  Penitentiary,  and  put  on  the  dress 
)f  the  place.  Miss  Newman  is  said  to 
lave  looked  perfectly  captivating  and 
juakerish.  and  to  have  enjoyed  the 
lovelty  of  her  costume,  which  she 
ermed  **  masquerading."  Of  course^ 
t  must  be  deemed  by  persons  of  taste 
a  those  matters,  an  infihite  pity  that 
nich  a  rose  should  be.  sent  to  waste 
ler  swjeetness  among  the  Kangaroos. 


Time  and  tide  proverbially  wait 
or  no  man.  The  patriot  purse  runs 
Iry,  and  the  •*Rent"  must  be  looked 
o,  or  the  cause  will  starve,  and  the 
hirty.five  patriots  along  with  it. 
reland  is  notoriously  a  minstrel  land, 
iiaasacre  and  music  aro  its  hereditary 
XMsts,  and  the  minstrels  have  been 
>U8y  accordingly.  The  following  is 
me  of  the  strains  in  which  they  an- 
lounce  the  approach  of  the  tribute 
leason:—  , 

•  Knieommoii,  Kfllowan,  KSXUMmr,  KiU. 

orally, 
C«>2Jhet,  Knaobsy,  BaUybsdey,  Gor. 

^wak0,*Us  thsvoiee  of  your  bardi,  who 
am  Mat 

^y  ^^P«fick,  t»  bid  yo  tbt  hel{^  the 
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**  We  know  ye  an  naked-we  knor  to 
are  poor —  ^ 

We  know  that  a  meal  aeldom  entera  vouff 
door;  ' 

But  voor  « Member*  mtitt  Uve,  boyi,  so  aU 
becoQtent,  ^ 

'^'^^J^jnth  the  Paraow,  and  ap  with 

-Oft  In  the  atiUy  nIghV  wait  for  the 
'MoiV 

For  a  .hot  thfoojrh  the  head  wiU  be  good 
for  the  •Tail';  * 

And  the  gold  of  the  Sazea  oiui  never  be 

■pent 
In  ao  V^eaaant  a  wny  ii,  half  whiaky,  half 

"BeUeve  ne,  if  afl  yonr  bog-buried  fire- 

armi. 
To  the  eyea  of  the  Saxon  bat  once  ehowed 

their  chatni. 
To  tho  rightabout  soen  would  your  land. 

lords  be  sent. 
And  'twixt  you  aad  the  Member  be  setUed 

tho  Rent 

« *  When  midnight  around  us  is  beaming.' 

nnr  boys,  •' 

Then  be  off  to  the  Parson's,  be  sure  make 

no  noise, 
TUl  the  blaze  round  hia  bed  makes  the 

blockhead  repent 
That  he  Faant  a  bold  Papist,  and  *  friend 

to  the  Rent' 

"  Remember  the  gforiee  of  stout  Captam 

Rock,  '^^^ 

Take  your  pike  in  your  hand,  or  your  tmn 

at  fhll  oock !  * 

If  he  hopes  to  escape,  let  him  know  your 

intent  ^ 

Bj  a  ball  through  his  heart,  that's  the  way 

for  the  Rent  ^ 

«<If  the  Sassenaohs  hang  you  in  rank  and 

in  file,  • 

With  the  Priest  at  your  side,  you  may  die 

with  a  smile ; 
Though  m  murder  as  thick,  boys,  aa  her- 

rings  in  Lent, 
Tour  souls  are  all  whitewaahed,  for  sake 

of  the  Rent 

•«  Here  a  toast,  loyal  boys,  To  the  Prmoeas 

long  life ! 
We  wish  that  the  Member  would  make  her 

bis  wife, 
Till  the  Brunswicks  were  gone,  as. tho 

Bourbons  <moe  went 
So  hwe's  fur  St  Patrick,  the  Pope,  and  tho 


Genius  never  dies.    The  invention 
of  the  Qomibufl  fer  a  while  paralysed 
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dl  Hks  ciitpi]T86  fljslein  of  Loodon.  it96l  fbr  bis  spectQCleS)  8B>if!r>boz,  or 

The  old  prizes  of  petty  larceny  seem-  purse^  or  for  all  three.    The  know- 

ed  to  be  snatched  away  at  ODce.    All  kdge  then   flashed  upon   him,  that 

the  ancient  maidens  retuminff  from  **^knowledge  of  good  kietr'*  whidi  acts 

the  Bank  on  dividend  day8»  with  their  upon  oar  organs  of  ifrtelHgence  in  te 

Utile  fains  grasped  as  for  life  and  most  disagreeable  way  «t  all.    Ths 

death  in  their  wiihered  hands :  all  the  ihir  absentee  had  cleared  his  pocket  of 


old  gentlemen  who  roamed  the  streets, 
too  &nd  0/  a  shtllui|  to  hire  a  haok- 
ney-coachy  coming  from  their  bank- 
e*s:  all  the  honest  S(|mps8y  oome  to 
LoodoQ  for  the  first  time,  full  of  won- 


its  entire  contents,  and  left  him  in  ib» 
turn  the  moml  lesson,  '^never  to  thnifc 
nrK>re  of  a  pair  oi  eyes  than  of  a  pshr 
of  spectacles,  nor  value  the  softest 

sigh  oeyond  the  care  of  his  pocket* 

der  at  every  thhiff,  and  startng  at  the  The  next  expedyent  contempialed  a 
cross  on  St.  Paurs,  with  their  mouths  different  order.  The  old  ladies *fre- 
and   pockets  alike  wide  open:   the   qttently  found  themselves  seated  beside 


whole  tribe  of  the  natural  prey  of  the 
light-fingered  were  suddenly  carried 
off  by  Uie .  ill-omened  omnibus.  To 
be  whirled  along  seven  miles  for  six- 
pence was  a  temptation  which  none 
Qould  resist*  and  the  streets  were  left 
to  the  bustling  persons  who  would 
kaock  down  a  akdcpooket  sooner  than 
be  pilfered ;  to  the  unfurnish^Nlpersons 
from  whom  no  ingenuity  of^  finger 
could  extract  any  thing,  or  to  those 
well-clothed  and  brave  persons  m  blue 
coats  and  lettered  colhirs,  whose  eye 
reads  a  lesson  of  vigilance,  and  whose 
hands,  white-glovedas  they  are,  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  consigning  the 
most  exquisitely  curled  and  perfumed 
pickpockets  to  the  Poultry  Compter. 

At  length  a  bright  idea  occurred. 
If  men  and  women  with  purses  will 
drive  about  the  world  in  omnibuses, 
what  is  there  in  nature  or  art  which 
shall  forbid  a  pickpocket  to  follow! 
The  idea  was  reduced  to  practice, 
with  an  activity  worthy  of  this  age  of 
iitfellect.  Yet  the  ^stem  was  not  per- 
fected at  once.  The  first  performers 
were  females.  Several  dozens  of  re- 
markably mild,  well-dressed*  and  well- 
looking  young  women  were  ordered 
on  this  aerviea.  Their  only  hnple* 
ments  were  softness,  smiles,  and  a  pair 
of  remarkably  sharp-pointed  scissors. 
Their  success  was  considerable,  linny 
ffentlemen,  whose  climacterical  feel- 
ings might  have  defied  captivatfon  in 


some  dapper  fellow,  from  fifteen  to 
fhre-and-twenty,  with  a  hat  a  little 
thrown  off  the  temples,  a  Innch  of 
raven  curls,  which  the  improved  farii. 
ion  of  the  titaae,  instead  of  sliddng 
on  the  head  with  a  comb,  now  sticks 
on  the  hat,  a  much  more  eomroodioas 
contrivance ;  a  remarkably  large  dis- 
play of  shirt  with  pearl  studs ;  a  ^- 
ured  velvet  waistcoat ;  a  slight  tmnboo 
in  one  hand,  and  three  rings  on  the 
other;  the  usual  allowance  c?  whisker, 
nmistache,  and  imperial  being  taken 
for  granted,  as  matters  witliout  which 
no  apprentice  can  ever  pretend  to  be 
a  nmn  of  fhsbkm.    What  ooneeivaUs 
chance  has  any  innocent  creature  of 
firom  fifty  to  sevent^r  against  the  graees 
of  a  being  thus  equipped  fbr  the  ptmu 
der  of  hearts,  and  every  thine  else  tint 
lies  in  his  way  I    A  fow  etvil  words,  a 
hint  on  the  weather,  the  convenience 
of  public  carriages,  any  thing  will  lead 
one  intocommunicatioB  vHien  the  heait 
begins  to  thaw— and  the  fixed  firigidihr 
of  naif  a  century  is  certainly  difficult 
to  be  ffot  over ;  yet  assiduous  atten- 
tions mm  a  smifing  youth,  suddenly 
caught  by  the  remalninF  interest  of 
lips  that  well  rememt)er  the  triumphs 
or  their  better  dava,  may  do  rauoh; 
and  thev  do  enoueh  if  they  keep  the 
old  lad V  3  eyes  offibe  acdve  movcmeat 
of  the  finger  and  thttmb,  that  with  the 
smallest  knife  in  the  worid  is  scfering 
the  string  of  her  reticoleb  InainQadDg 


any  other  shape,  were  rendered  incau-  its  way  into  the  bottom  of  her  pocket, 
tious  by  proximity  during  a  run  from  and  soundlessly  rdieving  it  of  ttenotai 
the  Bank  to  Chariog-Cross  or  Chelsea ;  and  shillings  which  fbrm  her  last  IhA^ 
a  feintine  fit  from  the  closeness  of  the  year's  dividend ;  that  done,  the  ye«ag 
vebkle,  Uie  nmidity  of  the  motion,  or  ^dairer  takes  his  leavs^  with  the  hsw 
any  other  satimctohr  cause,  ioereased  of  an  old  friend,  and  awakes  Iha  My, 

the  mterestt  until  the  fetd  moment  to  her      -  ^'  • -   • 

when  the  onmibus -asade  a  pause,  and 
the  feir  sufierer  was  fortunate  enouch 
to  be  able  to  get  out  and  enjoy  the 
nfiresh  air.  Then  the  old  gentleman 
had  leisuie  to  recover  hk  fecuities,  and 


from  the  ooach,to 
that  shols  Mt  sfacpeiieiSlQaa ! 
fhre  must  be  paid.    The 
has  heard  too  many  tales  oTsomMT  Is 
hk  thne  to  IMen  to  cue  nosr. 
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I7  where  he  must  paj  the  penalty  him* 
self;  and  unless  the  passengers  have 
the  gallantry  to  subSi:ribe  their  pence 
.  a-pieco,  death  or  a  jail  are  the  only  al- 
ternatives, credit  being  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  But  the  subscnption  is 
made,  the  lady  is  free  once  more,  and 
riie  arrives  at  her  chamber  only  to 
register  a  new  resolution  aeainst  ever 
again  trusting  to  the  arts  of  man. 

But  all  practice  improves  by  time,and 
though  Adam  Smith  panegyrizes  the 
division  of  labor,  the  more  philosophic 
liekpoclcet  studies  its  combination. 
Both  sexes  are  now  employed  at  once. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  remarkably  diffi- 
colt  to  beat  husband  and  wife  at  whist, 
and  the  inexperienced  and  presump* 
tuous  individual  who  indulges  in  any 
hope  of  the  kind,  is  soon  laught  by 
his  purse  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
not  to  be  infringed  with  impunity. 
The  omnibus  system  is  now  connubial. 
A  quiet  and  tolerably  well-clothed 
man,  with  a  woman  or  the  same  or- 
der and  equipment,  entei^  the  omnibus 
together.  They  are  obviously  man 
and  wife.  Tiiey,  however,  contrive 
to  take  opposite  sides.  If  the  patient 
to  be  operated  on  is  a  eentleman,  the 
wife  gets  ready  her  implements ;  if  a 
hdy,  the  husband  is  the  performer. 
In  me  mean  time,  the  eye  of  the  pa- 
tient is  fixed  on  some  manoeuvre  of  the 
party  placed  opposite.  A  scream  at 
going  down  Hmborn-hill ;  or  a  story 
of  some  recent  breakdown ;  a  narra- 
tive of  a  disastrous  fire  the  night  be- 
fore ;  or  the  distress  of  both  parents 
for  a  child  seised  with  the  influenza ; 
any  thing  is  enough  to  seize  the  yawn- 
ing sympathies  ofa  stage  coach.  And 
the  moment  this  is  accomplished,  the 
experiment  begins.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted, no  time  is  lost,  the  retreat  is 
made  with  the  ra.pidity  of  Colonel  E- 
▼ans  himself;  but  with  a  degree  of  or- 
der •which  ought  to  raise  the  envy  of 
that  rather  hasty  officer.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  descend  quietly  from 
the  coach,  move  down  the  first  lane 
that  presents  itself,  divide  the  spoils 
in  the  first  ein  palace  that  glitters  by 
the  way,  and  then  dissolve  the  connu- 
bial bond  with  the  fecility  of  radical 

'  legislation.  Both  are  free,  till  some 
new  adyenture  reunites  them. 

'        The  success  of  this  new  plan  has 

^  heen  ptodiflnous.  It  has  thriven,  to 
the  terror  of  so  many,  that  the  entry 
Into  one  of  the  popular  omnibuses  is 

'    novr  contemplated  wi^  some  of  the 
fcettng  of  enterfog  into  a  ginsy  camp, 
yooL.  zuL  A 


the  den  of  Cacus,  or  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  un- 
lucky police  offices  are  occupied  with 
the  history  and  adventures  of  the  va- 
rious garments  which  liave  been  cut 
up  worse  than  the  Christines  in  the 
course  of  the  last  month.  Some  of 
the  scenes  produced  by  these  displays 
must  haye  sin^^larly  diversified  the 
gravity  of  justice.  A  few  days  since 
an  old  lady,  who  had  just  lost  her  purse 
in  an  omnibus,  came,  full  of  female 
oratory,  to  complain  before  the  magis- 
trate. Her  four  petticoats,  she  pro- 
tested, had  been  cut  through.  And, 
from  the  narrative,  it  should  seem  that 
she  actually  produced  the  four,  with 
all  their  injuries  on  their  heads.  A 
happy  parody  of  Antony's  speech  over 
Csssar,  ^See  what  a  rent  the  envious 
Casca  made.'*  Other  garments,  less 
honored,  have  been  prmluce.d  by  the 
suffering  old  bachelors ;  and  the  feet 
is  fully  established,  that  the  kniie  i^ 
so  freely  used,  as  to  create  wonder  that 
severe  wounds  have  not  been  inflicted. 
The  beggar  alone  travels  in  safety. 
But  this  has  been  the  case  from  the 
beginning  a(  the  world. 

In  spite  of  nine  months  of  winter, 
h  is  to  be  presumed  that  summer  must 
come  before  the  year  is  over.  And 
us  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  and  his  in- 
dissoluble appurtenance  are  preparing 
to  move,  it  IS  to  be  equally  presumed 
that  there  will  be  the  usual  migration 
of  the  English  to  Italy.  This  habit 
of  leaving  England  for  the  Continent 
may  be  excusable  enough  in  the  un- 
fortunate tribes,  whom  half-pay,  chil- 
dren by  the  hundred,  and  stocks  at  90, 
and  Government  offices  extinguished, 
consign  to  bankruptcy  at  home.  But 
we  have  a  difierent  sort  of  sensation 
for  the  great,  proud,  and  q^ulent  land- 
holders, who  think  that  life,  wealth, 
and  rank  were  given  to  them  only  to 
waste  the  whole  three,  and  wallow  in 
the  mire  of  the  foreign  sty.  It  is  com- 
puted that  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  a-year  are  thus  spent 
m  France  and  (Germany.  The  actual 
amount  is  probably  much  more.  One 
English  nobleman,  notoriously  in  pos- 
session of  L.40^000  a-year,  spends  his 
whole  time  in  Italy*  and  this  noble 
man  is  a  prodigious  patriot  besides ! 
Another,  with  the  flnest  palace  per- 
haps in  England,  and  an  overwhelming 
fortune,  spends  every  hour  of  his  life, 
and  every  shilling  of  his  fortone* 
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imnbling  from  Paris  to  Boulogne,  and 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris.  Those,  and 
men  like  tnoee,  are  incorri^ble.  but 
there  are  others  on  whom  royal  re- 
proof might  have  effect.  And  such 
reproof  ought  not  to  be  spared^  No- 
thmg  would  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
aation  than  to  know  that  the  Kmg  had 
turned  his  back  upon  them  at  their 
firet  coming  to  Court.  Nothing,  too, 
could  be  more  politic,  for  it  is  through 
those  worthless  and  prodigal  persons 
that  the  British  name  is  tarnished  by 
the  conduct  which  they  adopt  abroad, 
and  the  British  morals  are  corrupted 
bjT  the  principles  which  they  bring 
with  them  home.  The  expenditure 
of  British  money  by  the  residence  of 
tiie  national  nobles  abroad  may  make 
the  fortunes  of  Italian   innkeepers, 

gimps,  and  profligates,  but  it  is  a  rob- 
er^  of  their  country,  a  dereliction  of 
their  duties,  and  a  de^dation  of  the 
honors  of  the  English  name.  For 
this  reascHi,  if  for  no  other,  we  should 
be  advocates  for  the  most  immediate 
reduction  in  the  salaries  of  our  am- 
bassadors, our  embassies  formine  one 
of  the  temptations  to  a  residence 
abroad.  Our  ambassador  at  Vienna 
has  a  salary  of  L.10,000  a-year, which, 
resBurding  the  cheapness  of  every  thing 
at  Vienna  (ambassadors  excepted),  is 
little  short  of  an  allowance  of  LdO,000 
a-year.  Our  French  ambassador  has 
also  L.10,000  a-year,  besides  a  pa- 
lace, a  service  of  pUtte.  &c.,  those 
charges  not  including  secretaries,  un- 
der-secretaries,  private-sec  retaries,and 
the  whole  trifling  brood  of  the  attach^ 
school.  Our  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg has  the  same  sum.  And  what  is 
the  actual  fruit  of  this  enormous  waste! 
Why,  that  our  ambassadors  give  a 

nt  many  showy  balls,  make  a  great 
of  amusement  for  our  idle  nobility, 
who  otherwise  would  yawn  themselves 
to  death  among  the  pictures  and  sta- 
tues that  they  pretend  to  be  going  to 
■ee,  and  that  they  thus  encourage  the 
foreign-hunting  folly  which  so  rapidly 
and  utterly  rca  the  mcmliness  of  the 
English  character.  Another  ridicu- 
lous error  of  the  system,  and  produc- 
tive of  the  same  ef^t,  is,  that  an  Eng- 
lish family,  foolish  enough  to  carry 
itself  in  pursuit  of  the  tollies  and  vices 
of  foreign  life,  can  scarcely  go  a  day's 
Journey  without  finding  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies  in  the  shape  of  some  idle 
English  specimen  of  dinlomacy .  Since 
the  war,  patronage,  still  unreformed, 
and  more  amply  deservmg  of  reform 


than  all  that  the  patriot  indignation  of 
the  Roebucks  has  ever  railed  at,  or  the 
reluctant  grasp  of  the  Russella  has 
ever  yielded,  has  overspread  the  con- 
tinent with  minor  diplomacy.  At  the 
great  capitals  there  may  be  something 
occasionally  for  ambas»ulorship  to  do^ 
though,  since  the  war,  it  is  notorious 
that  Its  most  laborious  employ  noent  has 
been  the  franking  of  letters.  But  what 
possible  use  can  there  be  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  regular  diplomatic  staff  in 
such  comers  of  the  earth  as  Cop^- 
hagen,  Berne,  Munich*  Turin,  Flo- 
rence, and  half  a  hundred  other  placet 
of  the  same  calibre?  It  is  true,  that 
the  travelling;  John  BuU  and  his  pro- 
geny would  Ee  immensely  at  a  loss  un- 
less thev  had  some  white-gloved  and 
essenced  countrymen  to  bear  them  in- 
to the  presence  of  the  little  mooardi 
of  the  territory.  Their  time  would 
hanff  deplorably  on  their  hands  except 
for  the  Mtes  and  pastimes  of  the  en- 
voy, and  both  sons  and  daughters 
might  return  to  their  own  country 
without  the  name  of  Monsieur  Le 
Comte  de  Vaurien,  or  Madame  La 
Princesse  d'Ecart^  on  their  lips,  but 
for  the  honor  of  his  introduction.  Ex- 
cept to  avoid  a  calamity  of  this  for- 
midable nature,  we  own,  that  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  the  whole  swaim 
of  those  well-dressed  drones  swept 
away.  All  the  real  business  in  nina- 
tentns  of  those  little  sovereignties 
might  be  carried  on  by  a  clerk  at  a 
hundred  a-y  ear,and  transacted  throng 
a  two-penny  postman.  What  is  the 
result  of  our  enormous  expenditure! 
What  says  the  Portfolio  1  That  our 
diploma<^  is  lauehed  at  throu^- 
out  Europe,  and  tnat  the  whole  Fk>- 
reign-Office  system  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  Lord  Palmerston  himself.  Still  its 
appointments,  in  all  comers,  obscure 
as  they  may  be,  are  greedily  canvassed. 
They  are  tne  capitfi  prizes  among  the 
**  younger  sons."  The  Lord  Johns 
and  Honorable  Toms  struggle  for 
them  with  all  the  influence  of  their 
paternal  Barons  and  Dukes.  The  en^ 
voyships  form  an  agreeable  louoj^ 
for  half  a  dozen  years ;  introduce  their 
holders  to  a  round  of  paltry  princes 
and  flirting  countesses ;  nay  for  their 
cabriolet,  their  curls,  and  their  opeara 
boxes ;  and  finally  return  them  maa 
our  handsi  half  foreign,  half  EoiriiBii; 
regular  loungers  through  life ;  leeble 
creatures,  content  to  live  upon  a  pea* 
sion,  or  v^etate  in  a  sinecure ;  n» 
despising  finglish  manners  and  pna- 
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^  elples,  and  aliens  never  happy  untH 
they  can  escape  once  more  into  the 
low  luxuries  or  the  famitnU  life  of  the 

'  Caf^  the  Casina,  and  the  concert- 
room.   Is  it  worth  remarking,  that  not 

'  one  of  the  whole  crowd  thus  educated 
in  what  is  presumed  to  be  the  rery 
focus  of  political  life,  ever  makes  any 
figure  in  politics  at  home  !  that  with 
every  apoarent  advantage,  with  easy 
income,  high  connecticms,  and  that 
knowledge  of  public  matters  abroad 
which  the  veriest  dunce  cannot  wholly 
escape  while  he  continues  in  the  midst 
of  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  single  individual  of  those  hund- 
reds or  thousands  who  has  distingui^ 
ed  himself  in  any  public  career  in 
England?  The  reason  is»  that  the  long 
foreign  apprenticeship  to  idleness 
emasculates  the  mind :  forms  a  tooth- 
pick  generation;  fills  the  memory 
with  nothing  beyond  the  ball-room ; 
and  turns  the  brain  into  a  toilet-box, 
the  heart  into  a  billiard  ball,  and  tlie 
hand  into  a  throwev  of  dice^  a  twister 
of  rinelets,  and  a  scribbler  of  biUets- 
douz  for  life. 


•«  Mr.  Faraday,  herewith  I  tend 

A  pint  of  oar  new  workhouse  gruel, 
To  see  if  the  aawdiut  will  hleod 

By  the  help  of  our  new  patent  foe], 
And  a  loaf— wbieh  I  wish  you  to  try, 

The  housekeeper  bidding  me  mention. 
That,  however  the  papers  may  lie, 

Starration  is  not  our  intention. 

*«  I  forward — to  make  all  oompleta 

(Observe,  there's  no  wish  to  ee  cruel)^ 
A  contrivance  for  animal  heat, 

Which  will  prove  a  great  saving  of  fuel. 
•Tis  a  packing  of  man  up  with  man, 

<If  they  freeze,  who  can  help  the  cold 
weather?) 
So,  I  beg  you'll  report  on  the  plan — 

Can't  we  give  up  ooals  altogether? 

••  Of  these  bone-raspings  too,  please  to 
tell 

To  a  scruple,  the  speci6o  gravity. 
And  whether  they're  likely  to  swell 

In  a  pau-ier's  ratestinal  cavity. 
The  raspings  will  spare  knife  and  fork, 

The  stuel  keep  mouths  from  the  bottle, 
And  boSi,  keep  all  healthy  for  work. 

So  you  have  what  Joe  Hume  calls  the 

Yours.  X.Y.Z." 


The  workhouse  question  is  not  likely 
to  be  soon  settled,  though  the  Oppoaf. 
tkm  have  rather  too  tamely  surrender- 
ed it  into  the  hands  of  the  Ministry. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
4»se8  of  great  misery,  great  severitieB, 
and  ^reat  sufferings,  connected  with 
a  law  which  sweeps  the  whole  com- 
monalty of  England  before  it,  and  in 
which  pauperism  is  confounded  with 
poverty,  and  both  seem  equally  to 
anKNmt  to  a  crime.  Yet  the  evils  of 
the  old  poor  law  sjrstem  were  so  press- 
ing that  soiaething  must  have  been 
done,  or  national  bankruptcy  must 
have  been  the  consequence,  unless  it 
were  rmnedM  by  popular  rebellion  ! 
The  true  tactic  of  opposition  would 
have  been,  following  the  dictates  of 
comniOQ  sense,  to  have  pomted  out 
the  practical  defects  of  the  bill,  to 
have  prepared  the  cure,  and  to  have 
insisted  on  its  adoption.  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  done,  and  the 
CaMoeC,  as  they  have  had  the  honor 
of  its  parentage,  will  have  the  benefit 
of  its  education.  But  as  we  have  in 
this  article  more, to  do  with  the  plea- 
santries than  the  politios  of  the  day, 
we  give  one  of  the  squibs  which  lat^y 
appeared  in  the  Tknes  in  the  form  6i 
a  «*  listter  to  a  Chymist." 


If  the  Ministers  have  not  the  talents 
of  their  Whig  predecessors  of  old,  th^ 
have  at  least  all  the  tricks.  Whenever 
they  are  likely  to  be  pushed  hard, 
they  threaten  to  resign,  and  to  resign 
on  a  particular  day.  The  present 
fovorite  is  the  31st.  The  object  of  this 
manoBuvre  is  to  HifmdaU.  In  every 
party  there  are  laxy  adherents  who  are 

Serfectly  content  to  see  their  work 
one  by  others,  live  in  a  willing  ob- 
livion of  every  day  but  quarter^ay, 
and  practise  their  only  dexterity  m 
sliding  away  from  a  long  sitting  to  a 
good  supper,  or  leaving  all  the  cares 
of  debates  and  divisions  to  fate,  and 
take  the  wholesale  measures  of  ad- 
journing to  the  horse-race  or  the  baUae 
a  hundred  miles  off.  But,  though  un- 
delighted  with  legislation,  they  have 
an  authentic  love  of  place,  and  the 
sound  most  calculated  to  stir  up  all 
their  well-fed  energies  would  be  the 
crash  of  a  fjeilling  mmlstry.  The 
menace  itself  is  of  coarse  desperate- 
it  is  the  hoisting  of  the  black  fla^  on 
the  pirate,  the  outcry  on  the  scaffold- 
but  it  has  often  been  effectual,  and 
where  every  thing  must  be  hazarded, 
the  waste  of  a.  trick  additional  amounts 
to  no  sacrifice  whatever.  But  the  fact 
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at  length  is,  (bat  they  have  nearly  ez- 
haust^  even  this  masterprieoe — that 
the  political  sauier  la  cotipe  has  been 
triea  too  remorselessly,  and  that  their 
chief  consideration  now  is  evidently 
directed  to  the  easiest  kind  of  fall. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unquestionable 
than  that  their  existence  for  the  last 
year  hasdepended  upon  **  his  Blajesty's 
Opposition,"  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
holding  up  his  finger  would  be  their 
death-sign.  Whether  that  distinguish- 
ed person  moans  to  do  this  part  of  his 
duty  to  the  country,  is  in  his  own 
breast ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  symp- 
toms that  he  thinks  the  game  le^itl- 
matelr  drawing  to  a  close.  Ina-papUal 
speecn  on  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill 
(April  11),  after  tearing  that  ec^ually 
absurd  and  dangerous  project  mtoa 
thousand  pieces,  ne  thus  gave  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cabinet :— •*  Let  them  look 
at  the  situation  of  our  foreign  affairs — 
(Lord  Palmerston  smiled).  He  was 
glad  to  see  a  smile  on  the  noble  Lord's 
countenance.  The  noble  Lord  had  a 
right  to  smile  when  he  looked  at  the 
p^ion  of  tlie  country  with  respect  to 
the  great  powers;  to  Russia,  for  in- 
stance— (cneers) ;  to  France,  and  every 
power  with  which  England  was  inter- 
ested— (great  cheering).  Let  them  look 
at  our  comoiereial  embarrassmenta— 
at  the  state  of  our  manufitcturing  em- 
ployment But,  above  aU,  let  them 
loc^  at  the  condition  of  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  west  of  Europe.  In 
France  no  government  existing;  in 
Spain  no  government  existing;  in 
England  a  doubt  ezlstiag  from  day 
to  day  whether  there  was  a  govern- 
ment or  not^(loud  and  long-con- 
tinued cheers).  Let  them  look  at  the 
state  of  our  domestic  questions ;  huB- 
dreds  of  the  most  important  coming 
on  them  day  by  day,  but  scarcely  one 
advanced.  Let  them  look  at  the  state 
of  their  colonial  aflUrs.^— (Load 
dieeriog. 

But  we  come  to  the  more  pregnant 
paragraph.  **The  oountry,"  said 
Sir  Robert,  **  could  not  believe  that 
any  man  from  that  side  of  the  House 
would  seek  office  from  any  other  mo- 
tives that  those  of  public  duty.  But 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the 
present  Cabinet  should  make  thb  state 
of  affiiirs  a  pretext  for  abandoning  of- 
fice, and  thus  escaping  from  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, then  he  did  not  hesitate  tosay 


that  he  believed  there  was  apirk  and 
energy  enough  in  the  couDtrv  to  find 
oompenmHumJor  their  losa— -((one  and 
loud  cheers).  And  if  the  crew  should 
abandon  the  noble  vessel  among  the 
breakers,  he  did  not  bdieve  that  ship- 
wreck was  tnewitMe.**  (Great  cheer- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  Hous^. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ocxmict  of 
wits,  the  following  paper  has  v^ 
peared:— 


the  propertf  tf 
TttLrimg  to  (U 


•*il  Salt   ef    Dogt^ 

Mr.  MeUmmt  to9b  it 

Country. 

•«No.  l.-^An  Irish  maadiT.  Hm 
an  extraordinary  long  tm'l,  which  be 
is  in  the  habit  of  constantly  dragging 
through  the  mire.  Part  of  it  was  cot 
off  at  Carlow,  where  he  foucht  lately 
with  Bruin,  and  was  beat.  Ho  plays 
a  variety  of  tricks  in  good  style,  and 
begi  capitally.  His  batk  is  reooark* 
ably  loud ;  but  his  bark  is  worse  than 
his  bite.  He  is  afraid  of  a  stick,  and 
will  run  any  distance  fiom  the  sight 
of  a  pistol.  A  cross  of  the  bkxxl- 
hound,  and  answers  to  the  name  of 
Dan. 

•«  No  2.— A  smaU  Irish  spaniel,  rB> 
roarkably  fond  of  rice,  bat  will  est 
anyr  thing  that  he  can  get.  Haeakahk 
of  licking  pef^e's  feet,  and  never  go» 
beyond  a  snajp,  except  at  a  be|^^ 
Has  a  trick  or  ruamng  about ; — lat^ 
ran  from  Limerick  to  CambridM 
and  on  being  let  kxMe,  is  likSy 
enough  to  run  from  CsLmbrid^  la 
Limerick  again.  Once  had  a  herring 
tied  to  his  tail,  whkh  spoiled  his  dobs^ 
and  makes  him  somebmea  be  eaUed 
Bed  Herring.  He  can  ietch  and 
carry  extremely  wdl :  is  Umag  hia 
teeth,  but  still  would  auk  for  a  la^ 
dog  to  a  dowi^er  lady,  or  old  gentle- 
man. Is  much  attached  fa  any  fiam 
where  he  finds  himself  well  fed,  Aa- 
swers  to  the  name  of  iSMag. 

''No.  8.— An  Engliah  Cooker.  A 
rather  heavy  animal,  lately  brooch 
from  Mancfaiester.  Being  aocoitomed 
to  watch  carts  and  vans^  ndght  be 
made  usefiil  to  the  trade.  Haa  lo^g 
slept  under  a  counter ;  and  if  he  one 
be  kept  from  eating  aompi  nuf^  da 
at  the  door  of  a  warenouee  in  the  cHj. 
Is  rather  chicken-hearted*  Ansirais 
to  the  name  ofPoidei. 

''No.  4.— A  Scotch  wiry-hairad 
terrier.  From  his  habit  of  barldas 
when  the  other  dogs  are  asieop»  aM 
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his  aleace  when  they  are  fighting,  turned  out  of  Middlesex.    From  the 

be  has  got  the  nick-name  r»f  speaker,  peculiar  drone  of  hit  bark,  has  been 

Remarkable   for   hiding  during  the  nicknamed   Hum.     Answers  to  the 

day ;  but  will  sit  all  nisht  ionf^  m  the  name  of  Joe. 

same  spot,  seeming  to  nave  his  eyes  **  No.  7.— A  small  weasel^^haped  set- 
shut,  but  all  the  while  with  them  on  ter,  of  the  Woburn  breed.  Was  sold 
the  m^h(^e.  Answers  to  the  name  of  for  a  lap-dog,  and  called  Carlot,  but 
Crombie.  found  too  snappish.  Was  next  tried 
No.  5. — A  Scotch  collie,  or  Shep- 


herd's dog,  from  Inverness,  one  of  the 
Quietest  creatures  possible.  Will  lie 
for  forty-eight  hours  together.  Eats 
his  meals  asleep,  and,  except  for  that 
purpose,  never  opens  his  mouth.  Was 
for  some  time  in  Ireland,  where  he  vras 
obliged  to  be  led  about  b;^  a  prieeU 
Loves  a  stray  sheep,  and  is  remark- 
ably fond  of  the  jieece.  Is  fond  of 
keeping  close  to  his  master's  heel,  and 
is  not  to  be  kicked  off.  Has  already 
had  half  a  doeen  masters  in  succession. 


at  rabbit-hunting,  but  only  lay  down 
in  the  bwmm^  without  doing  any 
thing.  Used  to  run  and  snap  at  the 
heels  of  clergymen's  horses,  until  he 
was  hoisted  up  to  Mr.Melbum's  coach- 
box, where  he  showed  his  teeth,  and 
baiied  at  every  body.  Underwent 
the  operation  of  worming  in  his  puppy 
state ;  but  though  it  stunted  his  erowth, 
it  left  him  as  bitter  as  ever.  His  ears 
would  be  much  improved  by  cropping, 
they  being,  by  nature,  of  extraordinary 
length  ;  but  the  operation  most  useful 


and  slept  with  equal  steadiness  at  the  to  his  temper  would  be  clipping  his 


feet  of  them  all.-  Is  fond  of  walking 
in  a  string,  and  would  make  an  exceC 
lent  beggar*s  guide  ak>out  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  neighborhood  of  White- 
ball,  if  he  coukl  but  keep  his  eyes 
open.    Supposed  a  cross  or  the  sloth. 


tongue.  His  peevishness  and  restless- 
ness are  remarkable;  yet  he  bears 
tying'Uf  weX\.  Answers  to  the  name 
of  RusOm. 

«*No.  8.— A  grey  cob,  bred  in  the 
north,  and  intendfed   to  hunt  in  the 


Never  passes  a  conventicle  without  subscription  pack,  but  too  heavy ;  has 

lifting  up  his  voioe.    Answers  to  the  no  nose,  and  is  good  for  nothing  after 

naroeof  Ontftf.  the  first  burst    Is  ready  to  be  sold 

**  N.  6^— 'An  iron-grey  Scotch  tum^  for  his  meat ;  would  do  for  a  truck,  or 

spit.    A  capital  dog  for  picking  things  any  common  job-work.    A  cross  of 

out  of  the  kennel.    Will  spend  half  a  the   Fox.    Answers  to  the  name  of 

day  hunting  a  tudfpenny  through  the  Hoicks. 

mire.    Never  passes  a  dust  heap  with-  '^No.  9.— A  poodle    in    tolerable 

out  poking  his  nose  into  the  middle  of  curl  and  altogether  well  preserved. 

it.     Was  bred  in  a  workhouse,  and  Would  do  to  walkout  with  a  lady  of 


ever  since  has  exhibited  a  remark- 
able quickness  in  discovering  the  dif- 
ference between  chalk  and  cheese. 
A  few  years  ago  was  caught  in  a 
Oreek  trap,  and  was  in  danger  of  losing 
some  of  his  substance^  but,  by  a  60111109 


a  certain  age.  Has  already  passed 
through  eight  or  nine  handst  but 
without  any  visible  change:  and 
would  be  a  good  purchase  for  a  show- 
man,  as  he  has  alwa^fs  been  accus- 
tomed to  go  firom  finr  to  fdir^  and 


which  caused  much  amusement,  not   might  by  the  rustics  be  now  and  then 


merely  saved  his  own  skin,  but  carried 
off  tlie  trap  along  with  him.  Has 
ofien  been  taken  K>r  a  Pariah  dog,  he 
having  been  found  half-fhmished  in 
India;  but  by  following  the  army, 
and  getting  scraps  from  the  sottlers' 
wives,  he  Jot  plump,  and  made  his 
way  to  mcUUssex.  He  has  been  for 
some  years  wandering  about  town,  es- 
pecially barking  at  the  doors  of  seve- 
laLpersons  inhs^iting  Downing  Street, 
erklently  with  the  hope  of  getting 
something  amons  them ;  but  none  wil 


kthimin— and  he  is  likely  to  be  soon  of  their  skins.' 


taken  for  a  Lion,  Has  a  red  ribbon 
round  his  neck,  by  which  he  can  be 
led  any  where.  Cknmmssions  have 
been  sent  for  him  by  the  Queens  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  who  have  a 
curiosity  to  see  hUn,  as  the  oldest 
P6odle  alive.  But,  to  prevent  na- 
tional disputes,  it  is  thought  better 
that  he  should  bd  sM  at  home  as 
usual.  Answers  to  the  name  of 
Cufid. 

'  •*N.B.—- A  whole  brood  of  mong- 
rels to  be  disposed  of  for  the  value 
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HAXXm'S    **  niTBODUCTIOH    10    THB    UTEEATUBX 

Wi  cordially  wdoocne  Mr.  Halkro's 
le-appearasce  before  the  public,  on  an 
occasion,  too,  so  happily  chosen,  as  the 
publication  of  the  Taluable  work  now 
oelbre  us.  It  had  so  long  been  want- 
ed, that,  even  had  its  merits  been  di- 
minished by  a  tedious  style  and  a  con- 
A]8ed  armngement,  we  should  still 
have  thought  that  the  rare  utility  of 
its  plan  compensated  in  the  absence, 
of  course,  ot  niitorical  inaccuracies — 
for  considerable  deficiencies  in  its  ex- 
ecution. The  present  Tolume,  however, 
needs  no  such  qualified  approbation. 
Its  anranjiement  is  good — as  good,  per- 
hapfl^  as  IS  consistent  with  a  subject  of 
such  extent  and  complexity.  Its  style 
is  clear,  unafl^xted,  and  explicit  Mr. 
Hallam  is  never  found,  like  Gibbon, 
veiling  his  facts  under  a  ^audy  mate- 
phor  or  a  remote  allusion ;  but  evinces 
so  honest  an  anxi^v  to  communicate 
all  be  knows,  and  all  which  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  stated,  that  he  naturally 
wins  the  confidence,  and  conciliates 
the  good-will  of  his  reader. 

As  for  the  substance  of  the  work- 
its  author  hfis  thioughout  maintained 
his  high  character  for  accuracy  and 
research  directed  to  objects  of  ade- 
quate  interest  and  impoftance.  his 
knpdssible  to  estimate  his  labors  with- 
out having  both  read  the  present  vo- 
lume  and  paid  minute  attention  to  its 
subject  The  toil  expended  on  his 
admirable  •«  Middle  Ages"  has  toid 
effectually  on  this  ^  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Cent». 
ries ;"  which  shows  how  exbsllentlf 
well  the  long  interval  has  been  em- 
ploved  in  proascuting  hk  researches 
and  arrapf^g  their  results.  Minute 
and  laborious  indeed  must  have  been 
tirase  researches.  But  Mr.  Hallam's 
is  one  i^  those  minds  to  whaeh 

"  Labor  ipse  volDptas.** 

And  we  trust,  that,  ere  that  period  to 
which  he,  in  his  Pre&ce,  so  touohinff* 
ly  adverts  shall  have  arrived,  he  wfll 
have  other  and.substantial  reasons  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  devotion  of 
his  lime  and  toil  to  a  work  of  high 
public  utility. 
If  the  gentednader  wish  to  know 


what  he  has  gained  by  the  publieatioB 
of  this  volume,  we  desire  that  lie  wiD 
put  the  question  to  himself^**  What 
does  he  now — ^before  perusing  the 
book — ^know  of  tlie  subjects  vpoo  which 
it  treats,  i  e.  of  the  literary  nisiory  of 
the  fifteenth,  and  the  begioiiing  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  1"  We  fear  that 
he  must  answe^— **  Little^  except  a 
string  of  names."  He  may  possibly 
have  beard  of  Loggio,  Aretino^  Sado- 
lett  Politiant  and  Badaeus;  but  what 
dees  he  know  of  their  history  and 
writings  1  What  of  their  influence  apoa 
the  literature  of  their  respective  ages  t 
The  name  of  Erasmtts  is  in  bis  Brisd 
probably  associated  with  the  Eeforma- 
tion ;  but,  setting  that  out  of  the  ques> 
tion,  has  he  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
acquirements  and  performaDcesof  thai 
extraordinary  man  ?  The  fact  is,  thai 
the  literary  history  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  has  been  hitheits 
idmost  unknown  to  Ae  majority  of 
readers,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  any  popular  and  easily  acces- 
sible' source  of  informatioo ;  in  the 
absence  of  which,  most  were  comest 
with  the  brief  notices  whieb  are  oooa» 
fdonally  to  be  found  appended  to  te 
histories  of  the  political  evenis  sf  thois 


Hallam  in  his  Preface,  from  whicb 
they  derived,  it  is  true,  rovdi  inibnna- 
tion  respecting  thecharadmand  bvas 
of  individuals,  bat  s^doaiH  it  is  to  b» 
liBared,  any  eoimsclsd  iritm  ff  (ht  Msb 
iw^  €f  Ewroman  Utermtiat.  Tbe  IM- 
portanceofoDtaining  such  a  view  waB» 
nowever^  long  ielt  uid  acknowledgei; 
and  the  task  of  f\imisliing  it»  which  in 
Germany  had  been  thoagbt  to  iLsuiia 
the  united  eflforts  of  several  or^bor 
most  distinguisbed  literaU»  baa  beaa 
now,  we  think  suooesdb%  aoooA- 
BMshed,  by  the  diligeaee^  a^iTf ,  aad 
learning  of  a  single  Saglishanan. 

Although  the  subject  sf  bis  worit 
does  not  professedly  coasprebend  tbs 
literary  history  of  Europe  antesior  Is 
the  commenoement  of  the  iiibisulb 
century,  a  period  which  Mr.  Halksa 
has  fixed  upon  as  nearly  < 
with  what  is  usually  called  «* « 


val  of  ktteist''  he  has  oonridered  it 
necessary  to  prefix  a  general  view  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  during  some 
preoedinff  ages.  This  view  commenc- 
es from  the  destruction  of  the  Eoman 
empire  in  the  west,  and  thcconsequent 
disappearance  of  classical  literature, 
the  last  of  whose  professors,  the  vUU 
mus  Romanorumf  he  considers  to  have 
heen  Boeihius. 

■*  The  last  of  the  ancients,  and  one  who 
forms  a  link  between  the  classioal  period 
of  literature  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
which  be  was  a  favorite  anthor,  is  B'  >ethiiis, 
a  man  of  fine  genins,  and  interesting  both 
from  his  character  and  his  death.  It  is  well 
known,  that  after  filling  the  dignities  of 
oonsul  and  senator  in  the  coort  of  Tbeodo. 
Tie,  he  fell  a  Tictim  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
sovereign,  ftom  whose  memory,  in  many 
reepeeUi  glorions,  the  stain  of  that  blood 
bae  never  been  eflboed.  The  Consolation 
of  Philosophy,  the  chief  work  of  Boethios, 
was  written  m  his  prison.  .  .  .  Quenched 
iB  bis  blood,  the  lamp  he  had  trimmed  with 
a  skilfhl  hand  gave  no  more  light;  the 
Isnffoage  of  Tnily  and  Virgil  soon  ceased 
to  be  spoken ;  and  many  sges  were  to 
pass  away  before  learned  (Uligenoe  restored 
its  parity,  and  the  union  of  genius  with 
imitation  taught  a  few  modern  writers  to 
surpass  in  eloquence  the  Latinity  of  Boe- 
thms."— Pp.  8,  S. 

It  may  be  satiafoctory  to  know,  that 
the  destruction  of  this  last  scion  of  an- 
cient literature  was  not  lonff  unpunislu 
ed.    The  denunciation  of  the  poet 

•*  Rare  antecedeniem  scelestum, 
Dessrnit  pede  pcuia  clando^" 

was  fhlly  verified  in  the  ftOe  of  the 
Gothic  monarch.  For  the  account  of 
that  fote,  and  its  connection  with  the 
deaths  of  his  illustrious  victims,  Sym- 
macbus  and  Boethius,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  third  volume  of  Gibbon. 

Thick  darkness  now  rapidly  settled 
over  Europe ;  and  the  period  of  its 
jpreatest  obscurity  Ib  fixed  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  who  agrees  in  this  respect  with 
lions*  Guizot,  kk  the  seventh  century. 
The  modern  languages  were  as  yet 
unformed.  Of  the  ancient,  Greek  had 
been  long  banished  from  the  west,  and 
Latin  was  preserved  onl^  hj  the  ne- 
oesnties  ot  the  ecclesiastics.  The 
Scriptures.  Canons,  and  liturgies^ 
were  fortunately  written  m  that  toi^^ 
and  it  was  the  only  one  in  whidi  the 
eorinqpondsMoe  of  meir  welkne^alated 
hierarchy  could  b0  conducted.    Still 


•li 


these  vsty  eeclesiastieB,  while  diey  !•. 
twined  the  language,  were,  for  the  most 
pari,  bitter  enemies  to  the  iiteranr 
productions  of  aatiquity.  Pope  Gre- 
gory is  said  to  have  ordered  a  library 
of  heatlien  authors  to  be  consumed  by 
fire.     Isidore  strkUr  forbade  their 

gerusal ;  and  if  classical  manuscripts 
ave  been  preserved  and  multiplied  by 
the  Benedictines,  we  are  probably  ini. 
debted  for  their  aeal  tt>  the  somewhat 
laughable  omission  of  their  fbundst, 
who^  when  he  enjoined  his  brethren  to 
«*read,  copy,  and  collect  books," 
seems  to  hsave  forgoUen  that  all  becks 
were  not  of  a  rdigknis  tendency,  and 
added,  therefore^  no  restriction  as  to 
their  nature. 

This  state  of  general  ignorance  last- 
ed, with  no  very  sensible  difference^ 
for  about  five  centuries*  throughout 
the  ffreater  part  of  Europe ;  and  JjItl 
Hallam  states,  that  it  is  not  unjust  to 
claim  for  these  islands  the  honor  ef 
having  led  the  way  in  the  restcNfatkNi 
ef  knowledge. 

••As  earlv  as  the  siath  csntoty,  a  UUle 
slimmer  of  li^ht  was  perceptible  m  the 
Irish  monasteries ;  and  in  the  next,  wh^ 
France  and  Italy  had  sunk  in  deeper  igno- 
rance, they  stood,  not  quite  where  naitional 
prejudice  has  sometimes  placed  them,  but 
ceruinly  in  a  very  respecUble  position. 
That'  island  both  drew  students  from  the 
continent,  and  sent  Ibrth  men  of  companu 
live  eminence  into  Hs  sehook  and  churdi- 
es.  I  do  net  find,  however,  that  they  cos. 
triboted  much  to  the  advance  of  secular, 
and  especially  of  granynatieal  learning. 
This  is  rather  due  te  finsland,  and  to  the 
happy  influence  of  Theodore,  our  first  prip 
mate,  an  Asiatic  Greek  by  birth,  sent  hi- 
ther by  the  Pope  io  668,  throagb  whoni  and 
his  conipaDioD  Adrian,  some  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  even  Greek  language 
was  propagated  in  the  Aug)o-Saxoa 
Church.  The  venerable  Bede,  as  he  was 
aaerwards  styled,  early  in  the  eighth  een- 
turjT,  surpasHes  every  other  name  in  oar 
ancient  luerary  aanais )  and,  ihoagh  little 
more  than  a  diligent  compiler  from  older 
writers, m^y  perhaps  be  reckoned supeiior 
to  any  man  tne  world  (so  low  had  the  east 
6unk  like  the  west)  then  possessed."— P.  17. 
We  gladly  hasten  forward  from 
these  dark  ages,  of  which  our  author 
has  remarked,  as  the  most  striking 
circumstance  in  their  literary  annals, 
**that  they  seem  still  more  deficient 
in  native  than  in  acquired  abUity,** 
to  the  twellth  century,  at  the  b^in* 
nUig  ef  which  we  enter,  aa  he  tells. la^ 
upoQ  a  new  diviskm  hi  the  lltenuj 
history  of  Surope.    ~  From  this  time 
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wt  may  deduce  a  line  of  men  ooo- 
nicuous,  acoordiDg  to  the  standaTd  of 
taeir  tknet,  in  different  walks  of  intel- 
lectual  purauitt  and  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  an  interesting  period,  the 
later  middle  ages;  in  which,  though 
ignorance  was  Yerj  far  from  bdns 
cleaTed  away,  the  natural  powers  <n 
the  mind  were  deTelq[>ed  in  consider- 
able activity."— P.  15.  He  proceeds  to 
point  out  what  he  considers  **  the  most 
important  circumstances  in  this  pro- 
gress," vis.,  **!.  The  insUtution  of 
universities,  and  the  methods  pursued 
in  them.  2.  The  cultivation  of  the 
modem  laoguases,  followed  by  the 
nmltiplication  of  books  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  art  of  writing.  8.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  Roman  law ;  and, 
lastly,  the  return  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language  in  its  ancient  models 
of  purity." 

We  are  presented  with  a  rapid  but 
clear  sketcn  of  the  influence  of  each 
of  the  above  enumerated  agents  on 
the  public  mind  during  the  twelfth^ 
thirteenth,  and  iburteenth  centuries. 
The  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
universities  is  first  touched  on,  en- 
ffrossed,  as  they  then  were,  with  the 
dry  studies  of  scholastic  theology  and 
metaphysics,  except  indeed  IkMogne 
and  Montpelier,  which  had  appued 
themselves  to  the  more  usefulsciences 
of  law  and  medicine.  The  next,  a 
most  interesting  topic,  is  the  origin  of 
the  mqdem  European  languages  and 
their  earliest  minstrels,  the  Trouba- 
dours of  FranoB,  the  Minnesingers 
and  meister-singers  of  Germany. 
These  personages  are  so  interesting 
to  all  readers^  whether  of  romance  or 
history,  that  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
insert  the  author's  own  account  of 
them. 

"  WillisiDj  Dake  of  Gnienne,  has  the 
glory  of  leading  tbe  van  of  sarviving  Pro- 
veo^a)  8ong:8ter8;  he  was  bom  in  1070. 
....  We  do  not,  1  believe,  meet  with  any 
other  Troobadoar  till  after  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  centsry.  From  that  time  till 
aboit  the  closeof  the  thirteenth,  they  were 
•8  nameroos  almost  as  the  gay  insects  of 
•priog;  names  ot  illustrioas  birth  are 
mingled  in  the  list  with  those  whom  ^nios 
has  saved  from  obscurity ;  they  were  the 
delight  of  a  Inxnrious  nobility,  the  pride  of 
soathern  France,  while  the  great  fiefs  of 
Thonlonse  and  Ghiienne  were  in  their 
splendor.  Their  style  soon  extended  itself 
to  the  northern  dialect.  Abelard  was  the 
ftnt  of  recorded  aame  who  taoght  the 


bianks  of  the  Seine  to  resonada  tale  of  kivt: 
and  it  was  Eloise  that  he  sang."— Pp.^4& 

"  The  poets  of  Genaaay,  dnnnc  that 
period  of  extraordinary  feftiliiy  in  versi- 
fication, were  not  less  nameroos  than 
those  of  Franc,e  and  Proveuee. .  .  .  Wol- 
fram Von  Eschenbach,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Minne-singers,  as  the 
lyric  poets  were  denominated,  and  is  also 
the  translator  of  several  romances.  The 
golden  age  of  German  poetry  was  before 
the  fall  6f  the  Swabian  dynasty,  at  the 
death  of  Conrad  IV.  in  1^.  Love,  as 
the  word  denotes,  was  the  pecaliar  tlieme 
of  the  Minne-singers ;  bat  it  was  chieif 
from  the  northern  or  southeni  dialects  of 
France,  especially  the  latter,  that  they  bor- 
row their  amorous  strains.  ..,19o  poetrjy 
however,  ol  the  Swabian  period  issoaato- 
ral  as  the  epic  romances,  which  drew 
their  snb^ects  from  the  highest  antiquity, 
if  they  did  not  even  adopt  tbe  language  ot 
primeval  bards.  In  the  two  most  ceMna- 
led  prodactions  of  this  kinil,  the  '  Hddea 
Bach/  or  Book  of  Heroes,  and  tbe  *  Nihe- 
langen  Lied/  or  lay  of  the  NibelaDgeB,a 
fabaloas  people,  we  find  the  receUectioas 
of  an  heroic  age.  wheiein  the  names  of 
Attila  and  Th^oric  stand  out  as  wit- 
nesses of  traditional  history,  dooded  by 
error,  and  colored  by  fancy.  The  '  Nibe- 
langen  Lied,^  in  its  present  form,  is  by  aa 
nncertain  author,  perhaps  abooi  the  year 
IdOO ;  bat  it  comes,  and,  as  far  as  we  caa 
jndge,  with  liule  or  no  interpolation  of  dr- 
camstances,  from  an  age  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  civilization,  and  to  the  mote 
refined  forms  of  chivalry. 

*'  Thelossof  some  accomplished  princcS| 
andof  a  near  intercourse  with  the  sooth  ot 
France  and  with  Italy,  the  aogmenied  ia> 
dependence  of  the  German  nobility,  to  be 
maintained  by  unceasing  warfare,  reoder- 
ed  their  manners,  fh>m  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  ceatnry,  more  mdethaa  be- 
fore. They  ceased  to  cultivate  poecrv,  or 
to  think  it  honorable  to  their  rank.  Mesa 
time,  a  new  race  of  poetit,  chiefiy  toighen 
of  towns^sprao«  ap.  abont  the  reig  a  of  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsbargb,  before  the  lays  of  the 
Minne-singers  hvd  yet  ceasoi  to  resoand. 
These  pmdent,  thoagh  not  inspired,  vota- 
ries of  the  mose,  chose  the  didactic  aad 
moral  style,  as  moresalatary  ibaa  thelovc 
songs,  aad  more  reasonable  than  the  sa- 
mances.  Tbey  became  kaowa  kt  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  aaane  of  Bieifr 
ter-singers,  but  are  traced  to  the  instita^ 
tions  of  the  twelfth  century,  called  Sing- 
ing Schools,  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
music, the  favorite  recreation  of  Germaay. 
What  they  may  have  done  for  miuvc  I  an 
unable  to  say;  it  was  in  an  evil  hoar 
for  poetry  that  they  extended  their  jaris- 
dictton  over  her.  They  refoikued  veise 
by  the  most  pedantic  and  mia  ate  laws,  sach 
as  a  socic^  with  Ao  idea  of  axeellcaoe,  h« 
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onlbniiity  to  nlf,  would  he  mm  to  tidof^ 
tltboogh  Dobler  iaMmtioas  haT«  oftMi  dono 
he  sane,  and  the  Meiour4Ntt|Ehen  ware  bnt 
ypeaof  the  Italun  AeadeBkaaos."— Pp.  60^ 
.1,  62. 

England,  &r  less  prolific  than  her 
leighbors  of  these  minor  bardSf  maj 
soiMole  herself  Ant  their  abaeooe  in  the 
)os9e88ion  of  Chaucer,  while  Spain 
nay  boast,  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
ihe  bad  already  produced  •*The  Gid,^ 
i  lay  which,  aUbou^h  rude,  is  st&l 
lerbape  wiHioot  «  nval  in  her  lan- 
guage. 

Two  rreat  names  stand  pre-eminent 
—**  dwelling  like  stars  apart**— «niid 
the  literatitte  of  the  later  middle  ages. 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  former  in  the 
^ery  infoncy  of  his  mother  tongue, 
snijfowedit  with  e^wotk  fit  to  be  placed 
in  comparisoa  with  the  noblest  efforts 
>f  the  great  masters  of  antiquity. 
The  latlw— but  we  will  enumerate  his 
leserts  in  Swords  of  our  author :» 

"He  gaye  purity,  elegance,  and  erea  sta- 
>i]ity  to  the  Italian  ianffuase,  whieh  baa  been 
ncomparably  leee  changed  during  near  five 
ieotvies  aiiioe  hia  dniCL  than  it  waa  io  one 
Mtween  the  a«aof  Guido  Oaaisaelli  and  hia 
>wn.  And  none  have  denied  him  the  honor 
>f  haTing  restored  a  true  feeling  of  claaaieal 
intiqptty  in  Italy,  and  oonaeqaently  m  Bq- 
«P«« 

This  great  man  paved  the  way  ibr 
ihe  more  vigorous  march  of  literature 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  arriving  at 
ivhich  Mr.  Hallam  concludes  his  rapid 
sketch  of  the  rude  state  of  European 
literature  during  the  previous  a^^es, 
md  bq^ins  a  more  elaborate  inquury 
into  the  progress  of  its  various 
I>ranche6  towards  maturity.  His 
second  and  third  chapters  are  devoted 
o  the  fifteenth  century.  That  period 
fi  distinguished  by  the  painfiil  efforts 
fnade,  in  imitation  of  tne  example  set 
by  Petrarch,  to  rekindle  the  long  dor- 
Qoant  fiame  of  classic  literature.  The 
task  was  a  laborious  and  prolonged 
)ne,  but  the  success  waa  correspond- 
ent to  the  toil ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  learning  made  no  incon- 
iiderable  progress,  during  a,  century 
ivhich,  having  commenced  with  the 
lomewhat  unpolished  zeal  of  Pccgio, 
Valta  and  FUelfo,  terminated  with  the 
erudite  maturity  of  Politian,  and  the 
promise  of  Erasmus  and  Budsras. 
m  a  fortunate,  nay,  in  a  critical  hour, 
nras  the  Italian  mmd  directed  to  these 
studies ;  for  the  annihilation  of  Greek 


literature  in  the  Bast  fbUowed,  in  bat 
a  few  brief  years,  this  its  revival  in 
the  west;  and  the  scholar  and  man  of 
taste  will  stfll  tkemble  with  Gibbon  at 
the  thought,  *«  that  Greece  might  have 
been  overwhelned  with  her  echoed 
and  Hbraries,  befofe  Europe  had 
emei|;ed  from  the  deluge  of  b«w 
barism ;  that  the  seeds  of  leamtog 
mi|^  have  been  soatleied,  before  the 
Italian  soil  was  prepared  for  their  cul- 
tivatkm.'* 

All  circumstances  seem  to  have  eon* 
cUrred  in  forwardhig  this  happf 
change  from  barbarism  to  reflnemeiK. 
Theefibrts  of  the  learned,  iriiidi,  da»> 
infl^  the  preceding  ages,  had  been  m^ 
aided,  nay,  at  3mes  even  disooon- 
tenanced  and  repressed,  by  dieir  su- 
pmon  in  wealtn  and  dignity,  ipsre 
BOW  fostered  by  some  of  the  most 
splendid  patrons  recorded  by  history^ 
The  names  of  Cosmo  delfedksi,  and 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  are  closely  in. 
terwoven^  with  the  literature  of  their 
age,  and  wUl  never,  while  duit  litera- 
ture is  prised,  be  mmtkNied  without 
Sititude  and  veneratkm.  Thelatisi, 
vhag  spent  his  youth  fai  the  sode^ 
of  die  learned,  and  the  cultivatioB  eC 
learning,  employed  his  age  m  the  re- 
qui^  df  theoDSb  and  the  advance, 
ment  of  the^other.  ••How  striking^*' 
ezdaims  Hr.  Hallan,  •^the  contrast 
between  this  Pope  and  his  famous  pre. 
deoessor  Gregory  I.,  whe»  if  he  did  not 
bum  and  destroy  heathen  authon, 
was,  at  least,  anxtous  to  discourage 
the  feading  of  them.  These  ensfaMat 
men,  like  Michael  Angelo's  figures  cf 
Night  and  Morning,  seem  to  stand  at 
the  two  gates  of  the  middle  ages, 
emUeme  and  heralds  of  the  mind's 
long  sleep,  and  of  its  awakeninff."  A 
greater  name  than  even  that  of  NidKK 
bis  is  Lorenzo  de  Medkd  whose  in. 
fiuence  over  Iftmtluie  ^fitended  from 
1470  tm  his  death  in  1402;  a  man, 
••worthy^*'  says  our  author,  ••by  hii 
literary  merits,  to  have  done  honor 
to  eny  patron,  had  not  a  more  pros- 
perous fortune  called  iqm  him  to  be- 
eome  one.**  His  aocesnon  to  power 
is  distinguished  by  a  circumstance 
scarcely  less  honorable  than  the  re- 
storation of  classical  learning,  the  re- 
vival of  the  native  genius  oi  Italy, 
ai^  a  shiraber  of  nearly  WO  yean. 
Since  the  death  of  Petrarch,  no  one 
had  arisen  deserving*  we  wUl  not  srjr 
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of  oomparisoii,  with  that  illustrkxis 
hard,  but  even  of  the  denominatioQ  of 
an  Italiaa  po^.  But  Lorenzo  wa0 
himself  amply  entitled  to  that  name ; 
and  his  aaaociatefl^  Pulci  and  Politian, 
have  8hed  a  lustre  upon  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  en« 
hancod  in  140(^  by  the  appearance  of 
the  celebrated  romance  of  Botardo. 

But  the  patronage  even  of  Lraenzo 
seems  c^  small  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  uhexpected  aid  acquired 
if  literature  in  the  invention'^  of  print- 
ing. A  very  interesting  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  art  is 
given  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  his  third  chap- 
ter. ^  it  is,"  he  remarks,  **  a  striking 
circumstance  that  the  hiffh-minded  in- 
ventors of  this  sreat  art  tmd,at  the  very 
outset,  80  bold  a  flight  as  the  printing 
an  entire  Bible,  aim  executed  it  with 
astonishing  success.  It  was  Minerva 
leaping  on  earth  in  her  divine  strength 
and  radiant  armor,  ready,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  nativi^to  subdue  and  destroy 
her  enemies,  liie  Mazarin  Bible  (tbie 
Arst  book,  properly  so  called,  now  ex- 
tant, and  wnich  appeared  about  1455) 
is  printed,  some  copies  on  vellum,some 
on  paper  of  choice  qualitv,with  strong, 
Uack,  and  tolerably  hanosome  charac- 
ters, but  with  some  want  of  uniformity, 
which  has  led^  perhaps  unreasonably, 
to  a  doubt  whether  they  were  cast  m 
a  matrix.  We  may  see  m  imagination 
this  venerable  and  splendid  volume 
leading  uip  the  crowded  myriads  of  its 
Ibllowera,  and  imploring,  as  it  were,  a 
blessing  on  the  new  art,  oy  dedicating 
its  first  fruits  to  the  service  of  Hea- 
ven." 

Mr.  Hallam,  hi  his  third  chapter, 
describesthe  progressed  mathematical 
and  philosophical  knowledge  during 
the  fifteenth  ^sentury ;  and  touches  on 
the  character  and  acquirements  of  the 
neatest  of  its  masters  during  that  ace, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  winds  up  ue 
history  of  that  period  with  the  follow- 
ing observatioDs : — 

^In  takinff  leave  of  the  fifteentii  century, 
to  which  we  have  been  need  to  attach  many 
ataodations  of  reverpnoe.  and  daring  which 
the  desire  of  knowledge  wasi  in  one  part  of 
Europe,  more  enthnaiastic  and  universal  than 
perhaps  it  has  ever  since  been,  it  is  natural  to 
ask  ourselves  what  harvest  had  already  re- 
warded their  seal  and  labor  1  what  monu- 
mento  of  senius  and  erudition  stiU  reoeiTe  the 
homage  of  mankind  1 

"  No  very  tnumphant  answer  can  be  given 


to  thn  intervogation.  Of  the  books  iImo 
written,  how  £bw  are  read!  Of  the  mea  then 
fiimoos,  how  few  are  fanniliar  in  oar  reooUee- 
tion !  Let  na  consider  what  Italy  itself  pfo- 
duced  of  any  eflfective  tend^icy  to  enlarge  die 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  or  to  ddkht  die 
taste  aud  fancy.  The  treatiBe  of  Vafla  on 
Latin*Orammar,  the  mieceUaneous  observa- 
tions of  Politian  on  Ancient  AHthorB,the  Pla- 
tonic Theology  of  Tidnus,  the  Latin  potfiy  of 
Politian  and  Pontanus, the  light  Halian  poetry 
of  the  same  Politian  and  Lorenzo  de  Me£a, 
the  Epic  romances  of  Paid  and  Boiarda  Of 
these  Paid  alone^  in  an  originii  shape,  is  stil 
read  in  Italy,  and  by  aome  lovers  of  that  li- 
terature in  other  countries,  and  the  Latin  pa- 
sts by  a  smaller  number.  If  we  look  on  ths 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  the  cata^pie  ic  mock 
shorter,  or  rather  does  not  cootato  a  ein^ 
book  except  Philip  de  Comincs^  that  encen 
bito  the  nsoal  studies  of  a  Uterary  nsan-"— P. 
332-3. 

From  the  cdnclusion  of  the  age  of 
Lorenzo  do  Medici  to  the  cominence- 
ment  of  that  of  his  son  Leo  the  Tenth, 
the  progress  of  improvement  seems  to 
haye  been  |^radual  though  unobtrusifS. 
The  establishment  of  the  famous  pros 
of  Aldus,  and  of  his  literary  society 
or  Neacademia,  the  publication  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Calepio,  still  the  most 
complete  polyglott  lezicoD  for  Euro- 
pean languages,  the  early  promise  of 
Melancthon,  the  efforts  made  in  Eng- 
land by  Grocyn,  Latimer,  Linacre^ 
Usher,  Colet,  and  Moore,  with  tbe  as- 
sistance of  Erasmus,to  raise  this  islaiid 
out  of  the  low  state  of  i^orance  into 
which  ^e  had  fallen  dunne  the  cM 
wars,  the  representation  of  tne  earliest 
modem  comedy,  the  Calandra  ci  Bih- 
biena,  at  Venice  in  1506,  and  of  its 
rival  theCalbboand  Mditrae  in  Spain, 
the  cultivation  of  the  pastoral  romance 
bjr  Sanazzaro,  who  produced  his  Aica^ 
dia  in  1502,  the  finished  ^egance  be- 
stowed on  the  Italian  prose  \^  Bembo* 
the  rapid  strides  in  learning  oowmad« 
b^  the  continental  nations  upon  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  all  these  things  tesiti- 
fy  the  gradually  increasing  strength 
of  the  Republic  of  letters,  at  the  bead 
of  which  now  stood  two  men,  well  de- 
serving such  pre-eminence,  ErBusmus 
and  BudsBUS. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Ten& 
commenced  in  1513.  His  patronage 
of  literature  is  too  well  known  to  hs 
long  dwelt  on,  yet,  during  his  Vth^ 
literature  was  fated  to  receive  the  se- 
verest check  which  it  had  yet  experi- 
enced. This  was  occasioned  by  the 
Reformation,  whose  dawn,  whue  U 
shed  light  upon  the  regionaof  thee- 
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ogy,  look^  IVowniogly  on  tlKwe  of 
irolkne  learning.  In  fiict,  the  all. 
mportant  controversy  then  at  issue  so 
horoughly  engrossed  the  minds  of 
nen  as  to  divert  them,  for  a  while, 
rom  other  studies.  The  quick  eye  of 
Srasmus  perceived  this,  and  casting 
[own  the  weapons  of  theological  strife, 
vhich  he  had  grasped  in  the  enthu- 
iasm  of  the  first  onset,  he  left  the  field, 
sxclaiminc,  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  an- 
piish — **  Ubicunque  regnat  Luther* 
inismus  ibi  literarum  est  interitusl 
Svaneelioos  istos,  cum,  multis  aiiis, 
urn,  hoc  nomine,  prcscipue  odi,  quod, 
yer  eoe,  ubiquo  languent,  fu^unt,  ja- 
^nt,  iotereunt,  bonse  literse,  sine  qui- 
Mis,  quid  est  hominum  vita  !"  Epist« 
ffvi.])ooocxL7i,  ▲.  B.  1S28.  It  was 
"eserved  for  Melancthon  to  show,  that 
he  greatest  skill  and  deepest  interest 
n  theological  discussion  are  by  no 
neans  intxNoapatible  with  the  pursuits 
>f  a  bene&ctor  and  cultivator  of  polite 
etters. 

**The  laws  of  Synchronism,"  says 
Sir.  Hallam,  **  bring  strange  partners 
ogether;  and  we  may  pass  at  once 
Tom  Luther  to  Ariosto.  The  Orlando 
Arioso  was  first  printed  at  Ferrara  in 
L516.  This  edition  contained  forty 
:ant06,  to  which  the  last  six  were  add- 
id  in  1532.  Many  stanzas,  chiefly  of 
urcumstance,  were  interpolated  by  the 
luthor  from  time  to  Uroe."— P.  420. 
Fhe  very  just  criticism  which  follows, 
br  the  whole  of  which  we  regret  that 
we  have  not  room,  concludes  thus  ^^ 

**  Many  faulti  of  language  in  Ariofto  are 
>b6erved  by  his  countrymen.  They  justly 
ilame,  aleo,  hit  nnobservancee  of  propriety, 
lie  hyperbolical  extravagance,  nie  barni 
netspbors,  hii  afiiscted  thoughtf .  These  are 
raActeotly  obvionato  a  reader  of  reflectine 
aste.  But  the  enchantoieot  of  his  pencfl 
-edeenia  every  Siting ;  and  hie  rapidity,  like 
hat  of  Homer,  leaves  us  little  time  to  cen- 
nire  before  we  are  hurried  forward  to  ad- 
nire.  The  Orlando  Furioeo,  as  a  great 
onj^le  poem,  has  been  very  rardy  surpassed 
D  the  living  records  of  poetry.  He  must 
field  to  three,  and  only  tkree,  of  his  prede- 
^esBors.  Ho  has  not  the  force,  simplicity, 
ind  truth  to  nature,  of  Homer,  the  exquisite 
dull  and  sustained  majesty  of  VirgU,  nor  te 
>riginality  and  boldness  of  Dante.  The 
noet  obvious  paiailel  is  Ovid,  whose  Meta- 
norpboees,  however,  are  far  excelled  by  the 
Driando  Furioso,  not  in  fertility  of  invention, 
M-  Tariety  of  innges  and  sentiments,  but  in 
mrity  of  taste,  in  grace  of  language,  and 
mrmony  of  versification.*^— P.  &6. 

The  cbivalric  lay  of  Ariosto  was 


published  almost  contemp(Nra»eouslr 
with  the  chivalric  romance  of  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  a  work  which,  in  its  day,  was 
almost  as  popular  as  the  Orlando,  but 
has  met  with  widely  different  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  posterior.  Saved  by 
the  curate  of  Cervantes  from  the  flames 
which  swallowed  up  so  many  of  his 
followers,  the  knight  was  spared,  only 
to  furnish  forth  a  prey  to  moths ;  and 
his  very  name  would  be  perhaps  for- 
ffotten,  had  it  not  been  enshrined  in 
tne  imperishable  sanctuary  of  Ia 
Mancha. 

The  period  between  1520  and  1660 
is  comprised  by  Mr.  Hallam/  in  his 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
chapters ;  the  fiflh  treating  of  ancient, 
the  sixth  of  theological  literature,  the  / 
seventh  of  the  literature  of  taste,  the 
eighth  of  speculative  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  the  ninth,  with  which  this 
volume  concludes,  of  scientific  and 
miscellaneous  literature.  In  each  of 
these  walks,  considerable  advances 
were  made,  not  merely  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  Europe.  The  works  of 
Sadolet  and  Bembo  attest  the  rank  to 
which  the  Italian  taste  for  classic  liter- 
ature had  now  attained ;  while,  upon 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  spread  of 
learning  was  ^[isured  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Budsus,  Scaliger,  Manutius^ 
Gesner,  Stephens,  and  Erasmus.  The 
disoouragement  which  classical  studies 
had  encountered  from  the  reformers, 
now  ceased  to  operate.  The  extent  of 
this  dificouragment,  and  the  merits  of 
the  great  man  by  whom  its  evil  conse- 
quences were  prevented,  are  thus  com- 
memorated by  our  author : — 

■* Men,*' says  he,  "who  interpreted. the 
Scripture  by  Uie  spirit,  could  not  think  hn- 
man  learning  of  much  value  in  religion ;  and 
they  were  as  little  likely  to  perceive  any 
other  advantage  it  could  possess.  There 
seemed,  indeed,  a  considerable  peril,  that 
through  the  aulhority  of  Cariostadt,  or  even 
of  Luther,  the  lessons  of  Crocus  and  Mose- 
lanus  would  be  totally  forgotten.  And  this 
would  very  probably  have  l>een  the  case,  if 
one  man,  Melancthon,  had  not  perceived  the 
necessity  of  preserving  human  leamin;^  as  a 
bulwark  to  theology  itself  against  the  wild 
waves  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  owing  to  him 
that  both  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  that  of  the  Aristo^lian  phi- 
losophy, were  maintained  in  Oermany.**— 
P.  465. 

The  field  of  theological  literature 
was»  during  this  period,  filled,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  by  those 
eager  and  enthusiastic  controversial^ 


Mi  Halka^B  Afc^*iLiiiii>t»  tie  I4krmr9  if  Stttfe. 

irtiw1io80i«kl  to  aM  or  to  ioipiin 
die  Church  of  Bome.  At  the  bead  of 
the  reformers  stand  Luther,  Melanc* 
thoDt  ZuiogUui»aiul  hissocceatorCaU 
Tin.  The  Boooan  bands  are  headed 
by  leaa  celebrated  leaders.  Vires,  Ca^ 
j^  Melohior,  Cano,  Soto,  and  Ca- 
tharln:— 

"  These  elder  champione  of  a  lonff  war." 
writes  Mr.  HalUm, "  especially  the  Romish, 
are  with  a  very  few  exceplions,  known  only 
by  their  names  and  Ihres.  These  are  they, 
and  many  more  there  were  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,at  whom, 
riMg  tfaeshdvea  of  an  ancient  hbrary,  we 
look  and  pass  by.  They  beloof^  no  more  to 
man,  bm  to  the  worm,  the  mioth,  and  the 
spider.  Their  dark  and  ribbed  backs,  their 
y^ow  leaves,  their  thousand  folio  pa^es,  do 
not  more  repel  us  than  the  unprofitableness 
of  their  substance.  Their  prolixity,  their 
barbarous  style,  the  perpetual  recurrence  in 
many  of  syllogistic  farms,  the  reliance,  by 
way  of  proof,  on  avthorities  that  have  beeii 
ahmred,  the  teasporary  and  partial  dispatee, 
which  can  neither  be  mtaresdag,  nor  always 
mteMigible,  at  present,  must  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  activity  of  the  most  industrious  scho- 
Imr.  Even  the  Coryphsi  of  the  Reforma- 
tion are  probably  more  quoted  thao  read, 
more  praised  than  appreciated.  Their  works, 
though  not  scarce,  are  volaminoos  and  ex- 
pensive ;  and  it  may  not  be  invidious  to  sur- 
mise, that  Luther  aiid  Mehnethon  serve  little 
oMief  purpooe,  at  least  in  En^nd,  than  to 
ghre  an  ooaaskmal  air  of  erudition  to  a  theo- 
Itfieal  paragraph,  or  to  supply  its  marjiia 
with  a  reference  that  few  readers  v  " 


— P.sia 


I  will  verify." 


While  theological  oontroTersy  was 
tiras  raffing,  philosophy  was  combat- 
ing, witn  some  success,  the  old  and 
much  abused  scholastic  discipline; 
and  it  fortiwately  happened,  that  her 
oause  was  advanoea  by  the  same 
agents  which  impeded  the  progress  of 
polite  literature ;  for  the  reformers  of 
the  Church  were  declared  enemies, 
not  only  of  the  then  prevalent  eccle- 
siastical abuses,  but  of  the  scholastic 
system,  which  had  been  so  lonff  re- 
vered by  their  upholders.  £ven 
Henry  v  ill.,  vain  as  he  wad  o[  his 
scholastic  proficiency,  and  of  the  title 
which  it  had  procured  him,  was  com- 
pelled,  when  he  renounced  the  spiritunl 
dominion  of  the  Pope,  to  sacrince  the 
idol  of  his  youth,  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Thtie  were  the  schools  at  once  assailed 
by  the  advancing  foroos  of  true  learn- 
ing  and  reformed  theology^.  **  They 
bi^*'  as  Mr.  Hailam  has  reiMrkM, 


«  noadvooatesaUe  eaougb  toaay  mnck 
in  their  fhvor ;  but  established  po«- 
eoininn,  and  that  innate  force  w&ick 
ancient  prejudices  retain,  evmi  m  a 
revolutionary  age,  especiallj  when 
united  with  civil  and  ecdesiaatical 
autheritf,  rendered  the  victory  of 
good  sense  and  real  philoeophj  verj 
stow." 

Ethical   writers  were  dminff  this 
period  scarce;  but  political  p»hi]os»- 

eiv  has  one  great  name  to  boast  ol^ 
icholasMacbiavel.  Thiac^ebratad 
maa  having  filled,  for  about  fiteoi 
years,  the  post  of  aecretafj  to  that 
Government  which  was  established  in 
Florence  during  the  interval  between 
the  expulnoQ  of  the  Medici  in  14M 
and  their  return  in  1513,  was  na^i- 
rally  involved  in  the  rHinof  the  party 
he  had  served,  and  even  underwent 
imprisonment  and  torture,  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  against  the  new  anthari. 
ties.  *«The  Piince"  was  wnttoi  in 
1513,  during  his  retirement  and  d» 
grace,  probably  with  a  view  of  reocan- 
inending  himself  to  Julian  de  Medici 
then  at  the  head  of  the  state  of 
Flcurenoe.  Mr.  Hailam  coododes  as 
follows  a  verv  able  critique  on  thk 
work,  and  the  «« Discourses  upon 
livy:"— 

«  The  absenee  of  afl  passion,  the  eoa* 
Imnal  reference  of  every  public  meaaare  Is 
a  distinct  end,  the  disregard  of  valgarasaa- 
ciations  with  namea  and  peraona,  mder 
htm  (Machiavel),  thoaj^h  too  cold  of  heart 
for  a  very  fgrenerous  reiuler,  a  sagadoiis  and 
osefnl  oKMiitor  for  anv  6ne  who  can-  employ 
the  necessary  methods  of  oorreotiDe  his  dto- 
orems.  He  formed  a  acbool  of  a^bdo  rea^ 
aoners  open  political  hiatoty,  wbich,  bocfaia 
Italy  and  France,  was  in  voflfae  for  two  ceii- 
tBriee ;  and  whatever  might  ba  its  emra, 
haa  hardly  been  anperaeded  for  thebecter,  bv 
the  loose  declamation  thataooe  dignify  with 
the  name  of  *  philosophical  pobtiea,*  and  m 
whiob  we  continually  6nd  a  more  flagitinaa 
and  undisguised  abandonment  (^  nsnt 
rules  for  the  sake  of  some  idol  of  a  gceenl 
principle,  than  can  be  impaled  to  *Tba 
Frince*  of  MachiaveL 

««Beeide8  these  two  woffca,  the « HialMy 
of  Florence*  is  enoogh  to  imnMstaliaa  w 
nmno of  Niohoka MachiaveL  Sddomhtf 
a  more  giant  stride  been  made  in  any  d^ 
partment  of  literature,  than  by  tela  jodiooaib 
clear,  andelogant  hiotoir ;  for  the  proeeditf 
hiatorical  worka,  whether  in  Italy  or  oat  tf 
it,  had  noolaima  to  the  praiae  of  dassieal 
oompooitiooa,  while  tfaia  has  lanked  amnag 
the  greatest  of  that  Older.    Bftaohiavel  w» 
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be  flnrt  who  i^fite  it  oneet  g^juM  tM  b- 
nlnooi  developemeiit  of  grett  erenti  in  thtit 
•MM  ftsd  ecmaeetMnc  Mch  aa  we  lAd  it 
beiff«t  bookof  kis  'Hitiory  of  Floretoei' 
That  view  of  tbf»  fiirmatioa  of  Eiropeiui  mh 
ietiesi  both  cnril  and  eccleaiaaticaL  on  tb& 
uma  of  the  Romaa  empire,  though  it  may 
eem  now  to  contain  oqIt  what  a  iiimiliar, 
•d  Beter  been  attemMaci  bdkrre,  and  ie  atfll^ 
N*  ita  eoooiaeneaa  and  tnith,  aa  good  aa  amv 
lMtoanbeiead.'*-P.664. 

The  commeocement  of  tli^  six- 
eenth  century  ifi  abo  distinguisliecl 
ij  tk^  introduction  of  a  new  and  cor- 
ecX  inode  of  studying  the  civil  law. 
rhis  code,  which  had  been  ever- 
irhelmed  ajnd  obscured  by  a  superla- 
aimbeit  multitude  of  gloesers,  so 
gnorant  of  classic  literature  as  fre^ 
[uently  to  be  incapable  of  reading 
iccurately  the  t^zt  on  which  they 
>rofe8sed  fo  comment,  and  so  nume- 
ous  that  it  became  ah  ordinary  prac- 
ice  to  count  instead  of  weighing  their 
luthorities^  #as  now  restor^  by 
indrew  Alciati  of  Milan.  ^  He 
aught,  from  1518  to  1550,  in  the  uni- 
^ersities  of  Avignon,  Milan,  Bourffea^ 
laris,  and  fiologna.  literature  oe- 
lame  with  him  the  hahdmaid  of  law ; 
he  historians  of  Rome,  her  anti- 
[uaries,  her  orators  and  poets,  were 
ailed  upon  to  eluoidMe  (Ae  ebsdletb 
rords  and  obscure  allusions  of  the 
^andects ;  to  which,  the  earlier  as  well 
us  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
ml  law,  this  method  of  classical  io- 
erprettttion  is  chiefly  applicable.*'— 
\  500.  Alciati  stood  not  alone  in 
cattering  the ,  flowers  of  polite  Uter»* 
lire  over  the  thorny  brakes  of  juris- 
NTudenoe:  an  Eminent  Spaniard, 
kntoDio  Afttistino^  may  be  ^hiced 
Imost  on  a  level  with  him. 

As  to  the  literature  of  taste,  tUe 
hief  feature  hi  its  histor]^,  during  tb^ 
eriod,  fe  the  increased  credit  whi^ 
aodem  languages  appear  to  A^ve 
cquired,  and  the  preference  now 
ivea  them  #ver  the  Latin,  wHch  had 
0 1  lOg  reigned  unrivalled  is  the  esti- 
lation  of  tke  literary  w^rki.  The 
ames  of  Benboy  AlaAamii,  Bucellai, 
"resstecH  mmI^  «tKm)  M,  Benrf, 
uxigk  not  so  great  as  these  of  other 
oets  who  flourished  during  ati  age 
as  fhvorable  to  the  reception  of 
talian  verse,  suffice,  at  aA  events,  tti 
istify  that  the  <«  sweet  Tuscan 
ttgue*'  was  now  appreciated  by  the 
aadiog  public.  Spam  boasts  df  Gaf- 
llassoi  Boscam  Meiidosil»  tind  Saa 


di  Hihidda.     Portugal  now  produced 
her  fifst  distinguisbed  poet,  Rebeyro: 
While   the   French   versifiers,  if  less 
celebrated.  Were  all  events  as  no* 
merous  as  those  of  any  other  Europeaa 
nation.      In   Germany,    Indeed,  the 
lyre,  chilled  out  of  tune  by  the  cold 
grasp  of  the  Meister-siagers,  had  not 
as  yet  found  an^  minstrel  capable  ef 
re-awakening  its  intrinfl^c    melody. 
An  honest  shoemaker  of  Nurembergi 
Hans  Sachs,  seems  to  have  had  the 
will,  if  not  the  power*     But  hift  poems^ 
which  eiceeaed   tea  tho08and«  are 
imread,  though  recommended  by  the 
praise  of  Wieland  and  Goetha  whe^ 
sensible  of  the  degeneracy  of  their 
countrymen   during  this  age,  were 
p^haps  anxious  to  exdt  the  only  one 
who  can  advance  a  claim  to  our  re* 
gard.    In  England,  Wyatt  and  the 
£arl  of  Surrey,  the  latter  the  intro- 
ducer of  blank  vers&  stand  first  arooof 
the  names  meinoraMe  for  their  ooo* 
nection.  during  this  period,  with  our 
domestic    literature.      The    nassiou 
whi<^  inspired  the  latter  is  wellknown 
to  all :  that  of  the  former  is  less  cele- 
brated.   Yet  the  reader  will  perhaps  ^ 
feel  disposed  lo  rank  Wyattabovehis 
noble  rival,  both  in  sincerity  and 
mfibi  if  Mt  fo  loyfllty,  vhen  he  Is  told, 
that  theoft-sung  Geraldine  wasachild 
of  thirteen  for  whom  Surrey's  flame 
kindled,  if  so  it  was,  some  years  after 
his  own  marriage,  whfle  the  ol^Jeot  of 
Wyatt*s  adoration  was  the  beautifiil, 
the  accomplished,  the  fascinating,  and 
not  less  ftsciasHng  because  ui&rtu. 
natc.    Queen   Anna    Boleyn*     The 
drama,  too,  constrtlcted  on  the  model 
of  the  Greeks  kad  Kolnans,  whs  now 
beginning  to  Sut)er8ede  those  rude 
•<  mysteries  "     and     •*  ittoralities  '^— 
Heaven  save  the  mark  I— which  had 
constituted  the  itihusement  of  less 
polished  times:  hi^d  the  reader  Will 
be  surprised,  probs^ly  pleased,  to  hear 
that  the  Eton  sehoknrs  were  Hs  Aiet 
performers  ia  this  eouatry.    Niohelaa 
Udi^,  head-master  of  Eton,  aad  well 
acquainted  wKii  tte  Komaa  dMdat 
produeedt  m  the  amuseroeBt  of  his 
pupils,  the  flrst  English  ooinedy  now 
extant,  under  the  title  of  <"  Ralph 
Roister  Foister,"  which  was  printed 
in  1&05,  b*Jt  probably  not  written  later 
Qianl540.   ^  It  M,"^Mr.  HaUam  lelb 
us,  «*notwfthiAandin^  itsuoccmthname 
apteyc^somement;  andtheearliee 
Uvd^  pittdre  df  London 
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Although  the  modern  languages  were 
thus  advancing  towards  their  proper 
rank,  the  study  o(  the  ancient  had  by 
fio  means  retrograded ;  and  could 
their  supremacy  hare  possibly  been 
mamtain^  it  would  have  been  so  by 
the  pens  of  Vida,  Sannazar,  and  Fros- 
eatorius. 

Europe  had  made,  during  this  pe- 
riod, much  progress  in  scientific  and 
miscellaneous  literature.  ,  Algebra, 
the  right  arm  of  the  philosopher,  was 
BOW  wielded  with  success  by  Cardan 
and  Tartaglia.  Copernicus,  in  1548, 
announced  to  the  world  his  solution  of 


tiie  mind  of  the  astronomer.  Eveiry 
earlT  anatomist  was  now  left  for  be- 
hina  by  Vesalius,  who  published  at 
Basle,  m  1543,  his  great  work  De 
Corporis  Humoni  Fabrica.  The  love 
of  science  seems  to  have  eni^aged  him 
and  his  fellow-students  in  strange 
scenes  of  adventure.  *«  Those  ser- 
▼ices,"  mju  Mr.  Hallam,  **  which  have 
since  been  thrown  on  the  refine  of 
mankind,  they  voluntarily  undertook ; 

« Entire  sfiectionioonieth  nicer  hende.' 


They  prowled  by  night  in  chanirf 
houses,  they  dug  up  the  dead  from  the 
grave,  and  climbed  the  gibbet,  in  fear 
and  sileoce,  to  steal  the  mouldering 
carcase  of  the  murderer.** — P.  642r- 
The  fete  of  Vesalius  himself  was  bi- 
mentable :— >*  Beins  absurdly  accused 
of  having  dissected  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man before  he  was  dcM,  he  escaped 
capital  punishment  at  the  instance  of 
the  Inquisition,  only  by  undertaking 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerundem,  durms 
which  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  died 
of  femino  in  one  of  the  Greek  islands.** 
—P.  648. 

With  the  year  1550,  Mr.  Hallam  con- 
eludes  the  first  volume  of  his  histoij. 
We  will  venture  to  saj,  that  in  no 
other  work  of  similar  dimeoaioQs,  has 
a  g^reater  quantity  of  useful  and  inter- 
esting information  been  popularly  and 
a^preeably  communicated.  Our  linuti 
will  not  permit  a  longer  notice  of  it; 
but  enough  has  probably  beea  said  to 
induce  the  reader  to  unite  with  us  in 
hailing  the  appearance  of  a  work,  the 
publication  or  which  is  itself  not  ua- 
wortby  of  commemoratioQ  in  the 
•*  History  of  Literature.** 


TEAHSULTIOIIS  TBXM  THB  OBSKK  AMTBOIlOaT. 
BT  WnXLOl  HIT. 


lligh  on  a  lofty  thicket 

which  soon  the  sun  perceives. 
Where  branch  with  branch  intwisting; 

A  couch  of  foliage  weaves. 
There  sat  a  happy  grasshopper 

Among  the  sunny  leaves. 


APOIJiONmAS. 
QifUfmt  WOT*  Mxpnt* — «.  r.  X. 

Aim  BIBI>-Gi.TCaiE  («iy%*»n). 

8. 
But,  ah !  that  simple  melody 

No  pleasure  ^ve  indeed 
To        I      e  bird  catcher. 

Who  stole  with  crafty  heed, 
t>pon  the  bloodleiBs  {rraaBhopper. 

And  trapped  her  m  a  reed. 


And  wh^  the  hlessed  creature 
Is  striking  both  her  wings 

Upm  her  dfsdal  bodyr-;* 
The  laughing  ibrest  rinn, 

And  the  sun  is  rieandng  glorkxisly 
Above  her  while  she  stngpi. 


But  dearly  does  he  me  it^— 

Most  impious  of  men. 
This  CritOt  the  Thessalian, 

Who  nev«r  throve  again ; 
In  that  he  threw  the  graahoppor* 

He  never  throve  agaiiL 


And  up  and  down  he  wanders, 
like  one  bewilder  sore ; 

Now  all  his  snares  are  useless, 
Which  ne'er  betid  befbrer- 

For  not  a  bird  comes  near  themt 
Nor  shall  it-^vermore. 


TraiakaitnufTom  ike  Greek  Anikolcgy.  623 

TULIAjr  THB  ■OTPTUH. 
IftipTll  BAiy<^«  /icy«X<i(cr«u— «•  r.  X* 
TOIUBT. 

L 

Mary  herself  too  imich  doth  aggrandize ; 

Therefore  arise. 
Oh !  goddess  Justice,  and  her  yauntiog  soom, 

Not  to  be  boroe, 
Ayenger-^and  be  thy  queenly  power  displayed 
In  punishing— no,  not  with  death,— the  maid. 

2. 
No,  not  with  death<— but  rather  let  her  be 

Long  spared  to  see 
Her  raven-locks  age^lyed  in  sober  grey, 

Mid  the  decay 
Of  her  smooth  skin— all  wrinkles  ;*— thus  may  years 

Avenge  my  tears, 
And  her  bright  charms,  the  source  of  all  her  pride,  ' 

For  her  pride^i  sins  a  punishment  provide. 

in. 

MASUmrS  THB  SOROUAST. 

A<6p'  rSu—K.  r.  X. 
LOVft  OBOVS.t 

Way-fering  man,  beneath  tbis  foHage  rest 

Thy  weaiy  limbs,  by  wandering  far  opprest : 

Here  where  this  platane-grove  by  rills  is  fed    . 

From  founts  self-4Qowing,  and  by  conduits  led : 

Here  where  a  spring  of  purple  beds  discloses 

The  glistening  violets,  and  cups  of  roses : 

Here  whore  the  thick-tressed  ivy  overspreads 

The  dew-gemmed  mendows,  with  its  flaccid  threads : 

Where^  by  the  flower-fringed  banks,  that  stream  so  Mt 

Kisses  the  fbet  of  trees  self*planted  there. 

This  is  Love  Orove— how  justly  named  a  place, 

Haunted  by  every  Love,  and  every  Chnoe. 

IV. 

UAKUxm  TBS  mmauAMT. 

Miyr^  Kiwpiv  fXovaiy  Epoif.— ic.  r.  X* 
ON  ▲  BATH  CACJU»  aiFID.t 
1.  i' 

Cythera's  son 
Erofl,  here  bathed  his  mother  dear— 

That  lovely  one. 
While  his  torch  warmed  the  water  clear. 
And  left  its  spicy  odors  heve. 


A  psrody  of  the  imprecation  of  CbiyBea.    VitU  Homer,  Iliad,  t  42. 

t  Eptgnim  ni.  and  !▼.— There  are  two  other  epigrams  by  Marianua:  one  on  'LoveGroT^' 
and  one  *  On  a  Bath  called  Cupid/  translations  of  which  are  aomewbere  in  Mags.  Tbese^ 
with  the  three  here  given,  conadtute  die  whole  of  hie  epigrams,  ghren  by  Jaooba. 


Ambrosial  d«w 
And  iDoeoae  from  her  body  stre^fpUig 

This  bath  imbue; 
And  mingle  with  the  water  gleaming 
With  Love's  pure  light  and  flragrance  teeming. 

a 

Hereasbdpre 
Lore's  rosy  lUmoaphefe  still  wavlngr 

Floats  evermore, 
As  if  Cvthen— all  eQslaTiD|f» 
Her  golden  body  still  were  Uving. 

¥. 
UAMUMW  fHB    SGBOLUST* 
lUl  m  rt^9  IwrM.— «.r«JL 


Where  t^up^  elastic  bow?    Where  now  the  dartp 
Wherewith  full  oft  thou  piercest  human  heaits  I 
Where  thy  much-paining  torch  1    Thy  wings  outmrapidT 
Why  in  thy  hands  three  wreaUis?    ffhf  wreathed  Ihf  >pead  1 


No  vulgar  Venus— earthy,  of  the  earth, 

And  no  material  raptures  gave  me  birth. 

In  the  pure  hearts  of  those  ^whose  being^  aim 

Is  heavenly  lore,  I  Ik  that  torch's  flame 

Which  lights  them  te  the  Heaven  from  whence  I  came; 

Four  woven  wreaths  of  virtues  Ibur*  I  bear. 

Wisdom's  the  chief  qf  all  abound  my  boowa  I  ^ 


VI. 
fALLAMAB  OF  ALRZAimBIiu 

voaTuiQi  c4Jgywwf> 
WhaaaVff  wyreasen  would  assay  to  aaaa 
The  startling  change  in  the  life  of  nsaiir-^ 
That  fidthless  stream,  l»  wbose  iseeostant  ioe< 
Fortune  oomoiits  us  in  her  wayward  moodr-* 
How  she  speeds  onward  lo  her  galdrn  shore 
The  poor— and  sinks  the  weahhy  with  his  stoiey*^ 
Groping  unaided  through  thp  mazy  plain 
I  loathe  that^mysiery— the  life  of  man. 
How  shall  my  reason  efer  a^wt  her  strife 
With  Fortune's  doings  i^  ihe  ways  qf  life,— 
Who^  as  she  tampers  with  man'b  hopes  and  feais^ 
But  all  too  like  a  eoortaaan  appeats^f 

vn. 


I. 

'^Oh !  how  brief  this  world's  pleasure/* 
Sated  mortals  cry  repining* 


! -  ;m  . 


1M7.]  Transkaionsjrom  tke  Greek  AnMtcgjf.  6S5 

^Time,  an  unenduriDg  treasure  I" 
Mouro  thej  at  theireaae  rtelining. 

2l 
Tnme  is  fljinc,  wretched  iBortal8» 

P^Ded  or  ptBa8ured,--time  is  flyings 
Death  is  louring  Q»«r  our  portals, 

Warning  us  to  think  of  dying. 

vm. 

JULIAN  THE  SOTPTIAH. 

KXiufis  ItiiyviK*—- ^  n  X. 

XFITAPK* 

Sirmnger,  John  the  illustriousr— 
Dead.  Mortal,  rather  say  : 

Str.  The  kinsman  of-  a  queen — 
Dmd.  Amortaltoo: 

Sir.  Of  Amistaaias' bouse  the  flower  and  stay: 

Dead.  Allmortal^ 

Str.  And  wboseUfe  was  just  and  true— 

Dpoi.  Ay— the  good  done  survives  our  mortal  breath, 
Virtue  is  mightier  than  fiite  and  death. 

a. 

APOLLOHIDAS. 

put. 

I  am  the  rustic^s  eod ;  why  pour  to  me 

From  gold,  the  wines  of  distant  Italy! 

Mv  rouKh-hewn  altar  needs  not  that  ye  smite 

The  buii's  round  brawny  neck  for  my  delight-- 

Fan,  th^  rude- imaged,  lamb-fed  mountaineer,  ^ 

Deems  homely  wines,  in  homely  cups,  good  cheer* 


AP^MCiiOllIBAS. 

Ka\  Wrr  ih  wf^v^  l^oij-^,  r.  X, 

<m  THB  DEATH  OF  ABI8T0IIS1IBS. 

1. 

And  shall  the  vesselhenceforth  fear  not  thee! 

Declare,  ^thou  sea. 
Declare  it  now,  since  we  are  doomed  to  weep 

By  thee,  thou  deep ; 
Even  in  the  halcyon's  days,  when  not  a  breeae 
Flutters  its  wingiets  ob  the  waveless  i 

2. 
The  halcyons !-— for  whom  old  Ocean's  1 

In  breathless  rest 
Heaves  not« — as  If  he  deemed  bis  own  secure^ 

And  Earth's  less  sure. 
To  nurse  his  darlings  in  their  brooding  throes^ 

MidsiK^  repose. 
Why  didst  thou  swallow,  in  thy  cavems  daA 
Our  Aristomeoes  ia  that  goodly  bark ! 
54* 


ALOO  ABD  HIS  QZ. 

,His  age4  ex,  worn  out  bj  tpilaoine  dara, 
Aleb  iubjects  nol  to  tliesUugbterJmife : 
But  grateful  (br  bi^  beastVi  oooe  umlui  liA^ 

Has  sent  bim  to  tbe  ricbeal  field  to  grazes 
Wbere  be  may  low  and  eat«  and  eat  and  kw. 
Free  from  tbe  cares  and  labois  of  tbe  pkmgh* 


APOLLOMIDAS. 

Hy  KAOAPH  (N«/i^cy^)— «.r.Xt 
oil  ▲  VOUKTAIM  OALLBP  VOI  rVBI. 

|. 

Tbe  FCBErrfie  aympbs,  you  fondly  m^  tbe 
^lliae  tp^Mtiofuisb  as  tbe  mnm  tm ; 


Tbe  PURE  I  was.  until  a  robb 
The  bbyd  ef  Meufwn  do  ay  marge  to  spBL 

a. 

My  sacred  waters  laved  tbe  baud  aoeiirstv 
Shuddered  and  sbran)u— and  ne'er  as  beretoisre 

8ball  gurgle  sweetly  to  tne  traveller's  tbirst ; 
Dried  DOW  my  smiroe— and  I'm  the  PUR£  ne  moiet 

xni* 

IIUIB^'US  MJBCIUf* 

^  A  Tnmrjjus  «ff  ai^o  bt  r^. 

LPM^^m  plftced^-rfMp  vii^ytoiy OYemef- 
Waytannff  man,  if  thou  sbould^st  long  to  take 
A  purple  cluster  for  tby  ftomacb's  sake, 
Eat— I  begrudge  tbee  not ;  but  if  so  much 
As  one  small  grape  #idi  iMmiJk  band  tbou  touch* 
Down  on  Uiy  a|uill  ie^ipaa^  witb  might  and  uahi 
This  knotty  dub— HwUl  make  tbee  reel  again. 


1. 

This  temple  rismc  from  tbe  roclcy  deep 
Amid  the  swdltngs  of  thy  parent  sea^— 

Whose  waves  forever  round  its  basement  orMik 
eythm^-I^tiumuspr^  bijlltfor  JlSi^ 

ft 
OMp,  with  Jei^  «iM  clasp  iheet  ev^  hf^ 
Vhatopsps  Ins  asure  waws^  pleaseiK  #ffl 
And  tbou  wilt  look,  mat  ^NstiesB  of  the  seaiL 


i 


TJJJUAMAM  OP  JOMJLMMimyL, 

^fw«^fl  r«f  |f^^i|r,»— fr.  r.  A« 

Borne  4«saipo  mzod  U^  brid/BJ^^ 
And  made  a  throng  of  happy  heartM  his  slaves; 

Sioce  five-and-twentj  at  thaf  inarriage  died, 
One  single  marriage  filled  so  many  graves ! 

% 
A  bridal  room— one  charnel-house  of  wo ! 

Pentheusi  PtathesHsa,  bridejproom,  brid^- 
,  Be  these  your  namesyr-roa^ies^rPM^gt^re  to  flow: 
UU&ted  spousals ! — where  so  many  died. 

KiBfum  ifini^rlr  rcfMr  Hi^\  iu  r*  \» 
THR  nrr  amd  the  vuijc. 

Ivy^witb  sidelong,  stealthy,  creeping  pace, 
Thou  chokeet  Bacchus^  child,  the  differed  vine : 

Vain  suicide !  since  Af  the  feast  must  grace, 
Befofe  thf  chaplets  round  our  brows  we  twine. 

?V|I. 

psiumrs. 

Tdr  fr^v  B^^^r.— ft.  T,  X. 

▲  FAITHFUL  DISCm.1. 

The  winged  Mercury,  the  god 

Of  all  light.finser*d  thfeies,  sir. 
The  king  m  rural  Arcady^ 

Benown*d  for  lifting  beeves,  sir, 
This  mighty  power,  whose  presence  graced 

Our  famous  school  g>'mnBstic 
Was  stolen  \^  Auiu^rCMnping  iiift^ 

A  tripk  giM  iwpcbglnftip : 
Who,  ^  he  bftw  \m  Ifod  *wiy» 

Thus  said  and  raM  m  fiMrtei^ 
Full  mmntf  m  fuipU  has  become 

Mortf&mout  dban  kii  moal^.f 

muprus. 

K#^  he  f  ityv9.—- c*  r.  X* 

The  goat-hefd  PhilpRenides  for  tlMe^ 

O  Pten»  catved  rudely  frim  a  baicbtn  tree  m 


•  This  epigram,  aocording  to  the  ooimneiilalora,  oomneoioratet  the  fiits  of  a  mar- 
a^tialfosl.    Th>sipiiol<^<Jtha|wi»waaifcsMilhiiinit»>  Wifftdfid.    fijuh,' 


f  #iXX^  iMtfTM  wfurfm  Mmntkm-^  prof Olbial 


696  TransttUhns  frxm  the  Gtuk  Amdiotoa.  -^^Jf 

This  image — trough  with  bark — and  near  it  built 

This  altar,  whereupon  the  blood  he  spilt 

Of  a  grev,  wanton  goat,  and  drench*d  the  rock 

With  milk  untasted  by  his  infant  floclc. 

Pan— may  his  Icids  have  twins,  and  never  bleed 

Beeeath  the  wolfs  rough  teeth,  for  this  good  deed. 

XDC. 

rHiLip?ns. 

Xcf^  9tk  n«f2r  9V  y^  iil  iiifOfUM* — «•  r.  X. 

HTHH  TO  VEHUS. 

1. 

Hail  to  thee,  goddess  divine. 

Goddess  in  Paphob  adored ! 
Power  everlastine  i»  thine — 

Ever  by  uiortab  in^ored. 

-i. 

Deathless  the  beauty  that  spreads 

Round  thee  the  gloam  of  its  fire  ; 
Bright  is  the  glory  that  sheds    • 

O'er  thee  the  glow  of  desire. 

8. 

All  that  is  loviily  and  fair. 

Either  on  eartb  or  above. 
Ever  thy  power  will  declare, 

Beautiful  parent  of  love.* 

XX. 

ASCLSrUDSS. 

1&  vcfiffwv. — <•  r.  X. 

XriTAPH. 

I. 

Oh  I  passer-by,  give  heed. 
If  that  thy  heart  can  feel,  while  I  disckseb 
In  a  few  simple  words,  poor  Botrys*  woes- 
Woes,  pitiful  indeed ! 

2. 

His  son  is  now  no  more — 
The  learned,  the  wise,  the  eloouent  of  tongQe» 
The  old  man's  pride,  cut  off,  alas  I  so  young, 

And  he  himself  fbursoofe  { 

8. 

Alas!  for fttm bereft—  , 

The  grey-bair'd  (athor:  and, alas!  fbrtheOr 
Botrys*  dear  son :  how  many,  many  be 

The  joys  which  thou  bastleft  t  . 

NicB»  Jostiuiry,  1887. 


♦  ThsoriffinslofthsMUnMisMMTkable  m  Ixbgtheonlyi 
xaags  of.GrBak  poeti7,of  namixed  pentMMtert  t  to  say  thj 
BMSSOis  of  Um  crifinUfaM  beea  atlMDptsd  in  Ihw  T 


IW.] 


Medical  Aiirmiiimren  and  tdkur  ParockuEh^ 


TouB  reply,  my  de^  fiusebius.  ^ 
not  at  all  surpriaed  me.  You  teU  me 
that  my  account  of  p^rochia)  matters 
first  made  you  laugh  very  heartily,  aqd 
then  made  you  very  sfid :  aud  had  you 

'been  curate  of 1  what  effect  wouM 

the  iocideots  thefnaelyes  have  h&4  up- 
oa  yoM?  precisely  the  same  as  tqe 
iiarratioO|— ezceptmg  that  t]b^  aoeue 
of  your  unmoderale  mirtht  if  pol  of 
your  ^rrow,  would  bftve  beeu  one  pot 
quite  ao  safe  as  that  plnaed  libr^, 
whe^e^  though  it  be  fill)  of  informs, 
tioa,  taeii9  are  op  inf^rm^ra,  an4  tnm 
which  you  date  you)r  letter.  An4  I 
doubt  if  you  ivQuld  nqt  have  h^d  more 
refJ  Qccaision  for  your  fmbeequent  aa4- 
neas.  I  aiq  aware  t^at  to  ipa|iy,  the 
parochial  p^mprabil^t  pigbt  ^poar 
overcharged  or  fj»gnefl-r-but  it  ^  not 
sa  I  bav^  ^teo  befivd  you  say,  that 
Truth  he^ta  notion  lOl  |he  world  oyer 
^and  you  are  right.  More  extraor- 
dinary thipgs  happen,  tlian  im^gina- 
tioo  can  iveU  copp^ive,  aojd  happen 
every  day  t|oa»  in  all  cities^  in  ^U  yil- 
lagea^  and  in  mo^  familiea;  but  tbey 
often  are  the  reaulta  pf  prpgreanve 
action,  and  intenpizpd  witn  everyday 
proceeding!^  and  w^  m^  therefore 
coUected  at  eppet  apd  tq  tl^  iixupe- 
diate  point  pf  tneir  oddity,  or  qf  their 
patboi.  The  npveliat,  the  tragedian, 
and  the  comedian^  by  the  mare  power 
3f  aeparatioo  and  ominion,  of  all  tb^i 
loea  f^  bear  upop  the  clMef  incidept 
\p  be  eiiforce4f  expite  |p  ua  most  wop- 
leriul  ^motion;  but  only  ao  long  af 
ik€j  kfiep  within  the  boupda  of  pature. 


lie  stock  fpr  alfwriter^ :  but,  piy  depr 
Buseblus,  I  believe  ifie  iipsolute  iny£;p- 
ion  of  tbepi  tp  be  very  rare.  And 
lere,  I  muat  obaarve,  t)^  a  gr^  pi^ 
>f  mankind  suffer  things  to  p^aa  be- 
ore  tjiejr  very  flye%  witfun^t  ^b^ir 
leeioj^  tbem,  in  tpeir  pxact  and  trpe 
ffB^nng.  Bow  many  even  educftted 
leraoos  do  ypp  not  daily  piee^  with, 
vho  are  totally  deQcient  in  any  per- 
teptioQ  of  wit|  or  eyep  pf  thp  ipore 
iroad  ridicplous !  I  kpow  one  wpole 
aroily,  copi^isting  of  many  indiyid^aU 
;>  whom,  on  my  Srst  acquaioPmce,  I 
piimiiBd  very  (Msadyaplagegyaly  »frQPR 


tlipir  utt^  npaopnoeptiqn  of  my  mepp- 
ingf  wb^P  I  iVoke  fiaiQ^ioualy,  pp4  fli 
oKtMrdtm.  It  mpst  p^  very  brQa4 
^rce^  ipdeed.  thpt  must  iPQV|^  ^ny  gi  vep 
ma^.  Think  but  for  p  mcment  if  the 
ppumiperiea  ap4  abaurditiea  that  fiu^h 
ticiapi  will  invest  with  aeriousnesa.    I 


be  ps)fp4,  wherever  I  rhM^P  tkp  m^ 
aenipp.  Then  the  malter  of  ^ct  wiV 
•V13  \\.  Many  yeaij  imI!o  I  was  p| 
,.ilan  pn  ChristfMui  mji  while  th# 
servicp  was  ffomg  op  within  tbft 
puopap,  ip)pfie4iatply  before  it  on  tlM 
outside,  was  a  common  itinerftnt  FuacA 
Ttfit-^qw^  in  whic^  vpa  enpctpdL 
nitation  (rf'tbe  cboiee  of  Her9ule& 
le  V9u%  Mpp'a  Temptatkm  and 
Choipe,  Be  was  between  tte  devA 
(as  coipmpoly  niprpappte4)  and  thp 
SpvKHir.  fU4  tpp  apppf(^  p  xmt 
cu|e,  an4  a  blaaph^y.  pa  the  aypf 
ef  cwpipop  fpc^otatofSf  tpe  anUiorui^ 
Wopl4  np^  paire  perpuMed  |4ie  exhibir 
t|cip.  lonqewptpMap^ptympf 
on  p  little  bridfp  loiaar  fH*  ¥arp'f 
Ptopia,  wall^mf  backwpjr4a  and  f^r 

wardsi  intrc^aung  tbe  pa^iacrq  by  tp 
iakii  the  a4va:itaj;e  of  praying  to  hif 
most  exc>2llent  ^dy,  whom  be  en^ 
hJbited  in  ^JB  liitln  portable  cbppel^ 
>thich  he  had  set  up,  He  bad  little 
$uoces»^he  becaine  irritatod — uhooAf. 
his  fiM  at  "  Our  lady/'  calling  hei  by 
stll  sons  of  abufiive  aames,  whicbg 
though  soKiie  may  have  fancied  ^ut^dr 
od  very  well  in  Italian,  will  w^  bear 
translation,  aod  ^lairmed  the  door  ip 
her  face ;  many  passed^ngbody  la^gbr 
ed,  aij'l  nobody  s(iemed  eboclted,  Dji 
]^oy  ever,  Eusebiug,  look  tnio  ibe  bookf 
describing  the  virtn6a  oi  particu^i^ 
saints,  pretty  comn^on  in  aU  JtaLi«p 
viliageat — particularly  of  the  loqai 
jUadonnaB— with  full  and  jtanlcular 
accoum§  of  the  cures  for  which  ihey 
art;  ct  •  lebr aied  I  The  world  I  y  w  ise  0  u- 
ihority  that  allows  and  promotet;  Iheir 
disseminaiiorii  knows  very  well  ihR  tx* 
tent  of  all  that  i&  absurdg  that  ym  will 
be  talcen  fw  aober  aenoua  ^niwe,  aoA 
that  the  facuHF  ^f^  pocpeptioP  of  ^ 
ri4icutqu%  k  iu  jjn^  oKm  wbiah  4Mf 
have  to  fear.  What  in  &ct  aie  thena 
inniimmMiffwinttiriit  thoold  HimJifi 


MMieaJ  Anendance^  and  tdher  PturockUUs. 


[May, 


deitiei^  moontain  ofinphs,  and  water 
njmphai  and  Pan,  aoa  all  the  mon- 
atrous  progeDj that  poaaeasedthe land 
in  Heathen-timesiiiew.breeched,  petti- 
ooated,  and  calendered,  and  impiously 
aet  up  by  their  priesthood,  in  partner- 
ship as  ft  were,  with  the  one,  tne  only 
Mediator?  Onoe  travelling  frmn 
Naples  to  Rome  by  vetturino,  as  it 
was  somewhat  late,  and  the  road  had 
a  bad  reputation  on  account  of  fre^ 
quent  robberies,  I  urged  the  driver  to 
make  more  speed,  ''Pense  niente," 
nid  he,  shaking  his  finger,  and  imme- 
diately handed  me  a  paper,  which,  on 
opening,  I  found  to  be  a  receipt  in 
mrm  of  a  payment  to  a  certain  con- 
vent, and,  in  consequence,  a  regular 
insurance  from  all  evils  that  beset 
travellers.  There  were  portraits  of 
saints,  and  on  each  nde  of  the  re- 
eeipt,  prints  representing  the  different 
statrs  of  purgatory,  and  the  souls  re- 
leased by  the  contribution  of  the  piuus. 
The  paper  further  stated,  that  tne  in- 
iorea,  even  though  under  the  knife  of 
the  assassin,  would  be  nevertheless 
safe.  Inasmuch  as  the  souls  released 
ftom  purgatory,  would  pray  to  all  the 
saints  in  Heaven  fbr  a  rescue.  No 
one  laughed  at  this — but  when  I  stated 
that  /  was  not  insured,  and  that  I 
tlioufrht  it  safest  fer  me  to  pay  him 
my  mre,  and  called  witnesses  to  the 
payment,  I  did  see  a  mouth  curl  into 
a  smile,— t)ut  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  was  not  In  contempt  of  my  in- 
credulity. 

Here  am  I,  in  the  midst  of  my 
travels^  Eusebius.  when,  according  to 
tiie  modem  public  determination  to 
•aforoe  strict  residence,  I  ought  to  be 
in  my  own  parish,  and  there  r  wiH  be 
in  a  few  minutes.  Yet  I  must  com- 
pliment Lord  Brouaham  a  moment 
npon  his  very  liberal  view  of  clerical 
imprisonment,  to  be  found  in  his  bill. 
It  did  occur  to  me  at  the  time  he 
brought  it  forward,  that  as  he  was  then 
keeper  of  the  King's  consdencer  an- 
other bill  should  have  been  brought 
to^  enfhreinjp,  with  precisdy  the  same 
strictness,  the  Chancellor^  adjunction 
to  his  Majesty's  side,  to  ensure  more 
perpetual  political  **  ear-whi^gery,** 
and  inviting  as  informers  and  inspec- 
tors of  the  Siamese  adhesion,  every 
attendant  and  domestic  of  the  palaces, 
firom  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber, 
to  the  lacqueys  and  runners.  If  any- 
thing could  have  inducted  a  pity  for 
the  poor  good  King  William  the 
Voorth,  in  the  hearts  of  bis  refircMStory 


and  radical  subjects,  it  would  ban 
been  that  lamentable  predicameot- 
and  with  such  an  antipathy  exiAiog! 
And  how  would  Lord  Broumm  iuTe 
relihhed  the  position  to  wbicD  he  would 
have  brought  the  clergy  ?   But  the  at* 
tempt  to  make  not  only  our  parishioQ' 
ers,  but  the  very  servints  in  our  boasoii 
spies  and  evidences  as  to  how  maor 
successive  nights  in  the  year  our  heaa 
have  rested  on  the  parochial  pillow, 
could  only  have  ariaeo  from  a  miod 
atrociously  gifted  with  liberality.  TbQ 
Whigs  hate  the  cler^,  that  is  the 
truth  of  the  matter;  they  thiok  they 
owe  us  a  spite ;  and  if  they  are  them. 
selves  at  all  deficient  iD  that  artid^r 
their  friends,  the  DisseDtera,  will  rea> 
dily  subscribe  for  prompt  ptymeat 
Since  I  have  heard,  my  dear  Euaebiu^ 
of  your  intention  to  become  a  iwideot 
curate,  I  have  much  wondered  vhit 
would  have  been  your  answer  to  Mr. 
Lister's  notable  letter  of  Requeit8,e§. 
pecially  that  request  touchiog  thenot 
troubling  him  in  reply  with  any  nat- 
ter not  relating  to  th6  registry  quer» 
You  would,  if  1  mistake  not.  haw  told 
him  he  was  a  very  impertinenl  feuoti 
and  so  were  those  who  put  him  m  hs 
office,  to  lo^ure  you,  and  forward  W 
insolent  requests,  one  of  which  is,  that 
you  act  as  his  pettifofl[ging  attorney 
to  dun  your  churchwardens  for  seieo- 
teen  shillings;  and  having  givoihiB 
honestly  a  piece  of  your  mind,  ha  »• 
quesU  would  have  been  in  the  fire  ma 
moment,  though  we  are  requested  w 
keep  them,  as  the  foUowing  eitnja 
will  show:— "I  must  also  poiot  (tf 
to  vou,  that  inasmuch  as  it  canna  » 
calculated  at  what  period  the  regww- 
books  and  forms  herewith  seot »  7^ 
will  be  filled,  it  is  necessary  ri»t  J* 
should  give  timely  notice  (tha^ »  » 
sav,  three  months  heforehand),  ^T 
letter  addressed  to  me,  when  a  fiirW 
supply  will  be  required.  I  ^^ 
you  to  keep  this  letter  with  *e  <«• 
gister-books,  in  order  that  H «*/" 
consigned  with  them  to  the  offioa^ 
minister  by  whom  you  may  oe  »w^ 

Every  man  thinks  every  man  m^ 
tal  but  himself,  they  say ;  w  it  m^  f^ 
coniecture,  with  Mr.  Lister.  Hem- 
tends  tosur/iveall  the  present  p^ 
ration  of  the  clergy,  and  °^fT^ 
communication  with  their  succwj^ 
Perhaps  he  has  an  eye  to  fomnechiu^^ 

dangers, and,  like  the  prude^V""^ 
ance-offices,  will  not  rislc  «poo Jg 
liva  of  the  clergy;  or,  psHiaps,  wip» 
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more  modest  views  of  his  own  vitality, 

he  looks  to  another  kind  of  succesnon, 

and  that  his  requests,  and  the  parish 

registers,    and  the   parish  churches 

too,  are  to  be  handed  over   to  his 

iriends  the  Dissenters.     Now,  Euse- 

1)iu8,  you  will  have«  when  one  of  us 

honored  clergy,  to  be  the  servant  to 

the  superintendent-registrar  of  your  authorizes  two  contradictory  thini 

district,  resident,  perhaps,  ten  miles   First,  that  people  may  be  coupled  to- 

ih>m  you,  to  whom  everj  three  months   gether  without  G(m1's  word  at  all,  «ind 

you  are  to  deliver  certified  copies  of  their  matrimony  be  lawful ;  and,  ae- 

the  entries  in  the  register-books.    Off  condly,  that  you  should  be  required 


You  will  certainly,  Eusebius,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  be  taken  up  as  an 
incendiary.  Words  burnt  Bristol  -,  and, 
my  dear  uiend,  yours  are  occasionally 
the  **  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  woriu 
that  bjum."  You  never  will  minoe 
matters  even  with  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment  that  blows  hot  and  cold — that 


you  must  trudge  every  quarter  your 
ten  miles  with  your  copies,  under  pe- 
nalty of  being  found  guilty  of  misde- 
ineanor,  and  appear  before  the  Grand 


solemnly  to  declare,  at  the  altar,  that 
all  such  marriages  are  **  unlawful"^- 
that  is,  you  are  bound  to  declare  that 
to  be  unlawful  which  the  same  act  that 


Lama,  the  deputy-registrar,  who  will  so  binds  you  (for  you  have  no  other 
say,  when  he  is  at  leisure  to  attend  to  form  given)  makes  lawful.  My  dear 
vou,  ^  Stand,  and  deliver!**  My  dear  friend,  you  have  too  strange  and  too 
niend,  pause  a  moment — you  will  free  a  spirit  for  tliese  things.  I  fear 
surely  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  you,  with  many  of  us,  will  be  open  to 
and  all  your  parishioners  do  not  know  the  malice  of  the  base  and  mean  mind- 
that  the  pillory  is  done  away  with,  and  ed,  who  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
will,  if  they  owe  vou  a  spite  for  laugh-  of  all  our  slips,  inadvertencies,  and 
ing,  think  themselves  entitled  to  throw  omissions ;  those  who,  with  the  plea  of 
rotten  eggs  at  you,  in  anticipation  of  conscience  for  urging  all  these  cluin^es, 
the  sentence  of  the  court  In  the  first  will  have  no  respect  for  yours  or  mme. 
place,  you  will  never  know  the  quar-  I  should  say  that  the  depiuy-registrars 
ter-day ;  in  the  next  place,  if  told,  you  are  not,  in  respect  of  marriage,  treated 
would  receive  the  intimation  as  an  in-  much  better  tnan  the  clergy,  for  the^ 
dignitjr ;  and  should  you  find  yourself  are  bound  to  make  and  attest  as  a  civil 
by  accident  or  mistake  before  the  great  contract,  merely  that  which  their  con^ 
deputy-registrar,  you  would   so   be-   sciences  tell  them  should  be  a  religious 


think  you  of  **  my  Lord  Marquis  of 
Carabas"  and  Puss  in  Boots,  or  some 
other  nursery  or  whimsical  tale,  that 
jou  would  laugh  in  his  face,  and  fling 


contract,  unless  it  be  intended  by  this 
very  clause  in  the  marriage  Act  to  give 
a  monopoly  of  the  office  to  Dissenters. 
Now,  Eusebius,  you  will  have  to  ask 


your  copy  to  the  winds— and  would  very  impertinent  questions  yourself. 


that  be  safe  1  Have  they  not  now-a^ 
days,  contiguous  parochial  bastiles; 
and  where  would  you  be  1  And  if  there 
but  for  a  visit,  how  would  you  pity  the 
poor   inmates  that  must  not  have  a 


which  I  am  confident  you  pever  can 
do;  for  every  woman  that  presents 
herself  at  the  altar  to  be  married  must 
be  asked  her  age,  which  all  do  not 
like  to  tell,  and  you  must  (a  very  odd 


window  that  looks  out  upon  the  bless-  thing  indeed)  tell,  I  know  not  how 

ed  green  fields,  nor  their  own  crony  you  are  to  learn  it,  ^her  candittotif** 

friends  tg  look  in  upon  themi    And  not  meaning  her  rank  or  profession, 

would  not  you  tell  them  all,  that  it  is  a  which  forms  the  next  item  you  are  to 

sin  and  a  shame  to  separate  man  and  put  down  for  the  information  of  the 

wife — ^for  they  were   married   upon  Deputy  Registrar.    I  am  sure  I  cannot 

Christian  terms,  ^  that  no  man  should  tell  what  any  lady's  or  others'  condi- 

put  asunder  those  whom  God  hath  tion  may  be,  nor  am  I  very  curious 

Joined  together  1"     You  would  point  to  know  what  has  been  her  pn^Msian 

oat  that  our  present  marriage  service  previous  to  marriage ;  but  suppose  all 

says  truly,  ** Tor  be  ye  well  assured,  this  settled  somehow  or  other,  with  or 

that  so  many  as  are  coupled  together  without  odium  to  the  questioner,  you 

otherwise  than  God's  word  doth  allow,  will  have  other  scrutinies  •  to  maka 

are  not  joined  tojgether  by  God ;  nei-  that  1  am  sure  your  delicacy  will 

ther  is  their  matrimony  lawful.**   You  shrink  firom ;  and  yet  you  will  not 

would  tell  the  people  that  they  were  relish  the  certifying  to  anything  yoa 

no  longer  necessarily  to  be  joined  to-  do  not  know.    Yet  you  are  required 

eether  by  God,  that  there  might  be  a  to  certify,  **  that  you  have  on  such  a 

better  pretrait  for  separating  ibfuxu  day  baptheed  a  «Mfo  child  produced  to 
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jFon,"  &a ;  iiid  that  Anne  diflkoUy 
maj  be  put  in  the  way  of  infant  bap- 
tistnsb  which  are  by  this  Act  disccMi* 
raced,  the  poof*  who  bow  pay  nothing, 
will  have  lo  pay  one  ^iliinff.  Take 
j^reat  care  in  your  touching  these  pre- 
cious registrars  of  Mr.  Lister's,  for  if 
you  soil  them  you  will  be  subjected  to 
a  heary  pecuniary  fine ;  vou,  in  RMKk« 
ery,  will  furnish  yourself  with  a  pair 
of  silver  tongs.  In  short,  niy  clear 
Eusebms,  you  will  expose  all  this  le- 
gislative  folly  in  a  thousand  ways,  add 
perhaps  make  a  foot-ball  of  the  Whiff 
enactments  at  thci  church  porch,  and 
^nder  yourself  an  object  on  whom 
authorities  may  exercise  a  Tindictite 
tyranny. 

You  tell  me  that  you  haTO  been 
giving  some  attention  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  that  you  may  be  useful  to  the 
poor.  I  fear  yon  vainly  flatter  your- 
self:  although,  now  that  the  poor  are 
ftirmed  out  at  a  ibw  farthings  per 
liead-^  price  at  which  none  but  the 
lowest  of  the  profession  can  come  for- 
ward, or  those  who  look  upon  the 
advantage  thereby  oflbred  otMifyecU 
Ibr  experiment,  I  am  not  surprised 
Uiat  one  so  humane  as  yourself  should 
think  some  medical  knowledge  requi- 
lite  in  the  clerinrf  to  prevent  the 
eflhcts  of  this  cruelty  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commisskxier ;  ana  yet  your  know- 
ledce  will  gain  you  no  credit*  You 
im  have  powenbl  rivals,  who  will 
Ihink  you  encroach  upon  their  privi- 
leges; and  should  you  practise  mrge- 
ly,  and  prevail  on  the  sick  to  take 
▼our  remedies,  before  yon  have  been 
KNig  in  tlie  parish,  you  will  find  many 
a  death  put  down  at  your  door,  as  a 
sin  and  a  shame.  Do  you  think  (to 
say  nothing  of  neighboring  Ladies 
Bountiful,)  that  the  old  village  crones 
will  qui^y  give  up  the  sovereign 
virtue  of  their  simples,  their  oils,  their 
extracts,  their  profits,  and  their  pre- 
Bcriptive  risht  of  killing  their  neigh- 
Dors  af\er  the  old  ffliBhion,  to  please 
a  curate,  and  one  of  such  vagaries, 
fhey  will  add !  Infhnts  will  sUll  die 
^  ffin  and  Daffy's  Elixir,  and  the 
Wonder  will  be  pretty  Widely  circu- 
lated Uiat  you  are  not  haunted  by 
their  ghosts.  And  should  you  qmt 
the  parish,  and  visit  it  asain  lifter 
IMny  yeat%  depend  upon  it,  though 
lirom  a  diflhrent  cause,  you  WUl  have 
as  much  reason  as  €Hl  fflas  had.  #hen 
he  came  in  sig^t  of  Valladolid,  to  sigh 
and  say,  ••!%  there  I  practised 
fbysie.'^     A^  bwdeir  lite  M 


croAes^  you  will  have  oppooeols  yott 
wot  not  of.  There  is  the  cuaning 
man  within  a  few  miles  of  you.  who 
has  a  wonderful  practice ;  there  is  tbe 
itinerant  herbalist,  and  the  drunksB 
hectos  doctor,  who  entities  himself 
M.  D.,  and  talks  volubly  of  the  ig;DO- 
rance  of  professional  men  in  generaL 
There  was  such  an  one  reoeotly 
in  this  neighborhood,  who  nMA 
have  made  a  fbrtune  amoog  the  fir- 
mers^  wives,  fhmi  five  shilling  fbdt^ 
had  he  known  how  to  keep  thedL 
lie  had  a  sure  method;  he  used  le 
frequent  the  village  shop,  and  coo- 
verse  half  fiuniliarly,  and  half  ieam- 
edly,  with  the  in-cotnerS;  and  fips- 
ooentlv  when  a  proper  dupe  left  the 
shop,  he  used  to  remark  to  the  by- 
stander^  that  he  could  see  by  tint 
person's  complexion*  interlarding 
unintelligible  words,  tiiat  he  or  she 
was  going  into  a  dropsy,  and  eocne. 
tinies  a  disease  whose  name  tbe  poof 
ignorant  creatures  never  heard  o( 
taking  care  to  be  always  intelligille 
in  the  main  point,  that  he  could  avi^ 
the  dreadful  malady.  From  this 
ingenuity  he  had  much  practice^  and 
acquirea  a  reputation  for  wonderfii 
cures.  But,  oh!  Busebius,  the  cmd 
herbalist,  I  never  can  fbrget  dMft 
man,  nor  the  sight  he  showed  me. 
The  case  was  this :  the  sextoQ^is  Wift 
was  suffering  from  a  cancer;  I  la- 
terested  mjrself  much  about  her,  aad 
made  interest  with  my  friend,  a  most 
able  surgeon,  and  humane,  senaibla 
man,  to  see  her;  he  did  so^  and  toU 
me  nothing  could  be  done  for  her 
then,  but  to  retard  the  progress  of  Qm 
disease ;  and  he  liberally  supplied  her 
With  bandnaes.  tn  this  state  she  pul 
herself  un<ter  the  travellin|  herbaDsi. 
He  very  soon  made  a  horrmle  wouiid« 
and  promised  a  cui^  in  a  few  weeha, 
deceiving  as  earnest  money  abodi 
forty  shillings.  She  suffered  dreadful 
tortures  from  his  corroding  apnUci^ 
tions ;  but,  clinging  to  Im,  endured 
all  in  hope  of  a  cure.  I  deidied  to  be 
sent  fbr  at  his  next  visit.  In  a  Ibw 
days  I  met  him  in  the  sick-room,  anft 
told  him  Ite  was  attempting  imf 
bilities,  and    inflicting    uimeo 

Kin.    He  removed  the  6l6ths, 
r  Side,  and  iroughly  ptilled  out  k 
quantity  of  tow,  whieh  be  had 
mto  the  wound,  a  disep  hole, 
seedied  to  ebter  her  veify  Vitala» 
put  it  In  again,  akying  .thai  he 
IbrfhUhis  UfelF&e  d^  not 
t^M^Kt.   ItoldhiiiihiiWii^ 
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at  his  peril.  If  he  cured  her,  I  would 
take  care  that  his  name  should  be 
celebrated,  and  the  cure  well  known ; 
but  that  if  he  failed,  I  would  try  to 
the  utmost  to  punish  him.  He  merely 
replied,  that  he  would  forfeit  his  life 
if  he  failed.  The  poor  creature  did 
not  live  a  week  after  this.  I  con- 
sulted my  medical  friend  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  punishing  the  man,  and 
to  my  surprise  learnt  that  he  was  pro- 
tected by  law,  if  he  could  show  that 
he  had  practised  so  many  years,  and 
that  I  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
Did  the  herbalist  flatter  himself  into 
a  belief  of  probable  success?  It  is 
charitable  to  hope  he  did ;  and  I  now 
should  be  more  willing  to  entertain 
such  a  hope,  as  1  have  heard  that  the 
man  has  been  found  murdered  under 
a  hedge.  But  the  poor  ought  to  be 
protedied  from  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption—<Ae  poor  parttcularli^  for 
they  are  totally  unable  to  distinguish 
real  merit  from  rash  pretensions  in 
any  medical  practitioner.  Speaking 
d  this  horrible  disease,  I  must  men- 
tk>D,  that  a  very  old  man  in  the  parish 
had  one  in  his  lip,  which  was  so  slow 
in  its  progress,  that  he  at  last  died  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  not  of  the  dis- 
order;—he  was  stone  deaf.  I  knew 
a  case  in  which  a  very  eminent  man 
in  London  acteid  very  indiscreetly. 
The  gentleman  underwent  au  opera- 
tioa,  and  it  was  removed  fh>m  h£s  lip. 
i  met  him  very  shortly  after,  and  he 
appeared  quite  well,  and  in  high 
spirits ;  in  a  day  or  two  after,  he  felt 
a  little  irritation  in  his  lip,  and  in- 
stautly  went  to  London  to  an  eminent 
surgeon,  who  advised  him  to  apply  to 
a  medical  man  in  his  own  place,  to 
whom  he  gave  him  a  letter.  This 
waa  an  injudicious  step— ibr  the  poor 
man,  travelling  more  than  a  hunared 
miles  with  this  letter  in  his  pocket, 
could  not  resist  tho  temptation  of  open- 
ing the  letter,  that  he  might  study  in 
^e  mean  while  his  best  means  of  a 
cure-— when,  what  was  his  horror  to 
find  the  letter  consigned  him  indeed 
to  the  care  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
but  without  the  slig;htest  hope,  and 
more  unfortunately  still,  expressed  the 
tbrturesy  as  well  as  the  death  to  which 
the  disease  would  shortly  subject  him. 
On  his  arrival  home,  he  shut  himself 
up^  tried  to  be  resigned  to  his  fate, 
Bever  left  his  room  again,  and  died  in 
mat  agonies.  There  is  also  the  cat- 
tle-dootor,  who  often  arrives  at  consi- 
darabie  celebrity ;  and  from  his  habit 
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of  practising  upon  brutes  has  acquired 
wonderful  decision.  A  poor  carpen- 
ter had  cut  his  thumb  sadly,  the  cat- 
tle-doctor happened  to  be  near,  and 
was  sent  for  to  dress  it;  but  with  the 
greatest  f*eeming  indiflference,  he  whip- 
ped out  his  knife  and  cut  it  off  entirely. 
The  man  was  a  carpenter,  and  it  would 
have  been  unquestionably  proper  to 
have  tried  to  save  it.  But  decision 
had  been  acquired,  and  excision  is 
akin  to  it. 

The  wind  in  the  east, 

Is  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast, 

is  a  common  saying— hence  maiiy  poor 
people  conclude,  that  if  what  is  bad 
for  man  is  bad  for  beast,  so  what  is 
good  for  beast  is  good  for  man.  A 
poor  small  farmer,  seeing  a  quantity  of 
turpentine  administered  to  his  cow, 
fancied  soon  afterwards  that  it  would 
cure  him ;  and  not  beinz  particular  in 
the  Quantity,  took  hal£a-pint,  which 
killed  him.  This  was  bad  enough; 
but  there  was  something  ludicrous  in 
the  tragical  catastrophe  of  the  next 
case.  Another  farmer,  of  great  expe- 
rience, upon  which  he  prided  himself, 
and  who,  though  not  professional,  was 
an  amateur  cow-doctor,  was  taken  very 
ill  with  internal  inflammatbn.  Hav- 
ing suffered  great  agonies,  his  fhmily 
insisted  upon  sending  for  medical  aid ; 
but,  alas,  the  poor  nmn  tasked  his  own 
experience  before  the  medical  man  ar- 
rived. When  he  entered  the  room, 
the  farmer  was  out  of  [min,  and  said 
he  never  was  better  in  his  lifb,  adding, 
**  Now,  sir,  as  I  have  a  liking  to  you, 
and  always  had.  Til  just  tell  ye  how  I 
cured  myself.  I  ha'  given  it  to  many 
a  cow ;  and  I'll  tell  thee  the  remedy,  as 
it  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  prac- 
tice." He  then  detailed  such  horrible, 
items  of  inflammatory  and  combustible 
smbstances,  as  I  will  not  venture  to  put 
down  on  paper.  The  fact  was,  tnat 
mortiication  had  immediately  resulted 
from  the  dose,  and  in  a  few  hours  he 
was  no  more.  Had  you  been  there, 
Eusebius,  and  prevailed  upon  the  poor 
fellow,  in  that  state,  to  have  taken  the 
most  simple  matter,  all  his  family 
would  have  said  how  woU  he  was  till 
he  took  ymgr  medk^ne.  **  Throw  phy- 
sic  to  the  dogH,"  Eusebius,  for  I  am 
quite  sure  y our's  will  never  do  for  man, 
woman,  nor  child. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  to  a  minis- 
ter, and  oftentimes  nothing  more  dis- 
hsartening,  than  the  indifference  with 
whksfa  hit  parishioaefB  meet  deaUu 
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It  is  rarely  that  one  expreaoea  a  atrotur 
daaiie  to  live.  The  very  persona 
whom  you  would  ez|)ect  to  aee  moat 
alarmed,  or  most  desirous  of  life,  are 
often  the  least  so.  1  should  eeoeraUy 
conclude,  that  the  presence  of  the  cier- 
gyman  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
relatives  than  the  sick.  Besides  the 
ffreat  debility  of  sicknea^  incapacitat- 
mg  the  dying  from  any  mental  exer- 
tion, there  is  the  xradual  loss  of  senses, 
and  the  wretchedness  of  extreme  old 
age,  when  the  sight  and  hearing  have 
long  since  failed.  Deaffaess  is  so  ex- 
tremely common  in  rural  parishes,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  obalaclea  to 
making  the  impression  we  would  wish. 
And,  let  me  add,  that  there  is  some- 
thing; so  ludioroua,  and  apparently  ir- 
religious in  uttering  solemn  wammg[a, 
and  trotha,  and  texta  of  Scripturor  in 
a  voice  at  ita  utrooai  atretch,  toat  you 
often  ^rink  from  the  attempt  Poor 
people  have  universally  one  remark, 
when  you  point  out  to  tnem  how  little 
flood  you  can  do^  when  the  aick  have 
from  afle  or  other  infirmity,  loat  all 
aense  of  hearing  and  underatanding — 
«*  The  prayer  of  a  rightooua  man 
availeth  much,"  k  the  conatant  reply. 
Where  there  ia  thia  auperatitioDr  I 
ahould  think  it  right  to  withhold  pray- 
er, certainly  aiich  as  the  sick  may  be 
supposed  to  heav,  and  direct  a  lecture 
and  discourse  to  the  attendants  on  the 
,  sick-bed ;  and  1  think  it  right,  on.  such 
occasions,  to  call  up  as  many  of  the 
family  and  friends  as  may  be  collected. 
( knew  one  instance  of  a  man  who 
prayed  very  fervently  to  live  a  little 
longer.  He  had  been  a  laboring  man 
— and  for  a  laboring  man,  **  pretty  well 
to  do."  H^  had  never  had  sickness ; 
was  strong,  stout»  and  hale ;  of  perhans 
seventy-two  pr  three  years  of  age.  He 
then  had  a  paralytk  attack,  and  sent 
for  me.  He  continued  in  a  doubtful 
state   aome   time.    At  every  viait  I 

Said  him,  he  earnestly  prayed*  and 
oped  to  be  allowed  once  more  to  ait 
in  the  sun  before  his  cottage-door,  and 
then  he  would  be  so  thankful,  and  ao 
ffoo4 1  How  aeldom  are  theae  aelf- 
rormed  resolutiooa  of  much  avail  1 
He  waa  able  to  sit  and  sun  himself  at 
his  cottace^door,  and  often  did  I  sit 
there  with  him,  and  remind  him  how 
he  had  prayed  for  that  as  a  blessing, 
and  that  it  had  been  granted.  But 
by  degrees  I  found  him  pass  from  si- 
lence to  suUenness.  I  was  evidently 
not  a  weloome  viator.  He  waa  en- 
abled to  do  more  than  swi  himaalf  al 


hia  door— be  waa  able  1^  walk  ahouC 
hia  little  garden.  At  len^h  I  ob- 
aerved  that,  as  I  entered  his  cottager 
he  would  make  kiis  escape  at  another 
door.  On  one  occasion,  his  wife, 
nearly  his  own  age,  shut  the  door  by 
which  he  would  have  escaped^  pur- 
posely, ao  that  he  had  no  help  for  it, 
but  to  aeat  himself  sullenly  in  his  chim- 
ney-comer,  and  endure  my  presence. 
I  saw  him,  as  he  thought  unobserved, 
clench  his  aged  fist  at  hia  wife,  and 
put  on  an  expression  of  imbecile  ma- 
lignity. This  a  little  roused  the  old 
woman,  who  told  him  he  was  a  bad 
maur  and  had  bad  friends — that  he  had 
better  listen  to  the  parson.  This  put 
me  on  the  inquiry ;  but  irat  I  question- 
ed him  as  tQ  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  his  change, — did  he  not  believe  aa 
he  formerlv  didi  He  did  not  know 
that  he  did ;  all  he  knew  was,  that 
some  people  believed  very  differently, 
and  he  did  not  see  what  great  harm  he 
had  ever  done,  and  he  was  not  afraid 
to  die.  Upon  inquiry,  I  then  found 
that  a  worxmAn  had  come  out  from 
the  neighboring  town,  and  having 
work  to  do  at  a  flentleroan's  house 
about  a  mile  ofl^  bad  taken  lodg- 
ings within  a  few  doora  of  thia  poor 
oottaoer.  The  old  woman  said  he 
called  himself  a  **  Sinian ;"  and  I  veri- 
ly believe  she  thought  it  meant  an 
encourager  of  sin:  *^and  a'  reads  a 
book  here,''  said  she^  **that  nobody 
can't  understand ;  but  that  there's  no 
wicked  place  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  a 
pack  o*  things  thai  ha'  turned  hia 
senses  topsyturvy;  and  I  knows  it 
can't  be  good,  for  be  ain't  no  longer 
kind  like  to  me."  Tht<;  acceunt  gave 
me  great  pain  \  mischief  waa  doing  ail 
around  me,  and  how  hard  to  combat  T 
It  is  very  unpardonable  to  shake  the 
fhith  of  the  aged,  and  remove  from 
them,  in  their  last  days  (^  pain,  sick- 
ness, bodily  and  mentnl  infirmity,  their 
only  solace,  a  Christian  hOTe.  I  widi 
that  those  who  do  ao  would  ftrat  con- 
aider,  if,  in  upropting  all  from  the 
heart,  they  find  the  soil  really  fit  for 
the  new  abed  they  would  throw  in. 
Ten  tojooe  that  tney  leave  nothing 
but  entire  barrennesa  and  deaolalioQ— 
andallforwhati  To  make  a  worthier 
proaely te  to  philoaophy,  and  to  divi- 
nity, without  mediation,  wb^i  they, 
wfato  would  thus  new-eo^pift  the  old 
tre^  do  not  bdieve  that  it  is  eaeential 
to  the  aafety  of  their  convert,  that  tb^ 
ahould  bebeve  otherwiae  tbaa  ^Sbsgj 
have  beea west lobeUevew    Notywy 
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long  after  this  the  man  had  another 
seizure.  He  then,  himself,  anxiously 
sent  for  me.  He  cried  Kke  a  child — 
and  was  in  all  respects,  perhaps,  as 
'weak  as  one.  I  was  much  strucic  with 
the  contrast  of  the  mental  imbecilky 
in  his  whole  eipression,  and  the  yet 
lemainiog  sturdiness  of  constitution  in 
his  appearance ;  he  did  not  kx>k  very 
ill,  ana  thouefa  at  so  advanced  an  age, 
lie  had  not,  I  think,  a  white  hair,  hut 
a  strong,  dark,  curly  head,  as  if  he 
were  not  more  than  thirty.  That  was 
tny  last  visit — he  died. 

There  is  not  a  human  being  who 
"Would  more  rejoice  in  the  iniuxrent 
mirth  of  others  than  yon,  my  dear 
Eusebius,  but  when  the  sot,  the  pro- 
fligate, the  idle,  meet  for  revel,  "  there 
is  death  in  the  pot."  How  lamentable 
4uad  how  awful  is  the  following  case : — 
A  roan  of  education,  and  of  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  of .  consider- 
able talent,  became,  after  various  de- 
press of  misconduct,  greatly  embar- 
rassed  in  circumstances,  and  entirely 
lost  his  rank  in  society,  and  his  repu- 
tation. I  believe  he  had  no  means 
but  the  annuity  of  a  woman  with  whom 
be  lived.  They  took  a  house  in  my 
parish.  Cut  off  from  l>etter  society,  to 
which  they  were  l)orn,  they  still  found 
jnany  amoQg  the  villagers  willing  to 
idle  away  unprofitable  hours  with 
them,  especially  when  the  temptation 
of  drowning  care  was  proposed.  On 
one  such  occasion  no  very  small  party 
was  assembled.  I  think  there  was 
dancing;  there  certainly  was  much 
intoxication.  A  common  mason  was 
among  the  number,  and  in  the  course 
«f  the  nij^ht  he  was  caiVied  up  into  a 
(room  analaid  on  a  bed.  After  an  hour 
«r  two  his  wife  went  up  to  see  him, 
and  found  him — dead.  I  know  not 
what  immediately  passed,  but  the  end 
of  the  night's  revel  was  the  death  of 
three  persons ;  at  least  I  so  concluded. 
The  man  above  mentioned  who  gave 
the  fMoit  did  not  long  survive.  I  can- 
not  state  the  precise  time,  but  very  fll 
he  was.  A  fever  came  on, — in  his  last 
iUoess-^the  last  day — ^be  addressed  a 
person  thus  :— •*  They  think  I'm  an 
unbeliever,  but  I  am  not,  and  should 
like  to  see  the  clergyman.**  I  went, 
but  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  him.  Very 
floon  after  this  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  attended  him  as  a  sort  of  nurse,  was 
seized  with  the  same  fever,  which  took 
her  off  in  a  very  short  time.  Not  then, 
but  I  should  think  not  a  very  long 
time  afier«  one  of  that  party  died  of 


•delirium  tremens,"  brought  on  by 
habitual  intoxication.  But  the  poor 
woman  who,  as  I  mentioned,  actea  the 
part  of  nurse,  took  the  matter  very  ill 
when  apprised  of  her  danger.  She 
was  almost  the  only  one  I  knew  that 
expressed  much  horror  at  dying.  This 
woman  has  before  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, immediately  upon  my  first 
entering  upon  the  curacy,  and  in  a 
manner  that^had  something  of  the  lu- 
dicrous in  it.  I  had  been  called  to  at- 
tend her  mother,  a  very  old  woman, 
the  widow  of  a  small  fhrmer.  She  was 
then  in  a  dying  state;  but  I  should 
conclude  she  had  been  a  gossipping, 
curious  woman;  and  retained  her 
ruling  passion,  curiosity,  strong  in 
death.  The  first  time  1  visited  her  I 
was  accompanied  by  my  wife.  I  sup- 
pose the  p^pie  in  the  house  saw  us 
coming,  ana  announced  it  to  her.  I 
talked  to  her  some  time,  and  as  my 
words  became  more  serious,  as  suiting 
the  solemn  occasion  of  a  death-bed,  for 
such  it  was,  the  old  dame  appeared 
restless,  and  was  rather  trying  to  look 
than  looking  about  her,  till  at  length 
she  interrupted  me  querulously  thus — 
*•  I  do  want  to  see  the  parson's  wife.'* 
My  wife  came  forward,  bent  towards 
ker,  and  said  some  soft  or  gentle  thin^, 
as  women,  and  parson's  wives  parti- 
cularly, know  best  how  to  say ;  when 
the  old  lady,  looking  with  evident  cu- 
riosity, said,  •*  What !  you  the  parson's 
wife  f  such  a  little  bit  of  a  thine  as 
you  t"  Now,  my  wife  is  of  a  miadle 
size ;  but  in  her  second  childhood  the 
poor  old  creature,  always  thinking  the 
parson  and  his  wife  to  be  the  first,  and 
in  that  sense  the  biggest  people  in  the 
parish,  concluded  their  bodily  magni- 
tude must  be  equivalent  to  that  of  prize 
oxen.  The  daughter  followed  us  to 
the  door,  then  into  the  road,  repeating 
at  every  other  step — ^Oh  sir,  I'D 
never  forget  the  Lord."  I  looked 
back  after  I  had  gone  a  little  way,  and 
there  was  she  standing,  and  speaking. 
I  thought  she  had  something  to  say, 
and  went  Imck — she  only  made  a  drop, 
but  not  at  all  like  Goldsmith's  ^'mu- 
tilated  curtsy,"  and  repeated  a^in — 
**  Oh,  no,  sir,  I  never,  never,  will  for* 
get  the  Lord!"  And  this  was  the 
poor  woman  who  was  so  rapidly  taken 
off  by  that  fever. 

The  effect  of  fever  which  I  am  about 
to  mention,  is  probably  very  well 
known  to  medical  men,  but  to  me  it 
was  strange,  and  I  shall  not  easfly  fbr- 
get  it«  for  the  case  had  another  inte- 
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rest  The  wifb  of  a  tailor,  a  hand- 
some  young  woman,  about  six  or 
seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  was 
considered  dying  when  I  entered  the 
room ;  the  fever  was  very  high,  and 
she  somewhat  rallied  her  strength.  I 
was  standing  at  the  bed-side ;  she  made 
a  tremulous  sort  of  noise,  that  in  a 
few  seconds  had  a  termination  and 
began  again,  and  so  on  incessantly. 
It  was  most  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove ; 
she  was  all  the  while  very  busy  mov- 
iuK  at)out  her  tongue,  and  roUmg  the 
CHuiva  into  little  balls,  like  small  shot, 
which  she  then  passed  over  her  lips  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.  Her 
husband,  poor  man,  was  forced  out  of 
the  room  at  the  moment  that  she  fell 
back  exhausted;!  caught  her  as  she  fell, 
and  gently  laid  her  head  upon  the  pil- 
Ipw.  She,  however,  recovered.  When 
I  left  the  room,  I  found  the  ejected 
husband  lying  along  in  the  passage, 
and  listening  to  the  smallest  sound 
that  might  come  from  under  the  door. 
When  he  saw  roe  come  out»  he  broke 
forih,  in  an  agony,  **  Oh,  she  is  dead, 
she  is  dqad."    When  I  tohl  him  it  was 

'  not  so,  he  rapidly  again  laid  his  ear  to 
the  bottom  of  the  door,  that  he  might 
hear  her  breathe  or  speak.  They 
were  both  favorites  with  me  and  my 
family. 

The  inmates  of  the  poor's-house  al- 
ways consider  themselves  more  enti- 
tled than  any  others  to  the  bounty  and 
attention  of  the  clergyman  —  and 
there  is  a  familiarity  established  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  if  the  establish- 
ment be  not  very  large,  that  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable.  At  first,  indeed, 
they  would  all  complain  sadly  of  being 
straightened  by  the  parish;  I  am  speak- 
ing of  their  state  under  the  old  poor- 
laws.  But  I  think  a  little  mirth,  and 
a  light  easy  way  of  treating  their  ill- 
founded  complaints,  half-reasoning, 
and  half-bantering,  greatly  tends  to 
put  them  in  good  humor  with  their 
condition.  I  so  treated  half-a  dozen 
old  wonnen  in  one  of  my  early  visits, 
by  calculating  for  them  their  expendi- 
ture, and  some  of  the  items  and  their 
wants  were  whimsical  enough ;  I  then 

^called  in  an  bid  maa  before  them,  and 
calculated  his  expenditure  to  meet  his 
means — but,  alas !  there  was  a  penny 
a- week  for  shaving.  I  sent  him  out, 
and  congratulated  the  old  ladies  (upon 
my  word,  a  little  against  my  con- 
science) that  they  had  no  beards,  and 
consequently  had  the  superabundance 
over  their  wants  of  a  penny  a-week 


for  snuff  as  a  luxury.  Whether  th^ 
were  pleased  at  the  discovery  of  their 
abundance,  or  at  the  flattery  that  they 
had  no  beards,  I  know  not,  but  they 
laughed  very  heartily,  and  never  com- 
plumed  afterwards.  Now  here,  my 
dear  Eusebius,  I  borrowed  a  leaf  out 
of  your  book,  for  in  some  such  man- 
ner you  would  have  treated  them. 
And  yet  I  never  found  that  theaie  little 
familiarities  in  the  least  lessened  re- 
spect, or  prevented  seriousness,  wheo 
requisite  from  having  its  due  efiect. 
They  were  old  stagers,  and  understood 
me  very  well,  and  always  sent  for  me 
to  settle  their  little  di^utes^  and  in  all 
cases  of  emerj^ency. 

One  mumping  old  man  would  lie  in 
bed  all  day  long,  unless  die  weather 
was  very  line;  and  then  he  Would  get 
up  and  go  about  the  roads  begging. 
He  was  a  white-headed  old  man,  and 
would  put  on  such  a  look  of  simplicity 
and  respectability  too,  that  showed  lie 
was  formed  by  long  habits  for  a  mum- 
per. Long  did  he  try,  in  vain,  to 
excite  a  little  more  commiseratkxi 
from  the  parish  officers,  trying  hard 
for  an  additional  sixpence  per  week  at 
every  parish  meeting.  The  noor's- 
house  people  sent  in  to  me  eany  one 
morning  to  tell  me  that  old  William 
had  cut  his  throat  Before  I  went  in 
I  made  some  strict  enquiries  into  the 
case,  which  convinced  me  that  it  was 
all  sham,  and  to  effect  his  purpose; 
and,  in  foot,  there  was  no  harm  done, 
as  none  was  intended.  When  I  en- 
tered the  room,  he  was  leaning  back 
on  his  bed,  one  or  two  £ood  women 
holding  his  hands  and  applying  a  cloth 
to  his  neck,  which  had  bled--a  Uvde. 
He  affected  a  ftiinting  and  misembie 
look.  I  pretended  not  much  to  ootioe 
him,  and  in  rather  an  upbraiding  voice* 
and  very  loud,  asked  tne  inmates  how 
they  could  think  of  preventing  hkiw- 
did  they  not  know  how  much  the  pa> 
rish  would  have  gained  had  be  efiected 
his  purpose,  at  toe  same  time  giving 
them  a  look  they  well  understoooT  The 
mumper  suddenly  turned  round  hb 
head  to  look  at  me,  and  forgot  his 
fainting  ddieftil  expression  directly; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  he 
gave  me— it  was  one  which  told  plain, 
ly  that  he  directly  knew  he  was  de- 
tected, and  it  was  succeeded  by  another 
which  seemed  to  beg  that  I  wouldn't 
betray  him,  and  that  he  would  do  so 
no  more.  I  oiten  charged  him  with 
his  real  purpose,  and  he  could  not  deny 
it.    Ho  never  made  another  attempt 
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A  curious  incident  once  occanred 
to  me,  of  wfaicfa  I  never  was  able  to 
solve  the  mjsteiy.  I  was  sent  for  to 
a  man  supposed  to  be  djing  on  the 
roftd.  I  went,  and  found  a  strong  stout 
fellow,  bj  the  road-side,  apparently 
in  great  pain.  He  was  accompani^ 
by  another  man  and  a  boy,  but  the 
boy  rather  attended  to  some  donkeys 
belonging  to  them  than  to  the  man ; 
the  donke3rs  earned  saddle-bags.  I 
thought  it  a  case  of  choHc,  and  sent  to 
the  house  for  some  spirits  and  water, 
and  remained,  as  did  others  of  my 
feniBy,  by  the  man  until  he  was  able 
ts  proceed.  He  toid  me  he  came  from 
some  disUmce,  and  should  pass  by 
again  in  about  a  month.  I  was  inter- 
ested to  koowii^  how  he  journeyed, 
and  i)qgged  him  to  call  and  I  would 

Chim  something;  but  I  never  saw 
till  six  months  aftev,  when  I  met 
him  crossing  the  chwrchyard.  He  did 
Dot  know  me— declared  he  never  saw 
me— never  was  in  the  parish  before. 
"Why  are  you  dien,**  said  I,  'go- 
in^  &rou|di  the  chvrchjrardv  for 
it  18  no  high^itMid,  and  leads  only  to 
places  known  to  and  frequented  bf 
parishioners?^  he  gave  me  a  surly 
answer,  and  went  on.  I  found  his 
donkeys  on  one  side  of  the  high-road 
at  some  distance  fhim  the  churchyard, 
and  the  same  bdy  watching  them.  I 
much  regretted,  and  regret  still,  I 
did  not  contrive  to  find  out  what  those 
bags  contained.  I  have  my  suspicions 
that  stolen  goods,  and  plate  particular- 
ly, are  conveyed  from  place  lo  place 
if  such  means,  ft  was  not  long  after 
his  that  there  was  a  discovery  of  a 
xminninication  between  some  gangs 
)f  thieves  and  of  plate  sent  fVom  one 
listanA  city  %o  another.  If  some  of 
hese  carriers  were  watehed,  I  cannot 
)ot  think  that  discoveries  would 
)e  itiade.  Certainly  if  I  had  heen 
lisposed  to  be  active  and  scrutinize 
ng  on  this  occasion,  I  could  have 
>laced  very  little  trast  in  the  con- 
tables — for  one,  a  stout  one  too,  hap- 
pened to  he  in  my  house  at  work— 
fhen  three  sturdy  fellows  in  that  dis- 
jnxxM.  state  of  more  than  half  un- 
ity, which  we  sometimes  see  al)out 
lie  roads,  and  why  so  sufiered,  I  know 
ot,  canoe  across  my  garden  boldly  up 
>  the  window  bulging.  I  refused  to 
iye  them  any  thing,  when  they  inso- 
mtly  seated  Uieinselves  on  the  grass 
lot  belbre  my  whidow,  iUded  their 
rmsv  and  passed  insolent  jokes  from 


one  to  the  other.  I  told  the  constable 
to  remove  them,  and  if  unable,  to  ffo 
for  help.  He  refhsed  and  said  tne 
magistrate  of  the  place  would  be  very 
angry  with  him  if  he  did,  for  it  would 
put  the  parish  to  expense.  Constables 
are  not,  however,  always'  wanted; 
thieves  sometimes  catch  themselves,  as 
^e  following  incident  will  show : — A 

gentleman  livine  not  very  far  from  me 
ad  his  orchard  repeatedly  robbed^ 
and  bidding  defiance  to  prohibitory 
acts,  had  an  old  man-trap  repaired,  and 
set  up  in  his  orchard*  The  smith 
brought  it  home,  and  there  was  a  con- 
sultation as  to  "which  tree  it  should  l>e 
placed  under ;  several  were  proposed, 
as  being  all  favorite  bearers,  at  last 
the  smith's  suggestion  as  to  the  locu$ 
quo  was  adopted,  and  the  man-trap 
set.  But  the  position  somehow  or 
other  did  not  please  the  master,  and  as 
tastes  occasionally  vary,  so  did  hls^ 
and  he  bethought  him  of  another  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  he  should  like  above 
all  things  to  preserve.  According!]^, 
scarcely  had  belaid  his  head  upon  his 
pillow  when  the  change  was  deter- 
mined on,  and  erelong  the  man-trap 
was  transferred.  Very  early  in  the 
morning  the  cries  of  a  sufferer  brought 
master  and  men  into  the  orchard,  and 
there  they  discovered— Tfcs  Smith. 

It  being  unlawful  to  set  man-traps 
and  spring-guns,  a  gentleman  once  hit 
upon  a  happy  device.  He  was  a 
scholar,  and  being  often  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  mysterious  words  com- 
pounded from  the  Greek,  that  flourish 
in  every  day's  new8i>aper,  and  find- 
ing they  always  excited  wonder  by 
their  length  and  terrible  sound,  he  had 
painted  on  a  board,  and  put  up  on  his 
premises,  in  very  large  letters,  the  fol- 
lowing—**' Tondapamubomenos  setup 
in  these  grounds  ;**  it  was  perfectly  a 
«  Patent  Safety."  We  had  one  great 
knave  whom  i  of^  wished  to  catch 
somehow  or  other,  but  I  never  could, 
though  many  a  time  I  caught  his 
donkey,  lie  kept  a  donkey  and  a 
cow,  without  any  pretension  to  keep 
either.  However,  as  they  did  his 
work,  and  found  him  milk,  he  sent 
them  fort^  as  Lord  John  Russell  does 
his  commissioners,  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  find  free  or  make  free 
quarters  everywhere.  He  taught  them 
both  to  open  gates  with  the  gieatest 
fiicilinr ;  nut  the  cow  was  the  more  ac 
complished  of  the  two;  for  where  she 
found  good  provisions,  tAkd  not  only 
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opened  the  gates,  but  had  learned  to 
shut  them  after  her,  that  no  other  might 
intrude :  a  neighbor  of  mine  caught 
her  a  dozen  times,  and  declared  his 
Held  was  of  little  use  to  him.  The 
donkey  had  a  taste  for  orcharding, 
and  the  rascal  at  last  became  so  de- 
licate  that  he  liked  the  smell  of  my 
flower  garden  ;  and  there,  early  in  a 
morning,  was  he  sure  to  be  seen.  He 
has  been  driven  out  repeatedljr,  and 
observed  to  open  the  gate  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own.  The  gate  was  tied, 
supposing  that  he  must  then  be  at  a 
non  plus — not  a  bit  of  it.  1  have  no 
doubt  he  went  back  to  bis  master,  and 
ccmplained  of  being  shut  out ;  and 
though  he  could  not  then  have  opened 
the  gate,  still  when  the  blackbird 
and  thrush  called  me  early  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  there  was  donkey, 
his  feet  on  the  flower  beds,  smelling 
flowers,  and  listening  to  the  black- 
birds. He  was  worthy  for  Mahomet 
to  have  ridden.  Do  not,  however, 
suppose  that  we  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  rogues  than  we  are  entitled  to. 
There  is  a  pretty  good  scattering 
every  where.  A  most  provoking  piece 
of  roguery  occurred  at  a  great  funeral. 
The  road  not  being  in  a  ^ood  state,  the 
undertaker  asketi  permission  for  the 
hearse  to  go  through  my  gate,  and  fo 
through  my  orchard,  by  my  stable ;  it 
was  readily  granted.  Yet,  in  that  short, 
yet  woful  passage,  thjsy  contrived 
to  steal  a  saddle.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  I  never  heard  of  it  more,  for  I 
believe  it  was  stolen  by  a  mute. 
While  on  the  subject  of  stealing,  I 
will  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  a 
poor  girl  who  called  upon  me  for  ad- 
yice  and  for  my  prayers.  She  was, 
she  said,  under  a  temptation  io  steal ; 
she  never  had  done  so,  she  said,  but 
she  was  always  tempted  by  Satan  so 
to  do.*  She  was  a  hervant.  Though 
I  believed  the  poor  ^rl  to  be  laboring 
under  a  delusion,  I  did  as  she  required : 
she  attended  the  church  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  and  I  oflered  the  prayer 
for  her  as  a  person  in  distress  of 
mind;  I  saw  her  in  great  agitation 
during  the  service.  She  came  to  thank 
me  some  time  aHerwards,  and  said  she 
thought  Satan  had  left  her.  None 
knew  the  person  for  whom  the  prayer 
wns  offered  but  the  clerk  and  myself. 
She  had  applied  to  him  likewise,  as 
demi-ofllcial.  I  desired  him  to  say 
nothing  about  it ;  or  tlje  poor  creature 
might  have  been  bantered  out  of  her 
But  I  think,  without  any  ad- 


moDitk)n,  my  cleric  would  not  have 
troubled  his  head  much  about  her. 
He  had  always  a  little  of  the  nature 
of  contempt  for  the  sex,  and  was 
thoroughly  possessed  with  the  con- 
ceit of  the  vast  superiority  of  his 
own.  I  wanted  to  establish  a  school 
and  make  him  a  teacher,  and  spoke  t« 
him  about  terms:    1  thought  he  re- 

?uired  too  much,and  told  him  I  thought 
could  employ  a  woman  for  xnwk 
less.  **  A  woman,  sir !"  said  be,  and 
drew  slowly  back  three  steps,  as  mudi 
as  to  bid  me  look  at  him  ;  and,  by  the 
by,  as  a  touch  of  nature,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  such  was  the  exact  thing 
that  Hecuba  does  in  Euripides^  wbea 
she  would  have  herself  survey »i  as  a 

Sicture,  to  see  if  any  be  so  wretched, 
fow,  my  clerk,  I  venture  to  say,  had 
never  r^ad  and  never  will  read  a  line 
of  the  tragic  poet ;  so  that  it  was  pure 
nature  in  him,  and  a  proud  nature  too^ 
— for  he  repeated  his  words  with  an 
emphasis  of  attonishnoeot.  **A  wo- 
man, sir  I*— I  hope  you  do  not  compare 
mv  abilities  with  those  of  any  woman  !** 
The  good  man  was  not  then  Biarried. 
I  think  he  has  since  discoTered  thai 
they  have  more  abilities  than  he  ^ve 
them  credit  for.  And  as  this  reminds 
me  of  no  bad  reply  of  one  of  the  So- 
ciety  of  Friends  to  a  banterer»  I  will 
tell  it  to  you,  Eusebius ;  for  it  will,  I 
am  sure,  from  its  gravity,  set  the  mus- 
cles that  move  the  comers  of  your 
mouth  into  play.  Friend  Grace,  it 
seems,  had  a  very  good  horse  and  a 
very  poor  one.  When  seen  riding 
the  latter,  he  was  asked  the  reason 
(it  turned  out  that  his  better  half  had 
taken  the  good  one).  •*  What,**  said 
the  bantering  bachelor,  **  how  cranes 
it  you  let  mistress  rkle  the  better 
horse  1"  \  he  only  rep^ly  was—"  Friend^ 
when  thee  beest  married  tbee'lltknow.'* 
I  am  always  pleased  with  the  sedate. 
quiet  manner  of  the  "  neople  called 
Quakers,'*  as  the  act  of  Parliament 
styles  them,  and  can  forgive  their  lit- 
tle enmities  to  tithes  and  taxes.  I 
know,  Eusebius,  you  are  inclined  to 
lau^h  when  you  see  them,  and  call 
their  dress  coxcombry ;  but  they  are 
changing  that  fashion.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  that  I  have  been  more  amosed 
with  than  the  ingenuity  of  one,  ia 
transferring  the  scanddi  ot  his  own 
temper  upon  the  church:  ridinc  a 
restive  horse,  his  equanimity  was  dis- 
turbed, he  dealt  the  animal  a  blow  and 
a  word  (which  I  must  not  write,  but 
is  usually  writ^  with  a  d  and  an 
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Q  and  a  stcoke  between!  them)  '^d  &c. 
thee,''  but,  recollecting  himself,  he 
added,  **a8  the  chur&  folks  say.** 
Don't  impatiently  send  me  back  upon 
my  parish,  Eusebius.  Let  me  follow 
the  current  of  my  thoughts,  and  3roa 
shall  hear  one  more  anecdote,  though' 
I  go  to  America  for  it,  for  it  is  cha^ 
racteristic,  and  then  will  I  quietly 
lettle  for  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  as 
If  Lord  Brougham's  strict  R^ence 
Bill  were  in  full  force.  I  heard  the 
sinecdote  fit>m  a  gentleman  lone  re- 
sident in  Philadelphia.  Two  Quakers 
in  that  place  applied  to  their  society, 
IS  they  do  not  go  to  law,  to  decide  m 
the  following  duQculty.  A  is  uneasy 
ibout  a  ship  that  ought  to  have  arriv- 
3d,  meets  B,  an  insurer,  and  states  his 
inahtbhave  the  vessel  insured — the 
matter  is  agreed  upon— A  returns 
3ome,  and  receives  a  letter  informing 
liro  of  the  loss  of  hid  ship.  What 
ihall  he  do  1  He  is  afraid  that  the  po- 
licy is  not  filled  up,  and  should  B 
tiear  of  the  matter  soon  it  is  all  over 
RTith  him — he  therefore  writes  to  B 
iius:—**  Friend  B,  if  thee  hasnt 
Uled  up  the  policy  thee  needsnt  for 
Pve  heard  cfthe  »^i|>."— ••  Oh,  oh!" 
hinks  B  to  him«elf— *«  cunning  fel- 
ow — he  wants  to  do  me  out  of  the 
)remium."  So  he  writes  thus  to  A  :— 
•Friend  A,  thee  lx3'est  too  late  by 
lalf  an  hour,  the  policy  is  filled.'' 
I  rubs  his  hands  with  delight — yet 
3  refuses  to  pay.  Well,  what  is  the 
lecision  1  The  loiBS  is  divided  between 
hem.  Perhaps  this  is  even  handed 
ustice,  though  unquestionably  an  odd 
lecisioo.  My  dear  Eusebius  will  ex- 
ract  th6  moral  from  a  tale  in  which 
here  is  but  little  morality  to  be  dis- 
iovered.  1  am  not  surprised  that  the 
ncients  had  their  words  of  omen.  I 
wanted  to  go  straight  back  to  my 
larisb,  and  the  word  moral  takes  me 
»ack  there  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  for 
traighter  indeed  than  the  Moral  I 
m  going  to  speak  of  ever  went  when 
nee  out  of  it.  And  if  the  circum- 
tance  happ^ed  in  your  presence, 
Susebius,  and  in  the  church,  as  it  did 
a  mine,  you  know  well  you  would 
lost  sadly  have  exposed  yourself.  I 
ad  a  servant  with  a  very  deceptive 
ame,  Samuel  Moral,  who,  as  if 
lerely  to  belie  it,  was  in  one  respect 
le  most  inmeralf  for  he  was  mudi 
iven  to  intoxicatton.  This  of  course 
rought  on  other  careless  habits ;  and 
8  I  wished  to  reclaim  him,  if  possible, 
long  bore  with  him,  and  many  a 


lecture  I  gave  him.  '^Oh,  Samuel, 
Samuel!"  said  I  to  him  very  fi«- 
quently — ••  what  will  become  of  you  ?" 
On  one  occasion  I  told  him  he  was 
making  himself  a  brute,  and  then  only 
was  he  roused  to  reply  angrily, 
**  Brute,  sir— -no  brute  at  all,  sir — was 

bred  and  born  at  T ."    But  the 

incident,  which  would  inevitably 
have  upset  the  eqvilibrium  of  your 
gravity,  was  this.  I  had  given  him 
many  a  lecture  for  being  too  late  at 
church,  but  still  I  could  not  make 
him  punctual.  One  Sunday,  as  I 
was  reading  the  first  lesson,  which 
happened  to  be  the  third  chapter, 
first  book  of  Samuel,  I  saw  him  run 
in  at  the  church-door,  ducking  down 
his  head  that  he  should  not  be  noticed. 
He  made  as  much  haste  as  he  could 
up  into  the  gallery,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  appeared  in  the  front,  thinking 
of  nothing  but  that  he  might  escape 
observation,  than  I  came  to  those 
words,  ••Samuel,  Samuel."  I  never 
can  forget  his  attitude,  directly  facing 
me.  ne  stood  up  in  an  instant,  lean- 
ed over  the  railing,  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  if  some  one  had  not 
pulled  him  down  instantly  by  the  skirt 
of  his  coat,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  publicly  made  his  excuse. 

I  had  another  of  these  Trinculos, 
who  put  a  whole  house  into  a  terrible 
fright,  and  the  silly  fellow  might  have 
met  with  a  serious  injury  himself. 
One  day  his  mistress  sent  him  to  a 
neighbor's,  about  two  miles  distant* 
with  her  compliments,  to  enquire  for 
the  lady  of  the  house,  who  had  very 
recently  been  confined.  The  sot, 
however,  could  not  pass  a  hamlet  that 
lay  in  his  way  without  indul^ng  his 
fovorite  propensity  of  paying  his 
respects  to  the  puolic  bouse.  When 
a  aruokard  loses  his  senses  he  is  sure 
to  lose  his^  time.  The  first  he  may 
recover,  but  never  the  last ;  so  it  was 
with  our  Trinculo.  When  became 
to  himself,  he  bethought  him  of  his 
errand ;  but  was  perhaps  totally  un- 
conscious  of  the  time  lost,  and  had 
not  quite  suflicient  senses  to  make  en- 
quiry ;  and  the  stars  he  never  contem- 
plated ;  there  were  always  so  many 
more  than  he  could  count.  But  to 
my  neighbor's  gate  he  found  his  way. 
He  knocked,  he  beat,  he  ran?,  and 
he  halloed— for  now  he  did  not  like  to. 
waste  time— and  it  was  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  inmates  were  all 
in  confusion.  ••  Thieves !  fire !"  was 
the  general  cry.  Some  ran  aboot  half 
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dad— tome  boked  out  of  wiodon^— 
dogs  barked,  and  woroeo  howled.  The 
maater  took  his  btunderbuas,  Gpeaed 
the  window,  and  called  out  stoutly, 
"Who's  there  I  who's  there!"  Trin- 
culo  answered,  but  not  very  intelli- 
nhly.  At  last  the  master  of  the 
bouse  dresses,  uobolts  and  unbars  his 
doors,  'and  with  one  or  two  nien-aer> 
vantB  behind,  boldly  walks  down  the 
lawn.path  to  the  gate.  «*  What's  the 
matter— who  are  youV  Trinculo 
stammers  out,  **  My  master  and  mis* 
tress's  compliments,  and  be  glad  to 

know  how  Mrs. and  her  baby 

is."  Yet,  upon  the  wholes  I  have 
little  reason  to  complain  of  my  do* 
Diestics.  The  very  bad  do  not  like 
to  enter  a  clergyman's  family.  Indeed 
my  female  servants  have  had  so  good 
a  name  for  all  prq)rieties,  that  this 
drcumslance  alone  led  to  the  very 
comfortable  settlement  of  one  of  them, 
and  I  think  that  event  has  been  a  re- 
commendation to  the  house  ever 
since. 

One  evening  as  tea  was  brought  in, 
I  heard  a  huf^^uppressed  laugh  in 
the  passage,  and  observed  a  simpering 
strange  look  in  the  servant's  fiice*  as 
the  urn  was  put  on  the  table.  The 
cause  was  soon  made  known ;  it  was 
a  courtship,  and  a  strange  one.  A 
very  decent4ooklng  reap^table  man, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who 
carried  on  some  small  business  in  a 
neighboring  town,  a  widower,  and  a 
W^leyan,  knocked  at  the  door.  He 
was  then  a  perfect  stranger.  The 
man-servant  opened  it.  **I  want," 
said  the  stran^^r,  **  to  speak  with  one 
of  Mr.  — — 's  female  servants." — 
«*  Which  1"-^  Oh,  it  doesn't  signify 
which."  The  announcement  was 
nMule  in  the  kitchen.  **I'm  sure  I 
upon't  gOk"  says  one ;  **  Nor  I^"  says 
another.  **Then  I  will,"  aaid  the 
nurse^  and  straight  she  went  to  the 
door.  «*Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me, 
sir  t"— -  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the 
stranger.  I  am  a  widower,  and  1 
hear  a  very  good  character  of  Mr. 
— — 's  servants.  I  want  a  wife,  and 
you  will  dovery  well."— **  Please  to 
walk  in,  sir,"  said  nurse.  In  he 
walked,  and  it  was  this  odd  circum- 
stance  that  caused  a  general  titter. 
Bat  the  man  was  really  in  earnest— 
in  doe  time  be  married  the  woman ; 
and  I  often  saw  them  very  comfortable 
and  happy  in  the  little  town  of  — ^; 
and  I  verily  believe  they  neither  of 
tiMBi  had  aiqr  rsaaon  tovepcnt  the 


clK^ine  thus  singiAailr  -^ 

fbll  into  bis  wajrs— had  a  good  waioo, 
and  joined  him  in  many  a  hymn — thus 
manifesting^  their  happiness  and  their 
thanks,  whde  he  was  bosy  about  his 
work»and8he  rocked  the  cradle.  I 
represent  them  as  I  saw  them,  and  I 
doubt  not  their  whole  life  was  oom- 
lormable  to  the  scene. 

There  was  another  widower,  whose 
cottage  was  within  a  few  fielda  of  uib 
that  was  not  so  very  distnterealed.  Hs 
was  a  laboring  man,  and  had  his 
little  income,  a  pension,  and,  for  a 
laboring  man,  was  pretty  weU  <^ 
I  had  attended  fab  wife  In  her  laat  ill- 
ness,  who,  by  the  b  v,  was  the  ngiiaat 
woman  I  ever  b^ield.  This  man  cast 
his  eyes,  if  not  his  afiectiona,  upon  the 
rather  simple  daughter  of  an  oUl  man 
who  was  then  hmd  to  agentlemaa, 
had  kept  a  dairy,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  saved  a  little  mooey.  The 
daughter  was  about  thirty — upon  her 
he  cast  his  eye— and  as  her  eye  had  a 
slight  cast  too— they  metr—and  a  cooru 
ship  commenced— the  whole  progress 
of  which  she  very  simply  told  to  her 
mother-in-law,  and  her  motlier4n-law 
hroQght  it  to  the  parsonage.  The 
man,  it  seemed,  wanted  sadly  to  know 
if  she  would  bring  him  any  thiiu^  and 
in  a  thousand  ways,widi  aUhis  in- 
genuity, did  he  twist  it,  but  never 
could  arrive  at  the  point*  and  he  dared 
not  be  too  explicit  for  fear  of  oflfending 
the  old  fkther.  «"  BCay  be,''  said  h^ 
**  we  might  keep  a  cow  V  Noanswer. 
"  MsLj  be,  wUh  a  Hitk  h^  Bomdum 
we  might  rent  a  field  ?"  No  answer. 
"^May  be,  with  sumnrat  added  to 
what  I've  got?"  A  pause— no  answer. 
**  May  be  your  father  might  spare  f 
No  answer.  The  man%  patisnee 
could  lH>id  out  no  longer,  he  lei  go 
her  arm,  and  loddng  at  her  angrifyt 
said — **Domm  it,  have  a  got  any 
money  1"  And  what  said  shel  iwUhing. 
'•If  thee  beest  so  stupid,"  added  bob 
after  a  bit,  •^  I  must  go  to  dies 
faather."  The  fhther,  I  suppose,  gave 
something,  for  the  Umi^  counle  mar* 
ried.  O  Love, Love!  what  fait, and 
what  is  it  not,  in  this  working,  and 
this  unworking  world.  TIm  busineas 
of  it— the  pleasure  of  it— the  pain  of 
it— the  umversal  epidemic  bur  bsiw 
various  in  Ito  opcoration  in  our  di£> 
ferent  natures.  It  is  a 
a  chili— an  ague— ibe  . 
it  makes  sobei^-some  it 'drives  mad- 
some  catch  it— some  breed  h— in 
soms  it  beaiafiruil  naterdly-^in  < 
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it  is  engrafted,  and  then  we  have 
sweet  apples  on  sour  stocks.  There 
was  no  very  hot  fit  in  either  o[  the 
instances  just  given.  Some  take  it 
fiir  all  and  all— for  its  own  voiue— 
some^n  exchange  for  lands  and  tene- 
ments— and  some  with  them  for  a 
make-weight — some  will  have  it  pure 
—-some  can  only  bear  it  mixed — some 
have  it  for  ornament— some  for  use. 
l^ke  an  instance  of  the  latter.  An 
aged  gentleman)  who  had  been  more 
than  ordinarily  successful  in  the  world, 
and  had  well  thriven  in  business,  so 
connected  in  his  mind  love  and  trade 
together,  by  an  indissoluble  link,  that 
he  never  could  think  of  the  one  with- 
out the  other ; — no  matter  which  came 
uppermost  for  the  time,  the  other  was 
sure  to  be  tacked  to  it.  He  recounted 
his  amours  thus— for,  be  it  observed, 
he  had  been  married  to  no  less  than 
four  wives.  "Well,"  »ays  he,  ••  I  be- 
gan the  world,  as  one  may  say,  by  mar- 
Tiage  and  by  trade  at  oneana  the  same 
time.  For  the  first  Mrs.  Do-well  had 
something  decent,  and  I  immediately 
pat  her  money  in  Uie  trade.  It  did  very 
well,  and  we  did  very  well;  and  then  it 
pleased  God  to  take  Mrs.  Do-well ;  and 
so  I  went  on  with  my  trade  till  I  thought 
it  time  to  look  about  me ;  and  I  dicm't 
many  foolishly  when  I  took  the  second 
Mrs.  i)o-wdl,  and  I  put  her  money  in 
the  trade,  and  there  it  did  very  well 
and  loe  did  very  well ;  and  it  pleased 
God  to  lake  her  too;  and  so  I  looked 
about  meagain,  and  murried  the  third 
Mrs.  Do^well;  she  bad  a  good  purse 
of  her  own,  and  so  I  put  mt  money 
in  the  Irade,  and  all  did  very  well ; 
and  it  pleased  God  thatriie  should  die 
likewise:  and  then  I  cot  my  friends 
Id  look  oQt  for  me,  ana  they  did,  and 
I  married  the  fourth  Mrs.  Do-well,  and 
I  pot  her  money  in  the  trade,  and  the 
trade  wasn't  the  worse  for  that;  and 
now  heie  am  I  out  of  trade,  and  they're 
all  dead,  and  Pm  very  comfortable." 
It  pleased  God,  <Hr,  if  it  pleased  God, 
are  most  convenient  expressions ;  th<^ 
let  down  sorrow  so  gently,  and  with 
siK^  an  air  of  resignation ;  or  express 
a  satisfaction  without  exposing  the 
Mn  of  it ;  they  cover  a  secret  wirii 
with  such  a  sanctity,  that  I  know  of 
no  form  of  words  nxMre  comprehensive, 
or  capable  of  more  extensive  and  more 
varied  application;  but  they  solely  have 
a  reference  to  the  human  species  and 
their  afihirs :  a  murrain  may  seize  all 
the  brute  creation  and  carry  them  of^ 
but  such  expressions  never  will  be  used 


unless  in  reference  to  the  kss 
human  individual  may  sustain  thereby. 
You  will  gene^ly  find  that  they 
mean  what  the  tongue  dare  not  utter. 
I  was  once  in  company  with  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  who  had  in  his  early 
days  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Ame- 
rica :  be  was  questioning  another,  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  that  country, 
respecting  many  oi  his  old  acquaint- 
ance there.  Now,  it  was  very  well 
known  that  the  elderly  gentleman  was 
not  bkesed  with  a  wife,  that  is,  he  had 
one  that  was  no  blessing  to  him. 
They  say  he  was  once  recommended 
a  perpetual  blistert  when  he  sighed 
aiHl  confessed  he  had  one  in  his  wife, 
and  without  doubt  the  &ot  was  so; 
but,  as  I  remarked,  making  inquiries 
about  his  old  acquaintance,  ob  addedy— 
**'lf  it  should  please  God  to  take 
Mrs.— *-,  I  will  go  and  see  my  friends 
in  America;"  and  the  other,  as  if  to 
show  that  his  domestic  calamity  was 
weU  known  across  the  Atlantic,  re- 
plied,  **  And  they  will  be  particularly 
glad  to  see  you."  Now,  though  this  was 
put  but  hypothetically,  and  even  with 
an  air  of  resignation,  if  such  a  thing 
should  happen,  the  poor  gentleman 
would  have  been  particularly  unfortu- 
nate had  mistress  overheard  the  es- 
pression.  I  believe  she  §^ve  him  very 
little  peace;  and  the  idea  that  lie 
should  ever  rak^any  out  of  her  juris- 
diction, would  have  mrown  her  into  a 
towering  fury.  It  is.  very  apusing  to 
enter  into  the  very  marrow  of  expr^ 
SKNW,  to  dissect  them,  and  come  at 
their  real  ingenuity.  I  knew  a  gen- 
tleman ^dio,  although  he  bore  the 
name  c^  his  l^al  father,  bore  nothing 
else  that  could  be  at  all  referred  to  him, 
but  was  bequeathed  a  handsome  pro- 
perty by  his  illegal  fether.  Now, 
never  to  mention  onewhahad  left  him 
such  a  bequest,  would  not  have  pleased 
the  world  (which  always  means  fif- 
teen miles  round  one,)  and  he  would 
have  been  called,  behind  his  back,  an 
ungrateful  fellow ;  and  as  he  lived  on 
the  bequeathed  estate,  it  would  have 
been  impossible.  To  mention  him  as 
an  alien  to  him,  would  have  been  sure 
to  have  prov(^ed  the  smile  of  satire 
and  perpetuated  scandal;  yet  by  one 
happy  expression,  he  admurably  avoid- 
ed the  awkwardness  and  the  odium — 
he  invariably  called  him  his  <*  prede- 
cessor." An  dderlv  gentleman  of 
Ireland,  and  a  bachelor,  once  in  my 
presence  managed  this  sort  of  thing 
very  badly,  but  very  ludicrously.  I 
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WBt  in  tke  drawiiiK-rooni  oooveriiBg 
with  tha  ladj  of  the  houne  wtoi  he 
WM  aiuKmnoed ;  be  w«8  himself  rather 
m  dimlQUtiTe  mao.  He  came  into  the 
room,  holding  by  the  arm  a  big  joath 
about  dgfaiieen  years  of  age,  robuct 
ODOogh  to  have  brandished  a  shillelah 
widianyinTipperary.  He  pushed  him 
a  little  ibfward  towards  the  lady,  and 
said,  ^'Ifa'am,  give  me  leave  to  intro- 
dnee  to  too  my  nephew,"  then  merdy 
potting  nis  hsind  on  one  side  of  his 
mouth,  in  an  Irish  whisper  which  is 
some  w  hat  louder  than  oommon  speech, 
he  added,  «*fi8'«  my  son.**  It  is  fie- 
tunate  that  Busebius  was  not  present. 
Bvery  grade  of  life  has  its  vocabulary 
--«nd  It  varies  much  in  counties  and 
in  parishes*  You  will  find  it  no  easy 
task,  Eusebius,  to  master  the  vocabu- 
laries that  ought  to  be  Imown,  if  you 
would  understtm^  every  grade  in  the 
parish  to  which  3rou  may  attadi  your- 
self; but  it  IS  hopeless  to  suppose  they 
will  ever  understand  yours.  And 
hers  iM  a  flur  spring  of  much  misun- 
derstanding. The  sacrifice  must  be 
on  TOur  part  Educated  persons 
speak  much  more  metaphorically  than 
they  sre  aware  of.  But  that  which 
is  a  conventional  language  in  one  socie- 
ty is  not  so  in  anothor.  The  simplest 
node  of  expression,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  the  most  forcible,  nuwt  be  stu- 
died; and  in  our  interoourse  with  the 
poor,  I  believe  ft  to  be  a  mxi  rule,  as 
much  as  possible  to  discara  words  ex- 
ceeding two  syllabise— and  never  trust 
your  tongue  wMi  a  panntliesiB,  under 
any  hope  that  the  sense  will  be  taken 
up  by  any  thread  in  the  mind  of  your 
bearer,  ailisr  you  have  onoe  made  him 
take  the  jump  with  you,  and  have  left 
it  behini  you.  You  must  speak  tin 
words  ysur  noor  parishionei8  know, 
but  not  in  their  manner;  they  will  see 
that  it  is  an  imitation,  and  think  it  a 
banter  and  insult,  and  they  expect  you 
to  speak  difibrently.  They  wilt  look 
up  lo  your  education  with  respect,  but 
do  not  ever  lower  it  in  thdir  esomation 
by  U^ing  it  aside;  nor  hurt  them  by 
supposing  tliev  cannot  undmtaod  it 
Be  assured,  the  poor  are  sensible  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  clear  and 
gentle  (I  use  the  word  in  opposition 
to  their  coarse)  diction,  in  a  greater 
doffree  than  we  oommonly  suppose  ; 
and  they  will  be  as  ready  to  pull  off 
their  lots  lo  your  words  as  to  your 
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appearance.  Itey  bdleve  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  English,  and  thsy 
expect  you  to  have  the  best,  and  take 
gnreat  pride  in  understanding  yoo, 
winking  they  have  acquired  some- 
thing, wiien  all  the  merit  Msmf  be  in 
your  plainness,  and  in  jrour  better 
manner  of  sarinff  common  words.  I 
say,  they  think  more  are  two  soiti  of 
English.  This  renunds  «ie  of  an 
tm^ote  which  a  schooUnaater  told 
me.  A  farmer  wished  his  son  to  have 
some  learning,  and  on  a  market-day 
broiMfht  him  the  lad;  ho  was  to  lie 
taught  Latin.  Now,  I  daresay  tlie 
farmer  had  heard  of  dog  Latin,  aad 
bethought  him  of  h  after  he  had  left  the 
school;  Ibronthenextmactet-daybe 
came  to  the  school  with  a  sack,  and 
said  to  the  master,  ''I  do  imdastand 
there  are  two  sorts  ai  Latin;  I  should 
like  my  son  to  ha'  the  best,  and  so  I 
ha'  brought  ye  a  pig.**    Now,  Eoe- 


bius,  it  is  to  roe  very  clear  that  if 
they  wish  their  sens  to  have  the  best, 
they  will  expect  us  lo  have  the 
best,  whether  it  be  Latin  or  Eng- 
lirii ;  and  if  they  find  we  have  the 
best  of  the  latter,  tlMre  is  no  fear 
tiiey  will  not  give  us  credit  for  tte 
fbrmer.  I  have  often  tlKiucht  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  take  tbe  best  ser- 
moos,  and  translate  them,  as  it  weie, 
into  short  sentences,  and  words  of  two 
syllables.  The  storr  of  die  poor 
gardener,  whob  asked  what  Micily 
meant,  said  he  did  not  know,  bat  be 
believed  it  was  a  bulbous  rsot,  ia  weQ 
known.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake  than,  as  some  do^  to  trouble 
and  perplex  a  country  congregation 
with  teonnical  divini^,  nor  widi  such 
words  as  •'the  Philoeaphy  of  the 
Stoa,"  ««The  responses  of^  the  Hie- 
roplumt,"  whidi  were  yetuttsred  in  n 
country  church.  Their  only  ^vniue 
will  be  in  their  uninldligjbihty ,  that 
they  may  be  talcen  for  a  uvslnry, 
which  made  the  Old  Lady  eacaahnsH 
*«Oh,  those  comfortable  words,  Mess- 
potamia,  Bunphylia,  Thcaoe.** 

But  we  have  a  habit  of  leetnria^ 
and  so  here  do  I  find  mysdf  lectariag 
-*»whom1  no  other  than  my  ftieal 
Eusebius,  who  has  a  more  quick  sense 
of  what  is  right  in  dMse  mattsvs,  and 
a  somewhat  unfortunately  more  keen 
perception  of  what  is  wrong  in  thssi 
than  any  man  livings  Fne  valefm. 
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Ws  must  fUrly  oonfeas  we  are  ra* 
ther  tbod  of  conspiracies : — not  io  ac- 
tion, be  it  understoodv  but  in  narra- 
tion; for  in  our  own  person,  as  all  the 
w(Nrld  knowSf  we  have  abundanoe  of 
music  in  ourselves,  and  are  by  no  means 
fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 
But,  there  is  something  in  the  history 
of  all  conspiracies— from  Catiline  to 
Cato  Street— which  has  a  secret  charm 
for  the  imagination.  The  wild,  irre. 
ff  ular  character  of  mind  of  those  agents 
by  whom  they  are  generally  organized 
— the  fierce  passions  they  bring  into 
play— the  **  matters  deep  and  dan^- 
ous  "  in  which  they  deal-^he  moving 
accidents  to  wtiich  they  give  rise— the 
mystery  in  which  they  are  shrouded, 
add  which  in  many  cases  remains  to 
the  last  impenetrable— the  suspense  in 
which  the  mind  is  held  between  the 

Slanning  of  a  dreadful  thing  and  the 
rst,  motion;  all  these  form  a  combi- 
nation of  qualities  which  renders  the 
delineation  of  such  events  peculiarly 
attractive  to  the  romance  writer  and 
the  novelist.     Schiller,  ibr  instance, 
felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  such  sub- 
jects, that  he  commenced  a  history 
of  the  most  celebrated  conspiracies, 
(which,  however,  went  no  farther  than 
the  first  volume),  containing  the  con- 
spijracy  of  the  Pkzzi ;  that  of  Fiesco 
against  Genoa ;  and  that  which  forms 
thbe  subject  of  the  present  observations 
—the  Spanish  coMpiracy  against  Ve- 
nice, wmch  is  simply  a  translation  from 
the  work  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
Abb^  de  St  Real.    Two  of  his  dramas 
are  founded  on  conspiracies — Fiesco^ 
and  Wallenstdin.   His  unfinished  dra- 
ma of  Demetrius  turns  also  on  a  simi- 
lar event  in  the  history  of  Russia.  His 
Qhoet  Seer  is  another  version  of  an 
aoalogoos  theme,  sugsested  by  the  se- 
cret societies  of  the  filuminati  and  the 
impoetures  of  Caclioi^ro.    In  short,  it 
is  evident  that  he  had  a  strong  sympa- 
tbjr  with  the  delineation  of  convulsions 
or  this  nature;  and  of  the  characters 
by  which  they  are  originated,  or  to 
Which  they  ^ve  birth. 

The  Spanish  conspiracy  of  Ossuna, 
Bedamar,  and  Toledo  a|^in&t  Venice 


in  1618,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
of  such  events,  first,  as  furnishingi 
through  the  elegant  and  very  interest- 
ing work  of  St.  wa],  the  materials  for 
the  best  of  Otway's  dramas;  and 
secondlv,  as  presenting  some  historic 
cal  problems  on  which  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  modern  writers  have 
been  abundantly  exercised;  and  in 
regard  to  which  the  disputSAU  have 
arrived  at  the  most  opposite  conclu- 
sions. For,  so  far  has  the  scepticism 
of  modern  writers  gone,  that,  not  con- 
tent with  doubting  or  denying  the  ac^ 
curacy  of  the  details  given  by  the  Ve- 
netian  writers  of  the  time  as  to  the 
conspiracy,  two  learned  and  ingenious 
writers  —  the  Prussian  diplomatist, 
Chanibrier,  a  member  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Berlin,  in  his  essay  Sur  lee 
Problemes  Histori<)ues— and  Count 
Dam  in  his  late  history  of  Venice- 
have  actually  denied  entirdy  the  ex* 
istence  of  any  Spanish  conspiracy 
a^inst  Venice ;  while  the  latter,  as 
will  be  afterwards  seen,  evin  repre^ 
Menu  Vtnioe  cu  tndtf  ihi  earupiralor 
agminst  Spam^ 

A  question  upon  which  a  writer  of 
Dam's  talent,  extensive  reading,  and 
sagacity,  could  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
so  opposite  to  the  received  notions* 
and  to  the  Venetian  authorities  of  the 
time,  is  one  not  unworthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  historical  student  It 
is  our  intention  in  the  present  paper  to 
present  a  short  outlme  of  the  oon- 
troversy,  and  to  state  the  visws  we 
entertain  as  to  the  hypothesis  hitherto 
propounded. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1618,  Venice 
was  suddenly  startled  hy  the  intelli- 
gence announced  by  the  chronicles  of 
uie  day,  that  a  formidable  conspiracy 
had  just  been  detected,  the  object  oi 
which  was  to  put  to  death  the  senate, 
to  sack  and  pdlage  the  city,  to  bura 
the  fleet  in  tne  harbor,  and  to  seize 
on  the  principal  fortified  places  on  the 
continent:  tnat  this  conspiracy  had 
been  organized  by  Don  Pedro  Giron 
d'Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples;  Don 
Pietro  de  Toledo,  Governor  of  Milan ; 
and  Don  Alfonso  de  Cueva,  Marquis 
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of  Bedamar,  the  Spanish  ambaaaador 
at  Venice ;  .that  nrench  troops  urere 
to  be  the  instruments  employed,  as 
least  likely  to  excite  suspicion ;  but 
that  the  designs  of  the  conroirators  had 
fortunately  been  discovered  by  the  vo- 
luntary confession  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber, and  that  the  guilty  had  l>een  pun- 
ished. This  briefand  meagre  account 
received  an  apparent  confirmation 
f^om  the  ezecuttons  which  took  place 
in  the  city,  and  on  board  the  fleet ;  the 
departure  of  Bedamar,  who,  after  a 
protest  that  he  was  entirely  innocent 
of  any  share  in  the  alleged  conspira- 
cy, quitted  Venice  never  to  return; 
and  tne  sudden  disappearance  from  the 
town  of  a  vast  numW  of  idle  and  un- 
employed adventurers,  widi  whom  the 
squares  and  town-houses  had  for  some 
time  before  been  observed  to  be  filled. 

Besides  those  chronicles  or  diaries, 
in  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Ve- 
netian ffovernment  to  enter  from  day 
to  day  all  occurrences  connected  with 
the  State,  it  was  long  their  practice  to 
intru^  the  preparation  of  their  history 
from  time  to  tmie  to  some  senator  of 
established  abilitjr  and  reputation, 
well  acquainted  with  their  archives, 
with  a  view  to  publication.  The 
State  historian,  within  the  period  of 
whose  labors  Uie  conspiracy  fiills,  is 
the  well-known  Battista  Nani.  His 
account,  diouffh  more  detailed,  corre- 
sponds in  substance  with  the  report 
as  given  in  the  chronicle.*' 

Nani,  thoueh  he  equally  implicates 
Bedamar  and  Ossuna  in  the  conspir- 
acy, ascribes  the  chfef  share  in  the 
original  project  to  Ossuna.t  He  re- 
presents him  as  despatching  to  Venice 
one  of  his  confidants,  Jacques  Pierre, 
a  Corsair  of  Normandy,  a  man  of 
great  talent,  but  desperate  character, 
who,  on  pretence  or  having  left  the 
Duke'8  service  in  consequence  of  some 
misunderstanding,  obtamed  admission 
into  the  Venetian  service.  The  first 
step  he  took  was  a  singular  one: — 
In  order  to  render  himself  acceptable 
in  Venice,  he  showed  Ossuna's  let- 
ters, proposed  many  specious  things, 
pretended  to  roveal   the  secret  de- 


signs of  the  Viceroy  against  Venice, 
ami  suggested  the  means  by  which 
they  might  be  frustrated.    He  thus 
suoceedM  in  obtaining  their  confi- 
dence, and  was  employed  with  lAog- 
lade  (Longrand)  in  the  arsenal.  Th^ 
held  secret  conferences  with  CoevA 
(Bedamar) ;— couriers  and  messages 
were  constantly  despatched  to  Napfes. 
They  gained  over  to  their  evil  pur- 
poses    Nicolo    Rinaldi    (RegnauU), 
Charles  and  John  de  Bolio  (de«  Bou- 
leau),  Nolot  Robert  Revellido,  Vincent 
Robert!,  and  Captain  Toumon,  who 
commanded  a  company  in  the  Vene- 
tian service,  as  well  as  same  others, 
partly  French,  partly  Burgundians. 
The  plan  was,  that  Ossuna  should  send 
some  brigantines  and  barks,  under  sa 
Englishman  named   HaiUot,^  wbidi 
were  to  make  their  way  into  the  har- 
bors and  canals,  the  depth  of  which 
had  been  sounded  with  that  view ;  these 
were  to  be  followed  by  larger  vessds, 
which  were  to  cast  anchor  ofi*  Frroli« 
under  cover  of  which,  and  daring  the 
confusion  caused  by  these,  Langlade 
was  to  set  fire  to  the  arsenal,  and  odierB 
(for  the  parts  were  already  distributed) 
to  difibrent  quarters  of  the  city ;  the 
chief  places  of  strength  were  to  be 
seized  on,  and  the  most  distingtdslied 
inhabitants,  whose  houses  had  already 
been  marked  out  beforehand,  to  be  as- 
sassinated; all  the  confederates  ex- 
pected to  enrich  themselvee  by  the 
immense  booty  which  this   attempt 
would  open  to  them.    Some  of  these 
projects  were  Indeed  diflAcult  of  execo- 
tion ;  but  blinded  by  rapacity  and  ma- 
lice, they  looked  on  this  extravagant 
enterprise  as  an  easy  task.  Inthenfiean 
time,  Toledo  had  corrupted  Jeao  Be- 
rard,  captain  of  a  French  company  in 
Crema,with  some  others,  and  bad  made 
arranffements  for  seizing  on  that  place, 
for  which  purpose  he  had  advanced 
his  troops  to  Lodi.    While  the  bngan- 
tines  were  doine  their  best  to  reaoh 
the  town,  and  the  conspirators  were 
every  day  climbing  the  highest  bel- 
fry in  the  city,  impatiently  looking  lor 
their  arrival,  some  of  the  vesselB  wen 
taken  by  corsairs,  others  diqwraod  by 


*  Vol.  III.  of  the  Chroaica  Veaeta,  extending  fVom  1600  to  1635.  The  rolmac 
containing  ibe  first  annoancement  of  the  conspiracy,  is  written  by  Geronymo  PrialL 

t  Historia  della  Repnblica  Veuetm,  1663,  p.  163. 

t  The  name  is  difierently  spelt  in  different  accoonts.  He  is  die  Elliot  of  Otway^ 
pUy. 
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««tonn.  TkefooiildQotbeaasembled 
by  the  appointed  time,  and  the  execu- 
tioQ  of  the  plan  was  oecessarily  de- 
ferred till  autumn.  Pierre  and  Lang- 
lade In  the  meantime  received  orders 
to  join  the  fleet,  and  could  not  delay 
setting  out  with  the  Captain-General 
Barbango.  The  other  confederates 
who  reraaiDed  behind  in  Venice  con- 
tinued to  deliberate  on  the  means  of 
carrying  the  plan  into  effect,  and  im- 
patiently awaited  the  time  appointed. 
Jlut  as  they  frec^uently  convened  on 
the  subject,  and  m  order  to  increase 
their  numbers,  ivere  obliged  to  com-' 
municate  the  secret  to  othens  of  their 
nation,  it  so  happened — fyr  malice  is 
seldom  so  blind  as  not  to  feel  the  sting 
of  conscience— that  Gabriel  Bioncas- 
sin,  and  fialthasar  Juveq,  both  of  no- 
ble descent,  the  one  from  Normandy, 
the  other  from  Dauphine,  and  nearly 
oonneded  with  Lesdeguieres,'^  full  of. 
horror  at  their  evil  d^igOBt  disclosed 
them  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  By  the 
assistance  of  others^  who  secretly 
found  means  to  overhear  their  con* 
ferences  and  conversations,  their  plans, 
werei  still  more  exactly  ascertained ; 
the  treason  was  proved  by  letters 
which  were  found,  and  by  the  confes* 
sion  of  the  guilty,  who  were  punished 
either  by  private  or  public  execution. 
Nani  gees  onto  state,  that  many  made 
(heir  escape  to  Ossuna;  that  Pierre 
and  Langlade  were  drowned*  and 
Berard  and  his  confederates  executed 
in  Crema,and  that  Bedamar,  appre- 
hensive for  Ills  life  from  the  pc^ular 
iodiffnation  directed  against  him,  re- 
tiredf  to  Milan.  He  adds,  that  the 
Senate,  from  the  fear  of  disturbing 
the  peace  which  was  about  to  be  finaC 
ly  concluded  with  the  Emperor,  and 
with  Spain  and  Savoy,  determined  to 
observe  a  strict  silence  in  regard  to 
the  whole  conspiracy. 

Such  were  the  accounts  givea  to 
the  world  by  the  Venetian  Govem- 
meot.  They  did  not,  however,  pass 
unquestioned  even  at  the  time.  Ossuna 
and  Biidamar,  without  denying  the 
existence  of  a  ^xmspiracy  against 
Venice,  positively  maintained  their 
own  innocence:  the  French  Envoy, 
M.  de  Leon  Bnulart,  went  ikrthen 
and  in  his  letters  to  his  own  Govero- 
meat,  expressed  doubts  of  the  exist- 


eace  of  any  conspiracy  at  all.  The 
grounds  on  which  in  his  despatches  he 
founds  his  doubts  are  the  improbabi- 
lity that  Pierre  would  be  concerned  in 
a  design,  of  which  he  had  himself  in 
the  first  instance  given  information  to 
th6  Stale ;  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
project,  against  a  city  well  armed,  and 
containing  200,000  mhabitants,  being 
attempted  by  a  few  miserable  adven-i 
turer&»;  the  unlikelihood  that  such  a 
power  as  Spain  would  connect  itself 
with  such  mstruments  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  plans ;  the  absence  of  any 
trial  or  investigation  in  the  case  of 
Pierre,  or  of  any  weapons  or  proofs  of 
preparation  for  such  an  enteiprise  be- 
ing found  in  the  possession  01  the  al» 
leged  conspirators. 

Still  it  may  be  said,  that  the  public 
opinion  decidadiy  was,  that  the  con- . 
spiracy  had  existed,  and  that  the  ac- 
count of  it  given  by  the  Venetian  Gov- 
ernment, tmmffh  it  might  not  contain 
the  whole  truth,  was,  so  far  as  it  went, 
correct. 

In  1674  appeared  the  well  known 
history  of  the  conspiracy,  by  the  Abb^ 
de  St.  Real.*  St.  Real's  character  for 
historical  accuracy,  as  every  one  ^^ 
knows,  does  not  stand  high.  His  ^ 
works  In  thb  d^artment  are,  at  best, 
historical  romances,  nor  does  he  seem 
anxious  in  general  to  remove  the 
doubts  which  their  character  was  cal- 
culated to  sugf^.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  is  at  pains  to  intimate 
that  he  had  composed  his  history  from 
new  and  authentic  documents  existing 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Thi 
spirit  and  liveliness  of  the  narrative, 
the  minuteness  and  apparent  probabi- 
lity of  ,the  incidents,  so  ^  at  least  as 
appears  on  the  fiice  of  his  story,  have 

Sven  to  his  work  a  popularity  and  au- 
ority  to  which  it  is  by  n6  means  en- 
titled, for  the  additional  documents  of 
which  he  has  availed  himself,  are 
now,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  ffseatest  suspicion,  and 
may  be  proved  in  many  parts  to  be 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  truth. 
They  professed  to  be  copies  of  the  ac- 
tual examinations  and  revelations  of 
the  conspirators,  to  the  Council  of 
Ten^t  wii  thev  were  unsigned  and 
unauthenticated  in  any  way.  No  ex- 
planation has  ever  been  given  how 


«  Marshal  Lesdegaierts. 

^  They  wert  sabse^nently  miUished  by  TiUioo  Sire«  in  his  Memorie  Bacondiie. 
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§QCh  doeunieiits  should  be  found  in  a 
pui)lic  library  in  Pfeiris,  when  it  was 
admitted  that  no  originals  were  to  be 
Ibund  in  the  Venetian  archives  them- 
selves. The  names  of  the  conspira- 
tors»  as  there  represented,  differed  en- 
tirely (with  one  or  two  exceptions) 
fVom  those  given  by  Nani,  or  mention- 
•d  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
French  Ambassador;  while  some  of 
the  circumstanoes  stated  in  them  were 
palpably  impossible,  and  such  as  were 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
their  authenticity  as  official  docu- 
naents,  containing  the  actual  confes- 
sioQs  of  the  conspirators,  or  the  tran- 
sactions which  took  plsce  in  conse- 
quence of  their  disclosures.  One  or 
two  instances  may  be  given  as  deci- 
sive of  the  weight  due  to  the  authority 
of  Bt.  Real,  and  of  tho  pretended  con- 
fessions on  which  it  is  mainly  found- 
ed. He  ascribes  the  whole  discovery 
of  the  plot  to  a  feeling  of  remorse  with 
which  one  of  the  conspirators,  Jaffier, 
was  seized,  when  present  at  the  an- 
nual spectacle  of  the  Dose's  marriage 
of  the  Adriatic,  which  taJces  place  up- 
on Ascension  dar.  Ascension  day 
took  place,  in  1618^  upon  the  S4th 
May,  but  the  conspiracy  had  been  de- 
lected, and  most  of  those  implicated, 
Punished,  on  thel4tb.  Nothing,  there- 
Knre,  which  took  place  upon  the  24th, 
could  have  led  to  the  revealing  of  a 
plot  which  hod  already  been  detected 
on  the  14th. 

In  the  pretended  copy  of  the  pro- 
o^ure,  it  is  stated  that  in  eonsequence 
of  the  disclosures  of  Jaffier,  search 
was  immediately  made  ift  the  house 
•f  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  that  a 
duaritity  of  arms  and  gunpowder  was 
found  there.  The  French  ambassador, 
on  the  contrary,  states  expressly  that  no 
arme  had  been  found,**  and  Bedamar 
himself,  in  his  address  to  the  CoUege, 
never  alludes  to  any  such  step  as  a 
search  of  his  house.  Several  arrests 
are  said  to  have  taken  ptace  in  the 
house  of  the  ambassador  of  France. 
We  have  the  whole  correspondence  of 
the  ambassador  with  his  own  court, 
treating  the  whole  as  a  fiction,  en- 
tering into  the  fullest  detekils,  giving 
the  names  of  those  arrestedr  and  no 


bint  ia  given  of  any  of  diem  haviogp 
been  arrested  in  his  house.  A  com- 
munication is  said  to  have  been  ia* 
stantly  made  of  all  that  had  passed  u> 
the  French  ambassador,  who  wa» 
summoned  for  that  purpose.  The 
French  ambassador  was  absent  from 
Venice  at  the  time,  and  did  not  retura 
for  some  weeks.  In  the  coofessioas  a 
leading  part  is  given  to  tlie  state  in- 
quisitor. Marc  Antonio  MarcelU.  The 
names  of  all  the  state  inquisitors  at 
the  time  are  perfectly  known,  and  no 
such  person  vras  to  be  found  anmig 
the  nunU>er.  Many  other  oontradic- 
tiona  between  the  confessions  and  the 
true  fects  of  the  case,  as  appearing 
from  undoubted  evidenoe,  nugfat  be 
pointed  out ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  their  daims  to  an* 
thenticity  are  of  the  most  suspiciooB 
kind.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
pretended  confessions  are  a  mere  cr 
po9t  facto  fabrication,  based  partly 
upon  the  statement  of  Nani,  ana  part- 
ly on  the  vague  r«x>pts  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  official  statement,  had  gol 
into  circulation. 

In  regard,,  therelbrer  to  liiatoricil 
accuracy,  the  work  of  St.  Real  may  be 
laid  aside.  So  fer  as  it  4ifiers  frout 
or  pretends  to  add  to  the  narrative  of 
Nani,  it  is  entitled  to  no  credit;  andr 
in  truth,  the  two  differ  in  every  parti- 
cular, except  in  assuming  the  eidstence 
of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Ossuna  and 
dedapar  were  engaged  againat  Te- 
nioe. 

Besides  these  writers,  who,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  the  detaOsr 
agree  in  assuming  the  ezialenoe  of  a 
conspiracy,  in  iniich  Bedamar  and 
Ossana  were  the  prime  movent  we 
may  mention,  as  supportia?  the  same 
view,  Giovanni  BatlisCa  Vico^  or  ra- 
ther the  conthiuator  of  his  wark,t 
Giam  Battista  BiragOk^  who,  ia  hia 
history  of  Venice,  r^ates  the  atonr 
substantially  as  told  by  Nani ; — Saodi 
et  Martinioni,  in  his  Continuatiaii  sf 
Sansovino's  Description  of  Venioe^ 
who  follows  the  narrative  of  Sl  Realr 
Teuton,  in  his  Bssays  on  the  Historr 
of  Venice ;  Graeono  Leti»  in  his  Um 
of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  wad  M.  Dreas 
de  Radier,}  who  all  adtipti  in  the  I 


♦  Lettre  de  Leon  Braslart,  It  M.  d«  P\iysieulx,  I9th  Jaly,  1^18^ 
t  Historia  Reram  VeDeiarom,  1684.    Padaa. 
t  Historia  Civile  de  Venezia. 
i  Joarnal  de  Veudva,  Aug.  M56. 
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ibfttaresi  the  rarsion  of  Bt  EeaL  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  is  doubted  or  denied  by 
Capriata,*  by  Naude,  by  Grosley, 
^vbo  has  published  a  dissertation  to 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  St  Real'^ 
Account,  and  more  lately  and  decided- 
ly by  M.  Chambrier,  by  D'Oieires,  ^nd 
l>aru. 

The  two  latter  have  not  been  content 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  received 
accounts,  but  have  at  the  same  tijfpe 
attempted  to  furnish  a  new  solution 
<jf  the  supposed  difficulties  in  which 
the  matter  is,  involved. 

The  hypothesis  of  Chambrier,  how* 
•€ver#  though  it  has  been  popular 
enough,  is  yet  so  baseless  that  we  shall 
deal  with  it  very  briefly.  His  explana- 
tiou  of  the  problem  is  this  : — That  a 
crusade  had  been  secretly  projected 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  France,  and  Sa- 
voy, against  Turkey,  which  had  been 
stirred  up  by  the  Capuchin  Joseph 
(afterwards  so  useful  a  tool  in  the 
nauds  of  Richelieu)  :  That  Regnault, 
as  the  agent  of  Charles  EmanueC  Duke 
of  Savoy,  at  Venice,  had  been  charge 
to  cmioert  measures  for  that  purpose 
vith  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
Spain :  That  at  the  same  time  the 
'Venetian  government  were  extremely 
liostileto  ue  Spanish  ambassador  Be- 
4aniar,  and  anxious  to  obtain  any  pre- 
text for  his  removal  from  the  city  and 
from  his  office:  That  the  Turlu,  ha- 
Tiog  discovered  the  intended  design, 
liad  coounissioRed  the  Chiaoux,  who 
vas  sent  from  the  Porte  to  announce 
the  elevation  of  the  Sultan  Osman  to 
the  throne,  to  demand  satisfaction,  by 
the  delivery  or  punishment  of  the 
agents  at  Venice  :  That  the  Venetians 
in  order  to  avert  suspicion  from  them- 
selves, or  to  re-estublish  their  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  Porte,  abandoned 
to  their  fate  those  who  were  most  in- 
rtnimental  in  promoting  the  intended 
expedition  to  the  Levant ;  that  in  or- 
der to  cover  the  true  cause  of  the 
executions,  a  pretended  conspiracy 
was  brought  forward,  and  ascribed  to 
Bedamar  and  the  Spanish  Court ;  and 
that  thus  the  Venetians  contrived  at 
once  to  secure  themselves  and  to  ba- 
nish the  obnoxious  ambassador. 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  observe  as 


to  this  extraordinary  theory,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  faa  w^ich  ap- 
pears from  the  revelations  of  Pierre  to 
the  Venetian  government,  namely, 
that  he  had  at  one  time  suggested  an 
expedition  against  Albania  to  the  Duke 
of  Nevers,  there  is  not  even  the  sha- 
dow of  a  foundation  for  that  supposed 
crusade  against  Turkey,  the  discovery 
of  whiiib,  he  assumes,  led  to  the  exe- 
cutions at  Venice.  The  letter  oxists 
in  which  this  proposal  was  made  by 
Pierre  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers.  It 
bears  a  marking  on  the  back  in  the 
hand  of  the  French  ambassador  De 
Leon,  **Di8C0urs  inmertinent  fait  par 
le  defunt  Jacques  Pierre."  Would 
the  ambassador  have  used  such  an  ex- 
pression, if  the  pr^ect  had  really 
been  approved  of  by  France  3  Be- 
sides, we  have  only  to  recollect  the 
state  in  which  France  was  after  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  to  perceive 
that  that  power  was  in  no  state  to  un- 
dertake a  crusade  against  the  Ottoman. 
Again,  all  we  know  of  the  character 
of  Philip  IIL  and  of  his  prime  mini- 
ster Lerma,  is  equally  hostile  to  the 
supposition;  while  no  possible  ad- 
vantage could  accrue  to  Savoy  from 
any  such  scheme.  The  intended  cru- 
sade then  had  really  no  foundation. 
Still  less  were  the  exeeutiond  at  Ve- 
nice connected  with  its  discovery. 

Chambrier,  for  instance,  ascribes  the 
executions  to  the  demand  for  satisfac- 
tion made  b]^  the  Chiaoux,  who  arrived 
in  Venice  with  the  intelligence  t)fOs. 
man's  elevation  to  the  throna  Now,  a 
letter  from  the  Venetian  Government  to 
the  bailo,  or  envoy  of  that  state  at  Con- 
stantinople,! proves  that  the  Chiaoux 
only  arrived  in  Venice  on  the  10th  of 
June.  Jacques  Pierre  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  l^h  of  Majr 
preceding,  and  forthwith  executed. 
His  death  then,  and  those  of  his  com- 
panions, was  in  no  shape  connected 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Chiaoux. 

If  it  be  argued  that  still  the  execu- 
tions took  place  to  gratify  the  Porte, 
and  that  probably  it  may  have  been 
the  predecessor  of  this  Chiaoux  who 
had  made  the  demand  for  this  blood- 
thirsty satisfaction,  this  view  of  thecase 
is. equally  untenable.  It  is  true  another 
Chiaoux  arrived  in  ^Venice  in  Alorch 


*  Historjr  of  the  Affaireof  Ftalr,  1613  to  1650,  Book  ?i. 
-     i  LeUere  Diicile  Bailo,  231  Guii-no  1618.  Giunso  in  qiieslm  CUU  dli  10. del    pw- 
sente   MabeiiMt  Cbiaua  il  quale   do9  ^iorni  dopo  vcniie  in  Collo^o  ndttro. 
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1618,  annouQCiDg  the  elevation  of 
Mustapha  to  the  throne,  and  remain- 
ed there  till  the  beginning  of  May. 
But  though  we  are  jn  possession  of 
his  most  confidential  intercourse  with 
his  own  court  during  the  period  of  his 
residence,  not  a  trace  of  any  such  in. 
terfereoce  appears.  His  negotiations 
are  limited  to  the  unimportant  demand, 
that  the  Republic  should  make  good 
the  losses  of  certain  Turkish  mer- 
chants, whose  goods  had  been  capto- 
red  by  Ossuna  on  board  of  two  of  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Republic.  If 
he  had  reall  V  succeeded  in  so  hum- 
bling the  prioe  of  the  Republic,  as  to 
compel  from  Venice  so  degrading  a 
siicrifice  to  Turicey  as  the  massacre  of 
the  unfortunate  adventurers  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  the  intended  crusade, 
would  not  some  traces  of  so  important 
an  affair  appear  in  his  communications 
to, Constantinople?  Objections  miffht, 
in  iact,  be  multiplied  without  end  to 
the  theory  of  Chambrier;  but  those 
we  have  already  mentioned  seem  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  inquirer  as  to  its 
baseless  and  improbable  character. 

The  hypothesis  of  Daru,  which  may 
be  considered  the  latest  upon  the  sub- 
ject, must  be  admitted  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  bofd  and  original,  since 
it  actually  goes  to  reverse  completriy 
the  relative  positions  of  the  parties,  to 
exculpate  Spain  from  any  conspiracy 
against  Venice, and  td  represent  Venice 
as  the  true  con^irator  in  aiding  a 
supposed  enterprise  of  its  treacherous 
subject  Ossuna,  against  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  Italy.  Daru  denies  est- 
tirely  the  existence  of  any  actual  con- 
spiracy against  Venice,  and  considere 
tho  numerous  executions  which  took 
place  as  a  barbafXMis  measure  of  state 
policy  on  the  peut  of  Venice,  to  con- 
ceal the  intrigues  against  Spain,  in 
which  they  had  engaged  with  Os. 
suna  by  the  unsparing  destruction 
of  all  who  were,  or  were  supposed 
to  be,  in.  possession  of  the  truth. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  grave 
accusation  ;  for  it  converts  the  just 
punishment  of  abandoned  criminals 
into  a  base  and  treacherous  massacre 
of  men,  who  were  only  following  out 
the  projects  and  designs  of  the  R^ub- 
lic  itself.  It  would  require  strong 
evidence  to  establish  such  a  charge, 


which  thus  woes  not  merely  toaobvert 
the  received  notk>ns  on  the  subject 
but  to  brand  a  nation  with  a  staio,  the 
foulest,  perhaps,  with  which  her  ao- 
nals,  blotted,  as  they  too  <^eo  arc^ 
with  treachery  and  bioodshedv  SLre  de- 
formed. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Dam  has 
spared  no  pains  to  support  the  acco- 
sation  which  he  makes.  He  has  trtat- 
ed  the  subject  of  the  Spantsfa  coa^inu 
cy  in  two  portions  of  his  work,  one 
historical,*'- the  other  criticaltf  widi 
great  care,  greax  extent  Gf  hbaorkai 
reading,  and  inOnite  ingenuitj.  He 
began  his  investigations,  as  he  sajs 
himself,  with  no  wish  to  establish  a 
system,  but  simply  to  examine,  witk 
more  attention  than  had  been  pre. 
viously  given  to  the  matter,  the  dif^ 
ferent  authorities,  published  or  unputft* 
lished,  by  which  light  might  be  throwa 
on  this  mysteriouB  transaction,  and  he 
has  told  us,  with  great  ftdmess^  hovr 
the  leading  idea  ofhis  theory  ms^ag^ 
gested  to  him.  ~My  researches,** 
says  he,  *«  led  me  to  the  knowled]^ 
of  two  facts  which  I  considered  certain. 

*«  In  examining  the  correspoii^eiiee 
of  the  Ambassador  of  France,  I  foaoA 
the  revelations  by  which  the  Veoe- 
tian  Government  had  been  infomed 
of  the  existence  of  a  con^iracy  fbim. 
ed  against  it  by  the  Duke  of  Ossuna 
and  the  Marquis  of  Bedaraar.  Tims 
revelations  bore  a  date  Iwi^  pnceHnM 
the  date  when  the  conspiracy  was  ssmI 
to  be  discovered ;  if,  then,  a  conspiraoy 
existed,  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  |po* 
vernment;  they  could  not  then  be 
much  alarmed  at  it,  since  they  bad 
been  made  aware  of  it  so  long  befora. 
There  was,  therefore,  error  orftise- 
bood  in  the  oommon  accounts^  when  it 
was  said  ths^  were  made  acqoainled 
with  it  only  in  May  1618. 

"  The  letters  of  the  ambsssadors  !&• 
formed  me  that  these  revelations  were 
made  by  Captain  Jacques  Pierre.  I 
had  before  my  eyes  the  original  mi- 
nute of  them  in  the  handwriting  of 
Captain  Renault  It  followed,  that 
Jacques  Pierre  and  Renault  were  not 
conspirators;  yet  both  had  been  sacri* 
ficed  as  such. 

**I  found,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
conspiracy^  that  among  the  FVeneh 
who  were  said  to  be  implicated,  there 


♦  Darn,yoI.  iv.  c.  31. 
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^as  a  near  relation  of  the  Bfartohal 
de  Leddegoieres.  This  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  of  examining  Whether,  in 
the  life  of  that  nobleman«  any  mention 
was  made  of  this  incident.  I  found, 
then,  that  at  the  same  time  the  Duke 
of  Ossuoa  had  conceived  his  project 
of  possessing  himself  of  the  crown  of 
Naples.  This  was  a  beam  of  light  to 
me.  The  Viceroy  could  not,  at  the 
same  time,  have  conspired  against 
Venice,  to  take  possession  of  it  m  the 
name  of  Spain,  and  against  Spain  to 
deprive  it  of  a  kin  4dom.  The  biogra- 
pher of  Lesdeguieres,  who  was  his 
aecretary,  relates  all  that  took  place  in 
the  cabmet  of  his  master  relative  to 
the  projects  of  the  Duke  to  usurp  the 
crown.  He  states  positively,  that  the 
gpvernmeots  of  France,  of  Holland,  of 
Turin,  and  Venice,  had  been  initiated 
into  his  projects.  The  Neapolitan, 
Yenetian,  and  other  historians  con- 
firmed in  part  these  difierent  circum- 
stances. The  Venetians,  then,  could 
not  have  believed  that  the  Duke  of 
Ossupa  was  really  conspiring  against 
th^ir  Republic,  since  they  were  aware 
that  he  was  engaged  in  totally  differ. 
ent  projects,  in  which  their  aid  was  in- 
dtiipensable  to  him. 

**  By  this  train  of  reasoning  I  was 
conducted  to  this  consequence :  The 
Duke  of  Ossuna,  Jacques  Pierre,  and 
Renault,  had  nof  conspired  aeainst  the 
Bepuhlio.  The  Venetians  knew  the 
real  projects  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna, 
and  had  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
Jacques  Pierre  and  Renault.  It  ie^ 
noained  to  find  a  motive  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  accusation  of  the  for. 
mer,  and  Iheir  sacrifice  of  the  latter. 

^According  to  Daru,  Ossuna  had, 
oknost  imm€»iately  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Viceroy ahy  of  mples, 
begun  to  conceive  the  design  of  seizing 
on  that  kingdom,  and  rendering  him- 
self  independeilt  of  Spain.  This 
scheme  had  been  secretly  communi- 
cated to  the  different  powers  of  Eu- 
rope who  were  hostile  to  Spain,  by  all 
<9f  whom  his  deigns  were  furthered 
aod  approved.  Venice,  though  she  had 
sot  actually  pledged  herself  to  any  as- 
sistance, was  favorable  like  the  rest. 
The  maha  ot^ect  was,  gradually,  and 
•without  excitine  the  suspicions  of 
Spain,  to  assemble  an  army  sufficient 
to  carry  the  project  into  effect.  Savoy 
and  Holland  sscredy  furnished  as- 
sistance both  by  troops  and  arms. 
Four  thousand  Dutch  ttoqps»  who  were 
5d*   • 


then  in  the  service  of  Venice,  were, 
with  the  consent  of  Holland,  to  pass 
into  the  service  of  the  Duke.  But 
to  have  allowed  this  to  be  done  open- 
ly, and  with  the  apparent  consent  of 
Venice,  would  have  excited  suspicions 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  which  the  Vene. 
tian  Government  were  amdous  to 
avoid;— their  approbation  of  Ossu- 
na's  schemes  being,  of  course,  oondi- 
tional  on  their  success.  All  that  they 
were  at  present  disposed  to  do  was  to 
wink  at  the  secret  plans  by  which 
these  mercenaries  were  to  be  seduced 
from  their  service  into  that  of  the 
Duke. 

•*Por  this  purpose  Pierre  and  Re- 
nault were  despatched  by  Ossuna  to 
Venice.  But  the  true  object  of  their 
visit  was  concealed  even  from  these 
agents  against  themselves.  Of  Ossu- 
na's  ulterior  designs  on  the  throne  of 
Naples  they  were  kept  ii^  ignorance ; 
they  knew  not  that  what  he  had  in 
view  was  to  seduce  the  Dutch  soldiers 
of  Venice  into  his  service ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  believed,  and  were  taught 
to  believe  by  Ossuna  himself  that  his 
designs  were  directed  against  Venice, 
and  that  they  were  sent  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  and  carrying  into  effect 
a  real  conspiracy  against  that  city. 
Whether  from  terror  or  treachery, 
Pierre,  soon  after  his  arrival,  commu-. 
nicated  to  the  Venetian  Govemmen 
the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  which 
he  himself  actually  believed.  The 
Venetian  Government,  better  informed 
of  the  intentions  of  Ossuna,  and  his 
dependence  on  them,  paid  no  attention 
to  the  supposed  plot  Pierre  and  Re- 
nault conunued  to  presa  Ossuna  to  fur- 
nish them  with  the  assistance  promised, 
and  to  £ivc  the  signal  for  the  decisive 
step.  Ossuna^  who  had  no  such  object 
in  view,  delayed  from  time  to  time, 
under  all  possible  pretexts,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  excite  the  suspicions  even 
of  Pierre  as  to  his  sincerity.  But  his 
imprudence  gradually  led  the  Spanish 
Government  to  suspect  his  designs: 
ihe  Neapolitan  nobles  desoatched  a 
Capuchin  friar,  Lorenzo^  to  Madrid,  t6 
communicate  their  suspicions.  Ossuna 
attempted  to  arrest  him  on  his  u  ay, 
but  faHed.  He  saw  that  his  designs 
must  now  be  discovered,  and  that  nis 
ruin  was  certain.  Venice  in  the  mean 
time,anprised,  through  its  ambassadors 
in  Paris  and  Madrid,  of  the  suspicions 
exched  against  Ossuna,  and  of  the  pro- 
bable MLure  of  his  des^^Qs,  determined 
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to  draw  bade,  and  even  to  extinguMi 
aU  traces  of  their  having  been  acces- 
sary to  his  treasonable  schemes.  The 
conspiracy* which  had  been  revealed 
to  them  a  year  before,  and  of  the  non- 
existence of  which  they  were  aware, 
appeared  to  afford  a  nvorable  pre- 
text for  removing  all  those  who  nad 
been  concerned  m  the  scheme  of  0»- 
suna ;  on  pretence  that  they  had  dis* 
covered  a  design  against  Venice  itself, 
in  which  Spam  was  concerned,  they 
put  to  death  all  who  had  in  any  way 
been  connected  with  the  designs  of 
Ussana;  and  by  so  doing,  before  Spain 
had  even  manifested  any  displeasure 
against  the  Duke»  they  were  enabled, 
instead  of  being  themselves  accused, 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  accusation. 
To  this  Machiavellian  policy,  Pierre, 
Renault,  and  his  companioos,  though 
trul^  innocent  of  any  conspiracy,  were 
sacrificed." 

This  is  in  substance  Daru's  solution 
of  this  long  agitated  problem.  We 
shall  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  are 
founded  in  truth,  and  how  far,  if  true, 
they  could  rationally  account  Uxt  the 
supposed  efifect 

J.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  theory 
depends  on  the  establishment  of  one 
proposition,  namely,  that  previous  to 
the  supposed  discovery  of  the  con^i- 
racy  in  May  1618,  the  Venetians^  were 
to  eonoe  extent  implicated  in  the  de- 
signs of  Ossuna  on  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Except  to  conceal  their  par- 
ticipation  in  these,  they  had  no  motive, 
according  to  Daru,  for  the  executions 
which  took  place,  or  for  the  invention 
of  a  pretended  conspiracy. 

But  here  a  formidable  difficulty 
meets  Daru  in  the  outset.  The  bio- 
grapher of  Lesdeguieres,  Louis  Videl, 
on  whose  authority  he  mainly  rvlies 
as  to  the  proof  of  (Jssuna's  treasonable 

S reject  of  the  seizure  of  the  Crown  of 
[aples,  places  the  date  of  that  project 
only  in  1619.  Leti  does  the  same. 
Of  course,  a  project  conceived  only  in 
1610  could  not  account  for  the  execu- 
tions of  1618. 

Daru's  attempt  to  get  quit  of  the 
difficulty  seems  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
He  endeavors  to  make  out,  that 
though  placed  by  Leti  and  Videl  un- 
der the  date  of  1619,  the  project 
against  Venice  was  of  an  earlier  date ; 
because  it  is  mentioned  in  connectioo 
with  various  other  events  which  took 
place,  some  in  1617,  some  in  1618. 


But  all  doabt,  at  leasl  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  writers,  is  put  am 
end  to  by  the  decisive  facts,  that  both 
of  them  expressly  mentioD  thai  the 
enterprise  against  Venice  pneeMl 
the  project  against  Naples;  whHe 
Leti,  Nani«  and  the  Neapolitan  his- 
torian Giannone  actuallj^  ascribe  tktt 
desperate  scheme  of  seizing  on  the 
Neapolitan  throne  to  the  /ntes  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Veoioe,  and 
the  consequent  disKmce  of  Oasuna  at 
the  €ourt  of  Madrid.  The  poeitiaB, 
then,  in  which  this  point,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  whde  nypothesis^  stands, 
is,  that  nu  om  nngk  hislorian  jplaees 
the  design  of  Ossuna  against  Naples 
earlier  than  1619;  while  every  hisfeo- 
rian  who  has  touched  on  the  aubieot, 
including  those  who  were  theroeelves 
connected  with  the  ne^poUaiioQ  (fiir 
such  was  the  position  of  Videl)  as- 
pressly  state  that  they  took  place  in 
that  year,  and  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
failure  of  his  previous  schenie  agamst 
Venice. 

But  the  statement,  saya  Dam,  that 
Ossuna  was  engaged  in  a  conspiTaey 
against  Venice  in  1618,  and  thai  liie 
had  engaged  Venice  in  his  acheoaes 
on  Naples  in  1619,  involves  an  inooe- 
sistency.  The  historians  who  repre- 
sent Ossuna  as  engaged  in  both 
schemes  **  have  not  perceived  tliat  the 
one  ruceiMorilff  excludes  the  other." 
If  this  necessitv  be  really  so  palpsbK 
it  is  singular  that  four  such  writers  as 
Videl,  Leti,  Giannone,and  Nani,  dwaid 
never  have  perceived  it;  nay,  that 
they  do  not  even  allude  to  it  as  a  dif- 
ficulty in  the  case  at  all.  And  where 
is  the  necessary  incompatibilitj  !  Da- 
rn asks,  **  Would  Ossuna  have  dared 
to  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  Re- 
public, after  having  made  an  attiennii 
on  its  existence;  and  bow,  inKmedl- 
ately  after  the  fiiilure  of  one  plot* 
should  he  have  had  time  to  frame  an- 
other requiring  so  many  negoliatiopa 
and  preparations  f  To  this  objeotioa 
there  are  several  answefs. 

The  resentments  of  naiioiis  are  not 
like  those  of  individuals.  Oanna 
might  naturally  enough  beUeTe^  tiMi 
if  Venice  felt  that  she  could  serve  ber 
own  interests  by  injuring  Spain,  ite 
would  not  be  prevented  from  so  daba^ 
because  she  was  ai  the  same  time  pto- 
motin|^  the  cause  of  one  who  had  firmly 
conspired  arainst  her.  Beaidea,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  dioDf^  Beda- 
mar  and  Qwtma  weare  the  agQiita»tki 
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Court  of  Bpsin  was  the  true  party 
TeqKmaible ;  and  it  wai  against  Spain, 
«B  the  real  conspirator,  ratlier  than 
the  mere  agents  in  the  aflair,  that  the 
resentments  of  Venice  would  be  di- 
rected, supposing  that  with  that  poli- 
tic  government  resentment  of  the^Nist 
would  ever  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  present  or  prospective  advan- 
tage. 

That  Ossuna  then  might  apply  to 
Venice  for  aid  in  1619,  though  en- 

r^  as  a  conspirator  asainst  her 
1618,  Is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
conceive.  That  Venice  might  even 
have  enteied  into  his  schemes  would 
be,  in  our  eyes,  bv  no  means  impro- 
bable. Changes  of  policv  as  singular 
occur  perpetually  in  the  history  S[  the 
thne.  But,  after  all,  when  Ossuna 
did  open  hte  negotiations  with  Venice 
in  1610,  what  was  the  result  1  Why, 
a  positive  declinature  on  the  part  of 
Venice  to  interfere  in  any  such  scheme. 
We  have  the  secret  despatches  of 
SMnelli,  the  Venetian  resident  at 
Naples,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  eommunicatioii  made  to  him  by 
the  agents  of  the  Viceroy  at  Naples.* 
We  have  the  answer  of  the  Republic, 
declaring  their  determination  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  such  move- 
tnent  m  Italy,  and  directing  Spinelli, 
in  the  event  of  any  renewal  of  the 
proposal,  to  put  a  negative  upon  the 
matter  at  once  (se  egii  pur  iterasse, 
tu  debbi  troncare  assolutamente  tali 
propositi.)  We  have  the  whole  cor- 
respondence  of  Spinelli  before  and 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  proposal 
to  which  we  have  alluded  (loth  May, 
1610,)  and  not  a  trace  appears  of  any 
sanction  on  the  part  of  Venice  to  the 
di^ff  ns  of  Ossuna. 

This  communication  of  Spinelli  is 
extremely  important,  then,  in  two 
views.  First,  it  confirms  the  other 
evidence,  that  Venice  was  tmr  even 
applied  to  by  Ossuna  to  aid  his  views 
against  Naples  till  after  the  date  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy ;  and,  second, 
k  goes  far  to  negative  the  supposition 
that  Venice  agreed^  at  any  time,  to 
,  lend  any  countenance  to  his  schemes. 
'  But  Dam  is  hardy  enough  to  at- 


tempt  to  convert  what  appear  to  others 
formidable  objections  into  actusi  ar- 
guments in  support  of  his  own  view. 
Thus  it  seems  to  him  to  occasion  no 
diffictjdty  that  dunns  the  very  time 
when  he  supposes  uat  Venice  was 
secretly  aiding  his  scheme  of  rebel* 
lion,  Ossuna,  notwithstanding  thai 
peace  had  been  contduded,  wasstBl 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  Venice. 
This  was  merely  done,  he  conceives^ 
as  a  blind,  and  to  enable  him  to  keep 
on  foot  a  naval  force  without  suspi- 
cion. The  battles,  he  all^gied,  were 
more  mock-fights,  in  which  soaroely 
a  man  MU  or  a  ship  was  taken ;  ana 
from  this  he  concludes  that  neither 
party  were  in  earnest  in  their  pretend- 
ed hostilities. 

Now,  to  infbr,  in  the  case  of  any 
Italian  campaign,  that  the  parties  were 
not  in  earnest  because  the  actions  were 
4odeclsive,would  surely  be  rash  enough 
We  all  know  from  Orucciardtni  that 
Italian  hostilities  were  frequenUy  as 
harmless  as  the  encounter  of  Cfym- 
nastand  Tripet,and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contending  parties  were  very 
cordially  at  war  with  each  other. 
But  after  all,  the  hostilities  of  1617 
and  1618  betweea  Ossuna  and  the 
Venetian  Republic,  though  indecisive,  • 
were  by  no  means  so  very  trifling  as 
he  assumes.  We  find  him  seizing 
and  confiscating  two  of  their  most 
richly  Uiden  vessiBlB :  we  find  the  Doge 
Giovanni  Bembo  writing  to  Vineeira, 
the  confidental  resident  of  the  Repub^ 
lie  at  Milan,  in  March,  1618,  that  Oa. 
suna  is  making  preparations  for  war, 
mnd  Ihat  no  femoe  u  to  he  lodMfin' . 
while  he  ti  gwemor  cf  Neplee.i  We 
find  him  again  reiterating  hb  com- 

Saints  to  the  same  persons,  in  another 
Iter  of  July,  1618  ;t  Immediately  af- 
ter  the  discovery  or  the  conspiracy, 
we  find  the  new  Doge  Antonio  Priiui 
writing  to  the  same  person.  In  Sep^ 
tember,||  also  complaining  of  the  coo- 
tin^ued  hostilities  of  Ossuna ;  we  have 
OsRuna  exhibiting  afterwards  to  Spi- 
nelli, in  vindication  of  his  own  con- 
duct in  ravaging  their  coasts,  a  confi- 
dential communication  from  the  Span- 
ish Court,  dated  20th  June,  1617^ 


*  Defpaooio  di  Gaip.  Spinelli,  15  Maggio,  1619. 

t  Ragiitro  dei  Daodi,  t6th  March,  itlS. 

X  Refistro,  3Sth  Jaly,  16ia 

I  September,  1618. 

i  Deepacob  di  Spiatlli,  99d  Oetobtr,  1619. 
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directing  Umlo aeod  all  tlM ahiM  ha 
could  into  tli9  Gulf  of  Naplesi  put  in 
hi*  own  name,  and  to  do  the  Republic 
all  the  iiiguryin  his  power.  To  his 
friends  Oasuna  did  not  conceal  the 
deep  hatred  he  bore  to  the  Venetians. 
SpinelU  repocts*  one  eipreasioD  which 
isdeeisiTe  as  to  this  point,  an^  most 
'  Important  as  to  his  partic^Qon  in 
the  conspiracy  :— ^I  will  take  Ve- 
nice ;  I  would  willingly  bathe  myself 
in  the  blood  of  these  nobis  Vene- 
tiansr 

Is  it  possible,  in  the  foce  of  these 
SBd  many  such  clrcumstancesi  se- 
riously  to  question,  as  Daru  does, 
whether  the  war  was  a  war  at  all,  or 
to  suppose  that,  during  all  this  time,  a 
secret  understanding  prevailed  be- 
tween that  state,  whose  vessels  were 
tiius  captured,  whose  doges  complain, 
in  their  confidential  letters,  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  peace  wliile  Oasuna 
remains  governor  of  Naples,  and  this 
same  Oewina,  who  hopes  to  take  Ve- 
nice within  a  year,  and  to  bathe  him- 
self in  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  1 

It  may  appear,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  been  needlessly  minule  on  this 
point;  but  as  it  forms  the  cardinal 
point  of  Dam's  thecury,  the  weight 
due  to  his  authority  required  that  it 
should  be  investigated  with  some 
care.  The  cooclunou  to  which  we 
come  is,  that  all  the  evidence  goes  to 
iie|,«ative  completely  the  supposition 
of  any  secret  understanding  between 
Venice  and  Ossuna  prior  to  the  sup- 
posed dale  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
consequently  to  strike  out  from  hp. 
neath  it  the  foundation  on  which  the 
hypothesis  of  Daru  rests. 

II.  But  we  >ifaall  assume,  for  apgv- 
ment's  sake,  that  Oasuna's  schemes  of 
royalty  had  been  formed  as  early  as 
Dam  places  them,  in  1617 ;  we  shall 
assume  that  Venice  was  aware  of 
these,  and  disposed  tacitly  to  aid 
them;  and  then  let  u^  see  how  the 
rest  of  his  theory  coheres,  and  how 
for  it  is  reconcilable  with  common 


The  only  extent  to  which   Dcm 
maintains  uat  Venice  was  impUcatad 
in  the  schemes  <^  Ossuna  is,  that  that 
state  had  a^preed  to  favor  his  scheme 
of  seducing  its  Dutch  auzHiarkra  inio 
his  service.    To  efieot  this  very  sioft- 
pieend,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
strangest  and  most  eonqilicated  ma- 
chinery ever  devised  was  adopteiU- 
The  affents  of  Ossuna,  Pierre,  and 
RenauU,  it    is  admitted  by   Dam, 
are  sent   to   Venice,  beUewmg   that 
their  mission  is  to  conspire  against 
Venice.    Under  this  impressioo,  it  is 
admitted,  they  all  along  acted.    The 
persons  whom  they  seduce  into  tlieir 
schemes  had  all  the  likeMtef.    For 
this  purpose,  they  prepared  thar  anna, 
their  ammunitk>n ;  not  one  of  ihcHni 
knew   that  Ossuna's  only  object  is 
to  recruit  his  army  by  toe  additioQ 
of  the  Dutch  auxiuaiiea.     Even  Be- 
damar— the  politic,  subtile,  and  foiu 
seeing  ambassador— according  to  8L 
Beal,  is   deceived;   As  bdieves  tlw 
conspiracy  real;  he  holds  a  nodnr- 
nal  interview  with  the  cfai^  conspira. 
tor,  Pierre,  in  which  the  attack  on  the 
city  is  diacusaed.t     All  the  world,  in 
short,  believes  the' conspiracy  real 
except  Ossuna  himself  and  the  Vene- 
tian Oovernment.     Was  th^e  ever, 
then,  a  more  violent  demand  upon 
our  belief  than  is  made  by  Daru  in 
maintaining  that  the  real  object  of  ali 
this  apparatus  of  conspiracy  was  the 
comparativdy  harmless  and  uninopar- 
tant  project  of  sedudnKsome  thousand 
Duitcnmen  into  the  Duke's   service, 
and  that  to  promote  that  end,  Venice 
was  willing  to  submit  to  the  fearfnl 
risk  to  which  she  wasobvioosly  every 
day  exposed-HEiamely,  that,  without 
waiting  for  the  final  authorify  from  Os- 
suna, those  troubled  spirits,  who  fully 
believed  his  purposes  against  Venice  to 
be  real,  might,  of  their  awn  accord, 
proceed  to  carry  the  scheme  into  ef- 
fect, and  convert  an  ionaglnary  con- 
spiracy into  an  actual  one  !    Surely 
any  remote  danger  which  might  arise 
to  the  state  from  the  discovery  that 


*  Under  the  date  of  95Ui  July,  ]6l7.    Figiioro  V 
■tufue  de  onbile  Venetiuii. 

t  The  prBMOoe  of  Bedmmar  st  thli 


«  voglio  lordMmi  tatto  mI 


m  reftt  oa  the  svthotity  eT 
Pitm't  reTelationi,  coatamed  la  tbs  minatat  wrjttao  by  Kanuilt,  and  tia 
the  French  QoTernment  by  their  ambaMador.    The  aatbentieity  of  tbeee 


and  the  truth  of  the  ttatemecti  eeotained  in  them,  are  aatumed  by  Dam,  who  la  thettt. 
fore  ^onetrained  to  admit  Bcdamar'f  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  conapiracy.  Wl^t 
weight,  then,  are  we  to  give  to  Bedamar*a  denial  of  all  knowled^  or  partieipatioB  ia 
it»  In  bis  utervisw  with  the  Vsnstiaa  College,  after  the  diMMvwy  of  the  ooBipkm^  t 
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they  had  allowed  Ossuna  to  recruit 
his  army  from  among  thoir  auziiiaries, 
was  nothiDg  oonoared  with  the  im- 
mediate and  awnil  risk  which  they 
ran  by  fostering  in  the  very  heart  of 
Yenioe  a  band  of  ruffians  who  believed 
themselves  employed  to  conspire 
against  it,  and  might  at  any  thne  be 
tempted  to  carry  t^  design  into  exe- 
cution. 

Granting,  then,  that  Venice  was  a 
party  to  the  designs  of  Ossuna  prior 
to  the  conspiracy,  the  way  in  which 
Daru  supposes  they  were  to  aid  their 
schemes  is,  in  the  last  degree,  cum- 
brous, dancerous,  and  improbable. 

^ut,  stiU  more,  wh^re  was  the 
necessity,  in  any  view,  for  the  se- 
ries  of  atrocious  murders  (extending 
as  Daru  assumes,  though  that  is 
▼ery  doubtful,*  to  many  hundreds)  by 
which  the  Venetians  are  supposea  to 
have  endeavored  to  conceal  thei^ 
participation  in  Ossuna's  designs! 
On  Dam's  own  view,  Pierre  and  Re- 
nault knew  nothing  of  the  real  de- 
si^  of  Ossuna.  The  conspirators 
with  whom  they  dealt  were  all  equally 
iffnorant ;  from  them  the  'Venetian 
Senate  had  nothing  to  foar.  Why, 
then,  thcise  wide-sweeping  executions 
of  parties  not  in  the  secret,  and  from 
whom  no  intelligence  of  the  plot 
could  ever  be  communicated  to  Spaini 
Could  any  state,  however  **  secret, 
bold,  and  bloody,**  resort  to  such  a 
barbarous  mode  of  concealing  their 
lender  participation  in  Ossuna*s  de- 
signs, and  that,  too^  where  the  parties 
executed  had  nothing  in  their  power 
to  reveal! 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate 
ooosideratioBs  of  this  nature;  but 
sorely  those  which  we  have  already 
advanced  are  sufficient  to  show, — 

1st,  That  the  very  groundwork  of 
Dam's  h]^thesis,  the  ijrivacy  and 
participation  of  Venice  in  the  trea- 
sonable schemes  of  Ossuna  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  conspiracy,  is  entirely 
wanting.    And, 

2d,  That  even  if  the  foot  was  so,  it 
would  be  altogether  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  events  which  oc- 
curred. 

One  by  one,  then,  the  different 
Uieories  which  profoss  to  account  for 
this  mysterious  transaction  are  found 


to  fkil,  and  we  are  driven  back  again 
to  the  ori^nal  account  as  given  by 
the  Venetian  annalists  themselves* 
And  what  are  the  great  difficulties  by 
which  their  account  of  the  transactioQ 
is  embarrassed,  which  should  lead  us 
now  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  d 
conspiracy  1  We  snail  advert  in  a 
few  words  to  these  as  stated  by  Daru, 
tdio  has  embodied  the  substance  of  all 
the  previous  objections  in  his  own. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  founded  on  the 
supposed  improbability  of  Ossuna's 
being  engaged  in  the  supposed  yHxAt 
from  its  atrocious  character.  The  man 
who,  in  1819,  is  assumed  to  have  been 
plotting  treason  aeainst  his  own  kiii^ 
was  not  likely  to  be  scrapulous  in  his 
dealings  with  a  forefjm  state,  which  he 
evidently  detested.  Besides,  Bedamar, 
we  see,  did  engage  in  the  plot  heart 
and  hand,  believing  it  to  be  real ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  mo> 
rality  of  Ossuna  to  have  been  more 
rigorous  than  that  oi  the  Spanish  am- 
bMador. 

2.  But  had  the  design  sucoeededt 
it  is  argued,  Spain  could  never  hone 
to  keep  possession  of  Venice,  or  finally 
to  destroy  that  power.  Probably  the 
other  European  states  would  have  in*, 
terfered;  rat,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
blow  would  have  been  struck,  from 
which  the  commerce  and  hnportance  of 
Venice  wouldr  in  all  probalmity,  never 
have  recovered:  and  Spain  and  the 
chief  conspirators,  Bedamar  and  Os^ 
suna,  woula  have  e«iriched  themsdves. 
Besides,  the  states  of  Europe  mi|^t 
probably  have  been  as  passive,  had  the 
design  of  Spain  succeeded,  as  they 
evidently  were  indiflferant  to  the  un- 
principled nature  of  Osiuna's  own 
attempt  against  Spahi. 

8.  But  then,  the  smallness  of  the 
means*  and  the  miserable  nature  of  the 
instmmentd  employed!  Why,  such 
adventurers  were  tlie  very  instmments 
who  would  be  selected  for  such  a 
purpose ;  daring,  unprincipled,  deeti. 
tute  of  diaracter,  men  who  might  be 
avowed  or  disavowed  as  suited  the 
purposes  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
plot.  Pierre  and  his  friends,  who  were 
the  best  judgesof  their  chances  of  su&. 
cess,  and  Bedamar,  the  cautions  am- 
bassador, appear  never  to  have  doubt- 
ed of  the  practicability  of  their  design ; 


•  If  the  subject  justified  fucfa  minate  enqoir J,  we  think  it  could  be  shown  that  theie 
im  £reat  reason  to  doubtwbethor  the  cxecolioas  were  very  aamerous. 
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and  when  it  it  eoMdered  how  easily 
a  mietropolig  may  be  throwo  into  coh- 
fiisioQ  by  a  mob,  and  its  inbabitanta^ 
kowever  Dunkerous.  overawed,  we  find 
DO  difficulty  in  conoeivin^  the  project 
of  a  sudden  and  destructive  attack  on 
the  town,  when  backed  by  Ossuna's 
galkyein  the  harlKHr,  to  have  been 
perftictly  possible. 

4L  But  then  comes  Daru's  strong- 
hold— the  confessions  of  Pierre  to  the 
Venetian  Government,  many  months 
before  the  public  announcement  of  the 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy.  If  Pierre 
revealed  Uie  plot,  it  is  argued,  he 
fould  not  well  be  concerned  in  its 
somoutioa:  if  the  plot  was  real,  and 
revealed  hy  hiiri»  the  senate  could 
never  have  rewarded  him  for  his  in- 
formation by  drowning  him  in  the 
Lagune.  This  objection  is  doubi- 
kss  forcible ;  but  its  apparent  weight, 
it  is  thought,  may  be  removed. 

Two  suppositions  may  be  taken, 
either  of  which  nuffht  account  for 
what  took  place.  The  first,  and  we 
think  the  most  probable  li^  that  though 
Pierre  unquestionably  communicated 
to  the  Venetian  Government  a  project 
of  Ossuna's  for  an  attack  upon  the 
town  and  burning  the  galleys  in  the 
harbor,  this  was  tndy  done  to  obtain 
their  confidence,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
accomplish  his  schemes  with  the  great- 
er safety,  and  to  lull  them  mto  security , 
when  tney  found  the  attaok  was  not 
»ade. 

These  revelations,  let  it  be  observed, 
began  within /(nw  days  of  his  arrival  in 
Venice.  We  do  not  know  what  was 
the  precise  information  given  bvPierre. 
Very  probably  it  was  entirely  di£ferent 
from  the  tmtli^  and  oalculated  to  sits- 
Uad  the  Venetian  Government.  He 
himself  stated  as  much  to  his  accom- 
plice MoBcassin,  *«Ch'egU  aveva  date 
ad  inlander  certa  impresa  che  diseg- 
nava  il  Duca  d'Ossuna,  di  fare  per 
impatronirse  di  quests  ettfasM  ckeiuuo 
sm  in  cfmirarioJ*  If  then  the  dis- 
covery was  but  a  part  of  the  plot;  if 
the  Venetian  Government  afterwards 
discovered  that  they  had  been  decdv- 
ed,  and  that  this  adventurer  was  still 
^gsged  in  furthering  the  schemes  of 
Bedamar  and  Ossuna,  what  difficulty 
is  there  in  accounting  for  his  punish- 
ment and  that  of  his  comrades  1 

But  it  is  quite  possible,  that,  after 


all,  Pierre  may  eitheiv  through  tener 
or  treachery^  nave  really  intended  st 
first  to  thwart  the  plot  and  to  make 
known  to  Venice  the  de^^s  of  the 
Duke.  Still,  if  he  was  guihy  of  oos 
such  act,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him 
scrupulous  about  another.  Having 
betrayed  Ossuna  to  Venice,  he  nai|ht 
again  be  equally  ready  tobetray  Venice 
to  Ossuna,  and  revive  those  iDtrigoee 
which  he  had  at  first  been  led  toabsa- 
don.  His  whole  career,  which,  so  foai 
it  can  be  traced,  is  that  of  a  schemisi 
and  perfidious  adventurer,  is  in  &vor 
of  the  supposition  that  he  migltt  very 
easily  be  again  involved  ia  the  scbenei 
d'0»ttna,to  whom  his  assistanee  would 
now  be  so  much  the  more  valiMtile, 
that  he  possessed  to  same  extent  the 
confidence  of  the  Venetian  Govern- 
ment from  his  former  revelatioiis.  In 
this  case  also,  if  the  Venetian  Govern- 
ment afterwards  discovered  thsit  they 
had  been  deceived,  is  his  ponsshmsBt 
and  that  of  his  accomplices  difficult  ts 
be  accounted  for  t 

We  shall  only  add,  in  reference  ts 
this  point,  that  Nani,  who  gives  the 
account  of  the  conspiracy  qiKMed  in 
the  outset,  sees  no  incoosisteiioy  be- 


tween its  reality  and  the  &ctof  Pitfie*^ 
previous  revclations,which  he  express- 
ly mentions.  He  doubtless  had  before 
mm  when  he  wrote  the  means  of 
hridginff  over  the  difficulty,  which  ws 
can  only  do  by  conjecture;  but  the 
important  foct  is,  that  he  does  not 
view  these  previous  omfessions  as  a 
difficulty  even  requiring  ezplanatioQ. 
5.  But  then,  it  is  said,,  the  Coimcil 
of  Ten,  in  their  communicatioos  to  the 
Senate^  suppress  all  mentkm  of  the 
previous  communicatioos  of  PiefTQ, 
and  represent  the  first  dkooveiy  of  the 
connpiracy  as  made  by  Juven  and  Moo- 
cassln.  And  why  this  concealmoit,  it 
is  asked,  if  the  conspiracy  was  real! 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Tea 
did  not  conceal  in  their  communtca- 
tions  to  the  Senate  the  foct  of  Pierre% 
revelations.  They  are  repeatedly  al- 
luded to.  In  particular,  the  Council 
of  Ten  ezpreaely  stated  to  the  Senate,^ 
that  Uiey  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  conspiracy  since  the  month  of 
March.  And  even  if  they  had,  then 
would  have  been  nothing  in  the  fact 
very  difficult  of  explanation,  becaiMS 
if  they  had  not  acted  on  Pierre^ 


•  Commmiioation  of  the  17th  Oct. 
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oommimicatioDS,  they  mi^^t  naturally 
enough  wish  to  conceal  their  own  neg- 
ligence by  passing;  over  the  circum- 
•tances  of  the  previous  communication. 
6.  The  silence  which  the  Venetian 
Government  observed  in  regard  to  this 
affiiir,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  stated  by  themselves,  viz. 
their  anxietjr  not  to  disturb  the  peace 
which  had  with  so  much  difficulty  been 
concluded.  But  we  have  in  its  records 
the  whole  history  of  the  affiiir  as 
communicated  by  them  in  their  con- 
fidential communications  to  their  own 
ambassadors,  or  from  the  Council  of 
Ten  to  the  Senate,  and  we  have  the 
sentences  of  the  conspirators.  And 
here,  without  going  farther  into  the 
subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  expressa 
doubt  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  execu- 
tions. No  execution  could  take  place 
in  Venice  without  the  sentence  of  the 
Council  of  Ten ;  we  have  its  records, 
and  ia  these  no  deaths  arc  mentioned, 
except  those  of  Jacques  Pierre,  Rey- 
nault,  Bruillard,  the  two  De  Bouleaux, 
and  Rossetti  in  Venice,  and  Berard 
and  Furnler  at  Crcma.  Juven^  who 
had  been  thcxmeans  of  discovering  the 
conspiracy,  was  itcquittedf  and  this 


circumstance  in  itself  seems  fktal  to  the 
theory  of  Dam,  namely,  that  the  object 
cithe  Venetians  was  to  bury  in  oblivion 
their  own  participation  m  Oasuna's 
schemes,  by  the  comprehensive  de- 
struction of  the  accusers  as  well  as  the 
accused.  Moncassia  was  also  spared, 
and  even  rewarded  with  a  pension, 
thottffh  he  received  a  hint  to  retire  to 
Candia.  Daru  is  again  mistaken  in 
saying  that  he  was  soon  after  assas- 
sinate there,  with  the  connivance,  he 
thinks,  of  the  Venetian  Government ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  receiving 
an  assurance  in  1020  that  his  pension 
would  be  oontimied  to  his  son.* 

These  embody  the  main  points  of 
objection  to  the  old  account  as  given 
byNani,  and  we  confess  we  see  in 
them  nothing  formidable.  If  any  dif- 
ficulty should  remain,  this  at  least 
seems  clear,  that  of  all  the  accounts 
vrhich  have  been  given,  Uiis  which 
supposes  the  existence  of  a  real  con- 
spiracy against  Venice,  organized  br 
0edamar  and  Ossuna,  and  in  which 
Pierre  and  Reynault  were  the  leading 
instruments,  is  the  most  natural,  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  the  one  best 
vouched  by  historical  evidence. 


GEISBLDA,  THB  CLEBXB's  TALB. 
XS-lf  ADS  FBOM  GKAUCBB. 

Ill  fiiir  Saluzzoto  lovely  to  behold, 

Down  at  the  root  of  Vesulus  the  cold, 

A  Marquis  whilom  ruled  that  pleasant  plain, 

O'er  towns  and  towers,  and  all  the  wide  domain, 

The  lineal  prince,  through  fortune's  favor  clear, 

By  lords  and  commons  held  in  love  and  fear. 

In  bloom  of  youth,  and  in  his  person  fair, 

His  noble  features  and  his  T0j9l  air. 

And  the  darjc  flashes  of  his  wilful  eye 

Beseemed  the  gentlest  born  of  Lombardy. 

Frank,  courteous ;  ott  on  pleasauttoys  intentt 

Yet  wise  withal  in  art  of  ^vemment, 

But  too  much  time  he  let  m  pleasure  slide, 

Eager  to  hawk  and  hunt  on  everv  side ; 

To  pass  the  present  day  was  all  he  sought* 

And  to  the  future  never  gave  a  thought, 

Nor  was  inclined,  for  all  bis  lieoes  said, 

To  entertain  a  wife  at  board  and  bed. 

But  his  unwedded  state  disturbed  them  more 

Than  all  tha  troubles  they  in  marriage  bore 

Till  on  a  day  thev  all  toother  went. 

And  by  their  leader  told  their  discontent  :— 
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**  Most  noble  MarquU !  we  with  grief  ezpies^i 
But  without  fear,  our  heartfelt  heaviness, 
For  thy  frank  courtesy  vouchsafes  to  hear 
Rerot>nstrance  or  complaint  with  patient  ear. 
Now  of  thyself  we  to  thyself  complain, 
Hear  us,  £ord  Walter,  nor  our  prayer  disdain. 
We  wish  not,  with  thy  sovran  rule  content, 
Nor  could  devise,  a  better  government : 
But  one  thinff  likes  us  not ;  mature  of  life, 
Thou  to  thy  lonely  bed  hast  ta'en  no  wife. 
Under  the  blissful  yoke  thy  neck  let  fall. 
Easy  to  bear  with,  which  men  wedlock  call ; 
And  in  thy  wisdom  let  this  thought  have  placOf 
How  swiftly  fleet  our  mortal  days  apace ; 
For  though  we  sleep,  or  wake,  or  roam,  or  ride. 
Time  flies,  and  no  man's  leisure  will  abide. 
And  though  thy  green  youth  flower  in  all  delightf 
Age  stealthy  creeps,  stul  as  a  stone  to  sight ; 
And  with  his  dart  death  stands  prepared  to  strike. 
And  threatens  every  age  and  rank  alike : 
We  all  are  certain  we  shall  be  his  prey. 
Uncertain  only  of  th'  appointed  day. 
Then  let  us  choose  thee,  as  by  thy  command, 
A  wife,  the  best  and  sentlest  of  the  land ; 
For  if  with  thee  should  fail  thy  honored  line. 
And  a  new  race  of  lords  succeed  to  thinei 
Then  wo  were  us  our  true  prince  to  survive — 
Wherefore  we  pray  thee  speedily  to  wive." 

Their  humble  prayer  moved  noble  Walter's  mind, 
Who^  smiling,  thus  replied  with  accent  kind : — 
**  Ye,  my  good  people,  with  good  purpose  too. 
Force  me  to  that  1  never  thought  to  ao ; 
To  wedlock  I  consent,  to  please  my  folk ; 
Te  call  it  blissfUl,  but  'tis  still  a  yoke. 
Freedom  I  loved,  and  freedom  I  resign. 
For  which,  when  bound,  most  married  men  repine. 
But  rU  not  trouble  you  to  choose  for  me» 
Since  mine  the  danger,  mine  the  choice  should  be. 
The  former  virtues  of  a  noble  line 
Seldom  in  children  by  transmission  shine ; 
Good  sires  have  sons  that  not  resemble  them ; 
Grace  comes  from  God,  not  from  the  lineal  stem. 
Therefore  I  leave  to  Him  my  marriage,  rest, 
And  my  estate,  as  it  shaJl  please  Him  best. 
But  ye  my  wife  must  honor  evermore, 
As  she  were  child  of  crowned  emperor. 
•  I  leave  my  liberty  at  your  request. 

But  I  will  wed  whome'er  I  love  the  best. 
Whoe'er  she  be,  your  homage  freely  give ; 
Agree  to  this,  or  I  will  single  live." 

To  his  condition  they  with  Joy  assent, 
Beseeching  him  of  ffrace  before  they  went. 
For  still  they  feared  he  would  not  wed  at  all, 
To  name  the  day  of  marriage  festival. 
He  named  the  day ;  then  all  knelt  down  to  pay 
Their  lord  due  thanks,  and  gladly  went  their  way. 

Near  this  Lord  Walter's  palace  might  be  seen 
A  pretty  villager  almost  hid  in  green. 
Where  rustics  dwelt,  who  made  it  ail  their  care, 
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By  daily  toil  to  gain  their  dally  lare. 

Where  most  had  just  enough,  and  nothing  nu>re, 

Janicola  waspoorefet  of  the  poor ; 

But  highest  God  our  mortal  shows  regards 

With  eqval  eye,  and  lowly  worth  rewards, 

Looks  on  the  tenants  of  the  field  and  flood, 

And  feeds  the  feathered  people  of  the  wood. 

From  one  &ir  child  this  poor  man  comfort  drew, 

Griselda  called,  and  beautiful  to  view. 

No  mortal  fair  that  ever  eye  beheld 

In  virtuous  bloom  this  lowly  maid  excelled ; 

With  traces  rich,  tho'  Poverty's  meek  child. 

No  lickerish  fancies  her  pure  mind  defiled  ; 

And  since  true  Virtue  'twas  her  aim  to  please, 

Labor  she  knew,  but  never  idle  ease. 

But  wisdom  ripe  and  saintly  thoughts  and  high 

informed  the  breast  of  her  virginity. 

And  save  hor  joy  her  xlaily  tasks  amid. 

And  Tent  a  charm  to  every  act  she  did. 

In  the  first  bloom  of  vouth  discreet  and  sage^ 

She  nursed  with  foncusst  love  her  father's  age ; 

Watched  a  few  sheep,  and  while  they  fed  she  spun, 

Ne'er  unemploved  until  the  day  was  done ; 

But  for  her  father's  comfort  most  she  cared. 

She  spread  the  table  and  the  meal  prepared , 

Her  household  duties  did  with  modest  grace. 

And  every  thin^  was  in  its  proper  place ; 

Portioned  her  time  from  mom  till  even  tide, 

And  every  thing  to  proper  use  applied. 

A  better  child  no  father  e'er  poesest. 

In  blessing  her  the  good  old  man  was  blest. 

The  Marquis  oft  had  seen  this  maiden  meek. 
When  he  rode  out  his  sylvan  game  to  seek ; 
But  never  fflanced  from  his  admiring  eye 
The  loose  light  of  dishonest  luxury. 
'     But  much  he  thought  and  wondered  in  his  mind, 
8uch  beauty  in  such  low  estate  to  find. 
With  charms  and  graces  ofl  to  rank  denied 
Her  natural  good  looks  goodness  beautified. 
Whence  he  resolved,  if  he  should  change  his  life, 
None  but  Griselda  should  become  his  wife. 

The  day  of  wedding  came;  but  none  could  tell 
On  whom  the  choice  of  noble  Walter  fell. 
All  wondered ;  some  were  also  heard  to  cry, 
**  Will  not  our  lord  yet  leave  his  vanitv  ? 
Will  he  not  wed !  alas !  alas  the  while  1 
Why  will  he  thus  himself  and  us  beguile  1*' 
But  choicest  eems  in  gold  and  azure  set. 
Brooches  and  rings,  and  princely  coronet. 
For  his  espousal-day  did  he  provide, 
And  fit  apparel  for  a  prince's  bride. 
And  on  tne  morning  of  the  appointed  day 
The  palace  was  set  off  in  full  array ; 
And  far-spread  Italy  was  ransacked  o'er 
For  dainties  rare  to  swell  the  costly  store. 

The  roval  Marquis,  splendidly  arrayed, 
With  lords  and  ladies  in  his  cavalcade. 
With  knights  and  squires,  the  noble  and  the  tBOTf 
With  music  floating  oa  the  buxom  air, 
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With  purple  streamers  bright  with  flowers  of  gold. 
To  the  small  village  paced  of  which  I  told. 
To  the  next  well,  meanwhile,  Griselda  went, 
Drew  water,  and  sped  home  with  this  intent. 
To  do  her  household  business  out  of  band, 
And  with  her  fellows  at  the  door  to  stand. 
To  see  the  bridal  pomp  and  coartly  throng, 
The  noble  bride  and  bridegroom  pais  along. 
For  it  was  said  Lord  Walter  and  his  bride 
Would  through  that  village  to  the  palace  ride. 

But  as  she  reached  the  door,  the  Bftarquis  came. 
And  sofUy  spake,  addressing  her  by  name ; 
Her  pitcher  in  the  stall  the  village  maid 
Set  down,  and  humbly  knelt  with  visage  staid : 
•*  Where  is  your  father  1"  •♦  Here  within,  my  Lord  f^ 
She  snid  and  rose  and  called  him  with  the  word. 
Her  fiither  came :  the  ruler  of  the  land 
Then  tdok  bis  poorest  subject  by  the  hand. 
^  I  dare  be  sworn,  Janicola,"  quoth  he, 
**  Thou  art  a  true  and  faithful  liege  to  me ; 
Mv  heart's  long  cherished  purpose  f  reveal, 
which  I  no  longer  may  nor  can  conceal. 
Thy  daughter  will  I  take  to  be  my  wife, 
To  love  and  cherish  till  our  end  of  life. 
Now  tell  me,  wilt  thou  to  this  purpose  draw. 
To  take  and  have  me  for  thy  son-in-law  1** 
He  reddened,  and  abashed  and  quaking  all. 
Could  scarce  reply :  **  Mv  will  to  thine  is  thraH ; 
Just  as  thou  wilt  let  all  this  matter  be, 
For  with  thy  liking.  Lord,  must  mine  agree.** 
This,  for  they  talked  apart,  none  present  heard» 
But  Walter  said,  our  council  needs  a  third, 
And,  calling  both,  into  the  cottase  passed, 
Next  went  the  father,  fair,  Griselda  last 
She  saw  with  wonder  and  with  pale- white  fdjoa 
So  great  a  lord  in  such  an  humble  place. 
Nor  he  to  tell  his  purpose  long  delayed. 
But  gently  spake  to  that  ingenuous  maid : — 

**I  come,  Griselda,  with  the  full  intent 
To  take  thee  for  my  wife,  if  thou  consent ; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  thy  father's  leave  is  found. 
But  answer  first  the  questions  I  propound. 
Wilt  thou  be  meek  with  an  obedient  heart. 
Whether  I  make  thee  laugh  or  inly  smart ; 
And  wilt  thou  never  murmur  night  nor  day. 
And  never  to  my  ♦  yea'  return  a  « i  ay ;" 
And  never  show,  by  word  or  any  sign. 
That  thou  bast  any  will  opposed  to  mine  ! 
Agree  to  this,  and  be  to-dav  my  bride." 
Trembling  'twixt  fear  and  wonder,  she  replied : — 
**  My  lord,  of  this  high  honor  I  profess 
To  feel  and  know  my  unworthines^ ; 
I  swear  to  be  a  meek  obedient  wife ; 
Thy  will  shall  be  my  only  rule  of  life ; 
Nor  word,  nor  look,  nor  frown,  nor  any  sign 
Shall  ever  show  my  mind  opposed  to  thine ; 
And  I  will  honor  thee  with  all  my  heart. 
And  evermore  obey,  till  death  us  part" 

Then  to  the  door  he  led  Grisdda  Mr, 
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And  showed  her  to  the  throng  vith  conrteous  air, 
And  bade  them  honor  her,  their  prince's  mate, 
His  joy  of  life,  the  partner  of  his  state. 
Then  the  court-ladies,  though  it  hurt  their  pride, 
Went  to  her  chamber  with  the  blushing  bride ; 
Thej  did  his  bidding,  but  were  nothing  glad 
To  touch  the  clothes  wherein  the  maid  was  clad ; 
Thejr  disarra3red  her  of  her  homely  gear, 
Apd  in  her  bridal  robes  arrayed  her  there. 
They  combed  her  glossy  hair,  and  twined  with  pearls 
The  shining  top-knot  or  her  braided  curls ; 
Fastened  with  precious  clasps  her  broidered  gown. 
And  on  her  head  they  set  a  sparkling  crown ; 
And  round  her  virgin  waist  they  clasped  a  zone. 
That  with  bright  gems  of  every  color  shone ; 
And  so  much  did  these  riches  rare  transmew  her. 
That  when  the  people  saw  they  scarcely  juiew  her. 
Shd  like  no  peasant  looked,  but  seemed  to  all 
A  princess  bom,  9weetly  majestical. 

The  ceremonial  rite  is  duly  done ; 
The  ioyia)  priest  hath  said  the  benison ; 
The  Marquis  leads  the  pomp,  and  by  his  side, 
Set  on  a  snow-white  palfrey,  rides  the  bride ; 
Amid  the  popular  shouts,  the  glittering  throngs 
To  Walter's  palace  slowly  moves  along. 
The  courtiers  feast,  and  diance,  and  sing  and  play. 
And  the  glad  peasants  have  a  holiday. 

The  happy  months  ran  fleetly ;  who  could  guess 
That  lady  bom  in  peasant  mggedncss  ? 
All  who  beheld  her  'mid  her  court  would  swear 
*Twas  her  right  place,  her  graces  native  there. 
And  in  her  dailjjr  life  such  good  was  seen. 
As  te  most  rare  in  Marchioness  or  Queen. 
Ffldthful,  and  kind  of  heart,  of  temper  sweet, 
Gracious  in  manners,  eloquent,  discreet, 
Beloved  of  all  that  ever  saw  her  face. 
Her  fome  for  goodness  ran  from  place  to  place. 
Throueh  all  her  lord's  domain  her  influence  mild 
Amended  wrong  and  discords  reconciled ;     , 
Rancor  she  turned  to  peace ;  her  wisdom  bland 
Gave  to  her  counsel  air  of  just  command ; 
Peaoemaker  best,  and  most  persuasive  friend. 
No  feud  survived  when  once  she  bade  it  end : 
And  all  the  lowly  folk  in  their  distress 
Found  succor  from  the  noble  Marchioness. 
Thus  she  bestowed  heart's  ease  on  rich  and  poor, 
And  ne'er  was  lady  loved  and  honored  more. 
With  her  Lord  Walter  lived  in  best  content, 
His  easy  days  in  peace  and  honor  spent : 
And  fbr  he  saw,  which  princes  rarely  did, 
Great  virtues  in  a  mean  condition  hid. 
With  just  and  frank  applause  the  public  voice 
Proclaimed  his  wisdom,  and  approved  his  choice. 

To  crown  the  marriage  bed,  the  months  complete. 
An  infont  daughter,  delicate  and  sweet. 
Lay  on  the  bosom  of  Griselda  mild — 
All  would  have  welcom'^d  more  a  mankind  child ; 
But  prince  and  people  hailed  her  fruit  with  joy, 
The  mother  of  a  girl  may  bear  a  boy. 
How  tyrannous  is  man ! — ^how  strangely  bent 
To  try  the  ground-work  of  his  own  content ! 
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How  apt  to  dbubt,  or  witliout  doubt  to  prove 
Bj  cruel  sleights  a  meek  and  patient  love ! 
Some  think  such  conduct  shows  a  subtle  witr 
But  ill  such  tricks  a  husband's  rule  befit, 
To  try  bit  consort  when  no  need  appears, 
And  make  her  heart-sick  from  incessant  fears» 
Thus  Walter  had  assayed  his  wife  before. 
And  now  resolved  to  tempt  her  more  and  more. 

Witb  a  stem  trouble  settled  in  liis  foce 
He  came  one  night  to  tempt  his  lady's  erace^ 
When  with  her  lovely  babe  she  lay  in  bed. 
And  thus  with  show  of  bitter  grief  be  said : — 
**  Mcthinks,  Griselda,  thou  dost  not  fbrget 

The  low  estate  in  which  thy  life  was  set,  t 

Nor  the  mean  sarb  that  on  our  wedding-day 
Was  by  ray  ordei  chaneed  for  rich  arrav, 
Nor  in  tlie  splendor  of  thy  husband's  hail 
Thy  fieither's  cottage  with  its  neighboring  stall. 
Dear,  sweet,  and  in  thy  wifely  conduct  wise, 
Would  that  my  gentles  viewed  thee  with  mine  eyes  t 
They  pay  kp-honor,  but  they  think  it  scorn 
To  be  the  subjects  of  one  meanly  born ; 
And  since  our  dauehter's  birth  they  love  thee  leasr 
And  their  ill  thoughts  nK)re  freely  they  express. 
Therefore,  to  please  them,  for  I  wish  ^r  wif^ 
In  peMe  and  quietness  to  pass  my  lifb. 
Thy  little  daughter,  dear,  must  be  dismist. 
Not  as  I  would,  but  as  my  gentles  list. 
God  knows,  to  do  this,  I  am  very  loath, 
But  show  thy  patience  and  maintain  thine  oftthi 
Whatever  I  should  will  or  do  or  say, 
Without  demur  to  honor  and  obey.'^ 
All  this  she  heard  and  patiently  received. 
In  seeming  not  a  whit  disturbed  nor  grieved. 
**  My  noble  lord,  I  from  my  heart  agree 
My  daughter  and  myself  lielong  to  thee ; 
/  Thine  own  lis  in  thy  power  to  save  or  spill, 

Then  do  with  us  according  to  thy  will. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  shall  not  repine 
At  any  wish,  word,  act^  command  of  thine ; 
Thyself  alone,  for  nothing  else  I  choose. 
Is  all  I  wish  to  have  or  fear  to  lose. 
From  this  fixt  point  my  wishes  never  range ; 
My  heart  cannot  revolt,  por  my  aflbction  change.*^ 
Though  secret  pleasure  in  her  words  he  took, 
Sombre  his  visage  seemed  and  stem  his  look. 
And  sullenly  he  lefl  her,  like  one  bent 
To  do  his  purpose,  that  would  not  relent. 

There  was  a  sergeant  of  his  body  guard» 
Of  stalwart  frame,  with  features  harsn  and  hard  r 
But  like  a  do^  was  feithflil  to  his  lord, 
And  did  his  bidding  to  the  very  word ; 
He  never  stopt  to  ask  if  right  or  wrong, 
Nor  for  what  others  thought  he  cared  a  song. 
His  lord's  command  his  conscience  was  and  law  p 
His  faith  was  partly  love  and  partly  awe. 
This  trusty  subject,  by  the  Marquis  sent. 
To  the  most  meek  Griselda's  chamber  went. 
And  said,  **  Madame !  what  mighty  lords  decree^ 
Though  it  may  pain,  thy  wisdom  knows  must  be,. 
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And  aervitora  their  masters  must  obey. 
And  80  will  I — there  is  no  more  to  say-^ 
This  child  must  go  with  me."    He  roughly  said, . 
And  snatched  the  babe  that  from  her  boeom  f(^ 
While,  like  a  lamb,  she  bore  the  cruel  sight, 
Nor  aay  outcry  made,  nor  screamed  outright 
When  the  fierce  sergeant  clutched  her  baby  dear, 
And  even  made  as  he  would  slay  it  there. 

Suspicious  was  the  man  in  word,  act,  look. 
The  time  suspicious ;  could  the  mother  brook 
To  see  it  carried  oft  and  not  srow  wild 
From  pity  for  her  own  and  only  child  1 
She  screamed  not,  fainted  not,  nor  blamed  the  groom, 
For  'twas  her  lord  enjoined  the  cruel  doom ; 
But  for  a  little  time  with  meekness  prayed 
To  have  and  kiss  her  little  baby  maid ; 
Then  took,  and  laid, and  lulled  it  on  her  knee, 
Andsoftly  blessed,  and  kissed  it  tenderly. 
And  thus  she  spake :  "  Farewell,  my  darling  chOd ! 
My  pretty  little  babe,  mv  undefiled ! 
Siffned  with  the  cross,  of  Him  blest  ever  be» 
Who  died  for  us  upon  the  cursed  tree. 
My  baby  dear !  whose  life  thi^  night  shall  end* 
I  to  his  tender  love  thy  soul  commend." 
Had  in  a  hireling's  house  this  come  to  pass. 
Well  might  a  mother  have  cried  out  **  alas !" 
But  poor  Griselda  hid  her  secret  dread. 
And  to  the  cruel-seeming  ser^nt  said. 
In  constancy  and  saintly  patience  staid, 
^  Now  take  again  the  little  baby  maid. 
Whatever  'tis,  obey  my  lord's  behest. 
But  if  his  will  permits,  ^nt  this  request ; 
In  some  safe  place  this  little  body  lay 
Secure  from  rending  beast  and  Birds  of  prey." 
The  man  replied  not,  but  with  suUen  look 
He  went  his  way  and  her  sweet  baby  took. 

But  notwithstandint;  this  astounding  blow 
She  did  no  sign  of  grief  or  passion  show ; 
No  change  in  her  the  Marquis  e'er  could  find. 
For  she  was  steadfkst  evermore  and  kind. 
As  cheerful,  himible,  notable  as  ever. 
And  dutiful  in  purpose,  act,  endeavor. 
The  loving  wife  that  she  was  wont  to  be. 
And  of  her  daughter  not  a  word  spake  she. 

Five  years  passed  by  before  Griselda  mild 
Brought  to  hm*  wilful  lord  another  child ; 
But  then  she  bore  a  lively  bouncing  boy. 
His  sire's  delight  and  all  the  country's  Joy. 
Two  happy  years  she  saw  him  ^row  and  thrive. 
And  hoped  her  lord  would  let  his  man-child  live ; 
But  he  the  while  was  fully  bent  to  try. 
As  he  had  tried  before,  her  constancy ; 
For  of  such  proo&  no  measure  husbands  know 
When  wives  in  harness  patiently  will  go. 
But  he,  what  time  his  boy  was  two  yoiirs*  old. 
Thus  to  the  mother  her  new  trial  told  :— 
~  Wifb,  ever  since  our  little  sonnns  born. 
My  people's  rage  is  more,  and  more  their  scorn. 
Because  I  wedded  one  of  low  d^ree» 
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Wh6ie  brat,  they  saj,  is  lineal  beir  to  me  r 

Twere  shame  to  see,  they  'mong  themselves  dedaier 

A  peasaDfii  eraDdson  in  a  prince's  chair : 

And  much  I  rear  that  breakmi;  through  restraint 

Of  custom  they  will  brinff  me  their  complaint. 

Wherefore,  since  fuiet  I  have  ever  loveor 

Fd  have  the  bo3r,  as  was  the  girl,  removed. 

But  be  thou  patient  since  it  must  be  done. 

And  be  content  to  lose  th^  little  son." 

Tho'  inly  shocked,  astonished,  terrified. 

With  meek  composure  his  sweet  wife  replied : — 

*  *  I  never  have,  and  will  not  now  repine 

At  thy  decrees :  the  government  is  thine. 

What  tho'  my  daughter  and  my  son  they  kill, 

It  Is  enough  ror  me,  it  is  thy  wil)» 

I  murmur  not  altho'  of  children  twain 

Fve  had  no  part,  but  sickness  and  sharp  pain. 

Thou  art  my  lord,  thy  pleasure  do  as  nt ; 

Sway  b  thy  province,  miie  is  to  smbmit 

I  left  behind  what  freedom  e*er  I  knew. 

When  with  thy  clothes  I  took  thy  tervice  too. 

Firm  to  the  proof  whatever  my  leve  shall  try^ 

Vor  thee  I  live,  for  thee  would  gladK'  die. 

Thy  love  beyond  compare  is  more  man  life 

To  me  thy  ever  fond  and  faithfhl  wife.^ 

So  spake  the  patient  dame :  but  when  he  saw 

Her  c]eta  and  constant  mood"  without  a  flaw, 

Proof  asainst  all  the  trials  ho  contrived. 

Be  wondered  much  from  whence  it  was  derivedr 

And  mused  awhile :  then  looking  stem  he  went^ 

But  in  his  heart  there  was  a  sweet  content. 

That  officer,  who  took  her  other  Joy, 
Came  by  his  lord's  command  to  take  the  boy. 
Whatever  she  felt  she  showed  not  her  distress. 
But  did  her  baby  kiss  and  fondly  bless ; 
And  humbly  prayed  the  man  to  dig  a  grave 
Trom  ravenous  fowls  and  rending  beasts  to  save* 
His  tender  limbs :  with  unrelenting  eye 
He  took  the  child  away,  nor  made  reply. 

No  trace  of  grief  was  in  Ghriselda  seen. 
Calm  her  demeanor  and  unehangedher  mien. 
Dhe  wilful  Marauis  wondemd  more  and  more 
Bow  she  so  well  such  cruel  trials  bore. 
He  knew  it  was  net  want  of  natural  love, 
For  she  was  tender  as  the  brooding  dove ; 
And  wt  11  he  deemed  thatno  finesse  of  art 
Could  quench  the  feeling  of  a  mother's  heart. 
He  mused  md  marvelled:  but  some  folk  there  be- 
That  in  thf  ir  worst  resolves  no  wrong  can  see ; 
As  though  they  were  bound  closely  to  a  stake, 
No  purpose  will  they  leave,  which  onee  they  make^ 
So  tnis  lef  d*s  business  was  to^tempt  his  mat4 
In  which  ill  coursa  he  was  most  obstinate. 
He  watched  her  much,  bat  never  could  he  find 
Change  in  her  temper  or  her  stead&st  mind. 
She  always  was  in  neart  and  look  the  same, 
As  sIm  grew  older  hb  more  loving  dame. 
There  was  between  them  but  one  will  expi^M, 
His  will  walkers;  such  eoacord  men  like  bart* 
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Since  theyaappose  no  woman  erer  shodd 
Have  any  will*  but  as  her  husband  would. 

Mean  while  the  raoiort  ran,  and  current  grew, 
That  cruel  Walter  both  his  children  dew, 
Because  a  peasant  bore  them :  such  report* 
Bruited  abroad,  was  whbpered  at  the  court 
His  subjects  thence  began  to  hate  him  more 
Than  they  had  loved  and  honored  him  before. 
No  prince  can  shut  out  his  own  evil  fame ; 
To  be  a  murderer  h  a  hateful  name. 
But  still  he  swenred  not  flrom  his  harsh  intent, 
To  tempt  his  gentle  wifb,  ungently  bent 
The  tenth  year  was  already  come  about, 
Since  she  beheld  her  little  boy  borne  out. 
When  her  proud  lord  produced  a  bull  flrom  Rome 
^Brought  by  an  envoy,  but  composed  at  home), 
Which  in  full  court  he  ordered  to  be  roul. 
That  gave  him  leave  another  wifb  to  wed. 
And  quit  the  one  he  had,  with  this  intentioD 
To  calm  his  people,  and  to  heal  dissension. 
When  poor  Griselda  heard  this  evil  news. 
Though  she  thereby  in  him  her  all  riiould  lose, 
She  was  di^osed  in  meekest  humbleness. 
To  bear  ill  nirtune,  and  endure  distress. 

After  his  wont  the  Lombnrd  lord  inclined 
With  extreme  proof  to  try  Griselda's  mind. 
And  thus,  in  open  day,  before  the  rest 
Of  his  proud  court,  tne  patient  one  addrest:— 
**  Certes,  as  wife,  it  cannot  be  denied. 
Thou  hast  approved  my  choice  of  thee  as  bride, 
And  from  the  first  bloom  of  thy  modest  youth, 
Ibtst  ever  shown  obedient  love  and  truth ; 
Wherefore  I  have  rejoiced  in  thee  as  such. 
Nor  thy  rare  worth  can  I  commend  too  much ; 
But  troubles  oft  on  loftiest  state  intrude, 
And  in  great  lordship  is  great  servitude. 
I  cannot  do  as  every  ploughman  may. 
Keep  my  true  wifb,  but  her  must  put  away ; 
Reasons  of  state  compel  me  to  this  act, 
I've  with  another  made  a  pre«contract. 
And  my  new  consort  soon  will  take  the  road 
E'en  to  this  court,  no  longer  ihy  abode. 
Be  strong  of  heart ;  bear  up  against  thy  wo^ 
•  Ifoke  room  fbr  her,  and  to  thy  fhther  go. 

But  take  thy  dower  (so  much  I  f)reely  give), 
And  in  thy  former  state  contented  live/' 

Him  wkh  sweet  patience  meekly  answered  she:- 
M  I've  ever  known,  my  lord,  what  bounds  there  be 
Twixt  one  so  meanly  bom  and  one  so  high, 
Betwixt  thy  steatoess  and  my  poverty ; 
To  be  thy  wue  did  too  much  honor  her. 
Who  was  not  fit  to  be  thy  diamberer. 
Nor  e'er  the  haughty  lady's  part  I  played 
In  this  thy  bouse  where  I  was  lady  made, 
But  ever  strove  how  best  I  might  express 
My  humblo  service  to  thy  worthiness ; 
And  far  above  all  mortal  creatures  I 
Have  honored  theoiand  shall  until  I  die. 
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For  all  thy  goodnen  shown  10  long  to  me^ 
For  many  a  day,  I  thank  my  God  and  thee ; 
And  that  All-aeeing  God  I  now  implore 
From  day  to  day  to  bleap  thee  more  and  more. 
Thy  palace,  lord,  1  leave,  and  without  shame 
Go  to  my  father's  hut  from  whence  I  came. 
There  was  I  fostered  from  a  little  childt 
There  will  I  live  a  widow  undefiled ; 
For  since  to  thee  in  happy  time  gone  by 
I  gave  my  heart  and  my  virginity,     . 
Hijp^h  God  forbid  who  was  your  wife  before 
Should  other  husband  take  or  paramour ; 
And  on  your  wife,  to  whom  I  quit  my  place 
May  He  that  rules  above  bestow  his  grace  I 
As  for  my  dower,  'twere  hard  for  me  to  find 
The  mean  attire  I  wore— Oh,  God !  how  kind 
In  speech  and  visage  didst  thou  seem  to  me 
Upon  the  day  of  our  solemnity. 
But  truly  is  it  said,  I  find  it  true. 
Old  love  is  not  the  love  it  was  when  new. 
But  Certes,  noble  lord,  for  any  mock 
Of  fortune,  or  the  most  distressful  shock, 
I  never  shall  in  word  or  work  repent 
That  I  gave  thee  my  heart  in  whole  intent 
Thou  know'st  my  humble  weeds  were  stript  away 
By  thy  command  on  our  espousal  day* 
And  toy  rich  raiment  put  on  me  instead ; 
And  more,  Ihat  I  brought  nothing  to  thy  bed. 
But  yielding  love  no  words  could  e'er  express. 
And  virgin  faith  and  simple  nakedness. 
Here  is  thy  ring,  thy  jewels  ready  be. 
And  thy  rich  raiment  I  restore  to  thee ; 
Nothing  1  brought,  and  nothing  let  me  take, 
Except  one  smock,  e'en  for  (by  honor's  sake. 
Expose  not,  like  a  worm  upon  the  way. 
The  womb  in  which  thy  goodly  children  lay; 
I  was  thy  wife,  and  for  that  wifely  name, 
And  for  my  faith,  pure  kept,  prevent  this  shame ; 
One  garment  give,  whereby  may  be  concealed 
What  should  not  be  to  people's  eyes  revealed ; 
Grant  my  request,  and  thee  I  will  not  grieve 
With  longer  stay,  but  humbly  take  my  leave.**— 
Il^ave  thy  request,  one  garment  only  take," 
He  said,  and  went  away  when  this  he  spake. 

Barehead,  and  barefoot  from  the  palace  turned  » 

The  patient  one :  for  her  the  people  yearned ; 
Praised  her  and  blessed  her,  cursed  lewd  fortune,  wept ; 
But  still  with  eyes  unwet  her  way  she  kept 
Words  spake  she  none ;  but  heedless  of  tne  throng 
Towards  her  father's  cottage  passed  along. 
Poor  man !  he  cursed  the  hour  that  Nature  made  him* 
And  the  long  life  that  to  such  ill  betrayed  him. 
And,  though  he  long  had  feared  the  event,  was  wild 
To  think  upon  his  scorned  and  injured  child. 
But  tottered  forth,  her  ill  news  flew  before  her. 
To  meet  her  near  the  village,  and  threw  o'er  hec 
Her  old  shrunk  coat,  laid  by  for  many  years. 
And  with  a  wintry  smile  burst  into  tears. 
Then  with  her  fottier  to  his  hut  she  went. 
And  soothed  his  grief  for  her  to  calm  content 
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There  for  a  time  this  flower  of  patience  dwelt. 
And  sense  of  wrong  she  never  showed  she  feUt, 
But,  judffing  from  her  countenance  sedate, 
She  had  no  memory  of  her  high  estate. 
No  wonder,  for  she  kept  with  modest  grace 
An  humble  spirit  in  a  lofty  place ; 
In  her  hieh  station  she  was  meek  and  wisa^ 
And  loved  not  pomp  a|)d  rojral  raniti^ ; 
She  had  no  fine-spun  fancies  no  smart  du^ 
Nor  mouth-conceits  came  from  her  rubious  lips ; 
Courteous  to  all,  kind,  without  pride,  discreet, 
And  to  her  husband  she  was  ever  sweet. 
Menspeak  of  patient  Job,  but  seldom  wUs 
Express  much  praise  of  women,  as  befits : 
But  women,  as  we  find,  die  men  excel 
In  bearing  crosses,  and  in  doing  well ; 
In  being  patient,  gentle,  kind,  and  true 
No  men  are  like  them,  or  mxcik  men  are  few* 

Now  on  a  day  the  Marquis  sent  to  call 
Griselda  from  ner  fhther's  humble  stall ; 
So  to  his  pcdace  came  that  Innocence, 
And  on  her  knees  she  did  him  reverence. 
*^  Griselda,"  quoth  her  lord,  **  my  fair  young  briife 
To-morrow  with  her  train  will  hfther  ride ; 
And  I  would  have  upon  her  coming  wait 
Royal  reception  as  befits  my  state ; 
Therefore  on  thee  this  present  charge  I  lay 
To  see  the  palace  put  in  best  array ; 
And  though  thine  own  attire  is  mean  indee^ 
Thy  duty  do,  and  with  thy  quickest  speed.^ 
**  Whatever  charge  it  pleases  thee  to  lay 
On  me,  my  Lord,  I'm  ready  to  obey ; 
For  my  desire  is  never  fkint  ndr  slow 
To  do  thy  will,  whene'er  thy  will  I  know ; 
Nor  weal  nor  wo^  whatever  may  betide. 
From  loyal  love  shall  turn  my  neart  aside.** 
She  said,  and  went,  and  called  the  servants  tcataS, 
And  put  all  right  whatever  wrong  she  found ; 
Urffed  them  to  worl^  henelf  worked  most  of  all, 
And  every  chamber  decked  and  every  hall, 
Saw  the  beds  mad&  the  tables  duly  set- 
Nothing  that  should  be  done  did  sne  fbrget 

The  morrow  came,  and  came  the  beauteous  bridle 
To  see  whom  people  throDjiedliom  every  side. 
It  was  a  rare  and  goodly  sight  to  view 
The  splendid  train  ride  up  the  avenue. 
With  softest  musiG,  and  with  banners  spread 
To  the  sweet  air,  with  vernal  odors  fed. 
O'er  flower-strewed  path,  with  smiling  skies  ab^ve^ 
Came  on  that  rich  and  royal  pom^  of  love. 
First  came  an  Earl  of  venerable  mien  ; 
On  his  left  hand  a  princely  boy  was  seen; 
And  on  his  right  a  lov^y  vision  shooe^ 
Amaiden  bkxNEn,  and  beauty's  paragon; 
The  milkwh^te  palfrey^  which  the  lady  rode, 
Paced  proudly  under  his  delightful  load ; 
She  looked,  so  bright  her  fresh  and  imstainad  hue, 
like  young  Aurora  from  her  path  of  dew ; 
Such  graces  did  her  form  and  face  adorn. 
She  seemed  a  rose*lipt  daughter  of  the  monit 
On  whose  sweet  charms  Ike  rude  da^'ssultry  eye 
Had  never  dared  with  saucy  glance  to  pry. 
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Ah  fickle  people !  they  who  pitied  late 

The  meek  Gnselda  and  her  hapless  fate» 

Now  praised  Lord  Walter  that  he  changed  his  wiih» 

And  said  twas  better  for  his  future  life ; 

For  this  was  fkirer,  tenderer  of  age» 

And,  what  was  best,  of  noble  parentage. 

This  was  their  thought,  and  this  they  loudly  said. 

And  cried,  iait  fruit  befall  the  nwrruige  bed  I 

Ohj  stormy  people  fickle  and  untrue, 

Delighting  erermore  in  rumor  new, 

Clapping  and  gabbling  for  the  smallest  gain. 

And  mdiscreet,  and  c&ng^las  the  vane, 

Or  like  the  moon  that  now  with  crescive  light 

Expands,  and  now  grows  less  and  wanes  from  sight 

False  is  your  judgment,  fiiith :  who  trust  to  you. 

And  court  your  vain  applause,  wiU  surely  rue. 

To  greet  the  princely  bride  the  palace  throag 
Stood  at  the  gate,  Oriselda  them  among ; 
No  whit  ashamed  of  her  unworthy  dress, 
She  there  did  homage  to  the  Marchioness, 
Then  to  her  task  returned :  with  smiling  fhce 
Welcomed  theguestsand  showed  them  ecu:h  his  place; 
Much  marvellS  they  that  one  in  mean  array 
Could  do  such  service  on  a  festive  day. 
And  praised  her  skUl  that  could  so  well  dispense 
To  every  man  lus  proper  reverence. 

But  when  the  nobles  and  the  sentles  all 
Were  set,  and  she  was  busy  in  tne  hall. 
The  Marquis  called,  and  asked  her  as  in  play, 
«How  lik^stmy  wifeT  •«  Well,  by  this  blessed  day,** 
She  said,  ^'a  fairer  never  did  I  see, 
Ipraythat  God  may  prosper  her  and  thee. 
But  one  thing  I  advise,  lord,  and  entreat. 
Wound  not,  as  thou  didst  me,  this  lady  sweett 
For  she  was  fostered  up  in  genUeness, 
And  might  not  bear  sucn  torment  and  distress, 
The  wounding  of  her  heart,  as  one  could  do^ 
Whoi  bom  in  poverty,  in  hardship  grew.** 
But  when  he  saw  her  patient  innocence, 
Thouffh  he  had  often  none  her  such  ofience, 
Her  cheerful  fiiocL  no  malice  shown  at  all. 
And  her  mind  stable  as  the  steadfast  wall. 
With  soft  compunctions  ruth  his  heart  was  moved 
For  one  so  faithfid  found  though  rudely  proved. 
^  This  is  enough,"  quoth  he^  **  Oriselda  mine. 
Thy  lojralty  and  temper  so  benign 

S  woman  e'er  was  tried)  have  been  assayed ; 
now  no  more  of  any  Ul  afraid  ; 
By  this  Iknow,  dear  wife,  thy  constant  mind/* 
Tiiea  to  his  wwds  he  added  kisses  kind. 

Like  one  that  wakes  with  sudden  start  firom  sleep. 
While  yet  the  mind  can  no  distinction  keep 
*Twixt  things  that  are  and  things  that  only  seem, 
She  was  amazed  as  though  it  were  a  dream,  , 
Nor  understood  what  fellupon  her  ear, 
And  doubtful  look'd,  nor  had  her  senses  dear. 
Notinff  her  wonder,  thus  continued  he : — 
^  By  Him,  who  died  for  us  upon  the  tree, 
Thou  art  my  wife,  none  other  wife  I  have. 
So  may  our  God  my  soul  from  ruin  save! 
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This,  whom  you  thought  my  bride,  your  daughter  iair. 

This  hoy,  her  brother,  is  our  son,  mine  heir. 

Both  thy  sweet  bod^  bare,  thy  bosom  fed ; 

Both  at  Bologna  privily  were  bred. 

Here  are  thy  children,  take  them  back  again, 

Thou  hast  not  lost,  love,  either  of  the  twain.   . 

I  did  this  thing  thy  constancy  to  try, 

And  not  from  malice  nor  from  cruelty.^ 

Down  in  a  swoon  she  fell  upon  the  floor 
For  piteous  joy,  and  when  her  swoon  was  o'er. 
Her  sweet  young  children  iu  her  arms  she  took, 
And  on  their  faces  gazed  with  eager  look. 
Now  held  them  off,  in  close  embrace  now  kept, 
And  like  a  mother  tenderly  she  wept ; 
And  while  she  kiss*d  them,  the  salt  tears  apace 
Fell  from  her  eyes  on  either  lovely  &ce. 
O  piteous  sight  to  see  her  swooning  there. 
And  piteous  sound  her  humble  voice  to  hear ! 
**  God  bless  thee,  lord,  that  thou  hast  saved  for  me 
My  children  dear  I  thought  no  more  to  see. 
Thanks !  thanks !  with  thee,  thy  loved  and  loving  wife. 
How  calmly  could  J  now  resign  my  life ! 
Oh,  dear  1  oh,  young !  oh,  tender  children  mine ! 
Your  woful  mcHher  thought  you  dead  lone  syne, 
The  prey  of  rending  bird  and  cruel  hound. 
Or  spoil  of  noisome  v^min  under  ground. 
But  God  preserved  you,  God  that  heareth  prayer. 
And  your  good  father  had  ^ou  bred  with  care." 
Sobs  stopt  her  voice,  and  m  that  instant  she 
Down  on  the  ground  fell  swooning  suddenly. 
£*en  in  her  swoon  thev  hardly  could  displace 
Her  new-found  comforts  from  her  tight  embrace, 
8o  fast  she  held  them ;  many  a  cheek  was  wet. 
And  none  who  saw  the  sieht  could  e'er  forget ; 
And  they,  ^t  in  the  circle  stood  around. 
For  very  ruth  could  scarcely  keep  their  ground. 

Soon  as  she  was  recover'd  from  her  trance. 
She  heard  abash'd  with  glowing  countenance, 
The  fi[ratulations  of  the  courtly  ring. 
But  Walter  cheer'd  her,  soothed  her  passioning^ 
With  bridegroom's  fondness,  in  a  lover's  style. 
Until  she  smiled  in  tmswer  to  his  smile ; 
'Twas  happy  sight  to  see  how  well  he  woo'd. 
And  the  glad  smiles  of  her  contented  mood. 
But  soon  the  ladies  with  her  went  away. 
And  in  her  chamber  stript  her  rude  array. 
And  clad  her  in  a  cloth  of  golden  thread ; 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  her  head. 
And  brought  her  back  into  the  princely  hall. 
Where  she  was  honor'd,  as  was  due^  of  all. 
Then  to  the  feast  they  all  rejoicing  went* 
And  all  the  day  in  happy  revel  spent, 
Until  the  welkm  shone  with  cressets  bright, 
"The  starry  gems  upon  the  brow  of  night. 
,  Thrice  lMifl«ful  day,  and  festival  increast 
With  much  more  joy  than  was  her  marriage  feast  I 
Thodceforward  happy  was  Griselda's  life. 
Her  lord's  sweet  solace,  and  undoubted  wife, 
And  towards  Paradise  did  calmly  glide, 
No  more  mistrusted^  and  no  longer  tried. 
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B^  CHBI8TIAN  OBABBE. 


Gbabbb  18  a  dramatic  writer,  of  more 
flenius  than  taste  or  judgment.  His 
imagination  is  fertile  enough ;  he  of- 
ten throws  out  striking  and  original 
thoughts;  he  sometimes  sketches  a 
character  well,  or  biings  out  in  single 
scenes,  with  considerable  liveliness 
and  truth,  the  expression  of  passion. 
But  he  wants  the  power  of  forming  a 
whole ;  he  wastes  his  strength  in  de- 
tail,  and  is  unable  to  fuse  together  into 
any  form  of  symmetry  and  beauty  the 
scattered  masses  which  lie  in  heaps 
about  him.  Hence,  although  there 
are  none  of  his  numerous  tragedies 
from  which  passages  indicating  decid- 
ed poetical  talent  could  not  be  selected, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  not  one  in 
which  the  grossest  defects  of  character 
and  the  most  strange  aberrations  in 
point  of  judgment  and  good  sense  could 
not  be  pointed  out ;  gold,  silver,  and 
base  lead  are  blendea  in  them  in  most 
admired  disorder,  and  each  exhibits 
traces  of  a  chaotic  mind,  the  elements 
of  which  are  still  unreduced  into  order, 
harmony*  or  fiiir  proportion.  He  has 
written  tragedies  on  all  subjects : — a 
cyclus  of  three  plays  on  the  Hohen* 
stauffen  (these  eternal  Hohenstauffen ! 
will  thei  Une  stretch  to  the  crack  of 
doom  t)  a  Don  Juan,  a  Faust,  a  Duke 
of  Gothland,  a  Nero,  a  Hannibal,  a 
Napoleon,  the  last  a  sort  of  dramatic 
epos,  and  aM  have  been  characterised 
by  much  the  same  merits  and  defects — 
the  same  power  and  the  same  extra- 
vagance. In  the  little  piece  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article,  he  has 
deserted  the  more  elevated  ground  of 
tragedy  for  that  of  comedy,  or  rather 
of  larce ;  and  wisely,  we  think,  for  the 
sock  seoms  to  us  to  fit  him  more  na- 
turally than  Che  buskin;  and  the  purely 
fantastic  character  of  the  subject,  by 
emancipating  him  from  the  restraints 
of  probability,  and  allowing  him  free 
scope  for  the  sallies  and  outoreakings 
of  a  lively  ima^ation,  and  wild  reck- 
less humor,  suits  peculiarly  well  with 
hb  irregular  ana  eccentnc  habits  of 
thought. 


Tor  the  idea  of  applying  a  norserj 
tale  as  the  vehicle  or  contemporary 
satire,  he  is  indebted  to  Tieck,  not  ia 
his  BluebcArd,  which  was  int^ided  as 
a  serious  adaptation  of  a  fairy  tale  to 
OKMlem  times ;  but  in  his  Foss  in 
Boots,  a  strange  aristophanic  caprice^ 
in  which,  under  the  grotesque  mask  of 
the  original  story,  he  pours  oat  a  flood 
of  ridicule  upon  the  state  of  Uteratuie 
— ^the  state  (k  the  staure — authors  and 
actors— and  critics  after  their  kind; 
and,  as  a  friend  of  ours  has  said,  '^wlth- 
out  mingling  his  satire  with  personali- 
ties or  any  other  false  ingredient,  had 
rained  it  like  a  quiet  shower  of  vol- 
canic ashes— on  the  cant  of  illumioa- 
tion — the  cant  of  sensibility — the  cant 
of  criticism,  and  many  other  cants  of 
that  shallow  time,  till  the  gumflower 

Sroducts  of  the  poetic  games  hong 
raided  and  black  under  their  nn- 
kinaly  coating."  Here  let  us  observe, 
by  the  by,  that  our  friend  runs  a  iitde 
too  fast  m  acquitting  Tieck  of  all  per- 
sonalities. The  truth  is,  personahlT 
is  the  soul  of  such  a  performance^  and 
provided  it  be  directed  aspainst  the 
weak  i>oints  of  a  man's  uteraiy  or 
professional,  and  not  his  moral  cha- 
racter, and  deal  with  him  in  his  pub- 
lic, and  not  his  domestic  capacity,  is 
perfecdy  in  its  right  place, — and  so 
Tieck  thought,  for  we  observe  he 
pleads  guilty*  to  having  seasoned  Ui 
Puss  in  Boots,  when  it  made  itsseooiid 
appearance  in  the  Phantasus,  with 
sundry  allusions  to  Jffland's  personal 
peculiarities  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  to 
his  false  taste  in  compositioii.  But  let 
the  account  of  personality  stand  as  it 
may,  Tieck  has  certainly  made  a 
very  amusing;  satire ;  and  though  to 
us,  comparatively  unacouainted  wilk 
the  opinions  or  individuals  agaiMt 
which  it  is  aimed,  a  good  deal  of  tbs 
satire  is  probably  lost-Hand  not  a  \Ms 
of  the  drift,  of  which  we  have  some 
idea,  comes  to  us  at  the  present  daj 
with  enfeebled  influences—^yet  eiea 
to  a  foreigner  there  is  a  flood  of  taiesd 
joyous  humor  in  this  strange  phas- 
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tasmagoria,  in  wliich«  imitatiog  Ffet* 
cher,  Ben  Jonsoo,  and  Holberg,  he 
makes  the  pit  take  part  ia  the  extra- 
vaganza which  ia  going  on  on  the 
stage;  where  man,  and  animal,  and 
earth*  and  air,  the  wonders  of  a  fairy 
world,  and  the  broadest  realities  of 
actual  life,  are  jumbled  in  conhision, 
and  the  copioas  and  kindly  U^t  of 
true  humor  overshines  and  warms  the 
whole. 

This  capriccio  oi  Tieck  has  on- 
doabtedljr  suggested  to  Grabbe  the 
idea  of  his  Cinderella ;  but  the  latter, 
while  he  contrives  to  make  his  comic 
scenes  the  vehicle  of  a  ^ood  many  sly 
hits  at  the  humors,  literary  tastes, 
and  political  relations  of  the  day,  has 
not  pitched  the  tone  of  his  dramatic 
tale  entirely  in  the  comic  key ;  for  be 
has  mingled  with  the  ikrcical  part  of 
the  |>iece  some  serious  scenes  of  no  in- 
considerable beauty  and  imagination 
between  the  Prince  and  Olympia  (the 
Cindorelia  of  the  play),  as  well  as 
those  in  which  the  supernatural  agents 
of  the  plot  make  their  appearance,  and 
announce  to  Olympia,  as  she  sits  mo- 
ping over  the  fire  in  her  lonely  apart- 
ment, the  happy  tidings  that  she  is  to 
make  her  appearance,  with  all  ap- 

Ciances  and  means  to  boot,  at  the 
il.  Many  of  the  allusions  to  exist- 
ing individuals,  or  current  topics  of 
ridicule,  we  have  no  doubt  have  es- 
caped us  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Grabbe  for  not  a  few  bursts 
of  hearty  laughter  in  the  perusal  of  his 
whimsicfil  performance. 
Where  the  scene  of  the  tale  is 

eioed  by  our  dramatist  it  would  be 
rd  to  say.  **As  near  as  we  can 
guess,  we  cannot  telL"  The  names 
are  Italian,  but  the  smoking  scene 
with  which  it  opens  speaks  vohimes  in 
favor  of  a  German   locality.     The 

Er  old  Baron  Fioeterra,  who  has 
received  his  meerschaum  from  the 
\ds  of  his  servant,  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  married  to  a  brimstone  of 
a  wife,  who,  havin|^  wasted  his  whole 
fortune,  has  left  faim  a  genuine  Lack- 
laml,  with  nothing  but  his  sixteen 
ouarterings  to  depend  upon.  A  few 
mint  struggles  on  the  part  of  the 
Baron,  to  prove  that  he  had  a  will  of 
his  own,- had  proved  as  abortive  as  a 
Ffedmootese  or  Neapolium  rising; 
his  lady  having  probably  adopted  the 
plan  of  her  gigantic  relative  in  the 
soog — the  Baroness  Thtmder-ten- 
iro^  zu.  06 


tronk,  who,  when  her  little  husband 
became  troublesome  over  night,  stuck 
bim  like  a  mandarin  upon  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  left  faim  to  air  himself 
on  that  iMid  eminence,  till,  with  the 
morning,  cool  reflection  came.  Under 
such  a  dispensation  as  this  some  men 
take  to  drinking  and  general  litera- 
ture; 4he  Baron  Fineterra  consoles 
himself  with  smokinjg;  and  philosophi- 
cal reflection,  questioning  Fate,  who 
never  takes  the  trouk>le  to  answer,  and 
sinking  from  thought  to  thought  a  vast 
profound,  till  he  begins  to  fear  that  he 
shall  never  again  reach  the  surface 
of  things.  But  though  his  head  is 
rather  scantily  furnished,  the  Baron 
is  not  altogether  without  healrt;  he 
has  been  so  often  drubbed  himself,  so 
thoroughly  kept,  as  the  Germans  say, 
^  unter  dem  pantoffi?!,"  that  he  is  not 
without  a  touch  of  feeling  for  his 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  poor 
Olympia,  over  whom  the  Baroness 
and  her  two  daughters,  Clorinda  and 
Louison,  have  tyrannized  from  her  ix^ 
fancy,  and  whom,  on  account  of  her 
fiiithftil  services  to  them  in  all  menial 
offices,  they  have  rewarded  with  the 
complimentary  appellation  of  Cinde^ 
rella.  He  would  willingly  have  inter- 
fbred  on  her  behalf,  but  he  knows  tha 
consec^uences,  and  so  he  contents  him- 
self with  good  wi^l^s,  and  hopes  for 
better  times. 

Matters  are  m  this  position  when 
the  Baroness  entering,  with  her 
daughters,  a  consultation  takes  place 
as  to  the  marriages  which  the 
scheming  mother  has  projected  for 
them.  The  Baron,  though  the  nomi- 
nal president  of  the  council,  has  really 
no  more  to  say  in  the  matter  than 
Lord  Lansdowne  himself,  for  a  hint 
which  he  throws  out  in  favor  of  the 
Gerichts-Syndicus  Hackunack  as  a  fit 
match  for  Mademoiselle  Louison,  is 
scouted  at  once  with  indignation  by 
the  other  parties  to  this  quadrupfe 
treaty.  The  Svndic  has  not  a  patent 
ot  nobility,  and  is  whistled  eff  and  let 
down  the  wind  at  once,  to  the  a^onish- 
ment  of  the  Baron,  who  cannot  com- 

Srehend  how  in  the  days  of  the  Citizen 
ling  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  should 
be  at  such  a  discount  **  O  Solomon  !** 
he  exclaims,  "  there  is  something  new 
under  the  sun." 

The  train  of  reflection,  however,  of 
which  this  observation  is  ominous,  is 
cut  short  by  the  unwelcome  appear- 
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&Dce  in  the  bftckground  of  that  ^bor-. 
rible  rooDster,  batad  by  gods  and  men," 
a  duD,  who»  thoueh  turned  out  ten 
miuutes  ago  by  the  front  door  (the 
Baron  having,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  sporteid  oak  in  bis  face),  by 
means  of  a  ladder  without,  **  to  his 
aerial  citadel  ascends,"  and  opening 
Uie  window,  to  the  consternation  of 
the  conclave,  insists  on  payment  of  his 
bill.  It  is  the  Jew  Imac,  who  holds 
a  bond  over  the  Baron's  estates  ior  a 
round  sum  of  80,000  dollarsr  and  who 
having  been  kept  at  bay  for  some 
montM  by  the  call-again-to-morrow- 
^rstem,  is  determined  to  be  trifled  with 
no  longer. 

••  Isaac.  Will  you  think  better  6f 
it,  I  say !  Will  you  come  down  with 
the  dollars— -principal  and  interest! 

Baron,    Not  a  kreutzer,  draeoD. 
{He  jmehee  Isaac  from  the  totn- 
doio  down  into  the  court.) 

leaac  (Wt^Aotii).  Ohl  wo's  me. 
He  has  tumbled  me  from  the  second 
floor,  and  I  have  neither  broken  head 
nor  limb! — Oh!  had  he  but  soused 
a'  wash-hand  basin  on  my  head,  how 
I  should  have  soused  him  m  damages ! 
Oh!    Ah! 

Rtramees.  Husband,  we  expect  vi- 
sitors. 

Baron.  I  understand,  love ;  FU  not 
be  in  the  way.  (ilftati^  ae  he  retiree.) 
How  comes  it  that  we  have  a  habit 
of  hemming  to  ourselves  when  we 
meet  a  stranger?  Why  do  people 
hem  in  church  when  the  Lord's 
prater  is  over?  Why  are  man  and 
maiden  words  that  cannot  rhyme  1 
Why  is  there  such  a  thing  as  why! 
Why 

Isaac  (  Who  hoe  again  climbed  up  to 
the  window).  Why  I  l>ecause  you 
must  pay  your  debt.  I  have  clam- 
bered up  again^and,  by  Moses—— 

Baron.  Dog  of  a  Jew  t  Til  let  loose 
the  dogs  on  him.  Ho !  Buff— Sieben- 
pfeifier — Fayette ! 

Icaac  (Shvfiing  down).  Cursed 
brutes — no  making  them  liable  for 
damages.  {Exit  the  Baron). 

Baroness.  Daughters,  I  am  pleased 
with  you.  Louisa,  the  bloom  of  your 
cheek  has  caught  the  eye  of  the 
Prince  of  Serramoflia:  and  as  for 
you,  Clorinda,  you  have  but  to  turn 
your  heck  towards  the  Duke  Lothaire, 
and  be  follows  you  as  if  enchanted. 

{Both  daughtere  emile  and  look  cot^ 
fiis^d). 

Baroness.    Now  listen  to  my  ad- 


vice. Show  pride  occaslooaMy,  but  be 
not  unfeminine,  for  after  all  it  is  & 
woman  man  seeks  in  a  wife ;  coquet 
not  with  many,  choose  the  best  oooa, 
and  give  him  the  preference.  It  flau 
ters  and  distinguishes  him,  and  flattery 
is  the  true  way  to  win  hearts ;  nay, 
you  will  not  lose  even  one  of  your  dis- 
appointed suitors  by  so  doing  ;  they 
will  but  envy  him  the  more,  aod  in- 
voluntarily think  you  handsomer  than 
you  are.  Make  use  of  the  glance  of 
the  eye,  the  tones  of  the  voice,  but 
prudently,  moderately,  cautiously,  not 
often,  but  in  the  right  place.  Speak 
little,  but  that  little  to  the  purpose. 
Do  not  sing  or  play  the  harp,  else  yos 
Bubiect  yourselves  to  criticism ;  rather 
look  on  with  an  air  of  cold  pococurante 
indifference,  and  you  gain  more  by  it 
than  these  crazed  dilettanti.  A  well- 
rounded  arm,  a  true  hand,  may  be 
shown  at  times  when  an  oppcMrtunity 
offers  of  putting  them  in  a  tavorabfe 
light;  but  beware  affectation.  Lei 
your  dress  be  brilliant,  costly.  Ii 
works  wonders.  It  is  the  mystic  cloud, 
the  riddle  that  invests  the  wonoan ;  it 
inspires  awe,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  wish  to  dispel  the  cloud,  and  solve 
the  riddle. 

Clorinda,  Why,  mamma,  we  have 
heard  all  thb  two  years  ago. 

Louison.  I  have  sent  for  Cinderella. 
She  must  arrange  my  hair  for  roe. 

Clorinda.  And  place  the  garland 
round  my  gown. . 

Baroneee.  Cinderella !— My  aver- 
sion! 

Lauisan.  I  can't  endure  her  neither. 
She  always  looks  as  if  behind  those 
dark  eyes  of  hers  she  cherished  strange 
thoughts,  secret  reflections.  And  yet 
the  girl  has  a  wondrous  taste  in  dress- 
ing one. 

Clorinda.  True,  she  should  have 
been  a  ludy's  maid. 

Baroness,  Shortsighted  creatures, 
ye  Jest  at  this.  Ye  do  not  perceive 
that  she  has  made  an  impression  eves 
on  you«  Listen  to  the  truth.  She  is 
not  as  handsome  as  you,  but  she  is  »•- 
terestingJ  Beauty  soon  vanishes  or 
becomes  common,  but  the  power  of 
what  is  interesting  becomes  greater 
with  every  hour,  and  ^ins  over  pre^ 
cisely  those  hearts  which  were  at  nnt 
the  least  disposed  to  notice  it.  We^ 
she  once  to  come  ^rly  in  competitioD 
with  you,  in  half  a  year  she  wouU 
drive  you  from  the  field. 

Clorinda  and    Louieon    {Togedarr 
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looking  at  one  another,  then  eontemptv^       Baroneis,  Here  she  comes. 

maty.)     Oh  !  mother,  do  occasion  for  (Oi.TifPiA  enterg  modeetly,    hvX 

all  these  terrors.  not  bashfully.) 

Chrinda.  There,  girl,  adjust  this  garland  round  mj  dress  (Oltmfla.  obeys,) 

Louison.  Not  done  yet ;  come,  be  quick,  arrange  m^  hair. 
Place  me  the  gold  comb  v^rith  the  crystal  in  it. 

(C^LTHFiA,  having  finished  her  task  with  CL0Rnn>A«  goes  to  LouisoH.) 

Baronese.  What  do  you  gaze  on  through  the  open  window  1 

Olympia.  How  lovely  yonder  buds  the  opening  rose. 

Baromee.  What  is  the  rose  to  you  1  ^ 

Olympia  (Still  arranging  Louison's  hair,)    Ah !  every  where 
Is  spring  and  beauty-^  only  none  for  me, 
O  mother,  let  me  forth  for  once — but  once. 
It  is  a  melaucholy  lot,  believe  me. 
To  pine  alone  in  gloomy  rooms  as  I  do, 
Peopling  discolord  walls  with  empty  fancies. 

(To  Louisoii.) 
Sister,  *tis  done ;  and  now  the  comb  sits  well. 

Clortfi.  What  say  you  oi  my  new  hat,  Cinderella  t 


Olymp.  Tls  pretty,  but- 


But  what! 

(Hymp.  I  do  not  like 

Its  azure  tint :  blue  makes  complexions  pale. 
A  hat  of  red  or  pink  would  have  improved  yours. 

Clorin.  (Sneeringly.)  A  nice  observer. 

Louis.  Then,  perhaps,  the  color 
Of  my  white  dress  meets  not  with  your  approval  ? 

Olymp,  Clorinda's  a  brunette,  and  you  a  blonde. 
You  should  have  worn  the  dark  and  she  the  fair. 

Baroness.  The  fool's  enamorM  of  her  own  dull  gray. 

Olymp.  Not  so,  in  truth ;  gladly  would  I  adorn 
Myself  like  others,  but' what  other  garb 
iloMltoweart 

(Bareneu  rii^ff— «  Servant  enters.) 
Take  Cinderella  quickly 
Back  to  her  chamber— to  her  wonted  task. 

Olfmp.  O,  mother,  have  you  nothing  better  for  me 
But  that! 

Baroness.  You  hesitate ! 

Olymp.  O,  mother!  sisters! 

Hark  to  the  nightingale,  with  sofl-voiced  tones, 
Lurine  the  heart  to  distant  scenes  away, 
And  think  what  I  must  suflfor,  pining  here 
In  this  my  lonely  prison  1 

Baromse,  Lead  her  out 

(Exeunt  Olthfli  aitd  SenxndJ*) 

Scene  Second  takes  place  at  the  people»he  naturally  inquires  what  is  the 
royal  palace,  where  the  young  king  useof  even  happiness  itself  when  there 
enters,  surrounded  by  his  former  pre-  is  none  to  share  it  with  1  The  ex-pre- 
eeptor,  Mahan,  his  court  poet,  court  ceptor  perceives  the  state  of  the  case^ 
fool,  BLapel,  and  his  courtiers.  He  is  The  King  is  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
melancholy,  for  he  is  in  the  unhappy  as  Mr.  Cazey.  He  wants  a  wife  to 
predicament  of  possessing  every  thine  make  him  uneasjr — to  set  the  stag- 
he  can  wbh  for.  He  has  returned  nant  current  of  his  spirits  in  motion, 
victorious  from  his  campaign,  and  is  He  accordingly  suggests  this  obvious 
sick  of  war ;  hunting  appears  com-  remedy  for  a  state  of  listlessness,  and 
mon  place  to  him,  after  the  stirring  advises  the  Kine  to  set  out  forthwith  in 
pastime  of  the  battle-field ;  politics  he  the  character  of  Co^lebs.  The  Prince 
very  properly  detests;  and  thou^  objects  that  he  is  too  well  known,  so  as 
willing  to  promote  the  happiness  ot  his  Id  render  it  impossible  to  preserve  an 
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incognito,  and  that  as  he  is  detertnined 
that  the  object  of  his  choice  shall  be  at- 
tached to  the  naan  and  not  to  the  mo- 
narch, it  is  useless  for  him  to  make  the 
attempt,  since  he  has  no  means  of  put- 
ting tne  sincerity  of  her  feelings  to 
the  test.  The  |;ovemor,  however, 
recommends  to  him  to  try  a  provin- 
cial tour,  in  sonie  part  of  his  domi- 
nions where  his  person  is  unknown, 
nnd  to  make  Rupel,  the  hunch- 
backed Jester,  play  the  part  of  the 
kingv  while  the  Ring  himself  takes 
the  humble  appellation  of  chamber- 
lain. This  suggestion  is  approved  of, 
and  the  prince  intimates  to  Itapel  the 
honor  which  awaits  him,  at  the  same 
time  informing  him  that  his  reign  will 
be  ofextremely  short  duration.  This 
does  not  discompose  Riipel :  he  knows 
that  a  good  deal  may  be  done  in  a 
snug  way  during  a  short  possession  of 
office;  the  only  remark  he  hazards, 
is,  that  the  sooner  he  begins  to  write 
out  his  Cortes  bonds,  the  better.  A 
tailor  is  imn)ediately  sent  for,  as  the 
first  and  most  necessary  agent  in  the 
preparation  of  the  mock  monarch 
for  his  new  office ;  for,  as  Rupel  argues, 
using  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  as  the 
schoolmaster  employed  to  prove  that 
he  governed  the  parish— tne  clothes 
make  the  man— the  tailor  the  clothes, 
therefore,  the  tailor  is  our  truhr  be- 
gotten ikther,  and  our  first  suit  is  the 
new  birth. 

The  tailor  comes,  and  is  subjected 
to  a  series  of  the  most  gratuitous  in- 
sults on  the  nart  of  the  hunchbacked 
monarch.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  that  tailors  real!y 
4tppear  to  have  been  created  ibr  the 
express  purpose  of  bein^  Jested  upon. 
Thev  are  a  richer  mine  than  even 
Bardolph's  nose.  What  Would  Queve- 
do*s  visions  be  without  his  endless 
Jok«>8  on  tailors?  Has  not  some  of 
the  best  of  Charles  Lamb's  mirth 
ft>wed  from  the  same  souit^t  To 
what  tragedies  for  warm  weather,  and 
forces  for  cold,  have  they  not  given 
birth?  <* Heaven  sure  sent  tailors 
tQ  some  wretch's  aid"— to  Bome  poor 
devil  wit,  who  having  exhausted  his 
microcosm  of  merriment,  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  imagine  a  new  world. 
With  what  delight  must  he  have  en- 
tered on  the  new  continent  thus  open- 
ed up  to  him  !  this  Eldorado  of  Jest 
directed  against  victims,  who  are  on 
all  hands  regardeil  as  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law!    The  chief  satisfoction  ia 


fiiet  attending  this  amusement  is,  that 
it  b  free  from  cruelty.  It  is  a  total 
mistake  to  suppose^  that  the  feelings  of 
tailors  are  materially  hurt  by  any  such 
infliction.  We  have  seen  a  tailor 
more  than  once  fooled  to  the  top  of 
his  bent,  yet  he  never  lost  his  temper. 
We  expected  at  first  that  be  would 
himself  his  quietus  make  with  a  bare 
bodkin— btit  no.  He  knew  that  he  de- 
served hn  fote,  that  sufferance  was  the 
badge  of  all  his  tribe ;  visions  of  hor- 
rible remnants,  and  broad  doth  from 
coats  untimely  ript,  came  across  him; 
his  only  reply  was,  as  be  presented  his 
bill, 

•*  Givo  me  ny  principal^  and  lot  ne  go  !** 
The  tailor,  in  fact,  understands  his 
position  p^iectly.  There  is  enmity 
between  him  and  the  human  race: 
war  to  the  needle!  **Debitnm  ato- 
dentist  est,"  say  the  slatuta  of  the 
Burschen  at  G6ttingen,  '^debka  sar- 
toria  fiom  solvere."  On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  this 
Ishmaelite^  against  whom  eveiy  man*^ 
hand  is  raised,  regards  the  xnce  in  ge> 
neral  as  bis  prey,  and  when  he  catcfios 
a  customer  once  upon  the  hip,  ■*ciits 
me  a  huge  and  monstrous  camla  out,** 
and  commits  it  with  an  approving  ooo- 
science  to  that  inferno^  finotn  wh^  for 
broad  doth  there  is  no  return  ! 

We  have  been  led  into  tbese  ^iBft> 
ral  remarks  on  the  relative  position  of 
tailors  to  the  human  raoe,  from  think- 
ing that  Grabbe  has  fallen  into  an 
error  in  represapting  his  tailor  as  te 
too  much  irritated  by  the  personalitias 
of  the  mock  tnonarch.  Flint  as  he 
probably  is,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
fire,  in  tne  way  he  does,  at  what  bs 
should  have  known  to  be  the  ordinary 
form  of  speeich  in  addressing  tailoni— 
the  more  so  as  his  remedy  was  so  ob- 
VKHO.  He  should  have  pocketed  the 
abuse  quietly,  and  put  it  down  to  the 
bill.  Even  the  allusbn  to  that  plaoa 
which  is  never  mentionsd  to  ears 
polite,  although  to  tailors  it  has  a 
deeper  meaning  than  to  ordinary  flsor« 
tals — (seeing  t&t  they  have  a  sort  of 
double  hell  or  infemtim  in  inferas 
constantly  beneath  them)— even  tihii^ 
we  say  is  not  sufficient  to  render  his 
extraordinary  shortness  of  temper  un- 
der this  infliction  intelligible  to  us. 
His  anxiety  seems  to  be  througboul 
to  sink  the  tailor ;  and  in  fiict  "we  am 
led  every  moment  to  antickMile^  that 
he  is  suddenly  tnappear  an  tne  Sni|^ 
Tanadar. 
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**R^pel  (Taihe  Ttuflor,  who  enterM).  Snip  ! 

Taylor  {In  a  pasgian,  his  face  crimgon).  Sir  I  I 

R^peL   Peace!   Take  mj  ipeasure.    I  have  ^ pn^berance.    Be  a 

Christian.    Cover  it  with  thy  cloak. 

Taylor.  Of  what  color  1 
•    RupeL  Yellow,  with  bine  spots.    I  have  a  genius  as  well  as  yourself  Mr. 
Court  Poett  and  so  I  am  determined  to  be  original. 

Court  Poet.  Friend  Shadow-of-a-king  }  leave  these  jests  alone.  From  fools 
I  seek  for  no  praise — ^their  censure  is  the  only  boon  I  ask  for. 

RUptL  What!  A  (^oodfor-nothing!  A  scoundrel  like  you— 

Court  Poet.  At  ihis  I  laugh  with  contempt. 

R&pel.  A  wretched  scribbler — whose  verses  no  human  being  ever  reads. 

Court  Pott.  You  lie,  miserable  wretch.  The  appibbation  of  hundreds, 
thousands  of  first-rate  reviews,  proves  the  reverse.  {Addremng  the  King). 
Punish  this  calumniator,  who  fills  your  place  so  unworthily. 

King.  Why  are  you  more  enraged  at  bein|;  called  a  fool,  than  being  called 
a  scoundrel  1 

Court  Poet.  The  reason's  plain  enough.  So  lon^  as  I  keep  up  a  respectable 
exterior,  you  may  call  me  scoundrel  to  the  end  ot  time.  I  may  suffer  in  the 
eyes  of  CSod,  but  not  of  man ;  but  call  me  silly— depreciate  my  verses — I  am 
ruined  in  society  for  ever. 

Rupel.  And  now,  Mr  .  .  .  Ab!  I  forget  Cabbage,  I  believe.  Now 
for  the  matter  of  breeches.  My  lower  limbs  are  none  of  the  best  I  shall 
have  a  pair  of  trunk-hose— large  and  ominous — ^trunk-hose  have  been  the 
making  of  many  a  man  !  By  the  by,  how  go  on  matters  in  hell  ? 

Taylor.  (,8tarting).  In  hell ! 

RiieL  I—mean  the— aperture— the  pit— under  the  shopboard.  You  tailors 
are  clever  people.  Sinners  as  ye  are,  it  \a  the  sins  ye  send  into  hell  instead  of 
vourselve&— you  understand  me — I  mean  the  cabbaged  silk,  cloth,  dowlas 
lining,  and' 80  forth,  for  caps,  sleeves,  coats,  petticoats,  for  your  wives  and  the 
little  red-nosed  urchins  in  the  attics.    Eh! 

Taylor  (Trembling  with  passion).  He  who  could  endure  this  .  .  . 

Rupel  (Interrupting  him).  ...  Is  a  tailor.  If  you  were  not  as  timorous 
DOW  as  you  are  short  tempered,  you  miffht,  with  your  needle  alone,  put  a 
in^hole  troop  of  Saracens  to  flight  At  eight  o'clock  to  morrow  evening,  let 
the  clothes  be  ready,  or  you  swing  as  hieh  as  Haman. 

[Exit  the  Tailor^  making  a  tow  ooio,  but  with  an  envenomed  grin  t^^ 
his  countenance.] 


For  the  ratsbane,  arsenic,  and  ^n- 
powder,  however,  which  lurk  under 
the  parting  glances  of  the  tailor  Rii- 
pel  nas  no  anxiety.  He  views  them 
only  as  the  whisper  of  a  fraction,  and 
treats  them  with  corresponding  re- 
spect After  dismissing  the  tailor, 
he  has  an  interview  with  the  Jew 
Isaac,  who,  learning  the  arrival  of  the 
Dew  monarch,  has  come  to  solicit  his 
assistance  in  recovering  his  80,000 
dollars,  secured  over  the  estates  of  the 
unlucky  Barnn  Fineterra.  It  occurs 
to  Rapel,  while  listening  to  his  com* 
plaints,  that  this  is  a  good  opportu- 
Dity  for  raising  a  little  money  on  his 
own  account,  or  that  of  his  successor, 
if  his  tenure  of  office  should  not  be  of 
sufficient  duration  to  enable  him  to 
veap  the  benefit  of  his  financial 
schemes  on  his  own  account  Ac- 
cordingly, thou|[h  he  does  not  ^o  the 
length  of  appomting  a  commi88ion« 
^  68* 


for  which  there  was  no  time,  he  di- 
rects  the  Jew  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  eo  as  to  be  prepare4 
to  submit  for  his  approval  some  pro- 
ject relative  to  the  ways  and  means, 
at  their  next  meeting.  We  have  not 
time  to  pause  on  the  details  of  Isaac's 
project ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  his 
view  he  has  evidently  anticipated 
some  of  the  schemes  of  our  modem 
reformers  for  his  main  reliance  is  on 
''an  action  on  the  currency,"  or  the 
application  of  the  sponge  to  wipe  out 
the  existing  debt 

In  act  second,  the  King  has  arrived 
at  the  town,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  lie  the  estates  belonging  to  Che 
Baron  Fineterra,  or  more  prop^ljr 
speaking  to  that  respectable  indivi- 
dual Isaac— who  would  be  styled  in 
Scotland,  his  heritable  creditor.  Ig- 
norant, howeveiv  or  careless  as  to  the 
incumbrances  on  tlia  property,   the 
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Barooeas,    Clorinda,    and    LouisoD*  og^  and  the  Dgk»  of  Wlitiro    the 

are  discovered  all   anxiously  busied  former  objects  of  the  joung  ladies' 

ID  preparations  for  the  royal  drawing-  ambition— are  now  thrown   entirely 

room  and  the  ball  which  have  been  an-  into  the  shade.     The   King  is  ikis 

nouncedf  and  at  which  it  is  under-  object  at  whidi  they  aim ;  and  priii. 

stood  the  young  noonarch  is  to  be  cos  and  dukes,  and  such  sroali  deer» 

present.    On  this  occasion,  of  course,  are  for  the  moment  sent  to  Cofveft. 

the  services  of  poor  Olvmpia  are  call-  try.    No  sooner  have  they  received 

ed  into  the  most  active  requisition,  the  last  finishing  touch  at  the  hands 

If  ever  she  exerted  herself  before,  her  of  Olympia,  than  they  hurry  oifto 

abilities  most  now  be  brought  still  the  ball,  leaving  their  poor  aotifeur 

more    anxiously  into  play.     Every  sister  behind  them  to  the  gloom  aod 

knot,  every  ribbon*  every  tress,  the  tediuin  of  her  apartment,    Olynpiat 

position  of  every  ornament  must  be  gazing  after  them  as  the   sees  thai 

studied.    The  poor  Prince  of  Serrum-  driven  off  for  the  ball,  exclaioss — 

•*  So— they  are  gone  !^Not  one  feirewell 
For  me !    Hark !  Bee — they  mount— the  carriage  flie% 
The  {>ortal  gate  flies  up  and  shuts  again, 
Shutting  me  in  from  them  and  from  the  world. 
O !  were  I  free  at  will  to  oversweep 
The  meadows  green — gaze  on  the  harvests  waving. 
Or  drink  the  freshening  forest  breezes  in, 
Or  stand  upon  the  azure  mountain  peaks 
And  let  the  calm  of  heaven,  the  charms  of  nature^ 
Sink  deep  into  this  weary,  wo-worn  bosom ! 
And  then  again — that  royal  banquet  hall, 
A  sea  of  light  and  splendor,  through  whose  waves 
Glide  knights  and  dames,  and  he  the  youthful  rulert 
Forerpost  of  all !— O,  were  I  there  I    Vet  why. 
Why  should  I  wish  for  this  1  who  see  too  weU 
Aty  father's  house  is  hastening  fost  to  ruin — 
Besieg'd  by  gaping  creditors— unless 
A  sister's  marriage  can  retrieve  our  forttmes* 
A  Skrvani  (enters).    Mademoiselle,  my  mistress  directs  me  to  ooodnd  yo« 
to  your  chamber  to  you r  usual  employment. 
Utympia.  I  thought  myself  foiigotten.    I  was  wrong : 
She  duT remember  me — but  how  ?— but  hmo  1 

(Oltmpia  rnnd  As  Serv&ni  exmmfy, 

Sdvx  Sicoim. 

^  A  Qrau  Pk€  eurreunded  fty  Wooii  and  HUU. 

(TV  Fmriee  appear,) 
The  Jotrkt.   Nestled  in  the  rose  we  lie, 

And  scatter  perftime  through  the  sky. 
FIrei  Fairw.   The  snow*drop  bells  are  ringing. 
Second  Ftnry,  Hark  bow  the  brooks  are  singing. 
Fairiee.    They  ring,  they  sing 

For  the  coming  spring ! 

From  a  fiar  off  zone  does  the  straneer  seem, 

And  his  robe  is  wove  of  the  sunny  bcaun. 
Firet  Fahy.     The  golden  sun  is  the  crown  he  wears. 
Second  Fotry.  His  carpet  the  dew  besprinkled  green. 
Flrei  Fair^.    The  ftower<i,  the  prints  where  his  foot  hath 
Second  Fatry,  And  winter  flies  when  his  voice  he  hears. 
Firet  Fairy.    The  green- wood  lon^  for  his  warm  embrace. 
Second  Fairy.  The  lake  looks  up  with  a  smiling  fiice. 
Firet  Fakry.    And  the  bee  and  fly 

In  ambusltlie, 

To  catch  but  a  glance  of  his  gentle  eye : 

Hear^  thou  the  tale 

Ofthen^htingalet 


1 
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Steani  FMrff.  Ctoar  as  the  day  soundt  her  iBver  not% 

Through  the  thickeu  dark, 

Breaks  the  flowing  spark 

That  fires  mv  boe^  and  tuoas  my  t]uDsat» 

To  sing  lovers  joys  and  woes. 
Ftr^Fawf^     What  means  toe  perfume  of  the  rose  t 
*  Second  Fmry.  Tis  the  rose's  voicei 

That  with  tremblin«^  noise, 

Thus  to  the  sun-god  whugpeis  low : 

*  In  my  bed  of  green. 

Did  I  sleep  unseen, 

Till  thou  didst  wake  me  to  bknli  and  blow  I* 
AQnowie(ri$ii^(micftheearth,)  So!  So! 

Why  here's  a  taking  spectacle, 

A  miracle !  a  mixacle ! 

Not  much  amiss  in  truth  are  they, 

And  1  am  not  quite  frightful  in  my  wajr. 

Herethen  I  mav  succeed,  at  least  I'll  tiy, 

I  see  no  use  of  beinff  over  shy. 

Ah!  what  a  foot  and  aode  now  was  there; 

She  dances  on  the  air 

Unharmed,  as  I  declare, 

O  were  I  but  as  light  and  debonnair  I 
Tim  Fmiries  (vntkdutfmrmving  the  Gnome.)  Greet  wdl  the  gentle  spring ! 

As  in  the  swimming  eye 

Of  love  in  ecstasy. 

Sparkles  the  evening  star  with  sotor  light ; 

So»  fiercer  and  roorebright 

Shine  out  the  new-bom  world ! 

Their  hair  with  lea^  garlands  curled. 

The  horn  of  plentj  neavy  in  their  hand. 

The  houTB^  a  souliog  baiid, 

In  flying  dance  shaD  greet  the  race  c^  men. 
.  No  evil  eye 

From  subterranean  deeps  be  there  to  spy. 

But  golden  moms  be  near, 

And  evenings  swathed  in  gold. 

And  noons  all  crystal  clear. 

To  light  him  on  his  way. 

Away !  dull  clouds— away ! 

Let  nought  but  fleecy  flalDOS, 

Like  sontary  sheets 

Across  the  blue  or  heaven 

At  times  come  driving  bjr. 

Losing  themselves  in  its  immenmty* 
Gnome.  I  must  confess  I  like  these  foiries  now ; 

All  of  them  pretty  fair  I  must  avow. 

But  yet  I  can't  make  up  my  mind 

To  which  of  all  the  group  I  am  inclined. 

That  nearest  one  would  never  do.    •    .    . 
TkeFmriee  (jniddenly perceiving  kim.)  See !  Seel  a  Gnome! 
Chwme.  A  Gnome— and  what  of  that  ? 

The  Fisirtit.   How  short  and  squat. 

His  hair  now  tangjled,  and  how  black  like  aool. 
Cfnome.  Upon  my  honor  'tis  the  latest  cut 

Fmiriee.  Has  he  an  eye^  or  has  he  not! 

Cfnome.  Thev're  quizzing  me,  I  see,  by  Jove, 

And  quiring  is  a  step  to  love; 

B&twhatisuiisi— Oh!  Lord!  I&intforter: 
Fsiriee.  Our  Queen,  our  Queen  draws  near. 

(The  Queen  cfthe  FkirieeiOfpeore.) 

O I  all  ye  li^^tningBb 
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No  meteor  flashes  "brighter 

Than  she,  from  pole  to  pc^e. 
^  She  is,  indeed,  the  fairest  of  them  all. 

See  how,  submissive,  at  her  feet  they  fall. 

The  sun  himself  loses  his  countenance 

Before  her  blooming  cheek,  her  garment's  glance. 

I  feel— I  know  not  how— I  really  quake, 

O  yes !  this  must  be  love — and  no  mistoke. 
Firgt  Fairy,  The  Queen  is  angry,  see  she  pouts  her  lip. 
Onome,  Would  that  I  were  a  bee  from  thence  to  sip.'* 

The  Queen  then  communicates  to  The  scene  then  changes  to  ths 
her  assembled  train  the  indignation  apartment  of  Ol^ropia,  who  is  aittiDg 
she  feels  at  the  treatment  of  Olympia  perinff  over  the  lire,  and  endeavoniw 
b^  her  stepmother  and  sisters.  Olym-  to  kill  time  in  the  occupation  at  biiil£ 
pia,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  the  ing  castles  in  the  embers,  during  the 
mnd-daugbter  of  the  sister  of  the  aMence  of  her'  sisters  at  the  oaJL 
Queen  of  the  ^Fairies,  though,  as  no  The  rain  is  ihlling  heavily  without,  the 
genealogical  tree  is  given,  we  have  it  winds  singing  mournfully  in  the  trees; 
not  in  our  power  satisfactorily  to  de-  and  Olympia's  tears  are  foiling  &st» 
ducethe  propinquity.  She  announces  as  she  eyes  the  flame,  and  almost  per- 
to  them  her  determmation  of  rescuing  suades  falersell  that  it  possesses  life  and 
her  poor  grand-niece  from  her  impn-  flickers  and  moves,  and  throws  out 
sonment— a  scheme  in  which  her  its  mteful  warmth  to  comfort  her 
subjects  readily  embark,  and  to  which  loneliness.  From  this  her  thoughts 
she  secures  the  assistance  of  the  ena-  revert  on  a  sudden  to  the  cootrast 
roored  Gnome,  by  the  promise  of  a  presented  by  the  diflferent  occupatioii 
kiss,  in  the  event  of  his  active  non-  of  her  sisters  at  the  same  mometit. 
intervention. 

**  Even  now  begins 
The  royal  fete.    O  happy  sisters !    You 
The  winning  music  of  tne  danee  invites. 
The  bosom  swells  beneath  its  touching  tones, 
Glance  seeks  for  glance,  and  arm  is  wreathed  in  arm ; 
Hearts  beat,  unheard  but  not  unfelt,  and  rather 
To  the  heart's  pulses  does  the  foot  keep  time 
Than  to  the  motion  of  the  flute  and  cymbal. 
O  that  I  too  might  dance— my  very  shoe 
Pinches  me  when  I  think  of  it. 

Oevil  creature, 
To  think  of  balls  when  ruin  hangs  above  us. 
Look  down,  ye  spirits  of  our  race,  and  guard 
My  &ther,  mother,  sisters,  from— ibis  uaac* 

(Looking  n^tftfi  iowaris  t\e  vindow.) 
It  rains  still  heavier !    Cloud  lies  thick  on  cloud. 
(Th9  Qyieen  if  the  Fotrtes,  the  Faine$  mnd  the  Qmnm  appmrJ} 
Queen.      There  sits  the  gentle  one, 
Her  heart  so  kind^  her  life  so  comfortless. 
Quomi.    I  see  no  mighty  miracle  about  her ! 
Olymp.     (Turning  toicards  the  Fairies.)     > 

Wnat  gleam  of  fire  surroundeth  mel 
Queen.      The  Fairies  come  to  set  thee  free. 
OlymjK     Think  they  of  me,  in  realms  like  theirs  t 
Queen.     We  glide  like  lightning  from  the  sky, 
To  guard  and  comfort  the  forsaken. 
Olymp.     I  see  the  flowrets 
Of  light  eternal, 
like  jewels  slaadng 
Amidst  their  tiair; 
But  fiurer  blossoms, 
Of  smiles  undying. 
Their  brows  surroundings 
Shine  brighter  there. 
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Onmne.  hook  on  tlMse  ganiieot8»  ohild*  these  purple  iobee» 
Wove  io  no  earthly  loom. 
Nor  by  a  mortal  hand* 

OJyNip.  Wo'e  me  that  all  should  be  a  dream !    O  never 
Can  I  forget  this  visi  in.    When  I  wake 
1*11  sigh  for  ever  that  it  should  have  flown. 

Queefif  01ympia«  let  this  warm  embrace  ooovioce  thee 
No  dream  deludes  thee.    Tis  reality. 

Obfmp.  I  feel  as  if  old  times  came  hack  for  me^ 
I  hear  once  more  the  magic-cradled  straki» 
I  lie  once  more  upoi^  ny  mother's  knee, 
And  taste  all  childhood's  ectasies  again ! 

Hueen.  Olympia,  fnnn  my  race  thou  art  descended. 
dymp.  Ah  me !    And  yet  I  deemed  myself  forsaken, 
Oiieefi.  And  now  PU  lead  thee  to  the  King. 
OUimp.  But  not^ 

Not  in  the  garb  I  wear. 

QiiMH.  Fear  not  for  that    The  Furies  will  attire  thaa. 
LAddayuimg  iSi/$  Fmm$.)    See  ye  where  India  yonder  lias» 
Badcmg  beneath  the  suns  of  southern  skies  1 
Tfci  Fainu.  From  the  deep  it  rises 
As  rise  the  fisnes. 
Sunning  their  backs 
In  the  noonday  beam. 
Like  pqarls  half  azure^ 
All  {Hire  ^ind  doudless^ 
The  dajTs  are  duateied 
Around  its  year ; 
In  dusky  forests 
Sit  Brainins  musing, 
While  palms  o'erarohuEtf 
^  With  leaves  wide  qpreadmg^ 
Their  heads  o'erskadow 
Like  hands  in  prayer.** 


Our  readers,  however,  have  pro-  waiting^woman.      An   nnhappjF  lat, 

bably  had  enough  of  the  graver  style  who  happens  to  aoss  ^he  stage  is 

of  these  ihiry  gambds.     We  shall  stepped  in  irwnsiHi,  and  converlsd  by 

now   make  some  extracts  from  the  her  wand  inm  the  coachman :  ani  a 

more  comic  part  of  the  performance,  cat,  whe  had  been  watching  his  move- 

After  converting  a  passing  cloud  into  ments,aBd  hushed  in  grim  vepose,  was 

a    state  carriage,  and  fwrnishiag  it  eapectiag  her  eveniBg  prey^  is,  in  like 

with  the  usual  cOlowance  of  six  horses,  manner,  tamed   kite    the    waiting- . 

bjr  arresting  so  many  thunderbolts  in  maid*    The  oonstemaiion  of  the  rat, 

midvoUey,  and  chaiigmg  them  into  at  finding  hamseif  in  his  new  shape, 

that  form,  the  Queen  or  the  Fairies  so  dose  to  his  old  enemy,  is  inex- 

looks  around  for  a  coachman  and  prsssible. 


*«  THb  Ral>Caaekman  mters,  JreMtd  la  gfmf%  tiHh  a  iM  iemmMng  lo  liii 

lie^  amd  a  lmg$  whip, 
Ckmh.  O  god  of  the  rats !— What  a  crowd— Let  me  be  o(h-Here*a  a 
chink  (triu  to  creep  through  a  heie.)    Oh !  wo*s  me,  I  am  to  big  for  h. 

(Tibs-  Cat  ameerted  into  a  WaUmg-MMt  etUen  ta  #  enmoA  white  dreee. 

with  her  hmr  eUekly  arranged.    S^e   Mce  at  Us  But   mid  miirwwre  to 

hertetf^ 
Ah !  the  rat— rU  spring  upon  him— But  soft  ve— where  are  my  dawal 

Coach.  How  uncomfortnble  I  feel  I  I  was  so  happy  in  my  own  home— so 
lumdsome.  How  shockingly  am  I  changed.  I  had  whiskers  on  my  cheek, 
auch  as  no  barber  would  have  dared  to  touch,  instead  of  these  miserable  wisps 
of  straw.  What  a  sleek  skin  I  had,  what  a  celestial  taU !  How  different 
from  these  wretched  ccataails  that  hang  behind  me.    But  strive  as  I  would. 


fm  CmdenlU;  a  DtamatU  Tale^  P'ajr* 

they  have  made  me  the  thiog  I  am.  Should  my  sweetheart  tee  me  thus  I 
should  expire  with  shame. 

Wait.-  Worn,  Fair  and  sofUy— I  shall  catch  him— but — 

Coach.  {Perceiving  the  Waiting'Woman.}  Hu!  what  cursed  aoeot  is 
that! 

Queen.  Coachman,  don't  be  childish. 

Coach.  What !  when  my  life'is  in  danger) 

Queen.  Your  life! — How  so? 

Coach.  That  creature'»on  the  wateh  to  eat  me.  But  let  her  come  on— I'll 
not  die  unrevenged— **  Til  fieht  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  backed." 

Queen.  What,  afraid  of  that  pretty  girl !— One  of  these  days  she  will  be 
your  wife. 

Coach.  At,— That  I  may  be  ibund  eaten  up  next  morning.  'Tb  a  cat,  I 
say.  The  Devil  take  her  beauty.  'Tis  well  that  she  deceives  the  mice;  but 
we  rats  know  better ;  we  see  at  a  glance  the  destructive  tendencies  of  such  a 
St  Simonian  as  that ! 

Qiisffi.  She  looks  at  you  so  mttdly— so  melancholy. 

Coaek.  Mild,  forsooth !  To  entice  me  close  to  her.  Melancholy — Ay, 
truly,  that  I  won't  come.  She  murdered  my  father,  the  brave  cdd  veteran ;  yefr 
not  satisfied  with  that,  she  would  have  the  life  of  the  son. 

Queen.  You  rave,  Coachman. 

Coach.  If  I  did,  I  have  cause  to  do  so.  'Twas  but  the  other  day  Ab  bit  off 
my  beloved's  fourth  leg  I  'Twas  but  yesterday  I  had  to  fight  with  her  for 
lire  and  death  in  the  granary  I  MyseHT,  ray  beloved,  and  a  few  friends  bhd, 
dropt  in  to  eat  a  grain  or  two  of  com  and  tslk  a  little ;  we  finished  the  evening 
with  a  social  dance  which  made  a  little  noise  ;  that  creature  heard  us,  < 


sneaking  in,  sprang  upon  my  neck,  fixed  her  claws  in  my  head«  I  in  my 
agony  fastened  upon  her  ear— look,  you  will  see  the  mark  on  her  still ;  and 
nothing  but  her  first  fright  at  my  determined  resi;rtance  saved  our  lives. 

WaU.'Maid.  (To  the  Coach.)  You  are  deceived,  mv  dear,  in  the  personr-^ 
come  let  me  embrace  you— &r  firom  the  envious  world  let  us  spoii  iod  pby 
on  the  green  meadows. 

E\.  draws  backineonetematum,) 
My  son  I 
(Contemptwmehf.)    Not  so  bad  as  that  neither ! 
Queetu  Coachman,  be  <^m ;  and  whatsoe'er  it  be, 

Like  a  good  Christian  meet  thy  destiny. 
Coach  I'd  rather  live  and  die  upon  a  dung-hill. 
Queen,  Monster,  has  Paradise  no  charms  for  thee  ! 
CoaeL  I'll  never  enter  Paradise  of  youiv, 

Let  the  rats'  heaven  be  mine ;  that  paradise 

Where  men,  and  traps,  and  cats,  and  do^  arenotr 

Nor  ratcatchers;  where  I  may  see  agam 

lity  murdered  father,  and  my  children  twelve. 

Whom  I  through  love  devoured,  and  hope  to  eat 

Onoe  more  in  tnese  blest  realms ;  where  every  rat— 

The  more  that  he  has  robbed,  the  more  rewaitted, — 

On  bacon,  lard,  or  paper,  f<eeds  for  ever— 

Where  the  Rat-king  with  sixty  thousand  tails, 

As  long  and  bald  as  Platen's  trimeters. 

Sits  on  his  throne.  ... 
Queen.  (To  the  Coachman.)    Break  off !  go,  mount  the  box» 
.  Conduct  Olympia  and  her  attendant 

Unto  the  royal  court.    (Addresnng  Olympic) 

Olympia,  the  world  is  now  before  you, 

Adieu  to  sorrow — hail  your  cominff  hopes. 
Olfmp.  Farewell,  ye  walls,  and  chairs,  and  portraits  of 

My  ancestors,  my  sorrow's  confidents. 

'(She  throws  hsreeff  into  the  chair^  and  prmaet  kr 
lipe  upon  the  arm.) 

How  many  hours  of  sorrow  spent  beside  ye, 

Have  bound  me  to  you— and  endear  you  now.**^ 
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The  seosatioD  produced  at  the  hall  few  glaaies  of  wine,  is  mach '  more 

by  the  arrival  or  the  new  beauty,  ac-  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  rat 

coiopanied  by  the  Fairy  Queen,  is  coachman,   on  whom   he   continues 

iaunense.    The  Baron,  however,  who  gazing  with  a  look  of  prc^ound  cu- 

bas  been  amusing  himself  at  a  side  riosity  and  astonishment 
table  in  the  refresliment-room,  with  h 

*•  Baron.  By  the  element,  what  a  physiognomy  I  No  doubt  that  strange 
lady's  coachman ;  such  a  coachman  saw  1  never. 

Coad^  (Springing  abo%U,).  Light — every  where  light.  They  will  see  me— 
I  am  lost. 

Boroft.  What  a  livery!  Is  it  Christian?  Black  behind,  and  ash-gray 
before— ash-gray  boots,  too  I  Where  in  th^  name  of  wonder  does  he  buy  his 
blacking  1 

Coach,  Will  that  man  seize  me  I  how  he  glares  on  me !  The  devil,  'tis  the 
Baron  in  whose  house  I  committed  my  last  robbery !  I'm  a  gone  rat  if  he 
recognise  me. 

Baron.  (SUittgcnting).  His  tie,  too,  longer  than  the  man  himself;  and  thick 
as  a  lion's  tail :  and,  by  Heaven,  if  my  eyes  deceive  me  not,  he  makes  it  wag 
too !  That  enormous  whip  in  his  hand  looks  as  if  it  grew  out  of  it ;  and  how 
does  he  manage  to  point  his  eyes  in  that  way  always  at  me  1 

Coach.  I  could  creep  up  the  wall  for  fear. 

Baron.  What  is  the  creature  doin^  clambering  up  the  wall  1  Not  a  vestige 
of  chin  has  he,  but  to  tnake  amends  for  that,  a  snout  like  a  stork's  bill.  His 
mouth  must  be  cool  and  airy  under  the  shadow  of  such  mustachios.  The  face 
ash-gray  too,  like  the  boots.  What  tusks — ^like  Damascus  blades — ^I  must 
make  his  acquaintauce.    So  ho !  good  fellow. 

Coach.  The  hour  is  come.    Courage — to  the  field — 

(Springs  upon  the  Baron^  oM  u  about  to  kite  ?iim.) 

Baron.  Back,  monster. 

Coach.  Animal  only,  not  monster. 

Baron.  Come,  sir,  this  is  carrying  originality  too  far.  Will  you  drink 
with  me. 

Coach.  Drink !  I  am  horribly  athirst. 

Baron.  Red  or  white  wine. 

Coach.  Wretched  trash ! — No !  water  or  paper. 

Baron,  Paper? 

Coach.  Yes,  paper— that  volume  of  Kenilworth  would  do.  Paper  allays 
our  thirst. 

Baron.  (A$ide).  'Tis  he  himself— the  Great  Unknown !— 'tis  he  who  has 
assumed  this  masquerade  to  hear  what  was  going  forward  in  the  coach. 

(To  the  Servant. 
A  glass  of  water ! 

Coach.  A  bason  full ! 

(A  bason  (^  water  is  brought  to  hinit  which  he  swaUows.    An  old  OendS' 
man  and  a  young  DanUy  enter.) 

Old  Oenl.  These  ladies  who  have  just  arrived  are  wonderfully  beautifiil. 

Young  Dand.  Ah !  if  I  were  not  so  deeply  engaged  vi'ixYl  Blizei  I  should 
My  my  court  to  them.  As  it  is,  I'll  have  one  turn  of  a  waltz  with  them. 
There,  be  ^ood  enough  to  adjust  my  shirt-pin.    Thank  3rou. 

Baron.  (Addressing  them).  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Count  Durish,  and  Herr  Von  Axten. 

(T^y  take  their  seats.    Coachman  also  sits  down,  but  with  evident  un- 
easiness.) 

Young  Dand.  You  are  then  the  Great 

Coach.  (Looking  towards  a  hole  in  thejlooring).  Would  I  were  Ipss. 

Barmt.  Modesty  Is  always  the  characteristic  of  genius. 

Old  Oent.  Let  us  not  wound  it  then  by  asking  arier  matters  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  conceal.  We  may  derive  the  most  interesting  instruction  from  him, 
without  annoying  him  on  the  subject  of  his  own  works.  Do  you  talce  any  in- 
terest, Sir  Walter,  in  our  meagre  German  literature? 

Coach.  Meagre !  It  is  the  thickest  I  am  acquainted  with. 


Ciwdtnctti;  aPrmrnkTaU. 


(t^T. 


OUQ.  Ahl  yoaaccMpyTomaelfwithitt 

CoaeL  I  devour  it. 

Did  O.  Tke  ekiOM  of  GermaB  IHeraUire  begin  to  be  at  last  repogniwA 
We  shaU  bj  and  hj  Uecome  of  some  value  among  ourselves— Our  gold  mg(M 
will  be  duly  8tainped»  and  returned  to  us  from  other  eountries  as  current  ooia : 
Schiller,^  by  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Godtbe,  by  Carlyle.  What  ate  year 
particular  mvorites  T 

Cottek.  Folios  on  the  Peaee  of  Wesphalia,  Zeperbicku  B^pertoriam  Jois 
Feudalis*  Muller's  Promptuarium  Juris,  and  works  of  tnat  class.  Traafa  lite 
tlus  in  octavo  or  duodecimo  I  swallow  thus— (Stpoi^oiM  the  volume  of  EmiL 
tMftik)— -from  necessity  merely.  They  are  too  small— there  is  no  aabataaee 
in  them. 

Ycwng  D.  Mort  de  ma  -vie !  That  biscuit  looked  very  like  a  book. 

Ba/on.  By  the  by,  now  1  think  on't,  'tis  odd  2^pernick,  and  the  FBaoe  ef 
Westphaliu,  have  Just  disappeAred  from  my  shelves. 

Coodk.  Have  you  observed  iti  (AUempHng  to  vuike  off). 

Barofu  Don't  go.  Don't  let  my  vexation  at  the  lo«  of  these  dd  limher 
drive  you  away.    They  stood  there  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  looked  at. 

Comck,  (Bewmimmg),  Sa 

Barom.  Geotlemen,  I  propose  the  health  of  the  author  of  Kenilworth  and 
WaUadmorl" 


The  conversatkNi  is  interrupted, 
however,  by  the  entry  of  the  other 
guests  mean  time  into  the  balUroom. 
The  King  and  Olympia  have  met,  and 
realizing  the  picture  of  Celia's  passion 
for  Oliver,  ^no  sooner  met  but  they 
looked— no  sooner  looked  but  they 
loved — ^no  sooner  loved  but  ihey  sighed 
•—no  sooner  sighed  but  they  asked  one 
another  the  reason— no  sooner  knew 
the  reason  but  they  sousht  the  re- 
medy." The  King  has  found  what 
he  sought,  a  beautiful  and  amiable 
being,  who  loves  him  for  his  own  sake, 
for  he  still  appears  under  the  humble 
garb  of  chamberlain,  while  Ripel,  in 
that  yellow  suit  with  blue  spots,  which 
he  had  wrung  from  the  hard  hands 
of  the  indignant  tailor,  has  been  flirt* 
ing  alternately  with  Clorinda  and 
liouison,  and  leading  each  in  turn  to 
believe  herself  the  favored  woman. 
The  King  now  thinks  it  time  that  the 
farce  should  end,  aAd  addressing 
Olympia  suddenly,  intimates  to  her 
that  the  King  proposes  for  her  hand, 
and  nsks  her  consent.  He  forgets, 
however,  that  as  Olympia.  is  ignorant 
of  his  true  rank,  and  sees  nothing  in 
the  supposed  King  but  a  hunchbacked 
buffoon,  who  had  evidomly  been  tri- 
fling with  both  her  sisters,  this  pro- 
posed match  is  likely  to  be  any  thing 
but  an  a|preeable  surprise.  To  poor 
Olympia  it  comes  like  a  thundert)olt 
She  thinks  herself  deceived,  and  in  her 
coofui  km  flies  out  without  waiting  for 
explanation,  leaving  her  heart  and 
shoe  behind  hor,  and,  wider  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Scutt  and 
Muscipula,  is  borne  off  in  the  en- 


chanted car  as  if  OD  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

Th6  King,  of  coarse,  is  in  de^ak 
at  bb  own  rashness.  Only  one  w^y 
of  recovering  the  unlraown  Mr  one  Is 
whom  his  vows  are  plighted  occurs  to 
him,  namely,  to  advertise  that  the  king 
is  to  marry  the  ladj  whom  the  lost 
shoe  is  found  to  fit.  We  roust  say  we 
think  this  was  rather  a  hasardous  spe* 
culation.  Ex  pede  Herculem  may  be 
a  very. safe  maxim  for  any  thing  we 
know  'f  but  ese  pode  Veoerem  we  greatly 
doubt.  Why  the  result  might  have 
been,  that  the  Kine  might  have  met 
with  a  wife  with  a  $kH  iSce  the  Veoos 
de  Medici,  but  with  a  noee  like  the 
stranger's  of  Strasburg,  and  a  mouth 
like  Garagantua's  I  Ch*  i^iain,  oo  !hs 
siile  of  the  morals,  was  there  not  too 
much  likelihood  that  he  mieht  have  tat 
upon  a  lady  the  length  of  whose  toiKue 
was  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  her 
foot,  or  whose  virtue  eat  as  loose  upon 
her  as  her  slipper?  The  0017  instance 
in  which  we  recollect  a  siroiiar  experi- 
ment being  tried  was  not  likely  lo 
encourage  fkvoraMe  bofoea  as  to  the 
success  of  the  project  01d£lian,lfhe 
has  writ  his  annals  true,  relates,  we 
think,  that  Psammiticus,  King  of 
Egypt,  a  decided  adnurer  of  the  pM 
bien  chmunS,  was  so  captivated  wkh 
the  sight  of  a  siipper  which  an  ea^^e 
one  day  accidentsily  dropt  at  hisleeC 
that  in  an  unguarded  nxxneot  he  pro- 
claimed that  he  woold  wed  the  ttk 
proprietor  of  the  slipper.  And  wkOt 
think  you,  was  t'ne  claimant  of  tte 
slipper,  the  fortunitfe  holder  of  ths 
capual  prize?     Why,   RhodopSb  a 
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young  lady  of  easy  virtue,  pretty  well  Jew's  plea,  by  showing  that  the  pro- 

knowQ  in  Memphis  and  the  parts  ad-  clamaiion  spoke  only  of  ladies  while 

jaceot.    Still  there  was  no  escape  for  little  Rebecca  being  under  seven  years 

Iteminiticus  :  nothing  had  been  said  of  age,  was  accounted  a  ckild  and  not 

about  virtue  in  the  ro}  al  proclamation,  a  lidu^  acctirding  to  the  law  of  Rome. 

**She  could  not  find  it — 'twas  not  in  The  Jew  and  family  being  thu<  dis- 

the  bond:"  and  so,  as  the  laws  of  posed  of,  the  trial  proceeds.    Clorin- 


pt  are  as  unalterable  as  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  monarch 
submitted  with  the  best  grace  he  could 
to  his  fate. 

Indeed  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
experunent  is  shown  by  the  narrow 


da,  Louison,  and'  the  Baroness — 
though  already  provided  with  a  hus- 
band (an  objection  which  the  Baron 
declares  he  is  quite  ready  to  waive), 
make  the  attempt  and  successively 
fail.    At  last  comes  Olympia,    con- 


escape  which  the  king  makes  after  all,  ducted  by  her  fairy  protectress,  slips 

even  in  the.  present  case.    For  a  dog  her  fuot  with  ease  into  the  slipper,  and 

of  a  Jew,  a  relation  of  cunning  little  falls  into  the  arms  of  the  King  which 

Isaac,  afler  endeavoring  in  vain  to  are  outstretched  to  receive  her.     VVe 

squeeze  the  slipper  successively  upon  pass  over  the   explanations  between 

his  five  eldest  daughters,  without  the  liather,  stepmot^her  and  sisters— suffice 


least  regard  to  corns,  consoling  them 
all  the  time  with  the  last  line  of  SchiU 
ler's  Maid  of  Orleans,  «"  Short  is  the 
pain,  eternal  is  the  joy,"  brings  for- 
ward  his  youngest,  a  child  in  the 
nursed  arms,  and  insists  on   having 


it  to  sajr,  that  on  the  part  of  Olympia, 
all  their  unkindness  is  forgotten.  She 
promises  them  her  love  and  her  pro- 
tection, pays  oflf— (with  her  husband's 
money)— the  incumbrances  on  the 
Barons  estate,  and  is  cordially  dis- 
the  slipper  tried  oo  the  child's  foot —  posed  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
the  proclamation  as  he  maintains,  matrimonial  projects  of  Duke  Lothaire 
being  general,  and  extending  to  the  and  the  Prince  of  Serramoglia.  The 
whole  female  sex.  RUpel,  who  is  Queen  of  the  Fairies  now  begins  to  see, 
acting  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  is  from  obvious  symptoms  on  the  part  of 
at  first  very  much  taken  aback  by  this  the  Kin^  and  Olvmpia,  that  her  pre- 
quirk  of  the  Jew  ;  but  fortunately  he  sence  and  that  of  her  train  is  no  longer 
had  studied  civil  law  under  old  Hugo  re<juired.  So,  advancing  to  the  happy 
atGottingen,  and  remembers  enough  pair,  she  addresses  to  them  this  parting 
of  the  ^xie  to  be  able  to  meet  the  blessing* 

•*  Take  now  our  last  farewell ! 

Bright  shall  be  your  crown  for  ever. 

And  your  race  shall  vanish  never ! 

King !  should  war  and  strife  betide  thee, 

Victory  be  still  beside  thee. 

Queen !  from  out  thy  bed  shall  rise 

Heroes,  whose  high  enterprise 

Shall  to  late  posterity, 

Prove  that  they  thine  of&pring  be ! 

Be  your  kingdom's  bounds,  though  vast^ 

By  your  glories  overpast ; — 

Every  river,  every  sea 

Laden  with  your  vessels  be; 

Every  highway,  mart,  and  street 

Echoing  with  your  horses'  feet ; 

Many  a  golden  harvest  meet  ye. 

Bending  its  full  ears  to  greet  ye ; 

Let  your  forests  still  be  seen. 

Even  in  winter,  ever  green ; 

Far  from  sorrow  and  from  strife, 

Like  twin-stars  shine  on  throus^h  Itfi), 

That  through  storm  or  sunny  weather 

Still  do  rise  and  set  together. 

As  in  life  your  troth  was  plighted. 

Be  in  death  your  ihtes  united ; 

So  depart— and  when  you  die,  ^ 

Soar  like  meeting  flames  on  high.'' 

.   you  ZLX.  59 
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THE  EMGLISH  GHUBCH-BATES,  AND  THE  SCOTCH  CHUBCH  ESTABUSHMBirT. 


The  Churcb-Rate  question  has  al- 
ready been  treated  with  so  much  ta- 
lent and  learning,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament*  that  we  might  well  de- 
spair of  success  in  attempting  to 
rebume  the  consideration  or  it«  with 
reference  to  any  of  its  various  rela- 
tions to  the  £nglitk  Church  Esta- 
blishment. The  speeches  of  Sir  WiU 
liam  Follett,  of  Lord  Stanley,  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  discussions  of  the 
Conservative  Press,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  with  respect  to  these  its 
leading  and  most  important  features ; 
and  if  the  measure  introduced  by  the 
Government,  and  sanctioned  by  a 
Popish  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  must  be  perpetrated,  it 
can  never  at  least  be  said  that  this 
has  happened  from  the  want  of  able 
and  hont^t  counsellors. 

We  have  no  intention,  therefore,  of 
renewing  this  thrice  told  tale  of  fraud, 
folly,  and  weakness.  We  feel  that 
DO  language  of  ours  could  place  in  a 
stronger  view  the  unparallelled  ef- 
frontery  of  those  whoasK  us  to  believe 
that  we  are  not  undermininff,  but 
actually  sirengtheninfr  the  iaiglish 
Church,  in  robbing  iter  of  a  part  of 
her  revenues  at  the  bidding  of  men 
who  have  ever  been,  and  must  ever 
bev  her  deadly  and  implacable  ene- 
mies. We  think,  however,  that  there 
are  some  circumstances  with  regard 
to  our  Scotch  Church  Establishment, 
and  the  conduct  of  our  Scotch  Dis- 
senters with  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, which  have  not  yet.been  brought 
into  notice,  and  which'  may  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  nature  and  tend- 
ency of  the  principles  maintained  by 
the  oboHtunMtt,  and  on  the  views 
and  motives  in  which  this  measure 
has  originated  ;  and  it  is  to  these  that 
we  propose  at  present  to  direct  our 
atteotidn.  With  a  view  to  these  sub- 
jects,  it  is  hoped,  however,  that  it 
may  not  be  thought  superfluous  to 


oiTer  one  or  two  preliminary  obser- 
vations of  rather  a  more  general  cha- 
racter. 

The  abolitionists  are,  for  obvioas 
reasons,  anxious  to  disconnect  this 
question  from  the  question  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  mtional  Church.* 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  to  be  sdf- 
evident,  that  the  two  parties  in  thii 
discussion  are  directly  at  issue  on 
this  latter  question;  and  that  there 
is  no  other  ground  on  which  the  sub- 
ject can  be  ar^rued  so  as  to  be  even 
uuelligible.  We  think,  ^moreover, 
that  the  answer  which  is  to  be  ^ven 
to  this  question  must,  on  the  plainest 
principles  of  reasoning,  be  coondered 
as  decisive  of  the  whde  controversy; 
and  it  is  just  because  oar  opponeots 
feel  that  it  must  be  so  that  tiiey  sto- 
diously  avoid  putting  their  case  oo 
this  Rround.  They  Icnow  full  well 
that  trom  none,  save  the  most  igno- 
rant, the  roost  interested,  the  roost 
reckless,  or  the  roost  depra^^  have 
they  any  hope  of  success  in  annoan- 
cing  their  ar^pment  in  the  ooly  form 
in  which  it  is  in  the  least  degree  con- 
sistent even  with  their  own  views; 
and  they  thus,  in  the  very  outset  of 
every  exposition  of  their  opinioii^ 
are  involved  in  the  difficulty  of  objec- 
tions to  the  Church-rates  as  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  Church  is 
supported,  without  avowing  their  boa- 
iHity  to  the  Church  itself. 

Ill  is  being  the  course  of  argument 
which  prudence  imposes  on  tkamt  it 
is  manifest  that  they  at  once  relieve 
us  from  the  task  (no  doubt  a  light  and 
easy  one)  of  demonstrating  the  Yital 
importance  of  a  Church  Establkh* 
ment  to  the  well-being  c^  this  coun- 
try ;  while  they  take  upon  themaelveB 
the  burden  of  proving  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  Chorcb-raies 
and  the  other  branches  of  Chur^  re- 
venue—as, for  instance,  the  Tixsis 
— from  which  it  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  latter  rest  on  a  ' 


«  We  are  aware  that  some  of  the  PetiHons  on  this  subject  are  avowedly  founded  on  Oe 
**  YoluDUry  principle.*'  The  Ministry,  however  (if  we  undervtand  them  rightly)^  ^^fcw 
to  be  inflaenced  bv  a  dais  of  petitioners  proftuing  different  views ;  and  it  is  ttsidbiC 
with  reference  to  these  pr<(fe$9ion$  that  we  consider  the  question. 
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tioo    which  the  former  do  i^ot  po8«   is,  in  like  manaer,  the  national  provi- 

ston  for  the  maintenance  of  the  edifice 
wherein  his  ministrations  are  perform- 
ed. Both  of  these  are  ob^ts.  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
national  religion,  and  both  are  thus 
secured  by  means,  of  which  it  is  enough 
to  say  at  present,  that  in  either  case 
they  are  unquestionably  legoL  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  circumstance 
either  in  the  nature  of  these  rights  or 
their  history,  which,  in  the  present 
Question,  forms  the  slightest  ground 
R>r  a  di^nctiou  between  them.  We 
are  satisfied  that  no  such  distinction  is 
inydved  in  describing  tithes  as  a  right 
of  property  in  the  Church,  and  Church- 
rates  as  a  tov  for  the  support  of  it ; 
for  it  seems  to  us  that  the  more 
nearly  this  sublect  is  examined,  the 
more  plainly  will  it  appear  that  any 
such  difference  is  merely  verbal,  and 
that  either  of  the  terms  thus  used  may 
be  applied  in  both  instances,  aocordinc 
to  the  views  which  may  be  entertainei 
of  the  grounds  on  which  a  Churdk 
Establishment  rests. 

The  distinction  which  is  here  point- 
ed at,  if  it  has  any  meaning  ut  all* 
must  go  to  this,  that  the  Church-rates 
are  a  branch  of  ecclesiastical  revenue^ 
which  the  legislature  may  deal  with  at 
pleasure ;  while,  with  regard  to  tithes, 
although  there  may  be,  and  confessed- 
ly i«,  a  power  of  regulation  in  the  1^ 
gislature,  there  is  no  absolute  power  of 
appropriation  or  disposal.  We  hum- 
bly  think  that  little  advantage  can  re- 
sult to  any  party  in  this  discussion, 
from  an  inquirv  as  to  the  power  of 
Parliament  with  reis:ard  to  either  of 
these  rights.  I^  with  a  view  to  any 
argument  which  may  be  urged  against 
us  on  this  point,  we  were  called  on  to 
maintain  tnat  they  are  held  by  the 
same  or  by  an  equal  tenure,  it  would, 
we  think,  bo  easy  to  do  so,  ^nd  to  show 
that  any  difference  between  them,  as 
being  the  one  more  fixed  and  certain, 
and  the  other  more  variable  and  con- 
tingent, is  not,  in  either  case,  a  differ- 
ence affecting  the  rt(^ht  itself,  but  an 
extrinsic  quality,  arismg  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  originally  con- 
ferred. But  in  the-  present  contro- 
versy, it  IS  enough  to  say  that  what- 
ever, in  strictness  of  forensic  language, 
may  be  the  tenure  of  them,  they  are 
both  admitted  to  be  legal  rights;  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  question 
at  issue  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature  to  abolish  one 
of  them,  as  contra-distinguished  from 


which  the  former  do  i^ot  pos- 
or  that   there   are    objections 
of    one   sort  or  other  to  the  former 
from  which  the  latter  are  free.    We 
repeat,  that  we  are  well  aware  that, 
in  the  way  in  which  they  thus  plead 
tbeir  cause,  all  is  insincere  and  hoi. 
low  ;  and  that,  in  their  view,  there  is 
no  disUoction  between  Church-rates 
and  tithes,  except  that  in  objecting 
to  the  one,  they  make  a  less  violent, 
and  therefore  perhaps,  to  some  minds, 
a  less  alarming  attack  on  the  Esta- 
Uishment  than  if  they  were  to  strike 
at  ooce  at  the  other.     We  have  no 
manner  of  doubt  that,  in  this  Church- 
rate  question,  their  contest  is  merely 
for  the  vantage-ground  from  which 
they  afe  to  proclaim  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  tithes--or,  in  other  words,  of  a 
National  religion;  but  we  take  their 
argument  as  they  themselves  present 
it  to  us,  and  are  willing  to  meet  it  in 
that  form. 

Assuming,  therefore— as  «9r  concet- 
sis  of  our  opponents  we  are  entitled  to 
assume— the  unquestionable  propriety 
of  a  Church  Establishment,  and  the 
consequent  propriety   of  tithes,  we 
would  beg  to  inquire  what  are  the 
^rounils  on  which  they  would  distin- 
guish between  tithes  and  Church-rates, 
80  as  to  authorize  their  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  latter!  There  are  only 
two  ihiaginable  grounds  on  which  any 
such  distinction  can  be  pleaded ;  it 
must  either  be  maintained  that  while 
the  Church  has  a  legal  right  to  tithes, 
it  has  no  such  right  to  Church-rates ; 
or  that  there  is  some  hardship^  in  the 
payment  of  Church-rates,  which  is  un- 
Knovm  in  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
which,  therefore,  i;Qqders  the  former  a 
proper  subject  for  the  interposition  of 
the  legislature.     On  one  or  other  of 
these  positions  must  the  case  of  the 
abolitionists  of  necessitv  be  founded ; 
the  wit  of  man  cannot  devise  any  third 
reason  which  has  the  slightest  bearine 
on  this  argument    Let  us,  then,  with 
all  possibU)  brevity,  examine  these  po- 
sitions, and  try  whether  they  will  sub- 
mit to  any  test  which  can  reasonably 
be  applied  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  firsty  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  will  hardly  bear  to  be  even 
stated;  for  it  is  mnnifest  that  the  law 
of  the  land  is  the  foundation  both  of 
Church-rates  and  tithes,  and  that  nei- 
ther  of  them  can  be  said  to  rest  on  any 
other  foundation  whatever.  The  one 
is  the  national  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergyman ;  the  other 
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tibe  other,  but  as  to  the  claim  of  certain 
parties  to  demand  theat>olition  of  it.* 
X  There  may,  however,  undoubtedly, 
he  rights  possessed  by  one  cIrss  of 
Ae  community,  which,  though  strictly 
legal,  yet  impose  such  a  degree  of 
iMidship  on  another  class,  as  to  call 
fitr  the  mterposition  of  the  legislature 
fer  the  abrogation  of  them :  and  this 
IningB  us  to  our  second  inquiry — 
whether  the  Church-rates  are  of  that 
description  1  On  this  point,  likewise, 
must  our  opponents  consent— as  in- 
deed they  have  virtually  consented — 
tiiat  the  question  should  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  tithe-law,  and 
in  connection  with  that  subject.  They 
find  it  convenient  in  tne  present 
state  of  the  Church  question,  to  admit 
Aat  there  is  no  harckhip  in  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  the  Englif^h  Church  ; 
or  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  yet  ven- 
ture  to  announce  this  as  a  grievance. 
A  grievance !  Is  there  any  one  who 
is  not  aware  that  in  paying  his  tithe 
the  Proprietor  pays  nothing  more 
than  he  imdertook  to  pay  in  acquiring 
his  property  ':  There  surely  can  be 
nothing  nw^  ^JVident  than  this,  that 
if  we  shall  estimate  the  tithe  at  a  fifth 
|mrt  of  the  rent  of  an  estate,  the  pur* 
chaser  of  that  estate  has  paid  for  no 
more  than  four-fifths  of  it :  and  why 
he  should  become  the  unburdened 
proprietor  of  the  remaining  fifth,  is  a 
question  to  which  we  have  never  yet 
©een  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  an 
answer.  Bat  what  is  the  distinction 
with  reference  to  this  point,  between 
tithes  and   Church-rates?      Is  there 


any  one,  who  has  bouebt  a  property 
liable  to  the  payment  of  Church- rales, 
who  has  not  m  like  manner  bought  it 
in  thj  full  knowledge!  of  its  being  sub- 
ject to  this  burden,  and  who  has  not 
computed  this  and  all  its  other  t^ur- 
dens  as  a  dedoction  from  the  price? 
And  if  so,  what  possible  right  can  he 
have  to  possess  the  property  at  l^ 
increHsed  value  (however small)  which 
would  of  course  arise  from  the  ex- 
tinction  of  this  tax  on  it?  Id  what 
respect  does  this  case  differ  from  thai 
of  a  proprietor  who  shotild  complaia 
of  a  ground-rent  payable  for  his  house, 
in  the  knowledge  of  which  it  was 
purchased  or  built  by  him  ?  We  say 
•^  built  by  him/'  because  in  these 
words  will  be  found  a  complete  an- 
swer to  the  argument,  that  while  tithe 
is  levied  on  the  produce  of  the  gn^uuL 
which  must  always  have  had  its  valuer 
Church-rat^  are  payable  from  pro> 
perty  which  may  be  of  recent  creation. 
If  any  farther  answer  on  this  point 
were  needed,  it  wonld  be  found  la 
the  circumstance  that  tijlhe  may  like* 
wise,  in  the  progress  of  impToveroeot» 
be  *^of  recent  creation,"  and  paid  oat 
of  produce  the  immediate  sources  of 
which  wer6  never  acquired  by  thepro^ 
prietor:  but  it  is  too  evident  to  reqake 
farther  remark,  that  in  no  circum- 
stance of  this  description  m  there  any 
solid  ground  for  distinctioii  between 
these  two  cases. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  al- 
leged difference  between  Church-rates 
and  tithes,  on  which  the  whole  of  this 
question  is  thus  made  to  depend,  is  a 


*  It  is  no  part  of  uur  present  purpose  to  consider  the  natare  of  the  right  to  dhucb. 
rates  vested  in  the  English  Church  Establishment;  and  it  is  only  incidentally^  and  aa 
subordinate  to  our  main  oly'ect,  that  we  thus  refer  to  this  subject.  In  this  Tiew,  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  assert  their  IfgalHv^  as  a  point  which  admits  of  no  difierrnee  of  on- 
nion.  Every  lawyer,  of  every  shade  of  political  sentiment,  from  Sir  W .  FoUe  t  to  Dr. 
Lushington,  seems  to  agree  on  this  part  of  the  question :  and  it  appears  that,  very  r». 
eently,  a  professional  opinion  was  given  by  the  last-mentioned  jurisconsult  and  Mi. 
Cutlsr  FerguKon,  reewimmdinf^  that  the  payment  of  Charcfa-ratea  aboald  be  eofbrosd 

S'  the  same  means  with  that  of  poor-rates.  It  would  indeed  be  strange,  considering 
e  sharp.8ightedness  of  money-lenders  in  such  matters,  if  there  were  any  doabt  as  to 
Iba  legality  of  Cburoh.ratee,  when  we  find  that  a  debt  of  near  a  million  (for  wfaaeh, 
according  to  the  Mtaisterial  plan,  they  are  to  continue  liable,)  is  at  this  nDomeat  owiof 
on  the  security  of  them.  In  truth,  we  look  in  vain,  even  in  the  speech  of  Hia  Majesty^ 
Attorney  Greneral  (of  his  Pamphlet  we  shall  speak  presently,)  for  any  argument  as  to 
their  illegality,  ezpept  that  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  dny,  is  f^^onded  oa 
the  circurasiance,  that  in.  some  of  the  larger  towns  there  has  lately  been  a  renstowt 
to  them.  We  are  fully  aware,  however,  that  in  ihus  resting  our  arf^ment  on  th'^BMfs 
legiil  ly  of  the  Church-rates,  wo  are  greatly  underMathrtg  it;  for  it  is  evident,  from  iB 
competent  testtmonics,  that  there  is  no  revenue  whatever,  public  or  private,  ocdesissti- 
eal  or  by,  which  stands  on  a  higher  title. 
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mere  pretext.  In  order  to  mnsfc  the  real 
views  of  those  with  whom  this  measure 
has  originated ;  and  it  follows  as  the 
necessary  inference,  that  theee  views 
can  he  no  other  than  the  ultimate  abo« 
lition  of  tithes,  or  in  other  word^  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  Butablbh- 
ment.    It  is  manifest  that  this  in  just 
the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge^  the  poli- 
tical properties  of  which  have  been 
80  profoundly  studied  of  late,  and  so 
amply  illustrated.    Whether  the  Go- 
vernment, or  any  section  of  it,  are  the 
dupes  of  ihis  artifice,  or  whether  they 
are  the  willing  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  matters 
little ;  the  alternative  of  foU^  or  kna- 
very  is  entirely  at  their  service.    It  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  however,  that  any 
set  of  men  wm>  are  not  willing  to  be 
blinded*  should  not  perceive,  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  this  measure ;  the  quar- 
ter from  which  it  has  originated — the 
character  ot'  its  most  zealous  support- 
ers^—the  tone  and  temper  of  their  lan- 
guage—and the  inconsistencioa  which 
ever  attend  deceit  and  falsehood — that 
it  is  but  a  means  towards  that  purpose 
which  is  so  anxiously  disclaimed  by  its 
authors.    To  our  minds,  this  is  proved 
by  nothrng  more  conclusively  than  by 
the  unimfMrtance  of  the  immediate  in- 
terest involved  in  the  present  question. 
No  one  pretends  that  the  pnyment  of 
Church-rates  is  a  heavy  tax :  on  the 
contrary,  its  amount  in  any  individual 
case  is  so  small  that  we  scarcely  ever 
bear  it  mentioned.    This,  indeed,  is 
the  boatit  of  the  abolitionists— theirs 
(thoy  tell  us)  is  a  contest  of  principU. 
And  of  what  principle  ?  The  principle, 
of  course,  that  no  man  should  pay  for 
the  support  of  another  man's  religion. 
In  this  avowal  of   the  motives  from 
which  the  question  is  agitated,  is  there 
not  the  surest  proof  of  the  true  objects 
of  the  agitators  1    Can  dulness  itself 
imagine  that  if  this  principle  were  once 
recognised  in  this  instance,there  would 
be  no  attempt  to  extend  it  farther ;  or 
that  Fuch  an  attempt  would  not  be  aid- 
ed by  the  ••concession"— that  is  to  say, 
the  abandonment  of  duty  which  is  now 
iought  to  be  wrung  from  us  I 

Theee,  we  think  (however  briefly 
]tnd  inadequately  expressed),  are  the 
riews  which  must  have  occurred  to 
sverj  one  in  contempktin^  this  omi- 
10U9  measure,  ^e  have  said  that  they 
tiave  alreadr  been  made  so  apparent 
\}y  the  learning  and  ability  whicn  have 
recently  *been  engaged  in  defence  of 
60» 


odr  national  religion,  thai  it  is  not  oar 
purpose  to  dwell  on  them,  but  that  it 
has  appeared  to  us  that  a  useful  com- 
roentary  on  them  might  be  furnished 
from  our  own  country  of  Scotland* 
It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  atten* 
tion  of  our  readers  that  a  considerable 
numberofthe  petitions  for  the  aboli. 
tion  of  the  English  Church-rates  have 
proceeded  from  this  part  of  the  Island ; 
and  as  our  countrymen  have  never 
been  accused  of  Inattention  to  their 
own  interests,  it  is  surely  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  our  petitioners 
have  in  view  the  application  of  the 
principle  involved  in  thb  measure  to 
our  own  Church  Establishment;  in. 
deed,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why,  if  adopted  in  England,  it  should 
nai  be  applied  here.  It  may,  there- 
fore, not  be  unimportant  to  enquire,  in 
the  first  place,  what  would  be  the  efhcX 
of  its  application  in  this  country  ?  And, 
in  the  second  place,  what  is  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  interest  possessed  by 
our  Scotch  petitioners  in  such  an  ap- 
plication of  it  t 

To  the  first  of  these  enquiries  the 
answer  must  be,  tliat  any  such  measure 
would  not  merely  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Church,  but  atonoe 
accomplish  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
universall^r  known  in  EngUind  that  we 
have  in  this  country  a  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  parish  churches 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  with  the 
Church-rates,  and  quite  as  distinct 
from  tithes.  Without  encumberinff 
these  pages  with  any  historical  detau 
on  this  subject,  or  any  reference  to  the 
statutes,  acts  of  Council,  or  judicial 
determinations,  on  which  the  Ihw  with 
regard  to  it  is  founded,  we  may  mere- 
ly observe  that  it  b  &  fixed  and  settled 
rule  with  us  that  the  proprietors  of 
every  parish,  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  clergyman's  s/mitc^  which 
is  viewed  as  a  burden  on  tne  tithes  of 
the  parish),  are  bound  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  pi  ice  of  wor- 
ship; and,  moreover,  of  the  residence 
of  the  clergyman.  The  contribution 
for  these  purposes  id  imposed  by  the 
proprietors  them«*elve8,  by  way  of  as^ 
sessment  made  for  each  occasion  on 
which  such  a  contribution  may  be 
needed,— in  some  instances  according 
to  the  real  Tent,  but  in  the  most  cases 
according  to  a  certain  fixed  standard 
which  is  termed  ••  the  valued  rent**  of 
their  estates.  Here,  then,  it  will  be 
observed,  there  is  a  most  stnldng  simi- 
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larity  between  this  legal  provision  and 
the  Church-rates  of  England.  It  has 
been  argued  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
that  they  are  not,  like  the  tith^  a  pro. 
perty  of  the  Church,  but  merely  a  tax 
imposed  by  the  rate-payers  themselves 
for  the  purposes  or  the  Church ;  if, 
however,  there  is  any  ground  for  such 
a  distinction,  it  is  ooo  which  exists 
equally  in  both  these  cases.  But  it  is 
maoiiest  that  there  is  nu  ground  for 
such  a  distinction ;  the  obligation  in 
b«)th  cases  is  inherent  in  the  propery  ; 
and*  although  our  Scotch  assessment, 
having  once  been  imposed  and  become 
due,  IS  a  burden  not  on  the  property, 
but  only  on  the  proprietor  and  bis 
representatives,  and  therefore  does  not 
pass  with  the  property,  it  is  known  to 
every  lawyer  that  this  is  the  case 
with  tithe  likewise.  This  assessment 
is  further  made,  as  in  England,  by  the 
«o^6«  of  the  contributors;  and  it  may 
be  noticed,  as  a  striking  circum- 
stance of  coincidence  between  the  two 
systems,  that  the  majority  is  deter- 
mined,  not  by  reference  to  the  amount 
•  of  property  (which  might  nfibrd  some 
countenance  to  the  argument  that  the 
two  imposts  are  founded  on  different 
principles),  but  solely  by  reference  to 
numbers. 

We  are  sometinries  told  that  in  Eng- 
land the  tax  in  question  is  voluntary — a 
singular  enough  kind  of  tax  surely;  and 
a  most  comfortable  and  convenient  one. 
It  turns  out,  however,  on  examination, 
that,  like  other  taxes,  it  is  voluntary 
only  until  the  payment  of  it  is  refused. 
For  it  seems  to  be  agreed  by  all  Eng- 


Itsh  lawyers,  that  if  the  rate-payers 
should  refuse  a  rate,  it  may  he  fised 
and  authorized  otherwise,  and  levied 
by  legal  execution;  nor  is  it  denied 
ttiiat  cases  of  this  description  have 
occurred  in  practice.  And  just  so 
it  is  with  our  Scotch  assessment 
If  the  prc^rietors  of  a  pariah  shall  vo- 
luntarily assess  them5«rlves  for  the  por- 
pose  for  which  a  contributitMi  may  be 
required,  the  law  will  not  interpose  in 
the  matter ;  but  if  they  shall  fail  to  do 
so.  then  the  presbytery,  either  ex  f«- 
prio  molut  or  on  the  appUcatiun  of  asy 
one  interested,  may  call  on  them  todb 
so,  and  on  their  refusal,  our  Suprene 
Court  will  compel  the  requisite  con- 
tribution. 

In  truth,  the  more  doselT  we  ap- 
proach this  subject,  the  nK>re  we  shaU 
be  convinced  that  the  two  caa»  roo 
parallel  with  each  other  throughout 
nearly  their  whole  course.  It  worid 
appear,  no  doubt,  that  in  England  it 
is  sometimes  sought  to  evade  the  rate, 
either  by  voting  an  inadequate  or  du- 
sory  contribution,  or  by  an  adjoom- 
ment  of  the  vestry  when  convened  for 
the  |iurpose  of  assessment.  This,hov. 
ev('r,is  plainly  nothingelse  than  a  fraud 
on  the  law;  and  we  t)elieve  it  is  the  pre- 
valent opinion  that,  as  such,  i:  is  tut 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  courts  com- 
petent to  such  quesUoud.  But,  at  aU 
events,  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  it  really  soems 
monstrous  to  say,  that  because  a  tax 
may  be  fraudulently  evaded,it  is  tbcfe- 
fore,  in  any  legislative  diacussioo  of  the 
subject,  to  be  spoken  of  as  illegal.* 


•  We  have  already  gaid  that  wc  abstain  from  entering  on  any  of  the  l«^l  i 
involved  in  this  question,  as  hardly  suited  lo  our  pa^es  ;  but  we  connot  •mit  nertlv  to 
notice  here  the  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  form  of  a 
latter  to  Lord  Stanley,  in  vindication  of  that  unfortunate  speech  wliioh,  as  oor  readers 
may  lemeinher,  was  dealt  with  by  hn?  Lordship  *'  in  his  best  manner."  With  all  ref>pecl 
fi»r  toeroiQeitalawyer,  we  must  say  that  this  performance  seama  to  us  lo  be  one  of 
the  moal  untKuccessfid  pleadings  we  ever  met  with,— jtist  such  a  pleading,  we  ibink,  as 
the  author  mi^ht  de«ire  to  meet  with  from  a  le^ral  adversary.  Sir  Jt»bn  here  adnitf 
liie  legality  of  Cuurch-ratea  when  imposed  by  the  veplry,  and  the  power  of  eaSanm^ 
payment  of  them  ;  and  he  further  admita  thnt,  if  the  vestry  sholl  l>c  called  on  to  C9sea»- 
bk  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rate,  and  shall  refuse  to  do  so,  it  may  be  fixed  by  Che 
churchwardens.    But  then  he  maintains  that,  if  the  vestry  shall  meet  and  rerate  a 


rate,  there  is  no  remedy.  He  allows  that  (in  cooformtty  with  what  we  hava  i 
to  state  on  this  point),  if  the  refusal  of  a  rate  wtere  ineampelent,  the  attem^  to  eva^ 
it  by  adjournment  would  be  regarded  by  the  law  ab  "  a  shallow  devise,*  to  which  m 
countenance  could  be  ffivea ;  but  he  asserts,  that  when  refused  by  the  paiiilii<nitn 
there  are  no  means  of  obtaining  it.  And  how  does  he  support  a  position  so  aa»piflieesly 
inconsistent  with  the  second  of  the  admissions  to  which  we  have  just  referred  7  ^ky, 
by  stating  a  variety  of  methods,  such  aa  applicaiiou  to  a  court  of  law,  applioatioB  te  a 
court  of  equity,  and  immediate  application  to  the  ecclesiaslical  courts, — which,  be  a»> 
aures  os,  are  not  cff'cjctual  in  order  to  make  a  rato  in  such  circumstancea !  After  thtf 
most  needleaely  disposing^,  with  a  |:reat  parade  of  lemming,  of  the  lUfaCiae  Mde  sf  ^ 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  burden  of 
building  and  repairing  a  Scotch  church 
and  parsonage,  as  distinguished  from 
the  payment  of  stipend,  is,  at  least  in 
its  general  nature  and  principles,  in 
all  respects  similar  to  the  burden  of 
Church-rates  as  distinguished  from 
tithe,  if,  therefore,  the  Church-rates 
are  to  be  pronounced  a  grievance 
which  ought  to  be  abolished,  how  are 
we  to  escape  the  ^  same  conclubion 
with  reirard  to  what  are  virtually 
nothiog  elae  than  the  Church-rates 
of  our  own  country  1  Surelj  they 
will  not  be  said  to  be  less  a  grievance 
because,  as  we  believe,  they  are  com- 
paratively greater  in  amount^  and 
.  of  more  extensive  application  in  the 
imiintenanceof  our  Natioaal  Church  1 
If  they  are  aa  evil,  this  of  course  is 
only  aa  aggravation  of  it ;  and  the 
hardship  which  they  impose  on  every 
proprietor  in  Scotland  should,  on  the 

SriBclples  of  the  abolitionists,  be  re- 
ressed  without  delay.  Yet  every 
Scotchman  knoivs— and  none  know 
better  than  most  of  the  petitioners  to 
whom  we  have  referred — that  any 
measure  for  the  redress  of  this  **  gi  lev- 
ance"  would  be  the  death-blow  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland :  and  for  this  sim- 
ple and  unanswerable  reason,  that 
there  is  no  other  fund  from  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  purposes  of 
which  we  have  spoken  could  be  sup- 
plied.   Our  parish  churches,  and  the 


housea  of  our  clergy,  are  at  preseot 
constructed  and  maintained  on  the 
lowest  scale  which  is  consistent  with 
the  respectability,  or  perhaps  the  «a?- 
utence,  of  even  our  simple  Establish- 
ment ;  but  If  the  legal  provision  for 
their  support  were  thus  withdrawn, 
they  must  speedily  foil  into  such  a 
state  of  dilapidation  and  ruin  as  to  re- 
duce our  national  religion  to  a  mere 
name ;  and,  probably,  to  render  it  bet- 
ter, that  our  people  should  be  abandon- 
ed at  once  to  the  irregular  and  perilous 
elements  of  •*  the  voluntary  system." 

in  this  observation  as  to  the  mean- 
ness of  our  parish  churches  and  par- 
sonages, we  would  not  be  thought  to 
overlook  the  manifest  improvement  in 
this  matter  which,  to  the  credit  of  our 
landed  proprietors,  has  taken  place, 
even  within  our  own  memory.  But 
to  what  is  that  improvement  to  be 
ascribed!  Evidently  to  the  system 
whereby  the  maintenance  of  these 
editices  is  made  to  depend  on  local 
contribution.  It  has  otten  been  ob- 
served that,  even  supposing  we  had  a 
national  fund  appropriate  to  this 
purpose,  its  application  would  be  in 
maii^  ways  more  difficult,  more  ex- 
pensive, and  more  unthrifty,  than  that 
of  a  local  fund,  and  that  in  these 
points,  therefore,  there  are  manifest 
advantaffes  in  the  latter.  But,  above 
ail,  the  local  support  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  seems  to  us  to  be  recom- 


qaettion,  he  comet  at  lenj^tb,  however,  to  the  only  point  at  issue^wbether,  if  the  Veelry 
thus  refose  a  rate,  the  churchwardens  can  inaXu  it  of  their  own  auihoriry,  and  have  it 
enforced  by  application  to  the  compet(;nt  courts.  Sir  John  maintains  that  tliey  cannot  do 
this:  out  bow  does  he  support  bit  opinion  ?  Not  by  citation  of  le^al  authorities  to  that 
efioct:  for  he  admits  thut  these  are  all  the  other  way,  and  he  expressly  mentions  the  opi. 
Dions  of  three  legal  writers  of  hij^h  name,  and  two  reported  cases,  in  which  the  right  of 
the  churchwardens  thus  to  fix  and  enforce  a  mte  is  reco^ni^cd  in  the  most  express  terms. 
Sc  tells  us,  to  be  sure,  that  these  opinions  and  judgments  are  erroneous ;  but  for  this  he 
g^tves  us  no  ayihmriiy  but  hisown  :  aud  as  for  his  argument  on  this  point,  it  seems  to  have 
no  l>eann;»  whatever  on  the  subject.  If  we  andersiand  it  rightly,  it  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  charehwardens  cannot  impose  a  ratu  in  such  circumstances,  t>ecause  it  has  been  held 
that,  not  being  liable  for  church  repairs,  anlfss  i  i  so  far  as. they  have  fund*  in  their  hands 
for  that  purpose,  they  cannot  impose  a  retfspectivt  rnte-^that  is  to  say,  a  rate  for  the  pay- 
mem  of  repairs  which  have  aU-eady  beeQ  made  by  them :  than  whieh  it  has  never  been 
our  foitun&  in  speech  or  pamphlet,  to  meet  with  a  more  perfect  noti  tequUwr,  We  have 
always  uuderetood  that,  in  le/^ul  questions,  arguments  or  analogies,  even  if  well-founded, 
-were  of  but  small  value  when  opposed  to  authorities:  but  here  there  is  neither  argument 
nor  analoj^y  —nay,  not  even  mystiricalion. 

Sir  John^s  pamphlet,  therefore,  seems  only  to  afllbrd  additional  evidence  of  the  sound- 
neas  of  those  le^al  opinions  on  this  subject  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred 
in  the  course  of  these  observations.  We  may  add,  that  it  will  be  found  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  vfeirs  which  we  have  stated  as  to  the  bearings  of  this  question  on  our  Scotch 
Charch  fistabliabmeot:  for  there  is  not  a  single  seatence  of  it  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tweea  Chnroh-cates  and  tithes,  aad  the  history  of  the  former  as  eompared  with  the  latter, 
which  does  not  sthks  tX  the  legal  provision  fiir  the  maintenance  of  our  Scotch  Chuich^i. 
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mended  by  the  interest  and  the  pride   oomprefaend  how  it  can  be  just  thil 
in  them  which  it  gives  to  our  landed   burdens  which   thus   correspood   so 


proprietors,  and  the  opportunity  which 
n  affords  of  consulting  their  liberal 
Tiews,  their  relined  tastes,  and  their 

gious  feelings  in  the  form  of  them.  It 
I  clearly  from  this  cause  that,  in  the 
more  wealthy  parts  of  Scotland,  our 
parishes  now  be^in  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  architectural  character  of 
our  churches,  and  in  some  instances 
of  our  parsonages  also ;  and  that  the 
m<*agre^  rectangular,  bam- like  struc- 


nearly  with  them  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  here.  We  do  not  aav  thai 
the  English  Church-rates,  and  tne  le- 
gal provisions  a[  the  same  descripiioii 
of  which  we  have  gpclksa  whb  refier« 
ence  to  our  own  country,  are*  in  aH 
respects,  identieoL  There  are,  no 
doubt,  some  matters  of  mere  form,  or 
of  mere  detail,  in  which  they  difier; 
but  we  alflrm,  without  the  smalieflt 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  th^  are 


tures  in  which  the  |^lor>'  of  God  was  not  distin^piisfaable  in   any  circum- 

evidently  the  last  thing  in  the  build-  stance  which  would   allbrd  evco   a 

ers'  thoughts— are  gradually  giving  pretext  for  refusing  to  apply  the  same 

way  to  edifices  in  which  we  are  pre-  principle  of  reform-^f  such  it  most 

seiited  as  with  the  feirest  feature  of  an  be  called — to  both  of  them.    If,  tbeo, 

English  landscape.     This  is  a  view  we  are  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  rea- 

of  the  subject  which  seems  to  us  to  son  to  apprehend  that  this  principle 

extend  in  many  ways  far  beyond  the  of  reform  will,  in^the  present  rostaoqe^ 


regions  of  mere  taste  and  refinement : 
Nor  do  we  think  that  there  is  any 
subiect  coooected  With  this  question  on 
which,  in  its  various  aspects,  the  eye 
of  true  devotion  will  dwell  with  high- 
er  interest 


extend  beyond  England*  we  can  only 
answer  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover,  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  or  \n  our  recent  political  history, 
(M*  in  the  temper  of  the  present  times, 
any  good  mund  of  assurance  on  this 


the 


Neither  must  we  omit  to  mention  pomt ;  and  that,  for  our  own  part,  wo 
that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  should  Just  as  soon  believe  that  any 
die  abolition   principle,  the   system   other  pestilence,  moral,  polliical,  or 

which  has  solon^  been  the  peculiar   -»-—---•    ■-•  ■"  •- — ^-^   -^     ''^- 

pride  and  boast  ofSootland — we  mean 
our  system  of  parochial  education— 
must  fall  likewise;  for  we  are  not 
aware  of  a  single  circumstance  with 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  a  parish 
school-housc  issupportedfWhich  should 
exempt  it  from  any  obj(*ction  which 
can  be  ureed  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenanccof  the  Church  and  parsonage. 
Our  school-houses  may,  in  truth,  be 
regarded — to  a  certain  extent  at  least 
— as  a  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  esU- 
blishment;  and  if  it  be  a  grievance 
that  a  Dissenter  should  be  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  we  should  like  to  know 
the  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  areued 
that  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  Pres- 
byterian school-house  can  be  imposed 
on  him  without  injustice. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  by  some 


physical,  would  be  bouniied  by 
ideal  line  which  separates  the  two 
kingdoms. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  it  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  observed  by  any  one  who 
has  attended  to  this  subject,  that  if 
there  is  really  a  grievance  in  the  pay- 
ment of  Church-rates,  or  any  burthen 
which  may  correspond  to  them,  it  is  a 
grievance  which  presses  with  for 
greater  weicht,  or,  at  least,  which 
exists  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  this 
country  than  in  England.  We  have 
no  accurate  information  as  to  tlie 
number  of  English  rate-payers  who 
dissent  from  the  Established  Church ; 
but  we  believe  it  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
who  belong  to  it.  But  bow  is  it 
in  Scotland?  We  are  sure  that  we 
are  within  bounds  when  we  say  that 
om-hatf  of  the  property  which  coo- 
that  these'vijws  as  to  the  operation  of  tributes  to  the  maintenance  of  oor 
the  Church-rate  abolition-principle  in  parish  churches  is  in  the  hands  of 
Scotland  are  rather  speculative  and  Spiscapalians:  ft  may  do  doubt  be 
overstrained ;  but  we  confess  that  they  said  with  perfect  truth,  and  it  surely 
appear  to  us  to  be  not  only  the  naiurai,  never  can  be  said  but  to  their  honor, 
but  the  nscessary  result  <»  that  «*  equal  that  this  class  of  proprietors  hate 
histice**  to  l>oth  countries,  which  is  the  not  yet  discovered  tnat  they  cune  sab- 
fiftvorite  theme  of  our  opponents.  If  jected  to  any  hardship  in  thus  sop- 
it  be  just  that  the  Church-rates  should  porting  the  established  relinoD  of  the 
be  abolished  in  England,  we  cannot  count^^ ;  and  though  do  douht  IKi- 
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senters,  they  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  ever  been  the  most 
streouous  opponents  of  that  voluntary 
principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
present  question.  But  if  the  Dissent- 
ers  of  England  are  really  aggrieved 
in  this  matter,  here  is  obviously  a 
grievance  of  far  greater  magnitude ; 
and  it  is  for  our  adversaries  to  explain 
why  it  has  not  hitherto  been  brought 
into  view,  and — ^if  their  arguments 
have  any  foundation— on  what  princi- 
ple it  can  continue  unredressed. 

From  this  plain  stateii^ent  of  this 
question,  as  it  bears  on  our  own 
Church  Establishment,  two  considera* 
tions  seem  toarise^  which,  in  our  hum- 
ble judgment)  cannot  be  pressed  too 
strongly,  the  first  of  them,  on  the  no- 
tice of  our  legislators,  and  the  second 
on  the  attention  of  certain  wauUUfe 
le^slators  for  the  English  Church,  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would 
ask  our  legislators  whether,  in  sane- 
tioning*this  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  fio|;lish  Dissenters,  they  have 
duly  weigb(  d  its  effect  on  the  Church 
Establishment  of  Scotland  t  We  can- 
not,  in  the  face  of  all  experience  on 
this  point,  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
Scottish  interests  occupy  a  very  large 
space  in  the  august  mmd  of  Parlia- 
ment: We  have  not  yet,  like  our 
Irish  friends,  learned  the  secret  of  our 
own  importance;  but  still  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  the  maintenance 
or  subversion  of  our  National  Church 
is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  indiflference 
to  any  branch  of  the  legislature.  If, 
therefore,  it  can  be  proved — lind  we 
think  the  proof  on  this  subject  is  com- 
plete—that the  measure  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  English  Church-rates 
involves,  in  pnncif>U  at  least,  the  ruin 
of  our  Church  Bstablishmoni,  are  we 
not  entitled  to  ask  the  authors  and  the 
supporters  of  that  measure  how  they 
reconcile  this  with  their  professions  of 
friendship— or  at  any  rate,  their  dis- 
clamations of  hostility— to  the  national 
religion  I  liave  they  ever  considered 
whether  the  blow  which  is  thus  aimed 
at  the  Church  of  England  would  reach 
i£«  at  cdl !  And  if  not,  is  it  unworthy 
of  them  to  inquire  what,  in  that  event, 
might  be  its  consequences,and  whether, 
from  its  destruction  of  the  humbler 
fabric  of  Presbyterian  ism,  it  might 
not  recoil  with  tenfold  force  on  the 
more  stately  and  imposing  structure 
!it  which  it  was  originally  directed  ? 


There  may  be  those  who  will  treat  the 
apprehensions  indicated  in  such  ques- 
tions wi  idle  and  chimerical :  and  we 
would  hope  that  they  are  right  in  do« 
ing  so.  But  if  they  aret  it  can  only 
be  from  the  forbearance  of  those  who^ 
on  this  aide  of  the  Border,  possess  an 
interest  in  the  present  question ;  and 
we  have  no  scruple  in  saying  that,  if 
the  demand  of  the  English  Dissenters 
shall  be  conceded,  on  this  forbearancs 
the  legislature  at  least  has  do  right  to 
calculate.  Neither,  we  think,  ought 
they  to  calculate  on  it ;  for  assuredly 
no  man  ever  did  or  can  calculate  tlie 
consequences  of  legislating,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  specific  evils, 
but  in  furtherance  of  an  attempt  to 
extort  the  acknowledgment  of  abi^ract 
political  principles. 

In  the  second  place,  we  would  put 
it  to  such  of  our  countrymen  as  may 
haye  joined,  whether  by  petition  or 
otherwise,  in  the  present  clamor 
acainst  the  English  Church-rates,  in 
the  honest  conviction  that  the  law  on 
this  subject  imposes  a  hardship  on  the 
English  Dissenters,  which  is  unknown 
in  our  part  of  the  island,  whether  this 
view  of  the  close  similarity  between 
the  Church-rates,  and  our  own  legal 
provisions  for  the  nupntenance  of  pa- 
rbh-churches,  ought  not  powerfully  to 
influence  their  judgment  with  respect 
to  this  measure  1  We  believe  there 
are  many  of  these  persons  who  have 
never  considered  the. burdens,  which 
we  have  shown  to  correspond  to  the 
Church-rates  of  England,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slightest  complaint  or  ob- 
jection ;  indeed,  we  are  certain  that  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  them  are  fully 
acquiesced  m  by  all  who  do  not  openly 
advocate  the  voluntary  system*  or,  in 
other  words,  the  total  abolition  of  our 
National  Church.  By  no  other  clas^ 
of  persons  has  the  abolition  of  these 
buraens,  for  the  relief  of  our  Scotch 
Dissenters,  ever  been  contemplated  as 
within  the  range  of  possibility ;  for 
every  Scotchman  knows  and  feels  that 
the  existence  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment depends  as  esseptially  on  them 
as  on  the  stipemls  of  the  clergy ;  and 
that,  if  they  should  be  removed,  there 
is  no  source  from  which  the  want  could 
be  supplied.  This  is  so  manifest— the 
destruction  of  the  Establishment  is 
here  so  plainly  involved,  that  we  are 
not  aware  that  even  the  voluntaries 
themselves  have  ever  hinted  at  the 
abolition  of  these  provisions  asa  mea- 
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wre  distinct  and  separale  from  that 
ulterior  design  to  which  the  abolition 
of  the  Church-rates  has  been  artfuUj 
chosen  as  the  preparative.  This,  then, 
brings  th*)  present  question,  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  within  a 
narrow  compass.  Those  among  us  who 
have  advocated  the  abolition  of  the 
Church-rates  as  a  peculiar  grievance 
of  the  English  Dissenters,  have  done 
so  in  error  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 

Question,  and  its  bearing  on  oar  own 
Ihurch;  and  with  respect  to  idl  others 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  matter, 
we  are  irresistiblj  led  to  the  conclu« 
sion  that  they  have  made  common 
cause  with  the  English  abolitionists  for 
the  destruction  of  all  Church  Esta- 
blishments. 

This  last  view  of  the  matter  is  per- 
haps  even  more  conclusively  establish- 
ed  by  that  other  circumstance  with 
xe|;ard  to  our  Scottish  agitators  on 
this  question,  to  which  we  alluded  as 
a  separate  subject  of  consideration  in 
the  commencement  of  these  remarks 
—we  mean  the  total  abscmce,  on  their 
part,  of  any  other  interest  in  this  mea- 
sure. We  have  said  that  one-half  c^ 
the  property  liable  to  the  burden  of 
maintaining  our  parish  churches  be- 
longs to  persons  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  our  Church  Establishment, 
but  of  the  Church  oi  England ;  but 
that  no  complaint  on  this  subject  has 
ever  yet  be^  heard  from  them.  We 
may  truly  add,  that,  with  exceptions 
too  trivial  lo  be  even  named,  these 
are  the  only  class  of  Dissenters  who 
pooBcrss  such  property.  Is  it,  then, 
ror  their  sake  tnat  our  Scotch  peti- 
tioners have  busied  themselves  with 
this  question  t  Credulous  indeed 
must  he  be,  within  the  precincts  of 
whose  belief  such  a  notion  has.  ever 
found  a  dwelling.  Is  it  in  sympathy 
with  their  Dissenting  brethren  of 
England  that  they  have  done  so: — 
This  is  their  own  account  oi  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  in  one  sense  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  true  one.  But  their  sympa- 
tlnr  (except  perhaps  in  those  few  cases 
<»  error  to  which  we  lately  referred) 
is  not  with  the  pretended  grievance 
ai  their  English  brethren,  but  with 
their  real  grievance—the  intolerable 
grievance  (ua  Church  Establishment. 
We  believe  that  of  the  English  aboli- 
tionists themselves,  there  are  but  an 
inconsiderable  pr(qK>rtion  who  are 
rate-payers ;  and  it  is  difficult  enough 
to  bttiieve  that  such  persons^  having 


DO  immediate  interest  in  the 
should  yet  take  part  in  it,  without  thai 
more  remote  interest  in  it  whick 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  key  to  all  the 
difficulties  of  this  question.  But  it  is 
absolutely  incredible  that  any  consi^ 
derable  number  of  persons  in  this 
country,  without  such  immediale  in- 
terest, should  concern  themselvea  witk 
such  a  subject  on  any  other  view— 
unless,  indeed,  they  should  do  so 
merely  in  order  to  bolster  up  a 
Ministry,  ^  who,  in  introducing  this 
measure  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
enemies  of  tho  Church,  have  added 
another  to  their  many  claims  to  that 
contempt  which  is  the  sure  pottkn  of 
folly  and  meanness. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  it  asloed* 
what  advantage  that  class  of  our 
Scotch  Dissenters,  wIkh  without 
tributing  in  any  form  to  the  ma 
nance  <S  our  Establishment,  Ums  < 
cem  themselves  in  this  questioo,  oaa 
contemplate  as  likely  to  accrue  to 
them  from  the  downM  of  the  £n§- 
lish  Church,  and  the  consequaol 
downfal  of  our  ownl  "^^^  ^^^ 
scarcely  hope  in  that  event  (it  is  said) 
for  any  new  distribution  of  ecclesias- 
tical revenues,  in  which  they  should 
be  included :  nay,  they  can  acarodv 
hope  to  retain  those  gratuities  whkk 
at  present  they  are  in  some  instances 
content  to  receive,  not  perhaps  in  the 
most  perfect  consistency  with  the^ 
own  professed  tenets.  Those  who 
argue  thus,  manifest  a  strange  ^no- 
rance  of  the  true  sources  of  tro  vmoii- 
tary  principle.  Our  dissenting  clergy 
who  maintain  this  principle,  have 
evidently  just  the  same  interest  in  the 
demolition  of  the  Church  Establisfap 
ment  which  aotuiktes  any  other  de- 
scription of  levellers  in  the  fortheraneo 
of  their  work  of  destruction.  They 
imagine  (whether  justly  or  not  is  oif 
little  import)  that  the  field  of  their 
ambition,  and  the  sources  of  their 
profit,  would  be  thus  enlarged,  so  as  ti 
be  bounded  only  by  their  own  talents 
and  enterprise:  their  views  are  ia 
fact  precisely  the  views  of  free  trade, 
and  they  contend  as  against  the  oh- 
structions  of  a  great  monopc^y.  We 
are  afraid*  likewise,  that  there  are 
not  wanting  among  them  varkjus  on- 
equivocal  symptoms  of  feelings  of 
even  a  more  questionable  diaracter: 
— feelings  of  enmity,  which,  deep- 
rooted  as  they  would  soem  to  be,  have 
yet  a])parenuy  no  l^etter  cause  than 
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the  mere  iDferiority  of  wealth  and  was  not  marked  throughout  with  the 

•tatioo.    This  is  a  subject  on  which  most  common  and  repulsive  features 

it  would  be  painful  for  us  to  dwell ;  of  Radicalism. 
bat  wo  may  at  least  say,  that  if  such       But  we  are  not  called  on  here  to 

feelioffs  are  not  more  prevalent  among  trace  the  origin   of   the   voluntary 

this  oass   of  persons    than  charity  principle ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in 

would  wish  to  Delieve»  they  have  in  every  view  which  can  be  talceii  of  our 

moet  instanoes  been  singularly  unfor«  present  subject,  that  principle,  pre- 

tunate  in  the  expreisum  of  tfaieir  opi-  vailing  as  it  now  unfortunately  does 

aioDs.  We  would  bv  no  means  affirm  among  by  far  the  greater  number  of 

that  all   our  Scotch  voluntaries  are  our  Scotch  Dissenters— excepting  al* 

guided  by  such  views  or  sentiments ;  ways  the  Episcopalians,  among  whom 

OQ  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  it  is  absolutely  unknown — must  be  re- 

that  there  are  some  of  them  who  act  garded  as  the  chief  ground  on  which 

solely  and  exclusively  on  the  con-  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  have 

scieotious  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  taken  part  in  a  question  so  foreign  to 

true  religion  is  Injured,  and  not  pro-  their  usual  thoughts,*   so    indifferent 

moted  by  a  Church  Establishment  ^  to  their  immediate  interests,  and  so 

hut  vre  are  equally  persimded,  that  far   removed    from    their    ordinary 

wUh  the  ffreat  majority,  this  convic-  sources  of  information.    We  are  con- 

tioD  is  at  least  powerfully  aided  by  vinced  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  of 

these  more  secular  influences.    If  we  them  who  knows  at  this  moment  what 

are  wrong  in  this  opinion,  we  can  the  English  Church-rates  really  are, 

only  say  that  the  fhuit  is  not  ours :  or  who  caret  what  they  are,  unless  in 

for,  with  one  tingle  exception,  we  have  so  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to 

never  yet 'met  with  a  speech  or  a  form  an  assailable  point  of  our  Church 

treatise  in  the  voluntary  cause,  which  Establishment.'^ 

*  This  18  ao  obcervatioa  which, — 8o  far,  at  least,  as  ifpMra$kee  is  concerned,— might 
obvioasly  be  extended  a  ^ood  deal  faither.  We  conceive  it  to  be  self-evident,  that 
those  alone  who  are  habitually  resident  in  England,  can  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
working  of  the  Church-rate  system,  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  it ;  and  certainly  we 
•bould  not  have  presumed  to  fay  a  word  on  this  subject,  except  on  the  testimony  of  such 
persons.  This  is  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  weight  in  every  view  of  this  onestion ; 
and  assuredly  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  recent  result  or  it  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons.  The  Ministerial  majority  was  certainly  by  no  means  lar^e;  but  if 
we  shall  throw  oat  of  view  those  Scotch  and  Irish  Members,  who  (not  to  express  oor- 
selvM  more  strongly  on  this  point)  cannot  possibly  be  thou<;ht  ^  competent  amthohty^M 
such  a  question,  we  shall  find  that  Ministers  must  have  been  in  a  most  decided  fvimmly. 
We  are  glad  to  see,  from  the  £dinhurgh  Courant  of  thisday  (Thursday,  20th  April,)  that 
tlUs  rational  view  of  the  maUer  is  strongly  founded  on,  in  a  protest  by  several  of  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  ajgainst  the  interference  of 
that  worshipful  body  in  this  question : — 

**  Dr.  Neill,**  we  are  ther6  told,  **  handed  in  the  following  reasons  of  dissent  and 
protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  Council  on  Tuesday  last,  to  petition  both  Houses 
of  Psiriiaoient  in  favor  of  the  Irish  Corporations  Bill, '  and  the  English  Church-rates 
But:— 

**  1.  Because  the  Town  Council  does  not  represent  the  public  of  Edinbar/;h  in  political 
matters^  and  is  not  therefore  justified  in  thus  thrusting  such  petitions  on  the  Houses  of 
Pofliamentj  virtually  in  name  of  the  community ;  particularly  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
sole  object  is  to  render  aid  to  an  Administration,  the  very  existence  of  which  notoriously 
depends  on  concillatn?  the  Rom&n  Catholics  ot  Ireland,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Estahlished 
Churches  in  Great  Britain/ and  in  thwarting  and  depressing  the  friends  of  Protestantism 
and  Protestant  Establishments  in  the  two  countries. 

**  2.  Because  the  present  Irish  Corporations  Bill  ought  to  be  considered  by  Scottish 
Presbyterians  as  peculiarly  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  effect  of  passing  it 
would  be  to  place  the  entire  management  of  many  of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the 
fnnds  of  the  incorporations,  in  the  barids  of  persons  under  the  immediate  and  absolute 
influence  of  Popish  priests,  and  thus  not  only  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in 
that  country,  but  perbapa  to  pave  the  way  for  its  overthrow. 

*'  3.  Because  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the  proposed  Church-rates  Bill  on  the  true 
iateresta  of  England,  must  be  l>etter  understood  and  judged  of  by  the  English  members 
of  the  House  of  CommoDS  than  by  Town  Councdlors  of  Eamborgb ;  yet  it  is  well 
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)n  the  close  of  these  few  remarks, 
we  would  oDce  more  observe,  that  we 
have,  approached  this  quetttioD  in  order 
merely  to  point  out  some  of  its  bearings 
on  our  own  National  Church,  and  to 
indicate  the  views  of  those  among  us 
who  hiive  engaged  in  the  recent  agita- 
tion of  it ;  and  that,  as  we  have  tl^re- 
fore  abstained  from  entering  into  mnjf 
of  its  details,  we  have  retrained  alto- 
gether from  noticing  the  jugaling  and 
fraudulent  scheme  by  which  the 
Church-rates  are  proposed  to  be  sup- 
plied. That  scheme,  both  with  je- 
spect  to  the  Elnglish  Church' itself, 
and  the  lessees  of  its  property,  we  re- 
gard as  a  scheme  ot  confiscation  in 
Its  worst  and  most  corrupt  Ibrm  :  And 
even  if  it  were  otherwise  unobjection- 
able, we  should  strenuously  protest 
against  it,  on  the  plain  and  obvious 
ground,  that  by  thi owing  the  main- 
tenance of  ^  the  fabric  of  the  Church" 
on  Church  property,  it  directly  aids 
the  views  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bsta- 
blishment,  by  depriving  it  in  so  far  of 
its  proper  national  ohivracter.  On 
this  subject,  however,  we  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  enter;  the  more  espe- 
cially as  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
an:  in  the  least  degree  conversant 
with  the  subject,  thia  if  the  abolition 

Erinciple  were  to  be  rccognisc*d,  con- 
bcation  itself  could  not  supply  any 
simil.ir  fund  for  the  support  of  our 
Scotch  Churchits. 

Without  therefore,  detaining  our 
readers  by  adverting  either  to  this  or 
any  of  the  various  other  views  of  the 
subject,  which  have  elsewhere  been  so 
ably  illustrated,  we  would  merely  ask 
in  cuncrlusiun,  and  with  reference  to 
thotie  points  to  which  we  have  endea- 
vored lo  direct  attention,  whether  it 
is  pohsible  for  any  rational  being  ho- 
nestly to  maintaiti,  that  the  national 
religion  would  not  be  endangered  by  a 
measure  which  is  so  obviously  de- 
manded with  a  view  to  its  destriK;- 
tion,  and  the  <  xiension  of  which,  to 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  must  in  a 
few  years  render  ours  an  Establish- 
ment, without  churches,  and  without 
residences  for  our  clergy  1  We  are 
convinced,  that  nothing,  save  the  most 


inveterate  political  prejudice,  could  in. 
duce  any  conscientious  person  in  hit 
right  mind  to  hesitate  for  ao  instant  im 
answering  this  question.  We  believvv 
moreover,  that  H  is  a  qvestioa  as  a> 
which  even  political  prejudice  isal* 
ready  fast  giving  way ;  and  thai  the 
Ministry  find  to  their  cost,  that  m. 
this  porleDtotis  measure  they  have 
mistai^en  their  influeooe  with  many  «f 
their  own  adherents.  What  ooune 
they  may  pursue  in  attempting  to  ra> 
trieve  their  error,  we  cannot  presune 
to  conjecture :  We  pretend  not  to 
calculate  the  resources  of  their  dis- 
honesty, or  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
their  degradation.  We  feel  assured, 
however,  that  in  (his  direction  at  leas^* 
their  revoiutioiiary  progress  must  be 
arrested  ;  and  that  neiUier  force  nor 
fraud  Hill  yet  prevail  in  a  ouotast 
where  we  have  every  thing  to  proted 
which  a  nation  can  value,  and  every 
thing  to  avert  which  it  can  fear. 
The  security  of  our  National  Churck 
is  indeed  **  the  question  of  questioos ;" 
and  it  is  felt  to  be  so,  by  that  portion 
of  our  people  which  forms  the  true 
strength  of  the  country.  Assailed  by 
the  vulgar  hatred  of  the  obscene  and 

§  revelling  herd  of  infidels,  and  the 
eeper  enmity  of  Papists  and  ^  Vo]un^ 
taries'* — betrayed  by  a  weak,  sordki, 
self-seeking  Government,  and  their 
obsequious  and  un-^rtitsib  majority  of 
the  House  of  ComoioDs, — who  shall 
yetdoubt,  that— **a  foriress  at  oooe^ 
and  a  temple" — built  on  the  sure  fouD- 
dation  of  a  people's  love — our  ProceiU 
ant  Establishment  will  bid  defiance  to 
them  all  ?  In  the  humblest  edifice 
which  rears  its  mrxlest  form  amuog 
the  graves  of  their  fathers,  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  sight  of  our  siropiest  vii- 
lai^ers^in  **the  sound  of  the  church- 
going  l>eir'  there  i^  a  mtisic  to  tbeir 
inmost  hearts,  of  which  the  motley 
aad  party-colored  tribe  of  <^urcb^ 
reformers  evidently  know  nothing; 
nor  perhaps  has  this  ignorance  of 
feelings,  the  oldest  and  the  most 
changeless  which  bind  us  to  our  naiiie 
land,  ever  been  more  clearly  evinced 
than  in  the  present  measure. 


known   that  a  mHJorlty  of  the  English  members  entirely  ditspprove  of  the  i 
qu^^tion. 

We  ihink  our  readers  will  acknowled^,  that  though  the  Irish  CorpormtioDa  BiM  iati 
not  b»  l.>ii«;  to  our  pre»ent  ^ubjtt;!— except,  indeed  a«  it  forms  a  part  of  the  saiae  uywUm  sf 
aiuck  on  our  Nanonal  Ciiurcli— yel  this  protest  is  well  worthy  of  beinf  thus  eiven  eatif^ 
and  does  high  boaor  to  its  authois. 


Slt¥fu  LM&wt* 


No  fpot  ef  tiie  «ai1li  btbort  midor 
I  worae  raputattoQ  tkan  eur  little 
Ati^slave  culony  on  tlie  western  aide 
)i  tin  miflitf  Afykaa  cooti«eQt. 
tllBery  and  mortalitf,  swamps  aad 
nvages^  het  windsi  miasmatat  tomb- 
itoBeSp  fan  km  wliicii  pesdlenee  covers 
he^  soil  iwe  a  perjpetual  shroud^  and 
he  yellow  fever  slayiag  at  every 
leassa  of  Um  vear,  wna  the  picture 
n  the  brains  or  Burope.  Yet  Sierra 
Leooe  may  still  say  sometbiag  for 
tself.  Not  that  we  hnve  the  slightest 
lesire  to  palliate  tlie  slightest  of  its 
ictnol  evils»  aor  the  least  imagioabile 
fMk  to  try  whether  ks  climate  might 
ict  with  greater  effsd  on  the  cuticle 
>f  the  Kiog  of  Ashaaieei  or  oar  owa. 
M  ti»  other  polBts,  we  IooIe  with  as 
!iiooh  disrepect  as  the  matter  can  de^- 
lerve,  upon  all  efforts,  if  such  have 
l)eea  made,  to  raise  a  mercantile  proit 
Kit  of  a  religioas  illusion.  But  let 
justice  he  done  even  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Blade  as  it  may  be,  it  sny  have  here 
ind  there  a  tinge  of  white.  Provi- 
ionce  has  done  few  things  on  this 
3ar^  in  which  the  evil  is  not  relieved 
tiy  some  evidmne  of  good;  and  now 
forgettiog  all  that  has  been  said  by 
these  who  have  seen  Africa  only  in 
i  map,  and  known  its  qtelities  only 
in  a  newspaper,  we  shMl  give  a  few 
ikeMffis  of  it  firom  one  who  has  trod 
te  soil,  looked  aboat  him  with  com* 
non  sense  eyen,  and  after  eating, 
irinking,  and  sqjouming  there,  has 
ictMUy  returned  to  teirthe  tale-^« 
Ale  that  he  has  told  truly,  pleasantlyt 
uid  pictnresfaely. 

It  limit  be  owned  tbst  the  author^s 
itttredudioa  to  this  settlement  was 
inausplckMis.  In  the  first  pages  of 
lis  vohmss  he  acknowledges  that  the 
whole  crew,  with  but  a  single  exfiep- 
ion,  and  that  one  not  himself  ftut 
mgularly  depremed  at  their  near  ap» 
nt»ch  to  the  African  shore ;  that  the 
itmosphere,  which  bad  been  clear, 
leemed  suddeoiy  to  thicken  iatomiit; 
Jnt  the  sea  had  grown  sluggish,  the 
MpMns  and  tropic  birds  had  fled; 
iMt  the  paesengers  moped,  the  sailors 


grew  silent,  and  the  captain  often  for- 
sook his  chart  for  reading  books  of 
grave  meditation.  In  fact,  the  stories 
of  the  •« White  Man's  Grave"  had 
laid  their  heavy  hand  upon  the  ship  ; 
and  while  no  man  suffered  himself  to 
think  that  his  own  fete  was  to  be  de- 
cided, every  man  lodged  wiUi  a  sinis- 
ter eye  upon  the  fete  of  his  friend. 
The  irst  sisht  of  the  shore  was  ia 
keeping,  u  was  a  **low,  shelvy 
land,  extending  beyond  all  view  in  an 
uniformly  dead  leveL"  Upon  that 
shore  the  captain  of  tiie  British  sur- 
vejrinc  ship  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  before  by  savages.  At  lensth 
the  scene  improved.  Blue  mountains 
shot  up  in  the  distance ;  when  the  sun 
set,  which  it  did  with  rapidity  new  to 
the  fiuropean  eye,  the  mountains  be- 
came visible  aKain  by  the  multitude 
of  their  flresk  tne  flames  of  burning 
forests!  At  length,  dashes  oi  phos- 
phoric light  along  the  waters  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  a  boat,  aad  in 
a  few  minotos  more  the  pilot  spr^mg 
up  the  side ;  a  black,  with  the  free- 
dom of  an  Bnglishman,  the  tone  of  a 
Ynnkee,  and  the  cunning  of  a  negrp. 
The  diaioffue  was  characteristic 

**  How  fer  is  it  to  the  townl"  asked 
the  Captain. 

^  A  rew,  I  guess,**  was  the  answer. 

**  Shall  we  not  soon  drop  anchor  !** 

**  When  we  get  there,  I  judge." 

The  Captain  now  made  a  diiforenH 
tack. 

**  Pray,  is  the  colony  considered 
healthy  at  present  1** 

**  More  or  less,  I  expect." 

•*Have  there  boon  many  deatiis 
among  the  white  residents  lately  !** 

^ Can't  ye  clew  up  the  mainsail!" 
was  the  sole  reply. 

The  Captain,  tnus  foiled,  and  supeN 
saded  in  his  command,  quietly  de- 
scended into  thecabin, opened  his  book^ 
and  appeared  no  more  upon  the  deck. 

On  reaching  the  shore  in  the  pilot- 
boat,  all  Sierra  Leone  seemed  to  hav# 
gone  to  bed.  Not  a  light  was  to  bo. 
seen  fhnn  the  windows.  All  was 
still,  the  fevest-fires  were  hidden  bf 
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an  Intervening  bill.  All  was  silent, 
dark,  and  stifling.  The  heat,  even  at 
aea,  had  for  some  days  been  most  re- 
laxing.  The  sailors  had  walked  the 
deck  nearly  naked;  the  passengers 
longed  to  follow  their  example,  and 
the  chief  comfort  was  derived  from  a 
ho^  that  it  might  be  cooler  on  land. 
This,  however,  was  a  erand  mistake. 
**]  bad  no  sooner  landed,"  says  the 
narrative,  **than  a  fwrmu»  seemed  to 
bave  <^ened  its  parching  breath  oa 
me.  The  first  feeling  was  that  of 
miffocation,  succeeded  by  a  sudden 
faintness  which  had  nearly  caused  a 
fail;  a  volume  of  heat  rushed  from 
the  ground,  and  some  moments  elapsed 
before  I  could  proceed,  leaning  on  the 
muscular  arm  of  mv  ffuide."  But 
even  night  in  Africa  is  aU  alive.  The 
air  above  and  the  earth  beneath  teem- 
ed with  sound.  The  bux  of  innumer- 
able insects  filled  the  ear.  All  was 
the  whiz  and  hum  of  these  swarming 
and  creeping  thinss.  On  reaching 
the  house  of  the  chief  justice,  bells 
and  knockers  being  unknown,  the 
krooman,  his  guide,  gave  notice  of  his 
coming  by  a  loud  cry.  A  crowd  of  ser- 
vants with  laptems  and  torches  instant- 
ly rushed  out.  But  they  made  a  totally 
difierent  display  from  '*the  negroes, 
with  flat  noses  and  reuUau  lips,  whom 
we  see  begging  through  the  streets  in 
London.  As  well  miffht  we  attempt 
to  study  the  Arabian  horse  from  ihe 
« Jade  that  moans  in  the  shaflts  of  a  sand 
cart*'  The  slaves  who  find  their 
way  from  the  West  Indies  are  wholly' 
unlike  the  mi^lty  of  the  free  natives 
of  Africa,  and  are  chlefl  v  the  o(&pring 
of  despised  tribes.  While  among 
the  f)ree  natives,  "as  noble  features, 
as  lofly  an  expression,  and  as  fiae 
countenances  may  be  discovered,  as 
Europe  could  oner."  The  group 
which  thus  poured  forth  were  chiefly 
youths,  all  dressed  alike,  in  the  simplest 
of  liveries.  Loose  white  trowsers, 
and  a  white  shirt,  very  full  and  open, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  jet  of 
head  and  chest,  arms  and  feet.  **  I 
never  saw  a  bodv  of  servants  pictu- 
resque before.  Thosd  certainly  were 
so." 

Bfomhig  came,  and  the  African 
landscape  burst  on  his  eye  in  all  the 
richness  of  its  unrivalled  vegetation. 
**Immediatelj  in  front  rose  the  Bar- 
rack hill,  Leicester  mountain,  and  the 
8ugar  Loaf  b^ond ;  a  peak  of  nearly 
three  thousana  foet  in  heightv  dotlied 


to  the  summit  widi  fbreats  of  palniv 
locust,  and  wild-oottoo-treos,  whosa 
lofty  and  rich  foliage  brought  the  view 
apparently  close  to  the  eye.  Wide 
streets  presented  an  assennililage  of 
houses  and  huts  of  every  shape,  on- 
terial,  and  style  of  architectttre;  each 
generally  surrounded  by  gardaai^ 
crowded  with  the  dark  orange  aid 
lime«trees,  the  soft  men  banana  and 
plantain  with  their  broad  lea^and  tha 
gorgeous  papaa,  whose  slender  ahai^ 
graced  by  a  handful  of  leaves  and  a 
cluster  of  groan  and  ofange  fimiu 
creates  the  ideaof  a  vegetable  bean  of 

with  thick  ringlets  and  lusckms  wnk- 
kers." 

The  population  waa  equally  nofw  to 
the  European  ejre.  Groups  of  girls 
came  down  the  mounlain's  side,  cany- 
inc  on  their  heads  calabashes  j&Ued 
With  red  and  black  opines,  h^nimt^ 
water-melons,  and  the  other  somkem 
fruits;  with  them  came  matrons  car* 
rying  their  black  piocaninies.  Men 
followed,  bringing  bundles  of  coana 
grass,  fresh  cutffor  the  Freetown  hofaaa. 
Strings  of  convicts,  fettered  together 
by  chinking  chains,  dragged  tlMni- 
selves  to  their  compulsory  laboni 
All  was  bustle  and  activity.  1*be  nnr- 
ket-plaon,  the  general  focus  nfaU,  was 
n^urally  an  extraordinary  speobacK 
at  least  so  far  as  variety  of  dotkiitf 
and  color  could  make  it  such.  £ 
presented  a  moving  mass  of  screamini^ 
quarrelling,  and  bartering  personages. 
Blacks,  browns,  siennas,  bistrea,  aa- 
pias,  umbers,  jet,  ebony,  and  carbon- 
ated; such  as  might  have  arisen  finom 
the  ashes  of  Pdmpeii  or  Ueroulanenm 
after  being  charred. 

A  large  portion  of  tho  western  coast 
of  Africa  always  wears  a  rnuklve 
look.  It  is  almost  a  flat  from  SeaeKBl 
in  16  deg.  north,  to  Gape  Fatniaa  fin 
4  d^.  south,  the  noble  proawwitoty 
of  Sierra  Leone  rising  to  break  thia 
monotony,  Iflce  the  fyrainida  in  Ae 
desert.  The  peninsula  is  iMarir  tii- 
angular,  extending  from  Gape  Sefim 
Lbooe  on  the  west,  in  latitude  8  4^. 
and  90  mm  northand  longitude  U  deg 
40  min.  west  The  river  Buna»  fonaa 
its  eastern  boundary ;  the  ooean  wasbea 
it  from  the  Gape  to  Kods^  river.  T«e 
sides  and  the  centre  on  mountains  and 
valleys,  filled  with  evergreen  IbraC 
It  was  discovered  in  1442  by  the  ftrw 
tuguese,  and  in  1798,  an  EngUsk  trad- 
ing company  purchased  a  Ibw 
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ftoQi  tto  DaHfM ;  the  setHemeot  has 
been  siace  iucretised  by  tr^atf .  The 
mhealthinesB  of  the  peniinula  to  Bu- 
vopeans  has  oAeo  been  brought  before 
the  public;  but  the  knowledge  of  this 
painful  fiict  has  produced  a  banelicial 
^uinge  in  the  ffeneral  residence.  In- 
stead of  crowding  the  settlement  with 
European  troops  and  Aaactionaries, 
the  whc^  number  of  whites,  carrying 
CO  the  various  clerkships,  does  not  ex- 
ceed eighty,  in  a  population  upwards 
<ifdO,0t)O  blacks. 

It  is  an  old  European  custom  to  de- 
ride the  negro  understanding,  and 
undoubtedly  there  are  tribes  which 
exhibit  but  little  intellectual  vigor. 
But  there  are  others  which  shew  m  a 
Temnrkable  degree  the  qualities  of 
etaadiness,  determination,  and  Indus, 
trr.  Among  these  are  the  Eroomen 
Of  Sierre  I^oae.  Their  nation  lies 
about  400  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Krooman*  in  Africa, 
ja  what  the  Gallego  is  in  Spain ;  the 
man  who  travels  for  work  does  the 
liardest  work  with  the  most  indefoti- 
gable  perseverance,and  does  it  all  sim* 
ply  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient finally  to  estabbiih  him  in  his 
own  country.  Paddling  his  shallow 
canoe,  .the  solitary  Krooman  commits 
himself'  to  the  long  voyage  on  his 
stormy  ocean.  The  canoe  is  peculiar- 
1 J  liable  to  upaet.  He  swims  like  a 
porpoise  by  its  side,  rights  it,  bales  out 
tde  water,  paddles  through  the  waves 
fl^Eain ;  and  if  he  can  but  escape  the 
pirates  of  his  own  color,  who  seize  all 
whom  they  can,  passing  along  shore, 
lie  arrives  at  the  colony  where  he  is 
to  bef^  the  hihorsof  Ibrtune^making. 
On  his  arrival,  he  generally  enters  as 
a  sort  of  apprentice  under  a  master  of 
bis  own  tnbe,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  sets  up  for  himself.  He  takes 
apprentices  in  his  turn,  and  receives 
their  wages.  Of  twentv  shillings  a- 
Bionth  earned  by  himself,  he  profinbly 
doea  not  spend  one.  He  is  sparing  in 
his  expenses,  frugal  in  his  diet,  and 
pays  no  tailor's  bills.  At  thea^eof 
iorty,  he  has  generally  come  wuhin 
sight  of  the  grand  object  He  has 
amassed  about  thirty  pounds  sterling ; 
but  he  does  not  carry  the  coin  away 
with  htin.  Its  use  b  nearly  unknown  . 
.  ki  Kroo-land.  He  lays  it  out  in  mar- 
ketable articles,  and  returns  to  dwell 
with  his  people  as  a  gentlemaif . 

Another  remarkable  circumstance 
iMheirdweMing  without  females  while 


they  continne  in  the  state  of  labor, 
ers.  •*  There  are  no  Knxvwomen,** 
says  Mr  Rankin,  **in  Sierra  Leune. 
It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to 
bring  them.  The  Kroos  are  practi- 
cal political  economists  of  the  modem 
school,  and  do  not  wed  until  mature 
a^  and  adequate  income  justify  ma- 
trimony. Kroo-town,  tnerefore,  pre. 
sents  the  unrivalled  instance  of  a  6a- 
chdor  village.  I  have  strolled  through 
the  clusters  of  the  square,  Ipoeelf 
wattled  sheds,  ranged  without  order* 
unfurnished  and  comfortless,  which 
constitute  this  most  strange  suburb 
of  Freetown,  and  thought  of  monas- 
teries. Groups  of  nakt-d  men  were 
seen,  busy  in  low-voiced  gossip  pa- 
laver, or  lyin^  drowsily  on  the  bare 
ground,  courting  sleep,  before  huts 
without  windows,  and  scarcely  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  permit  a  tall  man  to  ex- 
tend his  limbs.  But  no  woman  could 
.be  espied  !  Hut  after  hut  presents  the 
same  dull  scene ;  the  earth,  the  hovel« 
and  the  inhabitant,  alike  motionless^ 
and  of  similar  tint  About  a  thousand 
males  are  congregatad  in  this  commu- 
nity of  bachelors.  The  silence  which 
broods  over  this  quarter  of  the  unmar- 
ried sun^ests  gloomy  reflections." 

The  Kroos  even  venture  to  try  their 
strength  in  logic.  *«  Kas  argued  cle- 
verly  on  the  existence  of  Satan,  tohiek 
he  disbelieved.  His  arguments  tiinsed 
on  want  of  personal  evidence,  the  ba- 
lance of  probabilities,  and  the  oppo- 
sition  of  expericni-e.  Now,  Xaitli  in 
Satan  is  the  keystone  of  African  theo- 
logy.  So  that  Eas's  hardihood  in  de- 
nying it  was  not  so  marvellous  as  his 
daring  to  allow  himself  at  first  to  spe- 
culate on  sujch  mj[steries."  European 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  soape  of 
reading,  is  not  popular  among  the 
Kroo  nation,  and  the  learned  in  books, 
on  their  return,  are  put  into  Coventry. 
But  with  some  the  passion  is  so  strong, 
that  it  has  actually  induced  them  to 
forsake  their  countrymen  and  return 
to  Freetown.  **  I  have  seen  such,  t)u- 
stly  employed  with  slate  and  pencil* 
working  mulliplication  sums  of  gi- 
gantic dimensions  for  sheer  amuse- 
ment." More  than  this,  he  is  a  mu- 
sician, and  plays  a  little  native  lyre, 
with  grass  for  strinni,  and  a  calabash 
for  a  Kounding  board,  not  in  the  umial 
eternal  twang  of  the  African,  but  to 
pretty  melodies.  More  than  this,  he 
is  an  athlete  of  the  first  quality,  and 
the  only  one  of  his  color  who  ever 
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takes  exemte  ft»r  amiaeient  lie  de- 
lighta  ID  wrestling  matches ;  makes  a 
prrliniioary  pantomime  for  the  sport ; 
wrestles  in  a  regular  ringt  and  aAer 
exhibiting  the  mtist  extraordinary  agi- 
Mty  in  bounding  round  this  ring»  and 
displaying  his  fine  pro|K>rtifMa8,  rushes 
on  hl»antagoBttt,aDd  finishes  the  game 
hy  throwing  him  over  his  head.  Yet 
this  rough  treatment  produces  no  ill- 
blood.  If  the  neck  of  the  vanqaislied 
is  D6i  broken,  he  takes  hi!9  defeat  as  a 
matter  of  fortune ;  cherishes  herpes  of 
future  victory  ;  returns  to  the  lists  on 
the  first  opportunity,  and,  as  a  chance 
happens  to  all  men,  sometimes  trans- 
fers the  laurel  to  his  own  black  hrow. 
The  Kroomen  are  philosophers  loo; 
and  Diogenes  himself  might  envy  the 
composaie  with  whkh  tMy  bear  the 
acorn  of  the  idle  Negroes  and  Blaroons, 
whUe  they  are  daily  eatherinf  the 
circMlatins  medium  of  the  colony  into 
their  pouches.  In  another  poiat,  too, 
they  show  a  sense  which  ought  to  be 
an  example  to  many  an  European. 
Sierre  Leone  has  its  polities,  and  as 
intricate  ones  as  the  Cabinet  of  fit. 
Petersbui^.  The  Krooman  alone  sees 
all  the  amirs  of  state  pa»8  without 

giving  himself  a  moment's  trouble  on 
le  suk^t.  Bis  business  is  to  make 
money  and  begone.  He  leaves  the 
idlers  to  make  themselves  busy,  il  they 
will,  in  matters  of  Government  On 
one  point  still  more  trying  he  dis. 
plays  the  most  perfiact  caknness.  As 
tl)eir  determined  bachelorship  is 
known,  the  £roos  are,  of  course,  re- 
markal#ly  unpopular  with  the  ladies. 
The  name  of  Krooman  is  never  pro- 
nounced from  female  lips  but  with  the 
utmost  contempt.— ««  Were  a  sable 
Juliet  to  forget  herself  so  far  as  to 
look  with  equanimity  upon  a  Krao 
Romeo,  she  would  lose  grade  at  once.** 
Happily  for  the  Kroomen,  they  are 
not  ordered  by  their  masters  to  love. 
•^Hard  work,,  wrestlings  and  sleep,  fill 
ip  their  time;  they  are  uagallaat» 
without  doubt ;  bat  they  please  them- 
selves.** On  the  whole,  we  cannot  bat 
regard  them  as  very  sensible  fellows. 
Africa  has  abundant  luxuries,  but 
the  European  appetite  is  disqualified 
hy  the  heat  fram  enjoying  them. 
There  are  other  and  worse  drawbacks. 
The  insects  are  innumeiable:  they 
would  be  enoughv  in  oar  apprehen- 
sion, to  turn  any  banquet  into  the  ban- 
quet of  Tantalus.  The  profusion  of 
viands,,  fruits*  and  winesi.  at  the  Euia^- 
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peaataUeSrand  Iba  asoat 
reception,  are  not  eoougfa  fisr ' 
aess,  where  they  have  such  aoc 
nimeats  as  thM&— «*  The  Tariegaiad 
locust  paioled  purple,  red*  aad  greeB^ 
leaping  into  the  Btrnp  plate^the  I 
Mack  cricket  pluBctng  into  the  i 
^las%  the  fat4)iodied  BiaatiB  pliiBB[ 
into  the  hot-spiced  pepper  ^at."  A» 
to  temperatura.  "every  ccnlrivaaoeio 
create  a  oool  ai^nsatioD  £ula.  Im  mm 
the  xefreahing  cfrange  aad  liaoe  Bomtt 
float  in  the  finger  glass;  in  wn  tlia 
wat^r  In  i»  porous  redwaie  Jar  cvapo^ 
ra:es,  and  sprinkles  the  glomdmw  aar* 
&ccwithdew;  in  Tain  tMckrelb  Ma- 
deira, and  SauseriMS  have  beaa  lor 
hours  exposed  to  the  sea  hreeae^  liie 
bottles  cacaaed  in  wat  cottaa, 
staading  in  a  aooler.  Heat  i 
uiumpiaat,  ftmted^  hy  Uie 
cbthiag  eeittoioaioualy  vora  at  smoIi 
times.'' 

The  Govemoraet  oat  an  a  tear  cf 
hispeetieo,  and  Mr.  Bttdtin  waa  in- 
vited to  accompany  hiaa.  Tkej  «m» 
barked  in  one  oc  the  vsiibsIb  afyotased 
for  hunting  the  slave  ships  vaUo  the 
creeks,  a  £isee,  mounting  two  cairn* 
nades  and  a  long  eighteen  gan.  The 
view^as  the  vessel  moved  out  fipaaithe 
shoie  andev  the  Influeace  of  a  wmimwkf 
perceptible  hreese,  had  all  the  f 
of  tropical  scenery.  The  caast 
succassioQ  of  amphitheatres  «C  i 
tains  sheeted  with  feieaL  Thaai 
instinct  witb life;  fieeta of  the  purple 
and  golden  aautilas  floated  hy;  and 
tro6|»  of  the  flying  fish  darted  mroaA 
theair,  like  teeeps  of  swaMowa,  tiil 
they  dropped  inta  the  side  of  a  arave^ 
or,  with  tae  fin  refreshed  hy  aseraly 
touching  the  crest  of  the  sacfe,swept 
onwards  agaUi  in  a  new  coiuae.  The- 
powef  oiiSe  sun  was ejwcssive>  Ob» 
of  the  officers  who  teew  a  hoak  inlo> 
the.  water,  and  thus  exposed  hia  hand 
for  half  an  hour,,  had  H  bUslOTed  and 
swollen.  The  night  wi 
deck,  under  aa  awning., 
ficenee  of  the  troptcai  eight  la  popa- 
verbial.  The  darknesaei  the  heaven 
scams  solid.  The  stars  iaibedded  m 
it  have  the  histre  af  gesMb  they  Imm 
by  refleetieo  in  the  sBAaoth  waicii» 
these  waters  themselves  eficn  hwroiag 
with  the  blue  phosphoric  light  of  the 
medussB.  As  the  vessel  slowly  leatsd 
on,  the  mountains  showed  their  sae^ 
cessivh  fires.  This  is  the  nsede  ef 
clearing  the  wilderness  for  cultivatioii. 
Thefbcestisaetoa '' 
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Miz88»  fUe  wliole  ftarAil  populatioii  of 
both  are  pot  to  the  instant  root,  or 
consumed,  the  leopards  and  snakes  are 
exiled,  and  man  settles  in  their  room. 

York,  the  present  boundary  of  the 
Tc^age,  was  reached,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  receive  the  high  func- 
tkrnarj.  A  company  of  negro  militia 
came  down  to  the  beach,  sufferinji^ 
under  the  accumulated  evils  of  disci- 
pline, dust,  and  heat.  The  negroes 
abihor  our  brotfd  cloths,  our  caps, 
behtf,  and  all  Ihe  parapharnaliaof  resu. 
lar  soldiership.  But,  whetlier  in  India, 
Africa,  or  the  West  Indies,  we  button 
up,  tie  down,  brace  and  belt  men,  to 
whom  nakedness  is  second  nature,  and 
this  too  in  climates  where  th«  human 
akin  seems  almmt  too  much  to  (tarry. 
But  this  is  all  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Horse  Guards;  and  the  etiquette 
of  thi)  temperate  zone  establishes  the 
ab  ^  urdity  at  the  line.  But  the  happier 
TRce  beyond  the  law  of  the  Horse 
Chmrds  were  in  all  their  original  de- 
lighf.  MiilioQs  of  hnge  crimson  ants 
were  gathering  on  the  sand,  appa- 
Tently  to  join  in  the  review,  wild 
parrots  were  screaming.  Shoals  of 
fish  were  leaping  out  of  the  waters,  as 
if  for  Joy.  The  naked  popuhition  of 
York  were  full  of  gratulation  at  the 
coming  of  **  de  Gobbernan  man.^  All 
was  glee^  but  the  unlucky  company  of 
negro  warriors,  **  who  stood  stiff  and 
creel  in  their  uniform,  wearing  the 
look  of  a  devoted  band,  standing  in 
the  fumnccfltime  of  the  sun." 

Bui  the  subject  assumes  a  more  im- 
portant aspect  when  the  colony  to 
regarded  as  an  outlet  for  that  vast 
swelling  of  populatkm  whksh  is  yearly 
propelled  from  Britain  to  the  ends 
fji  tne  earth.  The  general  objection 
is,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  soil.  But 
this,  Mr.  Rankin  observes,  '^has 
been  idly  maaoitled  by  the  love  of  the 
terrific  and  the  report  has  been  main- 
taineii  by  policy  on  the  one  hand  and 
^noranceon  the  other."  There  can 
TO  no  doubt,  that  a  good  deal  of  mys- 
tification  on  this  head  has  been  long 
«ii9iained<  There  can  be '  as  little 
doabt,  that  the  insalubrity  of  any  land 
is  to  be  but  imperfectly  calculated 
fipom  the  deaths  or  European  captains 
of  ships,  military  officers,  and  hiich 
aalaried  dvitians.  Those  classes  in- 
wariably  live  under  the  tropte  as  they 
w^oiald  live  in  the  London  Tavern ; 
practise  do  restraint  in  eating,  driak- 
Mi9»  or  any  iaddtemoe  cf  hone;  we 


destituteof  all  exercise;  and  thus,  fbaist- 
ing  and  fattening,  suddenly  drop  into 
the  grave,  to  the  surprise  of  nobody 
who  sees  their  hatMts  on  the  spot,  and 
to  the  terror  of  all  who  hear  nothing 
but  that  thoy  have  been  killed  by  Sierra 
Leonu.  Temperance,  regimen,  atten- 
tion to  the  changes  of  climate,  and 
moderate  but  regular  exertion,  W(Hild 
disarin  the  evil,  and  the  triumph  would 
be  repaid  by  the  poesesftion  of  the  rich- 
est territory  perhaps  on  the  nurface  of 
the  i^lobe.  The  $pmtaneau$  produce  of 
the  ground,  the  very  weeds  of  this  re- 
g[ion,  are  among  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles of  cultivation  and  commerce  in 
all  other 'parts  of  the  earth ;  palm-oiU 
vanilla,  coffee,  indigo,  gums  of  va- 
rious kinds,  Indiap  rubber,  Jesuits* 
bark,  jalap,  and  a  whole  host  of  drugs 
and  dye  woods,  covering  the  ground 
in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature. 
Sugar,  cinnamon,  spices,  and  tobacco^ 
are  easily  the  result  of  culture.  And 
in  this  land,  where  large  farms  may 
be  piuxshased  for  scarcely  more  than 
the  expence  of  registering,  the  wages 
of  tho  laborer  are  eightpence  or  ten- 
pence  or  day.  **I  could  not  help,^ 
says  this  animated  and  intelligent 
writer,  **  indulging  in  the  vision  of  a 
white  settlement  at  York.  The  mind's 
eye  beheld  the  comfortable  home  of  an 
industrious  farmer  speedily  raised  by 
the  willing  exertions  of  black  labor- 
ers; sheltered  by  the  orange  and  lime 
trees  of  this  evergreen  land  ;  the  farm- 
yard  well  stocked  with  the  diminutive 
poultry  and  the  stately  Muscovyduck ; 
the  small  Foulah  cattle,  exactly  similar 
to  the  best  Aldemey  breed  ;  and  those 
glossv  piebald  sheep  which  seem  tb 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  antelope, 
as  well  in  flavor  as  in  form ;  with  the 
granary  filled  with  maize,  millet,  and 
oom.  Beyond,  the  homestead  fields 
of  sugar-cane  and  indigo,  and  planta- 
tk>ns  of  cotton ;  while  the  hill-sides 
bristled  with  the  stiff  but  generous  cof- 
fee tree."  Even  the  present  limiu  of 
the  settlement  by  no  means  include  its 
capabilities.  Large  tracts  of  neigh- 
boring territory  have  been  offered  to 
the  English  Government  for  purchase 
which,  though  refused  for  the  time, 
would  be  available  for  any  increase  of 
populatkHi. 

But  the  extension  of  a  British  colony 
in  this  quarter  <j€  the  world  would 
have  more  important  results  than  com- 
mercial opulence.  Slavery  seems  ta 
teve  been  the  original    lapulie  of 
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ibfrica.  It  httv  oerteinlj  eiisted  there 
beyond  a!l  record ;  an^  while  it  hM 
been  extinguished  in  almost  every 
other  landi  even  in  the  nK)etbarbart«n« 
it  has  eootinued  in  its  ancient  viftor 
in  the  inost  populous  ond  poweAol 
realms  of  tLli  roigbty  continent" 
**  A  servant  ofservanta''  have  the  sens 
of  Ham  indeed  been  to  all  his  breth- 
ren. MultitufPes  are  sti41  poured 
Ifom  the  interior  into  the  slave  mar- 
kets oi  India,  Kgypt*  and  Asia  Minor, 
The  trade  to  the  Western  World  was^ 
merely  a  new  drain  to  this  vast  popu- 
lation of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  But  it  is  this  Ckriuian 
slave  trade  that  exhibits  the  traffic 
in  human  flesh  in  its  horrors.  The 
Oriental  trade  is  comparatively  mild. 
The  Mahometan  and  the  Pagan  are 
our  masters  in  mercy. 

Of  the  deep  necessity  for  wme  ex- 
pedient, on  the  largest  and  most  vigo^ 
roua  scale,  to  subdue  the  Christian 
slave  trade  (well  max  Europe  blush 
at  the  namer)  this  volume,  and  it  is 
equally  clever  and  candid,  Airnishes 
the  most  stringent  proofs.  Bngland, 
lo  her  infinite  honor,  aad  perhaps 
not  less  to  her  providentli4  security, 
has  long  abandoned  this  atrocious 
crime.  But  the  trade  is  carried  on 
hy  France,  Pbrtvgal,  and  Slpain,  only 
with  the  more  eager  avarice, and  even 
with  mote  remorseless  cruelty.  Trea- 
tle-i  have  been  made  by  England 
with  these  nations,  and  large  sams  of 
money  given  by  her  actually  to  buy 
off  the  trade.  By  the  treaty  with  tlie 
Bmzils  it  has  been  made  piracy  since 
1806,  and  with  the  Dutch  since  18:29. 
But  the  only  result  seems  to  be,  that 
their  slavere  take  another  flag,  and 
.  traflto  as  before.  It  is  fu)inputed  that 
not  less  than  from  80,009  to  ItfMMN) 
•laves  a-year  cross  the  Attantie  to 
the  possessions  of  those  powers  {  The 
treaties  with  Spain  and  Portagal  are 
ao  habitually  eluded, that  thev  increase 
the  miseries  of  the  wretched  captives. 
Of  this  his  first  step  in  Sierra  Leone 
furnished  the  writer  with  a  safficieat 
lOxample.  On  the  morning  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  indulging  m  a  view 
of  the  fine  estuary  on  which  the  eolony 
lies,  and  looking  for  the  vesae)  whicn 
had  brought  nim  from  England. 
Close  in  shore  lay  a  large  schoo. 
oer,  so  remarkable  from  the  low 
Hharp  cut  of  her  hull,  and,  theexoea- 


low  ameng  bip&  Her 
crowded  with  naked  biacka,  whosa 
wholly  heads  studded  the  raiL  She 
was  a  slaver  with  a  large  cargo.  la 
the  autumn  of  1838  this  achoeoei^ 
apparently  a  Braziltan,  aod  aamsd 
the  ^  Donna  Maria  da  GioiM,"  had  M 
Loan^on  the  slave  ca>st»  witlpi 


merchandise,  to  keep  «p  aMoaraaees. 
But  she  was  ao  saoner  o«t  (M  port  thtt 
she  received  on  hoarda  caif^  of  *' 
negroes,  and  est  sail  fat  Rio  ittm 
Off  the  raooth  of  the  Brazilian  haiv 
bor  she  was  aaptured  by  a  Bfitiah 
el,  as  a  alaver.    This  oa 


aire  rake  of  her  masts,  that  she  seen,  paaaage."  A  femarkabW  drmwHtaaea 
edt  amaiagthe  atharaiait.aaaswali.  M  thM  oecaaiaa  iPa%  tlmt  tka  ^alavaa 


brought  before  the  Comt  of  Mixed 
CommiasioD  in  Brazil,  hiseuy  u> 
conceive  wiih  what  dificultaea  a  Comet 
so  ohnoxioua  to  the  witive  aiparioa 
muHt  be  met  at  every  atqp.  The  i 
pleteaess  of  her  Braaitian  t 
not  being  sufficiently  provtsd,  it  be^ 
came  necessary  to  aeod  her  hack  ftr 
adjudication  to  Sierra  Leone.  Thaa 
this  *«  duajgeon  ship*^  had  to  merom 
the  Atlanfie  with  her  auserahle  catrpk 
for  a  twf*  months'  voyage  I  On  Mr 
arrival,  in  Februarv,  mi,  the  4BB 1 
been  redaced,  by  death  and  i 
to  886^— a  fourth  of  the  whole  per 
mg  in  wretrhedness  anspeakahie ;  Isr 
the  contiananoe  ot  co  toanj  asoothe' 
confinement  in  so  cramped  a  pasitiaB 
had  produced  all  kindh^of  hideoasdia' 
eases,  dropsy,eruptien8radaoeasearaBA 
dysentery.  Ophtha4mta«  too,  area  ho- 
coming  generaL  Bat  mitil  foramlhr 
atljudicated  hr  the  Court,  th^  ooaUl 
not  even  be  knded.  They  thas  re* 
mained  in  harbor  two  rauntha  psora. 
But  this  waa  not  all.    The  alaver  waa 

S roved  to  have  been  sailing  nof  midBr 
irazilian  colorB.  but  Portagueae. 
The  Portuguese  are  prohihiled,  br 
treaty,  from  trading  ooly  to  the  now 
of  a  eertaifv  line.  The  aiaver  faatf 
been  captured  a  tew  degrees  to  tha 
smah  t  The  Ckiurt  was  corapelM  W 
pronouaoe  the  capture  illegal.  She 
was  aufifered  to  return  to  the  Braxilsir 
not  merely  safo,  but  with  a  paaspoit 
guaronleaiag  her  fsam  all  British 
ahipa.^  '•'I  mw/*  saya^  Air.  laiikii^ 
forcibly,  **-the  evil  ship  vngh  aocherr 
and  leave  Sierm  Leaoe,  with  her  en- 
sign floating  aa  if  ia  eoalampt  and 
triumph.  Thus  a  third  time  ^ 
dying  wretchea  carried  aoraai 
laotic,  after  mwen  months^ 
noent :  lew  probably  lived  through  the 
;o.''AiemlEabW  * 
^tlmt 
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_  itkraek>iidoli6eraallWiiiDiMit 
«f  tbe  achoooer'fl  atartiag^wbetlMr 
this  roM  fixMa  the  mooocooy  of  miaery 
•B  iKMurd,  tbe  prospeot  of  a  Brazilian 
aiarket*  oi*  even  of  a  grave  in  tiie 
maera. 

Tlw  prooaea  of  UlnemtioD  has  some 
imarestt  as  an  imperfect  attempt  to 
•how  natioiml  mercjr,  where  every  in- 
dtridaal  subtlet]^,  viiUuiy,  and  vice  is 
leagwed  against  its  whole  action.  The 
tfisMplaees  of caiHure  are  off  the  mouth 
«f  some  river  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  or 
«f  Biafra«  the  Cakbar*  Bonny,  ftc. 
▲  search  is  made.  If  the  equipments 
mod  cargo  permit  detention,  an  officer 
smd  prize  crew  are  put  on  board,  who 
laJte  her  to  Sierm  Leone  lor  a^jiidica- 
-^on.  A  scene  in  one  of  those  vessels 
is  described.  H  is  horrible.  ••  I  had 
ra  opportunity," says  Mr.  Rankin,  ''of 
observrtt|f  the  process  of  liberation  as 
sm  eyewitness.  One  fine  day  in  May, 
the  signal  gun  told  of  the  approach  of 
a  vessel.  A  sharp4>uiU  schooner,  with 
Qiowd^  oanvass,  darted  up  the  estu- 
ary like  tigktping;  her  nature  was 
okiviotts;  sto  was  a  priae.  A  painful 
iaterest  prompted  me  to  visit,  as  speed. 
ily  as  possible,  this  prison-abtp.  The 
'!noimanee  crew  of  the  official  boat 
swiftly  sbd  us  alongside.  The  craft 
flowed  Spanish  colors,  and  was  named 
*La  Psntica.'  We  easily  leaped  on 
board,  as  she  lay  low  in  the  water; 
the  first  hasty  glance  around  caused  a 
sudden  sickoefisand  faintnesB,  followed 
bjr  an  indignation  more  inteoso  than 
4wcreet  Bsfr»re  us,  lying  in  a  heap, 
huddled  together  at  the  foot  of  the 
foremast,  on  tha  bare  and  filthy  deck, 
lay  several  human  beings  in  the  last 
ttage  of  emaciation,  dying.  The  ship, 
fore  and  aft,  was  thronged  with  men, 
women,andchlldren,alleatirely  naked, 
•ad  disgustiikg  with  various  disease. 
I  stcppea  to  tne  hatchway ;  it  was  se* 
cured  by  iron  bars  and  cruss  bars,  and 
prsssed  against  them  were  the  heads  of 
the  slaves  below.  It  anpeared  that  the 
crowd  on  deck  formed  xme  third  only 
of  the  cargo,  two-thirds  being  stowed 
in  a  sitting  posture  below,  between 
docks:  the  men  forward,  the  women 
•It.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-foar 
irere  at  this  moment  in  the  little 
•aehoooer  I  When  captured,  915  had 
been  found  on  board ;  forty  had  died 
daring  the  voyaKe  from  the  old  Cala- 
bar, uid  one  had  dmwned  himself." 

This  was  the  first  view ;  and  wretch- 
«d  as  it  was,  it  showed  but  half  the 


siriL  The  nssEt  day^  visit  was  even 
more  startling.  **Thia  rsiny  season 
had  commenc^,  and  during  the  night 
rain  had  poured  heayil  v  down ;  nemy 
a  hundred  slaves  had  been  exposed  to 
the  weather  on  deck,  and  among  them  . 
the  hea nof  djring  skeletons  at  the  fosa- 
mast  The  capuves  were  now  eoani- 
ed,  and  ihetr  numbers,  ase,  and  ssc, 
written  down  for  the  iaformation  of 
the  Court  of  Mixed  Cooanission.  As 
the  hold  had  been  divided  for  the 
sepamtkm  ct  the  ,moa  and  womea, 
those  on  deck  were  first  counted; 
they  were  then  driven  forward,  crowd- 
ed as  much  as  possible^  and  thewa^ 
men  below  were  drawn  up  throi:^ 
the  small  hatohway  firom  their  hot, 
dark  confinement.  A  black  boatswaia 
seised  them  om^  by  one,  draggiiq^ 
them  before  us  for  a  moment,  when 
they  were  noted  down,  and  were  in- 
stantly swung  again  by  the  arm  into 
their  loalh8<Hne  cell,  where  another 
negro  boatswaia  sat,  with  a  whip  or 
stick,  and  forced  them  lo  resume  the 
bent  and  painful  attitipde  necfiasry 
for  the  stowage  of  so  large  a  number. 
The  unfortunate  womea  and  girls,  kk 
(CenemI,  submitted  with  quiet  resigiuu 
tioB.  A  month  had  made  ihetr  con- 
dition familiar  to  them*  One  or  tiso 
were  lew  philosophical,  or  sulfefcd 
more  acutely  than  the  rest*  Their 
shrieks  arose  fointly  from  their  hidden 
prison,  as  violent  compulsion  aloae 
squeezed  them  into  their  nook  against 
the  curve  of  the  ship's  side.  I  at- 
tempted to  descend,  m  order  to  see 
the  accommodation.  The  height  be- 
tween the  flo*ir  and  celling  was  about 
twenty-two  inches !  The  agony  of  the 
position  of  the  crouching  slaves  may 
be  imagined,  especially  that  of  the, 
men,  whose  heads  and  necfce  were  bent 
down  by  the  boarding  above  them. 
Once  so  fixed,  relief  by  motion  or 
change  of  posture  is  unattainable.  The 
body  frequently  stiibns  into  a  nerma- 
nent  curve,  m  the  streets  or  Free- 
town I  have  seen  liberated  slaves  in 
every  coaceivaide  state  of  distortion. 
One,  I  remember,  who  trailed  aleas 
his  body,  with  his  baok  to  the  groaaiu 
by  means  of  his  tamds  and  ankles. 
Many  can  never  resume  the  upright 
posture." 

In  this  description  are  obvioudy 
omitted  all  the  sources  of  sickness,  dis- 
ffust,  and  misery,  which  wm9t  arise 
from  the  mere  flEctof  so  many  human 
beipgs  -thus  crushed  togethert  if  it 
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were  eren  but  finrs  dmjtimiek  len  Ibr 
weeks  and  raonthfl,  iiMependently  of 
all  Che  paia  of  the  stooping  posture. 
That  position  was  ooeof  the  tortures 
of  the  old  French  dungeons,  and  bor- 
rowed in  oor  own^  where  a  man  could 
nMaer  stand,  sit  straight,  nor  lie 
down— a  torture  which  soon  became 
so  intolerable  that  it  either  forced  the 
sufierer  to  declare  himself  guilty  of 
any  thing  that  was  deeifed«  or  drove 
him  mad.  Our  only  wonder  is,  that 
even  the  apathy  of  the  negro  endured 
it,  without  throwing  the  whole  cargo 
kito  frensY.  **La  Ptrntiea,*'  fortu- 
nately for  tbe  unhappy  slaves,  was  con- 
denmed,  and  the  negroes  were  brought 
.  on  shore.  The  writer,  who  took  an 
honoiable  interest  in  their  fhte,  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  King's  yard, 
where  Uiey  were  first  received.  The 
young  children  first  recovered  from 
their  sufierinf^  and  their  eUutic  npiriis 
seemed  little  injured.  The  men  next 
rallied,  but  several  died  in  the  shed 
devoted  to  the  siokl  v.  Of  the  women, 
nanny  were  deraatcbrd  to  the  hospital, 
victims  to  ra^ng  fever.  Others  had 
become  insane.  He  was  inlbrmed, 
that  insanity  was  the  frequent  state  of 
the  (male  captives,  and  that  it  came 
chiefly  on  those  who  at  fiml  exhibit 
most  inlellecttial  development,  and 
greatest  liveliness  of  disposition.  The 
women  sustain  their  bodily  itiiffisrings 
with  more  silent  fortittide  than  the 
men*  and  seldom  destroy  themselves ; 
but  they  brood  more  over  their  mis- 
fortunes, until  the  sense  of  them  is  lost 
in  madness. 

But  tbe  British  provision  to  dimi- 
nish these  horrors  remains  inefiectuaL 
Of  the  slavers,  the  chief  part  escape. 
Our  squadron  ofi"  the  coast  have  been 
more  sue(*essfQl  of  late ;  and  the  rigid 
resolye  of  England  to  make  her  oom- 
pacts  with  foreigners  practicaMy  bind- 
ings will  render  it  more  eftietive  still. 
But  a  diifeient  descnption  of  vessele 
should  be  employed.  Our  ships  are 
still  too  slow,  too  heayy,  and  too  few. 
The  low,  sbavpt  rakish  schooner  of 
the  pimtes  can  often  walk  round  the 
dignified  square  ships  of  the  service, 
and  in  light  winds  invariably  distance 
tbem.  The  Pantica  was  captured  by 
chance.  The  Fair  Rosamond,  the 
oaplor,  had  entered  the  Otlabar  river. 


and  dropped  andior  Is  a  Airic,  feogr 
night.  When  day  broke,  tbe  stave 
ship  was  discovered  close  by.  They 
had  unconscioudy  lain  as  neiglihon 
side  by  side.  The  ••Pantica"  had 
just  been  loaded  with  slaves,  and  was 
ready  to  weigh  anchor  at  sonriBe  for 
America.  A  rocket  was  fired  over 
her,  and  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
strike  her  colors.  The  chief  acniffs 
in  those  abomimrtkNM  are  the  Twmdk, 
the  PDrtuguese,  and  the  Spamards. 
The  ffovernments  of  those  three  coun- 
tries have  been  importuned  in  every 
shape  of  importunity  to  act  with  opes- 
ness,  and  extinguish  the  detestable  and 
dreadful  trader  whnh  they  have  no 
often  and  so  openly  bound  diemeehrea 
to  destroy.  Looking  to  the  distracted 
condition  of  those  threecountriesaf  this 
moment,  when  every  other  is  at  peaces 
can  it  be  called  si^^orstitiooB  to  com- 
bine  their  sufierings  with  this  hideoos 
and  national  crime!  Must  not  the 
outcries  of  a  hundred  thousand  boraan 
beings  yearly  tcnm  from  their  home, 
and  tortured  iiir  the  cainsof  this  atro- 
cious trade,  be  heard  in  higher  coon- 
oils  than  those  of  man!  Is  it  lo  be 
forgotten,  in  proof  of  this 
punishment,  that  these  three 
have  been  stripped  of  the  colooi , 
sesskms  for  whose  egress  tiae  the 
slave  trade  had  been  sustamedl^-Per- 
tugal  wholly  stripped  of  the  boundless 
empire  of  the  Brazils— Spain  wlM^y 
stripped  of  tbe  boundless  empire  of 
Mexico  and  the  southern  provinces 
France  wholly  stripped  of  the  noblest 
island  of  the  Western  worid,  the  chief 
of  all  her  colonies;  while,  ss  if  to 
make  the  moral  clear,  En^and,  the 
champion  of  truth  and  reUgkm  m  the 
cause  of  the  unhappy  slave,  has  not 
mer^y  l>een  sustsined  In  possesoioti 
of  all  the  colonial  power  of  older 
times,  but  has  extended  her  empire 
throtigh  seas  and  regions  akBdoat  un- 
known to  the  last  age— an  empire  em- 
bracing the  largest  dominion  ever 
placed  under  a  single  sceptre. 

We  recommend  this  work  to  aU 
who  can  enjoy  an  eloqueot  and  iasl» 
fill  narrative.  We  have  feond  acme 
difficulty  in  bieaking  off  from  its  pa> 
rusal.  It  is  a  new  and  a  brillisat 
view  of  the  glories  of  nature  is  the 
long-Kh^ed  wortd  of  Alriea. 
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BT  DELTA. 

8BBIES  SEOOIID. 

Fbom  the  hoar  remoteness  of  Unie»  in  whieh  Davi4  Uonentod  Ibr  Saul  and 
JonatJuuh— Ossian  poured  forth  his  sonp  ^^Selma—aod  Hippocrates  scorned 
tho  profiered  honors  of  Artaxerses— slide  we  now,  in  fancy,  down  the  dim 
aveoiues  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  glaaoei  for  a  few  oioBients,  onthe  Sea- 
Kin^  and  their  Scalds. 

In  an  old  Icelandic  Chronicle,  called  Eaytlinga  Soga,  preserved  in  Bar- 
tholin's curious  and  excellent  treatise,  *<  CaussB  de  contemptu  a  Danis  Mortis^ 
eio,  1689,  p.  54),  will  be  found  in  the  foUowinff  fri^poient,  which,  unlike  the 
rbarous  and  bloody  Odos  and  incantations  of  the  extreme  north,  breathes  a 
chivalry  worthy  of  France,  Spain,  or  ••  Ol  Je  Eoglonde." 

Harald.  eurnamed  the  Valiapt,  was  a  Norwegian  Prince,  who  greatly  dis» 
tinguishea  himself  by  his  bold  adventures.  In  pursuit  of  glory  and  riches,  ^oyi 
piracy,  he  had  not  only  scouted  all  the  northern  seas,  but  had  penetrated  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  made  de^^ents  on  the  African  and  Sicilian  coasts.  He 
was  at  length  captured,  and  detained  for  some  time  at  Constantinople.  The 
obdurate  lair  one,  whoin  the  glory  of  so  many  exploits  could  not  soften,  Is 
said  to  have  been  Elissif,  the  daughter  of  Jarislaus,  King  of  Russia.  The 
Chevalier  Mallet  gives  a  French  tianslation  in  his  •«  VEdday    (4to,  t766.) 


T8B  CMfFLAniT  07 
L 

The  pride  and  splendor  of  the  sea» 

My  snips  have  circled  Sicily,— 

My  stout   brown  vessels  taught  to 

brave 
'The  howiiog  wind  and  tnaiaiplinf 

waver— 
My  banded  warriersote  the  flood 
Lookedeager  for  the  feast  of  blood; 

00  fiu*  oi»r  streieb,  so  long  our  way, 

1  thought  our  sails  would  neverstay  \^ 
And  yet,  to  recompense  my  pains,^- 
A  Russian  maiden  me  dialuDat 

n. 
While  yet  a  yovth— >half  man  half 

hoy-- 
Say,  saw  ye  then  my  face  with  j(^, 
¥e  men  of  Bioothiem^i-thoufh  your 

lowers 
Held  troops  so  far  outnumbering  ours  1 
Dread  was  the  oonfliot ;  fierce  and  Ihr 
Ban  through  your  streets  the  din  of 

war; 
Until  with  shrieks,  beneath  my  sword. 
Ye  saw  your  young  king's  life-blood 


Aad  yet,  to  recompensa  vm  pains,— > 
A  Russian  maiden  trie  disdains  \ 

rru 
Once— aizleen  souls  alone  were  we, 
On  shipboard,  'mid  a  shoreless  sea,— 
When  rose  a  tempest  fierce  and  feu. 
And  Ocean,  with  resistless  swell, 
Bushki  wild  across  our  loaded  deek. 
As  if  triumphant  o'er  our  wreck ; 
But  strenuous  hearts  and  hands  were 

there; 
Hope  smiled,  and  overcame 


HISALD  THB  VAUAMX* 

And  yet,  to  recompense  my  painsbr^ 
A  Russian  maidep  me  disdains! 

ly. 
Eight  manly  feats  I  know  aright— 
I  fear  no  fbeman  in  the  ficht ; 
I  curb  wkh  skill  the  fiery  terse ; 
Swimming,  I  alem  the  torrent's  focoe ; 
As  ifself-poised  in  air,  I  wheei 
Along  the  k»,  on  skalee  of  steel; 
I  dart  the  whirlnig  tonce.;  with  oar 
I  urge  the  beat  from  Aore  to  shore: 
And  yet,  to  recompenBe  my  pains^— 
A  Biiiijimi  maiden  me  disdains ! 

ly. 
What  maid,  what  rasttran  can  deny. 
When  posted,  in  the  dawning^  by 
The  city  (^  the  South,  we  gave 
Our  banners  on  the  hveeze  to  waye»^ 
That  forward  were  my  feet  lo  msh 
Amid  the  battle's  bloodiest  crashy— > 
That  Havald'a  fiwonl  \A  none  to  say. 
Who  fell  heoeathitssweep  that  day  !*- 
And  yet,  to  recompense  my  pains^— 
A  Russian  maklen  me  disdains  t 

yi. 
On  Horway 's  upland  wastes  of  snow, 
Where  rastkss  bend  with  skill  the  bow. 
My  peaoefiil  days 'began,  afer 
From  wartike  thoughts,  from  Ocean's 

jar: 
Now,  ^id  therocks  my  vessds  glides 
The  peasanfb    dread,  in    baanei^d 

pride, — 
Ships  which  have  made  wild  sh<»es 

their  own, 
Where  man's  abode  watnever  known: 
And  yet,  to  recompense  my  painsr- 
A  Russian  maiden  me  disdains ! 


MS 


Eekuutf  AnHfObi. 


Cifcy, 


If  80  8ing6  the  half-pdgan  NonamuQ  crf'the  aorrowi  with  which  the  soorn  of 
an  earthly  fair  one  darkened  his  triumphs,  let  us  listen  to  the  love-notea  wliiok 
the  enthusiastic  tenopsrament  of  the  Oriental  Mahometan  could  sapposs 
breathed  from  heaven  over  his  dying  hour,  in  commiseratioQ  of  his  sufibr- 
lugs  and  fidelity  in  th«  cause  of ''the  true  faith." 

In  that  most  picturesque  of  all  chronicles  of  human  actloiH  Profcssot  Ock- 
ley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  we  are  told  that  words  to  the  followiDg  eftet 
were  repeated  hy  a  warlike  chief,  named  FKrimab,  before  rm^ii^  into  a 
battle,  where  he  was  slain  after  performing  prodigies  of  valor. 

^     '    THE  DBATHoSOHO  CP  I'KBIIIAIL 


Methinks  from  iSradise  I  see 
A  black<teyed  qnaiden  beckon  me ! 
And  such  a  form,  and  such  a  fhce, 

That,  oh  could  mortal  gaze  behoId« — 
So  soul-subduing  in  their  iinrace, — 

'Twould  fire  the  soft,  ^would  melt 
the  bold. 
Till  each,  his  heart-deep  flame  to  prove, 

Would  peak*  wouUi  pme,  would  die  Come  quickly,  £[»  i  love  thee  well  !* 
for  love ! 


n. 
She  waves  her  snowy  arm,  half  seen. 
Through  floatins  fcAm  of  silfceD  green ; 
And  In  her  left  nand  I  descry 

A  cup  of  gems  with  rare  device ; 
She  bends  on  me  a  loving  ey^ 
She  beckons  on  to  Fuadise, 
And  calls,  •'Ocome  in  Heaven  to 
dweU, 


In  his  notes  to  the  Giaour,  that  most  impassioned  crf'all  modern  poems*  Lotd 
Byron,  mentions  a  war-aong  of  the  Greeks  almost  exactly  of  the  same  Import, 
m  has  himself  given  it  ps^rtly  an  immortality  in  the  lines  ending, 
^  They  come,  their  kerchieft  green  they  wave. 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  orave." 

From  the  brokenheaitedness  of  Harald,  and  the  dying  ecstasies  of  rKrimak 
let  us  now  revert  to  affection  in  a  diflforent,  but  scarcely  less  lender  ohasia, 
that  of  parental  love.  It  is  related  of  a  Hungarian  Jew,  we  think  by  old 
erudite  Burton,  Ibat,  feeling  the  approaches  c?  death,  he  summoned  from 
Bristol  to  his  bedside  at  Gloucester  the  only  child  of  his  old  ace,  aad  ad^ 
ed  her  in  a  strain,  to  which  the  foUowii^  may  be  suppesod  to  bear 
lemole  analogy. 

BBS  mDUm's  OBJLiaDw 


Depart!  Hlusioos  of  this  worlds 
Vile  dreams  of  traffic-— from  my 

sleep- 
In  visioned  trance  I  see  onfhried, 
Outspread  in  silence  deep, 
A  melancholy  flat- 
Where  spectral  forms  are  flitting  o*er 
From    Earth  to  Jordan's  heavenly 

shore ; 
Enow  1  not  thee,  sepulchral,  hoar. 
Dreary  Jehosophat? 
Thqii  valley  or  dry  bones,  where  keep 
Our  fhthers*  fethers  their  last  sleep  1 

n. 
life's  ebbing aaads  are  alnrKnt  run ; 
Child,  draw  that  saffron  curtain  by, 
ThidX  I  may  soe  yon  setting  sun 
Once  more  before  1  die. 
Soon  shall  his  radiance  gild 
Thy  temple,  earth's  most  glorioos 

gemf 
Oh  dismnt,  dear  Jerusalem ! 
Bear  tbou,  bright  orb,  my  love  to  them. 
With  roe,  in  youth,  who  tilled 
Our  Syrian  fields;  and  tell  them,  I, 
Far  from  them,  lay  me  down  to  die. 


T^ll  them  I  grieve  not  foray  < 
Grieve !  —  Obrs  hath  been  a  raod  of 

steel; 
Steadfest  and  stem— yea,  filed  in  feith 
Though  doomed  Power's  scouige  ta 

feel. 
Tell  them  alone  I  grieve 
That  I  am  called  to  peaces  before 
Joy's  banners  float  our  country  o*er ; 
That,  friendless,  on  a  foreign  ahoce. 
My  only  bom  1  leave : 
On !  be  her  young  life^  voyage  calnw 
With  wavesof  oil,  and  Windsor bafan! 

ly. 
Sarah !.  lone  seraph  i  where  wilt  thoa» 
When  I  have  len  thee,  reAige  find  ? 
Ne'er  felt  I— ne'er  so  much  as  now— 
The  soorn  that  haunts  our  kind  ! 
For  thou  haU  known  not  grief: 
Gems,   gold«  I've  garnered  for  4y 

dower, 
I've  nursed  thee  as  a  nriceieaB  flower 
Within  this  almost  Hebrew  bower ; 
The  iUumtnated  leaf 
Of  my  life's  volume ;  day  and 
My  siiettt;  secret,  sole  itelighSL 


i8iio 
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But  DOW  I  leav«  thee,  purest  childt 

FMiakeo  in  a  fi>reigo  land, 

For  08  where  but  to  be  reviled 

Is  pointed  Mockery's  hand. 

Ml  wert  thou  but  at  home, 

Where,   kneeUng  at  our  fouotaiu's 

"   briok, 
Beaeath  green  pahas^the  oainelsdrkik, 
Then  sh<Nild  it  solaoe  me  to  think 
Thy  feet  no  more  might  roam ; 
But  heave  tha  hills,  and  foams  the 

brine. 
Betwixt  thee  and  blest  P&lestiney 

VI. 

Our  race— Heaven's  wrath  hath  scat- 
tered them ! 

The  chosen  see  no  more  thy  spires, 

God's  dwelling  place,  Jerusalem, 

Great  city  of  our  sires! 

Methiuks  I  see  thee  still— 

Thy  temple^  blest  in  elder  time ; 

Thy  terraoed  rooft,  and  towers  sub- 
lime; 

Tbyruined  walls, where  fig-trees  climb; 

Thy  coDSfcrated  hill, 

Mount  OUvet ;  and  Siloa's  stream. 

Bright  mirroring  red  morning's  beam, 
vn. 

farewell!  thou  hast  thy  mother's  eyes, 

Bright,  black,  as  when,  by  Danube's 
HoWf 

Beneath  the  blue  Hungarian  skies, 

I  wooed  her  long  ago. 

We  thought  no  more  to  roam ; 

And  ours  was  sure  a  hearth  of  lovei 

Till  fiend-led  Persecution  drove 

The  meekest  forth,  and  made  us  rove 

Once  nnore  without  a  home. 

I  would  thy  mother's  dust  had  lain 

Within  our  cave,  on  Judah's  plain ! 


But  no !  it  was^not  thus  to  be  1— 
She  sleeps  witliin  an  EngUsb  field ; 
And  where  thoyt  buried  her,  lay  me,«>- 
Nay,  why  to  anguish  yield, 
Sarah,  my  looe«od  lovely  child  1 
But  when  thou  art  ain  orphan,  dry 
In  &ith  thy  filial  tears ;  the  sky 
Of  Palestine  shall  glad  thine  eye, 
Dear  wanderer  of  earth's  wild ; 
There  hast  thou  kindred,  who  will 

make 
Thee  welcome,  even  for  my  name's 

sake. 

iz. 
Farewell  i  though  I  roust  see  it  not, 
Thine  eyes,  mine  Edeu-bird,  may  see 
Our  tribes,  heaven.gathered,  reach  the 

spot 
Whence  vengeance  made  them  flee.-— 
The  Arab  charger's  neigb, 
The  shouting  people  thou  may'st  hari[, 
life-favored  child  !  ^ 


Ark 


yea,  see  God's 


Once  more  unveiled  to  sight,  and  mark 
Judah's  triumphant  day ; 
Fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  Lord, 
The  stranger  fled,  the  lost  restored ! 

z. 
FVirewell!  I  see  thee,  feel  thee  not; 
There  is  a  burden  on  my  breath ; 
Within  my  veins,  once  tnrillhig  hot, 
I  feel  the  ice  of  death. 
One  kiss  before  I  die ; — 
There  kneel  bemde  my  couch,  and 

pray: 
So  like  yon  parting  gleam  of  day, 
In  peace  my  soul  snail  pass  away 
Into  the  cloudless  sky ; 
And  God,  when  I  am  sone,  will  be 
Friend,  father,  every  thing  to  thee. 


TBAHSLATIOIIS  nOM  BBBAMOBB, 
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**  Com,  leave  your  work,  the  daylight 
flies, 

And  see,the  shepherd's  star  is  risen!'* 
**A  Touth,  who  was  our  neighbour,  lies^ 

My  mother,  in  a  foreign  prison. 
They  took  him  prisoner  on  the  sea, 

He  was  the  last  to  yield  they  say. 
Poor  Mary,  spin !    Cfb,  spin  to  free 

The  wretched  captive  ihr  away ! 
Spin,, my  Mary,  my  poor  Mary, 

For  the  captive  hx  awaj  r 


**  And  must  the  lamp  be  lighted  t— 
there  I 
Alas,  xof  child,  aoain  in  tears  !** 
**  He  pints  away  wiw  weary  care ; 
The  Briton  at  his  misery  sneers. 
From  childhood,    Adrian  loved  but 
me. 
He  made  our  fireside  always  gay. 
Pbor    Mary,    spin!      Oh,    spin    to 
firee 
The  wretched  captive  fiur  awaj  I** 
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v^ 


•(  For  Adrian,  I  myself  would  8pin« 

My  child;   bui  I  am   weak   and 
oW.- 
«Tio  hfm  I  iofe  send  all  I  wim 

My  niother-*-all  my  soanty  gotd^ 
In  vain  that  mumc  beckons  me« 

Althimgli     tis     Rcae^     wedding 
day. 
Poor  Mary,  spin !    Oh,  spin  to  Aree 

The  wretched  eaptire  tar  away !" 


**  Come  near  the  fire,  my  child,  and 
spin; 

Tis  wearing  late^— the  n%lit  is  coMk*^ 
•<My  mother,  Adrian  eroaiM  wttUn 

A  floating  prisoii's  gfisomy  hold  I 
They  spuro«the  shrumtea  ^and  whldr 

Holds  out,  for  bitter  brcttil^  to  pray. 
Poor  UAxj^  spin  t    Ob,  tuoisk  to  fm 
The  wretchedcaptiire  tap  away  r 


**  Najr,  lately  I  have  dreamt  again' 

Tnat  you^  my  child,  were  Adrian's  bride ; 
Before  a  nKmth  is  gone,  'tis  plain, 

My  dre&ms  will  all  be  verified  !" 
•'And  shall  I  then  mv  soldier  see. 

Before  the  fields  their  flowers  display  I 
Poor  Mary,  spin !    Oh !  spin  to  free    ' 

The  wretched  captive  far  away. 
SpHi,  my  Mary— my  poor  Mary, 

Far  tbe  captive  far  away." 


II. 

MT  'VOCATIOK. 


Upon  the  wide  world  tost, 

Foor^-<siiff9ring^-weak,  and  snail; 
Amid  the  stir  and  bustle  lost. 

And  overlooked  by  all ; 
The  tear  is  standing  in  my  eye. 

My  lips  are  murmuring—* 
flUig,  wkisBers  my  good  angel  night 

Poor  little  fellow,  sing  1 

The  rich  in  chariots  ride» 

And  splash  me  as  they  so ; 
I  pant  beneath  their  cnrsd  pride. 

Their  insults  undergo  I 
They  scowl  on  hapless  poverty 

With  looks  how  withering  1 
Sing,  whispers^ny  ffood  angel  nigh. 

Poor  little  fellow,  sing. 

I  shrink  from  want  and  pain ; 

A  life  unsettled  fly; 
And  though  it  chafes,  endure  the  chain 

Of  humble  industty. 


Oh,  fVeedom's  swe^r->but  I  most  sat ; 

Hunger's  a  savage  thing ; 
Sing,  whispers  my  good  ang^  ni|^ 

Iwr  little  fellow,  sing  I 

Love  shone  in  my  distrcos 

A  sweet  and  blessed  light ! 
But  youth  is  gone,  and  b^  I  guea^ 

Prepares  to  take  his  flight. 
In  vain  I  pant  when  I  descry 

Soft  beauty  blossoming ; 
Sing,  whispers  my  good  angel  night  ^ 

Poor  little  fellow,  sing. 

To  sine,  or  I  mistake. 

Is  all  my  task  below ; 
And  will  not  the^  for  whom  I  wake 

The  strain,  their  love  bestow ! 
When  wine  exalts  the  spirits  high, 

Amid  the  Jovial  ring, 
Then^  whispers  mv  gwxi  angel  ni|^ 

Singt— little  felfow,  sing. 


in. 


GOOD  WIXB  AVB  FSBSIT  LASSIS* 


VHendship,  love,  and  wine  to^y. 
Make  our  simple  banquet  g^y ! 

Etiquette  we  all  resign ; 
What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 

And  full  i^aases  of  good  wine ! 


Love,  the  ood  who  Ihshioci  qmrns, 
Huckab^  to  damask  turns ; 

Tieach  us.  Love !  that  art  of  thins; 
What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 

And  full  glasses  of  g^ed  wine  i 
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EjbI  grandees  off  silver  feed ; — 
C^up  or  plate — two  lovers  oeed 

Only  one  for  both  to  dine : 
What  surpasses  pretty  lusses 
And  full  glasses  of  good  vinei 

l?VTio  is  happy  on  a  throne ! 
thereon  one  must  sit  alone ! 

Social  meal  and  couch  be  mine; 
What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 
And  full  glasses  of  good  wine  i 


Poverty,  who  dora  us  still, 
May  go  ragged  if  he  will ; 

Flowerets  o'er  the  rents  we'll  twine } 
Wh^t  surpasses  pretty  lasses 
And  full  glasses  of  good  wine ! 

Ah  1  no,  no !  for  were  it  so, 
We  would  robe  us  like  the  low! 

Then  Lisette  would  look  divine ! 
What  surpasses  pretty  lasses 
And  full  glasses  of  gcKMl  wine. 


iV. 

'^  'TW  to  the  hob  that  I  BELOKG.' 


JiMd  so,  forsooth,  they  sneer  ^o  see 

A  luckless  "  de"  my  name  precede ! 
Had  you  a  noble  ancestry  1 

Oh  no,  my  masters — no  indeed] 
No  mustjr  scrolls  prove  me  allied 

To  ancient  houses,  proud  and  strong; 
To  love  my  country  all  my  pride, 

'Tis  to  ihe  mob  tnat  I  beloAg* 
The  mot) — the  mob. 
The  very  mobi 

Ah  no  1  I  had  no  •«de"  at  first. 

For  in  my  blood,  and  in  my  souU 
I  read  that  I  had  sires  who  curst 

A  master's  absolute  control ! 
liong,  long  did  that  control  remain 

A  millstone  o'er  the  ignoble  throne ; 
JAy  sires  were  those  it  crushed — lor 
grain; 
'Us  to  the  mob  that  I  belong. 
The  mob— the  mob, 
The  very  mob ! 


My  fathers  held  no  servile  hordes — 

No  half-starv'd  vassals  e'er  opprest; 
^or  ever  drew  their  valiant  swords 

Good  folk  in  ibrests  to  molest ; 
And  none  of  them,  from  warriors  plain. 

Were  turned  by  Merlin's  magic  strong 
Tp  chamberlains  ot  Charlemagne. 

'Tis  to  the  mob  that  I  belong. 
The  mob— the  mob— 
The  very  mob  I 

No  sires  of  mine  have  ever  riven 

With  civil  war  their  native  land; 
Nor  to  the  English  Lion  given 
The  towns  consign'd  to  their  com- 
mand ; 
When  churchmen  overwhelmed  the 
state, 
Combined  for  rapine  and  for  wrong. 
They  never  joined  the  League  of  hate, 
lis  to  the  mob  that  I  belong. 
The  mob— the  mob. 
The  very  mob  1 


My  name  with  yours  then  ne'er  enrol. 

Conceited  gentles !  ye  who  run. 
Ennobled  by  a  button-hole. 

To  worship  every  rising  sun ! 
I  honor  all  mankind  as  one ; 

In  satire  quick,  in  feelings  strong; 
Pay  court  to  misery  alone ! 

'Tis  to  the  mob  that  I  belong, 
The  mob— the  mob, 
The  very  mob ! 
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I«SPATCHBi  OP  THB  BTFEX  OF  WSLLnOVOII. 
No.  IV. 


SiE  Arthur  Wblleslbt  landed  Id 
England  in  September,  1805  Pre- 
vious to  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  In- 
dia wttD  the  onl^  school  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  higher  branches  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  open  to  a  British 
officer.  It  was  there  only  that  the 
operations  of  war  were  conducted  on 
a  great  scale,  or  experience  had  jret 
taught  a  British  army  to  contend  with 
confidence  of  victory.  It  must  be  re- 
garded, therefore,  as  a  fortunate  event 
in  the  career  of  Wellington,  that,  be- 
fore contending  with  the  best  troops 
and  most  skilful  generals  of  Euroffe, 
he  had  been  enabled,  by  a  service  in 
India,  to  receive  the  fuU  benefit  of  a 
preparatory  initiation  in  all  the  duties 
of  command.  That  the  hieh  func- 
tions which  there  devolved  on  him 
exercised  a  powerful  and  most  benefi- 
cial influence,  In  strengthening  the 
fiiculties  and  enlarging  the  resources 
of  his  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
His  experience  was  happily  not  limit- 
ed to  the  comparatively  narrow  circle 
of  duties  purely  militarv.  Had  it 
been  so,  he  might  probably  have  be- 
come the  most  skilful  strategist,  the 
most  expert  tactician  of  the  age,  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  case  was  ver  v 
different  The  (qualities  of  the  sol- 
dier, the  diplomatist,  and  the  civil  ad- 
ministrator were  called  into  action  by 
the  danj^r  which  then  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  our  Indian  empire ; 
ana  the  efiect,  as  regarded.  Welling* 
ton,  was  the  acquisition  of  an  amount 
of  practical  accomplishment,  a  widely 
extended  range  of  knowledge,  and  a 
confidence  in  his  own  great  powers, 
which  subsequently  led  to  the  roosi 
splendid  results 

The  period  of  Sir  Arthur  Whiles, 
ley's  residence  in  India,  therefore, 
though  comparativel^r  short,  effected  a 
great  change  both  in  his  character 
and  circumstances.  He  quitted  Eng- 
land, a  young  and  inexperienced  offi- 
cer, enthusiastically  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  with  little  worldly  pos. 
session  saye  his  **own  good  sword.^ 
In  eight  years  he  returned  with  a  high 
reputation,  a  mind  enlarged  by  expe- 
rience, and  faculties  improved  by  the 
exercise  of  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant fiinctioDs,  both  militai^  and 


political.  He  had  coounaoded  ar- 
mies, subdued  provincesb  negqtiat^di 
treaties,  and  extended  the  blessing  of 
mild  and  impartial  govemnient,  wtiers 
it  had  been  before  unknown.  In  sboili 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  t 
combination  of  circumstances  better 
calculated  to  produce  the  compleleex- 

Bansion  of  a  mind  like  that  of  Wei- 
ngtoOf  than  those  in  which  the  course 
of  events  fortunately  placed  him. 

There  is  one-  disadvantage,  bow- 
ever,  inseparable,  we  fear,  from  ser- 
vice in  the  East,  namely,  the  apathy 
with  which  the  most  brilliant  acnieva- 
ments  in  that  quarter  are  re^rded  at 
home.  No  man  ever  attained  any 
considerable  popularity  from  his  ser- 
vices in  the  East.  The  scene  (Mf  ac- 
tion is  too  remote,  and  the  cbaracier 
of  the  stn]|;gle  too  different  from  any 
thing  within  the  scope  of  European 
experience,  to  excite  much  ^mpathv 
or  interest  in  the  people  of  England. 
In  our  various  contests  in  lodm,  the 
moral  feeling  of  Engliahonen  has  rare- 
ly been  ranged  on  the  same  side  widi 
the  banners  of  their  country;  and 
under  any  circumstances,  few,  erea 
among  the  educated  classes,  possess 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  thc»i  to 
form  a  just  estimate  either  of  the 
amount  ot  difficulties  overcome,  or  the 
importance  of  the  advantages  acquir- 
ed. It  is  besides  a  oomnnoo  error  to 
regard  the  native  armies  as  mero 
masses  of  iindiscii|lined  iMrtMuriaiM^ 
and  to  anticipate  victory  as  a  aooso- 
quence  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
superiority  of  European  tactics  and 
British  valor.  Towards  those,  there- 
fore,  who  fight  our  battles  in  the  EasiW 
the  thermometer  of  public  feeling  uni- 
formly iodieates  a  low  tempenUure; 
while  in£9rior  men  have  succeeded  in 
rising  to  distinction  by  success  in  leas 
difficult  but  more  popular  obiects. 

We  have  no  doubt  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  felt  this  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  180&.  His  brilliant  services 
in  the  East  had  met  with  due  appre- 
ciation from  the  Government  and  thoss 
conversant  with  Indian  affidrs;  M 
to  the  public  in  f^eneral  they  were  aa 
unknown  quantity,  and  we  helisfe 
have  remained  so  to  the  present  hour. 
In   truth,  gpreat  indiflfeieDoe 
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with  regard  to  all  military  merit  which 
had  not  been  established  by  successful 
contest  with  the  generals  of  Napoleon. 

The  army  tlien  enjoyed  little  of  the 
Dational  confidence,  and  tlie  assertion 
that  the  British  troops  were  unable 
to  contend  in  the  fiell  against  those  of 
France,  had  acquired  something  of 
the  character  and  authority  of  an 
admitted  truth.  The  year  1805,  was 
one  of  deep  national  despondency. 

The  power  of  Napoleon  had  reach- 
ed its  zenith,  and  the  public  mind 
was  in  the  lowest  dtate  of  depres- 
sion from  the  apprehension  of  in- 
^rasion.  Ckmimuntties,  like  individuals, 
Imve  their  weak  moments,  when  the 
spirits  flaff  and  the  nerves  are  un- 
strung, and  men  tremble  •'even  at  the 
sounds  themselves  have  made."  Thus 
was  it  at  the  period  in  question.  An 
armament  had  been  assembled  at  Bou- 
logne, and  prodigious  was  the  conster- 
nation difiiised  by  the  flotilla  of  flat- 
bottumed  boats  destined  to  convey  it 
to  the  shores  of  Britain.  If  a  few 
fishing  boats  were  seen  off  Dover  or 
Ramegate,  the  cry  of  •*They  come, 
they  come,"  spread  like  wild  nro,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Kent  was  in  an 
uproar.      On  the  Bxchange,  where 


merchants  most  do  congregate,  were 
daily  seen  dismal  faces,  and  heard  ru- 
mors of  change-perplexing  capital- 
ists. The  funds  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  even  without  invasion,  na« 
tional  bankruptcy  was  declared  to  im- 
pend over  the  devoted  country.  So 
deep  and  general  was  the  panic,  that 
the  principle  of  iauve  qid  peiU  was  al- 
ready entered  on,  not  only  by  many 
of  the  middling  classes,  but  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the  land ; 
men  peculiarly  called  on,  by  every 
tie  of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  to  occupy 
the  foremost  place  of  dange;*,  and 
share  the  fortunes  of  their  country 
whatever  they  might  be.  We  learn 
from  the  very  interesting  memoirs  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  lately  published, 
that  Lord  Beauchamp  and  many  other 
great  proprietors  and  capitalists,  pri^ 
vately  purchated  land  in  the  United 
States,  whh  the  view  of  ultimately 
retiring  there.  Even  men  of  the 
most  powerful  understanding  and  cool- 
est julgment  were  disposed  to  regard 
the  situation  of  their  country  with  de- 
spair. As  a  proof  of  this,  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  passages 
from  the  letters  of  Bishop  Watson,  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  John  Sinclair  :— 


**  December  n,  18W. 
**!  am  overwhelmed  with  ftort  for  our  existence  as  a  nation.    France  will 
domineer  over  the  world ;  we  cannot  attack  her,  and  she  need  not  attack  us. 
Her  menaces  will  destroy  our  finances,  and  excess  of  taxation  will  breed  di8« 
coQteat— 'Adieu." 

"  7th  An^Qit,  1805. 
**  Tou  cannot  well  imadne  how  much  I  am' alarmed  at  our  present  situa- 
tioo ;  not  indeed  ultnnately  and  individually  alarmed*  because  my  mind  is  made 
up  to  every  thing.  I  can  submit  to  every  thinff  but  dishonor,  and  it  must 
be  my  own  fault  if  I  ever  submit  to  that.  Yet  1  have  a  sad  presage  that  this 
country  must  succumb  under  the  power  of  France ;  allt)ther  nations  are  asleep, 
and  they  will  not  awaken  till  they  are  stunned  by  the  hammers  of  despotism 
fastening  Gallic  chains  around  the  neck  of  every  people  in  Europe." 

«« June  12,  1806. 
**l  trouble  not  myself  about  politics ;  the  trade  of  Manchester  is,  I  am  told, 
at  a  stand ;  a  general  stoppage  of  our  commerce  will  be  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral bankruptcy,  and  bankruptcy  by  our  degradation  as  a  state  in  Europe." 

"  1st  February,  1866. 
**  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  new  arrangements,  but  1  fear  our  fate  is 
fixed." 

"  nth  Oct.  1806. 
**  You  know  more  of  political  occurrences  than  I  do,  but  my  opinion  respect- 
ing the  expediency  of  peace  is  fixed.     We  tytay  be  ruined  by  it,  but  we  8haU 
be  ruined  without  it." 

While  fear,  almost  amounting  to  cumstance  for  England  that  the  hands 
insanity,  thas  pervaded  ail  rante  of  to  whjjch  the  reins  of  government  were 
the  community,  it  was  a  fortunate  cir-   confided  were  neither  feeble  nor  irre- 
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solute.  Mr.  PRt,  instead  of  following 
the  pusillanimous  counsels  of  those 
who  advocated  submission,  presented  a 
bold  front  tb  the  danger,  and  prepared 
to  meet  it.  He  roused  h  is  country  men 
to  action,  and  placed  urnns  in  their 
hands.  He  assured  them  that,  however 
peat  might  be  the  peril  of  resistance. 
It  was  infinitely  le&s  than  that  which 
iDust  necessarily  accompany  a  disho- 
norable peace.  Towards  the  enemy 
he  neither  lowered  his  lone,  nor  tar- 
nished the  honor  of  England  by  any 
proposal  of  concession.  Perhaps  no 
statesman  ever  exerci&ed  so  powerful 
an  ascendency  over  the  public  mind  as 
Mr.  Pitt  at  the  period  ki  Question.  To 
bis  wisdom  and  intrepidity  was  the 
country,  under  Providence,  indebted 
for  safety  at  this  memorable  crisis. 
The  courage  which  he  roused  to  meet 
the  danger  averted  it.  There  was  no 
invasion,  and  the  remains  of  the  dread- 
ed boat-flotilla  were  found  rotting  at 
Boulogne  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

At  a  time  of  such  porii  an  acces- 
sion of  military  talent  m  the  person  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  could  not  be 
unwelcome  to  the  Ministry.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  arrival  he  was 
appointed  to  command  a  brigade  in 
the  expedition  fitted  out  for  Hanover, 
under  Lord  Cathcart.  The  battle  of 
Austerlitz  defeated  the  obiect  of  this 
armament,  and  it  was  recalled  before 
engaging  in  any  operation.  On  its 
return  to  England  the  troops  were  dis- 
tributed alon^  the  coast  as  a  security 
against  invasion.  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  was  then  appointed  lo  a  command 
in  the  Sussex  district,  and  shortly  aHer- 
waids  was  elected  Member  of  Par. 
liament  for  the  borough  of  Rye.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  the  Hon.  Cathe- 
rine Pakenham,  sister  to  the  Earl  <rf 
Longford. 

In  April,  1807,  a  change  of  Ministry 
took  place.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land,  and  Sir  Arthur  WeWesley,  Chief 
Secretary.  In  the  month  of  August, 
however,  he  again  embarked  for  fo- 
reiern  service,  and  sailed  with  the  ex- 
pedition to  Copenhagen  under  Lord 
Gambler  and  Lord  Cathcart.  The 
command  allotted  to  him  was  that  of 
the  division  of  reserve,  with  which,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  be  had  an  affair 
with  a  considerable  body  of  Danish 
troops.  The  latter  fled  afler  a  brief 
engagement,  leaving  the  British  in 
possession  of  their  guns,  and  above  a 


thousand ,  prisoners.  He  was  subse- 
(^ently  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  drawing  up  the  articles  of 
capitulation  for  the  town  and  citadd 
of  Copenhagen.  On  his  return  t» 
England  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Pariiainent  for  his  services  during 
these  operations. 

Of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  a  mem- 
ber o!F  the  House  of  Comnoons,  little 
need  be  said.  He  certainly  was  not 
gifted  with  the  qualitiea  of  an  orator, 
and  that  coixMnand  of  felicitous  expres- 
sion which  distinguishes  his  writings 
was  not  equally  remarkable  in  his  vim 
voce  addresses*  There  is  som^iiing^ 
perhaps^  in  the  military  profesaon,  and 
the  habits  of  mind  which  it  eogenden^ 
unfavorable  to  the  attainment  of  ora^ 
torical  excellence.  Accustomed  only 
to  command  or  to  obey,  the  art  of  per- 
suasion is  one  which  a  soldier  has  no 
temptation  to  acquire,  and  few  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising,  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  military  propriety  for  a 
funeral  to  communicate  toliis  inferiors 
m  rank  the  grounds  of  a  decision,  and 
endeavor  to  lead  them  to  the  saoe 
conclusion.  It  is  his  <^ject  to  attain 
conviction  as  best  he  nmy,.  with  the 
knowledge  that,  when  attaioed,  it  most 
necessaruy  become  the  rule  of  actioa 
to  others. 

He  may  be  supposed,  tberefbre,  to 
be  less  practically  skilled  than  most 
men  in  the  art  of  conciliating  opinio^ 
or  of  guiding  the  minds  of  otben^ 
through  a  maze  of  entangled  reason- 
ing, to  some  distant  and  descried  ooo- 
clusion. 

Whatever  might  be  the  amount  of 
his  qualifications  as  a  parliaQieDtary 
debater.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  when- 
ever he  addressed  the  Houses  was  lis- 
tened to  with  attention  and  resp^^t. 
On  many  occasions  bis  soiHid  judgw 
ment,  and  extensive  practical  know- 
ledge, were  of  eminent  service  to  fais 
country.  In  particular,  he  so  thorough- 
ly exposed  the  folly  of  a  project  them 
contemplated  by  Ministers  of  emfdoy- 
ing  negro  troops  in  the  East  Indies^ 
and  sepoys  in  the  West,  that  ft  was 
given  up.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a 
more  dangerous  scheme  conceived  by 
ignorance  and  imbecility.  In  execu- 
tion, it  would  have  been  found  imprac- 
ttcabte,  or  practicable  only  throi^ 
breach  of  faith  with  the  sepoy  trocM 
and  by  placing  in  peril  our  whole  h»- 
dian  possessions.  He  also  success- 
folly  vindicated  the  Admioistratioa  af 
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Lord  Welleslejr  from  the  virulent  at- 
tacks  made  on  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moos  by  Mr  Paul  and  others. 

We  now  approach  the  most  me- 
morablo  iieriod  of  the  life  of  Welling- 
ton,  when  his  highest  ambition^  was 
about  U>  be  gratified  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  command  a  force  desUned  to 
contribute  to  the  liberation  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. The  Spanish  people  had  long 
remiined  blind  to  the  designs  of  Na- 
poleon.   Their  meacs  of  intelligence 
were  tew  and  precarious,  for  it  was 
the  policy  both  of  the  noonarch  and  the 
.prie»thood  to  discourage  the  dissemina- 
tion of  political  intelligence.  The  deep- 
laid  plans  of  Napoleon,  therefore,  for 
|he  subversion  of  their  liberties,  were 
'£ir  advanced  to  completion  before  the 
nation  at  large  became  aware  of  their 
nature  and  extent.    Troops,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  had  been  poured  into 
the  country ;  their  sovereign  h^Nl  been 
seduced  into  the  French  territory  and 
made  prisoner,  and  still  no  symptom 
of  general  and  energetic  resistance  had 
been  exhibited.    The  French  soldiers 
had  been  welcomed  as  friends  and 
allies  by  a  generous  and  confiding  peo- 
ple.   This  evidence  of  weakness?,  for 
such  it  seemed  to  Napoleon,  embol- 
dened him  to  cast  aside  the  thin  veil 
which  had  hitherto  covered  his  designs. 
By  threats  and   violence,  Ferdinand 
and  the  other  male  branches  of  the 
Bourbon  family  were  forced  to  abdi- 
cate their  rights,  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte was  declared  sovereign. 

In  the  mean  time,  the   burden  of 
maintaining   the  French  armies  was 
found  to  press  heavily  on  the  people  of 
the  provinces.  The  invaders,  encoura- 
ged by  impunity,  became  haughty  and 
overbearing^,  and  the  harmony,  which 
at  first  existed  between  the  military 
and  the  populace,  was  broken  by  acts 
of  violeoce  oo  both  sides.  These  evils 
ooolinued  to    increase.    Not  a  day 
passed  in  which  Qastilian  pride  was 
not  wounded  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
intvuders.     Ha*^tile  encounters   took 
place,  and  the  seeds  of  animtjsity  were 
0OWIH  which  subsequently  ripened  into 
an  ahuodant  harvest  of  atrocity  and 
liiloodshed. 

At  length  .lame  the  massacre  of  Ma- 
drid*  The  train  had  been  laid,  and  a 
Bpark  was  only  wanted  to  ignite  it. 
[ntelligeuce  of  the  catastrophe  spread, 
trumpet-toDgued,  through  the  country. 
Prom  ituM  tune  Spam  toot  in  arms; 
tberew$ui  no  province  In  thekiogdom 
61* 


where  the  invader  did  not  encounter 
resistance,  and  the  result  was,  that  in 
less  than  three  months,  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts  the  French  forces, 
amounting  to  150,000  men,  were  driven 
beyond  the  Ebro. 

In  Portugal  the  course  of  events  had 
been  somewhat  similar,  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilUies  in  Spain. 
A  treaty  for  dividing  the  Kingdom  had 
been  concluded  at  Fontainebleau,  stipu- 
lating that  Portugal  should  be  invaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  united 
armies  of  France  and  Spain.  An 
army  of  23,000  men,  under  Junot,  as- 
sisUM  by  a  Spanish  force'  of  similar 
amount,' was  destined  for  this  service. 
An  edict  was  issued  by  Napoleon,  de- 
daring  that  **  the  house  of  Braganza 
had  ceased  to  reign."  The  Royal 
family  of  Portugal,  unable  to  ofkr 
effective  resistance  to  an  invading 
force  oi'  such  magnitude,  sought  refuge 
in  the  Brazils. 

JMUot's  march  on  the  capital  was 
unresisted.  A  slieht  tumult  took  place 
in  Lisbon,  when  the  arms  of  Portugal 
were  taken  down,  and  those  of  the 
French  Emperor  elevated  in  their 
stead,  but  this  was  easily  suppressed. 
At  first  no  general  resistance  was  of- 
fered by  the  people  to  French  autho- 
rity, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
had  the  government  been  modarated 
in  its  action  by  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity and  prudence,  the  aversion  of  the 
Portuguese  to  foreign  usurpation  would 
have  progressively  diminished.  But 
the  abuses  and  oppression  of  the  intru- 
sive government  rendei*ed  such  a  con- 
summation impossible.  The  people 
beheld  the  plate  torn  by  sacrilegious 
hands  from  the  churches ;  the  palaces 
of  their  nobles  plundered,  and  even  the 
humble  dwellings  of  the  poor  robbed 
of  their  little  property. 

Thus  resistance,  vehement  though 
ill  organized,  arose  in  many  quarters 
of  the  kingdom.  Junot  divided  his 
forces,  and  sent  divisions  to  suppress 
disturbance  wherever  it  appeared,  and 
reduce  the  people  to  obedience.  But 
it  was  impossible.  The  presence  of  a 
French  force  produced  temporary  sub- 
mission, and  nothing  more.  Severity 
of  puiibbment  was  tried  in  vain.  Tlie 
national  animosity  to  the  invaders  con- 
tinued to  be  exhibited  in  acts  of  isolaied 
rebellion,  and  Junot  was  practically 
taught  the  useful  and  important  truth* 
that  men  cannot  be  trampied  into  good 
subjects. 
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in  Spain,  therefore,  in  the  month  of 
July  IwW,  the  resistance  of  the  people 
had  so  fur  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  French  had  been  driven  b«jyond 
the  Ebro,  and  thus  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  was  occupied  by 
their  forces.  In  Portugal  it  was  dif- 
ferent. There  the  invading  army 
wus  in  possession  ot  all  the  fortresses 
of  the  country,  and  the  unaided  efforts 
of  the  people  were  maniiestly  unequal 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  usurping  go- 
vernment. 

l*he  events  passing  in  the  Peninsula 
pive  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  and  roiised  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  in  its  remotest  corners. 
The  British  people,  in  particular,  were 
animated  by  the  strongest  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  o(  Spanish  independence. 
By  the  government  every  practicable 
assistance  was  afforded  to  the  patri- 
otic cause.  Vessels  freighted  with 
arms,  clothing,  and  military  stores 
were  speedily  despatched  to  the  north 
of  Spain.  Supplies  of  money  were 
sent  to  assist  the  insurrection  m  Gal- 
licia.  The  British  army  in  Sicily 
was  ordei-ed  to  co-operate  with  the 
insurgent  Catalans,  and  a  force  under 
General  Spencer  was  sent  from  Gib- 


raltar to  afford  assistance  to  the  pat  ri- 
ots of  Andalusia. 

At  this  |>eriod  it  was  determined 
that  England  should  assome  a  more 
prominent  share  in  a  struggle  in  which 
ner  interests  and  safety  were  so  vitally 
at  stake.    In  the  spring  of  1806,  a  corps 
had  been  assembled  at  Cork  with  toe 
destination  of  South  America,  in  hope 
of  wresting  a  colony  from  the  very 
nation  in  whose  cause  it  was  now  des- 
tined to  fight    It  consisted  of  about 
nine  thousand  men,  and  the  cororoaDd 
was  allotted  to  Sir  Arthur  Weliesl^. 
The  despatch  of  the  Corofnander-in- 
c))ief,  announcing  his  appoiofmentt  is 
dated  14th  June,  1606.    It  enumeFaiea 
in  detail  the  regiments  of  which  the 
expeditbn  was  to  consist,  and  the  gen- 
eral  officers  attached  to  the  staff.    The 
latter  were  as  follows : — 
Major  General  Spencer, 
Major  General  Hill, 
Major  Gt^neral  Ferguson, 
Bri^.  General  Nightingale^ 
Brig.  General  Fane, 
Brig.  General  Catlin  Crawford. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  then  Secretary  for  the  Cdooics, 
writes  as  follows : — 


Viscount   CastlereAghf  Secretary  of  Slater  to  LmUenctni- General 
Sir  A.  Wellesley,  K,  B. 


the  Ijnm* 


I*  Dear  Sir,  Downing  Street,  21  »t  Jane,  180g. 

*'  Our  accounts  from  Cadiz  are  bad ;  no  disposition  there  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gibraltar  to  move;  General  Spencer  returning  to  Gibraltar;  the 
proceedings,  however,  in  the  northern  provinces*  were  not  then  known.  It  it 
material  to  know  the  effect  prodoced  by  tbat  effort  which  may  be  hourly 
expected. 

'■The  Cabinet  are  desirous  of  postponing,  till  they  hear  again,  their  final 
decision  on  your  instructions,  being  unwilling  you  should  get  too  for  to  the 
southward,  whilst  the  spirit  of  exertion  appears  to  reside  more  to  the  north- 
ward. 

"*  Hitherto  no  time,  in  fact,  has  been  lost,  as  your  equipment  cannot  be  as- 
sembled at  Cork  for  some  days.  The  arms  and  caTali^  transports  are  not  jret 
got  to  Portsmouth,  and  it  is  better  to  bring  the  whole  together,  than  to  trust 
to  junctions  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 

^  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  order  the  transports  to  be  kept  fully  Tictiml- 
led  whilst  in  port,  that  you  may  carry  with  you  a  full  supply. — ^1  am,"  &c. 

On  beingapprized  of  his  appointment, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  vigorously  com- 
menced the  business  of  preparation. 
One  great  advantage  he  possessed  over 
most  of  bis  contemporaries ;  he  AiUy 
understood  not  only  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  command,  but  the  whole  of 
the  minute  and  multiplied  details  by 
which  only  these  principles  could  bd 
hrought  into  effective  action.    From 


the  duties  of  the  lowest  non-< 
sioned  officer  to  those  of  the  Coromao- 
der  in-chief,  there  was  no  single  olfice 
in  any  department  connected  with  the 
administration  of  an  army  with  which 
he  was  not  intimately  convenaot 
The  advanta^  arising  from  thii  ex- 
tent and  precisKM)  of  InfiMrm  it  ion  were 
very  great;  it  insured  activity  and 
competence  to  their  duties  in  tlie  soh- 
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ordioateofficers  of  every  class.  Under  Hill,   and    tbe   Honorable    Charles 

his  command  no  mad  could  hope  that  Stuart  (now  Lord  Londonderry),  will 

ignorance  or  negligence  would  pass  afford  some  illustration  of  the  know- 

UDobeervcd,  and  all  felt  sure  that  zeal  ledse  and  activity  of  which  we  speak, 

and  talent  would  meet  with  due  appro-  and  will,  on  other  accounts,  be  found 

elation  and  reward.    The  following  interesting. 
letters  to  Major-General  (nowLord) 

LieuisnatU'Cfeneral  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  WeUesktff  K.  B.  to  Mt^r^Qeneral  HUL 

*«  My  Dear  Hill,  Dublin  Ca«tle,  23d  June,  1808. 

**  I  rejoice  extremely  at  the  prospect  I  have  before  me  of  serving  again  with 
you,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  more  to  do  than  we  had  on  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  we  were  together. 

*«  I  propose  to  leave  town  fur  Cork  as  soon  as  I  shall  receive  my  iustructions 
from  London.  1  understand  that  every  thing  has  sailed  from  England  which 
18  to  go  with  us :  and  the  horses  belonging  to  the  Irish  commissariat  will  be 
embarked.  Lot  me  hear  from  you  it  you  learn  anything  respecting  them. 
The  dragoons  are  to  come  direct  from  England  to  the  rendezvous,  and  will 
not  detam  us  at  Cork. 

**  I  enclose  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers  apppinted  to  be  Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutants,  and  Quartermasters  General.  Major  Arburthnot  will  probably  be 
in  Dublin  this  day  ;  and  I  shall  send  him  to  Cork  immediately,  and  you* will 
put  him  in  charge  of  tbe  Adiutant-Geqcrars  department.  You  will  put  the 
senior  of  the  list  of  Assistant  Deputy  Quartermasters-General  in  charge  of  that 
department,  and  give  him  the  enclosed  return  of  camp  equipage  and  stores  em- 
barked in  the  Grinfield  transport  I  had  understooa  that  I  was  to  have  had 
stores  of  this  description  for  8000  men  ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
will  desire  the  head  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  department  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  in  the  transport  any  more  camp  equipage  stores  besides  these 
contained  in  the  enclosed  return. 

**  I  b^  you  to  arrange  for  the  embarkation  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutants- 
General,  and  the  Deputv- Assistant  Quartermasters-General ;  probably  they  and 
tbe  Conunissaries  had  be«t  go  in  the  horse  ships. 

••  1  underbtand  there  is  a  vessel  at  Cork  to  carry  thirty-  six  horses  for  the  Of- 
ficers, besides  those  intended  for  tbe  Commissariat  horses ;  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  desire  that  spare  room  may  Ikj  kept  for  my  horses, 
and  those  of  my  Aides-de-Carop,  which  will  arrive  at  Cork  in  a  day  or  two. 
^  There  remains  nothing  now  but  to  brigade  the  troops,  which  may  be  a  con- 
¥enience,for  the  present,  and  give  us  the  assistance  or  the  General  Officers  in 
the  different  arrangements  which  may  be  necessary  on  board  the  transports. 
But  what  we  shall  do  now  can  be  only  temporarv,  as  the  whole  corps  must  ne- 
cessarily be  new  modelled  when  we  join  General  Spencer.  The  veteran  bat- 
talion must  be  put  out  of  the  question,  as  tliat  corps  must  go  into  the  garrison 
of  Gibraltar. 

**  The  corps  might  be  brigaded  as  follows :— The  d5th,  and  the  6th  battalion 
of  the  60lh  ;  the  5th,  9th,  anddSth ;  the  40th,  71st,  and  91sU  You  will  alter 
this  arrangement  ifttie  corps  belonging  to  your  brigade  are  not  put  together, 
and  you  will  put  such  (if  all  tbe  corps  of  your  brigade  are  not  embarked  for  this 
service)  corps  as  you  please  with  the  9t*h-  Let  General  Fa  no  then  command 
the  Light  Brigade,  General  Crawfuni  the  Highlanders,  and  General  Ferguson, 
who  belongs  to  Bpencer*s  corps  that  brigade  which  has  been  and  will  hereafter 
be  yours.  The  Veteran  battalion  to  report  to  General  Fdne,  until  it  shall  be 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

*«  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  acquaint  me  with  all  your  wants,  and 
whether  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you  here.  You  will  readily  believe  that  f  have 
plenty  to  do  in  closing  a  government  in  such  a  manner  as  that  I  may  give  it 
up,  and  taking  tbe  command  of  a  corps  for  service ;  but  I  shall  not  fail  to  at- 
tend to  whatever  you  may  write  to  me. 

**  Relieve  me,  my  dear  Hill,  kc 
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Lieutenant^Oenetdl  Hie  fion.  Sir  A.  WeHeikyt   K.  JET.  to  Mafcr- 
(hner4l  HiU, 
'  •<  My  Dbae  Bill,  Dublin  Cattle,  S5fh  Jane,  IBOe. 

«*  I  desired  Tofretn  to  writo  to  vou  yesterday,  to  tell  yoa  it  was  probeMa 
that  we  should  be  detained  till  the  cavalry  sfaoufd  come  round  from  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  1  have  now  to  request  that  you  will  make  urraneeineDts  with  the 
agent  of  transports  that  the  soldiers  embarked  ma^  have  fre«i  provisions  and 
vegetables  every  day,  and  that  the  slock  of  provisions  in  the  tran^rts  may 
be  kept  up  to  the  orighial  quantity  whkh  each  is  capable  of  containing. 

» I  also  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  soldiers  should  have  permission  to 
go  ashore  as  thev  may  wish,  under  such  regulations  as  you  may  think  proper* 
and  that  the  regiments  should  be  sent  ashore  and  exercised  in  their  tums^ 

*•  1  request  you  to  arranxe  those  matters  with  the  aeents  of  the  transpoila, 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  a  good  management  of  the  ships'  boats. 
•*  i  shall  let  you  know  as  soon  as  there  is  any  thing  certain  of  the  cavalry. 
"  Believe  me,"  &c. 

lA^iienanuQeMrdl  the  Hm.  Sir  A.  Wdkeley,  K.  B.  to  BrigaHer-Getura  I 

^ihe  Hon.  C.  Slwwt. 
**  Mt  Dsar  Craklbs,  Dabliii  Castle,  S5rh  Jnn^,  l90a 

^  I  enclose  some  papers  which  I  have  received  respectmg  the  ^ate  of  the 
transports  at  Cork.  The  troops  are  certainly  too  much  crowded*  and  I  recotn- 
knend  those  which  can  be  quartered  within  one  day's  nmrch  of  Cork  nuiybe 
landed,  uul^s  it  be  certain  that  we  shall  so  immediately.  The  troops  would 
be  on  board  before  I  should  get  to  Cork,  if  they  should  be  landed,  and  nwrch- 
ed  only  one  day's  march  into  the  country ;  and  they  wodd  certainly  benefit 
by  this  arrangement. 

•*  Believe  me,  Ac. 

Lieut.'Qemrml  ike  Hon,  Sir  A.  Welkeley,  K.  B.,  to  Mt^-Oeneral  HiO. 

<*  Mt  Dsar  Hill,  Dublin  CasHe,  99lh  J«ne,  18061 

*^  I  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  this  morning,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
you  make  arrangements  for  landing  the  corps  so  frequently.  It  will  tend 
much  to  the  healtn  of  the  men,  and  will  make  them  feel  less  unploBsaQtly  the 
heat  and  confinement  of  the  transports. 

**  There  is  camp  equipa^  complete,  including  haversack  and  «aoteene,  for 
4000  men  on  board  the  Gnnfield,  which  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  2Ut 
of  June ;  and  for  the  same  number  on  board  the  Tuscan^  which  sailed  frooa 
Portsmouth  on  the  2Sd. 

**  As  soon  as  these  vessels  sl^ll  arrive,  you  will  direct  the  regimeDts  to  make 
returns  for  the  numt>er  of  canteens  and  haversacks  that  they  may  require^  whidi 
are  to  be  issued  upon  these  returns,  from  the  Quartermasti  r-G^fieral's  stores. 
But  they  are  to  be  kept  in  their  packages  in  the  regimental  store  of  each  ren- 
ment,  and  are  not  to  be  issued  to  the  soldiers  until  further  orders  shall  m 
given. 

<«  Believe  me,"  Itc 

By  the'instructlons  of  Lord  Castle-  tloD,he  was  then — in  cacehe Judged  tke 

reatfh,  dated  80th  of  June,  Sir  Arthur  enterprise  could  be  undertaken  with  a 

Wellesley  was  directed  to  sail  in  the  fbir  prospect  of  success — to  proeeed 

first  instance  with  the  armament,  but  to  Portugal,  and  land  the  force  aii4er 

on  arriving  off  Cape  Finisterre  he  was  his  aimmand  at  some  ftivorable  poial 

to  proceed  in  a  fast  sailing  fVigate  to  to  the  North  of  lisbon,  witii  the  view 

Corunna,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  of  expelling  the  enemy  fTani^iatca|is» 

authorities  in  Galllcia,   and  acquire  tal.      He   was  also   empowered  to 

authentic  intelligence  of  the  state  of  send  orders  to  General  Spencer  t» 

afiairs  in  the  l<«ortheni  provinces  of  join  him  as  soon  as  possible  willi  ths 

Spain;    Having  gained  this  informal  fbrce  under  hit  cominaDd. 
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LieuUCrenerdt  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  WellesUyy  K.  P.,  to  Viscount  Castlereagk, 

Secretary  of  State. 
««  Mt  Dbae  Lobd,  Cork,  7lh  July,  1808. 

«*  I  arrived  here  last  night,  and  I  find  that  the  20th  light  driogoons  and  the 
S600  tons  of  shipping  for  the  infantry  are  not  arrived.  The  Irish  commis- 
sariat  horses,  for  the  draught  of  the  artillery,  are  not  yet  all  arrived,  and  will 
not  he  on  board  until  Saturday.  I  propose  to  wait  till  that  day  for  the  dra- 
goons  and  the  additional  tonnage,  ana  if  they  should  not  have  arrived,  I  shall 
sail  with  what  is  ready,  and  let  the  rest  follow. 

**  By  some  accident  which,  frorp  not  having  seen  the  agent  of  transports,  I 
cannot  yet  account  for,  we  have  four  transports,  as  stated  underneath,  which 
have  not  been  returned  to  me  in  any  statement  from  the  Transport  Board  or 
firom  your  brother.  These  vessels  have  enabled  Greneral  Floyd  to  embark  the 
95th,  and  to  make  some  provision  for  the  embarkation  of  the  96th.  But  it  ap- 
pears  to  me,  that  the  whole  are  too  much  crowded,  and  if  the  additional  ton- 
na^  does  not  arrive  to-morrow,  I  shall  settle  to  leave  behind  the  veteran  bat- 
tabon  or  the  36th,  to  follow  with  the  additional  tonnage  and  the  20th  dragoons, 
to  give  more  space  to  all  the  troops  in  the  transports.  If  the  additional  ton- 
nage  should  arrive,  and  I  should  find  that  I  do  not  want  these  four  ships,  I 
shall  leave  them  behind. 

"Upon  a  review  of  your  instructions,  and  a  consideration  of  the  state  of 
afhira  in  Spain,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  I  rather  think  that,  as  soon  as 
I  have  got  every  thing  awajr  from  Cork,  I  shall  best  serve  the  cause,  by  goine 
myself  to  Corunna,  and  joining  the  fleet  off  Cape  Unisterre  or  the  Tagus.  I 
propose  accordingly  to  go  on  board  one  of  the  craA»  and  I  expect  to  be  at  the 
rendezvous  before  the  troops. — Believe  me,"  &c. 

On  the  10th  of  July  all  was  ready  the  departure  of  the  expedition.    The 

for  sailing.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  followmg  letter  is  the  last  addressed 

people  in  the  cause  of  Spanish  liberty  to  Lord  Castlereagh  before  quitting 

had  led  to  censures  on  the  apparently  Ireland :— - 
unnecessary  delay  which  occurred  in 

Lieutenant^Chneral  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  K.  B.f  to  Viscount 
Castlereaghj  Secretary  ofSteUe. 
^  Mt  Dear  Lord,  Cove,  lOtb  Jaly,  1808. 

^  The  wind  is  still  contrary,  but  we  hope  it  will  change  so  as  to  sail  this 
evening.  We  are  unmoored,  and  shall  not  wait  one  moment  aAer  the  wind 
may  be  fair. 

**  I  see  that  people  in  England  complain  of  the  delay  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  sailing  of  tne  expedition ;  but,  in  fact,  none  has  taken  place ;  and  even 
if  all  had  b^n  on  board,  we  could  not  have  sailed  before  this  day.  With  all 
the  expedition  which  we  could  use,  we  could  not  get  the  horses  of  the  artillery 
to  Cork  till  yesterday,  and  they  were  immediately  embarked ;  and  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  20th  dragoons  arrived,  and  the  ships  to  contain  the  36th 
regin}ent,a.nd  a  detachment  of  the  45th,  which  arrived  yesterday  evening,  and 
embarked. 

"Your  instructions  to  me  left  London  on  the  Friday  evening,  and  I  was  at 
Cork  on  the  following  Wednesday,  which  is  as  much  expedition  as  if  the  ia- 
structionshad  come  by  the  post. 

^I  leave  here  at  the  disposal  of  Government  1668  tons  of  shipping.  The 
resident  agent  will  report  the  names  of  the  shjps  to  the  Transport  JBoard. 

*•  Believe  me,"  d&c. 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  expedition  den  under  Sir  John  Moore.    The  com- 

sailed,  and  scarcely  had  it  done  so  ere  mand  of  the  army,  thus  powerfully 

the  liAinistry  determined  to  supersede  augmented,  was  assigned  to  Sir  Hew 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  command.  Deurymple,  then  Governor  of  Gibral- 

It  was  also  decidea  that  the  army  tar.    The  mortifying  intelligence  of 

should  be  joincni  by  a  force  under  Bn-  bis  being  thus  summarily  sup.erseded 

sadier-General  Aciand,  amounting  to  was  transmitted  to  Sir  Arthur  in  the 

oOOQ  men,  and  by  that  acting  in  Swe-  following  laconic  despatch : 
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Vm^taU  CutOereagK  Stentatf  of  SimU,  io  iJeuiemnUGeMeral  ike 

Hon.  Sir  A.  Weliesky,  K.  B. 

«  SiK,  Downing  Street,  1 5ih  July,  18061 

'«Iam  to  acquaint  you  that  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  intrust  ttie 
command  of  bis  troops' serving  in  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Lieuteii. 
ant-Oeneral  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  with  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
second  in  command. 

''I'be  Lieutenant-fieneral  has  been  fliHiished  wHh  copies  of  your  instrac 
lions  up  to  the  present  date  exclusive.  These  Instructions  you  will  be  pleased 
to  carry  into  execution  with  every  expedition  that  circumstances  will  permit, 
without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Lieutenant-Generai,  reporting  to  him  jour 
proceedings.  And  should  70U  be  previously  joined  by  a  senior  officer,  yoo 
will  in  that  case  communicate  to  him  your  orders,  and  aifordliim  every  ass&stp 
ance  in  earryasig^them  into  execution. 

^l  have  the  lionor  to  be,**  &c. 

Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley  received  the  eneiny.    A  more  painAil  situatioo  to 

intimation  that  his  appointment  had  an  omcer  of  high  spirit  can  scaro^ 

been  rescinded  while  on  board  H.  M/S.  be  imagined. 

Done^l,  off  the  coast  of  Portu^l.  How  then  does  he  act  under  such 

That  It  must  have  been  the  occasion  trying  circumstances?  Does  be  tnns* 

of  deep  mortification  cannot  be  doubt-  mit  angry  remonstrances,  or  decline 

ed.    He  must  have  felt  that  he  had  acting  m  the  bferior  situation  assign- 

Sien  'hardly,  if  not  unjustly,  treated,  ed  to  nim  by  his  sovereign  1    The  an* 

is  sphere  of  command  had  been  sud-  swer  to  these  questions  will  "be  found 

denly  and  unexpectedly  diminished  in  the  following  extract  ftom  a  letter 

fhxn  an  army  to  a  brigade,  while  in  to  Lord  CaMlereagh : — 
the  very  act  of , preparing  to  meet  the 

*^P6te  and  'fiurgbersh  have  apprized  me  of  the  arransements  for  tbe  fiitdie 
command  of  this  army ;  and  the  former  has  informed  me  of  your  kindoeai 
towards  nie,  of  which  I  have  received  so  many  instiinces  that  1  can  never 
doubt  it  in  any  case.  All  that  I  can  say  on  fhe  subject  k,  that  whether  I  am 
to  command  the  army  or  not,  or  am  to  quit  it,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  ensure  its 
success ;  and  you  tnay  depend  on  it,  (hat  I  shall  not  hurry  the  operatiODs,  or 
commence  them  one  morAent  sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  conuneDced,  in 
order  that  I  mety  acquire  the  credit  of  the  success. 

'^  the  Gbverdtnetit  "^ill  d^terftiiifefor  fine 'in  niitct  Kray^fhey  IrlU  employ  ine 
iMi-eafter,  either' here  or  i^liidwhe^*'  &c. 

'Tie  pv^k^einn^  pdsstfge  a'flbi^  a  it  to'b^ 'my  dtiity  to  serve  with  seal  and 

Bne  illu^mtion  of  tne' high  principles  promptitude,  when  or  wherever  the 

Which  inflUjMfce  the  thie  soldier ;  aitd  King  or  his  Government  may  tfdnk 

we  find  in  Colonel' Guf  wood's  work  proper  to  employ  me.** 

an  anecdote,  whi6h  displays  no  less  It  must  be  attended  with  great  ad- 

prdminently  the  same  qualities.    Sir  vantage  to  find  Wellington  thus  en- 

Attbar  Welledey,  when  employed  hi  forcing  a  great  military  principle,  not 

the  Sussex  district  aAer  his  return  only  by  precept,  but  example.    XTn- 

tt6m  India,  ¥Pa:s  staked  by  a  fiimlliar  fortunately  it  to  one  by  no  meanB  so 

firiend,  howlie  who  had  comniailded  ar-  generally  recognised  as  it  ought  to  be. 

mies  of  forty  thousand  men ;  who  had  Many  histancea  might  be  addtioed  of 

teceived  the  thanks  of  PaHiamcnt  for  ofl)cers  declining  to  serve  their  coon- 

hitf  victories,  and  been  elected  Knight  Xty  in  a  capacity  which  diey  were 

of  the  Bath,  could  submit  to  be  re-  pleased  to  conBider  inferior  to  their 

duced  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  merits.    But  Wellington  acted  dUfer- 

hifkntry  ?  ••  For  this  reason,"  was  the  ently,  and  we  regard  n  as  most  import- 

teply.     u-I  am  nimdkw^tlah,  as  we  ant  ih^t  this  should  be  known.    *Tte 

say  in  the  East;  I  have  ate  of  the  precedent  will  not  be  wlthootinfhietios 

King's  teilt,  and  therefore  r  consider  either  now  or  in  succeeding  tiittes. 
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Amidst  the  deluge  of  new  and 
ephemeral  publications  under  which 
the  press  both  in  France  and  England 
is  groaning,  and  the  woful  depravitjr 
of  public  taste,  in  all  branches  of  li- 
terature,  which  in  the  former  country 
has  followed  the  Revolution  of  the 
Three  Glorious  Days,  it  is  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  duty  of  all 
those  who  have  any  share,  however 
inconsiderable,  in  the  direction  of  the 
objects  to  which  public  thought  is  to 
be  applied,  to  recur  from  time  to  time 
to  the  great  and  standard  works  of  a 
a  former  age ;  and  from  amidst  the 
dazzling  light  of  passing  meteors  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
to  endeavor  to  direct  the  public  gaze 
to  those  fixed  luminaries  whose  radi- 
ance in  the  higher  heavens  shines,  and 
•▼er  will  shine,  in  imperishable  lustre. 
From  our  sense  of  the  importance  and 
utUity  of  this  attempt,  we  are  not  to 
be  deterred  by  the  common  remark, 
that  these  authors  are  in  every  body's 
hands;  that  their  works  are  read  at 
school,  and  their  names  become  as 
household  sounds.  We  know  that 
many  things  are  read  at  school  which 
are  fom>tten  at  college;  and  many 
things  learned  at  college  which  are 
unhappily  and  permanently  discarded 
in  later  years;  and  tiiat  there  are 
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many  authors  whose  names  are  as 
household  sounds,  whose  works  for 
that  very  reason  are  as  a  strange  and 
unknown  tongue.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  Racine  and  Moliere,  of  Bos- 
suet  and  F^uelon,  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  of  Chateaubriand  and  Ma- 
dame  de  Stael,  of  Pascal  and  Rabelais. 
We  would  bog  to  ask  even  our  best 
informed  and  most  learned  readers, 
with  how  many  of  their  works  the^ 
are  really  famuiar ;  how  many  of  their 
felicitous  expressions  have  sunk  into 
their  recollections ;  how  many  of  their 
ideas  are  engraven  on  their  memory  ? 
Others  may  possess  more  retentive 
memories,  or  more  extensive  reading 
than  we  do ;  but  we  confess,  when  we 
apply  such  a  question,  even  to  the 
constant  study  of  thirty  years,  we  feel 
not  a  little  mortified  at  the  time  which 
has  been  misapplied,  and  the  brilliant 
ideas  once  obtamed  fh>m  others  which 
have  now  faded  from  the  recollectiont 
and  should  rejoice  much  to  obtain  from 
others  that  retrospect  of  past  greatness 
which  we  propose  ourselves  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers. 

Every  one  now  is  so  constantly  ini 
die  habit  of  reading  the  new  publica- 
tions, of  devouring  the  fresh  produa 


resQ  pr 
I  would 


tionsofthe  press,^as  we  would  fredi 
eggs  or  roils  to  break&st  that  we  for- 
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get  the  extraordinary  superiority  of 
standard  works ;  and  are  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  studies  of  our  youth  for 
that  superlative  enjoyment  which 
arises  from  the  perusal  of  authors, 
where  every  sentence  is  thought  and 
eHen  every  word  conception;  where 
new  trains  ot  contemplation  or  qom- 
tion  are  awakened  in  every  page^  and 
the  volume  is  closed  almost  ever  mi- 
nute to  meditate  on  the  novelty  or 
justice  of  the  reflections  which  arise 
from  its  study.  And  it  is  not  on  the 
first  perusal  of  these  authors  that  this 
exquisite  pleasure  is  obtained.  In  the 
heyday  of  youth  and  strength,  when 
imagination  is  ardent,  and  the  world 
unknown,  it  is  the  romance  of  the 
story,  or  the  general  strain  of  the  ar- 
gument which  carries  the  reader  on, 
and  many  of  the  finest  and  most  spi- 
ritual reflections  are  overlooked  or  un- 
appreciated ;  but  in  later  years,  when 
life  has  been  experienced,  and  joy  and 
sorrow  felt,  when  the  memory  is  sto- 
red with  recollections,  and  the  imagi- 
nation with  images,  it  is  reflection 
and  observation  which  constitute  the 
chief  attraction  in  composition.  And 
iudgin|;  of  the  changes  wrought  by 
Time  m  others  from  what  we  have 
experienced  ourselves,  we  anticipate  a 
high  gratification,  even  in  the  best  in- 
form^ readers,  by  a  direction  of  their 
attention  to  many  passages  in  the 
great  French  writers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Revolution,  a 
comparison  ot  their  excellences,  a 
criticism  on  their  defects,  and  an  ex- 
position of  the  mighty  influence  which 
the  progress  of  political  events  has  had 
upon  t^  ideas  reflected,  even  to  the 
greatest  authors,  from  the  age  in  which 
tney  lived,and  the  ej(ternal  events  pas- 
sing around  them. 

The  two  great  eras  of  French  prose 
literature  are  those  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Revolution.  If  the  former  can 
boast  of  Bossuet,  the  latter  can  appeal 
to  Chateaubriand :  if  the  former  still 
shine  in  the  purest  lustre  in  Fen^lon, 
the  latter  may  boast  the  more  fervent 
pases,  and  varied  genius  of  De  Staei ; 
if  tne  former  is  supreme  ia  the  treigic 
and  comic  muse,and  can  array  Racine, 
Corneille  and  Molidre,  against  the 
transient  Lilliputians  of  th^  romantic 
school,  the  latter  can  show  in  the 
poetry  and  even  the  prose  of  Lamar- 
tine  a  condensation  of  feeling,  a  depth 
of  pathos  and  energy  of  thought  which 
can  never  be  reacned  but  in  an  age 


which  has  undergone  the  animating 
episodes,the  heart-stirring  feelines  con- 
sequent on  social  convu^ion.  In  the 
branches  of  literature  which  depend 
on  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other, 
history— politics — ^historical  philoso- 
phy and  historical  romance,  tne  supe- 
riority of  the  modern  school  ia  so  pro- 
digious, that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
parallel  to  it  in  former  days ;  and  even 
the  dignifiedlanguaKe  and  eagle  glance 
of  the  Bishop  of  ftfeaux  sinks  into  io. 
significance,  compared  to  the  vast  alH- 
lity  which,in  inferior  minds,experienoe 
and  actual  suffering  have  brought 
to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  public 
afl&irs.  Modern  writers  were  for  lonf 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  cause  which 
had  given  such  superior  pathos,  ener- 
gy, and  practical  wisdom  to  the  histo- 
nans  of  antiquity;  but  the  French 
Revolution  alone  explained  the  mys- 
tery. When  modern  times  were 
brought  into  collision  with  the  pas- 
sions and  the  suffering  consequent  oo 
democratic  ascendency  and  SG^ial  con- 
vulsion, they  were  not  long  of  fedhy 
the  truths  which  experience  had  taught 
to  ancient  times,  and  acquiring  the 
power  of  vivid  description  and  coo- 
densed  yet  fervent  narrative  by  which 
the  great  historians  of  antiquity  aie 
characterised. 

At  the  head  of  the  noodern  prate 
writers  of  France,  we  place  Madame 
de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  and  Guizot; 
and  to  their  discussion  we  propose  Io 
devote  this  and  some  succeeding  pa^ 
pers,  in  contrast  with  the  great  dia&k 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  general  style  of  the  ftro 
first  and  the  most  imaginative  of  these 
writers — De  Stael  and  Chateaubriand 
— is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
Bossuet,  F6n^lon,  and  Massilloo.  We 
have  no  longer  either  the  thoughtSt 
the  language,  or  the  images  of  thoae 
great  and  dignified  writers !  With  the 
pompous  grandeur  of  the  Grande  Mo- 
narque ;  with  the  awfiil  splendor  of 
the  palace,  and  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  throne ;  with  the  superb  mag* 
nificenco  of  Versailles,  its  marbles, 
halls,  and  forests  of  statues,  have  pass- 
ed away  the  train  of  thought  by  whi^ 
the  vices  and  corruption  then  chiefly 

Erevalent  iu  society  were  cocnbatflft 
y  these  worthy  soldiers  of  the  milhia 
of  Christ.  Strange  to  say,  the  idea 
of  that  despotic  age  are  more  coodeoi- 
natory  of  princes ;  more  eulogistic  of 
the  people,  more  confirmatorj  of  the 
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priociples  which,  if  pushed  to  their  le- 
^timate  consequences,  lead  to  demo- 
cracy, than  those  of  the  age  when 
;he  sovereignty  ©f  the  people  was  ac- 
xially  established.  In  their  eloquent 
leclamations  the  wisdom,  iustice,  and 
}urity  of  the  tnasses  are  the  constant 
subject  of  eulogy ;  almost  all  social 
ind  political  evils  are  traced  to  the 
corruptions  of  courts  and  the  vices  of 
cings.  The  applause  of  the  people, 
he  condemnation  of  rulers,  in  Telema- 
;hus,  often  resembles  rather  the  frothy 
ieclajnations  of  the  Tribune  in  favor 
)f  the  sovereign  multitude,  than  the 
«vere  lessons  addressed  by  a  courtly 
^relate  to  the  heir  of  a  despotic  throne. 
iViih  a  fearless  courage  worthy  of  the 
lighest  commendation,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  base  adulatipn  of  mo- 
lern  times  to  the  Baal  of  popular 
x>wer,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  ana  fiour- 
ialoue,  incessantly  rung  in  the  ears  of 
heir  courtly  auditory  tne  equality  of 
nankind  in  the  si^ht  of  heaven,  and 
he  awful  words  of  judgment  to  come, 
rhose  imaginary  and  Utopian  efifu- 
dons  now  excite  a  smile,  even  in  the 
nost  youthful  student ;  and  a  suffering 
ige,  taught  by  the  experienced  evils 
)f  democratic  ascendancy,  has  now 
earned  to  appreciate,  as  they  deserve, 
he  profound  and  caustic  sayings  in 
^hich  Aristotle,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus 
lave  delivered  to  future  ages  the  con- 
iensed  wisdom  on  the  instability  and 
yranny  of  the  popular  rule,  which 
iges  of  calamity  had  brought  home  to 
he  saees  of  antiquity. 

In  Madame  de  StaSl  and  Chateau- 
)riand  we  have  incomparably  more 
)riginality  and  variety  of  thought ;  far 
nore  just  and  experienced  views  of 
luman  affairs;  far  more  condensed 
wisdom,  which  the  statesman  and  the 
shilosopher  may  treasure  in  their  me- 
nories,  than  in  the  great  writers  of  the 
ige  of  Louis  XIV.  We  see  at  once  in 
heir  jproductions  that  we  are  deal- 
ng  with  those  who  speak  from  expe- 
ience  of  human  affairs;  to  whom 
{rears  of  suffering  have  brought  cen- 
uries  of  wisdom ;  and  whom  me  stern 
ichool  of  adversity  has  learned  to  ab- 
ure  both  much  of  the  fanciful  El  Do- 
"ado  speculations  of  preceding  philo- 
K)phy,  and  the  perilous  efiusions  of 
mcceeding  republicanism.  Though 
;he  one  was  by  birth  and  habit  an 
iristocrat  of  the  ancient  and  now  de- 
^y  in^  school,  and  the  other,  a  liberal, 
lursed  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Crama- 


liel  of  the  Revolution,  yet  there  is  no 
material  difference  in  their  political 
conclusions ;  so  completely  does  a  close 
observation  of  the  progress  of  a  revo- 
lution induce  the  same  conclusions  in 
minds  of  the  highest  stamp,  with  what- 
ever early  prepossesjjions  the  survey 
may  have  been  originally  commenced. 
The  Dix  Annies  d'Exil,  and  the  obser- 
vations on  the  French  revolution,  might 
have  been  written  by  Chateaubriand, 
and  Madame  de  Stael  would  have  little 
wherefrom  to  dissent  in  the  Monarchic 
selon  la  Charte,  or  later  political  wri- 
tings of  her  illustrious  rival. 

It  is  by  their  works  of  imagination, 
taste,  and  criticism,  however,  that 
these  immortal  writers  are  principally 
celebrated,  and  it  is  with  them  that  we 
propose  to  commence  this  critical  sur- 
vey. Their  names  are  universally 
known :  Corinne,  Delphine,  De  rAl- 
lemagne,  the  Dix  Anntes  d'Exil,  and 
De  la  Litterature,  are  as  familiar  in 
sound,  at  least,  to  our  ears,  as  the  Ge- 
nie de  Christianisme,  the  Itineraire, 
the  Martyrs,  Atala  et  R^ne  of  the  far 
travelled  pilgrim  of  expiring  feudal- 
ism are  to  our  memories.  Each  has 
beauties  of  the  very  highest  cast  in 
this  department,  and  yet  their  excel- 
lences are  so  various,  that  we  know 
not  to  which  to  award  the  palm. 
If  driven  to  discriminate  between 
them,  we  should  say  that  De  Stael 
has  more  sentiment,  Chateaubriand 
more  imagination ;  that  the  for- 
mer has  deeper  knowledge  of  hu- 
man feeling[s,  and  the  latter  more  va- 
ried and  animated  pictures  of  human 
manners ;  that  the  charm  of  the  for- 
mer consists  chiefly  in  the  just  and 
profound  views  of  life,  its  changes  and 
emotions, with  which  her  works  abound, 
and  the  fascination  of  the  latter  in  the 
brilliant  phantasmagoria  of  actual 
scenes,  impression^s  and  events  which 
his  writings  exhibit.  No  one  can  ex- 
ceed Madame  de  Stael  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiment  or  poetry  of 
nature,  or  the  developement  of  the 
varied  and  storied  associations  which 
historical  scenes  or  monuments  never 
fail  to  awaken  in  the  cultivated  mind ; 
but  in  the  delineation  of  the  actual  fea- 
tures she  exhibits,  or  the  painting  of 
the  various  and  gorgeous  scenery  pr 
objects  she  presents,  she  is  greatly  , 
inferior  to  the  author  of  t^  Genius  of 
Christianity.  She  speaCs  emotion  to 
the  heart,  not  pictures  to  the  eye. 
Chateaubriand,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
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dipped  his  pencil  in  the  finest  and  most 
radiant  hues  of  nature :  with  a  skill 
surpassing  even  that  of  the  Great  Ma- 
gician of  the  North,  he  depicts  all  the 
most  splendid  scenes  of  both  hemis- 
|>heres ;  and  seizing  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius  on  the  reallv  character- 
istic features  of  the  bounaless  variety 
of  objects  he  has  visited,  brings  them 
before  us  with  a  force  and  fidelity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  surpass. 
After  all,  however,  on  rising  from  a 
perusal  of  the  peai  works  of  these 
two  authors,  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
has  left  the  most  indelible  impression 
on  the  mind ;  for  if  the  one  has  accu- 
mulated a  store  of  brilliant  {pictures 
which  have  never  yet  been  rivalled, 
the  other  has  drawn  from  the  objects 
on  which  she  has  touched  all  the  most 
profound  emotions  which  they  could 
awaken ;  and  if  the  first  leaves  a  gor- 
ffeous  scene  painted  on  the  mind,  the 
latter  has  engraved  a  durable  impres- 
sion on  the  heart. 

CoRiNMK  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
novel.  Boarding-school  eirls,  and 
youths  just  fledged  from  cdTlege,  may 
admire  it  as  such,  and  dwell  with  ad- 
miration on  the  sorrows  of  the  heroine 
and  the  ^thlessness  of  Lord  Nelvil ; 
but  considered  in  that  view  it  has  gla- 
ring faults,  both  in  respect  of  fancy, 
probability,  and  story,  and  will  bear 
no  comparison  either  with  the  great 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  the  se- 
condary productions  of  his  numerous 
imitators.  The  real  view  in  which  to 
reeard  it  is  as  a  picture  of  Italy ;  its 
inhabitants,  feelings,  and  recollections; 
its  cloudless  skies  and  glassy  seas ;  its 
forrest-clad  hills  and  sunny  vales ;  its 
umbrageous  groves  and  mouldering 
forms;  its  heart-inspiring  ruins  and 
deathless  scenes.  As  sucn  it  is  supe- 
rior to  any  work  on  that  subject  which 
has  appeared  in  any  European  lan- 
gua^.  NowUere  else  shall  we  find 
so  rich  and  glowing  an  intermixture  of 
sentiment  with  description;  of  deep 
filing  for  the  beauty  of  art,  with  a 
correct  perception  of  its  leading  prin- 
ciples ;  of  historical  lore  with  poetical 
micY ;  of  ardor  in  the  cause  of  social 
amelioration,  with  charity  to  the  indi- 
viduals  who,  under  unfortunate  institu- 
tions, are  chained  to  a  life  of  indolence 
and  pleasure.  Beneath  the  glowing 
sun  and  azure  skies  of  Italy  she  has 
imbibed  the  real  modern  Itaban  spirit : 
she  exhibits  in  the  mouth  of  her  heroine 
all  that  devotion  to  art,  that  rapturous 


regard  to  antiquity,  that  imoueimce 
in  ordinary  life,  and  constant  beoom 
of  fresh  excitement  by  which  that  re- 
markable people  are  distiniciiished 
from  any  other  at  present  in  Eun^e. 
She  paints  them  as  they  really  are ; 
living  on  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
feeding  on  the  glories  of  thmr  double 
set  of  illustrious  ancestors ;  at  times 
exulting  in  the  recollection  of  the  legi- 
ons which  subdued  the  worlds  at  othen 
recurring  with  pride  to  the  gloriooft 
though  brief  days  of  modern  art ;  ming- 
ling the  names  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  Ci- 
cero, and  Virgil  with  those  of  MichacJ 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Biionarotti,  and  Cor- 
reggio ;  repeating  with  admiratioo  the 
stanzas  of  Tasso  as  they  glide  through 
the  deserted  palaces  of  Venice,  and 
storing  their  minds  with  the  rich  crea* 
tions  of  Ariosto's  fancy  as  they  gaao^ 
on  the  stately  monuments  of  Rome. 

Not  less  vividly  has  she  portrayed, 
in  the  language,  feelings,  and  chajrao- 
ter  of  her  iieroine,  the  singular  inter* 
mixture  with  these  animating  recoU 
lections  of  all  the  frivolity  which  baa 
rendered  impossible,  without  a  firesh 
impregnation  of  northern  vigor,  the 
regeneration  of  Italian  society.  We 
see  in  her  pages,  as  we  witness  in  real 
life,  talents  the  most  commanding^ 
beauty  the  most  fascinating,  graces  the 
most  captivating,  devoted  to  no  other 
object  but  the  excitement  of  a  transient 
passion ;  infidelity  itself  sub^ted  to 
certain  restraints,  and  boastmff  of  its 
fidelity  to  one  attachment;  whole  claaa- 
es  of  society  incessantly  occupied  wi£k 
no  other  object  but  the  gratificatioQ  of 
vanity,  the  thraldom  of  attachment,  or 
the  imperious  demands  of  beauty,  and 
the  strongest  propensity  of  cultivated 
life,  the  &sotn  cTotmer*  mfluendn^  for 
the  best  part  of  their  lives^  the  higher 
classes  of  both  sexes.  In  such  repre- 
sentation  there  would  probably  be  no- 
thing in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  wri- 
ter but  frivolous  or  possibly  pemicioos 
details ;  but  by  Madame  de  Stael  it  b 
touched  on  so  gentl]^,  so  strongly  in- 
termingled with  sentiment,  and  traced 
so  naturally  to  its  ultimate  and  disas- 
trous effects,  that  the  picture  becomes 
not  mereljT  characteristic  of  mannezs^ 
butpurifying  in  its  tendency. 

Tne  Dix  Anmees  d'Exo,  thou^ 
abounding  with  fewer  splendid  and  en- 
chanting  passages,  is  written  in  a  higii* 
er  strain,  and  oevoted  to  more  eleva- 
ted objects  than  the  Italian  novel.  It 
exhibits  the  Imperial  CSovermnent  of 
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Napoleon  in  the  high  and  palmy  days 
)f  his  greatness ;  when  all  the  Conti- 
lent  had  bowed  the  neck  to  his  power, 
md  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
^ozen  Ocean,  not  a  voice  dared  to  be 
if  ted  against  his  commands.  It  shows 
;he  internal  tyranny  and  vexations  of 
his  formidable  power ;  its  despicable 
ealousies  and  contemptible  vanity ;  its 
Klious  restrictions  and  tyrannizing  ten- 
lencv.  We  see  the  censorship  cnain- 
ng  the  human  mind  to  the  ni^ht  of  the 
enth  in  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
sentury !  the  coqimands  of  the  police 
ottering  every  effort  of  independent 
bought  and  me  discussion ;  forty  mil- 
ions  of  men  slavishly  following  the 
3ar  of  a  victor,  who,  in  exchanfl;e  for 
ill  the  advantages  of  freedom,  hoped 
3ut  never  obtained  from  the  Revolu- 
ion,  dazzled  them  with  the  glitter  only 
)f  gilded  chains.  In  her  subsequent 
nigrations  through  Tyrol,Poland,Rus. 
sia  and  Sweden,  to  avoid  his  persecu* 
ion  during  the  years  which  preceded 
he  Russian  war,  we  have  the  noblest 
picture  of  the  elevated  feelings  which, 
luring  this  period  of  general  oppres- 
don,  were  rising  up  in  the  nations 
vhich  yet  preserved  a  shadow  of  inde- 
)endence,  as  well  as  of  the  heroic  stand 
nade  by  Alexander  and  his  brave  sub- 
ects  against  the  memorable  invasion 
vhich  ultimately  proved  their  oppres- 
tor's  ruin.  These  are  animating 
hemes ;  and  though  not  in  general 
Dclined  to  dwell  on  the  description,  or 
mrich  her  work  with  picturesque  nar- 
'ative,the  scenery  of  the  north  had  wa- 
cened  profound  emotions  in  her  heart 
vhich  appear  in  many  touches  and 
"eflections  of  no  ordinary  sublimity. 

Chateaubriand  addresses  himself 
nuch  more  habitually  and  systematic 
»dly  to  the  eye.  He  paints  what  he 
las  seen,  whether  in  nature,  society, 
nanners,  or  art,  with  the  graphic  skill 
»f  a  consummate  draughtsman ;  and 
)roduces  the  emotion  he  is  desirous  of 
iwakening  not  by  direct  words  calcu- 
ated  to  arouse  it,  but  by  enabling  the 
magioation  to  depict  to  itself  the  ob- 
ects  which  in  nature,by  their  felicitous 
Mxnbination,  produced  the  impression. 
Iladame  de  Staei  does  not  paint  the  fea* 
ures  of  the  scene,  but  in  a  few  words 
ihe  portrays  the  emotion  which  she 
experienced  on  beholding  it,  and  con- 
rives  by  these  few  wor&  to  awaken 
t  in  her  readers ;  Chateaubriand  enu- 
Derates  with  a  painter's  power  all  the 
eatures  of  the  scene,  and  by  the  vivid- 


ness  of  description  succeeds  not  merely 
in  painting  it  on  the  retina  of  the 
mind,  but  in  awakening  there  the  pre- 
cise emotion  which  he  himself  fblt  on 
beholding  it.  The  one  speaks  to  the 
heart  through  the  eye,  the  other  to  the 
eye  through  the  heart.  As  we  travel 
with  the  illustrious  pilgrim  of  the 
Revolution,  we  see  rising  oefore  us  ih 
successive  clearness  the  lonely  tem- 
ples, and  glittering  valleys,  and  storied 
capes  of  (jreece ;  the  desert  plains  and 
rocky  ridges  and  sepulchm  hollows 
of  Judea ;  the  solitary  palms  and  state- 
ly monuments  of  Egypt ;  the  isolated 
remains  of  Carthage,  the  deep  soli- 
tudes of  America,  the  soundine  cata- 
racts, and  still  lakes,  and  boundless  fo- 
rests, of  the  New  World.  Not  less  vivid 
is  his  description  of  human  scenes  and 
actions,  of  which,  during  his  eventful 
career,  he  has  seen  such  an  extraordi- 
nary variety ;  the  Janissary,  the  Tar- 
tar, the  Turk,  the  Bedouins  of  the  de- 
sert places,  the  Numidians  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  ;  the  cruel  revolutionists  of 
France ;  the  independent  savages  of 
America ;  the  ardent  mind  of  Napo- 
leon, the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  Pitt. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  the  pictures  which  he 
leaves  engraven  on  the  imagination  of 
his  r^uler  ;  but  he  has  neither  touch- 
ed the  heart  nor  convinced  the  judg- 
ment like  the  profound  hand  of  bis 
female  rival. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  we 
have  selected  two  of  the  most  brilliant 
descriptions  from  Chateaubriand's  Ge- 
nie de  Christianisme^  and  placed  be- 
side these,  two  of  the  most  inspired  of 
Madame  de  Stall's  Passages  on  Ro- 
man Scenery.  We  shall  subjoin  two 
of  the  most  admirable  descriptions  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  reader  may 
at  once  have  presented  to  his  view  the 
masterpieces,  in  the  descriptive  line, 
of  the  three  greatest  authors  of  the 
age.  All  the  passages  are  translated 
by  ourselves ;  we  have  neither  trans- 
lations at  hand,  nor  inclination  to  mar 
so  much  eloquence  bv  the  slovenly 
dress  in  which  it  usually  appears  in  an 
English  version.  The  same  plan  shall 
be  adopted  in  all  the  followmg  num- 
bers or  this  series. 

**  There  is  a  Ood !  The  herbs  of  the 
▼alley,  the  cedars  of  the  moantain,  blese 
him — the  ineect  spMorts  in  bis  beams — the 
elephant  salutes  him  with  the  rising  orb 
of  day— the  bird  sings  him  in  the  folliage 
--the  thander  prociaimB  him  in  the  h^ 
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▼ena — the  ocean  declares  hia  imnieiiaity — 
011  n  alone  has  aaid, '  There  is  no  Gain ! ' 
**  Unite  in  thought,  at  the  aame  instant, 
the  meet  beaotifal  objects  in  nature ;  sup- 
poee  that  yoa  see  at  once  all  the  hours  of 
tlie  d^yt  and  all  the  seasons  of  the  yemr ; 
ft  mornio^^  of  spring  and  a  nHNninf  of 
ftutumn  i  a  ni^bt  b.^spanitlod  with  stars, 
and  a  ni^ht  covered  with  clouds  ;  meadows 
enamel  led  with  flowers,  forests  hoary  with 
snow ;  fields  gilded  by  the  tints  of  autumn ; 
then  alone  you  will  have  a  just  conception 
of  the  universe.  While  you  are  gaiing  on 
that  sun  which  is  plunging  under  the  vault 
•f  the  west,  another  observer  admires  him 
emerging  from  the  gilded  gates  of  the  east. 
By  whftt  inconoeivftble  magic  does  that 
ftged  sur,  which  is  sinking  fatigued  and 
burning  in  the  shades  of  the  evening,  re- 
appear at  the  same  instant  fresh  and  humid 
with  the  rosy  dew  of  the  morning  7  At 
every  inetaot  of  the  day  the  glorious  orb 
is  at  once  rising^resplendcnt  at  noon- 
day,  and  settin;^  in  the  west ;  or  rather 
our  senses  deceive  us,  and  there  is,  pro- 
perlv  speaking,  no  caist,  or  south,  or  weet, 
m  the  world.  Every  thing  reduces  itself 
to  one  single  point,  from  wnenoe  the  King 
ef  Day  sends  forth  at  once  a  triple  light 
in  one  sinsle  substance.  The  bright  splen- 
dor is  perhaps  that  which  natuie  can  pr^ 
sent  that  ia  most  beautiful;  for  while  it 

fives  us  an  idea  of  the  perpetual  macni- 
cence  and  resistless  power  of  God,  it 
exhibits,  at  the  same  time,  a  shining  image 
of  the  glorious  Trinity.'' 

Human  eloquence  probabtj  cannot, 
in  description,  go  beyond  this  inimi- 
table  passage;  but  it  is  equalled  in 
the  pictures  left  us  by  the  same  author 
ef  two  scenes  in  the  New  World. 

**  One  evening,  when  it  was  a  profound 
eaim,  we  were  sailing  through  tboae  lovely 
seas  which  bathe  the  coast  of  Virginia,^ 
all  the  aails/were  furled— I  waa  occupied 
below  when  I  heard  the  bell  which  called 
the  mariners  upon  deck  to  prayers — I 
hsstened  to  join  my  orisons  to  those  of  the 
test  of  the  crew.  The  officers  were  on 
t|ie  forecastle,  with  the  passengers:  the 
priest,  with  his  prayer-book  in  his  hand, 
stood  a  little  in  advance ;  the  sailors  were 
saattered  here  and  there  on  the  deck :  we 
were  all  above,  with  our  foces  tamed  to* 
wards  the  prow  of  the  Tesiei,  which  looked 
to  the  wePt. 

"  The  globe  of  the  sun,  ready  to  plunge 
into  the  waves,  appeared  between  the  ropes 
of  the  vessel  in  the  midst  of  boundless 
apace.  You  would  have  imagined,  from 
the  balancing  of  the  poop,  that  the  glori- 
ous luminary  changed  at  every  instant  its 


hortion.  A  few  li^ht  clouda  were  acst- 
tered  without  order  in  the  eaat,  where 
the  moon  was  slowly  ascending ;  at!  the 
rust  of  the  sky  was  unclouded.  Towards 
the  north,  forming  a  glorious  tnancle 
with  the  star  of  day  and  that  of  nignt, 
a  flittering  cbud  arose  from  the  sea,  re> 
spkndent  with  the  colors  of  tha  piisni, 
like  a  crystal  pile  supporting  the  Tault  of 
heaven. 

'*Ue  is  much  to  be  pitied  who  oo^ 
have  witnessed  this  scene,  without  fedii^ 
the  beauty  of  God.  Tears  involuntarily 
flowed  from  my  eyes,  when  my  compa- 
nions, taking  off  their  bate,  be^n  to  eing, 
in  their  hoarse  strains,  the  sisa^e  bjnm  of 
Our  Lady  of  Suecor.  H^w  toncfaiag 
was  that  prayer  of  men,  who,  on  a  fng^ 
plank,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  oontcaa  * 
plated  the  sun  setting  in  the  midat  of  the 
wavea !  How  that  simnle  invocaUon  of 
the  niariners  to  the  motner  of  woea,  went 
to  the  heart !  The  consdousnesa  of  our 
littleness  in  the  sight  of  Infinity— oar  diaata 
prolonged  afar  over  the  waves — night  ap- 
proachmg  with  its  sable  winge — a  whole 
crew  of  a  veasel  filled  wiUi  admiratiea  and 
a  holy  fear— Ood  bending  over  the  abyaa, 
with  one  hand  retaining  the  sun  at  the 
gaUs  of  the  west,  and  with  the  ether  laia- 
mg  the  moon  in  the  east,  and  vet  leading 
an  attentife  ear  to  the  voice  of  prayer  aa 
cending  from  a  speck  in  the  immennty — 
all  combined  to  form  an  assemblaj^  which 
cannot  be  described,  and  ef  which  the  hu- 
man heart  could  hardly  bear  the  weight. 

**  The  scene  at  kno  was  not  lesa  ravish* 
in£.  Obe  evening  1  had  lost  ■▼  way  in 
a  forest  at  a  short  disUnce  from  the  ABs  ' 
of  Nia^ra,  Soon  the  day  expired  aiouad 
me,  and  I  taated,  in  all  ita  aoUtuda,  the 
lovely  spectacle  of  a  night  in  the  deaetts  of 
the  New  World. 

**  An  hour  after  sunset  the  moon  show* 
ed  Itself  above  the  branches,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  horiaon.  An  embalnsed 
breete,  which  the  Ctueen  of  Nt^  aeeai- 
ed  to  bring  with  her  from  the  East,  pre* 
ceded  her  with  its  freshening  gaks.  The 
solitary  star  ascended  by  ^l^^*^  i^  ^he 
heavens;  sometimes  she  folCwedi  neac^ 
ably  her  axure  course,  sometiBies  she  r^ 
posed  on  the  groups  of  clouds,  which  re- 
sembled the  summits  of  lofty  roonntaina 
covered  with  snow.  These  douda,  ope- 
ning and  closing  their  sails,  now  spresd 
themselves  out  in  transparent  aones  ef 
white  satin,  now  dispersed  into  Hgfat  bub- 
bles of  foam,  or  formed  in  the  heavena  bam 
of  white  so  danfing  and  aweet.  dnt  yen 
could  almost  believe  yom  felt  their  anoey 
surface. 

'*  The  scene  on  the  earth  waa  of  e^ 
beauty ;  the  declining  day»  and  the  hftt 
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»f  the  mooD,  desoeoded  into  the  intenmlB 
»r  the  trees,  and  spread  a  faint  gleam 
nren  in  the  profoundett  part  of  the  aark- 
1688.  The  nver  which  flowed  at  my  feet, 
ilternately  lost  itself  in  the  woods,  and 
eappeared  brilliant  with  th^  oonateHa- 
ions  of  the  night  iffhich  reposml  en  its 
losom.  In  a  savanna  on  the  other  side 
if  the  river,  the  moonbeams  slept  with- 
out movement  on  the  verdant  tar£  ^ 
ew  birches,  agitated  bj  the  breeie.  and 
lispersed  here  and  there,  formed  isles  of 
loating  shadow  on  that  motionless  sea  of 
igbt  All  woold  have  been  in  profound 
epose,  but  for  the  fall  of  a  few  leaves, 
he  breath  of  a  transient  breeze^  and  the 
Qoaning  of  the  owl ;  while  in  the  dis- 
aoce,  at  intervals  the  deep  roar  of  Nia- 
gara ^as  heard,  which,  prolonged  from 
[esert  to  desert  in  the  calm  of  the  night, 
xpired  at  length  in  the  endless  solitude  (ft 
he  forest. 

"  The  grandeur,  the  surpassing  melan- 
holj  of  Out  scene,  can  be  expressed  bj 
lo  human  tongtte---tlM  finest  nights  of 
Europe  can  give  no  conception  of  it.  In 
ain,  amidst  our  cultivated  fields,  does  the 
[DAgination  seek  toejcpand— it  neeU  en 
U  sides  the  habitations  of  men ;  but  in 
hose  savage  regions  the  soul  loves,  to 
hroud  itself  in  the  ocean  of  forests,  to 
lang  over  the  gulf  of  cataracts,  to  me- 
ilate  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
nd  feel  itself  alone  as  it  were  with 
}od. 

*  Pra«enti*rem  conipiciarai  DeiiiB» 
Fera  par  juga,  clhrocque  prnruptos, 
SonanlM  ialai  aqtiM  Maommqua  noctaia.'* 

We  doubt  if  any  passages  ever  were 
f ritten  of  more  thrilllDj;  descriptive 
loqueDce  than  these;  hereafter  we 
hall  contrast  them  with  some  of  the 
inest  of  Lamartine,  which  have  equal- 
ed but  not  exceeded  them.  But  now 
tiark  the  different  style  with  which 
^dame  de  Sta^l  treats  the  heart-stir- 
ing  iponuments  of  Romau  greatness. 

'I  At  this  moment  St  Peter  arose  to 
^eir  view ;  the  greatest  edifice  which 
lan  has  ever  rai^d,  for  the  pyramids 
^etnselves  are  of  less  considerable  eleva- 
on.  I  would  perhaps  have  done  better, 
aid  Corinne,  to  have  taken  you  to  the 
lost  beautiful  of  our  edifices  last;  but 
lat  is  not  my  system.  I  am  convinced 
lat,  to  render  one  alive  to  the  charm  of 
le^fine  arts,  we  should  commence  with 
!iose  objects  which  awaken  a  lively  and 
rofound  admiration.  When  once  that 
sotiment  has  been  experienced,  a  new 
phere  of  ideas  is  awakened,  which  ref- 
ers us  susceptible  of  the  impression  pro 
need    by  beauties  of  an   inferior   order* 


they  revive,  though  in  a  leeeer  degree, 
the  firit  impression  which  has  been  re- 
ceived. All  these  gradationa  in  produ- 
cing emotion  are  contrary  to  my  opinion ; 
you  do  not  arrive  at  the  sublime  by 
successive  steps ;  infinite  d^rees  separate 
it  from  the  beautiful. 

"Oswald  experienced  an  extraordinary 
emotion  on  arriving  in  front  of  the  fa- 
9ade  of  St.  Peter^.  It  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  worii  of  human  hands 
produced  on  him  the  effects  of  one  of  the 
marvels  of  nature.  It  is  the  only  efibrt  of 
human  industry  which  has  the  grandeur 
which  characterizes  the  immediate  works 
of  the  Creator.  Corinne  rcdoiced  in  the 
astonishment  of  Oswald.  *  I  have  chosen,' 
said  she,  *■  a  day  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing in  all  its  eiclat  to  behold  this  monu- 
ment I  reserve  for  you  a  more  secret, 
religious  enjoyment,  to  contemplate  it  by 
the  li^ht  01  the  moon  ;  b^t  at  this  mo- 
mei[)t  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  your  pre- 
sence at  the  roost  bnlltant  of  our  fet^, 
the  genius  of  man  decorated  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  natur^' 

"  The  Place  of  St  Peter  is  surrounded 
by  columns,  which  appear  light  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  massy  when  seen  near.  The 
earth,  which  rises  gently  to  the  gate  of 
the  church,  adds  to  the  effect  it  produces. 
An  obelisk  eighty  feet  in  heignt  which 
appears  as  nothing  in  presence  of  the  cu- 
pola of  St  Peter's,  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
place.  The  form  of  obelisktt  has  sou^e- 
thin;sr  in  >t  which  is  singularly  pleasing  to 
the  imagination  :  their  summit  loees  itself 
in  the  clouds,  and  seems  even  to  elevate  to 
the  Heavens  a  great  thought  of  man* 
That  monument,  which  was  brought  from 
Egypt  to  adorn  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  which  Sextus  V.  subsequently  trans- 
ported to  the  foot  of  the  Temple  of  St 
reter ;  that  contemporary  of  so  many 
ages  which  have  sought'  in  vain  to  decay 
its  solid  frame,  inspires  respect ;  man ' 
feels  himself  so  fleeting,  that  he  always 
experiences  emotion  in  presence  of  that 
which  has  passed  unchanged  through 
many  ages.  At.  a  little  distance,  on  each 
side  of  the  obelisk,  are  two  fountains,  the 
waters  of  which  perpetually  are  projected 
np  and  fall  down  in  cascades  through  the 
air.  That  murmur  of  waters,  which  is 
usually  heard  only  in  the  field,  produces 
in  sucn  a  situation  a  new  sensation  ;  but 
one  in  harmony  with  that  which  arises 
from  the  aspect  of  so  majestic  a  temple. 

"  Pamting  or  sculpture,  imitating  in 
general  the  human  figure,  or  some  object 
in  external  nature,  awakens  in  our  minds 
distinct  and  positive  ideas ;  but  a  beauti- 
ful monument  of  architecture  has  not  any 
determinate  expression,  and  the  spectator 
is  seised  in  contemplating  it,  with  that 
reverio,  without  any  definite  object,  which 
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leads  the  thoughts  so  far  off  The  Boand 
of  the  wttera  adds  to  these  vasue  and  pro- 
found impressions ;  it  b  unifonn,  as  the 
edifice  is  regular. 

<  Etsrnal  moraaMBi  asd  etsmal  repose* 

are  thus  hrougbt  to  combine  with  each 
other.  It  is  here,  in  an  especial  manner, 
that  Time  is  without  power;  it  nerer 
dries  op  those  sparkling  streams ;  it  nev- 
er shakes  those  imroe?able  pillars.  The 
watera,  which  spring  up  in  fan-like  luxu- 
riance from  these  Contains,  are  so  light 
and  so  Tapory,  that,  in  a  fine  day,  the  rays 
of  the  sun  produce  little  rainbows  of  the 
most  beautiful  color. 

^Stop  a  moment  here,  said  Corinne 
to  Lord  NelTil,  as  he  stood  under  the  por- 
tico of  the  church ;  pause  before  draw- 
ing aside  the  curtain  which  corers  the 
entrance  of  the  Temple.  Does  not  your 
heart  heal  at  the  threshold  of  that  sanc- 
tuary 7  Do  you  not  feel,  on  entering  it, 
the  emotion  consequent  on  a  solemn 
event  ?  At  these  words  Corinne  herself 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  held  it  so  as 
to  let  Lord  Nelvil  enter.  Her  attitude 
wot  so  beaut{fid  in  doing  «o,  that  Jor  a  mo- 
mentii  withdrew  the  effes  qf  her  later  even 
fmm  the  majeeUc  interim  </  the  Tempie, 
But  as  he  advanced  its  greatness  burst 
upon  his  mind  and  the  impression  which 
he  received  under  its  lofty  arches  was  so 
profound,  that  the  sentiment  of  love  was 
for  a  time  efihced.  He  walked  slowly 
beside  Corinne ;  both  were  silent.  Every 
thing  enjoined  contemplation ;  the  slight- 
est sound  resounded  so  far,  that  no  word 
appeared  worthy  of  being  repeated  in 
those  eternal  mansions.  Prayer  alone, 
the  voice  of  misfortune  was  heard  at  in- 
tervals in  their  vast  vaults.  And,  when 
under  those  stupendous  domes,  you  hear 
from  afar  the  voice  of  an  old  man,  whose 
trembling  steps  totter  along  these  beau- 
tiful marbles,  watered  with  so  many  tears, 
yoa  feel  that  man  is  rendered  more  digni- 
fied by  that  very  infirmity  of  his  nature 
which  exposes  his  divine  spirit  to  so  many 
kinds  of  suffering,  and  that  Christianity, 
the  worship  of  ^nef,  contains  the  true  se- 
oret  of  man's  sojourn  upon  earth. 

**  Corinne  interrupted  the  reverie  of 
Oswald,  and  said  to  him.  'Tou  have 
seen  the  Gothic  churches  of  Bngland  and 
Germany,  and  must  have  observed  that 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  much  more 
sombre  character  than  this  cathedral. 
There  is  something  mystical  in  the  Catho- 
licism of  these  rierthem  people ;  ours 
speaks  to  the  imagination  by  exterior  ob- 
jects. Michael  An^elo  said,  on  behold- 
ing the  cupola  of  the  Pantheon,  "  I  will 
place  it  in  the  air ;  and,  in  truth.  St. 
Peter's   is   a  temple  raised   on   the  base- 
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allianee  of  the  ancient  woiehip  with  Christi- 
anity in  the  effect  which  too  interior  of 
that  church  produces :  I  often  go  to  walk 
here  alone,  in  order  -to  restore  to  my  miad 
the  tranqoilUty  it  may  have  loBt«  The 
sight  of  such  a  monument  is  Hke  a  oon- 
linnal  and  fixed  music,  awaiting  yoa  to 
pour  its  balm  into  your  mind,  whenever 
yon  approach  it ;  and  certairily,  amoog 
the  many  titles  of  this^  nation  to  glory,  we 
must  number  the  patience,  courage,  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  cfaiefii  of  the 
church,  who  consecrated,  during  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  vears,  such  vast  treasures 
and  boundless  labor  to  the  prooecution 
of  a  work,  of  which  none  of  tnem  could 
hope  to  enjoy  the  fruita."— C^riwM  vol. 
i;  c.  3. 

In  this  magnificent  paaeage,  the 
worda  underlined  are  an  obYiooB  ble- 
mish. l*he  idea  of  Oswald  turning 
aside  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Peter^ 
from  the  gaze  of  the  matchles  in- 
terior of  the  temple,  a  mec^acle  unique 
in  the  world,  to  feast  Im  e  je  by  ad- 
miratioa  of  his  tnomonsfa,  is  moie 
than  we,  in  the  frigid  latitudes  of  the 
north,  can  altogether  understand. 
But  fifadame  de  Stael  was  a  woman, 
and  a  Frenchwoman ;  and  apparent- 
ly she  could  not  resist  the  opportimity 
of  signalizing  the  triumpb  or  her  sex, 
by  portraying  the  superiority  oi  (er 
male  beauQr  to  the  grandest  and  most 
imposing  object  that  the  bands  of  man 
have  ever  reared.  Abstracting  from 
this  feminine  weakness,  the  pas- 
sage is  one  of  almost  uniform  beau- 
tv,  and  well  illustrates  the  peculiar 
aescriptive  style  of  the  autbor;  not 
painting  objects,  but  touching  the 
chords  which  cause  emotions  to  ri- 
brate.  She  has  unconsciously  char- 
acterized her  own  style,  as  compered 
with  that  of  Chateaubriand,  in  de- 
scribing the  different  cbaractefs  of  the 
cathedrals  of  the  North  and  South. — 
**  There  is  something  mystical  in  the 
Catholicism  of  the  Northern  people; 
ours  speaks  to  the  imagination  by  ex- 
terior objects." 

As  another  specimen  of  Madame 
de  Stael's  descriptive  powers,  take 
her  Picture  of  the  Appian  Way,  with 
its  long  lines  of  tombs  on  either  sida^ 
on  the  southern  quarter  of  Rome. 

'*Sbe  conducted  Lord  Nelvil  beyond 
the  gates  of  the  city,  on  the  ancient  traoes 
of  the  Aj>pian  Way.  These  traces  sit 
marked  ra  the  middle  of  the  Caopacoa 
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•f  which  the  raiBs  extend  as  for  at  the 
ye  can  reach  for  several  miles  beyond 
he  walla.  Cicero  sayi  that,  on  leaving 
be  gate,  the  finst  tombs  you  meet  are 
hose  of  Metellas,  the  Scipios^  and  Ser- 
ilios.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios  has 
•een  discovered  in  the  very  place  which 
le  describes,  and  transported  to  the  Va^ 
lean,  Yet  it  was,  in  some  sort,  a  sacri- 
ege  to  displace  these  illnstrions  ashes; 
magioation  iff  more  nearly  allied  than  is 
;enerally  imagined,  to  morality ;  we  mnst 
»eware  of  shocking  iL  Some  of  theee 
ombs  are  so  large,  that  the  houses  of 
feasants  have  been  woiked  oat  in  them, 
or  the  Romans  consecrated  a  large  space 
o  the  last  remains  of  their  friends  and 
heir  relatives.  They  were  strangers  to 
hat  arid  principle  of  utility  which  ferti- 
izes  a  few  comers  of  earth,  the  more  by 
levastating  the  vast  domam  of  sentiment 
md  thoaght. 

"  Yon  see  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
flppiaB  Way  a  temple  raised  by  the  R»- 
)m)lic  to  Honor  and  Yirtne;  another  te 
he  Qod  which  compelled  Hannibal  to  re- 
neasnre  his  steps;  the  temple  of  Egeria, 
vbere  Nnma  went  to  consult  his  tatelar 
leity,  is  at  a  liule  dktance  on  the  left 
land.  Aroand  these  tombe  the  traces  of 
riitne  alone  are  to  be  fbnnd.  No  mono- 
nent  of  the  lon|^  ages  of  crime  which  dis- 
[fraced  the  empire  are  to  be  foand  bends 
he  places  where  these  illnstrioss  dead  re- 
pose; they  rest  amongst  the  reliqaes  of 
;he  Rapnblio. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  Caapagna  aronnd 
Etome  has  something  in  it  singnlariy  re* 
markable.  Doubtless  it  is  adesert ;  there 
ire  neither  trees  nor  habitations;  bat  the 
ianh  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  natu- 
ral flowers,  which  the  energy  c(C  vegeta- 
ion  renews  incessantly.  These  creejiing 
)lant8  insinuate  themselves  among  the 
ombs,  decorate  the  ruins,  and  seem 
)laced  there  solely  to  do  ncmor  to  the 
lead.  You  would  suppose  that  nature 
vas  too  proud  there  to  suffer  the  labors  of 
nan,  since  C^Dcinnstus  no  longer  holds 
he  plough  which  farrows  its  bosom:  it 
)roduce8  flowers  in  wild  profusion,  which 
ire  of  no  sort  of  use  to  the  existing  gene- 
'ation.  These  vast  ancultivated  plains 
irill  doubtless  have  few  attractions  lor  the 
igriculturist,  administratora,  and  all  tboif 
vho  speculate  on  the  earth,  with  a  view 
0  extract  from  it  the  riches  it  is  capable 
)f  affording ;  but  the  thoughtfal  minds, 
vbom  death  occupies  as  much  as  life,  are 
iingularly  attracted  by  the  aspect  of  that 
I/ampagna,  where  the  present  times  have 
eft  no  trace ;  that  carta  which  cherishes 
)Dly  the  dead,  and  covers  them  in  its  love 
vith  useless  flowers— plants  which  creep 
ilong  the  surface,  and  never  acquire  au^ 
icient  strength  to  separate  themselves 


from  the  ashes  which  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  caressing."— Orinne,  L  ▼. 
c  1. 

How  man  J  traveUere  have  traversed 
the  Appian  Way,  but  bow  few  have 
felt  the  deep  impresBions  which  these 
words  are  ntted  to  produce ! 

"The  churches  of  modem  Romep** 
continues  the  same  author,  ''aredeccrap 
ted  with  the  magnificence  of  antiquity^ 
but  there  is  something  sombre  and  striK* 
ing  in  the  intermingling  of  these  beautiful 
marbles  with  the  ornaments  stripped  from 
the  Pagan  temples.  The  columns  of  por- 
phyry and  i^ranite  were  so  numerous  at 
Rome  that  they  ceased  to  have  any  va- 
lue. At  Sl  John  lAteran,  that  church, 
so  famous  from  the  coimciJs  of  which  it 
was  the  theatre,  there  were  such  a  quan- 
tity of  marble  columna  that  many  of  them 
were  covered  with  plaster  to  be  convert* 
ed  into  pilasterfr^^so  completely  had  the 
multitude  of  riches  rendered  them  indif- 
ferent. Some  of  these  columns  came 
from  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  and  bear  jU 
upon  their  capitals  the  markx>f  the  geese 
which  saved  the  Roman  people.  Theaa 
columns  support  the  omamenis  of  Gothic 
churches,  and  some  rieh  sculptures  in  the 
arabesque  order.  The  urn  of  AgripM 
has  received  the  ashes  of  a  pope,  for  the 
dead  themselves  have  yielded  t&etr  place 
to  other  dead,  and  the  tombs  have  chang- 
ed tenants  nearly  as  often  as  the  maasionf 
of  the  living. 

**  Near  to  St.  John  Lateran  is  the  holy 
stair,  transported  from  Jerusalem.  No 
one  IS  permitted  to  asoend  it  but  on  his 
kneca;  In  like  manner  Cmsar  and  Glaop 
dius  ascended  on  their  kneea  the  stair 
which  led  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoo 
lenus.  Beside  St.  John  Lateran  is  the 
Baptistery,  where  Constaatine  was  bap- 
tized—in the  middle  of  the  place  before  the 
church  is  an  obelisk,  ^hape  the  most 
ancient  monument  which  exists  in  the 
world-^'an  obelisk  contemporary  of  the 
War  of  Troy— an  obelisk  which  the  bar- 
barian Cambyses  respected  so  mneh  as  to 
stop  for  its  beauty  ^e  conflagration  of  a 
city— an  obelisk  for  which  a  king  put  in 
pledge  the  life  of  his  only  son.  The  Ro- 
mans in  a  surprising  manner  got  it  coir 
veyed  firom  the  depths  of  Egypt  to  Italy— 
they  turned  aside  tne  course  of  the  Nile  to 
bring  its  waters  so  as  to  convey  it  to  the 
sea.  Even  then  that  obelisk  was  covered 
with  hierofflyphics  whose  secrets  have 
been  kept  for  so  many  ases,  and  which 
still  withstand  the  researches  of  our  moat 
learned  scholars.  Possibly  the  Indians, 
the  Enrptians,  the  antiquity  of  antiquity 
might  be  revealed  to  us  m  these  myste- 
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rions  signs.  The  wonderftil  charm  of 
Rome  consists,  not  merel^jr  in  the  beaotj 
of  its  monuments,  bat  in  the  inteiest 
which  the^  all  awaken,  and  that  species 
of  charm  increases  daily  with  every  Aresh 
stndy."— JWa.  c.  3. 

We  add  only  a  feeble  prosaic  trans- 
latioQ  of  the  splendid  mprovieatore 
efHuioa  of  Connne  on  the  Cape  of 
MesinuRif  surrounded  by  the  marvels 
of  the  shore  of  Baiffi  and  the  Phlegrian 
fields. 

"  Poetry,  natare,  history,  here  rival 
each  other  in  grandear— here  yon  can 
embrace  in  a  siicle  glance  all  the  revolo- 
tions  of  time  and  all  its  prodigies. 

"  I  see  the  Lake  of  Avemns,  the  extin« 
goished  crater  of  a  volcano,  whose 
wateis  formerly  inspired  to  much  terror 
—Acheron,  Phlegethon,  which  asobterra- 
neons  flame  caosM  to  boil,  are  the  rivers 
of  the  iafemals  visited  by  J^eas. 

''Fire,  that  devouring  element  which 
created  the  world,  and  is  destined  to  con* 
some  it,  was  formerly  an  object  of  the 

EBater   terior   that  its   laws  were  nn- 
own.    Natare,  in  the  olden  times,  re- 
vealed its  secrefs  to  poetry  alcme. 

"  The  city  of  Cumw,  the  Cave  of  the 
Sibylle,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  were 
placed  om  that  height  There  grew  the 
wood  whence  was  gathered  the  golden 


and  cause  the  thunder  to  roll  beneath  ov 
feet. 

"  Pliny  boasted  that  his  country  was 
the  most  beautiful  in  existence— he  sti- 
died  nature  to  be  able  to  appreciate  iu 
charms.  Seeking  the  inspiraticm  of 
science  as  a  warrior  does  conqne&t,  he 
set  forth  fh>m  this  promontory  to  okserve 
Vesuvius  athwart  the  flames,  and  those 
flames  consumed  him. 

"  Cicero  lost  his  life  near  the  ptomm- 
tory  of  Gaeta,  which  is  seen  in  the  di»- 
tance.  The  Triumvirs,  regardless  ol  |iqb- 
terity,  bereaved  it  of  the  tboughts  which 
that  great  man  had  conceived—ic  wasoa 
us  that  his  murder  was  committed. 

"  Cicero  sunk  beneath  the  poniards  of 
tyrants — Scipio,  more  uniononate,  was 
banished  by  nis  fellow-citiiens  while  still 
in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  He  termi- 
nated his  days  near  that  shore^aad  the 
ruins  of  his  tomb  are  still  called  the 
'.Tower  of  our  Country.'  What  a  touch- 
ing allusion  to  the  last  thought  oC  that 
great  spirit  I 

'*  Marina  fled  into  those  nuirshes  aot 
far  from  the  last  home  of  Scipio.  This 
in  all  ages  the  people  have  perMcnted  the 
really  great ;  out  they  are  aveaged  by 
their  apotheosts,  and  the  Roman  who  coa- 
ceived  their  power  extended  even  ante 
Heaven,  placed  Romulus,  Noma,  and 
CsBsar  in  the  firmament— new  stars  which 
conlotmd  ia  our  eyes  the  rays  of  glory  and 
the  celestial  radiance. 

"  Oh,  memory !  noble  power  I  thy  < 


branch.  The  countryof^neas  is  around  , ^ . , 

you,  and  the  fictions  consecrated  by  ge-  pire  is  in  these  scenes  1  From  age  to  age, 

nius  have  become  recollections  of  whSUi  strange  destiuy !  man  i&  incessantly  be- 

we  still  seek  the  traces.  wailing  what  he  has  lost  1    These  remote 

"  A  Triton  plunged  into  these  waves  ages  are  the  depodtaries  in  their  tura  eC 

the  presumptive  Trojan  who  dared  to  de>  a  greamess  which  is  no  more,  and  whik 

ff  the  divinities  of  the  deep  by  Ids  songs  the  pride  of  thought,  glorying  ia  its  pro- 

---these  water-worn  and  sonorous  rocks  gress,  darts  into  futuri^,  our  soul  seems 

have  still  the  character  which  Virgil  gave  still  to  regret  an  ancient  country  to  whidi 

them.    Imaginaticm  was  fkithfhl  even  in  the  past  in  some  degree  brings  It  back.'^— 

the  midst  of  iui  omnipotence.    The  ge-  Lib.  xii.  c  4. 
nius  of  man  is  creative  when  he  feels  Na- 
to^miuiiive  when  he  fhncies  he  is        j^^^   has  now  been  given  to 

« In  tie  midst  of  these  terrible  masses,  &^  the  unlettered  reader  a  ooDcep- 

grey  witnesses  of  the  creation,  we  see  a  tion  of  the  descnpUve  character  of 

new  mountain  which  the  volcano  has  pro-  these  two  great  continental  wntcfa — 

duced.    Here  the  earth  is  stormy  as  the  to  recall  to  the  learned  one  some  of 

ocean,  and   does  n<^  like  it.  re-enter  the  roost  delightful  moments  oi  hii 

peaceably  into  its  limits.    The  heavy  ele-  life.    To  complete   the   parallel,  we 

mem,  elevated  by  subterraneous  fire,  fills  shall  now  present  three  of  the  finest 

Il?Z!rTLi**^f  °i^^^^*}^^^  ^^  i^^Pt  passages  of  a  similar  character  from 

tnfied  waves  attest  the  tempests  which  *^     -^-  -        -  - 

once  tore  its  entrails. 

"  If  you  strike  on  this  hill  the  subterra- 
neous vault  resounds— yon  would  say 
that  the  inhabited  earth  is  nothing  but  a 
crust  ready  to  open  and  swallow  us  up. 

The  Campa^a  of  Naples  is  the  imaxe  of       

human  passion— sulphurous,  but  fruitful,  scene  of  Ivanhoe. 

its  dangers  and  its  pleasures  appear  to 

grow  out  of  those  glowing   volcanoes 

which  give  to  the  air  so  many  charms,       «  The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  thi 


Sir  Walter  Scott^  that  our  readers 
ma^  be  able  to  appreciate  at  a  «n^ 
sittmg  the  varied  excellencies  of  the 
ffreatest  masters  of  poetic  proae  who 
have  appeared  in  modem  times. 
The  first  is  the  well-known  opeoiqg 
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ich  grassy  glades  of  the  forest,  which 
ire  have  mentioned  m  the  beginning  of 
he  chapter.  Hundreds  of  broad-head- 
id,  shortpstemraed,  wide-branched  oaks, 
xrhich  had  witnessed  perhaps  the  stately 
narch  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flung  their 
parted  srms  oTsr  a  thick  carpet  of  the 
.lost  delicious  greeo  sward ;  in  some 
>laces  they  were  intermingled  with 
teeches,  hollies,  and  copsew^d  of  ya- 
ious  descriptions,  so  closely  as  totally  to 
ntercept  the  level  beams  of  the  sinking 
lUQ ;  iR  others  they  receded  from  each 
>ther,  forming  those  long  sweeping  fistas, 
n  the  intricacy  of  which  the  eye  delights 
o  lose  itself,  while  imagination  conamerfl 
hem  as  the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of 
lylvan  solitude.  Here  the  red  rays  of  the 
(on  shot  a  broken  and  discolored  light, 
iiat  partially  hung  upon  the  shattered 
>ough8  and  mossy  trunks  of  the  trees,  and 
here  they  illuminated  in  brilliant  patches 
he  poitions  of  turf  to  which  they  made 
heir  way.  A  considerable  open  space, 
n  the  midst  of  this  fflade,  seemed  for- 
nerlyto  have  been  dedicated  to  the  rites 
>f  Dmidical  superstition  ;  for,  on  the  sum- 
nit  of  a  hillock,  so  regular  as  to  seem 
irtificial,  there  still  remained  part  of  a  dr- 
:le  of  rough  unhewn  stones,  of  large  di- 
nensions.  Seven  stood  upright  j  the  rest 
lad  been  dislodged  from  their  piaces,^ 
>robably  by  the  zeal  of  some  convert  to 
^Christianity,  and  lay,  8ome  prostrate  near 
hoir  former  site,  and  others  on  the  side 
if  the  hill.  One  large  stone  only  had 
bund  its  way  to  tho  bottom,  and  in  stop- 
>in^  the  course  of  a  small  brook,  which 
jrlided  smoothly  round  the  foot  of  the  emi- 
lenco,  gave,  by  ittf  opposition,  a  feeble  voice 
>f  murmur  to  the  placid  and  elsewhere 
(ilent  streamlet." 
I 
The  neKi  is  the  equally  celebrated 
lescription  of  the  churchward  in  the 
ntroductory  chapter  of  Old  Mor- 
ality. 

''  Farther  up  the  narrow  valley,  and  in  a 
ecess  which  seems  scooped  out  of  the  side 
if  the  steep  heathv  bank,  there  is  a  deserted 
lu  rial-ground  which .  the  little  cowards 
iro  fearful  of  approaching  in  the  twilight 
Vo  me,  however,  the  pkce  has  an  inex- 
iressible  charm.  It  has  been  long  the 
avorite  termination  of  my  walk^,  and,  if 
ay  kind  patron  forgets  not  his  promise,  will 
and  probably  at  no  very  distant  day)  be 
ay  final  resting-place  afler  my  mortal  pil- 
^rtmagts. 

**  It  is  a  spot  which  possesses  all  the 
olemnity  of  feeling  attached  to  a  burial- 
proand,  without  exciting  those  of  a  more 
inpleasing  description.  Havins  been  very 
ittle  used  for  many  years,  the  few  hillocks 
rhich  rise  above  the  level  plain  are  co- 


vered with  tho  same  short  velvet  tarC 
The  monuments,  of  which  there  are  not 
above  seven  or  eight,  are  half  sunk  in  the 
ground  and  overgrown  with  moss.  No 
newly-erected  tomb  disturbs  the  sober  se. 
reniw  of  our  reflections  by,  reminding 
us  of  recent  calamity,  and  no  rank  spring- 
ing grass  forces  upon  our  imagination  the 
reooUection,  that  it  owes  its  dark  luxuriance 
to  the  foul  and  festering  remnants  of  mor- 
tality which  ferment  beneatb.  The  daisy 
which  sprinkles  the  sod,  and  the  hair-beU 
which  hangs  over  it,  derive  their  pure 
nourishment  from  the  dew  of  Heaven,  and 
thoir  growth  impresses  us  with  no  degra- 
ding or  disgusting  recollections.  Death 
has  indeed  been  here,  and  its  traces  are 
before  us;  but  they  are  softened  and  de- 
prived of  their  horror  by  our  distance  from 
the  period  when  they  have  been  first  im- 
pressed. Those  who  sleep  beneath  are 
only  connected  with  as  by  the  reflection, 
that  they  have  once  been  what  we  now 
are,  and  that,  as  their  relics  are  now  iden-, 
tified  with  their  mother  earth,  ours  shall, 
at  some  fbture  period,  undergo  the  same 
transformation." 

The  third  Is  a  passage  equally  well- 
known,  but  hardly  less  beautiful,  from 
the  Antiquary. 

**The  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge 
disk  upon  the  edge  of  the  level  ocean, 
and  gilded  the  accumulation  of  towering 
clouds  through  which  he. had  travelled  the 
livelong  day,  and  which  now  assembled 
on  all  sidesj  like  misfortunes  and  disasters 
around  a  sinking  empire,  and  falling  mo- 
narch. Still,  however,  his  dying  splen- 
dor gave  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the 
massive  congregation  of  vapors,  forming 
out  of  thoir  unsubstantial  gloom,  the  show 
of  pyramids  and  towers,  some  touched 
with  gold,  some  with  purple,  some  with 
a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.  The  distant 
sea  stretched  beneath  this  varied  and 
gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  portentously 
still,  reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level 
beams  of  the  descending  luminary,  and 
the  splendid  coloring  of  the  clouds  amidst 
which  he  was  sitting.  Nearer  to  the  beach, 
the  tide  rippled  onward  in  waves  of  spark- 
ling silver,  that  imperceptibly,  yet  rapidly, 
gained  upon  the  sand. 

**  With  a  mind  employed  in  admiration 
of  the  romantic  scene,  or  perhaps  on  some 
more  agitating  topic,  Miss  Wardour  ad- 
vanced in  sitonce  by  her  father's  side, 
whose  recently  oflTended  dignity  did  not 
stoop  to  open  any  conversation.  Follow, 
ing  the  windings  of  the  beach,  they  passed 
one  projecting  point  or  headland  of  rock 
after  another,  and  now  found  themselves 
under  a  huge  and  continiied  extent  of 
the  precipices  by  which  that  iron-boand 
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eoMt  ti  in  moti  pUoei  defended.  Long 
Druiectmir  reefs  or  rock,  extending  under 
water,  and  only  evincing  their  exiatence 
hf  here  and  there  a  peak  entirely  bare, 
^  by  the  breakers  which  foamed  over 
those  that  were  partially  covered,  render- 
Mi  Koockwinnock  hay  dreaded  by  pUota 
uttd  shipHnastors.  The  crags  which  rose 
between  the  beach  and  the  mainland,  to 
the  height  of  two  or  thr«e  hundred  feet, 
afforded  in  their  crevices  shelter  for  un- 
iiunibei«dsea.fowl,in  situaUons  seemingly 
■ecured,  by  their  diay  height,  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  man.  Many  of  Iheae  wdd  Inbes, 
Vilh  the  instinct  which  sends  them  to  seek 
the  land  before  a  storm  arises,  were  now 
winding  towards  their  nests  with  the 
shrill  and  dissonant  dang  which  announces 
disquietudes  and  fear.  The  disk  of  the 
son  became  almost  totally  obscured  ere  he 
had  altogether  sunk  below  the  horiion, 
and  an  wly  and  lurid  shade  of  darkness 
blotted  the  serene  twilight  of  a  summer 
•vemng.  The  wind  began  next  to  arise  : 
but  its  wild  and  moaning  sound  was  heard 
for  some  Ume,  and  its  effects  became  visible 
on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  before  the  gale 
was  felt  on  shore.  The  mass  of  waters, 
now  dark  and  threatening,  began  to  hft 
Hstlf  in  larger  ridges,  and  sink  m  deeper 
furrows,  forming  waves  that  rose  high  in 
foam  upon  the  breakers,  or  burst  upon  the 
beach  with  a  sound  rcsembUog  distant 
thunder.^ 

Few  objecto  are  less  beautiful  than 
A  bare  sheet  of  water  in  heath  v  hills, 
but  sse  what  it  beoomes  undfer  the 
inspiration  of  genius. 

«  It  was  a  mild  summer  day  ;  the  beams 
of  the  suQ,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  Zet- 
land, were  moderated  and  shaded  by  a  sd- 
yery  hsae  which  filled  the  atmosphere,  and, 
destroying  the  strong  contrast  of  Ugbt 
and  shade,  gave  even  to  noon  the  sober 
livery  of  the  evening  twilight.  The  htUe 
lake,  not  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  m  arclll^ 
lay  in  profound  quiet ;  its  surface  undim- 
pled,  save  when  one  of  the  numerous  wa- 
ter.fowl,  which  glided  on  i^  •"7»c«> 
dived  for  an  insUnt  under  it.  The  depth 
of  the  water  gave  the  whole  that  cerulean 
tint  of  bluish  green,  which  occasioned  its 
beinff  called  the  Green  Loch  ;  and  at  pre- 
•entit  formed  so  perfect  a  mirror  to  the 
bleak  hills  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
and  which  lay  reflected  on  iU  bosom,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  water 
from  the  land  ;  nay,  in  flie  shadowy  un- 
ceruinty  occasioned  by  the  thin  haae,  a 
stranger  could  scarce  have  been  sensible 
that  a  sheet  of  water  lay  before  him.  A 
Boene  oi  more  complete  solitude,  having 
all  its  peculiarities  heightened  by  the  ex- 


treme serenity  of  the  weather,  the  qnd 
grey  composed  tone  of  the  atmoaphere, 
and  the  perfect  silence  of  the  elmnents, 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  very  aqua- 
tic birds,  who  frequented  the  spot  in  great 
numbers,  forbore  their  usual  flight  and 
screams,  and  floated  in  pvofoond  tranqoif- 
ty  upon  the  silent  water." 

It  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  these 
mighty  masters  of  description  the 
pf£n  should  be  awarded.  Scott  is 
more  simple  in  his  language,  mors 
graphic  in  his  details,  more  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  character  of  the 
place  he  is  desirous  of  portrayini^; 
Chateaubriand  is  more  rewleodeot  in 
the  images  which  he  selects,  more 
fastidious  in  the  features  he  drawa^ 
more  gorgeous  from  the  magnificenoe 
with  whidi  he  is  surrounded :  Madame 
de  Staelf  inferior  to  both  in  te 
powers  of  delineating  nature,  is  su^ 
rior  to  either  in  rousing  the  yaned 
emotions  dependent  on  msEtorical  re- 
collections or  melancholy  impresmoos. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  though  she  is 
a  southern  writer,  and  has  thrown  in- 
to C<^nne  all  her  own  rapture  at  ths 
sun  and  the  reooUectiooa  of  Italy,  yel 
it  is  with  a  northern  eye  that  she 
views  the  scenes  it  presents — it  h  not 
with  the  living,  but  the  mighty  dead, 
that  she  holds  commimion— &e  chords 
she  loves  to  strike  are  those  melaa- 
choly  ones  which  vibrate  more  strong- 
ly in  a  northern  than  a  southern  heact 
Chateaubriand  is  imbued  more  laigely 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  south : 
albeit  a  Frank  by  origin,  be  is  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  Oriental  poetry.  Bis 
soul  is  stepped  in  the  ckHidless  skan, 
and  desultory  life,  and  boundless  ie> 
collections  of  the  East.  Scott  has  no 
decided  locality.  He  has  struck  his 
roots  into  the  human  heart— he  has 
described  Nature  with  a  master's 
hand  under  whatever  aspects  she  is 
to  be  seen;  but  his  associationa are  of 
Gothic  origin  ;  his  spirit  is  of  a  chival* 
rous  descent;  the  nature  which  he 
has  in  general  drawn  is  the  sweet 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  a  northen 
climate. 

In  our  next  we  shall  consider  lb- 
dame  de  Sta^l  and  Chateaubriand  m 
political  writers  and  historical  phikaD- 
phers,  and  contrast  their  ideas  wil 
those  of  F^n^lon  and  Bossuet  at  ^ 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  oenUiry. 
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Aiieiio  tke  armab  wkich  are  Co 
nlivea  the  great  metropolis  duriiuc 
tie  summer  (when  the  sammer  shaU 
oadescend  to  comeX  are  two  rhioo- 
erosQS.  They  are  aoaouDced  as  haiF- 
ag  already  rouaded  the  Capor  being 
a  capital  health  and  spirits,  and  eat- 
Eig  half  their  own  bulks  of  rice  and 
lay  per  diem.  The  naturalists,  and 
11  that  race,  who,  as  they  conceive  it, 
ittltivate  aatural  science^  are  delighted 
it  the  prospect ;  and  unless  the  bar- 
;ain  has  been  made  already,  we  shall 
lee  fine  bidding  for  the  brutes  by  the 
mrses  of  the  Zoological  and  Surrey 
irardens. 

We  altogether  dislike  the  spirit, 
iystem,aadKX>lerie8  which  are  couched 
inder  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
latural  science;  and  this  affair  of  the 
izbibitions  of  unfortunate  aaimals  is 
lot  the  part  most  to  our  taste. 

We  admit,  as  fully  as  the  most  re> 
iolute  impaler  of  butterflies  on  pins, 
hat  a  great  many  beautiful  and  a  great 
nany  curious  discoveries  are  to  be 
nade  by  minds  really  intelligent,  in 
)very  province  of  nature.  So  be  it. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  Providence 
3ver  said,  let  science  be  followed  at  all 
risks  of  cruelty.  A  large  portion  of 
the  researches  into  comparative  ana- 
x>my  are  extremely  cruel*  and  every 
Hirgeon's  apprentice  thinks  himself 
^titled  to  find  his  way  into  the  arcana 
)f  nature,  by  scalping  cats  and  rab^ 
tiits  to  see  where  their  brains  lie.  The 
iraqsactions  of  the  colloge  of  the  me- 
lical  craft,  in  this  sense,  would  oon- 
rict  them  before  a  convocation  of  Ash- 
Bintees.  But  in  this  there  is,  at  least, 
comparative  a^e,  and  comparative 
oaeroy ;  if  the  wretched  animals  are 
mfibcated,  scalped,  scraped  alive  into 
skeletons,  stewed,  and  minced,  they 
ire  at  least  speedily  put  to  dezUh.  The 
iir-pumpv  the  knife,  and  the  cauldron, 
vre  torturing  affairs  enough ;  in  com- 
mon justioe  they  ought  to  be  experi- 
mented on  the  experimenters,  but  at 
least  they  do  not  keep  the  wretched 
uiimalsm  torture  for  months  together. 
And  when  the  French  professor,  a 
Fear  or  two  since,  fastened  a  'dog  to 
Eiis  aargical  table  by  drtvio^  nails 
throogli  his  feet;  and  this  piece  <^ 
mgenuity  brought  down  upon  the  man 
of  acieooe  the  reprobation  of  tho  Eog- 
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lish  newspapers  (for  in  France  science 
i^.  a  charm  for  all  things),  the  exooo- 
rating  answer  was,  that  the  same  ham^ 
mer  which  had  fastened  his  feetjniock- 
ed  him  on  the  head. 

A  return  has  been  published,  stating 
the  number  of  deaths  In  one  of  those 
zoological  exhibitions.  Within  three 
years  it  was  36  of  the  larger  animals, 
mcluding  seven  lions,  four  ti^rs,  &a 
Now,  we  ask  for  what  ostensible  pur- 

Cwas  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
sttt's  Park  formed  ?  It  ^as,  for  so 
sai3  its  prospectus,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  incre^ing  the  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  of  domesticat- 
ing animals  of  other  countries.  We 
more  than  doubt  that  the  former  object 
has  been  attained,  or  is  attainable  in 
any  important  degree  by  the  existence 
of  animals  under  circumstances  so  to* 
tally  different  frpm  all  their  natural 
haunts  aad  habits.  How  are  we  to' 
know  any  thing  of  the  life  of  an  aiii- 
mal  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  the 
utmost  activity,  in  flight  or  pursuit,  in 
climbing  hills,  bounding  over  the  tops 
of  forests,  or  plunging  from  rocks,  by 
seeing  it  in  a  cage,  or  at  best,  a  pad- 
dock of  half  a  dozen  square  feet,  in 
the  Regent's  Park?  Of  the  lions, 
tigers,  panthers,  and  other  lords  ot 
the  fovGst  and  the  desert,  We  can  see 
nothing  in  the  mena^ries,  but  heavy 
masses  of  iesh  in  striped  and  dun-co- 
loured hides,  sleeping  all  day.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  sinrte  page  of  descrip- 
tion by  any  traveller  who  has  seeh  any 
of  those  fine,  however  formidable,  pro- 
ductions of  the  wilderness,  sweeping 
across  the  landscape,  would  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
on  the  subject,  than  all  the  promena£ 
ing  and  parading  about  the  ca^^ 
where  the  unfortunate  brutes  lie  im- 
prisoned, to  make  naturalists  of  our 
generation  of  five-years-old  and  up- 
wards. 

The  domestication  we  entirely  al- 
low to  be  a  rational  purpose.  But 
after  the  vast  sums  of  money  which 
the  public  have  lavished  on  these  in- 
^itutions,  we  have  every  right  to  ask, 
what  advances  have  been  made  towards 
this  purpose?  Has  a  single  domestic 
animal  beea  added  to  the  servants  of 
man  in  this  country,  in  the  last  half 
^kxasoB  years!    Are  we  the  bettor  for 
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the  camel,  the  lama,  the  varieties  of  amusement  out  of  the  agonies  and 

the  goat  kiDd,  the  Indian  cattle,,  the  death  of  a  poor  animal,  whether  bird, 

buffalo,  the  zebra,  the  kangaroo,  the  beast,  or  fish,  whetlier  torn  with  shot, 

giraffe !    We  feel  the  ludicrousness  of  hunted  to  death,  hooked,  or  speared,  as 

even  adcing  the  question,  so  far  are  we  with  shedding  the  blood  of  a  feUow- 


from  expecting  any  satisfactory  an 
swer.  But  if  something  is  to  be  al- 
lowed for  the  work  of  time,  in  the  in- 
stances of  tribes  already  domesticated 
in  other  countries,  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  our  cagefuls  of  lions  and  tigers  ? 
Wc,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  no 


creature, 

As  for  the  Zoological  Gardens,  tber 
are  a  mere  holiday  show,  to  whica 
thousands  eo  to  look  at  wild  t)east8  ia 
cages,  and  not  one  in  thousands  goas 
for  any  thing  else.  The  shillings  «f 
those  thousands,  make  a  handsome  le- 


expectation  of  ever  bringing  them  to   venue,  and  the  show  is  kept  up  by  Xht 
drag  our  carriages,  play  in  our  parks,   importation  of  more  lions,  more  tigers, 


or  watch  our  cattle. 

The  family  of  the  birds  seem  equal- 
ly out  of  the  question.  What  hope,  or 
even  what  desire  have  we,  to  domes- 
ticate eagles,  vultures,  condors,  or  the 
"  great  horned  owl"  himself,  or  how 
many  of  the  gentler  races  have  we  add* 
ed  to  our  farm  yard  t  Yet  our  objec- 
tion to  the  whole  afiair  is  neither  its 
costliness,  nor  its  inefficiency ;  but  its 


more  leopards,  and  so  forth,  in  place 
of  those  which  die,  and  th«^y  die  re- 
markably fast,  from  the  miserable  in- 
action in  which  they  are  necessarily 
kept,  the  total  change  of  their  habi^ 
and  the  difference  of  climate.  It  m 
even  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  exhi- 
bition, as  a  mere  show,  to  keep  those 
animals,  dying  by  inches,  languid  and 
miserable  as  they  are.    Half  a  doaseo 


cruelty.    Whatever  those   who   call  stuffed  figures  would  answer  the  mers 


themselves  philosophers  may  think, 
man  has  no  wanton  ri^ht  over  the  life 
or  the  enjoyments  of  uie  wildest  crea- 
ture that  heaven  has  endowed  with 
either.  If  they  obviously  threaten 
our  existence,  or  are  necessary  for  our 


indulgence  of  the  eye  much  belts'; 
for  they  could  be  placed  in  ail  the  atti- 
tudes of  life  in  its  greatest  eneiigy ;  the 
lion  making  battle  against  the  hunter, 
the  tiffer  springing  on  its  prey,  the 
leopara  bounding  in  the  chase,  all  hi 


food,  we  have  the  right.    It  is  given  the' full  force,  grandeur,  or  beamy  of 

to  us  in  the  great  original   charter,  their  nature  in  its  highest  state  of  es> 

But     those    cases    alone    excepted,  citement    They  might  easily,  too,  be 

every   act   of  aggression   on  either  represented  in  the  midst  of  the  peco- 

Uieir  being  or  their  liberty  is  a  crime,  liar  landsicape  of  their  haunts.    The 

We  say  this  too  in  the  full  conscious-  lion  amid  the  wild  crags  and  dells  of 

ness  tnat  it  will  be  a  matter  of  asto-  some  African  region,  the*panthersand 

nishment  to  those   **  honest   country  leopards  in  the  spdendid4uxuiiance  of 

gentlemen,"  from  the  &rmer  of  a  hun^  their  Indian  valleys.    In  their  present 

dred,  to  the  duke  of  a  hundred  thou-  condition,  neither  their  forms  nor  their 

sand,  that  there  should  be  any  thing  fires,  the  vigor  of  their  frames,  nor  the 

in  this  round  world  more  innocent  flashing  of  their  eyes  are  to  be  even 

than  a  day's  sport  among  partridges  conceived.    Nothing  is  seen  but  a  do- 

and  pheasants.    But  we  say  it  not-  zen  or  more  of  living  logs,  pent  up  in 

withstanding.     We  say  further  that  cages,  in  which  they  sleep  and  waste 


the  pigeon-siiooting,  in  which  half  a 
hundred  or  half  a  thousand  of  those 
creatures  are  killed,  merely  to  show 
the  dexterity  of  some  •*  crack  shot," 
and  make  money  by  wagers  on  the 


away,  gorged  and  nerveless  until  Aey 
die.  We  are  aware  that  to  talk  of 
compassion  to  wild  bea^  ntay  be 
deemed  by  sonie  a  rather  overstrained 
sentimentality.    But  we  are  satisfied 


number  knocked  dead,  or  mutilated,   that  the  feeling  is  just,  that  in  grat^- 


is  at  once  scandalous  to  a  civilized 
country,  and  totally  repulsive  to  hu- 
manity. We  are  not  romantic  enough 
to  suppose  that  many  converts  to  tms 
doctrine  will  be  produced  in  the  pre- 
sent •'March  of  Intellect;'*  but  the 
time  will  come  when  the  folly  and  vice 
of  these  ••sports,"  as  they  are  called, 
will  be  understood,  and  men  will  be 
as  much  startled  at  the  idea  <^  making 


ing  a  giddy  and  commonplace  carioil- 
ty  at  the  expense  of  any  crQBtme 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  haad 
of  supreme  benevolence,  wearecoai- 
mittingan  act  of  culpabilitT ;  andast 
conclusion  naturally  resnutinj^  tkit 
the  wisest  thinff  which  the  Zoolop* 
cal  Society  could  do,  would  l>e  to  Ai^ 
bid  the  importation  of  any  more  of 
these  animals ;  and  if  ihej  mim  kaif 
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hose  whidi  they  have  till  they  die, 
^t  their  skins  dtuflfed,  their  dens  pre- 
Mired  by  some  skilful  artist,  ana  let 
ihem  be  the  last  represontativei  of 
;heir  line. 

It  is  reniarkable  that  man  is  the 
>Qly  erud  animal.  The  brutes  of  the 
Torest  are  fierce,  but  their  ferocity  is 
br  food.  They  never  kill  but  to  feed. 
The  tiger,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  dog, 
reqoently  kill  more  than  they  can 
levour  at  the  time,  but  this  slaughter 
B  only  because  their  instinct  loves  the 
>lood  in  preference  to  the  flesh ;  still 
it  is  appetite ;  wild  beasts  ecarcely 
)ver  tear  their  own  kind.  Man,  in 
%ict,  is  the  only  being  who  enjoys  the 
terrors,  wounds,  and  death  of  others; 
;he  only  animal  who  kills  in  sport  and 
for  s(K>rt 

Th^re  are  two  of  those  zoological 
3xhibitions  in  the  neighborho<xl  of 
London.  One  is  altogether  a  private 
{peculation,  and  is  of  course  beyond 
public  remonstrance.  But  the  cdllec- 
ion  in  the  Regent's  Pftrk  assumes 
mother  shape ;  belongs  to  the  public 
K)dy  of  its  sub8criben^  and  ought  to 
)e  guided  by  rules  consistent  with  pub- 
ic character. 

In  one  of  the  fine  days  of  the  last 
intumn,  we  happened  to  stroll  into 
Ids  menagerie.  The  weather,  though 
lerene,  was  hot,  and  the  air,  filled  with 
he  vapors  from  the  stables  and  cages, 
ivas  heavy.  All  their  wilder  tenants 
leemed  to  feel  the  oloseness  of  the  at- 
nosphere  stiflingly.  The  lions,  and 
ill  the  Afirican  and  Indian  beasts,  na- 
ive as  they  were  to  the  fires  of  the 
lun,  were  lying  hid  in  the  darkest 
»mer8  of  tiieir  cages  panting  for 
>reath.  And  it  was  impossible  to  for- 
^t  the  contrast  between  their  present 
tate  of  suffi)cation,  and  the  coolness 
»f  the  rocks  and  shades  which  they 
vould  have  found  even  in  Africa,  and 
nto  which  they  would  have  plunged, 
[^he  whole  monkey,  race  had  lost  their 
ivactty— they  sat  on  their  perches, 
Qoveless  and  roaafing.  But  perhaps 
he  most  vexatious  display  of  all  was 
he  shed  in  which  the  hawks  and  eagles 
ire  chained.  Every  plume  was  hang. 
Dg  down,  every  head  drooping  ;  the 
Agles  dowly  lifted  up  their  wings  as 
f  to  catch  the  least  breath  of  air,  and 
hen  sullenly  and  heavily  dropped 
hem  again.  One  noble  eagle,  roused 
rom  a  half  sleep  as  a  ]>arty  passed 
im,  suddenly  shook  bis  plumage^ 
iruggled  with  the  chain  which  bound 


his  foot,  and  fixing  his  eye  upward, 
looked  as  if  he  longed  to  break  away 
and  enjoy  the  free  air  and  glorious 
expanse  of  the  blue  above.  If  he  could 
have  spoken,  he  would  palpably  have 
uttered  a  bold  remonstrance  against 
the  foolish  cruelty  which  kept  him 
from  his  kingdom  of  the  sun,  to  be  ga- 
zed on  for  the  amusement  of  a  mob  of 
holiday  Jdlers.  As  it  was,  if  animate 
figure,  eye,  and  beak,  ever  spoke  indig- 
nation, the  feeling  was  thore. 

In  these  observations,  we  desire 
distinctly  to  be  understood  as  having 
no  hostility  whatever  to  the  Society. 
But  we  submit  it  to  thoir  common 
sense,  whether  any  actual  good  to 
science  has  been  done^  or  is  ever  likely 
to  be  done,  by  their  institution;  to 
their  humanity,  whether  a  great  deal 
of  cruelty,  and  that  wholly  unneces- 
sary, is  not  connected  with  their  pre- 
sent system;  and  to  their  financial 
sensibilities,  whether  an  exhibition, 
much  less  expensive  to  their  funds, 
and  not  at  all  less  productive  to  their 
receipts,  might  not  be  sustained  by 
the  substitution  of  cleverly  prepared 
figures  of  at  least  the  carnivorous  and 
dangerous  animals,  for  living  onesi 
We  certainly  never  shall  domesticate 
lions  and  tigers.  They  can  be  kept 
merely  for  show,  and  besides  their  to- 
tal uselessness,  they  are  a  very  ha- 
zardous show.  Hitherto  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  escapes  from  the  cages ; 
but  it  will  be  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  good  luck,  if;  at  no  distant 
time,  either  negligence  in  the  attend- 
ants, or  the  casual  decay  of  a  cage, 
will  Dot  send  some  of  the  inmates 
ranging  through  the  suburbs,  and  the 
first  intelligence  of  its  liberty  be  given 
in  some  horrid  account  of  mutilation 
and  death  by  the  savage  in  his  hun- 
ger. We  contend  that  a  collection, 
quietly  lodged  in  its  presses  and  cases, 
as  in  the  British  Museum,  is  actually  a 
better  instrument  for  the  study  of  the 
animal,  then  a  living  menagerie  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  the  whole  has  neces- 
sarily degenerated  into  an  exhibition 
for  tne  mere  indulgence  of  the  most 
vulgar  curiosity.  We  say,  remove 
the  cruelty,  the  uselessness,  and  the 
heavy  expense-introduce  the  gentle 
races  of  animals,  if  you  will,  because 
to  fthem  you  can  give  cocnparative  li- 
berty ;  make  every  experiment  of  do- 
mestication, but  leave  the  rhinocero- 
sesy  the  elephants,  the  Hons,  and  tigers, 
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eagles  and  ccNidor8»  to  Iheir  own  fo- 
rests and  mountains,  to  the  use  of  the 
noble  powers  which  nature  gave  them, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  those  tree,  wilcJt 
and  magnificent  scenes  of  nature  io 
which  akme  they  can  be  said  to  live. 

Sydney  Smith,  after  lying  fal- 
low for  these  twenty  Tears,  is  now 
eropptiig  again*  His  absence  tn  the 
duties  of  his  country  living,  and  what 
a  learned  divine  once  called^  ^'the 
vexatious  bustle  of  a  new  k>ishop,"  ope- 
rated  as  a  formidable  impediment  to 
his  career  of  pleasantry ;  and,  while 
he  lay  .unknown,  a  young  generatkxi 
started  upland  the  Luttrels,  Alvan* 
leys,  Hamiltoos,  Sharpes,  turn  untiHt 
«2tt#,  carried  off  the  honors.  But  he 
is  now  reviving,  and  in  these  days  of 
dullness  and  reform,  he  is  well  worth 
making  the  most  of,  as  a  relic  of  the 
older  and  better  times.  His  roitonols 
of  the  flight  of  Evans  and  his  Isle  of 
Dogs  heroes  is  excellent.  ^YouadL 
the  reason  why  three  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen  ran  away  before  the  Carlists  V* 
said  he.— «•  Nothing  can  be  plainer.— 
Recollect  that  the  Carlists  wore  blue 
^kets.  When  they  appeared,  com. 
mg  from  behind  Hemani,  the  Le* 
gion  took  them  for  the  Metropolitaii 
Police,  and  instantly  thought  of  get> 
ting  out  of  the  way.  A  (^artist,  who 
bad  been  in  London,  at  that  moment 
cried  out,  'Btq)  thief  1'  The  well, 
known  sound  set  them  to  their  heels ; 
and  they  never  stopped  until  they  had 
the  gates  of  St.  Sebastian  shut  behind 
them." 

The  next  repartee  is  doubtful  as 
to  its  paternity.  Its  fame,  however, 
is  generally  given  to  Lord  Alvanley. 

*  I  have  just  come  firom  calling  on 
De  Roos,"  said  Lord  Seflon;  •^he 
was  not  at  home,  and  I  left  my  card." 

••Did  you  fiuir/citr  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

••Mark  it?  No,"  said  Lord  Sefton. 

•*  Well,  then,  you  may  be  assured, 
De  Boos  will  not  take  it  for  an  ^ 
nor." 

Talleyrand  is  the  only  man  alive 
who  has  the  art  of  dmt^  witty  things. 
On  the  death  of  diaries  the  Tenth,  he 
drove  through  Paris  for  a  couple  of 
days  wearing  a  white  hat.  He  car- 
ried a  crape  m  his  pocket.  When  he 
passed  through  the  Faw^bourg  of  the 
Carlists,  the  crape  w^s  instantly 
twisted  round  his  hat ;  wken  he  came 
into  the  quarter  of  the  Tuilleries,  the 


crape  was  instantlj^  alipt  off  mod  pot 
into  his  pocket  again. 

Sydney  Smith,  preachioe  &  cbaritj 
sermon^  ireaim»tly  repeated  tke  aasor- 
tion,  thatr  or  all  nations,  EngUsluDem 
were  most  distinguished  for  gcnertK 
sity  and  the  love  of  tkeir  sfecias. 
The  collection  happened  to  beiaiB- 
rior  to  his  ^xpectatioB%  and  be  saidr 
that  he  had  evidently  made  a  great 
mistake,  and  that  hia  expresslQO  almiid 
havQ  been,  that  they  were  difitingnidi 
ed  for  the  love  of  their  q»ecie* 

The  late  Lord  Mulgra^  was  % 
Whig  in  his  youth,  bol  when  1m  ani* 
ved  atthe  use  of  his  underatanding  lie 
became,  as  all  men  under  awular  cir» 
Gumstanoes  du^  a  Tory.  But  his  ooa* 
version  was  not  to  be  forgi^aa  bj 
the  Whigs.  On  his  son  (the  preeeot 
Lord  Mulgrave)  oiakiiig  a  speech  of 
some  promise  in  the  House  of  Cod- 
mons,  Sjrdney  Snoith  obeerved,  tbil 
Lord  Mttlgrave  musl  have  kxilied  ea 
such  an  ebullition  witk  the  same  leci> 
ing  as  a  hen  which  has  hatched  a 
brood  of  ducklings^  sees  then  raa 
down  to  the  water's  edge  aad  swiil 

Dr.  Parr  lived  in  aperpetuai  sinif* 

§le  for  celebrity.  Whateyer  any  maa 
id»  wrote,  or  talked,  in  the  vayof 
roiown.  Parr  instantly  atrack  off  ia 
the  same  course,  and  cHmaaily  figsrad 
for  fame.  Junius  and  iohnisoowere 
two  thorns  in  his  side.  He  waa  fat 
dver  distaoeed  by  bodi,  jret  Ibr  eter 
struggling  himself  out  of  hresth  la 
make  up  the  distanee.  To  cifcco  the 
ftime  of  Junius  he  tried  poUHeai  wii> 
ting.  He  had  the  bitterness  aadtha 
pomp,  but,as  he  had  neither  the  wit 
nor  the  vigor  c^  his  original^he  vsa 
flui^  back  into  the  herd  of  iautaloraL 
Johnson's  conversational  ^xnvers  aext 
stung  his  ambition,  but  thes  he  oooftd 
get  no  farther  than  tt»  pedantry,  and 
niH  only  reward  was  the  amopriafca 
title,  by  Person^  of  the  •^AnraiBQa- 
gem  Dioctor."  His  next  dssiin  waa 
professional  distinctioa.  Apradypoaa 
whig,  and  of  course  a  soomer  or  po- 
litieal  tridiery,  yet  h)»  secretly  longed 
to  be  a  bishop ;  and  in  oooseque&ce  of 
the  longing,  exhibited  such  a  aaddaa 
admiration  for  Mr.  Pitt,  that  whea  the 
Whigs  came  In  at  last,  the^r  left  hiai 
where  they  found  him.  Still,  ta  the 
last,  the  Episcopal  dream  bad  aal 
quite  vanished  from  his  pillow.  He 
actually  compiled  a  series  of  roles 
which  he  determmed  to  make  the 
law  of  his  bishopric,  wh«tt  he 
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get  it.  He  put  on  the  Episcopal  wig 
Euad  apron,  and  indulged  himself  in 
the  thought  that  he  had  thus,  at  least, 
made  a  step  in  Episcopacy.  But  it 
vras  not  to  be;— his  obscurity  was 
Sxed.  He  smoked  life  away,  amused 
Ilia  old  ase  with  the  notion  that  when 
Se  died,  the  light  of  the  empire  would 
3e  snuffed  out;  and  finally  departed 
urithout  the  right  to  have  the  mitre  on 
he  plating  of  his  coffin. 

A  great  many  of  the  best  things  said 
>y  the  celebrated  Burke  were  uttered 
n  the  course  of  those  debates,  when 
he  foolish  ihahion  of  the  time  emptied 
he  benches  at  his  rising.  His  being 
ID  Irishman,  his  being  of  the  middle 
>rder,  and  his  being  totally  above  the 
salibre  of  the  fashionable  triflers  who 
urould  listen  to  nothing  but  ap  epiffraro, 
»uld  understand  nothing  but  a  aouMe 
nimidfet  oftev  left  him  nearly  alone 
trith  the  few  necessary  attendants  of 
dinifilers  on  the  Treasury  bench.  On 
«ie  of  these  nights  he  animadverted, 
n  strong  terms,  on  some  acts  of  the 
/abinet.  Georse  Onslow,  who  pro- 
«Lbly  thoufffat  that  he  had  now  some 
ihance  of  distraction  by  mppling  with 
lurke,  and  ihowing,  if  not  his  wis- 
lom,  at  least  his  z^,  started  up  and 
aid,  haughtily,  that  he  must  call  the 
lODoiablS  member  to  a  sense  of  his 
uty,  and  that  no  man  should  be  suf- 
3red  in  his  presence  to  insult  the  Sove- 
sign.  Burice  listened,  and  when 
Onslow  had  disburthened  himself  of 
iB  loyalty,  eravely  addressed  the 
peaker.  **  Sir,  the  honorable  mem- 
er  has  exhibited  much  ardor  but  lit- 
e  discrimination.  He  should  know 
lat,  however  I  may  reverence  the 
ing,  I  am  not  at  all  bound,  nor  at 
i  inclined  to  extend  that  reverence 
>  his  Minisiers.  I  may  honor  his 
[aj38ty,  but,  Sir,  I  can  see  no  possible 
lason'ior  honoring,^'  and  he  slanced 
lUBd  the  Treasury  bench,  '**nis  Ma- 
sty's  man-servant  and  maid-servant, 
B  ox  and  his  aee  / ' " 

PeTBonal  identitv  is  a  grave  subject 
the  hands  of  Locke.  But  it  has 
ade  some  amusement  in  its  time.  A 
1  iowBome  time^ince  exhibited  a  scull 
a  fdr  near  London  as  the  scull  of 
liver  CromwelL  A  gentleman  ob. 
Tved  that  it  was  too  small  for  Crom- 
ell,  who  had  a  large  head,  and  died 
moat  an  old  man.  **I  know  all 
at,"  said  the  exhibitor,  undisturbed, 


**  but  you  see.  Sir,  this  was  his  scull 
when  lie  was  a  boy." 

A  scarcely  less  curious  instance 
happened  at  one  of  our  museums.  A 
lady,  a  blue  of  course,  asked  the  cice* 
rone  whether  **  he  had  not  got  a  scull 
of  Cromwelll"  He  answered  in  the 
negative.  "  Very  extraordinary,"  said 
the  lady,  •*!  thought  you  had  every 
thing,  and  they  have  one  of  bis  at  Ox- 
ford." 

Theodore  Hook's  code  of  card-table 
signals,  in  his  remarkably  pleasant 
novel  of  Gilbert  Gurney,  is  clever,  and 
might  be  very  effectually  reduced  to 
practice.  "Never,"  says  he,  *«let 
man  and  wife  play  together  at  whist. 
There  are  always  family  telegraphs, 
and  if  they  fancy  their  looks  are 
watched,  they  can  always  communi- 
cate by  words.  I  found  out  that  I 
never  could  win  of  Smigsmag  and  hii 
wife.  1  mentioned  this  one  day«  and 
was  answered,  *  No,  you  never  can  win 
of  them.'  •  Why  r  said  I.  'Because,' 
said  my  friend,  *ihefy  have  established 
a  code.'  'Dear  me,'  said  I,  'signals 
by  looks?'  'No,'  said  he,  'by  words. 
Ii  Mrs.  Smifi;smag  is  to  lead,  Smig- 
smag says.  Dear,  be^in;  Dear  begins 
with  D,  so  does  diamond,  and  out 
comes  one  from  the  lady.  If  ho  has 
to  lead,  and  she  says,  S.,  my  love,  she 
wants  a  spade.  Smigsmag  and  spade 
begin  with  the  same  letter,  and  sure 
enouffh  down  comes  a  spade.  Harriet, 
my  dear,  how  long  you  are  sorting 
your  cards-— Mrs.  Smigsmag  atumps 
down  a  heart ;  and  a  gentle,  come,  my 
love,  on  either  side,  produces  a  club.' " 

The  Westminster  election,  the  po- 
pular election,  the  display  of  the  **  free, 
udependent,  and  enlightened,"  is  al- 
ways the  most  riotous,  unprincipled, 
and  corrupt  of  all  the  elections  of  Eng- 
land. So  much  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  rabble.  It  is  scarcely  less  remark- 
able that  Westminster  has  been  gene- 
rally the  worst  served  in  Parliament 
by  its  representatives.  For  instance, 
during  the  last  two  years  the  gallant 
General  Evans,  the  hero  of  Hemani, 
has  been  absent  from  his  loving  con- 
i^tuents,  and  Sir  Francis  Bdrdett  has 
been  laid  on  his  back  with  the  gout. 
Fox's  long  representation  was  along 
course  of  negugehce ;  but  some  plea- 
santries occur  at  the  hustings.  The 
late  George  Lamls  the  brother  of  Lord 
Melbourne,had  been  returned  member, 
and  was  remarked  for  his  prodigality 
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of  smilea  on  the'occaaion.  At  the  neit 
election,  wheD  matters  were  going 
against  him,  he  was  all  gloom.  **  What 
is  the  matter  with  Lamb  this  timeV 
arked  some  one,  **  he  makes  no  fight 
Of  it,  like  the  last  election."  «•  RccoU 
lect  half  a  dozen  years  are  past,"  was 
the  answer,*  **  and  a  lamb  is  always 
more  gheepish  the  older  he  grows." 

A  constable  was  stationed  at  the 
door  of  the  hustings  to  prevent  the 
crowd  from  forcing  their  way  among 
tiie  candidates.  A  gentleman  came 
up  to  him,  and  puttinoc  ^  shilling  into 
his  hand,  said,  with  an  attempt  to  put 
off  the  smailness  of  the  donation,  *^1 
take  it  for  granted  there  is  a  little  cor« 
ruption  here!"  **Yes,  Sir,"  said  the 
constable,  looking  at  the  shilling,  **  but 
this  is  too  liuk.'* 

Some  of  the  Americanisms  are 
•musing  from  their  quaintness.  A 
fallow  coming  from  the  tc^  of  the 
Alleghanies  to  New  York  in  winter, 
was  asked  whether  it  was  as  cold  there 
as  ik  the  city.  He  had  proba)>ly  been 
at  some  march  of  intellect  school,  for 
he  glanced  at  a  thennometer.  **  Hor- 
ribly cold,"  said  he,  "*  for  they  have  no 
thermometers  there,  and,  of  course,  it 
gets  just  as  cold  as  it  pleases." 

The  commercial  dimculties  of  Ame- 
rica are  so  frequent,  that  the  only  thing 
wonderful  in  them  is,  how  commerce 
contrives  to  work  its  way  throuffa 
them  all.  A  New  York  paper  ob- 
serves on  this,  *«  There  is  more  elas- 
ticity in  the  New  York  mercnants  than 
in  any  other  body  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Nothing  else  will  stand 
a  mruaure  so  long  without  breaking. 
tf  Jackson  should  ruin  them  for  every 
thing  besides,  they  will  do  for  coack^ 
•prings,** 

A  man  of  remarkable  epicurism  was 
dining  at  the  Albion,  where  the  ban- 
quets are  the  most  richerch4»  of  any  in 
Jjondon,  perhaps  the  Clarendon  alono 
^icepted.  The  conversation  turned 
6n  the  difficulty  of  resisting  &vorite 
dishes.  To  the  general  surprise,  the 
epicure  asserted  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter ;  that  to 
a  man  of  true  taste  simplicity  was 
every  thins^,  an4  to  a  man  of  sound 
appetite  all  dishes  were  equal.  A 
ham  exquisitely  stewed,  his  favorite 
dish,  was  placed  near  him.  **Now," 
said  0Dex>f  the  party,  *"  before  I  send 
TOu  a  slice  of  the  very  finest  ham  I 
have  ever  tasted,  what  would  you  say- 
to  it  if  you  were  a  Jew  !*»     He  an- 


swered,  bowing    low  to    tie    diaht 
••  Why,  I  should  say,  like  Kieg  Agri^ 

SI,  annost  titou  persuadest  we  to  he  a 
hristian." 

It  has  been  said  of  the  lale  ode^ 
brated  Rothschild,  that  though  no  bbmi 
was  less  lavish  of  his  mom^*  no  one 
was  nEx>re  ready  to  delect  a  love  lor  it 
in  others.  At  a  City  IbMt  a  gentle- 
man observed,  that  for  his  paitt  taosc^ 
he  thought  veiasoD  ffood*  he  lom 
mutton  better.  **I  knowsh  why,*' 
said  Rothschild  to  his  nelghber,  ''ii 
is  beeaush  he  does  not  like  to  pay  the 
prishe— 4t  is  becau^  murtten^  stay^ 
and  venshon*s  detr.** 

The  House  of  Commoas  have  lately 
had  under  their  consideratMNia  an^ 
lar  system  of  fraud  practised  in  filbng 
up  the  subscriptioa  lists  of  the  BaUl 
way  Companies.  The  FarliuMBlary 
conditions  on  which  acts  are 
for  the  formation  of  those 
demand  that  at  least  half  the 
mated  expense  of  Oie  railway  shafi  he 
&ofui  >{«  first  subscribed.  CoiiiplsiBllj 
however,  were  lately  made,  that  some 
of  the  Railway  Coinpaaiea  which  hei 
occasion  for  more  names  to  thw  lisl^ 
made  them  up  in  the  very  auwmsry 
mode  of  getting  any  l^y«  with  or 
without  moeey,  to  sign.  Ttns  pan- 
pers  put  down  their  naroao  hosdiiioinn 
ly  for  thoQsands  of  poandsi  and  re- 
ceived in  return  from  half^-ciova  ta 
five  shillings  for.  their  Hberal  eoooa- 
ragement  of  the  arts  and  ecienees. 
IHiis  has  been  brought  oat  laigely  in 
evidence  in  one  of  the  nM»t  MMilaref 
the  railways;  probably  hae  mSbb  par- 
nvied  to  a  great  extent  in  the  majoray 
of  those  existing.  The  eowpany, 
however,  at  present  before  the  Hyne^ 
deny  having  had  any  dung  to  do  with 
this  curious  traffic  as  a  oomfanjf  and 
sayr  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of 
private  individuals  fer  priseto  ^nr- 
poses.  Let  Ais  be  as  it  wiH  the  pah- 
tic  effect  would  b«s  to  hoodwink  the 
public  and  the  legislature,  and  to  re- 
present establishments  as  floarishing 
and  popular  when  they  weare  omayeil 
and  pauperized.  The  rage  Sor  tiia 
railways  has  happHysnhaided.  Thiee- 
fourths  of  them  wete  absohite  haihbtoa 
never  capable  of  beins;  finiriied*  and 
never  intended  to  lead  to  any  thhg 
but  the  diseharge  of  the  8QbetRb«r% 
money  into  the  pockets  ot  tiie  rahtts 
of  solioitorB,  agents,  itehi^  ( 
and  durecton,  who  have  i 
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i«eh  DKHbrookn  abundanoe  all  averthe 
dnsdom.  Some  will  be  completed, 
irhfeliara  called  fi>r  by  the  necessities 
)f  the  country,  but  we  shall  be  saved 
^om  the  tnfioite  cuttlngs-up  and  dis- 
iffuriogs  of  the  land  by  a  eucceeaioa 
)f  huge  piles  of  brick  and  mortar 
nrhich  could  never  pay  for  their  own 
lepairsi  and  which  must,  in  a  few 
rears,  break  down  and  load  the  soil 
irilh  their  ruin. 

Thepubticdisappointraent  has  been 
mob,  taat  a  reaction  has  taken  place, 
ind  the  unpofNilarity  of  railways  is 
ikiely  to  be  as  irrational  as  their  past 
avor.  If  this  shall  be  so,  a  larve 
>oilion  ctf  the  blame  .must  fall  on  the 
leads  ef  the  men  of  pretended  science, 
w\y%  have  been  ^tty  (Neither  inten- 
ioaal  fidsdiood  m  tftieir  estimates,  or 
irhat  is  scarcely  less  culpable,  of  giv- 
ing in  esliaiates  of  whose  inaccuraoy 
liejr  su£fered  themselves  to  remain 
gnoianU  If  this  is  to  be  all  the  de- 
jiendeooe  that  the  public  are  to  place 
jpon  the  formal  reports  of  professional 
mgineersb  then  who  can  wonder  that 
iie  public  should  shrink  fhMi  having 
loy  thing  to  do  with  themi  A  letter 
rmch  lately  appeared  ia  the  Times 
itates  the  estimate  in  the  case  of  the 
Liverpocd  Railway  to  be  actually  but 
TrmUkM  of  the  real  expense.  The 
tetter,  which  goes  minutely  iotb  the 
raneaction,  says,  that  the  original  ca- 
pital pnq;>osed  to  be  raised  being 
U51<MSoo  in  182ft,  thejr  have  since 
bund  tbems^ves  committed  t6  add  to 
he  capital  In  successive  years  until  it 
imounted  to  L.l,324,d75.  And  by 
Jie  Bill  DOW  before  the  House,  in 
rhich  it  is  stated  that  this  million  and 
ipwards  has  been  «q)ended  in  the 
mdertakiag,  the  company  come  for 
eave  to  raise  MjOO,060  more  1  since 
idditional  works  are  required  for 
be  completion  .of  the  railway.  But 
lie  estiiiiates  pfesentanotlesssingu- 
arresnlt 

The  entire  length  of  the  Liverpool 
md  Manchester  Railway,  including 
he  two  tunnels,  each  a  mile  lon^,  is 
Lbout  thtrtv-two  miles.  The  original 
istimate  of  the  engineers  was  L.1d,000 
tomile.  It  has  already  cost  L.88,9eo 
i-mile ;  and  by  the  present  estimate 
irili  cost  L.12,000  more,  or  L.50^000 
u-mile. 

Whatever  may  be  die  fauh  here, 
lothiiig  can  be  puoner  than  that  a  very 
iztFaorainary  oegree  of  rashness  must 
lare  pervaded  the  whole  vBdertaklhg. 


No  fraud  is  aUesed,  nor  is  there  any 
suspicion  of  fraud ;  but  if  science  is  so 
slack  in  its  calculations,  there  must  be 
very  little  use  in  science. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way  is  now  the  prominent  oblect.  It 
has  alreadv  cost  three  miluons  of 
money,  of  which  not  a  shilling  has  becm 
returned,  the  line  being  only  in  pro* 
ffress.  The  original  <^culation  was, 
Uiat  it  could  be  completed  at  LJ22,000 
a  mile,  or  LJ2,ftOO,000  in  the  who)|^. 
But  the  company  are  now  before  Par- 
liament,  askmg  to  raise  their  capital  to 
L.49500,000,  or  L.40,000  a  mUe.  And 
this,  as  the  letter  observes,  when  tito 
undertaking  is  only  about  half  fini^. 
ed.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
this  estimate  will  doubtless  be  ntised 
to  the  Liverpool  standard  of  L.50/)0Q 
a  mile. 

All  this  should  not  produce  despidr ; 
but  it  should  produce  caution,  what 
can  have  become  of  tiie  slates  and 
pencils  of  the  engineers  ?  Thdy  have 
seen  railways  in  action  these  twen^ 
years:  it  is  scarcely  possible  ibat 
every  detail  of  their  expenses  should 
not  nave  been  (hmiliar  to  them.  Yet 
when  they  come  to  the  guidance  of  a 
company  thev  seem  to  Imve  lost  their 
memories.  If  thev  tell  w^  that  unex^ 
pected  obstacles  have  arisen,  we  say 
that  the*case  must  be  indeedian  extreme 
one  in  which  the  true  engineer  is  not 
prepared  to  encounter  and  account 
fbr  obstacles  such  as  have  occurred 
in  the  railways  in  question.  A  morass 
here  and  there,  a  sudden  inclination  of 
the  ground,  a  change  of  the  soil,  a 
tunnel,  a  river,  what  more  1  Or  what 
is  there  in  those  which  any  man  with 
his  eyes  open  could  not  anticipate? 
The  charge  of  working  the  Liverpool 
Railway  seems  to  have  been  equally 
heavy.  The  charse  of  workine  is 
now  found  to  be  L.1400  a  day.  The 
char^  of  working  the  London  and 
Birmmgham  Railway  will  be  L.1600 
a  day.  Yet  these  two  railways  are 
two  great  national  instruments,  of 
such  obvious  national  importance,  that 
if  tiiey  were  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
proprietors  tomorrow,  they  ought  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Government  the 
day  after.  But  those  who  are  Ager 
for  embarking  in  the  fifty  other  specu- 
lations of  railways  which  lead  to  no> 
thing,  and  from  nothing,  running 
their  lines  through  the  moss  where 
scarcely  a  solitalry  stage-coach  caa 
ftnd  a  passenger,  and  where  ^re  i» 
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neither  eommerce  nor  manofiM^reii 
should  learn  from  the  lesson  which 
those  powerful  companies  have  j^iven, 
how  to  look  on  prospectuses  fabricated 
by  mere  adventurers*  projects  which 
promise  work  at  a  third  of  its  actual 
cost,  and  calculations  of  its  profits  that 
can  never  be  realized.  The  only  way 
in  which  those  precipitate  follies  can 
be  avoided  would  be,  by  taking  the 
whc4e  subject  into  the  hands  of  Par- 
liament, appointing  a  body  of  the 
leading  engideers,  whose  character  is 
above  &11  personal  objects,  and  who 
iliould  be  pledged  to  have  no  part  m 
the  actual  direction  of  the  railways, 
and  from  them  to  obtain  a  general 
system  of  inland  communicatioD.  For 
the  railways  will  go  on  rashly,  if  not 
prudently.  They  will  continue  to  be 
driven  through  lines  of  country  totally 
wetting  for  them,  if  they  are  not  put 
under  guidance,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  constant  succession  of  bankrupt 
companies,  with  all  the  misery  that 
accrues  from  individual  foilure,  and 
all  the  disturbance  that  belongs  to  ru« 
inous  public  speculations. 

We  say  that  the  railways  will  go  on. 
Their  power  over  time  and  space  is  a 
temptation  Uiat  cannot  be  resisted  by 
a  people  so  active,  commercial,  and 
busied  as  the  people  of  England.  To 
to  the  man  of  commerce  their  saving  of 
time  in  the  transmission  of  goods  and 
the  general  transaction  of  business  is 
invaluable.  To  the  public  the  conse- 
quence of  this  rapidity  and  ease  of 
transmission  must  greatly  prevent 
monopolies,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  goods  in  warehouses,  and  the  ^e- 
neral  and  numerous  difficulties  arising 
from  the  obstructions  to  forwarding 
foods,  DOW  occasioned  by  distance, 
bad  roads,  and  weather.  At  present 
a  vast  quantity  of  goods  too  heavy  or 
too  delicate  for  land  carriage,  is  sent 
by  canals,  or  by  coastiug  vessels.  The 
one  conveyance  is  slow,  the  other  un- 
certain. The  canal  passage  from  Bir- 
mingham to  London  takes  four  days. 
By  the  railway  it  would  probably  be 
little  more  than  six  hours.  A  vast 
Quantity  of  the  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field goods  go  to  the  Baltic ;  from  the 
suddin  freezing  of  the  northern  ports, 
four  days  might  make  the  qifi^rence 
of  six  months  in  the  northern  market. 

To  the  farmer  the  use  of  the  rail- 
ways would  be  of  remark8d>le  value. 
The  produce  of  his  land  might  be 
conveyed  from  a  distance  of  a  hundred 


miles  to  London  in  about  the 
.time  as  it  now  takes  to  carry  it  to  his 
next  village.  It  takes  a  day  and  m 
night  to  send  his  hay  fron  a  distance 
of  little  more  than  twenty  niles  ia 
Essex,  beskies  the  expense  of  Iris 
horses,  the  feed  of  his  servants^  the 
drunkenness,  waste,  and  the  cheating 
and  loitering  of  these  aesfants.  He 
loads  the  railway,  and  his  hay  and 
himself  are  in  London  within  anfaonr. 
The  cattle  driven  to  Smithfieid,  after 
fifty,  or  often  a  hundred  DHles  of  tiaydU 
come  in  fevered,  waslad,  and  half 
famished  by  their  bad  and  irregular 
provender  on  the  road.  The  time 
and  the  expense  (^  his  travel  must  be 
paid  for,  first  by  the  fiunor,  and  nexl 
by  the  public.  The  fsxptwe  ior  m 
journey  of  a  hundred  miles  has  been 
calculated  at  a  guinea  a  head !  AH 
this  delay,  fever,  and  waste  might  be 
avoided  by  a  railway.  The  expense 
would  be  comparatively  nothing.  It 
would  even  be  paid  by  the  supeiier 
condition  of  the  animal  in  the  market. 
The  produce  of  rich  lands,  which  the 
distance  now  prevents  the  fiunner  finom 
sending  to  the  greater  markets,  wookl 
be  conveyed  from  any  diatanoe.  The 
conveyance  of  manure,  lime^  graveU 
bones,  and  all  other  heavy  matters  ne- 
cessary for  the  poorer  landau  woidd 
rapidly  fertilize  the  remotest  pcHlioaB 
of  the  kingdom. 

They  wcHild  have  other  and  not  lorn 
important  values  in  domestic  points  of 
view.  By  their  rapidity  of  trans* 
mission  tney  would  greatly  &cilitals 
the  police  of  the  country,  the  appie> 
hensi.in  of  criminals,  and  the  ooerey- 
ance  of  troops  for  the  supproosion  of 
more  serious  disturbances.  In  war 
they  would  be  of  great  aervioe  in  ooo- 
veving  troops  with  instant  eyaditian, 
either  to  points  of  embarkation  or  of 
defence.  Thus  the  public  force  mi^t 
be  multiplied,  and  a  lareer  proportioa 
of  the  military  available  for  fore^ 
(^>erations. 

All  kinds  of  public  works  woidd  be 
highly  benefited  by  the  easy  tran»> 
mission  of  materials  from  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  slates,  stone^ 
and  timber  from  the  best  quarries  and 
forests.  Even  private  arohitectnie 
would  derive  its  share  of  the  heoeft, 
and  cheap  stone  from  the  finest 
quarries  of  the  kingdom  ni%ht  be  the 
permanent  and  befujtiful  material  of 
our  hduses,  instead  ci  moulderii^  im- 
perfect, and  expensive  bricfc.    The 
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penonal  comforts  «^  the  InhabitantB  of  diequer  in  the  globe  wAko  can  aocom- 


Londoo  and  all  the  great  towns  would 
>e  enhanced  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 

iie  dose  air  and  crowded  habitancj 
>f  the  streets.  This  the  public  con- 
Teyanoes  of  England  at  present  faoUi- 
»te  coQsiderabfy,  and  the  ooosequenoe 
s»  that  Londdn  is  the  healthiest  dtj 
yf  Europe,  and  ereo  the  hot  and 
waoky  lUmosphere  of  the  manu&ctur- 
ng  towns  becomes  less  d^eterious  to 
;he  general  health  of  their  people. 
The  Gravesend  steanu.boats  carry 
Jioinandsand  tens  of  thousands  erery 
Runnier  holiday,  tweo^  miles  down 
the  Thamesf  and  thus,  lor  a  shilling,  a 
lay  of  pure  air  and  innocent  pleasure 
tspuronased.  The  Greenwich  BaiU 
iray^  running  but  tinree  miles,  be- 
poiing  in  a  vulgar  suburb  a«d  eod- 
ng  in  a  ditoh,  has  carried  9(M)00  pec^ 
^  lo  Dij>tford  in  a  day,  even  of^our 


pllsh  any  contrivance  like  this— his 
receipt  of  all  his  monies  in  a  day— yet 
here  it  is  done.  No  fees  for  coliieo- 
tion,  no  trouble  in  agency,  no  bills  of 
costs,  no  loss  by  the  way,  no  fear  of 
£raud.    Such  is  the  wonder-working 

S^wer  of  the  priestly  screw  applied  to 
e  pockets  of  the  Irish  paupers,  and 
at  the  rate  of  LMfiOO  a-year  toe. 
The  actual  sum,  by  a  public  printed  re- 
turn, for  168G,  was  L.20^169.  For 
1886  it  was  probably  more,  as  we  shall 
see  when  the  returns  are  made  out 
But  besides  this,  there  is  a  Justice-rent, 
an  English-rsnt,  which  last  year  i^ 
mounted  to  L.9000;  and  this  L.2Q^000 
a-year  is  the  small  «<  compensation 
limd"  given  over  to  the  handling  of 
Mr.  CCoBOell  for  the  trouble  of  beiof 
the  **  representative  of  all  Irdandt' 
which  means  amusing  himsdf  in  Lon- 
don, dining  whatever  he  can  foroe 


tittsr  sprmg,  and  will  probaUy  carry  himself,  mudng  a  rabble  speech  now 
—  ^ —  AL ._ 1- t._r.   j^  ^^  ^1  ^  tavern-dinner,  or  tea- 

gardeBy  rantiiw  coos  a^week  in  the 
Houssr  when  Sir  Robert  Feel  is  not 
present,  and  distributing  the  whole 
patronage  of  Ir^and. 

A  new  poet,  in  our  day,  is  a  disco- 
very wortn  recordiog,  but  a  new  poet, 
who  is  at  once  a  musician,  a  pamter, 
a  novelist,  and  a  poet.  Is  ^uadruply 
worth  wondering  at    This  is  the  case 


«i  timss  &  number  when  we  shaU 
lee  summer  at  last  But,  how  much 
ill  this  woijdd  be  improved^  i£,  instead 
)f  nmking  a  holiday  escuiBfon  a  fow 
nites  beyond  the  smoke,  the  great 
tedy,  at  least  of  the  better  order  of 
Ehe  population«  could  make  the  country 
I  permanent  residence^  sleep  every 
li^outof  town,inoottaie;es  scatter* 
Id  at  all  distances  round  it,  in  every 
ncturesque  and  pleasant  spot  within 


wenty  or  thhrty  miks  of  the  great  of  Mr.  Lover,  a  voung  Irishman,  who 
sities.  The  more  opulent,  or  theleas  has  lately  made  nis  appearance  on  this 
lirectly  compelled  to  a  daily  return  to  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.    He  is  an 


he  oitias,  mkht  go  forther  off  still, 
ind  thus  fill  tne  country  districts  with 
Jegant  mansions^  encourage  the  pea- 
entry  by  their  expenditiue,  intelli- 
lence,  and  aianqple,  and  in  every  sense 
mprove  the  foce  of  England,  lovely 
is  It  is  already.  On  such  accounts  we 
lesire  the  prosperity  of  the  railways, 
egarding  them  as  one  of  the  most 
•romising  means  of  national  prosperi- 
jrand  individual  eqjqyment  But  as 
re  value  this  noblest  of  all  modem 
civentions,  an  inventiott  which  seems 
>  us  scarcely  less  than  a  proridential 
ift,  we  are  anxious  that  it  should  not 
lU  into  the  hands  of  chicane,  and  be 
erverted  into  the  means  of  great  put>- 
leoahunity* 

T  he  collection  of  the  CCkmnell-reot 
nui  fixed  for  the  2d  of  last  month, 
[ere  we  have  a  specimen  of  his  talents 
B  financier.  Tnere  is  not  a  landlord, 
mAkdUMTf  or  a  Chancellor  of  theEs. 


artist,  and  of  such  skill,  as  to  ha  ve  pro- 
duced the  very  best  small  portrait,  that 
of  the  Ambassador  of  the  King  of 
Oude,  at  the  last  year's  exhibitiott  at 
Somerset  House.  He  has  written 
some  short  dramas,  but  witty,  and  some 
volumes  of  Irish  romance,  which  we 
understand  are  very  clever,  and  illus- 
trated by  some  very  clever  sketches 
from  his  own  peociL  But  his  poems 
are  now  the  topic  We  must  cmifoss 
that  we  have  never  been  much  capti- 
vated with  what  has  passed  for  Irish 
sons- writing  in  England.  Those  songs 
whfoh  profess  to  be  humorous,  die 
playhouse  species,  are  absolutely  bar- 
barian—the essence  of  vulgariQr,  un- 
relieved  by  any  thing  that  bears  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  humor  in 
Iretand*  or  in  any  other  country  under 
the  sun ;  their  wit  is  worthy  of  their 
authors,  and  their  authors  are  worthy 
of  the  ffia-shc^.  Ev^i  the  amatory 
songs,  which  have  had  their  day  among 
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U8|  have  not  altogether  stoleo  into  our 
hearts ;  thev  hare  treated  of  love  al- 
temately  like  a  schoolmaster  and  like 
a  schoolboy ;  there  was  too  much  about 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  too  much  more 
about  pouting  lips  and  glos^  curls. 
We  doubt  whether  passion  ever  spoke 
the  language  of  any  one  of  thiem; 
they  were  pretty,  and  were  even  poeti- 
cal ;  but  they  wholly  wanted  truth, 
they  had  none  of  the  intense  feeline, 
the  flush  of  fever,  the  nwcture  of  sad- 
ness and  plajrflilness,  the  delight  and 
agony  of  the  true  inspiration.  In  the 
songs  of  the  present  writer  we  find 
much  of  the  ridi  caprice,  and  n<A  a 
tittleof  the  force  oi  passion.  But  the 
Iteecimen  which  comes  in  our  way  at 
tott  moment  does  not  meddle  with  those 
fiery  topics :  it  is  merely  distinruished 
by  the  pretty  novelty  of  the  thought, 
and  the  easy  graces  of  the  language — 
no  common  qualities  in  this  style  of 
composition. 

**  TBB  WUID  AXD  TBE  WBATHBBOOGK. 

From  the  Rowumee  of  Rory  €^Mort* 

•<  The  rammer  wind  lightly  wa<  playing 

Round  the  battlement  high  of  the  tower, 
Where  a  vane,  like  a  lady,  waa  ataying, 

A  lady  vane  perched  in  her  bow*r. 
To  peep  cound  the  corner  the  sly  wind 

would  try ; 
Bni  vanes,  yoa  know,  never  look  in  the 
wind's  eye. 
And  so  she  kept  taming  slyly  away, 
Thus  they  kept  tnming  aU  through  the 
day.  t 

«*The  rammer's  wind  said,  <  sh^s  ooqoet. 
iagt 
But   each  belle  has  her  points  to  be 
found; 
Before  evening.  Til  venture  on  betting, 

She  will  oot  then  ge,  but  come  round.* 
So  he  tried  fVom  the  east,  and  he  tried  from 

the  west. 
And  the  north  and  the  south,  to  try  which 
was  best. 
But  still  she  k^t  turning  slylv  away, 
Thus  they  kept  playmg  all  through  the 
day. 

*<  At  evening,  her  hard  heart  to  soften, 

He  said,  *You're  of  flint  I  am  sure ; 

But  if  vainly  you're  changing  so  often. 

Mo  favor  yon'li  ever  secure.* 
*  Sweet  Sir,*  said  the  vane,  *  it  b  you  who 

begin. 
When  you  change  so  often,  in  me  *tis  no 
sin  ; 
If  you*H  oease  to  flutter,  and  steadily  sigh. 
And  will  only  be  oonstant,  I*m  sure  so 
Willi.*** 


Mrs.  and  l^iss  NewmaD»  the  shep- 
lifters,  who  were  lately  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary,  are  becoming  again  the 
topic  of  the  newspapers,  why  those 
women  were  not  b<^  sent  off  to  the 
Sooth  Seas,  where  they  raig^t  have 
improved  by  picking  oakuna*  or  an»- 
sing  themeeives  with  the  pastoral  eo- 
ployment  of  skinning  kangaroos,  we 
cannot  comprehend.  We  undeislaiid 
that  but  a  short  interval  is  to  elapee 
belore  M%8t  Newman  is  to  emerge 
from  h&t  present  obscurity,  as  one 
of  the  stars  of  fashtooable  life;  k 
being  obvkxisly  an  infinite  pity  to  iaK 
mure  such  a  pair  of  brown  ejres,  such 
a  set  of  white  teeth*  and  ao  mook 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  nankind»in 
a  prison.  We  have  not  yet  beard  that 
Sarah  Gale,  the  mirviyQr  of  Greea- 
acre,  has  yet  leceived  any  intimatkA 
of  a  chante  in  her  smtence ;  but  haf> 
gard  che^  and  grey  eyes  will  do  t^ 
markably  well  for  New  Sou^  Waka 
Greenaore  is  now  past  patrioUsm,  yet 
he  was  a  loss  to  the  cause.  *&» 
speechesof  the  Hum^tea  at  the  West* 
minster  election  were  mere  plagiarisn 
firom  hb  Treatise  on  GoveromeoL 
He  was  a  Radical  cut  off  in  hisprine; 
he  was  a  republican  to  theminal  mir* 
row ;  all  fiw  puritjr  of  all  kinds;  for 
abolkhing  ccvruptiOQ  in  ail  quarters; 
for  justice  to  the  world's  end.  In 
shc»tr  be  was  a  Joseph  in  prindple; 
but  he  had  the  merit  of  beins  sinoeie 
OQough,  bald  enough^  and  steady 
enough,  to  carry  out  bis  principleL 
He  not  merely  recommended  insor- 
redioD— he  embarked  in  it  Green* 
acre  was  one  <^  the  heroes  of  the  Cato 
Street  affidr ;  ar  capital  ooocejitioa^ 
which  took  the  most  effectual  puii  of 
silencing  ministerial  wickedoeas,  by 
cutting  ministerial  throats.  On  that 
occasion  it  is  understood  that  he  waa 
one  of  tibe  half  dozen  who  jianped  cot 
of  the  window.  But  he  was  an  oim- 
ton  too,  and  foremost  in  the  ranks  oC 
reform.  His  public  virtues  recommend* 
ed  him  so  strongly  to  tbe  patriotnm 
k£  Soutbwark,  that  ne  wasoooade  chak- 
man  of  the  committee  of  the  R^orra 
candidate;  and,  after  haying  done  hie 
duty  there  by  denouncing  public 
vice,  went  home  and  probably  finished 
his  evening  by  strangling  one  of  bis 
wives.  He  was  a  theologiaii«  tocca 
the  new  modeK-abhoned  pnestcrafti 
superstition,  and  aU  other  mfiractioae 
of  the  natinal  rights  of  the  mind,  in* 
sistedoatha  nativepiDriiyof  the  heart* 
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nd  speDt  the  remainder  of  the  nieht, 
rhen  he  liappened  to  grow  tired  of 
»tractiiiff  mankind  in  morals*  in 
heating  the  excise.  It  is  unfortunate 
lat  he  was  carried  ofif  before  the 
^Testminster  election ;  he  would  have 
Mde  a  capital  figure  on  the  hustings. 
\e  had  the  genuine  look  of  a  patriot. 
I  common  place  physiognomist  would 
ave  pronounced  aim  a  scoundrel  at 
TBI  sight  His  sullen  and  bailiff- 
iiunnin|;  look,  his  downward  eye,  the 
itter  muture  of  malignity  and  mean- 
ess  that  dyed  every  feature  of  his 
ountenancp,  might  seem  to  have 
larked  him  for  the  scaffold ;  but  they 
qually  marked  hinri  for  the  hustings, 
^'he  gentleman  in  Marylebone  wno 
oasts  of  having  invented  a  new  gfn 
nd  a  new  religion,  tl^  gentleman  in 
(ryanstone  Square  who  acts  as  com- 
ion  conduit  to  all  the  vilenesses  of 
action,  the  chieftain  of  the  nation  of 
It.  Giles's,  all  might  have  envied 
ireenacre  his  intrepidity,  and  all 
nay  reouire  it  before  they  leave  this 
cene  of  their  labors.  Lovely  in  their 
ives,  who  can  or  ought  to  divide  them 
0  their  deaths?  Devoted  as  they 
lave  been,  during  their  turbid  exisU 
«ce,  to  public  wrongs,  who  can  but 
nsh  to  see  them  give  an*example  of 
lublic  rights  ;~living  only  for  their 
ountry's  cause,  who  but  recommend 
bat  they  should  die  for  the  good  of 
heir  country  1 

The  debates  on  the  Spanish  expe- 
ition,  the  Legion,  and  the  general- 
hip  of  its  very  extraordinary  ffene- 
al,  miffht  fbrm  a  chapter  in  the  histo- 

J'  of  Laputa.  Evans  is  beaten  in 
1  kinds  of  ways,  yet  the  Ministry 
ote  him  an  officer  fit  to  command 
kitbh  troops  I  The  expedition  fails 
a  every  point,  and  after  disgracing 
|s  in  its  formation,  disgraces  us  in  the 
ield.  Lord  Melbourne  protests  with 
adignant  oratory  against  the  doo- 
rine  that  an  expedition  which  has 
lone  nothing,  is  eood  for  nothing, 
nie  question  is  asked,  Do  Ministers 


mean  to  persevens,  or  to  give  upthe 
attempt  ?  Lord  Palmerston  puts  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  pledges  him- 
self, on  the  honor  of  a  foreign  secre- 
tary, that  they  mean  to  do  neither. 
The  demand  is  again  made,—"  When 
Ministers  see  that  they  cannot  give 
any  assistance  to  the  Christino  cause, 
by  sending  a  few  hundred  marines  to 
be  shot  at,  is  it  not  natural  to  expect 
that  they  should  either  send  a  larger 
force,  or  withdraw  the  smaller  one  !*' 
The  whole  body  of  Ministers  rise  and 
declare,  ••  That,  to  the  best  of  their 
belief;  they  cannot  tell."  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  asserts,  that  the  idea  of 
sending  a  military  force  to  Spain 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  of 
the  original  parties  to  the  quadruple 
cdliance,  and  pledges  himself  to  prove 
it  by  the  despatch.  Lord  Melbourne 
**  knows  nothmg  about  the  idea  of  the 
original  parties,  and  pled^  himself  to 
nothing  but  to  proceed  with  the  war." 
The  question  is  carried  in  the  Com- 
mons— and  what  is  the  interior  of  the 
affair  at  the  moment  ?  That  the  ques- 
tion is  carried  under  a  compromise 
with  the  Radicals  that  the  Legion 
shall  be  withdrawn,  and  of  course  that 
we  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
feuds  of  the  Spaniards.  Thus  Minis- 
ters play  their  cups  and  balls.  They 
gain  their  point  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  it  away,  and  barter  for  the 
power  to  make  war  by  a  bargain  which 
compeb  them  to  make  peace.  This 
might  form  a  capital  chapter  in  a  bur- 
lesque of  history. 

The  walls  were  placarded  with  a 
variety  of  squibs  during  the  short 
convulsion  of  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion. One  of  them  was,—'*  Electors, 
Burdett  calls  you  pismires— sting  him 
well."  Another— **  Burdett  calls  you 
jackasses  in  a  lion's  hide.  Well,  wives 
of  those  jackasses,  you  ehe  ass^t  of 
Westminster,  send  your  husbands  to 
the  poll  to  thank  him."  But  one  of 
the  best  was  from  the  Times : 


"A  SONG  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

AiK.— '  The  fine  Old  Country  GenUeiMnJ 

"  111  slag  yoa  a  ntw  song  to  a  tune  well  known  of  late, 
Of  a  fioe  trae-hearted  Boglisbman,  whom  alien  rebels  hate, 
Who,  like  oar  valiant  fathers,  feeling coui age  gaideth  fate, 
Stands  proudly  forth,  with  veteran  arm,  to  fishi  for  Church  and  Slate,- 
Like'a  fine  trae-hearted  Englishman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 
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"  In  bygone  time,  im  iBtahood'e  prime,  he  brtyed  ike  fir«wm  of  powcjr. 
To  the  people  tme,  vken  friencU  weie  few,  he  shrank  not  from  the  Tower, — 
**  Hold  to  the  Laws,"  his  motto  was  in  that  remembered  hour  -, 
His.  then  as  now,  a  dauntless  brow,  a  crest  not  formed  to  co^er, 
Tiiis  £ne  true>nearted  Englishman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

"  When  millions  prayed  for  alien  aid,  who  stronglier  stro?e  than  he 
From  slavery's  brana,  throaghoat  the  land,  to  set  the  Papist  free  t 
His  noble  spirit  woald  not  then  the  distant  danger  see, 
For  he  thought  with  higfa-soaled  England,  that ciiMa wmstiMcmdie, 
Like  a  fine  tme-heaited  Baglinhman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

**  ThrovghoDt  the  storm,  before  Refonn  meant  lf«e##ai«U#  filr#fi«, 
WhoBe  sarTice  showed  more  gmllantlj  for  freedom  than  his  own  t 
Nor  i»it  that  in  freedom's  canse  lees  ardent  he  has  grown, 
That  he  will  not  by  faction  see  old  England  overthrown, 
This  fine  tioe-hearted  Englishman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

"  When  Whiggery,  and  Popery,  and  beggary  combin'd 
To  whistle  English  loyalty  a  by-word  down  the  wind. 
When  coward  hearts  and  servile  souls  have  treachery  designed. 
In  scorn  he  left  the  Whigs  to  grace  the  rope  themselves  had  twined ; 
Like  a  ftne  true-hearted  Englishman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

**  Then  the  j[vow  in  heaven)  bully,  back'd  by  denmgogue  and  priest, 
Spit  forth  his  foal *moQthed  venom  at  many  a  rebel  least. 
Against  too-tmstfhl  England,  who  had  Popish  slaves  released. 
Her  princes,  peers,  her  dauchteis  too,  and  last  bat  not  the  lei»t, 
Against  this  true-hearted  SogUshinan,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

"  And  now  the  pismires  are  at  work,  with  all  their  might  and  main; 
Poor  wretches !  it  i^  sport  to  see  them  sweat,  and  puff,  and  btrain. 
Well  knowing  all  the  bustle  of  the  ruiup  will  be  in  vain, 
For  Westminster's  resolved  to  have  her  own  again, 
Her  fine  true-hearted  Englishman,  all  of  the  oldefi  time. 

"  Bo  cackle,  Joseph,  cackle ;  and  grumble,  gmmMe  Grote  1 
Spout,  Harvey,  spoot  I  and  Roebuck  vex  thy  liule  whining  throat  ^ 
Itoar,  Waklcy,  roar!  and  Biolesworth  wade  through  faction's  mnddj  oMat, 
To  puff  your  leaden  Leader,  but  Westminster  will  vote 
For  the  fine  true-hearted  Englishman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

"  Strike  up,  my  boys,  in  chorusj  till  we  make  the  welkin  ring. 
For  Church  and  Siate  the  Papiste  hate ;  and  may  each  rebel  swin^ ; 
Whate'er  betide,  we'll  side  by  side  to  the  Constitution  cling, 
And  vote  for  merry  England,  for  the  Commons,  Lords,  and  KiMkg  - 
Like  fine  true-hearted  Englishmen,  all  of  the  olden  time."  ' 

Some  of  the  Barooeta  of  Englasd  levee  as  at  a  French  one.  OntheConti- 
have  lately  made  an  applioation  for  neot  their  value  is  kDowo,  and  in  nine 
leave  to  wear  a  star,  or  badge  of  their  instanoet  out  of  ten,  that  viAoe  »  no- 
order.  The  applicatiou  seems  to  have  thine;.  Their  multipUaity  has  extin- 
been  coldly  met  by  the  King  hiUieno,  ruished  their  worth,  and  in  genenl 
and  though  it  will  probably  be  perse"  they  are  looked  on  merely  asan  oma* 
vered  in,  we  hope  that  the  royal  chill  ment  to  the  coat,  a  mere  ahowr  bat- 
will  be  persevered  in  too.  We  have  ton,  or  an  affectatioii  of  bemg  some- 
more  than  enough  of  those  trifling  body.  That  they  would  be  stimn- 
badges  among  tis  already.  It  was  once  lants  to  dashing  exploits  among  the 
theprideof  Englishmen  to  despise  the  military,  or  to  profotmd  raeeaichei 
foreign  frivolity  of  orders  for  every  among  the  pfailosc^hlc  part  of  the 
thing  and  every  body.  But  our  fo-  world  there  can  be  no  doabt ;  btf 
reign  intercourse  since  the  war  has  this  must  depend  upon  their  frfw 
spread  this  folly  ;  and  there  are  as  given  only  for  dashing  ej^iloits  m  te 
many  strings  mkd  stars  at  a  British  one,  or  profound    leseardies  is  te 
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>ther.  Let  the  star  and  ribbon  be 
^rictly  limited  to  actual  superiority, 
ind  it  must  produce  gallant  emula- 
ion.  Let  one  kind  of  badge,  for  in* 
stance,  be  given  exclusively  for  some 
peculiar  class  of  dangerous  exploits ; 
or  heading  a  forlorn  nope,  or  a  storm- 
ng  party ;  for  the  capture  of  an  ene- 
ny's  colors,  or  for  leading  an  esca- 
ade,  we  should  find  men  rejoiced  to 
nakc  the  attempt,  and,  proud  of  the 
'ecognised  emblems  of  tneir  hazard- 
)us  heroism.  But  on  the  present  sys- 
em  of  eiving  the  Orders  of  the  Bath> 
he  Guelphic,  and  the  new  Hanoverian 
3rder  of  William  the  Fourth— for 
low  that  we  have  no  wars,  we  are 
langing  trophies  round  every  man's 
leck — they  are  mere  matters  of  vani- 
y,  actual  mimicries  of  honors.  An 
ipplication  hasi  lately  been  strongly 
irged,  to  give  every  oflBicer  who  has 
lerved  twenty  years,  a  star.  He  may 
>e  the  laziest  eater  of  his  Majesty's 
)read  alive ;  he  may  nevor  have  seen 
I  shot  fired ;  his  campaigns  may  have 
)een  "from  Ealing  to  Acton,  and 
Tom  Acton  to  Eahng;''  but  if  he 
las  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive 
his  tremendous  wear  and  tear  of  him- 
ielf,  he  demands  to  figure  among  the 
[Qighthood  of  England. 

Even  in  the  instance  of  the  higher 
Masses  of  these  insignia,  the  Grand 
Crosses  of  the  Bath  and  the  Garter, 
;an  there  be  a  doubt,  that  the  abuse  of 
he  honor  tends  strongly  to  degrade  it 
nto  beinff  no  honor  at  all?  It  is  the 
nerit  of  me  man  that  makes  the  honor 
>f  the  badge.  When  an  admiral  who 
las  fought  a  gallant  action,  or  a  gene- 
■al  who  has  decisively  beaten  the 
tnemy,  receives  the  Grand  Cross  of 
he  Bath,  we  respect  the  wearer,  and 
he  emblem  of  nis  intrepidity.  But 
vhen  we  see  it  on  the  breasts  of  men 
rhose  names  have  never  been  heard 
}f  beyond  the  Armv-Ltst,  we  see  in 
t  nothing  but  ten  shillings'  wor^  of 
insel.  When  Wellington  wears  the 
^rand  Cross,  we  regard  it  as  the  due 
eward  of  a  hero ;  but  when  it  figures 
>n  the  drapery  of  certain  others  whom 
ivery  man  can  designate  for  himself, 
ve  necessarily  ask — What  right  have 
luch  men  to  any  thing  that  implies 
iistinctiont 

An  anecdotical  history  of  the  orders 
»f  knighthood  might  make  an  anti- 
[uarian  treasure.  There  have  been 
luccessive  attempts  to  fill  up  the 
shasm ;  but  their  style  was  so  little 
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superior  to  that  of  an  index,  their  nar* 
ratives  were  so  dull,  and  their  learn- 
ing was  so  dry,  that  they  were  succes- 
sively dropped  out  of  existence.  The 
book  of  a  dunce  is  the  surest  of  all  so- 
porifics, jet  the  most  disagreeable 
one.  It  IS  a  curious  instance  of  the 
uncertainty  of  history,  that  the  origin 
even  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  though 
established  so  late  as  Edward  IH., 
and,  frcm  its  celebrity,  the  topic  of  all 
the  heraldic  writers,  is  still  contro- 
vertecj.  The  story  of  its  having  arisen 
from  the  King's  picking  up  the  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury's  garter  in  a  ball- 
room  has  certainly  the  strongest  array 
of  authorship  on  its  side.  But  one  of 
the  historians  of  Edward  III.  (Barnes), 
disdaining  so  humble  and  so  re- 
cent a  pedigree,  pursues  the  emblem 
up  to  the  Pheenicians,  with  whom  it 
was  a  purple  fillet  tied  round  the 
limb,  blessed  from  all  magic,  and  act* 
ing  as  a  protective  spell.  By  another, 
it  is  derived  from  the  Crusades-"Un- 
questionat)ly  the  origin  of  the  chief 
part  of  our   heraldic    bearings  and 

Srincipal  knighthoods  of  Europe, 
iastell  regards  it  as  the  result  of  a 
contrivance  of  Richard  I.,  if  not  to 
guard  the  legs  -of  his  cavalry  by  lea- 
ther bands  in  defect  of  their  armor, 
at  least  as  a  distinction  in  the  field. 
But  the  Garter,  like  the  Rose,  was  an 
old  emblem  of  confidence,  and  the 
knighthood  established  under  such  an 
emblem,  was  to  be  considered  as 
pledged  to  the  most  intimate  and  un- 
changeable fidelity.  "As  close  to 
you  as  your  garter,"  is  an  old  phrase 
expressive  of  this  sentiment.  And  the 
**  honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  wks  a 
motto  not  unsuitably  corrective  of  the 
suspicions  that  in  such  times  might 
have  been  produced  by  such  inter- 
course. The  order,  as  established  by 
Edward  III.,  consisted  only  of  the 
King  and  twenty-five  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished fellow- warriors.  It  was 
first  installed  on  St.  George's  day, 
1342,  with  the  well-kr>ow[i  William  of 
Wvkeharn  for  its  prelate,  in  whose 
right  the  bishops  or  Winchester  poa* 
sess  the  same  nonor.  It  is  still  sus- 
tained in  its  rank,  by  being  reserved 
exclusively  for  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  statesmen,  nobles,  and  foreign 
kings. 

Presentiments  of  approaching  evil 
are  remarkably  common,  and  yet  re- 
markably curious  phenomena  of  the 
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konmn  mind ;  tliey  are  often  whoUj 
unconnected  with  fear,  for  tkey  have 
existed  in  the  most  daring  hearts.  Nel- 
■on  is  said  to  have  expected  that  Tnu 
fidgar  was  to  be  his  last  battle,  and  he 
dr^sed  himself  in  all  his  orders  ao- 
cordingly.  Fox  almost  dated  the  day 
of  liis  death,  while  he  was  in  at  least 
at  good  health  as  he  had  been  for  some 
Tears.  *«Pitt,'*  said  he,  **has  gone  in 
lanuarv,  I  may  go  in  June."  And  in 
June  the  disease  commenced  which 
•hortlv  carried  him  to  the  grave.  In 
Sir  Walter  Scott*s  Memoirs  there  is  an 
odd  instance  of  a  similar  anticipAtiop. 
**Lord  Melville  and  Lord  President 
Blair  had  died  about  the  same  time," 
he  remarks;  ** there  was  a  very  cu- 
rious coincidence  between  thedieaths 
dT  thoM  eminent  characters  and  that 
of  a  person  of  very  inferior  grade,  a 
dentist  in  Edinburgh,  named  Dubisson. 
He  had  met  the  President  the  day  be- 
like his  death,  who  used  a  particular 
expression  in  speakinjK  to  hun.  The 
day  before  Lord  Melvale  died,  he  also 
met  Dubisson  nearly  oft  the  same  spot, 
and  to  the  man's  surprise  used  nearly 
the  same  words  in  saluting  him.  On 
this  second  death,  he  expressed,  jocu- 
larly, however,  an  opinion  that  he 
would  be  the  third ;  k!e  was  taken  iH 
and  died  in  about  the  space  of  an 
kourw— Was  not  this  remarkable  V 

On  the  first  night  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  January  91, 
1887,  the  following  notices  of  mptioBs 
were  given : 

A  bill  to  Introduce  the  Ballot,  by 
Mr.  Grote. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act, 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Marriage  A^ 
by  Mr.  Wilks. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws,  by 
I&.  Clay. 

A  bill  to  reform  the  House  of  LordSr 
by  Sir  W.  Moleswoitk. 


A  bill  to  make  the  Fraaohifle  j 
\M,  by  Mr.  Hume. 

A  bul  to  abolish  the  law  <tf  Primo^' 
geniture,  by  Mr.  Ewaru 

A  bill  to  exclude  the  Bishops  iron 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  Mr.  Cudiing.. 
ton. 

A  bill  to  abolish  the  plural  voting  at 
vestries,  by  Mr.  Wakley. 

A  bill  to  repeal  tlie  Payment  of 
Rates  and  Taxes  before  voting  ai 
£ieclions« 

A  bill  to  reform  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridee,  by  Mr.  Pryme. 

Subsequently  in  the  Session  were 
added,  motions  for  extinguisiung  the 
Standing  Army,  and  the  qualificatiofw 
for  members  of  Parliament 

This  was  the  radical  prodamatkxi, 
and  every  motion  of  those  would  have 
been  made  and  carried,  but  fior  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  still  a** pro. 
tecting  power  in  the  Coo^titatioQ.**    If 
all  these  motions  had  been  carried; 
nay,  if  one  half;  nav,  if  any  one  of 
them  had  been  carried,  we  sbodld  have 
been  already  within  si^ht  of  a  revolo* 
tion.    Was  there  a  Wh«  of  the  school 
of  1686  who  would  not  have  eandaib. 
ed  against  everv  one  of  thoae  Motiena 
a«  treason?    Was  there  a  Whig  even 
of  the  callous  school  of  Fox  who  would 
not  have  been  startled  by  audi  strides 
to  national    subversioB?      B«t  our 
Whiffs  of  the  present  day  are  not 
startkd  at  all ;  tney  chime  m  with  tke 
tell  of  tJie  tocsin ;  they  shoot  with  the 
shooters  on  their  way  to  8l  Jwnei^ 
with  the  **ultimatttm  of  the  peqpiefti 
will"  in  their  hands.    Theyaee  the 
agitator  loading  the  mine,  and  tlwy 
stand  blowing  the  mat(^ ;  look  on  titie 
beams  of  the  scaffold  shaped  and 
clumped  hour  by  hour,  and  thejr  dress 
for  the  ceremonv ;  they  see  tbe  last 
ruffianism  of  the  land  waving  die  toi^ 
agamst  its  loftiest  institutieiis,  they  bey 
to  have  the  honor  ci  oanykiK  it  i» 
front,  and  call  < 
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Im  recommending  an  inquiry  into 
he  origin  of  popular  fiction,  and  the 
ransmissioa  of  similar  tales  from  age 
o  are,  and  from  country  to  country, 
lir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  the 
jady  of  the  lake,  employs  an  obser- 
ration  which  misht,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
16  advantageously  applied  to  the  wild 
egends  ai^  romantic  tales  of  the 
Astle  and  monastery,  and  to  the  su- 
perstitious customs  which  prevailed 
>ver  the  whole  of  Europe  before  its 
larknen  was  dispelled  by  the  Refor- 
nation.  "The  mythology  of  one 
)eriod,'*  he  says,  "  would  then  appear 
o  pass  into  the  roniance  of  the  next 
century,  and  that  into  the  nursery  tale 
ii  the  succeeding  ages.  Such  an  in- 
restlgation,  while  it  went  fretiily  to 
liminish  our  ideas  of  the  nchness  of 
luman  invention,  would  also  show 
hat  these  fictions,  however  wild  and 
childish,  possess  such  charms  for  the 
K>palace  as  enable  them  to  penetrate 
nto  countries  unconnected  by  man- 
lers  and  language,  and  having  no  ap- 
>arent  intercourse  to  afford  the  means 
if  transmission.'*  The  hint  thus 
tirown  out  appears  to  have  given 
>irth  to  the  new  science  of  ethnology, 
rhich  has  been  successfully  cultivated 
n  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
nany,  hj  men  distinguished  by  their 
>hilological  attainments,  who  have 
lisoovered  ample  materials  for  the 
szercise  of  philosophy  ia  the  gossip  of 
he  cottager's  fireside  and  the  rhymes 
>f  the  nurserr. 

It  frequently  happens,  that,  when  a 
K)pular  fiction  or  belief  is  detected 
o  he  common  to  several  countries,  a 
^nsiderable  difiiculty  arises  with  re- 
gard to  fixing  the  place  of  his  birth  ; 
or  though  Mr.  Keightley's  rule^  that 
'  when,  in  a  tale  of  some  length,  a 
lumber  of  the  circumstances  are  the 
unxs  and  follow  in  the  same  order,  it 
nay  be  considered  as  transmitted,'^ 
nay  be  generally  received,  there  are 
lumeroQs  cases  m  which  fhbulous  oc- 
wrrences  cannot  be  assigned  to  their 
eal  oiigin.  Some  fictions  are  so  very 
imple,  that,  though  varied  hi  many 
>f  tneir  features,  they  seem  to  be  in- 
lependent  inventions.  Of  the  latter 
lass  Mr.  Keightley  appears  to  roeard 
Vhittington  and  bis  Cat«  which  Mo- 
ier  heard  in  Persia,  which  Maglotti 


told  in  Italy  of  Anselmo  Degli  Or- 
manni,  and  of  which  two  churches 
erected  by  the  possessors  of  lucky 
facts,  testify  the  existence  in  Den- 
mark.  But  these  stories,  though  sim- 
pie,  seem  to  be  too  remarkable  in  the 
leading  circumstance  to  be  deemed 
independent.  The  strange  legend  of 
the  SepteiM  Dormientes^  or  Seven 
Sleepers,  related  in  the  Aurea 
Leffenda,  repeated  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  and  not  disdained  by  the 
more  philosophical  Gibbon,  has  been 
traced  to  a  very  early  Greek  story, 
and  found  revived  in  its  principal  fact 
in  the  adventure  of  Peter  Klaus,  the ' 
ffoatherd  of  Sittendorf,  on  the  Kyff- 
hauser  mountain,  which,  after  delight- 
ing the  (German  peasants  for  centuries 
unknown,  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
whimsici^l  tale  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
This  is  a  case  of  unquestionable  trans- 
mission from  Greece,  and  its  prototype 
may  perhaps  be  discoverea  in  Asia, 
yet  it  is  not  more  complex  than  the 
story  of  Whittington.  "Other  cir- 
cumstances," says  Mr.  Keightley, 
••  may  be  referred  to  ^hat  we  may 
call  the  poverty  of  human  invention ; 
such  are  the  swords  of  sharpness  and  ' 
the  shoes  of  swiftness  everywhere  to 
be  met  with.  Who  knows  not  how 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer  outwitted  the 
giant  who  sought  to  slay  him  in  the 
night  with  his  club?  The  god  Thor 
was,  on  his  journey  to  Utgard,  illuded 
in  the  same  way ;  and  that  sly  rogue, 
Ahmed  of  Ispahan,  played  the  very 
same  trick  on  the  stupid  Groole.  Must 
we  suppose  this  device  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  stock  our  forefathers 
brought  from  the  back  of  Caucasus  1" 

Tales  of  this  kind  have  a  parentage  ^ 
similar  to  that  of  innumerable  obser- 
vances and  superstitions  which  are 
found  coexistiag  in  the  present  day 
among  the  populace  of  every  country 
in  Europe.  The  greater  part  are  of 
Gothic  introduction,  others  are  Druidi- 
cal  or  CeHic  and  both  resemble  those 
of  the  East.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Both  Celts  tjtnd  Goths  were  ori^nally 
Asiatics ;  hence  Whiter,  in  in  his  Bty- 
mologicon  Universale,  speaking  of 
their  dialects  remarks,  that  "wnere^ 
ever  we  turn  our  eyes  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  we  find  aU  around 
OS  to  be  Celtic    Thus  we  see  that  the 
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depute  about  a  Gothic  or  Celtic  ori-  Perseus,  and  the  very  scene  of  his  ex- 
gin  is  idle  and  almost  unmeaning,  as  ploit,  represented  upon  the  pictured 
they  are  ultimately  to  be  considered  as  celestial  sphere,  have  fumisked  the 
belonging  to  each  other."  This  ob-  chief  event  in  the  lives  of  the  innume- 
servation  may  be  extended  beyond  rable  saints  who  are  said  to  have  tri- 
simple  etymologies  and  applied  to  umphed  over  dragons  and  serpents  in 
more  complicated  memorials  than  thefirst  age  of  Christianity^and  inthe 
words.  The '  Celts,  emigrating^  at  a  period  comprised  between  the  end  of 
much  earlier  period  than  the  Goths,  the  fourth  and  commencement  of  the 
have  leA  us  fbwer  traces  of  their  exist*  eighth  century.  On  thb  theme  M. 
ence,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  dlbtin-  Lenoir  satUfactorily  explains,  in  the 
guishable  to  be  correctly  assigned  to  Memoirs  de  rAcademie  Celtique,  tha 
their  Arst  Asiatic  importers.  The  legend  of  the  Graouille  or  Dragon  of 
arrival  of  Odin  in  Scandinavia  blend-  Metz. 

ed  the  splendid  mythology  of  the  East  Coincidences  in  narrations  of  t]ii» 

with  the  simple  religion  of  the  No-  lund,  exact  in  everv  particular,  aie 

madic  Goths ;  afid  hence  it  is  that  the  not  to  be  expected  because  the  very 

fictions   and   superstitions    of    Asia,  adaptation  of  a  story  already  formed 

slightly  differine  in  circumstances,  but  occasions  the  suj^pression  of  some  cir- 

greatly  changed  in  denomination  and  cumstances,  or  ffives  rise  to  the  crea- 

application,  have  been  received  through  tion  of  others,  wmdi  are  necessary  UK 

the  Goths  and  comminded  with  the  the  successful  appropriation  of  the  ori- 

earlicr  importations  of  their  predeces-  final  to  the  place  and  person,  of  whose 

sors.    A  ureek  or  Roman  source  has  history  it  is  intended  to  become  the 

supplied  us  with  other  customs,  super-  future  embellishment ;  stOU  however* 


stitious,  and  leeends,  which  also  bear 
evidence  of  an  Oriental  origin,  as  con- 
vincing as  that  of  the  mythology  from 
which  they  immediately  issued. 
The  misconceived  allegories  of  a 


sufficient  of  the  general  reeemblanoe 
will  be  fouijd  remaining  to  identiQr 
the  after-thought  with  its  prototype. 
When  several  similar  narrationa  cor* 
respond  with  one,  which,  from  its  aa- 


system  of  religion  existing  in  times  of  tl^uit^,  is  entitled  to  preference,  in  the 
which  their  remoteness  defies  the  at-  prmcipal  action  and  circunoscancei^ 
tempts  of  chronolog[y  to  determine  they  may  safely  be  referred  lo  that 
the  date,  and  transmitted  at  different  class  in  which  the  orif^inaUty  of  bu- 
epochs  throufi^h  these  difierent  chan-  man  invention  is  not  displayed.  The 
nels,  supplied  the  middle  ages  with  le{;endary  and  romantic  Tictoriesob^ 
materials  for  the  formation  of  fables,  tamed  by  men,  pretending  to  the  po»> 
whether  intended  to  amuse  the  popu-  session  of  supernatural  or  other  extra- 
lace,  to  exalt  the  merits  of  local  saints,  ordinary  powers,  over  drajgons,  ser< 


to  magnify  the  valor  of  a  fieivorite 
hero,  or  to  cast  a  ray  of  splendor 
over  the  obscure  origin  of  an  illustrious 
fiimily.    Among  the  allegories  of  na- 


pents,  and  monsters,  some  with  several 
heads  and  all  either  amphibious  or 
living  wholly  in  water,  which  are  said 
to  have  destroved  vast  multitudes  of 


tural  phenomena,  invented  at  first  by   people,  or  to  have  devastated  wbolei 


the  Cabiriati  successors  of  the  Sabaean 
idolaters,  those  which  veiled  the  ope- 
ration of  the  sun  on  the  earth,  and  bis 
apparent  course  through  the  heavenly 
bodies,  have  been  the  most  productive 
of  coarse  imitalionsi  The  astrono- 
mical labors  and  conquests  of  Her 


regions  In  parts  of  the  world  where 
these  reptilea  never  attain  to  formid- 
able dimensions,  are  certainly  copies. 
Research  for  the  original,  carried  up- 
wards, step  by  step,  conducts  the  eo- 
quirer  to  the  triumphs  •f  Hercules  o\  er 
the  Lernoean  Hydra.    That  dragoOt 


cules  and   Orion,  the  vanquisher  of  or,  usini"  ordinary  language,  water* 


serpents,  and  the  adventure  of  Per 
sous,  the  liberator  of  Andromeda,  from 
the  jaws  of  a  ravenous  sea-monster, 
suggested  by  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  darkly  describing 
the  course  of  the  seasons  ond  the 
triumph  of  the  sun  over  winter,  are 


snake,  the  issue  of  the  conuDerce  be* 
tween  the  half  human  and  half  ser- 
]>ent  Echidna  and  Typhon,  the  £f3rp- 
tian  emblem  of  the  inundations  uftbs 
Nile,  was  itself  an  emblem  of  the  over- 
flowings of  the  lake  from  which  it  i^ 
ceives  its  distinctive  appellation.    Bat 


traceable  in  the  numerous  forms  of  this  is  merely  another  version,  or  copy, 
narration,  which  they  received  long   ofthestiU  more  ancient  achievemci^ 
wter  their  purport  was  unknown  and   of  Perseus, 
their  origin  forgotten.     The  story  of      The  notion  of  represeoting  the  ir- 
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uptions  of  water  ooder  the  form  of  a 
-eptile,  oDce  started,  waa  not  foivot* 
en ;  aodt  as  the  powers  requkeS  to 
MMnpel  rivers  to  retreat  into  their 
^aoDels  were  not  less  miraculoiis  than 
hose  which  were  necessary  to  dei^roj 
t  dragon,  both  feats  are  sometimes  at- 
ributed  to  the  same  person.  The 
iancthy  of  Romamis,  a  saint  of  the 
leventh  century,  was  sought  to  be  ex* 
died  by  this  means.  He  is  said,  on 
me  occasion,  to  have  delivered  Rouen 
Vom  a  monstrous  dragon,  of  which 
be  popular  name  QargouUkt  &  deri-> 
rative  from  gtargn^  Droves  its  intimate 
Mxinection  with  anotner  of  his  miracles 
n  causing  the  Seine  to  re-^nter  its 
)ed  when  about  to  overwhelm  that 
»ty.  The  first  is  but  the  emblem  of 
he  second  miracle,  which  isdescribed 
n  the  strophe  of  a  hymn  lo  the  saint, 
tooted  by  Salverte  from  Sauteuil  :— 

'*  Ttnxit  amndiiiifl  sq«i«  ctvit»tein  ^ 
Voce  RoaiMiu*  jubet  eftoad ; 
Andimit  flactos,  doctlisqiie  oe<Sit 
Undajab«nti.'' 

In  examining  the  legend  of  St 
jreorge  and  the  Dragon,  Gibbon,  for 
vhom  ihe  voluminous  Acta  Sanctorum 
iC  the  BoHandista,  and  the  Bysantine 
listorians^  seem  to  have  possessed 
Miual  charms,  slightly  alludes  to  the 
Boleof  Perseus,  but  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  symbolical  dragon  m  a  mys- 
ical  ^ense,  which  its  early  narrators 
ivould  scarcely  have  comprehended, 
fie  says,  in  a  dissertation  among  his 
Miscellaneous  Works,  that  <«Thege. 
liua  of  chivaliT  and  romance  mistoolc 
be  symbolical  representations,  iHiich 
vere  common  to  St.  George  of  Cappa- 
[oeia,  and  to  several  other  saints ;  the 
[raflon  painted  under  their  feet  was 
leslgnea  for  the  devil,  whom  the  inar- 
yr  transoNerced  with  the  spiritual 
ance  of  faith,  and  thus  delivered  the 
thuich,  described  under  the  figure  ef 
k  woman.  But  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  the  dragon,  so  common  in 
I«a8teni  roflMmce,  was  oonsidered  as  a 
eal  monster  slain  near  the  city  of  Si- 
ena  in  Lybia,  by  the  Christian  hero, 
rfao  (like  another  Peraeus)  delivered 
irom  his  fury  a  beamtifiil  and  veal 
iamsei,  St  Margaret.^  This  mystical 
ense,  however,  is  not  to  be  traced  in 
nj.  oi  the  le^nda  of  the  numerous 
ainta  who  triumphed  in  a  similar 
naoner  over  dragons  and  serpents, 
t  WW  too  feftned  to  be  understood  by 
64* 


any  but  men  of  more  cultivated  minds 
tban  the  writers,  who  evidently  in* 
tended  their  legends  to  be  considered 
asaccountsof  real  occurrences,  though 
they  did  not  always  pretend  to  rest 
them  upon  the  authori^  of  history. 
Thus  the  writer  of  the  life  of  St.  Mar. 
cellus,  Bishop  of  Pftris,  in  the  fifth 
century,  confesses  that  he  owes  to  ne 
other  record  than  popular  tradition, 
the  fiictsand  circumstances  of  the  lioly 
champion^s  miraculous  conquest  of  a 
serpent,  which  committed  great  havoc 
in  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  The  for- 
tuoate  islands  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  particulariy  free  from  these  de- 
structive beings;  and  owine  to  this 
immunity,  it  is  probable,  that  these 
legendary  victories  might  receive  a 
rational,  though  erroneous,  interpre- 
tation.  it  is  certain  that  our  forefa- 
thers looked  upon  the  dragom^  borne 
by  them  at  no  distant  period  in  the 
processions  of  the  Rogation%  about 
the  middle  of  spring,  in  much  the  same 
light  as  that  in  which  Gibbon  regards 
the  dragon  of  St.  George.  **  Among 
us,*'  says  Mr.  Fdsbrookc,  «*a  figure  oC 
Christ  was  hung  up  to  represent  the 
Ascension.  In  some  churches,  a  dra- 
gon with  a  tall  filled  wiih  chaff  was 
exhibited  and  emptied  on  the  third 
day,  to  show  that  toe  devil,  after  pre- 
vailing on  the  first  or  second  day  be- 
fore, or  under  the  law,  was  on  the 
*  thyrde  daye  of  grace,  by  the  pas- 
sion of  Jhcsu  Criste^  put  out  of  his 
reame.' " 

The  principal  narrations  of  miracu- 
lous encounters  with  monsters  by  men 
whose  sanctity  acquired  them  cele- 
brity,  seem  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  curiously  united  achievements  of 
St.  Romanus.  A  horrible  dragon, whidi 
had  its  retreat  in  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
at  the  village  of  Artois  near  Montoire, 
and  which  represents  the  irruptions  of 
the  Loire  in  the  vicinity.  Is  related  to 
have  been  slain  by  St.  Julian,  bishop 
of  ManSf  in  the  yeaitK.  The  ravages 
of  the  same  river  are  emblematized  by 
a  dragon  &fiy  or  sixty  feet  in  length, 
which  was  vanauished  by  St.  Bie,  near 
Tendome,  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
irruptions  of  the  Clain  were  repre- 
sented by  the  dragon  of  Poitiers,  wnich 
concealed  itself  in  a  cavern  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  St  Radegund  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  destructive  inundations 
of  the  Garonne  have  for  their  emblem 
the  dragon  of  Bourdea«ix,  yielding  to 
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the  potency  of  8t  Martin't  rod  in  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  and  that  of  Com- 
minges,  subdued  by  the  Bishop  St. 
Benrand  in  1076.  M.  Champollion 
explains  the  hieroglyphics  of  two  enor* 
raous  seqients,  with  human  heads,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Laurent  at  Grenoble, 
by  the  proverb,  **  Ser|)enset  draco  de- 
vorabunt  urbem,"  whioh  is  popularly 
expressed  in  the  distich, — 

'*  Lo  terpein  et  lo  Dragon 

Mettmnt  Gr»noble  en  mvod." 

This  alludes  to  the  site  of  Grenoble, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Drac  bito  the 
Isere,  represented  by  the  serpent 
whose  winding  nnotion  this  river  seenns 
to  imitate  in  its  tortuous  course.  The 
history  of  the  draeon  of  Tarascon, 
which  St  Martha  killed  with  her  ^- 
ter,  and  of  which  the  representation, 
called  the  Tarasque,  is  still  borne 
there  on  Whit-Monday,  is  explained 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  Rhone.  Ano- 
ther ideal  monster,  also  called  the 
Tarasque,  is  exhibited  in  the  proces- 
sion on  the  day  of  St.  Francis  d^Assise, 
at  Lima,  which  lies  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  is  watered  by 
a  river  that  supplies  every  house.  The 
time  of  this  procession,  October  4, 
being  the  entrance  of  sprin^^  in  that 
country,  agrees  with  the  penod  of  the 
procession  at  Tarascon;  and  thus, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  those 
who  transported  the  dragon  of  the 
north  into  the  southern  hemisphere, 
have  caused  it  nearly  to  coincide  with 
its  original  inteniion  and  signification. 
Ever3r  church  had  its  symbolical 
dragon  in  the  processions  of  the  Roga- 
tions, which,  derived  fh)m  the  Roman 
ambarvalia^  always  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  sprii^,  when  the  victory  of 
the  sun  over  winter  is  complete,  and 
when  rivers,  the  most  swollen  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  or  the  rains  of 
that  season,  have  entirely  receded  into 
their  channels.  As  the  inundations 
and  ravages,  typified  by  dracons, 
could  not  nave  happened  every  wnere 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  in  places  so  different, 
the  inhabitants  should  concur  in  repre- 
senting like  events  by  the  same  em- 
blems, if  we  had  not  the  agreement  of 
the  time  universally  adopted  for  the 
commemoration  of  their  delivery  from 
disasters,  and  if  we  did  not  possess  the 
astronomical  theme,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole.  As  to  the  dragon  of  St. 
George,  the  learned  Petting  shows 
that  this  iymbol  is  merely  ^.  relic  of 


the  ancient  amulets,  invented  by 
Oriental  nations  to  express  Ibe  virtaa 
of  Mithras,  the  sun,  and  the  coofideooe 
which  they  reposed  in  that  great  In- 
minary.  "fSrom  the  Pftgans,**  he 
says, "« the  use  of  these  charms  passed 
to  the  Basiiidlans,  and,  in  tbor  Ab- 
raxas,  the  traces  of  the  ancient  Mi- 
thras and  the  more  modem  St.  George 
are  equally  visible.  Jn  the  dark  ago^ 
the  Christians  borrowed  their  super- 
stitions  from  the  heretics,  but  th^ 
disguised  the  origin  of  them,  and  trans- 
formed into  the  saint  the  sun  of  the 
Persians  and  the  archangel  of  the 
Gnostics."  Thus  we  amve  at  the 
same  conclusion,  though  by  a  tesa  di- 
rect route. 

About  the  ninth  century,  thej;lory 
of  the  miraculous  exploits  attributed 
to  human  beings,  whose  superior  piety 
had  secured  them  a  reputation  for  the 
possession  of  greater  powers  than  fell 
to  the  lot  of  theur  fellow-creatures, 
began  to  be  coveted  by  warriors^  and 
the  honors  of  similar  achievements 
were  awarded  by  gratitude  or  flattery 
to  men,  exalted  by  their  rank,  or  al- 
readjTsufficiently  distinguished  by  their 
prowess.  The  genius  of  chivalry  and 
romance  ransacked  the  lore  of  mytho- 
logy for  adventures  which  might  be 
adapted  to  real  or  fabulous  heroes. 
The  cultivators  of  romance  decorated 
the  saints  to  whom  renonrkaUe 
triumphs  over  the  monsters  of  Oriental 
tiction  had  t)een  ascribed  with  the  Imk 
nors  of  knighthood,  and  even  borrowed 
their  adventures  for  men  of  no  prfr. 
tensions  to  their  sanctity.  Of  this 
description  was  St.  Benmrd,  one  of 
the  last  miraculous  victors  of  serpea- 
tine  monsters.  From  Moreri,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  the  grandson  of  a 
Count  of  Toulouse,  andcoosequentiy 
belonged  to  the  illustrious  daas. 
AriosKi,  who  freely  employed  the  tra- 
ditions and  romancinf^  chronicles  of 
the  eleventh  century  in  his  poeUcal 
narratives,  has  not  scrupled  in  this 
manner  to  transfer  to  Rolando  the 
exploit  of  St  PoU  a  young  nol4eniaa 
at  the  Isle  de  Batz.  Even  the  brave 
Arndd  de  Winkelrfed,  who  nobly 
sacrificed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Sen- 
pach  in  1880,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  fellow  patriots,  has  his  h^toiy 
embellished,  or  rather  deihced«  by  a 
victory  over  a  dragon*  whose  den  near 
Stanz,  the  capital  of  the  Nieder  Dotsr 
Walden,  is  still  shown  to  the  traveller. 
.  Anequivocai  term  of  arohitecinn 
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uQQong  Uie  Dortlieniaatioot  gave  rise 
o  a  Dumber  of  adventures  ki  romenoe, 
limihir  to  those  of  saints  and  knights- 
nrraotywhose  namesand existence  were 
leither  known  to  them  nor  suspected, 
ind  covered  the  events  of  real  history 
vith  the  dark  veil  of  ronaanoe.  **  I'faie 
brtresses  of  the  Goths,"  says  Mai- 
et,  **  were  only  rude  castles  seated  on 
he  summits  of  rocks,  and  rendered 
naccessible  by  thick  misshapen  walls. 
Is  these  walls  ran  winding  round  the 
Mstles,  they  were  often  called  bv  a 
lame  which  signified  serpents  or  dra* 
^s:  and  in  these  buildings  they 
isually  secured  the  women  aim  young 
argins  of  distinction.  It  was  tlus 
custom  which  originated  .  so  many 
ables  concerning  princesses  of  great 
>eauty  guarded  by  dragons  and  after- 
vards  ofelivered  by  invincible  cham- 
>ions."  Mallet  mieht  have  added  that 
)oth  in  history  and  romance,  the  own- 
ers of  these  serpentine  fortresses  were 
hemselves  frequently  denominated 
IragoDS.  The  lUynance  of  the  Horny 
Siegfried  contains  several  adventures 
vith  dragons,  who  are  no  other  than 
>owerfui  castellans  \  one  instance  will 
tuffice.  Chrvmhild,  the  beautiful 
laughter  of  King  Gybich  at  Worms 
m  the  Rhine,  was  carried  off  by  a 
Donstrous  dragon,  who  conveyed  her 
o  his  Dragon^tone,  a  stone  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  on  the  top  of  a 
ligh  mountain,  where  she  was  coo- 
ii^  thjpee  months  until  Easter  Day, 
vhen  the  dragon  was  transformed  into 
L  man.  Siegfried  having  learned  from 
L  knight  the  plaoe.of  her  concealment 
»y  a  frightful  dragon,  of  whose  dra- 
gon-stone the  giant  Kuperan  kept 
he  key,  overcame  the  giant  by  means 
»f  a  cap  of  darkness  (the  invisible  coat 
»f  Jack  the  Giant  KUler).  The  hero, 
parinff  his  life,  was  conducted  by  him 
o  the  dragon-stone,  to  which  he  obtain- 
d  entrance  throush  a  door,  concealed 
ight  fathoms  under  ground,  and  de- 
ivered  the  prisoner.  A  case  from 
eal  history  will  show  the  propriety 
»f  the  addition  to  Mallet.  A  Swe- 
lish  prince  ip  the  ninth  century,  ac- 
ording  to  Olaus  Magnus«had  brought 
ip  wiu  his  daughter  Theora  two 
erpents,  who  were  to  be  the  guardians 
f  ner  maiden  years.  These  mon- 
ters,  arriving  at  an  immeasurable 
»ulk,  spread  death  around  them  by 
heir  p^tiferous  breath.  The  King, 
a  despair,  promised  his  daughter's 
laod  to  the  hero  who  should  destroy 


the  serpents.  The  perilous  adventuve 
was  achieved  by  the  Scald  and  war- 
rior, Priiice  Keener  Lodbrog,  who^ 
in  consequence,  became  the  husband 
of  the  beautiful  Theora.  Beverting 
to  the  romance  of  the  Horny  Sieg- 
fried, we  find  that,  when  that  hero 
and  his  mistress  Chrymhild  were  re- 
galing themselves  at  a  banquet  in  th^ 
I>ragon-stone,  they  were  violently 
disturbed  by  the  (uniffon,  attended  by 
isixty  young  dragons,  Su  of  whom  were 
clearly  the  castellan  and  the  remnant 
of  his  g^rison.  The  two  serpent 
guardians  of  Theora,  with  their  im- 
mense size  and  pestiferous  breath, 
were,  in  like  manner,  two  powerfiil 
and  treacherous  vassals  of  her  royal 
parent  This  construction  appears 
from  the  account  of  the  same  matter  in 
the  Saga  of  Re^er  Lodborg  himself 
where  one  guardian  only  is  meutioned« 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  strong  castle, 
and  to  whose  custody  the  princess  was 
conmiitted.  The  vassal,  foiling  in 
love  with  his  ward,  refused  to  restore 
her  to  her  father,  who,  after  several 
attempts  to  force  the  castle,  promised, 
as  stated  by  Olaus  Magnus,  that .  the 
liberator  ot  Theora  should  become  her 
husband,  and  that  liberator  was  B^- 
ner  Lodbrog. 

Johnson,  an  alchymist  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  devotes  an  article  of 
his  Leiticon  Chy  micum  to  **  Melusinse'* 
and  "Melor»,*'^as  if  the  sui>erstitioDS 
respecting  those  fobiUous  beings  were 
once  current  in  this  country.  They 
were,  he  says,  princesses  aoandoned 
to  sinful  pleasures,  who  were  trans- 
formed bjr  Satan  into  spectres,  malig- 
nant spirits,  and  homble  monsters. 
The  MelusinsB  and  Melorse  are  be- 
lieved to  live  without  a  rational  soul, 
and  to  be  supported  by  the  elements, 
with  which  tney  will  pass  to  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  unless,  by  chance,  they 
nmrry  men  with  whom  they  live  in 
virtuous  union  untU  they  die  by  the 
course  of  nature.  They  are  common- 
ly believed  to  infest  deserts,  woods, 
monuments,  and  lonely  sea  coasts. 
But  to  this  description  he  hiLs  appro- 

Sriated  a  name  which  belongs  to 
lelusina,  the  celebrated  ancestress 
of  the  noble  family  De  liusignan. 
Her  story,  b  briefly  told.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Albania 
and  the  fay  Pressina  ("Persina," 
John$on)^  by  whom  she  was  condemn- 
ed to  become  a  serpent  from  the  waist 
downwards  every  Saturday,  until  she 
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liwtild  rmrrj  a  miif  who  would  neter 
■ee  ber  on  that  day.  She  married 
CouQt  Rmnoad,  who  concealed  him* 
•elf  one  Saturdaj,  and  eaw  her  tnmau 
iMwatiOD.  Their  Son  was  called 
Geoffirej  with  the  Tooth,  because  a 
boar's  tf»kjprojeol0d  from  his  nxnith. 
A  figure  or  him,  cut  in  stone,  stood, 
acc4H^iw  ta  Brantome,  at  the  portal 
of  the  Melusine  Tower,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1074.  Melosina,  on  the 
dlscorerj,  disappeared  fh>m  the  Castle 
of  Losignan,  and  has  erer  siooe  ex. 
isted  as  a  spectre  of  the  night,  visible 
only  when  one  of  her  race  was  to  die 
at  Lusignan.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
14lh  century,  Jean  d'Arras  collected 
the  traditions  relating  to  her,  and 
composed  what  he  called  her  Chro- 
nicle. Stephen,  a  Dominican,  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan,  took  up  the  his. 
tory  written  by  Jean  d' Arras,  and  cast 
such  splendor  about  his  heroine,  that 
seTerai  noble  houses  were  ambitious 
of  showing  a  descent  from  her,  as  if 
it  were  a  greater  honor  to  be  derived 
fhxn  a  serpent  than  from  a  woman. 
Those  of  Luxembourg  and  Rohan 
even  falsified  their  genealogies  for 
that  purpose;  and  the  house  of  Sas- 
sanage,  though  it  might  claim  a  de- 
scent from  a  monarch,  preferred  Me- 
lusma ;  and,  to  gratify  them,  it  was 
feigned  that,  when  she  quitted  Lusig- 
nan, she  retired  to  the  grot  of  Sasse- 
nage  in  Dauphinv.* 

A  f^;ure  of  Melusina  was  carved 
on  the  outer  gate  of  the  Castle  of  Sas- 
senage,  and  a  medal,  apparently  of  the 
Kkh  century,  which  was  seen  by  M. 
Miliin,  exhibits  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Geoffrey  ii  la  Grand  Dent,  or  Geoffrey 
with  the  Tooth,  and  on  the  reverse,  the 
head  of  a  fantastic  aionster.  It  ap- 
pears also  that,  in  ancient  deeds,  the 
name  of  Geoffrey's  mother  is  written 
Melioendis  or  Milesendis,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  not  an  uncommon  name 
in  England ;  and  that  the  orthogra- 
phy  of  the  family  name  appears  on 
the  legends  of  the  medal,  Godefridus 
de  LuHnem.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  that  Melicendis  had  been  con- 
ibunded  with  Melusina,  a  name  cele- 
brated long  before ;  and  M.  Salverte 
remarks,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
phice  the  word  mater,  or  mire,  before 


the  ftunfly  name  on  the  medal,  is 
order  to  reproduce  Merhmmm,  wbiek 
is  the  vulgar  prenuiiciatioii  of  Mdm- 
iima  ;  and,  to  prove  that  it  Is  do  other 
than  the  simple  title  of  Mkn  Sn  Lv- 
HgnanM,  the  mother  c^the  Lasigiisiisi 
Such  is  the'  coovfaiciDg  develo^iiieat 
of  an  emur  on  a  subnet  wteh  was 
sufficiently  improbable  and  absin^ 
without  becofninc  matter  far  the 
contest  of  rival  houses.  The  fitba- 
k>us  Melusina,  who  has  lent  her  cele. 
hrity  to  Melicendis,  mhe  det  Lmsiff-^ 
ffflns,  and-so  called  Marlimioa,  is  her- 
self recognised  in  the  creatioiis  of  ths 
Qreek  my thologists ;  and,  remcinbegt. 
ing  the  astronomical  hydra,  dragon, 
and  sea^^nonster,  we  are  at  onoe  con- 
ducted to  Echidna,  the  viperous  mo- 
ther €i  a  series  of  monsters,  whose 
names  suflBielently  attest  their  genea- 
logv.  With  regard  to  the  name  Me- 
\vSn%  we  may  also  remark«  even 
through  the  disguise  of  the  Teotoaie 
diminutive  termination,  its  resem^ 
blance  to  Melissa,  the  oitlinary  appel- 
latkm  of  the  priestess  of  the  mi^iai 
Ceres,  and  of  the  priestess  of  Mhhres, 
who  is  sometimes  emblematiaed  as  aa 
Archimagus,  with  a  wonum  near  him, 
entwhied  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  to 
designate  the  principle  of  lifh  attribo- 
ted  to  the  sun.f 

MelasiBa  does  not  seem  to  he  the 
only  formation  in  the  middle  ^es  of 
a  monster,  partly  human  and  partfy 
savase,  firom  the  lictitloiia  beings  of 
Greek  mythology  :— 

««C««  moetsgiiec,  eet   bois   ^  hofdesi 


Sont  couTerta  d«a  ip^tamcrpboSM  i 
Ce  oerf  adz  piMlsl6gera  est  Is  JMiie  Ao- 

t€on. 
L*6iineini  des  troupeaaz  cat  !•  rai  Lym^ 
on." 

It  is  no  extraordinary  demand  uwm 
the  mind  to  believe,  that  the  faUed 
transformation  of  Lycaoo  into  die 
wolf,  which  gives  him  that  name,  has 
been  the  foundation  of  those  terrible 
monsters,  who  from  men  bad  the 
power  of  becoming  wolves,  and  re- 
appearing at  pleasure  in  their  natural 
snape.  The  existence  of  the  name 
in  the  languages  of  countries  whidi 
have  lost  the  memory  of  their  it- 


l  S5*«**^f  y'"  F^'Or  MjFlhoI.  vol  ii.  p.  29S-309. 
aJibL  h^lSf^'I^wS^'  "^^^  ***^  J«^'«^^»  discovered  iindar  ground  kt  YoriL  sad  da- 
■citt)«Iby0r.8takdey,iDl74S,-  Phil. Trana . No. 49S, Art  d.  *»— »«^ 
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ages,  though  some  are  still  insisted 
dth  the  wolf,  shows  that  there  po» 
»ular  superstitioii  formerly  credited 
he  possibility  aod  reality  of  the  me. 
amorphoeis.  The  fTers-i^offof  Ehig- 
aod  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
he  Saxon  loerdt  a  man,  and  wulf^  a 
rolf.  The  Germans  have  W^rwciff^ 
ometimes  written  H^Aer-iooj^  a  man. 
rolf,  which  the  French  ezpren  by 
Wjtp^arcu,  The  notion  proceeds 
mmediatelv  from  the  Goths,  and  their 
listorian,  Oiaus  Magnus,  who  upder* 
itood,  id  a^litend  sense,  that  the  Prin- 
cess ThecMra  was  guarded  by  serpents, 
umishes,  in  his  own  person,  satisfec- 
ory  eridence  of  the  existence  of  this 
Articular  aberration  of  the  mind.  He 
iescribes  the  manner  of  efieotiDg  the 
ransformation,  and  relates  Uiat,  at 
Christmas,  great  multitudes  of  were, 
irolves  assemble  at  a  place  previously 
ippointed  among  themselves,  and  in« 
lict  more  evils  upon  the  country,  by 
Hilrages  upon  man  and  beast,  than 
ure  ever  surored  from  natural  wolves. 
3o  far  Olaus  mentions  Jtttle  more  than 
lometimes  happens  in  the  present  day 
luring  the  severity  of  wmter,  when 
;)acks  of  hidf-famimed  wolves  venture 
nto  villages;  but  the^  were^wolves 
Lttack  houses,  break  open  doors  in 
>rder  to  destroy  the  inmates,  and  even 
lescend  into  the  cdlarsr  where  they 
irink  whole  tuns  of  mead.  That  K 
was  the  common  belisC  in  hlk  time 
ippears  fom  several  expressions  in 
he  anecdotes  which  he  has  coUectod, 
ind  of  which  the  last,  having  the 
nerit  of  brevity^  may  serve  for  proof, 
rhe  Duke  of  Prussia  having  heard 
lumerous  accounts,  to  which  he  paid 
ittle  attention,  of  the  conversion  of 
nen  into  wolves,  was  at  length  in- 
luced  to  make  inquiry.  A  man  was 
ound,  who  had  the  reputation  of  pos- 
lessaog  this  faculty.  He  save  con- 
rinctng  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
ransformation,  by  chaoffing  himself 
nto  a  Wolf  before  the  Duke,  who  was 
)erfectly  satisfied,  but  ordered  the 
nan  to  be  bunied  for  sorcery.  This 
lappened  so  near  the  time  </his  writ, 
ng,  that  Olaus  says  it  was  still  fresh 
n  memory. 

The  Gothic  equivoque  of  the  ser- 
>ent.stone,  before  noticed,  is  found, 
vhere  it  might  be  least  expected,  in- 
grafted  upon  the  British  lea;end  of 
lierlin,  the  enchanter,  and  thewon- 
lerful  grotto  which  he  artftiUy  ooo- 


strucied  upon  the  summit  of  a  moun* 
tain  for  his  mistress,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
call  the  White  Serpent,  and  who 
treacherously  converted  it  into  his 
tomb.  According  to  Spenser,  it  was 
formed  at  the  ancient  Maridunum : 

— "  th«t  i»bT  change  of  nsme 
Cayr-Merdin  called?^ 

"  There  the  wiae  Merlin  whylome  wont,  they 

My, 
To  make  his  wonne,  low  underneath  the 

ground. 
By  a  deep  delve.  Car  from  the  view  of  day,     . 
That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found, 
When  BO  he  counaelPd  with  his  sprighta  en- 

compaat  round/* 


After  a  very  poetical 
confirmed  by  Camden  in  its  essentii 
features,  of  the  horrid  sounds  which 
appear  to  inue  from  the  cave,  the 
author  of  the  Faerie  Queene  relates 
the  fate  of  the  magical  architect : —  ' , 

*'Io  tKe  meantime,  through  that  false  lady's 

train, 
He  was  suiprised  and  buried  under  beare*" 

But  BL  le  Grand,  in  his  notes  to  the 
«*  Manteau  mal  taUle,"  states  a  varia. 
tion  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  as  to  tiie 
nature  of  the  place  of  his  sepidchre, 
some  describing  it,  like  Spenser,  as  a 
tombv  and  others  as  a  dungeon,  where 
Merlin  still  remains,  and  ii4iere  his 
voice  is  still  heard.  The  latter  agrees 
with  the  account  in  die  old  versien  of 
««La  Morted'  Arthur,"  by  Shr  Thomas 
Maleor:— ^And  so,  upon  a  time  it 
happened,  that  Merlin  snowed  tA  her  in 
a  rocke,  where  was  a  great  wonder,  and 
wrought  by  enchantment,  which  went 
under  a  stone,  so  by  hei  craft  and 
working,  she  made  Merlm  go  under 
that  stone,  to  let  him  wit  of  the  mar« 
vailes  there.  But  she  wrought  so  for 
him,  that  he  never  came  out,  for  afl 
the  craft  that  he  could  doe."  Ariosto 
states  the  entrance  to  have  been 
through  a  gate  at  a  consideraUe  depth 
under  groimd  ^— 

"  Eoco  nel  saiMO  trova  una  cavema, 
Che  si  profbnda  piCl  di  trenta  braccia; 
Tafftiato  a  piochi,  ed  a  scarpeUi  il  sasso 
Scende  gth  al  dhtto,  ed  ha  una  porta  al  bassou* 

In  these  descriptions  of  Merlin's 
wonderful  struclure»tlMre  is  percep* 
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tible  an  a|reeiiieDt  with  the  Dragon 
Stone  in  the  romance  of  the  Homj 
StegfHed,  aufficient  to  account  for  tfaie 
appellation  of  the  White  Serpent, 
given  hy  Merlin  to  the  mistress  of  the 
place.  The  fhrther  account  of  the 
cavern  by  the  Italian  poet  coincidea 
in  many  respects  with  tne  Nymphseay 
or  Mithratie  grottoes,  described  by 
Porphyry  and  others ;  and  the  name 
by  whidi  Ariosto  distinguishes  the 
lady  who  shows  the  ^^generosa  Bra- 
daroante"  the  woodera  of  the  cavern, 
is  that  of  the  priestess  of  Mithras, 
which  so  strikingly  resembles  Mela- 
sina,  the  counterpart  of  the  viperoua 
monster,  Echidna. 

Passing  from  the  creations  of  my- 
thology, legend,  and  romance,  we 
may  pursue  the  hmt  furnished  by 
Iferiin's  enchanted  cave,  and  con- 
aider,  under  the  same  point  of  view, 
the  celebrated  purgatory  of  St  Pa- 
trick. This  is  a  small  artificial  ca- 
vern, built  upon  an  island  in  Lough 
Derg,  in  the  southern  part  of  Done- 
gal, and  la  formed  by  two  parallel 
waUa  oevered  with  large  stones,  on  a 
floor  c^  natural  rock.  A  winding 
passage,  part  of  which  is  yet  visiMe, 
led  to  the  interior.  This  pur|;atory, 
to  there  m  another  hole  bearuMt  the 
nme  name,  was  esce  called  uamM 
Tmbk  Oki^  which  General  Yallancey 
eiplainate  be  tte*"  Cave  of  the  Tribe 
of  Oin«  or  Oweo«^  a  person  who  is 
iaid  lo  have  eateied  it  by  A  miraclsb 
wd  there  to  have  witaeeied  the  Joys 
ef  the  hlssasd  aad  the  tormeDts  of  the 
damned.  Henry  of  Huntijigdeo,  en* 
belliahinj  the  narrative  of  Matthew 
Phri%  letates  that  Christ  appealed  to 
8t  Patnch*  and,  showing  hue  a  deep 
hole,  ihiarmed  him  thai  whoever  le- 
ttMuned  in  that  pit  a  day  and  a  night» 
ifhehadprevicNisIy  repented,  should 
be  purged  from  hli  sins,  and  behold 
the  same  scenes  as  are  said  to  have 
been  shown  to  Owen.  Buttheaocount 
of  this  nlaoe,  in  a  quotalion  by  Mr. 
Thoms  iWxn  a  rnanuseript  preserved 
at  Paris»  m  diffiirent,  and  is  fur  firom 
promising  much  comfort  to  him  that 
shall  venture  into  it,  even  with  the 
precaution  of  confeeskm  and  repent- 
ance >- 

"  Ba  Iiltttds  fll  est  tni  leas 
Ke  jar  et  nait  art  cam  feus, 
K*eoi  spela  le  Pargstere 
Bains  Patriet,  et  est  teas  cneors 
Ke  8'il  vaat  aacones  genz, 


Ke  ne  scrfeat  bien  rfpentani, 
Taatost  est  ravis  i  perdoi. 
Gtu'om  ne  set  k  il  ett  devenxi 
S'il  eat  canfei  et  rcpeatsnz, 
81  va  i't  paase  oiainz  tarmeai. 
Et  s'epurge  de  ses  peebiei, 
Kant  plu^  en  a,  plo  li  est  griez. 
Ki  de  eel  lui  revenaz  est, 
Kale  liens  Jam^  ne  li  plest 
Bn  ce  sitele  ne  iam^  jor. 
He  rira,  mes  adSe  ea  plnr: 
Bt  gemissenc  les  mans  qni  mt 
Etles  pechiax  ke  kageBAuu." 

Part  of  these  verses  seeontDanlj 
to  tlie  other  purgatory,  attnbQtal  to 
8t  Patrktt,  in  the  mountain  Grasehm 
Aigla:— ''Bsfenmt  etiam  maalV* 
says  Colgan  hi  Vallanoey,  '^qoi  per* 
Qoetaveruat  ihi,  se  tormeott  gitnai^ 
na  foiaw  passoa,  cnubus  86  pmfeoia 
peceatis  potant.  Unde  et  <|aidui  i" 
lorun  locum  Ulum  Puq^ntorniiD  fL 
Patricii  vocant.'' 

Whidi  df  them  is,  flierefoR)  tie 
real  porgatoryv  is  not  very  eviM; 
but  the  nunber  of  ckapeh  enctai 
round  tho  hole  in  Lough  uer^  ahiffi 
that  public  opinion  gave  it  tke  piO' 
fbrence.  While  Mr.  ledwich  enrti 
himself  to  prove  that  neitlier  Of«i 
Bor  Patrick  ever  existed  ootof  iw 
ish  romance,  Mr.  Feiberoiskeithett- 
teUry  saint  of  Irelaod  a  FMnicflr 
Aikite  delty»  the  nme  as  the  Ifi^ 
Petreoi  of  Peieia,  and  tlie  Hmm 
oins  (^  the  Chaldean  sfiQlei:  «Dd  be 

observes  that  when  tiiis  hnttch  oftte 
old  Oabirio  worship  wsi  'mgam 
upon  Chnatiaiiity,  Oaonsi  Fttnc« 
or  the  Pataiio  Noah,  was  difM  >j^ 
two  persQDs,  Owen  and  Pittrick.  m 
this  as  it  may,  the  use  oflhacaie« 
e  place  of  pm^ification  reieiDbitf  tiii 
of  the  Druidioil  ddty,  Totaj^  « 
hde  of  stone,  m  Com  wall  •»  waUTi 
amply  described  by  Dr.  Borh«;^ 
that  of  the  perforated  stooeim  i^ 
through  which  devout  peopteag» 
theroaelveB  in  order  to  be  i«fflB^ 
ted. 

Considering  that  weabnost  Kf** 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  obserm  rsM 
hoi^es^  employ  the  utensils  MB  fl*[» 
the  language  of  the  SaaoDi»it«j^ 
markable  that  we  have  derirel  fitp 
them  so  few  auperstitkww  that  ctfw 

direoUy  treeed  tothersligiofl"*^ 
dinavia.  The  destructkn  <rf  ^JJf 
aaatic  libraries,  during  ths  Biw*j 
taon,  under  Ae  sanction  of  the •«• 
8  Edward  VI.,  for  •the  •€««Pr 
ing  and  puttii]^  awaie  divene  ww* 
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ind  iinagef,  was  fiital  to  the  bulk  of 
lie  relics  of  Saxon  Uterature»*  and 
leoce  no  doubt,  ib  to  be  dated*  the  loss  of 
Dany  popular  legeods  and  traditioosy 
uch  as  are  still  to  be  found  in  other 
«irt8  of  Sorope.  Memoriab  of  this 
ind  are  valuable  as  records  of  formw 
anguageov  manners^  and  customs,  and 
IS  affording  evidences  of  national 
:enealog7  in  the  intimate  connection 
^hich  they  show  to  have  existed  be- 
fveeu  distant  nations  now  strilcinglj 
liflerentin  all  those  respects.  Here 
nd  there,  however,  a  legend  of  super- 
dtioa  may  be  correct]^  assigned  to 
ts  S€ULoo  authoro  or  importers ;  such 
3  the  tradition  connected  with  the 
;re8t  of  the  eagle  and  child  borne  bj 
he  noble  house  of  Stanley.  It  is  said 
hat  Sir  Thomas  de  Lathom  had  an 
mly  daughter  Isabella,  but  d&uringa 
on  to  inherit  his  name  and  fortune^ 
tie  formed  an  intrigue,  of  which  the 


produoe  was  a  boy,  He  contrived  to 
nave  the  infant  conveyed  by  a  coa- 
fidentisd  servant  to  the  foot  of  a  tree 
in  the  park  which  was  frequeated  by 
an  eagle.  Here  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
lad^r,  on  taking  their  usual  walk,  found 
the  in&nt  as  if  by  accident.  The  old 
lady  considering  it  as  a  giA  from 
Heaven  brought  thither  by  the  eagle, 
and  miraculously  preserved,  consent^ 
to  adopt  the  foundling  as  their  heir. 
In  the  metrical  **  History  of  the 
House  of  Stanley,"  written  about  the 
time  of  Henry  vIII.  by  a  bishop  (^ 
Man,  and  transcribed  by  Cole  into 
the  29th  vol.  of  his  MSS.  (in  the 
British  Museum),  the  **  Seconde  Fltte^ 
represents  ^  Lord  Lathome**  as  eighty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  dii- 
ooverv  of  the  child,  and  his  lady  ^ 
**  Quia  and  past  worldly  courage,"  and 
relates  the  following  circumstancee 
of  the  discovery :— 


"  Thi^  nam«  oTLathome  was  Ions  before  the  Conqoette, 

And  in  Terlestowe  wodd  aa  eaffle  had  her  ueite, 

With  theyim  three  faire  hirdee  that  were  rendy  to  fltgge, 

She  brought  to  them  a  ^oodlie  bor  yonge  and  bigge, . 

Swaddled  and  clad  in  a  inantle  or  ndde. 

Xiord  Lathome  this  heario|r  for  noe  age  did  Itt, 

Bat  to  hia  wood  of  Tarlatob  he  loade  apaee^ 

And  found  the  babe  preaenred  by  God'e  great  gmbb^ 

NotwithitandinfT  onoover'd  was  hia  faoa, 

Yet  not  devourM,  ne  hurt  in  any  place. 

This  lord  made  the  faire  babe  down  lo  be  fetch*4 

From  danger  of  the  eslea  ;  it  despatched 

And  brought  it  to  hisladie  at  Lathome  Halle, 

Tooke  vt  aa  their  owne,  and  thanked  Qod  of  all. 

They  chrisned  it,  and  named  it  Oakell, 

And  made  it  theire  btir^  after  them  th^ro  to  dwell.*' 


Neitlier  popular  tradition  nor  au- 
hentic  records  ascend  so  high  into 
mtiquity.  Sir  Thomas  Lathom  died 
ibout  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  child  was  named  Osatill,  from 
he  ftimily  name  of  his  mother^ 
iary  Osatill ;  and,  from  the  time 
»f  the  discovery,  it  is  said  the  crest 
»f  the  eagle  and  child  was  assum> 
)d.  But  as  the  old  knight  ap- 
)roached  near  the  Brave,  he  repent- 
d,  and,  on  his  deathoel,  bequeathed 
be  principal  part  of  his  estates  to  his 
laughter  Isaoella,  who  had  now  be* 
)ome  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Stanley, 
saving  to  Osatill  two  manors,  and 


lions  in  Cheshire,  wh  ert 
he  settled,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  Lathom  of  Astbury. 

When  this  story  undergoes  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  heraldic  antiquary,  it  be- 
comes divested  of  all  probability. 
The  eagle's  claw,  we  are  told,  was 
the  badge  of  the  Lathoms  from  the 
eariiest  period  ;  and  the  crest  of  an 
eagle  standing  over  a  cradle,  with  an 
inscription  for  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
Philip  Lathom  of  Astbury,  who  wM 
the  uncle  of  Oskatill's  patron,  once 
decorated  the  windows  of  Astbury 
Church.  The  crest  was  therefore 
borne  by  the  ftunily  before  the  cir- 


*  <*'Tis  incredible  to  think*  aaya  Heame  deapondin^ly,  **  what  a  vaat  nomber  of 
tnriona  hooka  and  nonumenta  periahed  by  viftue  of  it*" — OUh  to  JttM.  ^  Jrmmt, 
>.  648, 
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cumstance,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have 
originated. 

The  Bishop  of  Man  places  the  in- 
cident  before  the  Conquest,  and  he 
may  have  had  in  mind  an  anecdote 
related  bj  one  of  his  predecessors  in 
that  see,  the  contemporary  biosrapber 
of  King  Alfred.  A^r  says,  that  one 
day  as  Alfred  was  hunting  in  a  wood« 
he  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant  jn  a 
tree,  and  ordered  his  attendants  to 
examine  the  place.  They  ascended 
the  branches,  and  found  at  the  top, 
in  an  eagle's  nest,  a  beautiful  child, 
dressed  in  purple,  with  golden  brace- 
lets, the  marks  of  nobility,  on  his  arms. 
The  King  had  him  brought  down, 
baptized,  and  well  educated.  From 
this  accident  he  called  the  foundling 
Nesting.    The  daughtef  of  N^ting's 

Sandson  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
e  ladies  for  whom  Edgar  indulged 
an  improper  passion.* 

The  fairies  have  been  supposed  to 
be  a  direct  importation  of  tne  silvan 
deities  of  Greece  and  Rome — 
**  No8  beati  Fauni  proles  ;'* 
but  Sherringham  traces  them  to  the 
Alfes,  or  Blves,  of  the  Eklda.f  Ger- 
vase  of  Tilbury,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  describes  a  diminu- 
tive kind  of  spirits,  who  performed,  in 
the  niprht,  much  the  same  kind  of  ser- 
vices  m  the  farm,  bam,  and  mill,  as 
were  supposed  to  be  done  by  the 
fiuries.  He  denominates  them  Por- 
tunif  which  seems  to  be  Barton^  a 
ffranary  or  out-house,  softened  into 
Latin.  This  being,  however,  is  cer* 
tainly  the  same  as  the  Uddekln  of 
Germany,  the  Nis  of  Denmark,  the 
Brownie  of  ^tland,  the  Bar-gaiU 
of  Yorkshire,  the  Red-cap  of  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  Puck  of  other  parts  of 
England,  all  of  whom  proceed  from 
the  Roman  Lares,  which  are  unques- 
tionably  no  other  than  the  household 
idols  of  the  remotely  ancient  Cabirian 
superstition* 

The  cup  of  magical  i>owers,  which 
forms  a  prominent  part  in  innumera- 
ble romances  common  to  several  na- 
tions, seems  to  have  been  generated 
firom  the  cup  in  which  Hercules,  the 
suq,  is  said  to  have  croasod  immense 


seas,!  and  which,  placed  in  the  her 
vens  as  a  constellation  n&ir  the  Tessd 
Areo,  became  like  that  an  object  of 
early  idolatry.  One  of  our  old  histo* 
rians,  William  of  Newbury,  has  a 
strange  tale  of  a  rustic,  who  obtoimd 
from  some  persons,  carousing  at  mid. 
night,  in  an  illuminated  tumalus,or 
barrow,  a  cup  of  unusual  color  and 
form,  and  of  unknown  material,  wfaiA 
after  being  presented  to  Henry  L,vtt 
finally  consigned  to  David,  Esog  d 
Scotland,  in  whose  treasury  it  wbs 
preserved  many  years. 

That  horrific  creation  of  uninstnict. 
ed  imagination,  the  Wild  UuntnoBO, 
who  stiu  rides  in  the  midst  of  Doctor- 
nal  storms  in  some  parts  of  Gennny, 
is  shown^  by  the  author  of  a  loroed 
dissertation  on  popular  fictions  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  said  to  be  Sr 
Franois  ralgrave,  to  have  existed  iB 
Normandy.  It  exercised  its  influence  in 
England  m  the  Normahno-Saxonera, 
and  was  not  unfelt  in  Lancashire  in  the 
last  century.  Whether  this  ScandnMU 
viail  superstition  were  introduced  into 
Britain  by  the  Saxons  or  Nonnans,il 
will  be  difficult  to  decide.  Them- 
stances  mentioned  by  the  reviewer  are 
purely  traditionary ;  but  in  thisoooi' 
try  the  WUd  Huntsman  with  his  uty 
occurs  in  tradition  and  history;  and, 
as  in  France,  has  given  his  name  to 
the  scene  of  his  perambulations.  In 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  yeir 
1127,  when  the  abbey  of  Medeham- 
stede  was  surrendered  to  the  rapaolf 
of  Henry  of  Angeli,  we  are  told  thai 
••several  persons  saw  many  huBtsmea 
hunting.  The  huntsmen  were  s«r« 
thy,  hu«e  and  ugly  ;  and  their  bouodi 
were  all  swarthy,  and  broad-eyed  and 
ugly.  And  they  rode  on  swarthy 
horses,  and  [pursued]  swarthy  bucto. 
This  was  seen  in  the  verydecrioidm 
the  town  of  Peterborough,  and  ffi^aU 
the  woods  from  that  town  to  Sta^ 
ford.  And  the  monks  1»«™.^ 
horns  that  they  blew  in  the  mfil 
Credible  men,  .who  watched  them  m 
the  night,  said  they  thought  theie 
might  be  twenty  or  thirty  hor^blow* 
ers.  This  was  seen  and  heard  troa 
the  time  he  (Henry)  came  thither  aU 


*  Assev.  Meneveni.  in  Vita  Allured.  edenteCamd.  p.  4. 
t  Apud  Scbilter.  Tbesavr.  Aotiqiut,  Teutonic    T.  iii.  p.  S7. 

iMacrob.  Sat  L.  V.  cap.  21. 
Hist  Ub.  L  cap.  38. 
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tie  Lent-tide  onward  to  Easter.  This 
iras  his  entry ;  of  his  exit  we  can  as 
et  say  nought/' 

The  same  supernatural  appearance 
ccurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  but 
a  a  form  more  resembling  that  of 
lodenstein  and  his  military  followers. 
7hese  the  reviewer  has  satisfactorily 
onnected  with  Sir  HcUequin,  and  the 
lela-k'ion,  or  infernal  race  of  Hela, 
krhen,  **  according  to  the  popular  belief 
•f  the  Cimbric  peasants,  sne  spreads 
ilaffoe  and  pestilence,  and  diffuses  all 
ivil  while  she  ridos  by  night  the  Hel- 
lest,  or  three-footed  horse  of  Hell." 
The  rebellion  of  the  Percies  was  pre- 
leded  by  spectral  convicts  in  the  sum- 
ner  time,  between  Bedford  and  Bicklo- 
ar\de,  as  recorded  in  the  Ypodigma 
^eustriffi  of  Walsingham,  and  re- 
;)eated  by  Speed : — •'  Sundry  monsters 
>f  divers  colors,  in  the  shapes  of  arm- 
)d  men,  were  often  seen  to  issue  out  of 
he  woods  at  morning;  and  at  noone ; 
vhich  to  such  as  stood  farre  ofif  seemed 
o  encounter  one  another  in  a  most 
errible  manner,  but  where  they  drew 
leare  nothing  was  to  be  found." 
Chough  these  sights  are  to  be  explain- 
)d  by  natural  phenomena,  the  belief 
n  the  stories  or  the  Wild  Huntsman^ 
n  one  or  other  of  his  forms,  appears 
o  have  directed  the  spectator  to  the 
irat  formed  conclusion  of  the  nature 
>f  the  apparition. 

The  tradition  prevalent  in  the  south 
>f  Lancashire  previous  to  the  inven- 
ion  of  the  steam-engine,  which  has 
iispelled  so  manjr  visionary  terrors  by 
causing  the  diffusion  of  education,  was, 
:hat  a  dark  gigantic  rider,  upon  a  steed 
)f  vast  dimensions,  was  wont  to  tra- 
irerse  in  stormy  niehts  the  hills  of  Hor- 
wich  Moor,  and  the  usual  spot  of  his 
lisappearance  near  relics  of^  the  same 
^ind  as  the  reviewer's  tomb  of  the 
linful  Hackelberg,  *'one  of  those  mo* 
duments  which  we  call  Druidical  for 
Arant  of  a  better  name,"  lends  its  tes- 
imon]^  to  the  correctness  of  his  ob« 
lervations  on  that  superstition. 

As  the  Lancashire  tradition  has 
hitherto  been  unnoticed,  except  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  a  terrific  tale 
yf  the  act  of  demoniacal  possession, 
by  Mr.  Roby,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
Drder  to  show  its  intimate  connection 
with  those  which  are  decidedly  of 
Scandinavian  origiot  to  quote  a  part 


of  the  reviewer's  explanation.  The 
^* peasants  of  Scandinavia,"  he  says*. 
**  still  tremble  when  the  murky  air 
resounds  with  the  baying  of  the 
hounds,  and  when  the  steeds  hold  their 
course  between  earth  and  heaven,  are 
hi^rd  to  rush  amongst  the  clouds  an« 
nouncing  the  course  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman,"*  After  this  description 
of  a  thunderstorm,  he  says,  that  the 
name  of  Wodiri  or  Odin  is  found  in  a 
root  existing;  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  (yod)f 
which  signifies  the  wild  or  furious 
one ;  that  this  etymology  would  alone 
indicate  the  connection  between  the 
Wlitend  Heer,  or  wild  army,  as  the 
Wild  Huntsman  and  his  train  are  po- 
pularly  called,  and  the  god ;  ttiat  the 
W&tend  Heer  are  also  called  Gro- 
den's  Heer ;  that  Wodin  b  knowp  in 
Brunswick  as  the  Hunter  of  HackeU 
berg,  whose  sepulchre,  a  vast  unhewn 
stone,  is  of  importance  in  confirming 
the  connection  between  the  popular 
mythology  and  the  ancient  religion 
of"^  the  country,  and  that  he  still  re- 
tains his  power  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Oden  Wald,  or  Forest  of  Odin, 
and  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rodenstein 
Castle. 

Mr.  Rasbotham,  a  Lancashire  ma« 
gistrate  in  the  last  century,  describes 
the  ancient  monuments,  called  the 
Wilder  Lads,  as  they  existed  in  1776 : 
**UtK}n  thp  summit  of  Horwich 
Moor,"  he  says,  *«lie  the  Wilder 
Lads,  two  rude  piles  of  stone,  so  called 
from  the  popular  tradition  of  the  coqn. 
trv,  that  they  were  erected  in  memory 
of  two  boys  who  were  wildered  (that 
is,  bewildered,)  and  lost  in  the  snow 
at  this  place.  They  may  be  seen  at 
a  considerable  distance.  The^  are 
undoubtedly  of  very  high  antiquity, 
and  were  originally  unit^  by  a  circu- 
lar mound,  above  three  quarters  of 
which  as  yet  remains  visible.  Their 
circumference  is  about  twenty-six  and 
a  half  feet,  and  the  passage  betwixt 
them  six  and  a  half  feet."  •»  About 
three  miles  ftom  the  Wilder  Ladsb 
upon  a  piece  of  rock,  is  a  huge,  hard« 
eray  moor  stone,  fourteen  feet  long* 
Ivo  feet  thick,  and  nine  feet  broad  at 
the  top,  which  is  five  feet  eight  inches 
from  the  ground.  A  rude  mark  of  a 
cross,  of  about  seven  inches  by  si^ 
has,  at  a  remote  period  of  time,  been 
cut  upon  the  tq>.    This  is  called  by 
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some  the  Hanging  Stone,  and  by 
others  the  Giant's  Stone,  from  a 
tradition  of  the  conunon  people,  that 
it  was  thrown  hy  a  giant  from  Winter 
hill,  on  the  opposite  range  of  moun- 
tains.  Antiquaries  consider  it  to  be  a 
Dmidical  remain.  One  part  of  this 
range  is  distinguislied  by  the  name  of 
Egbert  Den ;  and  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  very  remarkable  trench, 
called  Danes'  Dike»  extending  more 
than  three  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  north  west  to  south  east."  In 
addition  to  this  description,  which  is 
itself  alnKMt  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  gigantic  rider  of  the  storms,  the 
name  of  the  two  monuments,  called 
the  Wilder  Lads,  is  literally  the  Wild 
People,  from  fUd  and  ieod ;  and  a  wood 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  is 
called  the  Wilder  Woo4  instantly 
recals  to  noemory  the  expression  yilae 
fuda  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles.  This 
obvious  etynK>logy,in  conjunction  with 
the  other  monuments  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, clearly  unites  the  Lanca- 
shire demon-rider  in  the  same  link  of 
affinity  to  the  Wild  Rider  of  the  Cim- 
brie  peasantry,  as  is  found  to  con- 
nect the  Sir  Hellequin,  or  the  Grand 
Veneur  of  France,  and  the  Roden- 
stein  and  Watend  Heer  of  Germany, 
with  the  ancient  religion  of  Odin,  tne 
Asiatic  conqueror  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Analogous  to  the  perpetuation  of 
Oriental  fictions,  that  derived  their 
first  form  of  allegory  from  tbe  misti- 
cal descriptions,  m  which  the  rooiiow 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  veiled, 
and  which,  misconceived  bythevul- 
gar,  were  altered  and  adapted  hj  sm« 
cessive  transmitters,  until  tiiey  dege- 
nerated into  inane  gossip  and  diildiali 
tales  of  fairies,  dragonsi  and  eocbant- 
ments,  is  the  continuation  of  tbe  popu- 
lar customs  and  observances  of  variov 
nations.  A  wide  and  open  field,  whiek 
has  scarcely  been  entered  by  philo- 
sophical investigation,  is  here  di^lajr- 
edT.  In  tracing  nations  to  tbeir  parti- 
cular sources,  the  main  depesoeooe 
for  assistance  has  usually  beea  rested 
upon  etymology,  but  evidence  of  their 
common  origin,  more  directly  ooo- 
elusive,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
positive  identity  of  customs,  ev/^ 
among  the  umnstructed  in  diflereti 
parts  of  the  earth,and  scaroelj  changed 
from  the  rites  of  the  universal  idoli- 
try  which  originally  dil^ned  them. 
Etymology,  though  not  to  be  msde 
tbe  chief  reliance,  is  of  great  jmpwtv 
ance  in  historical  investigatioDs  of 
facts  like  these,  which,  when  pursued 
to  their  source,  afford  convincing  hati* 
mony  of  the  affinity  of  distant  natioo^ 
and,  out  of  Holy  Writ,  are  the  beet 
refutation  of  the  wild,  but  soractinw 
plausible  speculations  of  infidelity. 


THIS   TIME  TWO  TEABS. 


**  But  mortal  plaaiare  !  what  art  thoa  in  loocfa  ? 
The  torr«i]C*8  smoottiswa,  are  it  dash  Wlow." 


**  So  then — this  is  the  last  evening 
we  shall  ever  spend  in  this  poor  old 
room ! "  said  Mr.  Faulkner,  with  a  half 
sorrowful  glance  round  the  wainscot- 
ted  walls  of  the  olii.fashioned  parlor 
in  which  he  was  sitting  with  his  ramily 
at  the  close  of  a  fine  March  day,  the 
bracing  air  of  which  was  still  cold 
enough  to  make  the  bright  blazing 
beartn  a  pleasant  and  a  cheering  sigh^ 
as  they  drew  round  it,  when  tlw  shut- 
ters were  closed,  and  the  curtains  dropt 
for  the  night. 

"Well,eirlsr  you  will  be  content 
at  last.  Qof  Lucy,  and  let  me  hear 
the  instrument  again  where  it  now 
stands.  I  doubt  wh^ti^r  it  will  ever 
sound  sweeter  to  me  than  it  hm§  dode 
in  thisdd  parlor." 


«•  Why,  papa !  you  look  at  m  quite 
reproacnfully,"  exclaimed  the  pr^ 
Lucjr,  jumping  up  to  obey  her  fiilbert 
requisition,  and  as  she  did  to.  lNittiB| 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissiDf 
him  with  coaxing  fondness. 

••  You  know,  papa,  you  \cffe  ronac 
dearly,  and  this  roonr  is  so  te^r,  ana 
so  unfavorable  for  our  beautihil  in- 
strument; and  Rosomond's  voice  wtU 
sound  twice  as  w^l  where  there  is 
space  to  throw  it  out,  and  even  Mtutfr 

JSdmund  there but  he  ia  quite 

conceited  enough  of  himself  and  h» 
flute,  so  I  shall  say  nothing  about  hia; 
I  know  mamma  will  to  delighiei 
though  she  sits  and  says  noUiing.'' 

**  Don't  take  any  notice  of  her  flip- 
pant speechesr  mother !''  joined  ia  tbe 
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'oun^  OzDolftn,  who  had  looked  up 
rom  ok  book,  smiling  at  the  attack  of 
lis  lively  sister.  ''She  sets  her  own 
mpatieace  for  change  all  to  the  score 
»f  Kosy's  voice  and  my  flute-playing, 
irhereas  the  rtal  object  is  a  fine  field 
or  the  triumph  of  her  own  *  brilliant 
inger,'— wasn't  that  the  epithet,  Lucy* 
^r  Charlies  Meredith  applied  to  it  the 
>thcr  evening  t" 

**  Wen  !  weU  I"  said  Mrs  Faulkner, 
vith  a  slight  ^ake  of  the  head,  as  she 
vent  on  quietly  with  her  everlasting 
»jrpeC-w<Hrk,  **!  shall  be  pleased,  no 
loubt,  when  the  new  room  is  built  and 
ioished,  and  I  hear  my  children's 
roices  and  our  fine  ins^ument  to 
greater  advantage  than  is  now  possi- 
ble ;  but  I  have  no  love  for  chanffe^ 
ind  the  noise  and  bustle  of  wo». 
>eople;  then— as  your  dear,  father 
lays,"  and  she  loc^red  up  for  a  mo- 
VHVit  with  listening  eyes  into  her 
lusband's  fiice— ^  we  haw  been  very 
lappy  in  this  poor  dd  room." 

^So  we  have,  mamma !"  half  whis- 
pered  the  dove-eyed  Rosomond,  edg- 
ing closer  to  her  mother  as  she  sat  be- 
ddks  her,  "very,  very  happy!  and  I 
un  half  sorry  now  ....  How  well 
lie  dd  oak  wainscotting  sets  off  grand- 
;mpa's  pictuse  there,  m  its  b^tiful 
curved  firame  I" 

^  Very  fine,  ladies!  I  tfiall  have  you 
)TQ0entiy  petitioning  that  the  old 
room  may  remain  invidate  after  all, 
md  for  my  part-*—" 

^Oh,  nob  no,  papa,"  broke  in 
lis  more  vdatile  daughter;  ** that's 
>nly  one  of  Rosy's  sentimentalities, 
ind  love  (^  the  antique,  and  the  pic- 
orial,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— 
ihe'U  be  as  glad  of  the  alteration ; 
IB  for  Edmund " 

"•  Speak  for  yourself.  Miss  Lucy !" 
ntemipted  her  brother.  ^  The  fact  is, 
Mr !  Lucy  is  dying  to  give  dances  as 
veil  as  musical  evenings,  and  as  that 
s  out  of  the  question  in  roomsof  the^e 
limensions— «" 

•^  Well !  if  I  am,  Mbter  Malapert ! 
fou  will  be  (fuite  ready  to  profit  by  my 
projects.  Didn't  you  say  only  yester- 
day, when  you  whisked  me  round  the 
room  in  that  rude  way--didn't  you 
»y  .  •  .  But  now,  dear,  dear  papa ! 
is  Edmund  has  hinted  at  the  thing, 
suppose  you  were  to  promise  we 
should  (^n  the  new  room  with  some* 
^Dg  m  and  agreeable ;— let  me  see 
—it  will  not  do  this  year  I  Jcnow ; 
but  by  this  time  tweivemonth-Hiy« 


that's  just  the  thing !  My  grave  elder 
sister  then  will  be  twenty  next  10th  of 
April " 

The  merry  girl  made  a  sudden 
pause  in  the  midst  of  her  lighthearted 
rattle,  struck  by  the  altered  expression 
of  her  father's  face,  and  the  look  of  sad 
meaning  interchanged  between  him 
and  her  mother,  who  drew  her  eldest 
daughter  fondly  towards  her,  as  she 
exclaimed,  *'0h!  no,  no,  God  for- 
bid! we  will  plan  no  such  birthday 
celebrations  for  our  Rosomond."  There 
was  a  general  silence ;  but  Edmund's 
spread  hand  was  on  his  book,  and 
Kosomond's  pencil  was  laid  down,  and 
a  shade  of  seriousness  had  stolen  even 
over  Lucy's  laughing  face,  as  the  eyes 
of  all  three  were  fixed  with  ehquinng 
earnestness  on  those  of  their  parents. 

**  No,  my  dear  children,"  said  Mr. 
Faulkner^  with  affectionate  serious- 
ness, after  an  interval  of  seeminriy 
painful  recollection,  **we  will  lay 
down  no  ^uch  plans  for  the  future. 
Short-lived,  short-sighted  creatures 
that  we  are,  it  befits  not  us  to  say — 
'  This  will  we  do  a  twelvemonth  hence.' 
My  diildren,  come  round  me ;  draw 
your  chairs  near,  and  I  will  tell  ^ou 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  striking 
and  affecting  occurrence  in  our  own 
fiunily  pressed  upon  me,  even  in  the 
heyday  of  my  youth,  the  deeply  so- 
lenrm  sense  or  the  Preacher's  words — 
*  Count  not  on  to-nK>rrow,  for  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.' 

**You  all  remember  my  unde— 
your  great-uncle.  Sir  Edmund  De 
Beauvoir  (jo\x  know  he  had  taken 
that  name  on  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  De  Beauvoirs)--your 
godfather,  Edmund.  And,  ^Rosy, 
you  may  remember  to  have  heard 
that  you  were  christened  after  his 
only  daughter,  his  only  child,  who 
died  before  your  birth— before,  my 
marriage  with  your  mother— my  dear 
cousin  and  playfellow,  Rosomond  de 
Beauvoir.  You  can  all  recollect  stag- 
ing with  your  mother  and  me  atius 
fine  old  place,  Hawkwood  Hall ;  and 
how  you  used  to  play  at  hide^d- 
seek  in  all  the  odd  comers  and  ram- 
bling passages,  and,  licensed  by  the 
kind  old  man's  indulgence,  race 
through  every  room  in  the  house,  one 
excelled,  the  entrance  of  which  was 
interdicted,  not  to  you  only,  but  to 
every  other  person,  except  at  stated 
hours,  when,  leading  you  ny  the  hand. 
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your  mother  and  I  followed  our  ve- 
nerable uncle  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
noble,  splendidly  decorated  saloon, 
where  he  took  bis  station  before  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-book,  laid  ready 
for  him  by  his  white-haired  butler, 
and  read  the  prayers  and  chapters  for 
morning  and  evening  service  with 


mind,  that  now  interposed  to  m 
the  gay  spirit  within  the  limits  of 
wommify  decorum,  even  in  the  wild* 
est  outbreak  of  exuberant  gladoesi; 
and  when  she  came  boamling  in  lik» 
a  young  fawn,  flushed  with  exercise, 
her  fine  luxuriance  of  rich  brown  bur 
beautifully  dishevelled,  her  deep  blie 


such  impressive  solemnity  to  his  as-  eye  sparkling  with  joyous  exoteneol, 

the  pretty  hands  held  up  ptesdinglj, 


scmbled  household. 

**  My  uncle  and  aunt,  as  I  told  youy 
had  one  only  daughter,  the  sole  heir- 
ess of  immense  estates— the  idol  of 
their  heart,  the  object  in  whom  cen- 
tred its  hopes  and  cures,  its  joys  and 
projects.  Alas!  in  that  idolatry,  in 
the  absorbing  and  worldly  nature  of 
those  cares  and  projects,  lay  too  pro- 
bably  « the  root  of  (heir  ofiondbag ;' 
the  cause  of  a  dispensation  which  tes- 
tified to  the  stricken  and  awakened 
heart  that  God  will  be  content  with 
no  divided  worship-'HK)  half-dedica- 
tion. 

**  Sir  Edmund  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried ;  and  he  was  already  far  advan- 
ced in  life,  when,  on  the  dissolution 
by  death  of  his  first  childless  union, 
he  formed  a  second  connection  with 
the  heiress  of  the  De  Beauvoirs,  who 
became  the  mother  of  my  sweet  cou- 
sm,  Roeomond,  the  child  of  his  old 
age. 

<«  Though 


and  the  mock-prayer  for  pardoo  « 
her  coral  lips,  neither  Sir  Ednnmd  nor 
Lady  de  JBeiuvoir  couM  erer  hold 
fast  their  purpose  of  serkNmly  lelxi' 
king  the  siniling  culprit,  and  setting 
before  her  in  awflil  amy  tbe  loog 
list  of  her  ounces.  I  hardly  know 
why  I  dwdl  thus  minutelv  od  tto 
childish  passages  in  the  hie  of  nr 
dear  cousin,  but  that  llovetoiccul 
every  cireumstance  connected  widi 
its  too  short  duration;  and  eren  now 
I  sea  her  as  jusit  described,  ataDding 
in  mock-penitence  before  tbe  doatiar 
parents,  whose  premeditated  wofdsa 
grave  remonstrance  were  changed  in 
the  utterance  to  epithets  of  eodesr- 
ment  as  she  threw  her  amiB  about 
their  necks,  and  balf-srootb^  then 
with  kisses. 

''Such  was  Roeomond  de  Beaaroir 
in  her  beautifol  childhood ;  such  she 
still  was  in  the  first  blush  and  Moon 
of  her  more  beautiful  girlhood,  tboo^ 


tho  son  of  his  father's    „ . 

younger  brother,  I  was  manj  years  gifted   with  intellectual  powewi  wj 
BIS  senior,  and  having  no  sisters  of  rapid  developement  of  wbieh,  and  tie 
my  own,  felt  all  a  brother's  fondness   womanly  forwardness  of  her  fine  tafl 
for  the  dear  little  girl,  who  returned   person,  made  more  encbaotiitf  tio 
ray  afiection  with  the  warmth  of  her  contrasting    simplicity,  and  aunoit 
lirank  and  loving  nature ;  and.  I  waa  childish  Imckwardness  of  her  tsilei 
not  less  in  favor  with  her  parents,   and  feelings,  and  the  innocent  fraok- 
well  disposed  as  they  were  toward  the   neas  of  nuinner,  yet  unmodified  efeo 
only  son  of  an  only  and  beloved  brother,   by  the  maidenly  reserve  so  becoaung 
for  beinff  the  friend  and  favorite  of  in  confirmed    womanhood.  •Nature 
their  darling  Rosomond,  a  very  romp   had  made'  of  RosoOKRid  'a  Mj<^ 
at  heart,— and,  in  spite  of  lectures  and   her  own  ;*  but  sadly  wasted  npoo  wj 
remonstrances  from  governessess,  my   was  the  elaborate  training  that  womd 
lady,  and  my  lady's  maid,  delighting   have   metamcHrphoeed  her  into  a  »• 
far  more  in  a  race  on  the  lawn  with   shionable  automaton ;  and  deariy  tf 
cousin  Frank,  ungloved  and  unbon.   her   parents  loved  her,  tbey  m  it 
neted,  or  a  row  on  the  lake,  and  a   more  at  heart,  I  fear,  howerer  uncoo- 
tug  at  the  oar,  or  a  scamper  on  her   sciously,  to  qualify  her  for  tbe  attain- 
little  wild  Welsh  pony,  with  him  for   ment  oi"  an  earthly  prize,  than  Iw  the 
her  only  squire,  than  m  the  ac<juire-   winning  of  that  ffreat  after-stake, com- 
ment of  those  ineffable  irraces,  indis-   pared  with  whic%  all  the  booors  and 
pensable,  in  MadenrmiseJle  Miffnard's   distinctions'  of  this  world  are  as  dart 
opinion,  to  the   perfecting  of  « une   in  the  balance :   not  that  her  rcli- 
jeune    personne   parfaitement    bien   jious    education,    in    tbe   cooiinon 
dcvte.'    But  there  was  •  a  grace  be-  formal  sense  of  the  phrase,  had  b«B 
yond  the  reach  of  art*  in  the  sweet,  unattended   to,  or  that  Sir  Bdnwnd 
natural    manners  of  her  intractable  and  Lady  de  Boauvoir  bad  been  it 
pupil,  and  a  feminine  gentleness  of  any  time  of  their  lives  iireligiow  per- 
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n«;  but  Uie^  were  people  of  the 
orld*  UviD^  u  aod  for  tbe  worlds, 
id,  ID  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  spi- 
U  they  trained  up  their  daughter  in 
le  way  she  should  go  toward  such 
srfeotibility    as   would  iosure   her 

brilliant  advent  in  the  world  of 
isbioot  when  the  day  arrived  for 
>re8entation '  and '  coming-out.' 

^  During  their  periodical  residence 
I  London*  the  poor  girl  was  hanass* 
i,  even  to  the  detriment  of  her  healthy 
y  teachers  and  roasters  of  all  80its» 
>r  all  sorts  of  acquirements— music- 
lasters  — » singing-masters—  drawing- 
lasters — dancing-masters — poeture- 

lasters  •—  language-masters Poor 

ear  Rosomond  !  How  pale  and  thin 
be  always  looked  when  first  they 
ame  down  into  the  country,  after  a 
ourse  of  this  tread-miU  education, 
fer  fiither  would  sometimes  remark 
pon  it»and  express  an  anxious.  49ubc 
rnether  the  system  were  not  pushed 
3  an  extreme  injurious  to  his.darling's 
laturally  fine  constitution.  But  Lady 
ie  Beauvoir  smiled  away  his  aj^re- 
lension,  assuring  him  he  &ould  rather 
ejoice  with  her,  that  the  fruits  of  her 
naternal  solicitude  were  every  day 
becoming  more  apparent,  not  only  in 
he  varied  and  numerous  acoompush- 
nents  of  their  beloved  child,  but  in 
he  gradual  tempering  down  of  her 
uniberant  spirits  to  the  calm  level  of 
ionventional  quietism.  But  Ladyde 
)eaMvoir's  hopes,  and  Sir  Edmund's 
i9ars»  were  sure  to  be  wafted  to  the 
vinds  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after 
heir  return  to  Hawkwood,  wnere^  in 
ipite  of  the  French  and  German  go- 
rernessesi  the  homilies  of  her  lady- 
nother,  and  the  moral  obligation  of 
>ractising  six  hours  a-di^  at  the  piles 
>f  music  selected  for  the  vUkggiiiwi^ 
>y  her  London  masters,  and  the  fright- 
111  risks,  so  solemnly  set  before  her, 
)f  freckles  and  sui^um;  somanyand 
rresistible  were  the  incentives  to  out- 
loor  liberty  and  enjoyment,  that  the 
ichoolroom  bounds  were  again  repeat- 
^y  broken,  and  the  restraints  of  the 
>oudoir  and  dntwingroom  as  often 
evaded;  and  the  result  of  such  infract 
ions  was  soon  o^mifest  in  the  deep- 
ening rose  of  her  cheek,  the  brighter 
markleof  her  laughing  eves,  and  in 
the  total  disappeMance  of  tnat  elegant 
listlesaness  which  had  excited  such 
liflbrent  feelings  in  Sir  Edmund  and 
Ladv  de  Beauvoir. 
''Never  was  truer  fraterml  a^- 
6ft* 


tk>n  than  that  which  subsisted  between 
my  uncle  and  &ther,  though  differing 
essentially  in  some  characteristic 
points ;  and  thdr  lot  in  life  had  been 
so  cast  a^  to  widen  the  moral  variance, 
though  Qo  circumstances  had  power  to 
draw  their  hearts  asunder,  or  to  cause 
between  them  the  estrangement  of  a 
moment. 

*"  Brother,  you  know  nothing  ot 
the  world,.'  and  'dear  brother,  yoa 
know  too  much  of  it,'  was  the  angnest 
oollo^uy  that  ever  ended  their  fmter* 
nal  differences ;  and  the  courtly  baro* 
net  and  the  quiet  country  parson  part- 
ed  as  aflSsctionately  as  they  had  meV 
though  the  latter  cinen  returned  to  his 
peaceful  rectory  with  a  shade  of  deep- 
er seriousness  on  his  benevolent  coun- 
tenance, and  a  heart  full  of  tender 
anxious  thought,  which  sought  and 
found  its  best  relief  in  prayerful  inter-^ 
cession  for  the  objects  of  its  sc^itude. 
He,  too,  my  good  father,  doated  on  his 
lovelv  niece,  if  that  could  be  called  a 
doatv^g  fondness  which,  fervently  de* 
siring  for  her  the  best  temporal  bless- 
ings, yet  preferred  before  them  her 
eternal  interests,  and  the  dear  Ro- 
somond repaid  him  with  such  fateful 
love,  that  it  was  doubtful  which  she 
most  delighted  in;  a  Ute^tiie  walk 
with  uncle  Faulkner,  his  grave  lec- 
tures, and  sober  companionship,  or  the 
very  difierent  consorting  I  have  before 
spoken  of,  with '  Wildfire,'  the  Welsh 
ponjr,  and  her  attendant  squire  and 
oousin. 

«*«My  dear  Sir  Edmund!*  Lady 
de  Beauvoir  would  sometimes  ex- 
claim, '  your  brother  will  really  make 
a  Methodist  of  Rosomond;  and 
though  I  have  the  greatest  regard  in 
the  world  for  him,  and  he  ft  an  ex- 
cellent good  creature  and  all  thai 
sort  of  thing,  what  can  he  know  of  the 
proper  system  of  education  for.a  young 
ladv,  bom,  like  Rosomond,  to  the 
highest  pretensions  1  Do,  my  dear 
Sir  Edmund,  expostulate  with  your 
brother.  I  actually  heard  her  singing 
at  church  the  other  day,  and  making 
responses  like  the  derk ;  and  when  I 
spoxeto  her,  pointing  out  thevulga- 
nty  of  the  thing— just  like  the  com- 
mon |)eople— she  said  uncle  Faulkner 
had  told  ner  it  was  as  much  her  duty 
to  join  in  vocal  praise  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  service,  and  that  "the  re- 
sponses in  our  beautiflil  liturgy  were 
to  y»  softly  and  reverently  n)ad&— not 
with  the  heart  only,  but  with  the  lipe 
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also.'*  Do  entreat  Mr.  Faulkoer  not 
to  put  such  strange,  absurd  notiona 
into  the  dear  eirl's  head.' 

**  But  Sir  Edmund  only  laughed  as 
he  replied— •  No,  indeed,  my  dear! 
I  cannot  promise  to  interfere  between 
the  uncle  and  niece.  I  cannot  find  in 
my  heart  to  disturb  the  good  under- 
standing which  subsists  between  them ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth— though 
Harry  and  I  differ  occasionally  on 
0ome  particular  points— I  have  some- 
times  more  than  my  doubts  which  will 

Srove  right  in  the  end.  That  good 
rother  of  mine — would  I  were  as 
cood  —  win  do  R(«omond  no  harm, 
depend  upon  it ;  and  if  she  doek  im- 
bibe a  few  of  his  obsolete  notions — 
never  fear— a  London  season  will  do 
wonders  towards  modifying  them.' 

'•Lady  de  Beauvoir  ^ook  her 
head,  but  ccmtented  herself  with  pri- 
vately lecturing  her  daughter ;  and  as 
she  really  had  an  affecuonate  regard 
for  my  ftither,  and  too  much  respect 
for  his  intellectual  superiority  to  eofter 
the  lists  of  argument  with  him,  the 
family  intercourse  continued  with  un- 
disturbed cordiality,  and  that  especi- 
ally between  the  uncle  and  niece  flow^ 
ed  on  in  a  quietly  influential  course, 
the  result  of  which  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  justified  Lady  de  Beauvoir's 
apprehensions  that  her  daughter 
would  be  unfitted  fbr  this  world, 
though  it  may  have  been  blessedly  in- 
strumental in  training  her  for  a  better. 
••I  have  observed  that  Rosomond, 
though  in  years  ancf  simplicity  a  child, 
was  forward  in  person,  and  at  fourteen, 
had  !kh0t  up  into  such  womanly  stature, 
that  a  stranger  might  have  supposed 
her  twenty  at  first  sight,  though  the 
mistake  would  have  been  rectified  the 
moment  she  moved  or  spoke,  by  the 
still  ahildlike  graces  of  her  every  ac- 
tion, and  the  almost  infantile  sweetness 
of  expression  about  her  small  dimpled 
mouth.  In  London  she  was  of  course 
secluded  from  general  society,  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  rules  and  re^^la- 
tions  of  the  fimcdme-cml  noviciate; 
bvt  Iti  the  country  the  system  was  not 
adhered  to  d  to  Tig^tur^  and  besides  the 
uhdesired  and  unvalued  honor  of 
passing  afbrmal  hour  with  her  gover- 
ness in  the  drawineroom,  on  the  even- 
iilgs  of  dinner  parties  to  country  nei^h- 
bors,  or  when  a  small  circle  of  the 
iliie  was  assembled  at  Hawkwood,  she 
was  indulged  occasionally  with  her  fill 
Of  daticing  at  a  rural  fdte  in  the  Park, 


or  a  Christmas  ball,  when  half  tfie 
country  were  brought  togeCher  be- 
neath Sir  Edmund's  hospitable  roof. 
On  the  latter  oocasioDs^  the  handsome 
suite  of  old-ftshioned  reception  rooms 
was  exceedingly  crowdea,  and  that 
appropriated  to  dancing  almost  to  m- 
convenience ;  a  fact  which  became 
strikingly  apparent  to  Lady  de  Beau- 
voir as  she  followed  the  fiurj  fod- 
steps  of  her  daughter  with  matenHl 
interest,  impatient  of  the  narrow  limits 
and  serried  rank  of  dancersiso  un&vor- 
able  fbr  a  display  of  her  dariing^ 
graceful  noovements.  As  fbr  Roso- 
mo^,  she  '  thouehtkss  of  graced- 
ness^  was  grace  nself,'  but  deUgfating 
in  the  merry  dance,  she  sometimes  fAu 
while  threading  its  involutions,  that  it 
would  have  been  still  more  deli^ihtliil, 
had  there  been  fVeer  space  fbr  ha  fly- 
ing fbotsteps:  and  when  Lady  de 
B^uvoir  appealed  to  her  testimony  ki 
support  of  the  representatiociB  she  was 
making  to  my  uncle,  the  tOLj  artiess 
girl  exdaim^, '  O  yes^  indeed,  p^pa, 
vire  were  shockingly  crowded  last  nigtit. 
That  awkward  Mr.  Sullivan  alinoa 

flushed  me  down  in  the  noQasette; 
*d  rather  by  half  dance  on  the  lawn- 
Do,  dear  papa,  build  a  nice  long  room 
—three  tmnes  as  kmeas  this,'  and 
avray  she^  skimmed,  uumuiiug  a  h^ 
vorite  dance,  the  whole  len^  of  die 
dra wineroom  and  back,  coaciodiDg  her 
pas  sent  bf  a  pirouette  roaod  her  fiiu 
tiler's  chair,  and  a  luss  upon  his  fore- 
head before  she  settled  herself  again 
at  the  tanibour  fhime,  from  which  she 
had  started  up  to  perform  this  sodden 
evolution. 

•«'  Well!  I  sup|>09e  it  must  be  sob' 
said  my  uncle,  smiling  upon  the  dear 
thoughtless  one  with  tmuKterabfo  fond- 
ness—*  Both  in  fhe  conspiracy— 4ix>- 
tber  and  daughter.  1  have  only  to 
acquiesce,  and  submit  to  have  the  oM 
house  pulled  about  my  ears,  and  ail 
the  horrors  of  brick  ana  mortar.  Lot 
me  see.  Lady  de  Beauvoir!  If  we  set 
this  erand  work  in  hand  early  in  te 
ensuing  summer— (this  m  April),  te 
addition  (as  far  as  masonry  goes)  may 
be  complete  before  wintei^-HaDd  then, 
allowing  the  requisite  intoTal  fbr  dry- 
ing before  the  walls  are  faung^^^sad 
the  decorative  work  fbefftm— the  new 
room  vrill  be  KaMaUe  by  the  qnt^ 
fbllovring.  Then,  if  I  leoonect  rftM 
vire  have  settled  that  that  young  lady> 
presentation  shall  take  puice  a  mom 
befbre  she  attains  the  anuiira  age  of 
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seteoMn— 400-  aoMW-too  soon— but 
wiiftt  oan  ooe  do  with  such  a  forward 
oyemownpoas?  We  have  been  keep- 
ing her  birthday  very  quietly  amooj^ 
oiueelvef  to^ay— what  say  you  to  a 
■pleadid  oeiebratioB  of  her  seven- 
teenth, thia  time  two  years — in  the 
qklendid  sakxxi  that  as  to  be — to  be 
opened  for  the  first  time  on  that  oec»- 

SKMir 

'  **  Lady,  de  Beanvoir  smiliag^ir  ac- 
^iesced,  and  Rosomond  was  again  at 
ker  Other's  side— dancing  witn  glad 
ttntioipation«  as  she  clapt  her  hands, 
exclamiing,  'That  will  do!  that  will 
do,  papa!  (only  it's  80  long  to  wait  !>— 
and  the  room  shall  be- three  times  as 
long  as  thi»-^hall  it  not?  and  Frank 
aod  I  will  open  the  ball  togetherf 
wonH  we,  Frank  1*^  And  drawing 
me  with  i^ntle  force  from  the  book! 
was  looking  oveXf  not  reading,  she 
would  have  made  me  the  parmer  of 
her  frolic  movements^  but  that  the 
alatefy  drawing  up  of  Lady  de  Beaif- 
Toif,  and  her  well  understood  look  of 
ii8approbatioa,checked  my  ready  com- 
plianee  and  her  daughter'a  inneoeut 
eaniberanoe  of  sfwrits. 

**' If  your  cousin  is  returned  from  his 
foreign  travels  by  that  time,'  she  ob- 
served—(1  wae  on  the  point  ci  sett  ioc 
out  for  what  was  then  called  the  grand 
tour)— of  course  he  will  be  of  our  f6t6» 
aad  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the 
•vening— but  you  are  looking  quite 
pale,  love  1  and  are  exhausting  your<* 
0elf  with  those  wild  spirks  of  yours— 
Hfter  last  night's  faUgoe,  you  ooght  to 
be  in  bed  by  this  time.'  And  mv 
uncle,  seoondmg  Lady  de  Beauv<ur% 
oioUon,  Mad<m)0iselle  Miuiard  lit  the 
bed  candles,  and  with  a  fiurewell  kiss 
|p  her  parental  and  *dear  uncle 
IVMilkner/  and  a  playfol  nip  of  my 
fingers,  as  she  shook  hands  with  me  in 
passing,  the  sweet  Rosomond  left  the 
room  with  her  governeesi  and  from 
that  hour  .  .  .  D^r,  dear  Rosomond ! 
Could  I  have  thought  that  merry  slance 
the  last  I  shc^ld  ever  see  of  thee, 
when,  turning  to  look  at  me  through 
the  half^losed  door^  thy  playful  fancy 
<if  the  moment  was  to  make  me  smile 
ia  despite  of  ibe  grav^  looks  of  Lady 
ds  Beauvoir! 

••Thetoptoofthe  new  room  was  by 
no  means  dropped  on  Kosomond's  doi- 
MrtuiB.  In  tact,  Sir  Edmund  had 
bad  under  consideration  for  some  time 
past  the  expediency  of  makinspsuch  an 
addition  to  his  mansion,  and  havkig 


now  decided  upca  it,  and  made  ^le 
v<^ntary  pledge,  before^mentionedt 
to  his  darling  girl*  he  entered  wiUi 
kindling  interest  into  discussion  of  the 
several  plans  he  had  been  silently  iie« 
vc^ving^  Lady  de  Beauvoir  of  course 
took  her  share  in  the  debate,  and  aMr> 
fother's  opinfon  was  called  to  counsel; 
till  at  Iksl,  having  talked  over  the  mat* 
ter  ia  all  its  details,  my  unde  and 
aunt  fell  insensibly  into  the  one  en* 
grossing  subject  on  which  they  were 
wont  *to  dream  by  night  and  medi- 
tate by  day,'  their  views  and  pro- 
jects rolative  to  Rosomond's  intro- 
duction aod  future  establishment;  and 
by  degrees*  wanned  like  Alnsiscbar, 
the  i^ass-merchant,  by  the  visionary 
fruition  of  their  ambitious  hopes,  they 
fl^oke  as  if  the  important  birthday 
were  at  hand,  and  they  were  called  on 
to  decide  what  fovored  anurant  might 
be  irst  honored  with  tne  hand  oC 
their  heiress  in  the  duice,  in  pea- 
sible  anticipation  of  retaining  it  fos 
life. 

"•Dear,  dear  brother!'  mildly  ia* 
terrupted  mv  fhther,  with  a  smile  more 
in  sadness  than  in  mirth,  *  leave  a  lU* 
f29  to  Providence.  Recollect  our  deat 
child — for  in  truth  I  love  her  as  mine 
own— wants  yet  two  years  of  the  time 
on  whksh  you  are  building  sudi  airy 
fobries  with  Such  undoobting  confi- 
dence*  How  much  may  occur  in  tint 
interval  to  change— ^^ 

••<  Pray,  pray,  Mr^F^lkner!  do  not 
talk  in  that  methodistaeal  way  (flo  very 
horrid!)  you  will  make  roe  quite 
nervous,'  exclaimed  Lady  de  fieeui* 
voir,  breaking  in  with  less  than  her 
usual  amenity  on  my  father's  gentle 
remonstrance.  'What  should,  what 
can  happen—'  She  was  going  on 
in  the  same  impatient  stram  when 
Sir  Edmund  interposed  with  •  Well, 
well,  my  dear !  Harry's  preaching 
ia  all  in  hi»  vocation,  you  Know,  and 
if  k  cuts  short  our  castle  building  Ua 
the  time— perhaps  we  were  getting 
on  a  little  too  fast,  story  upon  story. 
But  remember,  Frank,'  continued  my 
dear  uncles  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  with  a  kindliness  of  manner 
and  ezpressioo,  ii|  which  the  better 
feelings  of  his  nature  broke  loose  firom 
the  cold  restraint  of  worldly  osdcula- 
tion,  4et  who  will  take  herafterward% 
I  engage  fpsu  for  rar  Rose's  first  part* 
ner  on  that  birthday  gala ;  who  so 
fit  as  her  earliest  playnMtte  and  friend 
(her  friend  for  life  I  trust,)  the  dear 
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80Dofiinrd6«rbrotinr1  SoooneTOir 
borne  ft  nnished  sendeniao  fioai  your 
travels— do  you  near*  young  man? — 
aod  that  reminds'  me— what  day  do 
you  staart  ftom  hanoe  V 

«»OntlwTarynaKttIanairered;  hut 
only  for  a  weM,  t»  araaage  tome  wre^ 
paiatory  oiatteia  wMi  tkm  tiaTaUing 
mend  who  was  to  meetf  ne  in  London 
lof  Uiat  purpose ;  I  should  return  into 
tlie  oountry  for  some  days  at  least  ba» 
ftnre  my  imal  departurew 

^  In  expectation,  thei«fore»  of  shortly 
seeing  them  again*  I  took  no  formal 
leave  of  my  kind  unole  and  Lady  de 
Beauvoir,  and  leavinff^  only  a  light> 
hearted  message  Hm  um  dear  Roso- 
moadt  set  off  the  next  morning,  aceom- 
psnied  hy  my  Aithert  fbr  London; 
where,  on  meeting  with  my  friend, 
eertain  considerations  connected  with 
his  busiaeis  and  convenience  made  H 
desirable  dua  I  should  relinquish  my 
intention  of  returning  to  Hawkwood, 
and  start  dmct  from  London  with  as 
little  delay  as  might  be,  on  our  foreign 
espedition. 

••  It  added  not  a  little  to  the  pain 
of  parting  with  my  fiither  (that  partine 
Imt  a  length  of  time  which  seemed 
aknost  indefinite,}  that  only  through 
him,  and  by  a  little  aflbctionate  note, 
of  which  I  made  him  the  bearer  to 
Rdsomond,  1  could  bid  adieu  to  my 
friends  at  Hawkwood:  dear  Hawk- 
wood !  in  the  direction  of  which  I  cast 
many  a  wistM  look,  <  long  and  linger- 
ing,*  as  we  erassed  the  country  in  our 
rapid  Journey  to  the  f^aoe  of  embar- 
kation. 

•«  But  hwh  in  health  and  hope  and 
youth's  e&stic  spirit,  the  natural 
yearning  soon  gave  way  to  buoyant 
l^dness  and  sanguine  antidpation, 
and  I  leapt  for  the  fifst  time  on  foreign 
soil  exultmg  in  the  prospect  of  enjoy- 
ment and  improvement  opened  befoire 
me  by  my  mther^  liberal  arrange- 
ments for  my  cimtinental  travels,  xou 
have  read  the  journal  I  kept  for  that 
dear  fotber's  inspectioo,  my  children  1 
*  and  are  well  acquainted  with  every 
thing  that  befel  me  worth  noting  du- 
ring my  two  years'  absence  from  Snff- 
land ;  so  I  will  only  say  on  thi^  head, 
that  rich  and  varied  as  was  the  grati- 
fication I  reaped  from  the  wonders  of 
nature  and  art  which  enriched  tiie 
countries  I  visited,  and  higUy  as  I 
relished  the  peculiar  charms  of  many 
foreign  circleg,  courtly  and  iatdObc- 
tnal,  my  mind  was  never  so  fpgioased 


by  any  of  those  tkiags  bvi 
arrival  of  letters  flmn  Mas  (that  ^ 
of  magic  power  over  Buglisli  hearts  !> 
made  a  red  lettv  day  in  my  calendar^ 
and  the  packet  was  not  leant  weledsw 
which  contained,  aa  waseten  thecasa 
by  paimissiott  of  the  higher  ponan^a 
long,  dose-lined,  'criss^roaaed  epiotla 
ftom  dear  Bosomend.  Sa»e  day  ysa 
shall  see  those  charming  letts»— 
^utnmng'  I  call  theni,  for  inaitiAcisI 
and  evm  childish  as  to  some  peisoas 
fliey  might  appear,  the  OKire  aisoefo- 
ing  woiud  trace  in  many  a  passage^  or 
I  am  much  mifltaken^  indications  sf 
no  common  intelleet,  and  throoahoot^ 
of  a  mind  and  heart  aa  pmaaodtaw- 
tif\il  as  ever  retained  m  tkia  ^*^~~ 
state  »  faint  impress  of  the 
ima|[e  in  which  it  was  created, 
tiie  fittle  home  details  she  entered  i 
with  such  artless  assorance^  <^  reeipro^ 
eal  interest  on  n^  part,  the  paogw 
of  the  new  building  wee  not  forgotten^ 
and  -as  the  work  proceeded  and  8p» 
proacfaed  its  eenclusion,  m  the  hat 
momentous  concemso#ftiniiBhingsnd 
decoratingv  all  was  so  mfdiieallf 
described  to  me,  that  I  felt  as  i(  ca 
entering  the  room  ibr  the  iint  tinK,  I 
shouM  be  able  immediatalj  to 


out  any  particular  object  to  which  nnr 
attention  had  been  previousiy  direelM. 
thte^  at  least,  even  without  the  minrta 
description  which  made  all  aofeaniliBr 
to  my  mind's  eye,  covld  not  fiifl  ef 
immediate  attractioff  m&  A  foil 
length  portrait  of  the  dear  1 
painted  by  8ir  Joshua  Rafmolds, 
hung,  she  told  me,  in  a  moat  splei 
firame,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  saioeiiv 
fironting  ^  bow  with  its  three  kmg 
French  windows,  opening  to  the  sea- 
ward tenrace.  *  As  the  tine  of  yoer 
return  draws  nearv'  wrote  aiy  sweet 
cousin  in  the  last  letter  I  everreoeived 
fVom  her^  from  Hawlnpoodt 
often  I  riiall  look  oat  at  the  sei 
those  windows,  and  foncy  eyenr  ap- 
proaching sail  that  of  the  diip  Mag- 
mg  back  my  dear  ooosin  Franem 
I  wish  we  were  not  going  to  London 
first'-and  for  sechanawM  oeteniUMy 
—my  presentation.  I  wooid  rather 
this  «*  ooroiBg  out,**  as  tiwy  call  it*  wm 
delayed  till  next  year,  or  till  after  my 
birthday  and  our  nroialsed  ftte^  which 
I  shall  enjoy  ten  umes  more  then  any 
thing  is  London.  But,  thank  Ilcsivsi^ 
we  are  to  come  down  very  soon  altar 
the  Mad  dsy^  and  then  for  dear 
Hawiwood,  and  the 
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'oom*  and  my  long  engaged  partner 
—for  remember  papa*8  promise,  dear 
^Vank !  and  mind  you  come  in  time, 
>r  I  will  never  forgive  you.'  I  have 
'ead  over  her  letters  so  often,  I  be- 
ieve  I  have  them  all  by  heart  as  well 
18  the  passage  I  have  just  repeated. 
Doe  more  she  wrote  to  me  mm  St. 
James's  Street,  and  that  letter  found 
ne  at  Paris  on  my  way  home- 
It  is  over!  it  is  overi'  begun  the 
rregular  scrawl,  so  unlike  her  usual- 
y  legible  and  fair  autograph.  *  Wish 
ne  joy — the  dreaded  day  is  over,  and 
Hir  succeeding  London  iortnight,  with 
ill  its  multiplicity  of  engagements, 
crowded  into  that  short  space.  I 
lever  thought  I  could  be  00  tired  of 
pleasure ;— -but  this  has  mot  been  plea- 
sure. All  hurry  and  confusion,  dress 
md  bustle  it  has  seemed  to  me.  Bat 
perhaps  that  is  because  I  am  not  quite 
p^ell.     I  have  so  much   heedach— 

ind  Dr. says,  a  little  nervous 

fever.  But  Hawkwood  will  soon 
:ure  me,  and  we  go  down  to-morrow/ 
Remember  the  10th.' 

**  And  I  did  remember  it,  and  fully 
purposed  being  in  England  and  at  the 
aall  at  least  a  day  or  two  before  the 
ong-talked-of  anniversary;  but  va^ 
-ious  provoking  casualties  retarded  my 
urrival  at  the  place  of  embiurkation, 
udd  I  reached  it  at  last,  only  to  im- 
ierffo  the  mortificatk>n  of  seeing  the 

>n  the verge^the horiaxm.  % amtt 
ler  return  and  next  departure  would 
>e  to  delay  my  arrival  at  Hawkwood 
ill  fiir  too  late  to  keep  my  pledge  with 
Gtosomond.  This,  ii  avoidabh^  was 
lot  to  be  thought  of.  My  only  chance 
ras  to  freifht  a  vessel  for  the  pas- 
age  ;  but  tSe  weather  was  most  un- 
avorable,  so  threatening^  indeed,  that 
t  required  all  the  persuasive  elo- 
luence  of  high  bribinc  to  prevail  with 
he  owner  and  crew  of  a  small  fishing 
raft  to  venture  with  me.  But  love 
f  lucre  outweighs  even  love  of  life. 
Allans  J  fwque  Montisur  U  vntf 
bsolumeni/  terminated  the  captain's 
leliberatioB,  and  <  Ccesar  and  his  for- 
jnes'  embarked  in^La  gontille 
tuzette,'  a  cockle-shell  of  fifteen  tons, 
lanned  by  two  men  and  a  boy,  in  a 
Ba  that  ran  hUU^  if  not  mounUtint 
igh,  with  a  squally  ndewind,  which 
ave  little  promise  of  blowing  us  to 
lie  port  we  made  for.  A  wild  pas- 
ige  we  had  of  it  in  truth.  So  much 
Of  that  at  one  time  I  doubted  whether 


I  had  not  incurred  too  fearfUl  a  re- 
^nsibility  in  perilling— not  my  own 
life  only — but  tnose  of  my  servant  and 
of  the  poor  Frenchmen— nperhape  bus- 
bands  and  Withers)— ana  all  to  keep 
tryat  with  my  pretty  cousin  at  her 
birthday  festival.  In  vain  we  tacked 
and  tacked  to  make  the  wished-for 
haven ;  and  at  last  the  sailors,  giving 
up  the  fruitless  struggle^  stood  out  a 
little  from  the  land,  in  hopes  of  ma^ 
king  a  more  successful  run  for  a  land- 
ing place  farther  down  the  coast.  To 
which  proposal  I  assented  the  morp 
readily,  on  makin|^  out  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, from  their  fcnreign  pronuncia- 
tion, th2U  the  little  harbor  they  had 
in  view  was  that  of  the  small  nshing 
town  of  Averton,  in  some  sort  a  de- 
pendency of  Hawkwood,  and  not  quite 
a  mile  from  the  old  Hall.  If y  Gallic 
crew  proved  themselves  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  coast,  and  all  its 
most  mug  and  amomiieiu  creeks  and 
inlets,  that  it  was  pretty  evident  such 
knowledge  could  not  have  been  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  their  2siQ^  and 
ogtemilfU  calling;  but  that  was  no 
business  of  mine,  and  I  fdt  I  might 
place  full  confidence  in  raea  who  obA 
often  risked  their  lives  (for  whatever 
purpose)  in  making  the  shore  we 
were  nearing  under  somewhat  peril- 
ous circumstances,  rendered  more  so 
by  the  fiut  dosins:  darkness  of  a  star- 
ten,  moonless  nignt 
''My  confidence  was  Qotmimlaced. 

*  La  ffentille  Suzette'  proved  herself 
a  capital  sea-boat,  under  most  sailor- 
like management,  and  soon  we  were 
again  staiuUng  in  for  shore,  and  my 
heart  dancedfor  gladness  whein,stream- 
ing  through  the  now  intense  darkness, 
appeared  the  scattered  Itehts  of  Avw- 
ton,  and  fiir  above,  on  the  neighbor- 
ing height,  a  more  brilliant  and  con- 
q;>icuous  beacon,  which  proceeded  1 
well  knew,  from  Hawkwood,  and 
doubtless  from  the  long  windows  of 
the  new  building,  where^  thought  I, 

*  Rose  is  dancinff  away  at  this  mo- 
ment, too  surdy  blaming  in  her  heart 
her  cousin's  faithlessness,  little  sus- 
pecting how  much  he  has  ventured  to 
keep  his  engagement  But  I  shall  still 
be  m  time  for  a  dance  at  the  dose,  if 
not  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  and 
how  1  shafi  surprise  them  all,  making 
my  sudden  appearance  at  such  an 
hour!' 

^So  blithely  communing  with  my 
own  thoughts,  when  the  tittle  vessel 
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rmn  in  at  last  close  to  the  snug  tonve- 
fdent  landing-place,  I  sprang  upon  the 
bard  beach  with  a  lieht  and  grateful 
heart,  fUU  of  affiactfonate  yearnings 
toward  the  dear  kindred  f;roup  with 
which  I  was  so  soon  to  mingle ;  and 
giring  directions  to  ttiy  servant  (an 
old  hdbkui  of  the  place^  and  one  of 
Ihe  French  sailors,  to  follow  with  the 
most  indispensable  part  of  mv  lugeage, 
I  ran  on  raster  than  my  loaded  at* 
tendants  could  follow  up  the  stragriing 
street,  where,  though  the  church  clocl 
struck  ten  only,  as  I  leapt  ashore,  all 
was  buried  in  profound  repose^  except 
that  a  loud  hanunering  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  the  church,  the  mat 
door  of  which  stood  open ;  from 
whence,  and  from  Ihe  lancel  windowiA 
on  either  side  a  flood  of  light  streamed 
across  the  churchyard  and  street  into 
the  stable-yard  of  *  the  Hawkwood 
arms,*  where  stood  a  black  and  hud- 
dled mass,  which,  as  we  passed  close 
to  it,  was  just  distins:utthable  as  a 
hearse  and  its  atten&nt  mourning 
coaches. 

**  Marvellous  l-^incomprehensible  I 
—that  not  a  single  foreboding  of  evil 
aboi  through  my  heart  at  tlwt  lugu- 
brious sp^^taclel — Not  a  thought — 
not  a  fear — not  the  slightest  misgiving 
connecting  the  images  of  the  dear  ones 
I  was  hastening  to  with  those  omi- 
nlNis  objects,  ami  *the  dark  house  of 
kindred  dead'  appropriated  to  Our 
fsunily  in  the  adjacent  church.  *  Who 
can  it  be  for  V  was  my  careless  men- 
tal query,  as,  without  slackening  my 
pace,  I  strode  across  the  lighted  space, 
purt  those  foneral  preparations^  and 
plunged  into  darknen  that  was  no 
aarknm  to  me  in  the  well-known 
road  to  Hawkwood.  Arrived  at  the 
ffreat  gate  at  no  considerable  distance 
frottk  me  house,  I  slackened  my  pace 
for  a  moment,  while  I  gave  directions 
to  my  servant  to  proo^  onward  by 
the  back  entrance— to  make  his  way 
as  quietly  and  secretljr  as  might  be  to 
my  old  apartment  (which  was,  I  knew, 
in  readiness  to  receive  me),  and  pre- 
pare everj  thing  for  my  toilet,  with- 
out  sufiering  the  secret  of  the  wan- 
derer's return  io  transpire  beyond  the 
offices  ^for  I  was  boyishly  set  on 
surprising  Rosomond  with  my  sud-' 
den  apparition.  An  abrupt  turning 
in  the  drive  brought  me  suddenly  Ml 
in  view  of  the  seaward  front, toward 
which  I  had  been  directed  to  look  for 
the  recent  additions    and  there,  sure 


enough,  it  blazed  upon  me  in  dazziiog 
brightness. 

<*  I  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and,  as  I 
ffazed,  a  someihing^-WL  strance  nervoQi 
feeling  crept  over  me— and  made  me 
withhold  mj  breath,  and  then  draw  it 
hard  and  quick,  as,  with  a  forced  laugh 
at  my  own  folly,  I  was  again  starting 
forward.  But  something  gtrunger  tbui 
myself  held  me  back,  as  it  were,  to  me 
— to  listen — to  conjecture.  How 
strange  that  all  should  be  so  still  on 
such  a  night !  So  still  one  mi^t  have 
heard  a  leaf  drop.  No  bum  <x  voices, 
not  a  foot-fidl,  not  a  hoof-stamp,  from 
stabling  or  office.  No  strain  of  music 
no  sounds  of  revelry  from  that  liehted 
ball-room,  where  surely  the  bir&day 
guests  were  assembled,  ete  wherefore 
Uiat  briUiant  illuminatioo  ?  But  it 
was  only  there— only  those  three  hM 
windows.  All  on  either  side  and 
above  was  shrouded  in  darkness,  ei- 
c^  that  from  a  window  on  the  aeoGod 
story,  which  I  knew  to  be  tiiat  of  I 
de  Beauvoir's  bed-chamber,  tiie 
sickly  rays  of  a  watchlight  plav 
the  nde  wall  and  the  lawn  twdow, 
large  flickering  checkers. 

*<  Then  first— then  first  (I  never  ahal 
forget  that  moment)  crowded  into  or 
Oiind  a  confi^sed  multitude  of  fearfiu 
imaginings,  all— all  coimeeied  witik 
those  fiinenl  preparations  I  bad  DOtod 
so  carelessly  in  the  engrosaiDf  seiMi- 
ness  of  my  own  impatient  gladoeiB. 
My  fotherl  my  dear  fother !  My  kmd 
uncle,  and  Lady  de  Beaovoir!— Q 
never  fok  till  then  bow  well  1 
loved  her) — and  Bosomond !  sweet, 
dear  Rosomond ! — Oh  !  but  to  know 
they  were  all  safe  and  vreU !— and  if 
it  were  not  so,  why  should  that  room 
be  lit  as  for  a  festival  1  I  shuddered 
at  my  thought's  inward  whisper ;  buf» 
nerving  myself  to  confront  tbe  truth, 
was  again  bounding  onward,  when  my 
steps  were  impeded  b^  some  liying 
creature  that  leapt  apaiuit  me  with  a 
low  whine  of  recognition,  and  licked 
my  fece  and  hands  with  affectionate 
welcome,  as  stooping  down,  I  felt  tbe 

gossy  head  and  long  aflken  ears  of 
arco,  Rosomond's  pist  spmiei.  IV 
kine  it  in  my  arms  I  would  have  pro- 
ceeded, but  tke  little  creature  struegM 
to  get  loose,  and  when  I  set  it  cwwa, 
barked  and  whined,and  intercepted  mf 
progress  with  such  sineular  peninaeirf 
as  to  make  me  sensible  of  its  deaoe  te 
lead  me  straight  across  tlie  lawn  to  te 
illuminated  windows,  from  which  I 
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ueased  it  had  isiued  on  soeotiog  my 
pproach  by  its  wonderfully  acute  in- 
:ioct.  '  Be  it  so,  Marco  V  I  mentally 
iaculated,  *  lead '  me  then  at  once. 
*hese  horrid  doubts  will  be  dispelled 
r  confirmed  by  one  slance  through 
lose  lighted  window's/  But  as  I  ap- 
roached  them,  following  the  little  spa- 
iel's  eager  lead,  I  perceived  that  the 
rhite  blinds  of  ail  were  lowered  to  the 
round,  and  though  the  middle  one 
tood  ajar,  no  soui^  proceeded  thence 
-all  within  was  still,  was  silent  as 
he  grave.  The  grave !— Oh  God  ! 
hat  thought  struck  to  my  heart.  But 
here  was  nd  time  to  hesitate— to  re- 
4>llect— to  man  mjrself.  Marco  look- 
d  round  as  if  inviting  me  to  follow, 
.nd  slipping  through  the  half-^losed 
irindow  displaced  the  blind  as  he  did 
o,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  ■ 

scarce  knew  what,  but  it  froze  my 
leart's  blood,  and  yet  nerved  me  to  a 
trange  rieidity  of  purpose. 

"•  I  caugnt  the  closing  blind.  The 
lext  moment  I  had  crossed  the  thresh- 
>ld,  and  stood  as  if  turned  to  marble 
n  the  full  ghastly  ^lare  of  a  profusion 
>f  immense  WiUL-lights,  set  round  a 
ong  and  lofly  apartment  hung  with 
)lack,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  (the 
mly  unshrouded  object)  hung  the 
iplendidly  framed  portrait  of  a  beauti- 
\il  girl,  and  upon  a  bier  immediately 
beneath  that  picture,  stood  a  coffin 
lalf  covered  with  its  flowing  pall." 

Mr.  Faulkner  paused  for  a  moment, 
overpowered  by  vivid  recollection, 
^ot  a  word  was  uttered  by  either  of 
lis  sympathizing  hearers,  but  a  half- 
Hippressed  sob  heaved  Ro9omond*s 
K>som,  and  Lucy  (stilled  by  profound 
feeling)  pressed  her  lips  sofUy  to  her 
!ather"s  hand,  as  she  sat  on  the  low 
Ottoman  at  his  feet.  Fondly  return- 
ing his  daughter's  caress,  Mr.  Faulk- 
ler  resumed,  ••  You  now  see,  my  dear 
children,  and  you  especially,  my  vola- 
;ile  Lucy,  by  what  an  awful  lesson 
four  father  was  early  and  severely 
:aught,  that  it  becomes  not  mortal  man 
lo  lay  down  plans  for  the  future,  with- 
out the  submissive  referential  clause— 
this  or  that  will  I  do,  if  it  be  God's 
pleasure." 

"  Beside  that  coffin  mv  father  stood 
with  folded  arqas  in  proround  contem- 
plation. My  poor  uncle  leant  on  the 
opposite  side*  naif  embracing  it  with 


one  arm,  while  his  thin  white  locks 
silvered  the  pall,  on  which  his  face  was 
buried.  The  slight  noise  I  made  on^ 
entering  startled  the  silent  mourners. 
My  father,  with  a  broken  exclamation, 
stepped  toward  me  with  outstretched 
hands ;  but  my  poor  uncle,  only  llfling 
up  his  head  for  a  moment,  afler  a  single 
look  of  recognition  let  it  fall  again 
upon  that  sad  resting-place,  uttering 
in  a  half  smother^  voice^-*Here 
Frank  I  here  lies  my  Rose.' 

^  Sacred  be  the  remembrance  of  his 
sorrows.  The  light  of  his  life  was  in- 
deed for  ever  quenched ;  but  only  that 
a  heavenly  day-spring  might  dawn 
upon  the  darkened  horizon.  The 
bereaved  father  bowed  his  head  with- 
out a  murmur  to  the  Almighty  will. 
*I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  I^rd!'  was 
his  first  heart-wrung  cry  when  the 
stroke  fell  that  made  him  childless ; 
and  when  the  sharp  agony  had  passed 
away,  giving  place  to  that  calm  abid- 
ing sorrow  which  hearkens  childlike 
to  *the  still  small  voice,'  he  roused 
himself  to  support  his  more  feeble 
partner — ^the  far  more  pitiable  parent 
of  their  lost  darling,  for  she,  poor  wo- 
man !  wept  on  unceasinglyt  mourning 
*  as  one  who  would  not  1^  comforted ;' 
and,  broken  in  heart  and  constitution, 
followed  her  daughter  within  the 
twelve  months  to  the  vault  of  the  De 
Beauvoirs.  There  also,  with  those  so 
dear  to  him  in  life,  my  good  uncle  has 
long  rested ;  but  he  survived  them 
many  years,  living  to  the  utmc^t  verge 
of  man's  *  fourscore  years  and  ten  ;* 
living  no  ujseless  lire  of  unavailing 
sorrow  or  worldly  forgetfulness,  but 
so  *  redeeming  the  time,'  still  added 
to  his  days ;  so  enduring  the  *  chasten- 
ing of  the  Lord*'  that,  though  his 
dying  eyes  were  closed  by  no  dear 
filial  hand,  the  holy  dew  of  orphans' 
tears,  of  the  *  fatherless  and  the  wi- 
dow,' fell  upon  his  ^ave;  and  a  few 
hours  before  his  spirit  departed,  grasp- 
ing the  hands  of  the  beloved  brother, 
the  life-long  friend,  the  f&ithful  coun- 
sellor (faithful  to  the  lost)  who  had 
just  administered  to  him  *  the  cup  of 
salvation,'  he  breathed  out  his  deeply 
erateful  assurance,  that  it  was  *  good 
for  him  to  have  been  afflicted,'  that 
*the  desire  of  his  eyes'  had  been  re- 
moved from  him  in  mercy,  that 

'  GM,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  ohikL' ** 
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nr  A  LETTER  FROM  A  CURATE  TO  HIS  FEXEHB. 


You  tell  me,  my  dear  Eusebius,  that 
my  parochials  amuve  you,  and  in  some 
dc^[ree  relieve  the  weariuess  of  mind 
wmch  you  attritHite  to  your  uncertain 
and  broken  yiews ;  but  which  I  verily 
believe  to  have  arisen  from  one  of 
those  utter  fiiilures  that  your  over- 
strained enennr  so  often  experiences. 
Confess  it — ^You  '  have  been  deluded 
by  others,  or  by  yourself.  Your  wit 
has  either  been  inconvenient,  or,  in 
Tour  gentlest  sympathies,  you  have 
been  too  sanguine,  or  perhaps  disgust- 
ed for  a  time,  or  at  least  disappointed. 
Your  weariness  is  but  temporary ;  it  is 
^a  state  in  which  you  cannot  long  con- 
^tinue.  **The  sweet  and  bitter  food 
of  melancholy"  will  still  turn  to  mer- 
riment  in  such  a  heart  as  yours,  whicht 
refreshed  by  whatever  it  receives,  will 
take  new  life,  and  leap  and  bound  in 
thankfulness  for  every  good,  and  in 
ardent  desire  to  remedy  every  evil. 

Your  letter,  Eusebius,  found  me  in 
^Araby  the  Blest,"  and  thence  havo 
I  hastened  to  answer  it ;  but  as  that 
plac»  is  **  extra  parochial,"  I  should 
tell  you  somewhat  of  its  ''where- 
about,'* and  how  you  may  reach  it.-^ 
It  is  far  away  in  the  ''Land  of 
Dreams;"  the  conveyance  of  the  most 
Bi(nple  invention,  ana  most  delightful 
in  application .  A  sofl-cushioned  chair 
of  Merlin,  or  any  other  enchanter, 
after  the  smallest  taste  of  the  divine 
"Nepenthes,"  with  just  turning  the 
screw  to  the  most  delectable  position, 
wfll  take  3rou  there  with  a  velocity  and 
imperceptible  motion  unknown  even  to 
our  modem  losomotive  engines.  So 
was  the  Princess  of  China  conveyed 
to  Prince  Camaralzaman  with  incon- 
ceivable swiftness.  There  was  I  cast 
upon  a  sweeter  herbage  than  ever  paid 
tithe  or  fatted  bullocks,  when  the 
sudden  announcement  of  your  letter 
broke  the  spell  and  I  was  disenchanted. 
No  longer  the  hero,  I  thought  I  some- 
what resembled  the  translator  of  those 
beautiful  tales,  Mons^  Galland,  who 
after  his  work  appeared,  was  constant- 
ly aroused  from  nis  sleep  in  the  dead 
of  night  by  bands  of  boys  and  girls 
under  his  window,  crying,  "  Mons. 
Galland,  if  you  are  not  asleep,  tell  us 
one  of  those  pretty  stories.^'     Your 


letter  contains  a  similar  request  for 
my  parish  anecdotes.  Now,  1  moat 
be  very  cautious  what  I  write,  since 
you  publish  my  letters — and  yet  bow 
odious,  my  dear  Eusebius,  is  the  word  ' 
"  cautious !"  Can  I  write  to  you  and 
be  cautious  1  Caution  is  a  cdd,  hyyo^ 
critical,  designing  knave— a  malicioi» 

go-between,  breaking  friendships  and 
earts— a  paltry  huckster  of  words 
and  deeds,  weighing  the  homan  affec- 
tions in  his  cheating  scales,  and  tum- 
uig  them  into  •^  small-change."    Then 
you  tell  me,  that  there  are  who  cimrge 
me  with  levity.    Oh  they  are  of  the 
doleful  family,  who  speak  evil  of  the 
sun  when  he  edges  ms  dark  douds 
with  light.  Bless  their  innocent  hearts, 
they  sit  moaning  in  twilight,  sad  and 
watchful    lest    the  comers  of  their 
mouths  ^ould  relax   into  the  am  of 
smiling.     Levity  indeed  V  and  what 
then  will  become  of  my  dear,  kiai' 
hearted  Eusebius,  if  ever  again  ^oatt 
be  established  the  inquisition  of  sober- 
ness  ?     I  tremble  for  every  bone  m 
your  body  that  would  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  the  laughter  of  your  Ups, 
and  of  the  very  mirth  of  your  heart. 
Who  abhors  levity,  that  badge  of  ths 
unfeeling  and  wicked,  more  tiian  yon 
or  1  dol    They  who  peunt  from  na- 
ture must  not  omit  the  lighter  parts ; 
the  sunshine  flickering  upoo  the  very 
verce,  and  often  into  the  very  deptt 
of  shade,  makes  that  shade  nxve  ami 
— 4IS  the  lighter  and  sweeter  touches 
but  deepen  the  tragedy.    If  I  have 
put  mockery  upon  sorrow,  or  broken 
m  upon  any  sanctity  with  irrevereooe, 
I  have  indeed  been  guilty  of  levity, 
and  my  pen  has  belied  every  feding 
within  me.     No^-there  is  do  levi^ 
where  there  is  no  evil.     Bat  simdi- 
cion  ever  looks  through  theqpecuiMi 
of  caution.    Oh  the  narrow  mind  of 
this  liberal  world !  I  verily  believe  that 
there  are  whole  assemblies, and  <ao(emD 
ones  too,  where  wicked  gravity,  thst 
shall  have  just  come  from  deeds  seUU 
and  malignant,  may  be  adoiitted  wiCk 
a  salutation :  and  innocent  mirth,  thK 
shall  have  come  from  acts  of  sympai^ 
and  reliefofthe  wrongs  that  wickedBHi 
hath  done,  may  be  rejected,  and  po0- 
ed  over  to  the  beadle  tbr  a  wfaqipf  • 
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Others  again,  yoa  tell  me,  sa^  that 
t  is  easy  enough  to  pass  oflf  my  inven- 
jons  for  parochial  incidents  which 
lever  happened.  But,  depend  upon 
t,  those  who  say  this  never  tried  to 
nveut,  or  they  would  not  find  it  so 
^ery  easy.  You  know  that  the  talent 
>f  invention  is  agift '  to  which  I  can 
ay  no  claim,  f^w  are  they  whom 
eye  have  much  reason  to  suspect  of  this 
[)ower.  It  implies  a  thorough  ac- 
;[uaintanc6  with  the  world,  with  the 
lecret  workings  of  men's  minds,  and 
I  tact  to  trace  those  workings  through 
lie  intricacies  of  scarcely  observable 
ictions,  and  such  as  separately  the 
}b8erver  may  have  little  natural  re- 
ish  for  Doting ;  it  implies  a  quick  and 
ready  judgment,  a  nice  feeling,  and 
nrhat  the  poete  call  **  a  rich  vein  ;" 
ind  where  all  these  are  found,  the 
XMsessor  is  really  dfted.  Such,  per- 
laps,  was  our  good  old  country  gen- 

ieman  and    neighbor  D ,    who 

»ld  his  ancHcdotes  so  inimitably,  that, 
narvellous  as  some  of  them  were,  they 
ivere  never  doubted  when  told ;  and 
jven  now,  we  can  but  be  said  to  waver 
between  doubt  and  certainty  of  their 
Tuth.  **  Se  non  6  vero  6  ben  trova- 
:o"  never  could  be  better  applied  than 
x>  his  delightful  narration.  ?\nien 
lis  stories  were  humorous,  which 
hey  mostly  were,  every  person  pre. 
sent  was  either  in  laugntBr,  or  with 
iifficulty  restrained  himself  that  he 
night  listen  and  not  lose  a  word,  for 
he  choice  of  his  words  was  admirable ; 
Mrhile  he  himself  with  his  hands  under 
;he  table,  avoiding  all  action,  seemed 
done  unmoved.  His  very  seriousness 
md  simplicity  were  consummate  art 
^or,  being  a  man  of  ereat  elegance  of 
nanoers,  and  one  who  had  mixed  in 
he  best  society  in  town,  he  would,  in 
lis  narration,  throw  himself  so  into 
country  manners  and  dialect,  that  had 
fou  firat  become  acauainted  with  him 
nrhile  telling  one  of  his  stories,  you 
iroald  never  have  suspected  him  of 
»eing  what  he  was,  and  therein  was  the 
^harm ;  for  there  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing of  himself  in  aught  he  related. 
ka  t  ne  old  masters,  by  a  strange  and 
iomewhat  severe  representation  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  throw  back  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  into  the  febulous  ages 
whose  improbable  tales  they  represent, 
x>  would  he,  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
manner  of  notation  and  language, 
throw  your  fflSgment  into  his  own 
ideal,  and  cheat  you  ont  of  yonr  dis- 
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position  to  scrutiny.  And  what  he 
told,  ever  so  naturally  arose  from  cir- 
cumstances  or  conversation,  that  you 
never  could  entertain  an  idea  of  pre- 
meditation and  preparation.  The 
last  time  1  saw  the  worthy,  excellent 
old  gentleman,  he  gave  a  specimen  of 
his  genius.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  his 
language,  nor  to  his  manner,  but  I 
recollect  the  story  he  told.  It  was  at 
the  house  of  a  sick  lady,  a  relative, 
who  asked  him,  somewhat  playfully, 
to  tell  her  something  to  amuse  her. 
He  took  up  the  newspaper,  which  was 
lying  on  the  table,  and  carelessly  run- 
ning his  eyes  over  it,  he  read  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  subscription  ball  at 

the  little  t  own  of  T .  «  Ah  now," 

quoth  he,  *«  ball  at  T— ;  well  now, 
balls,  cousin,  ain't  at  all  like  what  they 
used  to  be.  Now,  I'm  told,  they  keep'em 
up  till  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    There,  1  wonder  the  young 

Seople  don't  tire — ^but  cousin  Mary,  I 
ear  now  they  only  walk  through  some 
vagary  figures,  with  French  names; 
but  in  my  younger  days  they  used  to 
dance,  and  then  you  know,  Mary, 
they  couldnt  keep  it,  up  as  they  do 
now — and  then  there  were  no  chape- 
rons, and  mothers  used  to  take  their 
daughters  and  sit  on  the  back  seats, 
and  there  was  much  talk  about  good 
complexions  and  early  hours  in  those 
days,  so  that  it  was  a  law  that  the  ball 
should  be  over  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  and 
not  a  stroke  of  their  fiddles  would  the 
musicians  strike  after  that  hour.  Well, 
it's  many  years  ago  I  was  at  a  ball 

at  this  very  town  of  T ,  and  there 

were  the  beautiful^  couple  that  eyes 
ever  beheld.  They  did'nt  seem  to 
know  any  thing  of'^  each  other— but 
people  couldn't  help  looking  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other ;  and  every  body 
seemed  to  say  hOw  they  should  like  to 
see  'em  dance  together.  So,  seeing 
the  general  wish  was  so  strone,  some- 
body introduces  them  to  each  other, 
and  up  they  stand  together.  Then, 
Mary,  to  be  sure,  all  eyes  were  on 
them,  and  very  bashfiil  they  locked, 
and  both  so  beautiful— and  just,  you 
see,  as  they  were  gohig  to  dance  down, 
the  fiddles  stopped.  Then  was  general 
confusion— one  pulls  out  his  watch, 
and  anoUier  pulls  out  his  watch  and 
takes  it  to  the  musicians,  and  tells  them 
time  isn't  up.  The  musicians  say  'tis 
—I  wont  twenty  minutes  to  it,  says  an^ 
other,  and  then  turning  to  thenand- 
some  young  man-^And  what  are 
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you  1'  upon  which  the  heautiful  younj; 
mau,  cousm  Mary,  drops  down  on  his 
knees,  and  says,  *  I'm  the  Barber  of 
Bampton,  and  let  me  off  this  time, 
gentlemen,  and  Til  never  do  so  no 
more/* 

I  wish,  Eusebius,  you  had  both 
heard  and  seen  the  old  gentleman 
when  he  told  this  story.  He  had  a 
vast  fund  of  them,  and  they  were  al- 
ways appropriate.  I  remember,  in 
my  younger  days,  a  ridiculous  inci- 
'  dent  enough  at  a  ball.    It  was  when 

there  were  city  baUs  at  F .    A 

little  gentleman,  who  stammered  ex- 
ceedingly, and  was  not  quite  as  sober 
as  he  should  have  been,  came  tum- 
bling and  floundering  into  the  midst 
of  the  ball-room,  dragging  with  him 
by  the  collar  a  well-dreffied,  timid- 
looking  gentleman,  whose  reluctance 
to  appear  was  very  evident. 

'« Si-si-sir,"  said  the  little  gentle- 
man, **  yo-yo-you  have  tr-tr-trod  up- 
up-on  my  t-t-t-toe,  and  you-youyou 
snail  f-f-fight  me,  o-o-or  m-inake  an 
ap-apo-lo-gy." 

•«  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the 
other 

**Id- don't  d-d-d-doubt  y-your  ass- 
assurance  sir ;  but  yo-y'ou  sh-shall 
f.fight  me." 

"But  sir,  I  assure  you,"  with  a 
low  voice  aod  deprecating  tone,  **  I'm, 
I'm— the  waiter.'^ 

Upon  this  announcement  the  little 
gentleman,  sensible  of  the  contempt- 
ible figure  he  must  cut,  and  in  the 
utmost  chaffrin  and  contempt,  gave 
his  supposea  antagonist  a  push  and  a 
kick,  throwing  himself  back  at  the 
same  time  as  if  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  an  asp ;  and  in  so  doing, 
he  lost  his  balance,  and  could  not 
rise  again  from  the  ground,  and  had 
the  additional  mortification  of  being 
picked  up  by  the  waiter. 

You  will  think  it  time  my  dear  Eu- 
aebius,  to  interpose,  and  say  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  parochials  ?  No- 
'  thing,  or  evervthing.  Let  me  chat 
with  you  as  I  please,  and  never  mind 
the  title.  I  will  endeavor  to  keep 
myself  at  home  ;  but  if  I  do  happen 
to  stray  out  of  my  own  parish,  do  not 
thrust  me  back  too  rudely,  as  the 
Quaker  did  the  enemy  who  boarded 
the  ship  he  was  in.  To  be  sure  it 
was  not  iawfiil  for  him  to  fight ;  but 
he  took  a  handspike,  and,  with  a  pret- 
ty home-thrust,  cried,— •«.  Fnend, 
keep  thee  in  thy  own  ship."    So  will 


I  endeavor  to  keep  in  my  own 
ship. 

And  here  1  am  reminded  of  a  little 
personal  bluster,  about  hinoBelf  and 
nis  ship,  of  a  captain  in  the  n&vT^ 
who  was  my  near  neighbor.  He 
had  told  the  circumstance,  I  venture 
to  say  a  hundred  times.  1  had  heard 
it  more  than  once  before  I  made  the 
least  suggestion  upon  it. 

**  When  I  was  appointed,"  said  he, 

"to  his  Majesty's  ship  the  •• 

(the  only  one  to  which  he  ever  was 
appointed,  by  the  by), "  I  called  up 
the  men,  ana  said,  Ho,  you  rascals^  I 
hear  a  bad  character  of  ye  all.  It's  a 
custom  in  the  navy  to  forgive  the  first 
ofience  ;  but  I'll  nog  for  the  second 
as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  and  now  go 
about  your  business." 

At  length  I  uid  make  a  suggastXMi, 
by  enquiring,  "How  manj  roes. 
Obtain  P.,  had  you  in  your  snip  1" 

1  forget  the  number  he  mentioned ; 
but  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  three 
hundred. 

"  What  i"  I  added  ;  "  three  hun- 
dred 1  Why  three  hundred  first  of- 
fences  are  enough  to  sink  the  fine^ 
ship  in  the  navy." 

"Egad,' '  said  he,  "  that's  true ;  I 
never  thought  of  that." 

So,  ever  after,  and,  indeed,  it  wai 
scarcely  a  week  before,  at  his  own 
table,  and  in  my  presence,  he  told  the 
anecdote  of  himself  with  some  alteta- 
tion.    It  ran  thus : — 

"  You  rascals,  I  hear  a  bad  charac- 
ter of  ye  all.  Mind,  I  never  ftngive 
a  first  ofifence;  for  there  are  three 
hundred  of  you,  and  three  huiidrcd 
first  ofiences  are  enough  to  atnk  ihs 
finest  ship  in  the  service." 

How  strange  it  is  that  theie  aboald 
have  been  a  total  fcnrgetAiloess  of  the 
termination  of  the  original  anecdote, 
and  of  the  source  from  which  it  had 
acquired  its  improvement  !  It  is  the 
more  strange,  because  those  were  pre- 
sent who  had  heard  my  soggestioQ  ; 
and  certainly  they  did  look  very  sig- 
nificantly at  me  and  each  other.  Tm 
QXily  person  gifted  with  forgetfulneH 
was  the  very  one  who  shtxdd  have 
remembered.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  people  tell  things  that  are  not 
true,  till  ihey  believe  them ;  but  hen 
was  an  oblivion  of  what  had  for  yean 
and  a  hundred  times  been  repealed, 
and  an  adoption  froi^hence£9rtk  of 
an  entire  new  versioJi  The  fiurt  is, 
it  is  self-love  that  makes  those  addict* 
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ed  to  it  iK>veli8t8  of  them^lves.  They 
scarcely  koo^r  that  they  are  telliog 
untruths;  the  habit  of  magnifying 
their  hero,  and  dressing  him  up  with 
every  conceivable  virtue,  as  it  makes 
them,  as  they  verily  believe,  dupe 
others,  so,  in  time,  makes  them  dupe 
thems^ves.  Tliis  gentleman,  for  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  was  somewhat 
ignorant.  His  sayings,  as  well  as 
doings,  would  have  formed  amusing 
momorabilia. 

I  recollect  an  afler-dinner  discus- 
^on,  on  the  usual  topics  of  the  day,  at 
-which  a  neighboring  squire  was  pre- 
sent, who  fearlessly  dashed  at  every 
tbinff  in  c«)nversation,  however  igno- 
rant ne  might  be. 

Squire.  •*  What  do  you  think,  cap- 
tain, of  Captain  Parry's  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole? »* 

Captain.  •*!  don't  know  what  to 
think  of  it." 

•«  There's  a  new  way  to  India  found 
oat,  isn't  there!"  saia  one  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table. 

*•  They'd  better  go  the  old  way," 
flttid  the  Squire. 

*•  Which  is  the  old*way  1"  said  the 
Toice  again,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
table. 

8<mire.  "The  old  way  1  Why,  the 
nortn-west  passage,  to  be  sure." 

Cantain.  **For  my  part,  I  think 
there^s  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  found 
oat ;  ibr  f  don't  think  the  AtalatiHc 
has  been  half  exploded.'* 

The  Squire,  in  the  course  of  the 
erening,  told  an  abominable  bouncer. 

**I  was  riding  my  fiivorite  chest- 
nut '  horse,"  said  he,  "  from  , 

when  I  met  the  Bishop  of  . 

The  Bishop  and  I  were  always  good 
fHends.  So  he  stops  the  carnage, 
and  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  says 

he,  *  How  d'ye  do?    By  G ,  Dick 

T.,  that's  a  d— d  fine  horse  you're 
upon.' " 

It  is  qnite  inconceivable  that  a  man 
io  these  our  civilized  times  should 
ftsten  such  a  speech  upon  a  bishop. 
You  will  Judge,  flrom  tnis  specimen, 
that  our  society  was  not  very  refined. 

The  most  nt  men  are  not  always 
the  churchwardens.  We  had  one 
who  commanded  the  parish  with  an 
iron  rule.  He,  for  years,  held  his 
office,  and  took  the  vestry  by  storm. 
It  was  a  great  fault  with  him,  that  he 
oould  not  bear  an  equal,  and  was  ever 
jiealous  of  the  *parson  "  (such  he  al- 
ways called  him),  because  his  situaticni 


and  character  in  the  parish  naturally 
enough  gave  some  authority  and  re- 
spect. His  first  object,  on  a  new 
clergyman's  faking  possession,  was  to 
bring  him  down  m  general  estima- 
tion a  grade  or  two  oelow  his  own 
level.  I  really  think  he  would  have 
maintained  him  in  that  position  if 
quietly  taken,  and  suboraination  to 
himself  were  both  real  and  manifest. 
Often  have  I  thought  of  you,  my  dear 
Eusebius.  You  would  have  driven 
him  out  of  his  senses,  or  he  would 
have  driven  you.  It  would  have  been 
strange  work  between  you ;  and  sure 
I  am  you  would  sadly  have  suffered 
one  way  or  another  trom  his  under- 
plots. The  first  visit  I  made  to  the 
Sarish,  before  my  commencing  rest- 
ence,  would,  had  it  happened  to  you, 
have  made  an  instant  breach.  He 
received  me  with  a  degree  of  hearti- 
ness which  promised  well.  On  my 
return  to  the  town  of  T— - — »  he  went 
part  of  the  way  in  the  chaise  with  me. 
I  admired  his  complaisance,  and  was 
disposed  to  be  very  agreeable,  till  I 
discovered  the  motive  of  his  accom- 
jMEuiying  me  was  to  make  an  impres- 
sion ;  and  it  did,  but  not,  I  think,  the 
one  he  intended.  When  we  reached 
a  part  of  the  road  that  was  intersected 
by  a  pt^rish  lane,  he  pointed  to  a  [>ar. 
ticular  spot,  and  said,  *'It  was  just 
there  that  I  shook  this  stick  over  your 
predecessor's  shoulders."  I  fear,  Eu- 
Hobius,  you,  in  your  indiscretion, 
would  have  replied,  "And  it  is  just 
in  this  place  that  I  will  hold  my 
cudgel  over  yours."  But  I  do  not 
think  the  peace  would  have  been 
broken.  One  of  the  first  vestry 
meetings  I  attended,  he  took  the 
chair;  and  when  I  expresaed  an  opi- 
nion on  some  subiect  or  other  at  va- 
riance with  his,  he  looked  ineffeble 
contempt,  and  told  both  me  and  the 
parishioners  that  I  was  but  the  curate. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  influ- 
ence  of  such  a  person  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  in  the  parish.  It 
is  a  remarkable  foot,  that  during  his 
sway  nearly  every  voter  polled  radi- 
cally;  and,  now  that  he  is  not  there, 
why  nearly  all  are  Conservative.  In 
this  instance  I  was  unfortunate.  I 
believe  the  gentry  generally  are  most 
^frilling  to  co-operate  with  the  clergy- 
man; and  where  this  good  feehng 
exists^  as  it  shoi'ld,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  it  does  exist,  it  will  be  a  very 
difficult   thing  ibr  the  Levellers  to 
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eradicate  the  respect,  botli  for  gentry 
and  clergy,  which  vet  happily  cha- 
racterises our  rural  population.  I 
think  the  young  clergy,  as  well  as 
yourself  my  dear  Eusebius,  should 
know,  before  you  take  charge  of  na- 
rlshes,  that  **all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters ;*'  that  you  may  come  in  contact 
with  very  disagreeable  people  in  the 
persons  of  gentry  overseers  and 
churchwardens;  and,  too  oflen,  they 
are  to  be  encountered  without  any 
probation,  any  experience.  Neither 
classic  literature,  nor  the  logic  of  our 
universities,  will  do  much  to  appease 
an  angry  churchwarden.  I  know, 
by  the  by,  Eusebius,  a  parish  where 
the  coincidence  of  names  of  the  parish 
officers  would  have  pleased  you  infi- 
.  nitely.  The  two  churchwardens  were 
Homer  and  Milton.  The  most  digni- 
fied churchwarden  on  record  was, 
perhaps,  good  old  George  III.  The 
old  Ureek  would  have  made  a  tho- 
rough church  -  and  -  king  man,  and 
might  have  been  trusted  with  the 
keys  of  the  vestry.  Milton  would 
have  required  an  eye  upon  him ;  but 
he  was  a  fine  old  fellow,  and  had  he 
lived  in  those  days,  would  not  have 
been  for  pulliotg  down  the  Establish- 
ment. 

As  you  insist  upon  my  |;iving  you 
another  p^per  «»b  parochials,  £uae- 
bius,  I  must  refer  to  my  journal ;  but 
as  I  have  little  time  to  look  it  over 
car^uUy  and  seleet,  you  must  take 
what  comes  to  hand.  Here  is  a  very 
strange  liberty  the  first  week  of  mr 
being  in  the  pariA.  I  had  attended 
a  vestry  meeting,  and  was  nearly  the 
last  leaving  the  church,  when  a  grave, 
nay,  austere^ooking  man,  of  a  very 
bilious  aspect,  dressed  entirely  in 
black,  but  rather  shabby,  thus  ad- 
dressed me : — 

"  Sir,  you  are,  I  believe,  the  clergy- 
man 1'* 

-lam." 

**  Then,  sir,  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  a  blind  watchman,  ignorant— 
a  dumb  dog,  that  cannot  bark,  sleep. 
iiiKf  lying  down,  given  to  slumber." 

I  found  he  had  oeen  a  tradesman  at 
the  little  town  of  T ,  had  been  un- 
fortunate, was  unquestionably  half- 
crazy,  had  taken  to  itinerant  preach- 
ing, and  considered  himself  a  special 
messenger  to  the  clergy.  Poor  fellow ! 
I  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

The  following  is  on  extracts  My 
comment  shall  iqIIqw  it. 


-I  am  just  come  from  Tiattios 
poor  Peter  jD.  (a  laboring  man).  I 
have  no  doubt  he  has  by  this  time 
breathed  hie  last.  It  is  extraordinary 
that,  in  all  my  visits,  I  have  nev^ 
seen  his  wife  attending  him.  I  de- 
sired her  to  be  sent  for  if  she  would 
see  him  alive.  She  was  at  work  at 
farmer  M's.  I  met  her  just  now  i& 
the  lane.  There  certainly  was  aofoe- 
thing  odd  about  her.  She  waa  hurry- 
ins;  on  a  little  girl,  her  child,  by  her 
side,  the  one  that  we  have  afleo  no- 
ticed as  so  pretty.  I  stepped  the  wo- 
man, as  I  suspected  it  was  Peter's 
wife ;  but  could  not  tell  for  certain,  it 
is  so  dark,  and  the  lantern  she  car* 
ried  only  showed  the  child'a  6oe» 
Her  hurried  manner  struck  me,  §ar  it 
was  not  that  of  anxiety  ;  and  as  I  did 
not  detain  her  long,  srae  went  on  haa- 
tening^  with  her  bead  down,  and  mot- 
teringly  scolding  the  child,  and  in 
rather  a  harsh  voice.  There  is  aome- 
thing  here  that  is  not  affection  oha 
will  find  her  husband  no  more."  I 
was  right  in  m  v  conjecture ;  it  is  a 
melandiolv  ana  odious  tale.  7%at 
beautiful  ciiild  was  not  her  husband^. 
It  seems  they  had  been  biou|d^  iato 
the  parish  by  Farmer  M.,  wno  had 
purcnased  an  estate  and  was  auyposcd 
toberidi.  Immediately  after  her  bui- 
band's  death,  she  went  to  Hw  widi 
Fhrmer  M.  nominally  as  his  aervanl, 
but  she  soon  began  to  assune  wan 
consequence,  and  was  mudi  betttw  dad 
than  became  that  situation,  and  she 
was  not  a  young  woman.  CooHaiy 
to  all  expectation,  Fhrmer  M.  ^ol  into 
difficulties  and  was  arrested,  when  it 
turned  out  that  he  bad  nnde  a  deed 
of  gift  to  Uiat  child, of  8Dmeithvig< 
siderable,  by  which  his  creditors  a 
the  sufierers.  Farmer  M.  went  la  pri- 
son, but  the  woman,  without  any 
known  means,  looked  sle^  and  her 
children  well  fed  and  clothed.  After 
a  time  they  all  left  the  paiislw  and  I 
had  little  wish  to  make  further  eoqift- 
ry  about  them. 

There  must  be  constitutional  l^pp- 
ness — we  do  new  and  then      ~         ^ 


a  person, — 

*  In  quem  nanea  rult  i 

Such  an  one  was  poor  old  Fumcr 
W.  If  misery  and  ne  had  been  bed- 
fellows, he  did  not  sleep  tbe  le» 
soundly.  I  call  him  Farmer,  poor  ibU 
low,  thou£h  he  rented  but  six  or  setea 
acres.  He  was  the  hardest-working 
man  I  ever  met  with,  but  somehow  or 
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>th6r  was  always  behind  hand.  I  al- 
nrays  thought  him  honest,  and  believe 
le  would  not  willingly  have  injured  liv- 
ng  creature  in  any  way.  He  was  old, 
nnrm,  had  lost  some  two  or  three  of 
lis  fingers,  and  lived  in  such  a  house ! 
It  let  in  the  rain  upon  him  in  his  bed ; 
t  was  in  danger  of  tumbling  down 
ipon  him  every  high  wind — indeed, 
)art  did  fall  in ;  he  only  retired  to  the 
>ther  part,  as  would  the  bravest  g;ene- 
til  to  his  innermost  Fortress,  waiting 
vith  patient  fortitude  the  elements  and 
he  enemy  to  turn  him  out.  Alas! 
)oor  Farmer  W.*8  enemy  was  death, 
ie  was  only  ill  about  a  week— the  day 
)efore  he  died  he  knew  his  fate— it 
^8  the  only  time  that  any  thing  in 
he  shape  of  lamentation  ever  escaped 
lim.  «*  I  be  indeed  verv  sorry  to  die, 
br  it's  a  pleasant  world  surely.**  A 
)leasant  world !  Had  he  lived  a  week 
le  would  have  been  in  a  prison — but 
hat  would  have  been  scarcely  worse 
ban  his  own  house.  A  pleasant 
vorld  I  Hear  this,  you  that  with  "all 
ippliances  and  means  to  boot,''  know 
lot  how  to  pass  one  happy  hour,  vic- 
ims  of  abundance  and  unthankfulness. 
V  pleasant  world !  The  poor  old  man 
lad  never  been  married ;  and  it  was 
vhimsical  enough,  but  his  happiness 
vas  absolutely  envied  by  another.  We 
lad  in  our  house  an  old  woman,  a 
xx>k :  it  was  not  more  than  ten  davs 
>r  a  fortnight  before  his  death  that  ne 
»me  to  me  upon  the  subject ;  she  had 
ent  him  a  love-letter.  I  wish  I  had 
»pied  it,  or  kept  the  original,  for,  in- 
leed,  he  was  willing  enough  to  trans- 
er  it ;  it  was  a  real  curiosity.  This 
ni^ht  have  been  the  last  trial  of  his 
mtience;  but  he  would,  I  verily  be- 
ieve,  have  borne  that  She  was  an 
ilderly  virago,  and  soon  after  this  gave 
is  fair  a  specimen  as  Dido,  though  not 
yj  dying,  of  ••  Fwrtns  quidfaunina  pos* 
^."  I  suppose  her  passion  had  be- 
lome  known,  and  the  servants  had 
entered  her  upon  the  subject,  as  I  saw 
ler  one  day  in  the  passage,  with  dis- 
levelled  hair  and  bare  arms,  fighting 
ustily  with  my  man-servant.  I  thought 
!  never  saw  a  better  Alecto  without 
he  necessity  of  dressing  for  the  cha- 
•acter.  Poor  Parmer  W.,  had  his  evil 
brtune,  out  of  spite  for  his  imperturba- 
>le  happiness,  victimized  him  to  her 
coder  affections,  it  would  have  been 
ike  the  sacrifice  of  the  ancients,  "  A* 
amb  to  the  Tempests.'*  Excusing  the 
render,  **  TanfeHatibw  apiam.** 


I  fear,  Eusebius,  you  would  for  the 
moment  have  foi-gotten  your  clerical 
gravity  and  peacemaking ;  would  have 
claj^yped  your  hands  at  the  sport,  for- 
getting that  the  man's  &ce  was  under- 
going no  common  mauling.  I  do  not 
tnink  the  man  would  have  objected  to 
have  seen  the  siifferine  transierred  to 
yourself,  Eusebius.  For,  not  long  af- 
terwards, he  was  not  unwilling  to  put 
me  forward  in  the  post  of  danger.  I 
was  recurring  one  night  from  dining 
with  a  brother  cler^man  at  some  dis« 
tance ;  we  were  goin^  at  a  consider- 
able pace,  probablv  nme  or  ten  miles 
the  hour;  we  had  tamps,  and  the  man 
was  sitting  by  my  side.  On  turning 
from  a  by  into  the  high  road,  the 
lamps  threw  a  light  into  the  hedze, 
which  had  a  dry  ditch,  and  in  this 
were  three  or  four  stout-lookmg  fel- 
lows, dressed  as  sailors,  with  horse  pis* 
tols.  I  saw  most  distinctly  two  aimed 
at  us ;  and  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
the  man,  ••  We  shall  have  it  direcfly," 
upon  which  he  ducked  down  his  head, 
that  I  might  receive  the  whole  charge. 
Perhaps  he  thought  he  had  had 
enougn  in  my  service.  I  should  rather 
think  the  men  were  smugglers,  and 
that  a  cottage  near  the  turn  of  the  road 
was  their  depositary ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
l^obable  they  took  us  for  excisemen. 
But  there  certainly  was  a  highway  rob- 
bery that  night  not  many  miles  from 
that  place. 

Here  I  see  my  journal  records  an 
t)ccurrence  that  made  me  very  merry, 
and  a  foolish  man  very  angry.  I  was 
sitting  one  day  alone  in  my  study, 
when  a  eenteel-looking  young  man, 
who  had  come  on  horseback,  was 
ushered  in.  He  had  a  good  address, 
and  presented  me  a  paper,  which  he 
told  me  he  wished  to  have  explained— 
it  was  a  prescription— and  for  me. 
He  told  me  it  had  been  scrutinized  in 
every  shop  in  the  town  of  T— *  but 
nobody  could  make  any  thin^  of  it. 
That  nis  master  had  desired  him  to 
hire  a  horse,  and  bring  it  to  me.  He 
added  that  he  had  served  many  years  in 
London  in  a  very  extensive  concern, 
but  he  really  had  never  seen  so  unln^ 
telligible  a  prescription.  I  took  it — 
looked  at  it— and  thought  I  knew  the 
writing,  and  Went  to  look  for  a  youth, 
a  great  wag,  who  then  made  one  of  my 
&mily.  I  shook  my  head,  and  gave 
it  to  him.  He  colored  a  Uttle,  then 
burst  into  a  lauf  hi  and  confessed  that 
hewasthephysiciaa.  It  appealed  that 
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the  village  huckster  was  desirous  of 
^xtendiog  his  business,  and  having  in 
his  shop  a  smart  youth,  his  nephew, 
thought  he  might,  by  a  little  study, 
acquire  the  art  of  dispensing  medi- 
cines. For  this  purpose  the  youth  of 
the  shop  told  his  prospects  to  the 
oung  scholar,  and  pegged  a  broken 
Ictionary,  and  consultol  him  upon 
names  to  put  upon  his  Jars.  And  I 
doubt  not  such  a  wilful  jumble  was 
made  of  it  as  would  have  puzzled  Hip. 
pocrates.  Upon  this  slender  stoek  of 
knowledge  or  rather  mass  of  purpose- 
ly accumulated  ignorance,  at  tne  insti- 
gation of  the  scholar  wag  and  his 
Dictionary,  the  dispensing  of  medi- 
cines was  formally  announced  in  yel- 
low gilt  imitation  letters,  on  a  board, 
under  the  usual  enumeration  of  a  vil- 
lage  huckster's  dealings.  The  scholar 
now  thought  it  time  to  put  the  acquir- 
ed knowledge  to  the  test.  He,  there- 
fore, made  out  a  pretended  prescrip- 
tion, and  very  welt  it  was  done  ;  and 
the  more  to  disgaise  the  matter,  word- 
ed it  as  if  from  a  Quaker  physieiam. 
1  need  not  say  there  were  impossible 
ingredients,  in  words,  in  short,  that 
looked  venr  like  something.  Thus 
prepared  with  the  prescription,  he  put 
on  a  very  grave  face,  and  proceeding 
to  the  huckster's,  stated  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  anxiety  that  I  had  been 
taken  very  ill,  and  Ihmt  was  to  be  made 
up  immediately.  The  new  Professor 
of  Dispensing  took  it,  and  was  puzzled, 
but  dared  not  show  his  ignorance. 

"  How  soon  will  it  be  ready  ?" 
quoth  the  scholar. 

•^Oh,  sir,"  (with  some  hesitatk)nO 
**  in  about  an  hour." 

^  You  are  sure,  then»  you  have  the 
ipgredieotst" 

««Oyes,sir.'* 

**Aiir 

"Yes,  sir,"' reading. 

"Have  you  got  that?''  said  the 
sch^dar,  catching  up  a  word. 

"Not  exactly,  sir,"  said  the  youth ; 
"but  something  that  will  do  as  well." 

"  Make  as  much  haste  as.you  can," 
said  the  scholar;  "and  be  sure  you're 
for  it's  a  matter  of  life  and 


tatioQ  of  druggists  that  the  ooBildeDtid 
8hq;mian  was  sent  out  to  nae  fi)r  ex- 
planation. 

On  my  return  to  the  study,  I  told  the 
whole  ankir,  and  could  not  h^  kui|^ 
ing  as  I  told  it.  But  it  made  the  boat- 
ling  huckster,  haberdasher,  and  dis- 
e»8er  of  medicines  extremdy  wroth, 
e  came  to  me  with  a  fiu»  of  great  im* 
portance— "  How  should  he  tveat  the 
matter?" 


Thus  saying,  he  left  the 


^rrect, 

death. 

sbpp. 

The  profesacur  of  medicine  makes 
best;  of  hi«  way  to  the  town  of 
*-,  to  have  the  prescription  made 
aqd  great  was  his  astonishnpuent  to 
I  9^  thf9  druggists  as  ignomnt  as 

Vme^   h  was  then  upon  a  ocmsuU 


"  Laugh  at  it,'^  said  I, ''and  me  ow 
the  dispensing  of  medidDea/*  This 
Was  only  adding  fuel  to  fire. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  serious  of- 
fence— guilty  of  forgery,  sir.'* 

"V^ell,  then,"  said  I*  "will  yon 
transport  or  hang?  Gohoine»niygood 
man,  and  learn  to  bear  a  jote,  and  to 
forgive  youth  for  a  little  foUy,  thoo^ 
you  may  be  the  suflferer,  and  I  thmk 
you  may  be  very  thankful  that  yon  aie 
not  a  judge." 

This  was  the  very  man  who^as  loia- 
man  to  the  inquest,  brought  in  fdo  ie 
se  against  the  poor  lad,  who  kaaged 
himself  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 

This  younjg  scholar  was  a  very  mat 
waff,  a  gooa  tempered  menyMloWv 
with  superabundant  spinta,  and  notaa 
atom  of  real  harm  in  him.  Yoo  would 
have  rejoiced,  Eusebiua,  to  have  been 
his  goofather.  I  have  sanoe  learned 
that  ne  used  to  provoke  the  fiumers  aa 
they  rode  by,  by  runnhig  in  a  caalev- 
iog  fashion  at  their  sides,  and  ¥»»*»»">g 
the  paces  of  their  horses,  crying  as  ha 
stopped, "  brown  paper,  brown  paper^ 
brown  pi^per ;"  and  when  tbey  drew 
up,  and  on  again,  changing  thel^  as 
would  he  change  his  tone  mto  "raa^ 
toes,  potatoes,  potatoes.'*  They  say 
he  80  admirably  adapted  has  tooc^  and 
his  footing  to  the  anunal's  pam^  tUt 
it  formed  a  very  ludk»t>UB  eihibilinB. 

Much  of  the  condition  of  a  parbb 
may  be  learned  from  the  staleef  the 
churchyards.  When  there,  is  ^Ikte 
respect  for  the  burial-j^ace  of  te 
dead,  there  is  but  little  deoeo^  and 
less  affection  amooff  the  Kvingi  fla* 
her,  industrious  haiiita  nak»  isaai% 
and  homes  imply  uni^  and  a  bond  eC 
love.  Hence  the  beauty  of  the  as* 
pression,  and  of  the  feeling  it  lOli* 
mates,  "To  steep  with  their  fathen." 
Some  poor  families  pay  the  r  ' 
annual  fee  to  trim  aiuf  kieep 
the  graves  of  their  relatiyes. 
before  death,  are  very  carelnl  aboot 
the  exact  spot  whero  they  dull  lisb. 
and  make  xaq^Mbi  to  tboir  i ' — 
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oDoemiug  the  iUture  ccmditaon  d 
beirflpraveB.  The  separation  by  deatk 
s  bad  eoought  but  the  desolation  and 
prief  of  it  is  onuch  lessened  by  thus 
onnectinff  by  a  continual  care,  the 
iving  ancTthe  dead.  A  parish  of  dis- 
>rderiy  habits  will  show  its  oharactw 
Q  the  disregard  of  the  dead.  All  is 
or  the  livings  and  for  self.  It  augurs 
ery  ill  of  the  feelings  of  a  population 
ehere  you  see  bones  uncovered,  rank 
reeds,  and  too  oftea  a  pig  in  the 
;hurchyaTd.  It  shows  that  the  ale- 
louse  IS  more  frequented  than  the 
ihurch.  The  neatnc^  and  even  beau- 
y  of  the  churchyards  in  many  parts 
►f  Wales  is  very  striking— flowers  are 
lot  only  strewed  over  the  graves,  but 
hey  are  made  to  grow  ther^  and  che- 
ished,  and  love<C  and  visited,  as  ex- 
libitin^  and  ofifering  to  the  affections 
omethmg  of  life  M>th  pleasing  and 
)eautiful,  springing  from,  and,  as  it 
vere,  partaking  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lead.  A  due  care  for  the  dead  surely 
nanifestB  a  due  care  for  the  living. 
Life  itself  is  there  most  valued,  where 
he  care  is  continued  to  the  departed. 
'.  do  not  speak  of  a  mere  superstition  of 
ites,  nor  even  of  places  f  i|;norance 
ind  pride  may  originate  this,  but  of 
he  connecting  decencies  of  life  and 
leath.  In  too  many  parts  of  Ireland 
ife  is  little  enough  valued,  but  no 
^here  is  more  superstition  about  bu- 
*ial-places  and  the  rites  of  depositiog 
he  dead ;  and  this  is  kept  up  by  the 
>riests  whose  gain  it  is;  but  when* 
iie  dead  are  deposited,  little  more  ia 
bought  of  their  bodies  and  bones,  and 
n  many  instances  it  is  as  much  as  you 
zBXk  say  that  they  are  deposited,  for 
liey  are  barely  covered.  I  remember. 
n  the  neighborhood  c^  Cork,  step, 
jing  over  a  stile  into  the  coffin  of  a 
:hifi.  This  could  not  happen  with 
IS.  It  Is  very  shocking  to  observe  the 
rast  ceremonv,  the  processiont  and  the 
lowlin^,  and.  the  carrying  the  body 
luperstitiouBly  round  certain  places, 
ind  heaping  up  stones  where  they^rest, 
uad  then  to  note  the  total  unooDoem 
tbout  them  afterwards^  Their  old 
>uriid-pkces are  hideous  to  behold; 
:liere  is  no  attempi  to  keep  the  bones 
jQ  the  earth— skulls  kideed  often  fiU 
Jie  i^aces  of  Adieu  stones  in  a  wall  \ 
out  there  ^ey  seem  i^aced  as  if  they 
taad  never  partaken  of  humanity.  I 
9iioe  strongly  felt  disgust,  in  sketching 
unomr  tiie  mountams  aad  lakes  (» 
BjUamey.    Mooim  Abbq^  an  oU 


ruin,  hut  still  a  burial-plaee^  waft  bad 
enough.  The  rats  running  in  and  out, 
and  all  around  me^  were  quite  frigfat- 
Ail.  But  I  never  can  ferget  a  scene  at 
Aghadoe,  a  little  rumed  church  in  the 
mountaias,oommanding  a  superb  view. 
The  ground  was  strewed  with  bmies 
and  skulls.  While  1  was  drawing,  a 
skull,  biH  a  few  feet  from  me,  moved 
about  to  and  fro.  I  looked  earnestly 
at  the  object,  it  had  something  living 
in  it ;  I  threw  a  stone^  and  a  rat  ran 
out  from  the  socket  of  the  skull ;  and 
here  I  saw  a  pig  crunching  human 
bones.  I  left  the  immediate  burial- 
{dace,  and  seated  myself  on  a  little 
rising  ground  close  by;  and  while 
there  I  saw  two  men,  one  on  horse- 
back, the  other  on  foot,  enter  the 
burial-ground ;— the  man  on  horse- 
back held  something  before  him,hang. 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  horse,  as  we 
see  a  butcher  carry  a  calf.  Iwassur* 
prised  to  find  when  he  alighted  that 
It  was  a  human  being.  Itwasaman; 
he  could  not  stand,  and  was  lifted  off 
and  supported  by  the  two  others. 
They  took  him,  half  dragging,  half 
lifting  him,  several  times  round  the 
sacred  precincts,  stopping  at  several 
spots,  and  crosanx  themselves,  and 
naaking  him  kneel.  At  one  tiroes 
while  so  engaged,  the  poor  sick  man 
appeared  to  me  to  fining  and  I  thought 
he  was  dying.  Upon  this  they  shook 
him  toughly,  severely,  and  m  qiite 
of  his  want  of  animsikm,  proceeded 
to  certain  rites.  After  this,  they 
threw  him  acroes  the  horse,  the  man 
mounted  again,  and  they  departed. 
I  sc^ipose  uiey  believed  that  certain 
saints  have  been  buried  in  these  places, 
and  visiting  their  graves,  and  perform- 
ing rites,  or  offisrinc  prayers  thereat, 
to  oe  the  best  cure  for  diseases.  What- 
ever  reverence  they  may  have  enter- 
tained for  these  particuuir  spots,  it  is 
very  evident  there  was  none  what- 
ever for  the  remains  of  the  departedt 
which  were  lying  about,  shamefully 
exposed,  even  for  swine  to  devour. 

in  our  ohun^jrard,  Eusebius,  are 
one  or  two  very  old  tombs,  with  all 
trace  of  letters  obliterated  ;  not  one 
person  in  the  parish  can  tell  whose 
they  were,  nor  to  what  ftunily  they 
belomred.  It  is  surprish^  that  &e 
fctuaUy  legible  hascriptions  do  not  go 
very  &r  back.  Oh  !  pride,  pride  I 
the  Pyramids  themsrives  are  but  a 
monument  of  your  marriage  with  ob- 
UviMit   Tstt  me^  BassMwb  M  what 
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period  the  Tillage  stone-maaoo  bectn)^ 
the  recorder*geDeral  of  the  virtues  of 
our  parishee  T  Happy  would  it  be  if 
their  records  told  trutb.  If  we^might 
believe  thenv  there  never  was  profli- 
gate nor  drunkard.  When  did  they 
eome  inl  I  ask— there  is  evidently  no 
antiquity  about  them.  The  style  of 
ornament  and  the  verse  are  all  of  one 
age>  and  we  have  now  nothing  but  re. 
petitions.  At  what  period  in  our 
church  ornaments  did  the  vices  jrield 
to  the  angdsl  Tomb-stones  and 
ceilings  are  now  all  angelic.  Where 
formerly  would  have  been  the  deform- 
ed and  ugly  visages  of  demons  and 
the  vices,  suspended  as  it  were  like 
scalps  or  trophiea  hunc  in  token  of 
victory  obtained  over  them,  we  have 
now  but  winged  and  smiling  dient- 
bhn— smilinc,  I  should  say  with-  the 
exception  ortor/ib-stooes,  where  they 
too  often  woq>  and  wipe  their  eyes 
against  their  white  winff&  very  like 
pocket-handkerchiefii.  All  these  de- 
signs and  all  the  verses  seem  Arom  one 
hmd,  I  will  not  say  brain.  It  is  a  pity 
they  are  so  vile,  ror  they  oier  perpe- 
tually temptation  to  the  witand  mock* 
ory  of  the  idle,and  create  a  sort  of  pro- 
fhnation.  When  did  the  dynastjr  of 
the  vices  make  room  for  that  of  child- 
angels  1  It  is  strange  that,  go  where 
you  willr  you  see  but  little  variety  in 
the  compositions.  One  thing  I  have 
observed,  that  there  are  more  hand- 
some tomb-atones  erected  for  efaildrea 
and  young  persons  generally  than  for 
older  persons— more  for  mothers  than 
for  fathers.  This  is  curious.  They 
are  perhaps  more  objects  of  admira- 
tion  to  women  than  to  men.  Th^ 
make  them  of  more  importance.  The 
great  and  the  learned  publish  me. 
moirs  of  the  dead,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  shall  have  such  record  is 
often  a  consolatirHi,  or  at  least  a  sub« 
ject  of  congratulation  to  the  distin* 
guished  dymg.  The  poor  have  no- 
thing but  the  tomb-stone,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  stone-mason— poor  ho- 
nor, and  worse  comfort!  Yet  such  as 
it  may  be^it  was  offered  by  a  mother. 
—^  Do  n't  be  down-hearted,  Jocky," 
said  Betty  Drew  to  her  lingering  boy, 
**don't  be  down-hearted,  thou  shalt 
have  the  prettiest  head-stone  in  all  the 
iiard,  and  I  'U  get  thee  a  vass  or'n." 
What  the  verse  was  I  will  not  make  a 
-mockery  by  quoting.  But  the  best 
specimen  of  vulgar  i^oelry  I  ever  met 
with,  and  the  best  notKA  coQoeraing  it» 


was  in  a  stage-coach  some  years  aga 
The  manner  of  the  parties  would  have 
delighted  you,  Eusebius.  You  would 
have  travelled  en  with  them  roanj  a 
mile  beyond  your  place  of  destinatwo, 
as  Gcrieridge  once  did,  who  was  travel- 
ling to  the  city  of  B to  deliver 

lectures  which  had  been  announced, 
but  meeting  with  an  original  character 
in  the  coachi  he  went  tmrough  the  city 
where  his  audience  wsb  aasembleo, 
and  passed  on  fhr  into  Wales ;  so  I 
think,  Eusebius,  your  travels  would 
have  been  extended-.  Ttiere  was  in 
Hie  coach  a  very  respeetable^oofcii^ 
old  man,  plainly  but  neatly  dressed 
wearing  a  diort  brown  wig.  He  was 
probabfy  some  retired  simn  trades* 
man.  He  was  a  native  of  Salisbuir, 
ashet(^d  us,  and  there  had  probably 
spent  his  years  up  to  manhood,  m 
tne  coach  there  happened  to  be  a  fel- 
low-townsman, and  much  was  the  talk 
about  old  acquaintances  and  en<}uiries 
of  births,  deaths,  marria^es^  incidents, 
and  fortuties  of  the  inhabitants.  ^  And 
I  wonder  very  much  what  *8  become,** 
said  he  "of  Tom  Groves  1** 

*<  Oh !  I  remember  him  well,  a  was 
a  high  fellow,  and  a  was  a  very  pretty 
poet ;  I  never  shall  forget  the  night 
before  a  left  Salisbury ;  we  met  te- 
gether,  it  was  a  parting  meeting  like^ 
and  a  sang  a  song  of  his  own  nmkingr 
and  paid  tne  prettiest  compliment  to 
Salisbury  in  t." 

I  was  desirous  to  learn  botbtheoom- 
pliment  and  the  poetry,  and  asked  the 
old  gentleman  if  he  conld  fieivor  us 
with  the  song. 

"No,"  saS  he,  "I  cant;  I  dont 
recollect  more  Uian  the  last  verse^ 
and  that  I  shall  never  fomt." 

•*  Pray  favor  us,"  said  i. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  he,  potting  him- 
self  boh  upright,  and  aasumins  an  air 
of  poetical  and  affectionate  dignity, 
-itwasthis, — 

«<  Farewell  Safisbary,  faiewdl, 
Farewell  Salitburr  for  ever, 
Yon  ^e  got  a  church  and  wimime  too, 

Your  risible  mneelea  wmM  have 
been  ia  full  activity,  Bosebtua. 

Now  if  you  bkl  me  go  back  to  ray 
paridi,[you  know  I  am  on  tibe  ooai^ 
and  how  difficult  it  isb  nay  impoasible, 
to  get  down  as  loog^  as  the  steeds 
choose  to  go  on,  so  you  must  evea 
content  yows^  with  such  nMUt«B  as 
a  stage^eoach  afibrds.  A  firtaid  was 
wxitinf  me  the  otfaar  di^  wiio  tre- 
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veiled  not  loog  ageaa  outside  pateen- 
ger  with  O'Cooaell.  There  was  pre- 
sent a  dull  English  fiuriiier,  who  spoke 
not  too  req)ectfiilly  of  the  Eaierald 
ble;  and  asked  why  the  potatoes 
should  be  so  much  better  th^. 

**rU  tell  jou,"  said  O'Connell, 
making  up  his  mouth,  as  thesong  says, 
**  I'll  tell  you,  and  I'd  just  adviae  you 
to  follow  the  plan  ;  we  plant  boiled  po- 
tatoes, and  then  you  see  they  come  u^ 
hot  and  ready  for  eatioc ." 

I  am  not  certain,  added  my  friend, 
that  the  farmer  did  not  believe  him. 
It  is  only  last  week,  Eusebius,  that  in 
traveliiDg  outside  a  coach,  I  was  much 
amssed  by  a  disousiion  betwieon  a 
Manchester   spinner    or  weaver,  (ur 
something  of  that  kind,  and  a  work- 
man at  a  coach  matmlhctory  in  the 
neighborhood.     The  latter  was  de- 
<»dedl^  a  sot,  but  then  he  was  a  meov 
berof the  Temperance  Society:  the 
other  was  as  sober  as  a  sheepi  and  was 
a  tee-totaller.    The  temfieranee  man 
took  little,  but  then  it  was  «Aen;  for 
4t  was  whenever  he  could,  and  certain 
whenever  we  stopped,  and  oonsequent- 
Iv  was  uqi  long  a  match  in  araument 
ior    the  tee-totaller.  I,theremKB,  to 
p^voke  the  contest,  strongly  vecom^ 
mended  the  temperance  man  to  ba- 
cooftB  a  tea-totaUer.  This  flattered  the 
otiier  who  ^ed  me  sbvewdly,  then  in 
41  dialect  peculiar  to  Blapdiester  I  sup- 
pose, asked  me  if  I  was  not  myself  a 
tee-totaUec    I  told  him  n£>-<that  I 
had  no  need.    He  argued  with  roe  not 
iMidly,  fbr  be  was  smoble;  but  as  he 
showed  a  very  narrow  bigotry,  and  I 
thought  it  belonged  more  to  a  daas 
thao  the  man,  it  struck  me  the  mcwe. 
He  descanted  fluently  on  the  intem- 
peraaee  of  the  age,  afid  particularly 
amoo^  the  higher  orders,  in  their  pn- 
vate  nouses.    I  have  no  doubt,  what- 
ever, that  he  thinks  nearly  every  man 
of   independent  fortune  is  literally 
drunk  every  day.    He  spoke  with 
hcunor  of  the  han^pers  of  wine  which 
he  saw  daily  carried  to  the  houses  of 
the   rich.    He  socsaod  to  thln)c  the 
higher  ordfn  and  Hm  wealtiiy  weare 
particularly  marked  out  lor  Almighty 
vengeance  for  tins  their  besetting  sin. 
Aa  be  spoke  oi  himself  as  beloo^iitt 
to  a  strict  religions  society,  I  remm£ 
ed  him  that  wine  was  not  forbidden 
by  the  scriptures  ;  that  indeed  it  ap- 
peared to  me  rather  of  the  nalureof 
ain  to  deny  any  of  God's  bounties,  be- 
wicked  persons  did  not  know 


how  to  use  without  abusing  them. 
And  his  answer  showed  me  at  ence 
a  difficult  that  the  tee-totallers  fall 
into^  and  1  could  not  but  wonder  at 
the  deception  and  duplicity  with  which 
I  found  it  overcome.  He  said  that 
the  wine  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was 
not  an  intoxicating  liquor,  and  that  a 
preacher  at  Mancheeter  had  invented 
a  eimilar  wine  fariketue  qf  the  eacra^ 
menL  I,  however,  much  admired  the 
resolution  of  the  man,  and  his  forti- 
tude in  bearing  the  banter  of  associ- 
ales,  and,  travelling  iBis  he  did  many 
miles^  the-  difficultv  in  his  station  of 
life  of  finding  welcome  quarters.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  "ne  quid 
nimis"  would  be  as  proper  a  cau- 
tion lo  the  tee-totedlers  as  to  the 
Temperance  Society^  A  verj  sensin 
hie  eLderiy  gentleman,  who,  from  his 
front  seat  on  Um  ooa^  beard  our 
oonversation,  when  we  descended  to 
walk  un  a  steep  lull,  put  the  plant 
sMise  (» the  matter  to  hmi  eloquently, 
and  much  better  than  I  did ;  and,asi| 
pusEded  him,  I  hope  he  learned-  «there» 
from  a  IMe  charity.  I  once  ((five 
myself  some  credit  for  veiy  quiedy 
pimng  down  a  noisy  turbulent  ^ouag 
man  whom  I  was  traveling  vnth-«4l 
was  duringthe  heats  of  the  Beform 
quMtioo.  These  wane  thsse  unedur 
cated  men,  pecfaaps  of  soma  smati 

business  at  the  tows  of  M ■; 

two  were  good-ten^iefed  mirthful 
3^e«ng  rn^n,  out  the  other  was  the 
orator  of  the  company.  He  swaggeiw 
ed  very  largely,and  ais  gihbensh  was 
not  very  uacomoKNi ;  wA  he  e^tokB  of 
matters  of  history,  and  put  them  to- 
gether in  such  a  jumble,  detyiog  chro^ 
n<^ogy  and  all  truth,  that  I  could  not 
h^p  asking  him  if  he  had  ever  read 
any  history.  He  hesitated;  I  showed 
him  why  I  thought  he  never  could 
havereadany.  He  admitted  he  never 
had.  His  Meods  bantered  him  great- 
lv«  though  thev  were  of  his  way  of 
tmnking,  and  advised  him  by  all  means 
to  HfffliT^iiT  his  principles  and  qfunions^ 
but  never  to  teU  about  them,  and  never 
to  argue  again.  The  man,  in  a  rage, 
bdted  off  ttie  coach,  and  said  he  would 
rather  walk  the  remaining  eleven 
miles  than  at  with  any  of  us,  and  so 
he  did.  An  elderly  man,  who  had  sat 
next  to  him,  and  been  silent,  thanked 
me  for  defeating  ihe  town  orator. 

And  now,  my  dear  Eusebius,  I 
really  will  dmw  nearer  home,  for  the 
next  hero  of  my  tale,  if  he  be  not  of 
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mj  owDy  diall  be  of  the  next  paririi. 
He  was— but  let  me  begin  from  the 
banning.  On  roountin|f  the  atage- 
ooach  1  found  two  very  different  lodc- 
ing  characters.'  The  one  was  a  stunt- 
ed, sickly,  meagre,  feverish  •  com- 
plezionea  man,  about  Ihirtj  years  <^ 
ase,  a  sample  of  the  forced  product  of 
the  manu&cturing  population;  the 
Other  a  Fobust,  hale  old  man,  past 
sixty.  I  should  have  Judged  him  to 
be  an  honest  industrious  mrroer,  but 
hewasin&ct  nothing  more  than  a 
common  laborer;  but  he  wasuoona 
jouKnev  of  some  importance^  ana  had 
on  his  best  Their  very  doUies  were 
in  contrast,  and  bespoke  their  charac- 
Veam.  The  one  wore  black,  but  shabby, 
of  an  afifectedly  genta^  cut,  redolent 
of  the  town  club  and  of  the  fumes  of 
the  beer  Aog.  The  dress  of  the  <M 
man  was  of  tne  old  rustic  feshion,  or 
rather  of  no  &shion  at  all— plain  and 
(dean ;  none  but  Sabbath  suns  had 
shone  upon  it  for  yean,  and  it  bore 
the  Sabnath  air  of  truth  and  honesty, 
marking  the  outer  character  in  the  in« 
ner  man.  The  mechanic  when  I  seated 
myseli^  resumed  the  talk,which  I  can 
readily  believe  he  had  had  pretty 
much  to  himself.  It  wa$  of  liberty,  of 
tyrannvi  the  oppression  of  the  poor  bv 
tne  rich,  political  economy,  and  march 
of  faitallect.  I  contented  m3rself  with 
asking  him  one  shnpie  questionp— if  he 
was  worse  off  than  his  father  ?  He 
oouldnt  say  he  was.  Upon  this  the 
dd  man  remarked,  that  he  didn't 
know  much  about  what  had  been  said 
of  the  people  and  the  great  oppressing 
them;  but  he  supposed'  there  always 
was  and  always  would  be  rich  and 
poor,  and  that  an  industrious  man 
might  still  do  very  weil^if  he  would ; 
that  he  had  been  a  laborer  all  his  life, 
and  had  brought  up  a  fhmily  upon  his 
earnings ;  that  his  fieither  was  a  labor- 
er  before  him,  and  his  fether  too,  and 
he  never  beard  that  either  &ther  or 
grandfiither,  or  those  that  were  before 
them,  were  better  off  than  himself.  He 
thought  what  was  said  in  the  Psalms 
was  very  trUc  and  that  he  was  old 
enoii^h  10  repeat  it  ^— **  I  have  been 
young  and  now  I  am  old  yet  saw  I 
never  the  righteous  man  fonnken,  nor 
his  seed  begeing  their  bread."  I  was 
delijghted  with  the  honest  contented 
agriculturist  laborer,  and  directed  all 
my  attention  to  hini,  and  I  am  glad  I 
did  so ;  he  greatly  interested  me.  £u- 
sebius  would  have  been  his  sworn 


friend  for  life.  I  asked  him  why  he 
was  leaving  his  native  village.  He 
gave  me  the  fdlowing  account — tiie 
story  surely  justifies   the  old  manV 

guotation:— **He  had  had  an  only 
rother,  who,  when  yonng,  was  obli- 
ged to  leave  the  parish  for  the  usoal 
cause  for  which,  Wore  Ae  new  poor 
laws  threw  the  burden  and  disgrace 
solely  on  the  mother,  so  many  yooog 
and  healthy  laborers  have  left  their 

homes.  His  brother  went  to  B ^  was 

eneaged  in  various  employment  till 
at  length  he  kept  a  pot-house.  He 
raarriM,  made  money,  and  had  little 
or  no  intercourse  with  his  relations* 
He  had  no  children.  The  man  died 
suddenly,  hot  as  he  had  left  every 
thing  he-bad  to  his  wif^  the  poor  la- 
borer  had'  nothin|^  but  a  pair  oif  gloves 
fot  attending  his  brothCT^  funeral, 
and  for  his  walk  of  upwards  of  sevenQr 
mUes,  and  back.  One  evening  what 
he  hsid  returned  fh»n  his  laoor,  and 
was  sitting  with  lus  wifo  at  his  door 
In  the  vill^;e  of  S— ^  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  ttook  kis  brodier^ 
widow,  who  had  been  put  down  near 
the  ^dllace  by  the  coaoh.  She  was 
very  kind  to  them,  and  said  siie  was 
oome  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  Aem. 
During  which  time  she  treated  them 
handsomely,  and  going  away,  gave 
him  a  guinea,  and  a  eautioD  sol  to  re- 
ceive any  papers  that  might  be  seat 
him.  Ife  thou|;ht  this- very  odd,  be- 
cause, during  hts  brother's  lifo  she  had 
not  taken  wkj  notice  of  them.  Very 
soon  after  this  she  came  again,  and 
brought  a  man  with  her — ^it  was  her 
husband,  she  was  married  again,  and 
pretended  she  came  to  intrraooe  her 
new  husband  to  her  fHends.  Bat  now 
she  talked  about  bui^  peq^lcand  told 
the  old  man  she  woiild  be  a  fHeod  to 
him,  but  he  must  on  no  aoooont  rs- 
oeiveany  papers  or  letters ;  and  if  any 
peq;>le  shoald  come  to  him,  he  had 
better  not  talk  to  them.  This  he 
thought  very  stonge,  but  the  whole 
matter  was  soon  out.  There  had  been 
some  delajjT  in  finding  out  whese  the 
old  man  lived,  and  the  woman  would 
not  tell.  The  flict  was  this>-^  is  true 
the  wkiow  had  been  left  all  the  pro- 
perty, which  at  the  time  of  bequeathing 
was  in  money,  and  I  believe  amowiiea 
to  nearly  six  thousand  pounds.  AfVer^ 
wards  land  had  been  bought  therewith^ 
and  housea  built  on  it,  consequeoily, 
the  property  being  now  fireehold,  the 
will  was  ineffix^tive,  and  the  laborsr 
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¥a9  the  heir-at-law.  Very  80on  after 
he  man's  deaths  the  carpenter  who 
)uilt  the  houses*  hearing  that  all  was 
eft  to  the  widow,  and  not  being  skill- 
ed in  law,  or  not  aware  of  the  actual 
itate  of  the  case,  thought  the  widow, 
¥ith8ome  sixteen  well-tenanted  houses, 
ind  which  he  had  himself  built,  would 
)e  no  bad  speculation;  and  finding 
ler,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself 
lothing  loath,  he  married  her.  We 
xmnot  lament  that  he  had  his  reward. 
[  will  not  detail,  for  I  do  not  suffi- 
ciently remember,  the  many  plots  and 
contrivances  the  couple  maae  to  retain 
he  property ;  but  the  honest  lawyer 
?ho  made  the  will  found  out  the  right 
»wner,  this  poor  honest  laboring  man. 
ile  had  been  to  B— —  once  on  the 
iubject,and  believed  he  was  then  going 
0  take  possession  of  the  property,  as 
he  lawyer  had  sent  for  him  for  that 
)urpose.  I  could  not  but  greatly  ad- 
nire.the  man's  modest  temperate  views, 
ie  told  me  simply,  as  I  Questioned 
lim  how  he  should  live  during  his 
itay  at  B  >,  and  it  was  with  that 
>rudent  economy  which  had  been  his 
labit,  nor  did  his  new  fortune  set  it 
Aide.  But  what  i)lea8ed  me  most  in 
dm  was  his  intention  to  provide  for  a 
lister  who  was  not  very  well  off  in  the 
vorld.  He  spoke  of  her  several  times 
vith  affections-said  he  was  glad,  for 
ler  sake,  that  his  sons  could  do  with- 
out help,  and  may  be  would  be  better 
»ff  than  they  had  been  as  laborars ; 
>ut  if  it  pleased  Crod  to  change  his 
Lud  their  conditk>n,  it  was  not  for  him 
o  dispute  it;  but  his  sister  was  in 
vant,  and  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  en- 
ibied  to  help  her.  And  though  his  bro- 
her's  wife  had  endeavored  to  defraud 
lim,  he  spoke  of  her  not  only  with  no 
isperity,  but  made  excuses  for  her— 
ler  husband's  real  intentions,  and  her 
extraordinary  temptation—- and  said  he 
ihould  like  to  do  for  her  what  was 
ight.  It  is  some  years  since  this  oc- 
mrred.  I  think  I  can  yet  learn  what 
>ecame  of  the  good  worthy  creature ; 
md  I  am  sure,  Eusebius,  will  not  let 
ne  rest  till  I  do. 

Now,  you  have  seen  above  why  the 
carpenter  married,  and  in  my  former 
etter  I  showed  you  other  motives ;  last 
week  I  met  with  one  quite  new.  I 
ivent  to  visit  a  poor  aged  couple  who 
were  both  in  bed,  and  suffenuK  from 
the  influenza.  I  thought  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  them  both,  but  they 
recovered :  and  I  found  the  old  woman 


alene.    I  asked  for  her  hosband.    He 
was  better  than  herself,  and  uncom- 
mon cross. 
«« Oh,  so  much  the  better,"  said  I ; 


well;   and 
you  married 


**it'fir  a  sign  he's 

you  know,"  I  added,  ** 

for  woTK  as  well  as  for  • 

**  I  married,  to  be  sure  I  did,"  said 
she ;  **  but  I  no  more  wanted  a  hus- 
band than  you  do ;  but  you  see  I'd  a 
little  shop  and  was  up  m  years,  and 
Tom  Young  lodged  here,  and  was  in 
dcDi  to  the  shop,  and  wouldn't  pay 
rent,  and  wouldn't  go  out — so  I  thought 
a  man  could  turn  him  out,  and  so  I  mar* 
ried  to  turn  out  Tom  Young." 

I  fbar  I  am  in  great  disgrace  widi 
some  very  eood  ladies  with  whom  the 
other  day  I  walked  through  our  vil- 
lage. While  they  were  shocked  to  see 
some  children,  as  they  said  lying  about 
in  idleness  (they  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, infants,  none  exceeding  six  years 
of  age,)  and  threatened  the  parish  with 
an  infant  school,  I  was  delighted  with 
the  natural  education  that  was  going 
on,  and,  as  I  doubted  not,  with  the 
equal  active  growth  of  mind  and  body. 
I  urged  my  companions  to  a  little  more 
observation.  We  took  several  turns, 
and  noticed  the  children,  without  their 
observing  us.  We  saw  many,  they 
were  near  their  own  homes,  and  em* 
ployed  as  children  generally  are  when 
we  choose  to  call  them  idle;  some  were 
heaping  up  piles  of  dirt,  some  enclo- 
sing little  circles  dT  their  own  making 
with  stones,  some  caressing  dogs,  some 
even  fondling  pigs;  ducks,  ge^se, 
donkeys,  and  children  formed  a  social 
community  in  which  there  appeared  a 
good  understanding,  and,  barring 
that  of  invention,  no  very  great  dis- 
similarity of  tastes.  I  said  Uie3r  were 
not  §blt  from  their  homes ;  it  is  true 
we  did  not  see  the  tie,  or  we  majr  say^ 
the  tether  (and  by  them  happily  it 
was  not  felt  as  such)  that  still  bound 
them  all  to  their  mother's  care. 

They  were  within  hearing,  and  who 
can  doubt  that  the  mother's  watchful- 
ness made  that  sense  acute  1  the  child- 
ren were  sensible  of  maternal  protec- 
tion, and  were  not  both  mothers  and 
children  the  better  for  that  ?  Parental 
solicitude,  and  infont  reliance,  are  the 
ereat  springs  of  affection.  Thus  that 
best  feeling  of  our  nature  was  not  dor- 
mant but  growing.  They  were  in  in- 
fontme  play  with' all  dumb  creature^ 
and  there  was  nature's  lesson  of  ho- 
nanity,  to  love  all  things.    Igncnrant 
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even  of  the  verj  dutt  of  the  eaith* 
thev  were  enquiriDg  into  its  propertiea, 
and  learning  to  i^pljr  the  very  stones 
to  use.  Nature,  again,  was  bringing 
up  these  incipient  artiwis,  and  teach- 
ing them  the  use  of  the  best  of  took, 
their  own  hands.  Curiosity,  our  hu- 
man instinct,  was  busy,  but  never  over- 
worked—they were  neither  pushed  nor 
pinched  to  keep  themselves  awake,  but 
Just  when  it  was  required,  fell  into  a 
growing  sleep  that  nothine  could  dis- 
turb, when  they  were  laid  aside  on  a 
bit  of  grass  unoer  a  wall.  **  But  they 
are  such  dirty  things,''  said  one: 
**  earth  dirt«  my  sood  lady,  may  soil 
Tour  silks,  but  wilTnot  hurt  their  skins ; 
It  is  congenial,  they  and  you  were 
made  of  it,  and  will  return  to  it,  and 
will  not  be  much  the  worse  for  a  little 
ao<^uaintanoe  with  it  now.  Flowers 
spnng  from  it,  good  grows  out  of  it, 
and  &t  aught  we Icnow,  the  beasts  that 
roll  in  it  do  it  from  a  wise  instinct" 
'^Then  they  make  such  a  noise." 
'^Oh,  that  is  their  instinct  too— look 
at  their  chests,  how  good  it  is  for  their 
hmgs,  and  every  breath  the^  draw  is 
the  pureunconfined  breath  of  heaven." 
**  But  they  might  be  learning  some- 
thing." **They  are  learning  every 
thing.  We  dignify  systems  only  by 
the  term  educauon.  Every  thine  that 
passes  before  a  child  is  a  part  of  edu- 
cation; whatever  it  sees,  hears,  feels, 
though  there  be  neither  master  nor  mis- 
tress present  to  mis-direct  the  toi^e 
to  mimicry,  and  the  hands  to  antics ; 
and  then  they  are  hai>py,  that  is  ^ 
great  gain,  a  certain  gain  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  happiness  keeps  whole  and 
sound  both  health  and  temper."  '^But 
I  have  seen  quite  little  cnildren,  sir, 
taught  so  much,  and  made  so  clever." 
**  Very  true,  my  good  lady,  you  have 
seen  what  they  have  learned,  but  you 
have  not  seen  what  they  have  uoleam- 
ed  for  the  acquirement.  You  may  be 
sure  that  children  may  be  made  to 
learn  many  things,  and  to  astonish  by 
their  progress,  but  .it  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  power.  They 
can  but  learn,  and  i^  as  i  believe,  they 
are  alwaysleaming,  you  are  but  chang- 


ing the  objects ;  and  are  you  quiteaii^ 
in  so  doings  that  you  furnish  ths  bea, 
and  that  no  functioQ  of  body  or  miodii 
left  sluggish,and  hereafter  may  beoons 
diseas^?  and  I  believe  you  will  o» 
tainly  destroy  the  power  of  nlf^ 
cation  by  substilutmg  jcnx  own,  aid 
self-education  has  everprodwxdtbe 
greatestmen.  Besides, yoaroajfoice 
the  appetite  and  ruin  the  stomach,  by 
constantly  overloading  k,aDddojott 
leallythmk  Uie  brain  a  leas  ddktte 
organ  1 

Shoe  the  hone,  and  shoe  the  mare, 

Bat  let  oolt  and  child 

Go  free  and  wild, 

And  both  of  them  go  barf,gobsre, 

^There  is  a  time  for  taking  op  both ; 
a  kind  mother  and  tender  nttore  aie 
the  best  teachers  for  all  till  az  or  seien 
years  of  age,  and  that  isthesariieitit 
which  they  can  be  brought  to  ichod 
vrith  impunity,  leaving  ue  good  o>t 
of  the  Question.  But  you  ama{it  to 
injure  the  parents  too ;  yoa  rasofe 
watchfulness  from  themi  sod  nhisoe 
on  them,  from  the  children,  and  yon 
make  both  selfish.  atrmgenvUkif^^ 
mother  from  maternal  care,  and  chil- 
dren are  taught  lo  look  up  toand  toad- 
mire  $trang9r$t  the  very  reverKin  oao- 
ner  from  meir  parents  and  then  mj 
in  vain  be  told  from  the  sureit  aothon- 
ty,  'To  honor  their  father  and  modier f 
and  I  think  the  admirable  reaaooBaj 
be  added,  'that  their  days  maybe 
kmg  in  the  land,'  for  of  a  truth,  ths 
forcing  hot-bed  system  tends  iraadT 
to  shorten  life.  Upon  this  aobject,! 
have  met  with  some  very  sensible  i«- 
marks,  in  a  little  treatise  by  ao  AlB^ 
rican,  Amariah  Brigfaam,  liD*  ^ 
furnishes  some  very  curiooiM«,aDd 
is  very  well  worUi  the  attantkn  of  pa- 
rents, and  those  engaged  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children.'''  *^ 

Children,  from  their  earliest  age,u« 
ohjeets  of  great  interest  to  me,  for  thsr 
move  nae  to  wonder  and  admire,  a 
is  the  state  of  whose  actual  Ming 
there  can  be  no  record;  for  the 
grown  man  remembers  them  not- 
None  are  more  rnisfakwi  than  tboA 


*  I  have  copied  from  tbie  treatise  a  table,  taken  from  a  laf e  work  of  M.  Pn^^'f^ 
dedicated  to  M.  Quixot  It  roust  be  remembered  that  education  has  much  oBM^fT* 
attention  of  the  most  learned  and  distingaished  men.  **  From  the  hifbett  tstiq^ 
we  have  this  rule,''  says  M.  Friedlander;  "that  mental  mstraction  ou^t  not  to  eiSj 
BMBce  before  theseventh  year.**  He  givee  the  foUowhix  Uhie  of  boon  ofresm 
labor:—- 
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wbo  cooadctr  children  as  little  men  and 
women.  They  are  a  mystery.  Imi- 
tative creatures,  they  have  a  power  of 
mimicry  in  common  with  parrots,  and 
may  be  taueht  like  them  to  give  wise 
answers  and  yet  be  no  wiser,  to  be  as 
vain  and  conceited  -of  their  pet«good- 
ness  and  acquirements.  Many  such 
have  I  seen  who  have  grown  up  with 
that  in  their  hearts  that  the  parrot  has 
but  in  his  tongue,  •*  pretty  Poll,  pretty 
Polly"  wherever  they  went,  or  what- 
ever they  did.  Once  being  at  P— 
for  a  little  recreation  and  sea-air,  al- 
ways taking  an  interest  in  children,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  that 
offered  of  walking  into  an  iniant  school. 
I  afterwards  made  some  imperfect 
notes  of  the  proceedings— they  were 
more  ridiculous  than  I  can  describe, 
for  the  manner  cannot  be  well  given 
in  writing.  The  school  was  very  full, 
the  children  very  small.  There  was 
present  then  only  one  school-mistress 
and  two  or  three  visitors  to  see  the 
sight  The  children  were  on  raised 
benches,  one  behind  the  other.     It 


seemed  to  be  thought  necessary  to 
teach  them  their  own  bodily  existence 
first,  for  they  had  not  a  limb  or  joint 
which  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
name  and  put  into  antics,  and  all  to 
fftttnc,  without  which  hereafter  they 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  use  their  hsLnds 
or  ffeet  Wesley  complained  that 
Satan  had  the  best  tunes,  and  vowed 
to  take  them  from  him.  The  female 
teachers  at  infant  schools  make  the 
same  complaint  against  Love,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  robbing  Love's  secre- 
tary, Tom  Moore ;  who  certainly  would 
not  know  himself  amone  the  new  race 
of  Cupids.  The  melody  chosen  on 
this  occasion  was,  **  Believe  me,  if  all 
those  endearinff  young  charms,"  man- 

SBCtured  as  follows  for  infant  use. 
othing  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  t^  antics  going  on,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  exhibiting  by 
twisting,  slapping,  turning  every  nam- 
ed and  nameable  part  of  their  bodies, 
while  they  sang,  the  mistress  leading 
off  with  a  look  of  extraordinary  en- 
dearmept. 


••  Come  here,  little  boye,  show  yoar  two  little  hands, 
And  your  two  little  feet  [a  great  souffle  here],  upon  which  baby  stands, 
Two  arms  and  two  elbows,  and  [with  a  jerk]  two  litUe  wrists ; 
Come  bend  np  yonr  knuckles,  and  make  little  ftsts,**  Sec,  Sui. 

Here  it  went  on  to  hips  and  other  johits,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  lines,  till 

"  'Tis  the  gift  of  kind  heaven  for  as  to  enjoy, 
Sobethankfbl  to  heaTton,  my  dear  baby  boy.** 


The  universal  action  at  the  word 
heaven  was  very  extraordinary,  alt 
their  little  hands  were  lifted  up,  and 
pointing  to  a  comer  of  the  room 
(where  were  their  hats  and  bonnets), 
and  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
word  heaven,  and  a  pause,  that  all 
miffht  regularly  *<shotdaertheir  arms," 
as  the  soldier,  to  show  **how  fields 
were  won."  The  corner  was  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  direction.  Henceforth 
to  put  a  child  there  must  be  an  idle 
threat ;  so  there  is  something  ^'  new 


under  the  sun."  But  what  peculiar 
ideas  of  celestial  happiness  must  the 
urchins  have,  when  hereafter  (if  such 
naughty  books  should  ever  reach  their 
hanas)»they  read  of  the  supreme  bliss 
of  Master  John  Homer,  who,  we  are 
informed  **sat  in  a  comer  eating  his 
Christmas  pie ;"  and  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore  they  separate  their  notion  ofpieh^ 
from  this  transaction.  Here  it  must 
be  lanriented  that  ine^^orable  rhyme 
inculcated  an  exclusive  creed,  bom  of 
enjoyment  and  thankfulness.     Poor 
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•*Toin  Moore,"  tlie  &cetiout,  the  ever  not  have  been  anuas,  ihou^  theadfiee 

juvenile,  must  be  i^in  sacrificed  to  in  certainly  extraoridinary  as  comiBg 

the  idol  of  infontism,  for  the  next  from  him,  but  being  the  oaljof  the 

singing  bout  is  from  his  "Fl^r  not  kind^ should  not  have  been  omitted; 

yet."      The   infisLnt   hopes  begin  to  **F1]^  not  yet"     It  is  true,  winged 

rise,  and  boys  and  ^rls  are  taught  Cupids  fly  early,  but  it  is  not  jost  tke 

to  aspire  to  mutual  aid,  co-operation,  hour ;  as  yet  their  views  of  seulement 

and  assistance  through  life,  as  pro-  are  prospective;  their  mistresB  Jead- 

Str;   **  helps-meet "   to  each  otner.  ing  off  as  before,  all*  eithm 

ere,  I  think  the  cautionarv  com-  pounding,  stamping,  or  washing, 
mencement  of  Moore's  original  would 

•*  Tears  hence,  peihape,  iome  of  us  mty  be 
A  mason  good,  of  high  degree,"  Itc  «c. 
Boys.    MWebnikL" 
OirU.    "  Wo  wash.»» 

Togttker.    •«  Then,  sinoe  wo  both  are  ossfal  Made, 
LeVs  try  to  give  eaoh  other  aid. 
As  we  are  taught  to  do." 


After  this  compliment  to  the  teacher, 
some  of  the  little  ones  began  to  yawn ; 
some  would  have  been  asleep  in  two 
moments,  but  the  active  teacher  rush- 
ed forward  to  the  most  somnolent,  and 
by  a  little  pushing  up,  and  poking, 
and  crying  **  come,  my  little  dears/' 
hurried  tl^m  into  some  new  contor- 
tions of  learning.  But  in  spite  of  all 
exertions,  some  gave  up  the  matter, 
and  fell  off  into  most  palpable  sleep. 
These,  as  fa^it  as  they  fell,  were  tum- 
bled into  a  large  basket,  where  they 
looked  80  pretty  that  the  teacher  could 
not  avoid,  in  a  most  pathetic  manner, 
showing  them  to  the  vistors  most 
dOatingly,  but  rather  after  the  manner 
adopted  at  minor  theatres,  exclaiming 
.  with  clasped  hands,  **  Poor  little  dear 
darlings;"  and  now  there  entered  a 
tall  and  rather  slender  gentlenton  in 
black — witli  a  very  measured  step  he 
walked  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
there  stood  as  in  meditation.  There 
was  the  most  benignant  expressloiv 
possible  in  his  countenance,  particu- 
larly  about  the  mouth ;  the  chm  was  a 
tri^  forward,  and  the  face  thrown 
back,  so  that  the  highest  school 
form  should  have  the  tuilest  advan- 
tage of  his  encouraging  smile.  His 
eyes  were  not  so  visible,  being  nearly 
.  covered  by  their  lids,  as  if  he  saw  only 
through  his  eye-lashes.  The  Bible 
was  under  his  right  arm-^iis  hands 
clasped,  and  just  delicately  touching 
his  black  kerseymeres  on  the  right,  the 
right  leg  b^m;  somewhat  advanced. 
I  uiould  imagine  he  was  studying  the 
most  affectionate  and  dear  mimner  of 
address ;  for,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
spoke  very  slowly,  and  in  a  moet  soft 
and  bewitching  tone,  thus  >-^  Now, 


are  there  any  very,  very  good  litde 
children  who  can  tell  me  what  was  that 
pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  text  of  my  aer- 
mon  the  last  Sabbath  V 

One  squeaked  out,  *'firom  TimotiiT,'' 
then  all  followed  instantly  in  all  ae 
ascending  scale  of  infimtine  voices^  in- 
terrupted only  by  one  or  two  from 
bijgger  lubberly  boys  out  of  &ar 
places.  It  might  be  noted  thns^  ob- 
serve the  squeak  ascends  as  in  tiie 
small  pipes  of  the  organ: — ^From 
Timothy,  Tim(^,  Tinodi^  Timo- 
thy, Timothy,  Tinotothy,  Timothy, 
Timothy,  Timothy." 

Here  the  gentleman  interposed^ 
**Yes,mygomi  little  children,  it  was 
from  Timothy,  the  3d  chapter,  ad 
epistle  to  Timothy,  'All  acnptare  » 

Siven  by  inspiration,'  &c.  and  is  pro- 
table  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for 
Qorrection.  for  instruction  in  nghteooi- 
ness.**  Now,  it  must  be  manifeat, 
that  there  was  not  one  in&nt  preseol 
who  could  possibly  understand  aoy 
word  whatever  of  that  text ;  jt  was 
utterly  thrown  away  upon  them.  96 
the  gentleman  proceeds  with  increased 
af&ibility— ••  Now,  who  is  there,  niy 
ecod  children,  who  can  tell  me  aiqr 
thing  about  Timothy,— ^o  is  Thao* 
thyf" 

Here  the  children  squeaked  as  be- 
fore, the  a  being  very  broad,  <*an 
angel,  an  angel,  an  angel,  an  angel 
an  angel,  an  angel,  an  angeL" 

Here  the  gentleman  was  some- 
what puzzled  nlmsdC  and  said,  wfA 
hesitation,  **  No— yes  not  exactly, 
yet  we  hope  all  good  boys  and  gim 
will  be  angels.  Tioiothy  was  a  veiy, 
very  good  boy,  and  now  wouldn't  yoa 
my  dear  little  children,  wiah  to  be  w 
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rimotby !  Timothy  was  a  very  good 
K>3r,  and  when  he  died  he  went  to 
lea — ;  but  tell  me,  where  did  he  go?" 

Then  the  children,  a8l)efore,  meir 
tands  thrust  out  towards  the  comer 
f  the  room— ••Yeven,  yeven,  yeven, 
reven,  yeved,  yeven,  yeven  :** 

OenHemant  with  great  solemnity. 
¥e8  to  heaven.  Then,  whom  must 
rou  obey,  if  you  would  go  there  too  V* 

Children,  as  before,^-**  Timothy, 
Timothy,  Timothy,Timothy,  Timothy, 
timothy,  Timothy,  Timothy." 

OeniUman  ^  Oh,  no^  no»  no,  no  ; 
kot  Timothy,  my  dear  children,  we 
dust  obey  this**— holding  up  the  Book. 

This  is^  ^^^f  wretched  inanity ; 
hall  I  go  onl  The  poor  little  chil* 
[ren  cmild  learn  notniog  here,  but 
niffht  have  unlearnt  much.  Better 
Doeed  for  them  to  have  been  with 
hdr  mothers,  or  with  the  dog,  the 
at,  the  piji;,  or  the  donkey,  or  making 
aod  nies  m  the  road,  or  muddlins^  in 
mddies— any  thing  better  than  uus 
inhumanizing  human  creatures.  I 
lave  not  the  slijKhtest  doubt  <^  the 
[ood  intentions  of  these  teachers,  but 

beseech  people  who  encourage  these 
hings  to  examine  for  themselves,  and 
urn  folly  out  of  the  in£uit  school- 
oom,  if  they  must  have  one. 

Ailisr  the  departure  of  the  gentle- 
nao,  the  femafe  teacher  resun^  her 
official  duties  and  terminated  them  in 
i  very  extraordinary  manner.  It  is 
K»t  usual  to  see  infants  in  orders— but 
10  it  was. 

Teacher-^**  Now  which  of  these 
;ood  little  children  thall  be  rewarded 
)j  readily  prayers  1" 

**  I,  I,  1,  X  V'  exclaimed  several 
voices— a  little  girl  about  four  years 
»f  age  was  chosen.  She  was  lifted  to 
cneel  on  a  chair,  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
vith  her  hands  properly  placed  to- 
other by  the  teacher.  A  little  boy  was 
nade  to  stand  at  her  side  to  enact  the 
derk,  and  say  amen.  What  the  prayer 
vas  I  have  no  idea,  for  the  chila  could 
>arely  speak — it  sounded  little  better 
ban  a  continued  ta,  ta,  ta,  ta,— but 
IS  the  clerk  knew  when  to  put  in  his 
unen,  and  the  children  to  follow  him, 
[  dare  say  it  was  intelligible  to  them. 
!iow  this  is  positively  bad— prayer. 


which  should  be  taught  and  exercised 
in  humility,  and  to  remedy  defects  (^ 
the  heart,  should  never  be  made  the 
reward  oi  vanity  or  quickness  of  un- 
derstanding ;  no,  not  even  the  reward 
of  {goodness,  trayer  necessarily  dis- 
claims dU  meritt  consequently  all  re* 
ward. 

Now,  my  dear  Eusebius,  I  have 
given  you  three  Parochials,  I  can  give 

Jrou  no  more.  If  you  are  desirous  of 
coking  more  nicely  into  these  matters, 
come  and  spend  a  month  with  me,  but 
remember,  I  cannot  put  you  in  autho- 
rity, and  above  all  thmgs,  be  on 
your  good  behavior,  for  there  are 
here  many  quite  tnse  etkiugh  to  make 
the  silly  boy's  answer— you  know 
the  story— the  stately  Rector,  riding 
through  the  village,  with  his  servant 
behind  him,  met  silly  George  in  his 
new  clothes,  and  Jocularly  asked  him, 

<*Well,  Georffe,  and  who  clothee 
you  so  finely  to  day  1" 

**  The  same  as  your  honor,"  quoth 
George,  <*  the  parish!" 

The  servant  could'nt  help  laughing. 

**  George  is  rather  sharp  upon  your 
honor." 

''Go,"  said  the  Rector,  <*and  ask 
him  if  he  will  come  and  live  with  me ; 
IwantafooL'^ 

John  goes,  but  silly  George,  is  a 
match  for  him  too.  Lookine  nim  up 
in  the  face,  he  replies— ^  What!  «rt 
thee  going  away  V*^ 

••Nok"  said  John. 

•»  Then,"  replied  poor  George,  "  tdl 
thy  master  the  parish  can't  afford  to 
keep  drte  of  us.'^ 

Ah !  Eusebius,  Eusebius,  we  vfHte 
papers,  and  make  wise  remarks,  and 
set  ourselves  up  as  judges,  and  see  the 
follies  of  others  more  readily  than 
their  virtues  and  good  intentions, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  are  many,  and 
might  perhaps  weieh  down  our  own, 
if  we  Old  not  ourselves  hold  the  scales. 
Here  have  I  shown  my  foolishness  to 
you,  and  you,  out  of  your  kindness,  to 
the  world.  Never  mind,  we  shall  not 
want  many  to  keep  us  in  countenance. 
It  is  very  true,  that  ••  if  all  fools  wore 
white  caps  we  should  all  look  like  a 
flock  of  geese;" 
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The  national  rejoicing  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Westminster  Badicals  show8» 
to  demonstration,  what  is  in  the  na- 
tional  heart.  Within  our  recollection 
no  choice  of  a  representative  ever 
caused  so  anxious  a  suspense  for  the 
short  time  during  which  it  was  unde- 
cided ;  certain^  no  election  ever 
brought  out,  more  eagerly,  bitterly, 
and  scandalously,  the  whole  virulence 
of  the  revolutionists ;  and  as  certainly 
none  ever  gave  them  a  more  signed 
overthrow.  Radicalism  had  all  the 
advantage  of  the  ground;  Conserva- 
tism was  wholly  taken  by  surprise. 
The  faction  haa  coolly  prepared  all 
their  measures ;  and  their  demand  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  resignation  was 
merely  the  result  of  that  preparative. 
His  ac(}uiescence  was  unexpected  by 
the  majority  of  his  old  Westminster 
friends.  His  principles,  excepting  in 
'  personal  points  of  aversion  to  the 
vulgar  insolence  of  the  0'Ck)nnell  ty- 
ranny, and  his  extreme  disgust  for  the 
mendicant  himself,  were  scarcely 
known.  On  the  whole,  his  defiance 
of  the  fieu^tion  whom  he  had  so  long 
led,  was  regarded  as  the  sure  precur- 
sor of  his  downfal. 

We  have  no  idea  of  panegyrizing 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  For  many  a 
year  we  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
sist the  hasty  and  hazaraous  concep- 
tions which  he  propagated  through 
the.  people.  Even  in  his  present 
chan^  we  have  no  more  considera- 
tion lor  the  individual  than  we  should 
have  for  any  other  man,  merely  on 
the  evidence  that  his  eyes  were  open- 
ed at  last,  that  he  had  abjured  his  early 
follies,  and  been  made  aware,  in  his 
mature  understanding,  of  the  public 
perils  which  he  had  laughed  at  in  his 
youth.  If  the  triumph  nowfi;ained  had 
been  merely  the  triumph  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett  we  should  not  have  thought 
it  worth  more  congratulations  than  that 
of  the  accession  of  any  other  vigorous 
mind  to  the  general  muster-roll  of  the 
national  cause. 

But  we  now  have  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett advocating  the  permanency  of  the 
monarchy,  the  vigor  of  the  laws,  the 
subordination  of  the  populace,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  constitution  !  In  his 
address  to  his  supporters  for  West- 
minster he  applauds  them  for  their 


exertions  in  the  cause  of  '*oiir  well- 
established  and  loog-proved  institii- 
tions,  under  idiich,^'  be  adds^  ve 
have  enjoyed  more  real  liberty,  more 
general  prosperity,  accumulated  nan 
reverence  in  the  worid,  and  aMlyaooed 
further  in  the  progress  of  ciyilizatkMi, 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  nnj  people 
in  former  times,  or  is,  as  he  ainoeiety 
believes,  the  lot  of  any  other  natioii  in 
the  present  day  !*'  He  loftily  pro- 
nounces that  the  grand  object  of  his 
present  struggle  is^— **  to  maintain 
those  advantages  unimpaired,  thou^ 
not  unimproved ;"  and  concludes  br 

grotesting  against  its  beinR  ooDsideTeia 
1  any  degree  '^a  personal  questkn." 
No.  **  The  name  or  interests  of  any 
candidate  are  of  no  importanoe  com- 
pared with  the  great  cause,  wldch  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  preser- 
yatkxi  of  the  laws  and  the  oonstitption 
of  England.** 
It#ras  this  declaration  which  coBp 

S[uered  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  aad, 
et  our  words  be  markei,  in  this  de- 
claration any  man  will  conquer  wbom 
his  countrymen  belieye  to  naye  abilhy 
enough  to  fi^ht  their  battle  in  Psriia- 
ment,  and  sincerity  enough  to  keep 
his  fkith  to  the  end.  We  say  that  there 
is  a  fund  of  political  yinue  and  politi- 
cal courage  in  the  heart  of  England 
which  has  not  been  exhausted,  how^ 
ever  it  may  haye  been  coocealed ;  we 
say  that  there  is  scarc^y  a  spot  of 
England,  however  barren  to  tiie  ey% 
in  which  there  is  not  a  mine  of  ster- 
ling patriotism  underneath.  We  say 
that  the  man  who  casts  a  despairing 
eye  upon  the  people  of  l^glaad  sees 
not,  because  passion  or  i^etubuioe,  ti- 
midity or  laziness,  raise  a  nust  before 
his  eye.  The  vigor  is  there,  if  he 
has  but  the  sense  to  acknowledge  it 
or  the  heart  to  glow  with  it.  Thn  Is 
human  nature,  not  merely  in  England, 
but  in  every  nation  and  age  of  roan- 
kind.  There  never  was  an  instance 
in  history  where  a  confidence  in  the 
popular  virtue  vras  not  repaid  by  a 
sudden  display  of  that  yirtue.  In  ths 
periods  of  oppression  by  an  inyadsr, 
in  the  reign  of  despotisms^  in  the  op- 
pression of  baronial  tyrants*  in  ereiy 
casualty  of  national  anaala,  the  no* 
ment  the  avenger  exhibited  himseH  a 
kindred  multitude  started  up  arouiid 
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him.  No  matler  whether  the  iinpiil8e» 
like  the  injury,  were  religioos  or  poU- 
tical,  iudividaal  wrong  or  national 
insult,  the  power  of  the  human  heart 
ejqmaded  itself  at  once  and  rose  be* 
fyre  the  eye ;  the  nobility  of  nature 
▼indicated  its  origin,  the  nakedness  of 
tiie  champion  was  armed  by  the  sa- 
eredoess  of  his  cause ;  and  thus,  clothed 
in  more  than  triple  steel,  he  went  forth 
to  a  contest  in  which  principle  was 
▼iotory. 

We  have  thought  too  little  of  this 
gteat  and  salutary  truth  of  litte  years. 
Whmi  Radicalism  raised  its  outbry, 
and  the  people  were  silent  in  surprise, 
we  were  too  apt  to  think  that  they  had 
lost  the  faculty  of  speech.  When 
fiustion  libelled  every  great  establish- 
ment  of  the  state,  we  seemed  to  think 
that  the  nation  was  incapable  of  being 
noved  by  the  most  imminent  con- 
sdousness  of  danger,  or  that  the  Eng- 
Ushman  had  suddenly  lost  the  common 
ftculties  of  s^-preservation,  and  had 
cmtly  made  up  his  mind  to  see  his 
Church,  his  laws,  his  loyalty,  and  his 
freedom  trampled  into  the  dust  before 
hisftice;  that  ne  had  suddenly  become 
paralyzed  in  all  his  senses,  and  was 
prepared  to  see  his  property  and  his 
children's  ^rojpefrtv  at  the  mercy  of 
rerolution ;  that  be  had  lost,  amoqg 
his  other  departed  senses,  the  sense  of 
ridicule,  and  ooold  see  without  scorn ' 
the  baboon  tricks  and  clownish  foppe- 
ries of  a  race  of  the  most  vulgar  pre- 
tenders  to  pciblic  station,  and  most 
miserable .  swindlers  of  public  faith, 
and  the  most  rapacious,  seliish,  and 
indeoent  graspers  at  official  emolu- 
ment that  ever  made  public  life  at 
once  laughable  ^  and  disgusting.  Yet 
all  those  moulties  and  feelings  were  as 
much  in  existence  as  ever,  and  re- 
quired only  to  be  called  forth  for  their 
national  display.    Our  Parliamentary 

glides  have  thought  too  little  of  this ; 
ey  have  looked  to  Parliament,  and 
have  forgotten  the  people ;  half  ado- 
ami  votes,  more  or  less,  have  shot  them 
»  fh)m  despair  fo  triumph,  or  plunged 
toem  down  ftoca  triumph  to  despair. 
iPhey  were  engrossed  by  the  play  and 
sporting^  of  the  little  fountain  Within, 
wliiie  they  forgot  the  quiet  expanse  and 
vcsistlesB  flow  of  the  great  river  which 
l(9d  the  fbilntain  without.  The  meeting 
at  Glasgow  might  have  shown  them 
what  a  response layin  the  bosom  of  the 
neglactBd  oracle.  Was  Sir  Robert  Peel 
p^qpfured  for  tiie  effect  which  hjs  words 
69* 


instantaneously  produced  there?  We 
say  that  there  is  not  a  province  of 
England  in  whidi  the  same  call  would 
not  have  produced  the  same  answer; 
we  say  mat  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
land  IS  void,  that  the  whole  atmos* 
phere  is  charged,  and  that  the  single 
sound  of  a  patriot's  eloouence  would 
be  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  answering 
thunders  round  the  whole  horizon. 

In  the  unmediate  example,  we  re* 
gard  Sir  Francis  Burden's  declara- 
tions as  of  the  very  first  inoportanoe. 
He  is  the  oonvert  of  neceauty.  He» 
indeed,  gives  his  reasons  ^  upon  com- 
pulsion." And  what  pre-emment  rea- 
sons? The  peril  ctf  all  that  we  hold 
dear.  On  what  compulsion?  Theper* 
fbct  knowledge  that  nothing  but  un- 
masking the  conspirators  can  save  the 
country.  And  who  is  it  that  thus 
ffives  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  ? 
rarhaps  the  man  who  knows  best  the 
designs,  habits,  and  principles  of  the 
conspirators.  As  an  individual,  he 
must  have  been  incapable  of  descend- 
ing to  conspiracy.  But  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  the  leader  of  Radical- 
ism fbr  opwardsof  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
turyto escapei at  least  the  occasional 
^w  of  its  physiognomy.  Like  the 
spectators  of  Catiline  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  he  must  have  marked  its  fero- 
city of  gesture,  and  its  gloom  of  coun- 
tenance, even  though  he  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  cavern  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  shared  the  pledge  cemented 
with  blood  aeainst  the  liberties  of  the 
land.  The  distmction  between  Radi- 
caliskn  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  amounts 
to  this,  that  always  wicked,  it  was 
oate  weaponless;  it  is  now  armed, 
armed  by  the  common  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, Popery — invigorated  by  the 
O'Omnell  fectioQ  with  a  streneth  not 
its  own,  and  actually  controlflng  an 
insulted  country  throng  the  venality 
of  a  time-serving  Cabmet.  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  this  sudden  power 
which  has  roused  the  member  fbr 
Westminster  into  sudden  resistance, 
and,  we  trust,  will  rouse  the  country 
into  resdutkxi.  Bia  error  fh>m  the 
be^ning  was  that  of  disreoarding 
consequences.  With  the  Paniamen- 
tary  men  of  his  party  he  contmually 
upheld  the  rash  conception  that  when 
evil  did  not  directly  break  forth  it  could 
not  exist  With  reasoners  of  this  order 
precaution  is  a  folly.  The  serpent's 
eggs  are  not  to  be  trampled  on,  be- 
cau39  they  are  not  yet  hatched;  the 
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clothes  of  tho  pkgue-stricken  are  not 
to  be  burned  because  the  whole  po* 
pulation  is  not  yet  in  the  grave,  ftut 
these  holiday  tunes  are  past*  the  feeble 
dynasty  of  me  Greys  has  ^ven  way 
before  the  roujrher  sincerity  of  the 
Republican.  If  we  had  a  Parliament 
peopled  with  such  men  as  the  W  bai- 
leys Wakle3rs,  and  Leaders,  we  should 
have  a  revolution  in  a  twelvemonth. 
If  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  found  out 
kis  error  at  last  that  the  country  i$ 
in  danger ;  that  the  democracy  which 
he  so  long  thought  to  be  a  mere  la{>- 
dog,  is  a  tiger ;  and  that  the  Jesuit 
fhction,  which  he  described  as  a  mere 
gathering  of  obscure  priests  and  rag- 
ged mendicants,  i$  a  daring,  desperate, 
and  blood-thirsty  conspiracy ;  and  if, 
upon  this  conviction,  his  tongue  has 
been  loosed,  his  faculties  have  been 
awakened,  and  he  has  made  the  first 
use  of  them  to  send  out  to  the  nation 
a  warning  yoice  against  the  treason, 
what  shiQl  we  pronounce  of  the  act 
and  the  doer,  but  that  the  one  was  as 
essential  as  the  other  was  honor* 
able. 

We  take  th^  words  of  Sir  George 
Sinclair  on  this  subject.  Sir  George 
is  one  of  the  manliest  and  most  un- 
compromising of  the  constitutional 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons: 
a  friend  to  the  Church,  the  King,  and 
the  people.  In  his  address,  at  the 
bead  of  the  Westminster  deputation,  to 
Sir  Francis  the  day  before  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  candidates,  he  openly 
pronounced,  and  accounted  for  the 
Baronet's  abandonment  of  all  the  wild 
partisan^ip  which  had  once  marked 
his  career.  "There  was,"  said  he, 
**a  distinguished  man  in  ancient  times, 
to  whom  many  of  his  countrymen  had 
no  other  objection  than  that  he  was 
called  •  The  just,'  and  there  are  many 
persons,  Sir  Francis,  who,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  have  no  other  objection 
to  ofier  against  you  than  that  you  have 
preferredthe  welfare  of  your  country 
to  every  consideration  of  a  personal  na- 
tnre.  (Great  cheering.)  You  have 
made  sacri^ces,  of  all  others  the  most 
painful  to  a  generous  mind ;  I  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  at  least  running  the 
risk  of  severing  the  ties  of  many  an* 
oient  regards,  cemented  through  a 
long  coum  of  years;  because  you 
know  that  it  is  impo8$ible  for  you, 
consistently  with  the  views  you  enter- 
tained respecting  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  jrour  country,  to  support 


those  individiials  whom  in  fomer 
times  you  deemed  it  a  duty  to  Hand 
by."    (Great  cheering.) 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  his  r^y, 
after  some  general  remarks  on  the 
eleption,  ob^rved,  **  Gentlemen,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  you  that,  as  fiuras 
I  am  personally  -concerned,  nothing 
could  be  more  inconvenient,  noduag 
in  fkct  could  be  more  penooally  dis- 
tressing, than  to  come  ferward  on  the 
r resent  occasion.  Why,  ^entlenea, 
can  have  no  personal  object  to  is- 
dnce  me  to  fight  this  mat  oonsiiiii- 
tional  battle.  (Cheers.)  My  motivei 
are  soldy  those  of  a  public  natmei 
The  preseni  is  a  mm  in  Engiaad, 
The  true  frirads  of  the  oonstitutkwi 
are  puiAied  on  beyond  the  limits  of  ra- 
tional liberty ;  they  are  puriied  inio  a 
dangerous  path  by  a  power  wfaidi 
they  would,  but  emnmot  amini,  a 
power  dangerous,  most  dangeroon, 
even  to  themselves. «  (Cheers.)  The 
matter  which  w  at  stake  is  the  comti. 
huion.  There  are  at  the  preaent  ma- 
ment  many  wild  schemes  to  improre 
the  constitution,  a  oonatitutioo  of  which 
we  all  know  experimentally  the  vafais. 
Now,  I  do  not  approve  of  tfaoss 
schemes.  Gentlemen,  there  is  now 
behind  the  Government  a  party  more 
powerful  tiian  the  Government  iiselfl 
Lord  Chatham  spoke  of  a  power  be- 
hind the  throne  tnat  was  greater  than 
the  throne.  But  surely  we  cannot 
help  seeing  that,  however  the  tet 
may  be  denied  by  Ministers,  there  isa 
power  behw  thm — (vebem^  cheers) 
— «  power  which  is  greater  than  ai^ 
they  possess^  a  power  vrtiich  is  press- 
ing  them  on  in  a  course  that  will  lesd 
them  to  consequences  which  they  will 
abhor  and  detest.  (Load  cheen.) 
Gentlemen,  I  think  that  we  are  not 
only  doing  our  duty  in  supporting  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Kin^  upon  the 
tlirone,  but  in  maintaining  the  jun 
riehts  of  the  ^vUeg^d  oria^ ;  rights 
which  were  ffiven  ror  the  general  be- 
nefit, and  which,  if  they  are  infiringed 
in  any  degree,  will  be  followed  by  die 
destruction  of  the  very  princinle  inon 
which  our  constitution  i»  rounded. 
We  cQre  doing  what  Mtnistera 
selves  ought  to  thank  ua  for 
that  is,  we  are  opposed  most  del 
edly  and  resdutely  to  those  penoos  wfea 
support  Ministers  from  no  regard  that 
they  havefor  them,  nor  for  any  reipset 
for  their  principles  or  pcditics ;  on  ihs 
contrary t  who  give  them  their  aanon 
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)ecau8e  tli^y  know  thej  can  tfike  ad- 
rantafeof  their  weakness,  and  make 
ise  of  the  Ministers  aa  tools,  who  ima- 
gine the^  are  using  those  men  as  tools." 
Now  m  this  man,  we  have  the  im- 
wrtant   instance   of    an   individual 
breed  by  the  strong  reason  of  the 
hin^  into  a  total  change  of  his  public 
^pimons.    By  this  change  he  has  no« 
hing  to  gain  but  a  great  deal  of  oblo- 
[uy,  a  £reat  deal  o?  trouble,  and  the 
sertain  loss  of  a  popularity  which  he 
las  sustained  for  thirty  jears.    With 
dm  no  objects  of  personal  ambition 
an  be  in  question.    He  declares  him- 
elf  against  the  Cabinet  in  the  same 
)reath  in  whidh  he  declares  against 
he  rabble;  he  has  kicked  down  the 
adder  by  which  meaner  minds  are 
Lourly  ascending  into  popular  fame 
tnd  public  emolument ;  and  stands  at 
his  moment  excluded  from  both  by 
lis  voluntary  deed.    The  reason  i^— 
liat  danger  exists,  and  he  sees  the 
langer — that  his  place  in  society  gives 
lim  the  power  or  calling  to  the  nation 
0  be  on  Its  guard,  and  he  has  qalled 
iccordmgly.    We  now  take  the  con- 
rast.    There  is  not  a  man  among  the 
^resent  Minist^ers  who  has  not  in  his 
ime  pronounced  the  opinions  which 
)ir  Francis  Burdett  is  now  villltied  for 
lolding.    But  they  have  been  niade 
Ministers ;  and  from  this  moment  have 
otally  changed  their  languaee^  Have 
hey  changed  their  minds  ?  iNo.    The 
)arrot  that  speaks  as  the  old  maid  or 
ho   menial   that   teaches   him,   has 
changed  his  mind  as  much  as  any 
laint  or  sinner  of  the  Cabinet,  from  the 
lomnolent  piety  of  Lord  Glenelg  to 
he  rampant  bacchanalianism  of  Lord 
Melbourne.    The  Premier  was  a  Tory 
18  long  a4  he  could  get  any  official 
lest  for  the  lazy  repose  of  his  princi- 
)les.    Lord  John  Russell  was  an  ab- 
lorrer  of  popular  innovation  as  long 
18   his    employers    set  their  faces 
igainst    national    overthrow.      The 
[^ds  Glenelg  and  Palmerston  having 
lever  pretended  to  any  principle  be- 
yond that  of  getting  all  they  could, 
ind  keeping  all  tney  could  get— 
itanding  in  the  market  with  the  dig- 
lity  of  a  hackney  coach  ready  for 
Dvery  man's  hire,  and  made  by  nature 
ind  art,  like  a  negro,  for  drudgery  in 
•bains,  deprive  history  of  its  sting.  Of 
ihose  we  shall  say  nothing ;  for  no- 
liing  can  be  said  but  that  one  of  them 
las  numbly  served   seven  Cabinets, 
knd  the  other  eight,  and  would  wear  the 


liveries  to  receive  the  wagesi  of  as 
many  more,  without  thinkio^  ai  any 
thing  deeper  than  the  amount  of  their 
pay.  In  one  of  his  Parliamentary 
speeches,  we  have  Lord  Melbourne 
thus  giving  his  opinion  on  the  kmd  of 
Government  into  which  every  hour  of 
his  official  life  is  now  ^lunghdg  the 
empire.  **  In  my  view  of  the  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sultan  of  Constant 
tinople,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  are'  subject  to  a  more, 
efficient  responsibility  than  the  leaders 
of  a  Democratic  Assembly."  Again* 
*"  Sir,  it  is  a  great  maxim  in  pontics, 
sanctioned  by  antiquity,  that  rorms  of 
goTernment  are  often  destroyed  and 
.changed  into  those  most  opposite  to 
them,  by  measures  which  wear  the 
appearance  of  favoring,  extending,  and 
confirming  the  fundamental  principles 
of  such  Governments.  Otigarcnies 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  attempt 
to  render  them  more  oligarchiqalf  and 
laws  of  the  most  democratical  tenden- 
cy  have  produced  the  ruin  of  demor 
cracies.  This  is  an  important  priild^ 
pie  at  the  preswt  moment.  It  is  found* 
ed  on  the  great  moral  truth,  that  exce$§ 
aluHiys  prwuces  the  very  evil  that  it  ifu 
tends  to  ehun.  My  impression  is,  that 
the  real  consequence  of  adopting  any 
measure  such  as  is  proposed,  will  be  to 
impair  the  strength  of  the  popular  part 
of  the  constitution."  So  much  for  the 
Tory  Lord  Melbourne's  notions  on  the 
necessity  of  a  sweeping;  Reform,  ex- 
actly the  Reform.-which  the  Whig 
Minister  Lord  Melbourne  supports, 
with  all  his  mi^ht  and  naain,  every 
night  of  the  Session. 

Now  let  ds  hear  another  authority. 
Lord  John  Russell,  while  he  was  yet 
acting  in  the  rear  rank  of  the  Whiga^ 
and  had  no  hope  of  beins  Minister  of 
the  Radicals.  *«  I  beg  Sir,"  says  the 
noble  weathercock,  ^  to  say,  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  oppose  all 
and  every  system  of  Reform.  I  agree 
in  the  propriety  of  dirfranckising  such 
bormufhs  as  are  notoriouely  corrupt^ 
and  i  will  pve  ray  consent  to  any 
measure  which  will  restrict  the  dunu 
tion  of  Parliament  to  three  years.  I 
cannot,  however,  pledge  myself  to  sup* 
port  a  measure  that  goes  the  length  of 
proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  general 
state  of  the  representation;  because 
such  an  inquiry  is  calculated  to  throw 
a  slur  upon  the  representation  of  the 
country,  and  to  M  the  minds  of  the 
public    with    vague  and  indefinite 
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alamt.  Tte  Hod.  Binoaet  liad  com- 
pla&ied  Chst  Um  Eeformers  were  wOd 
and  viiioDary  HieoristB,  and  bad  called 
00  the  House  to  state  where  those  wild 
and  viskNiaiy  tiieorists  wef«  to  be 
ftMind.  If  the  Hon.  Baronet  did  not 
know  where  to  find  them,  be  woidd 
reier  him  to  those  persons  who  had 
advised  him  daring  tne  last  Session  to 
bring  forward  his  celebrated  motioos 
tor  annual  Pariiaments  and  universal 
strifragel" 

Yet  in.the  lecith  of  these  dedaratioosi 
we  have  the  Cabinet  supporting  the 
wildest  visioiis  of  those  visionariee» 
and  the  Premier  and  Lord  JohnMream- 
ing  away,  in  their  revolutionary  bed 
of  roses,  as  heavily  as  any*Barras  or 
Hume  of  them  all.  We  have  beibre 
our  eyes  the  Treasury  battalion 
marched  down,  rank  and  file^  to  fight 
Ibr  the  rankest  and  most  boastftil  of 
the  democrats  themselves— Mr.  Lead- 
er, the  elected  of  Ministors,  though  the 
rejected  of  Westmhister*  We  see 
w  Rufiine  Donkin  runninff  down, 
w&h  his  ordnance  pen  behind  his  eai^ 
to  voto  for  Mr.  Leader,  fiir  'Henry 
Peunell,  shutting  up  his  paymaster 
books,  to  be  Just  in  nme  fbr  Mr.  Lea- 
der. The  Majesty  of  Cabinet  law,  Mr. 
Attorney  .General  Campbell,  locking 
hisescrutoir  upon  his  half-finished 
pamphlet  of  legal  ignorance  and  offi- 
cial zeal,  his  second  abortion  on 
Church-ratds,  to  sive  the  weight  of  his 
jumper  to  Mr.  Leader.  The  tftfrtm- 
fHtbk  fimctionary,  Lord  Pialmerston 
hims^,  precipitating  his  toilet,  and 
coming  full  speed  wim  his  mustachlos 
half  incomplete,  and  his  reputation  as 
an  Adonis  haxarded  for  ever,  to  show 
how  rifforottdy  a  Cabinet  Ministor 
can  do  hb  duty,  and  vote  for  the 
hero  of  annual  Parliaments,  univer- 
sal suflQrage,  and  universal  democracy. 
Does  anv  man  believe,  or  can  any 
man  in  ms  senses  believe,  that  these 
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iges  cared  a  tfbraw  ibr  Mr. 
ider  personally,  or  tiiat  it  voold 
have  given  them  half  the  trouble  to 
know  that  he  was  to  be  banged?  No! 
They  were  under  orders,  dmr  missioo 
was  ministoiia],  they  were  as  much  qb 
duqr  as  if  tiiey  had  neen  rangup  from 
thdhr  desks  by  the  beU  in^oid  Mel- 
boume's  closet  The  whole  nattar 
was  one  of  Cabinet  noocuutty.  Mid, 
notwithstandhig  all  tiiis  aggr%«tocf 
clerks,  the  Cabmet  was  beaten.  Ths 
triumph  was  England's.  Thedeftal 
was  not  of  the  2sfemember  Ibr  Bridge- 
water;  nor  c^  the  mere  aanrculooe 
faction,  the  Canons  of  Westmioscer; 
it  was  the  d^eat  of  tbe  CConneA 
Administration,  on  their  own  ground 
too,  with  all  their  official  fosoes  mda- 
tored,  with  all  their  rabble  aiudliarisB 
let  loose,  the  cautious  Reformer,  the 
headlong  Beformer,  the  weathercock 
Reformer,  and  the  rotten  Refonnqri 
all  redmented  for  the  occasion ;  wi& 
Joseph  Hume  and  his  gang^  not  ho- 
vering, as  of  old,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
field,  with  the. yrarfeace  of  that  truly 
selfish  waiter  on  fortune^  but  for  onee 
pressing  into  the  front,  and  only  oom- 
mg  to  swdl  the  slauiehter.  Lei  fin 
country  nnlrk  this,  and  seer  wtat  caa 
bs  done  by  manly  resistaiiee.  Lsi 
Englishmeb  be  awakened  by  thii^  and 
acquire  the  knowledge  that  th^  have 
only  to  exert  their  natural  Ibros^  and 
tfaOT  are  free.  Let  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  odier  leaders  ai  the  natioosl 
iMing  be  taught  by  this  tannderrtand 
at  last  that  me  nation  are  ready  to 
second  them,  if  they  will  Irat  come 
forward ;  that  the^  empire  is  demand- 
ing why  they  still  heeitato ;  and  that 
the  first  unfurling  of  the  constHutional 
flag,  with  a  determination  to  plam  ft 
on  the  ruins  of  the  O'CcnneD  Osbi. 
net,  would  be  hailed  by  everv  honest 
voice  in  the  empire  as  tibe  pledge  of 
victory. 
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TH2  WSBTlflNSTEB  WABBLBB,  ASD  BBIDOEWATSE  BUDQXT. 
TO  JOHN  TEMFJ^B  LEADSB,  ESQ. 

SiBp-The  celebrity  of  "  Tbe  Brideewater  Treatises"  has  induced  me  to 
collect,  on  a  similar  principle,  and  under  the  above  title,  a  few  ef  the  songs 
which  seem  to  have  been  most  popular  during  the  Bridgewater  election,  and 
the  recent  contest  for  Westminster.  To  no  one  surely  could  this  collectioa 
be  inscribed  with  greater  propriety  than  to  you.  The  munificence  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  in  promoting  the  spirit  of  research  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  moral  and  physical  science,  has  long  commanded  the  {pratitude  of  the 
philosophical  world :  nor  is  it  fit  that  the  expendituro  of  a  considerable  part  of 
four  ample  fortune  in  &e  encouragement  or  electioneering,  and  its  kindred  art 
3f  song-writing,  should  be  without  its  due  reward.  It  may  possibly  be  thought 
i)y  some  that  a  sufficientlv  direct  acknowledgment  of  your  well-timed  liberatity 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  eftusions.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
iiere  will  at  least  be  discovered  throughout  them  all  a  commendable  desire  to 
lo  Justice  to  those  who,  disreffarding  minor  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
namtenance  or  subversion  of  me  Throne,  the  Church,  and  the  Peerage,  have 
(0  ably  co-operated  with  you  in  the  non-attainment  of  your  main  object.  For 
he  rest,  I  need  merely  add,  with  Horace, — 

**  Vivas  in  nmonjoei^qnet 

Vhre,  vale :— n  quid  novisti  rectius  i9tia 

CAndidoi  imperti ;  n  non,  hu  nten  meeam." 

rhu8  fireely  rendered  by  your  own  Laureate  :— 

**  hoag  live,  with  love  and  fHendahip  Uen^d— 
Long  five,  ai  now,  a  pleaeant  jeet 
Adieu !    If  Home  or  yoa  have  writ  . 
Anght  for  our  common  end  more  M, 
^nd  it,  and  earn  an  old  man'a  thanks— 
(Yoa  cant  be  at  a  loes  for  yreiOv)— 
If  yoa  have  reaUy  nothing  new. 
Sing  these  with  me.    Once  more,  adiea  r* 

TmOTQT  TlGKLIB. 
Sofrrasmi,  30a  ifay  1837. 


HBBB'S  to  the  atATBMMSKt  THE  PBIDE  OF  OUR  LAND. 

Am— JXm*#  to  Maiden  of  blueMng  J^ieetL 


Here's  to  the  statesmen  the    prideof  onr  land,  Who   rule  withsnch  vigor  and 


^m 


onder  command  By  their  progress 


skiU,    sir; 


^ 


Who    duly  ooT  wtaiM  u>d  OUT    wondra  comniaid 


£ 


^ 


^m 


p -^ '    'w' — * " prf 

m  standing  stock      still,     sir,  Kerens  to  them  aU 


great  ones  axid  small, 


^Who  promise  so  mtich,  and  do  nothing  at  alL 
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HsBx's  to  the  statesmen,  the  pride  of  our  land. 

Who  tule  with  Sdch  viffor  and  skin,  siir ; 
Who  daily  our  praise  ana  our  wonder  command* 

By  their  progress  in  standing  stock-still,  sir ; 
Here's  to  them  all,  great  ones  and  small, 
Who  promise  so  much,  and  do  nothing  at  alL 

lIeM*s  to  tbeit  chief,  who  still  keeps  op  the  riiow, 

mio*  ofteA  the  show  proves  a  sham,  sir,^ 
Who  with  lords  is  a  bmljr,  with  ladies  a  heatt, 

Tet  is  harmless  to  both  as  a  Lamh,  sir. 
Here^s  to  them  all,  great  ones  and  small. 
Who  aim  at  so  much,  aod  do  nothing  at  all. 

Here^s  t6  Ihe  Watch  o'er  oar  cc^ooles  set, 

Who  deeps  while  the  riot  is  roaring; 
Thoogh  i^Dctted  un  a  momenf  to  tttter  a  threat, 

Agiun  honest  cThariie  is  s&orhig  I 
Kerens  to  them  all,  loud  though  ther  bawl. 
Whan  needed  indeed,  they  cfo  nothing  at  alL 

Here**  to  Lord  John !  whose  magnmiimods  air 

Should  grace  a  mora  ^gnifled  fbrm,  sir ; 
Whose  swelling  harangues  I  can  only  compare 

To  a  tea-cop  attempting  a  stom^  sur. 
Here's  to  them  all,  little  or  talU 
1%^  try  to  look  bigf  but  afe  nothing  alalL 

Here's  to  Lord  Protood!  Thanks  to  his  oarsb 

Things  nowiare  on  such  a  fine  bask, 
Twouldpuz^e  old  Orotius  himself  to  doolara '' 
If  we're  unto  his  IMN  or /^Mk:  '•     . 
Here's  to  them  all,  a  pretty  cabal, 
Who  meddle  so  much,  yet  do  nothing  alL 

For  whether  he  actively  non-intervenes^ 

Or  passively  plans  medijation. 
His  prooft  of  success  he  inay  tell  the  Jlfartiiei^ 

Ot  Aaw  by  «he  Craoow  LegatkNi. 
Here's  to  them  all,  from  Melbourne  to  Mauley 
Their  pronisis  Sim  sAd  in  Botyng  at  all. 

A  snail  and  a  tortoise  are  not  very  quiofc, 

A  fly  in  a  glue  pot  issl0W,sir) 
But  or  all  the  slow  coaches  e'er  came  to  a  stick, 

These  Whigs  nre  the  slowest  I  know,  sir. 
Here^  to  them  ^  see  how  they  craid ! 
They  promise  fiill  q^eed,  but  can  scaroe  go  at  alL 

Theit  bills  and  t>lacard8  have  a  flourishing  style,   . 

They'll  b<Mk  tor  Land's-end,  or  elsewhere,  sir ; 
But  the  passe^ge^  finds,  ere  l»e  goes  the  &rai  mile^ 

AH  they  mean  is  to  pocket  the  fiire,  sir. 
Here's  to  them  all,  how  their  drivel  and  drawl. 
Their  double  quick  tiite  ends  in  nodiing  at  alL 

Thchr're  the  dog  in  the  manger,  the  drone  in  the  (ive^ 
They're  powerless  for  wrong  m  for  rig^t,  sir ; 

They  cant  do  the  ill  they  womd  gladly  opntrive. 
And  won't  do  the  good  that  they  mi^t,  sir. 

Out  with  them  all,  bbck  be  their  fhll. 

Who  promise  too  much,  and  do  nothing  at  afi  I 


i 
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A  mam  TIUIflLB.KM  mmm. 

Tone— >  Jingling  Johnny.** 


Some  siiif   Jim  Ciow,    and  jimp     jis      to,    And  iome  of  the    maid  that 


mnm^^^^^ 


\m     blithe   and    bomiy ;   But     pibawnter  to  me      is  the     thimble  and  the 


kumm^wm 


pea    In  the  hands   of  wee 


^^ 


WM'    JoggliDf    Johnny.    O  my  jinking,  jngglinc 
4V 


m^^ 


jobbing    Jonnnj;    Sorref    thejogi 


Johmif, 


Mj  jiig^mg,   amivgling»      jobbing    JonnnTi   Sorref    ihejaggling 


crew   from     China  to   Perui    There's  none  like  yon,  mj     joggling  Johnny. 


Some  siog  Jim  Crow, 

And  lump  <«  lis  40k'* 
And  some  of  tne  maid  that  is  blithe  and  boimy-<* 

But  pleannter  to  me 

Is  ^'tne  thimble  and  the  pea,** 
In  the  hands  of  wee,  wee  JuooLoro  Jobitnt. 

Oh  my  Jingling,  jugeling  Johnny, 

My  juggling,  smu^ping,  jobbing  Johnny- 
Survey  the  juggling  crew, 
••From  China  to  Peru,'' 

There'b  none  like  yoi^  my  juggling  Johnny. 

This  wee,  wee  man, 

Of  the  conjuring  clan. 
In  our  reifii^  of  Kmo  Din  is  the  pride  and  wonder; 

His  implements  are  small. 

But  yet  they  are  his  all— 
And  small  as  they  are,  not  so  the  plunder* 

Oh  my  jobbinff,  juggling  Johnny, 

My  jinking,  slinking,  8ly<»boots  Johnny, 
For  a  wee,  wee  man 
You're  a  great  chaiiatan^ 

My  jinking,  jinglii^,  jug^^ing  Johnny* 


A  sketch! 

With  alllkis  tools  of  trade 
Aiound  him  array'd. 

And  he  himself  the  Whig  Utbhsil. 
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Oh!  my  Whiff  utensil  Johnny, 

My  nameless  Whig  utensil  Johnny— 

A  handle  not  unfit 

Even  for  a  sort  of  wit, 
Aflfords  my  Whig  utensil  Johnny. 

But  the  thimbles  and  the  peas— 

You  may  lau^h  as  you  please— 
It's  clearly  on  these  his  fome  is  founded ; 

Beating  Stepney-fiur  to  sticks 

For  the  sharpness  of  his  tricks, 
As  the  public  pouch  he  picks  *«  with  applause  unbounded." 

Oh  t  mj  nimnung,  trimming  Johnny, 

My  smirking,  quirking,  jerkmg  J<4inny-— 
Stepney  or  Bow 
Has  no  such  show. 

As  my  jingling,  jabbering,  joggling  Johnny. 

first  he  takes  a  single  pea, 

And  lets  every  body  see 
It  foirly  put  beneath  the  thimble ; 

You  think  you're  loc^ng  on, 

When  lo !  the  pea  is  gone— 
You  are  so  blind,  or  he  so  nimble. 

Oh  my  nimble-fingered  Johninr— 

My  prince  of  all  the  jugc^ers,  Johnny ; 
The  black  Hninoo 
Would  look  quite  blue 
Com^a^ed  with  you,  my  juggling  Johnny. 

Next  he  puts  the  thimble  down, 
And  wages  you  a  crown 
That  the  self  same  pea  will  be  found  below  it : 
And  there,  quite  secure. 
He  has  it,  as  sure 
As  he's  a  witch,  or  as  I'm  a  poet 

Oh !  my  cogging,  cozenin|[^  Johnnyf 
lirkf 


My  shitting,  shirking,  shuffling  Jonnny — 
If  the  Peers  produce 
Their  ereat  card  Db  Roos, 

We  trump  him  with  our  Juggling  Johnny. 

Next  he  takes  thimbles  twain, 

And  shows  the  pea  so  plain 
Beneath  the  one,  that  who  can  doubt  it? 

Yet  you  better  had  beware,' 

For  itB  vanish'd  into  air, 
Or  gone  to  that  which  you  saw  without  it. 

Oh  I  my  nibbling,  quibbling,  Johnny, 
My  slippery,  slimy,  sliddery  Johnny, 

You  may  hold  an  eel. 

But  you  plainly  feel 
It's  vain  to  think  of  holding  Johnny. 

Last,  he  takes  thimbles  three, 
Putting  under  each  a  pea. 

And  you  risk  (it  may  be)  some  small  speculation  ; 
When  neither  pea  nor  bean. 
Nor  money's  to  be  seen. 

All  merged  in  one  apfbopriatioh  I 

Oh !  my  all-absorbing  Jc^nnr, 

My  surplus-making-taking  Jdimny— > 
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You  may  buttod  up  your  fob 
Against  the  8well-inob» 
But  not  a^^uDst  a  job  cf  my  juggling  Johnny. 

If  for  fair-play  you  should  call, 

He  takes  tbimbles,  peast  and  aU, 
And  opening  his  mouth  with  a  huge  hiatus, 

He  makes  you  his  bow. 

And,  as  conjurors  know  how, 
Swallows  the  whole  of  his  own  apparatus. 

Oh,  m^  gulping^  ^ping  Johnny, 

My  wriggling,  sniggling  Whigling  Johnny-* 

Survey  the  juegling  clan. 

From  St.  Stepnens  to  Jap»an, 
And  find  me  a  man  like  my  juggling  Johnny  I 

▲  hxaltb:  to  ou)  smolahd^  and  wbstmihstbb's  fbide. 

Air— ••  Argyll  i$  my  name" 

Ys  friends  of  your  country,  still  true  to  her  cause, 

Who  honor  her  htndmarlcs,  who  cherish  her  lawsy 

Again,  at  my  bidding,  a  bumper  you'll  drain,  i 

Again,  as  I  lead  ye^you'll  join  in  the  strain. 

To  Church  and  to  King  has  the  goblet  been  crowned-^ 

To  Peel  and  the  Duke  nas  th6  chorus  gone  round : 

Now  pour  out  the  wine  in  a  Adl  flowing  tide. 

For  a  health  to  Old  England  and  Westminster's  pride ! 

A  foe  we  had  found  him  in  days  that  are  past, 
But  a  foe  with  whom  bitterness  never  could  last : 
No  poisoned  or  treacherous  weapons  had  he ; 
Frank,  manly,  sincere,  indepenaent,  and  free. 
His  honor  unsullied,  his  courage  still  bright. 
His  head  often  wrong,  but  of  heart  always  rij^ht ; 
The  love  e'en  his  liberty's  likeness— his  guide. 
Such  then  and  such  ever  was  Westminster's  pride. 

When  faction  prevailed,  and  the  hunger  of  place 
Deemed  nought  that  could  aid  it  too  vile  or  too  base , 
When  restless  encroachment,  the  more  it  had  gained, 
Still  faster  advanced  to  destroy  what  remained; 
When  the  Altar,  the  Peerage,  respeded  before 
As  the  bulwarks  of  freedom,  were  sacred  no  more  i 
Then  true  to  his  aim,  though  by  calumny  tried, 
We  found  a  staunch  comrade  in  Westminster's  pride. 

Then  speed  the  good  cause !  and  ere  long  may  we  view 
Another  fit  champk>n  the  conflict  renew  I 
On  his  brow  see  tne  oak  and  the  olive  entwined ! 
The  soldier,  tiie  statesman,  the  scholar  combined. 
And  as  Murray  still  triumphed,  where  Bvans  was  beat, 
May  the  omen  prove  true  when  at  home  they  shall  meet ; 
With  the  friends  of  fair  freedom  aU  ranged  on  their  side, 
May  Murray  with  Burdett  be  Westminster's  pride  I 

▲  OHAXT  lOB  MIVT  VOICIS; 

TusB— **  Th€  Old  Englisk  GeMkman." 

"CoiCB,  strike  again  the  good  old  strain,  and  let  the  welkin  ring 
For  BoBDBTX  Sold*  who  fast  doth  hddf  by  country  and  by  king; 
woL.  zu.  66 
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And  when  the  paltry  pismire  tribe  his  gallant  spirit  sting. 

For  church  and  crown  the  gauntlet  down  right  roanfully  doth  fling, 

like  a  firo  <^  English  gentleman. 

All  of  the  dden  time. 

A  gallant  English  jrentleman  he  evermore  hath  been. 

And  though  some  few  vagaries  we  perchance  from  him  have  seen. 

Yet  when  'twas  known,  and  fairly  shown,  what  Whig-Reform  might  mean. 

He  spumed  it  from  his  threriiold,  as  most  hateful  and  unclean, 

Jn  the  sight  of  English  gentlemen. 

All  of  the  olden-time. 

Full  well  he  knew  the  traitrous  crew,  whom  proudly  he  defied ; 
Full  well  he  read  the  English  hearts,  on  irhom  his  heart  relied; 
For  every  true  Conservative  in  that  good  contest  vied, 
While  SmcLAiB  bravely  led  the  van,  and  **  would  not  be  denied,^ 

like  a  gallant  Scottish  gentleman. 

All  of  the  oMea  time. 

The  fight  is  done— the  field  is  won— ih^  day  is  all  our  own : 
The  gabbling  goose  of  Middlesex  from  Westminster  hath  flown ; 
The  gosling  whom  he  brought  with  him  a  standing  jest  hath  grown. 
For  lo !  a  guest  in  his  old  nest,  who  $trike8  the  proper  tone 
'  For  fine  old  English  gentlemen, 

Alloftheoldeiitime. 

Long  live  the  pride  of  Westminster— the  hero  of  thx  Towxk  ! 
And  may  those  crouching,  creeping  slaves— those  minions  of  the  hour. 
Who  league  with  goose  or  gosling  thus  to  save  their  misus'd  power. 
Perceive  at  length  they've  lost  their  strength,  like  smalUbeer  *wazingsoiir, 

Es(»ewed  of  English  gentlemen, 

Att  of  the  olden  time. 

Oh  I  pleasant  'tis  throughout  the  land,  to  p^isant  and  to  Peer, 
From  merry  England's  noble  heart  glad  tidines  thus  to  hear ; 
And  ere  the  shout  that  quails  the  foe  hath  died  upon  the  ear. 
May  there  be  heard  from  Palace-yard  iust  such  another  cheer. 

For  AxoTHBE  fine  old  gentlemen. 

All  of  the  olden  time. 


UTUU^Y  GBITKISIIS. 
BT  ▲  LAWTEB. 

Ms.  North,  casual  flirtation  with  the  females  of 

Though  you  may  have  no  great  Parnassus.  That  veneralde  lady  is  a 
inclination  for  law,  your  love  for  lite*  jealous  spouse,  and  eizoeedingly  apt  tcr 
rature  may  induce  vou  to  receive  with  grow  sQlky  if  she  suspeoli  an]r  inter- 
indulgence  the  following  humble  at^  course  even  of  the  most  Platonic  kind 
tempt  at  establishing  an  alliance  be.  with  her  more  seducing  rivmk.  It  b 
tween  two  powers  th^t  have  hitherta  no  exoention  to  this.rufe  that  some  ar- 
been  on  terms  of  open  hostility.  demand  fovored  Iovoeb  of  the  Muses 

have  worn  a  lawyer's  gown  upon  their 
Sir  William  Blackstone's  Farewell  baclra.  Such  gentlemen  haTing[  never 
to  his*  Muse  correctly  expresses  the  any  serious  intenti6ns  ef  adhering  so- 
eeneral  feeling  among  his  profession,  berlv  and  domestically  to  their  proper 
that  those  whoenter  into  the  holy  slate  caUmffi  seem  n^ier  to  resemnle  the 
of  matrimony  with  Themis,  are  expect-  French  ladies  of  whom  we  read»  who 
ed  to  discontinue  any  itsuon  or  even  marry  for  thesole  purpose  of  cafvyiag 
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on  their  gallantries  with  a  better  sem^ 
blance  of  decenpy.  They  bear  their 
husband's  name,  indeed,  but  reserve 
all  their  tenderness  for  the  cavaliert 
aerviente.  Just  so  the  individuals  we 
refer  to  assume  the  respectable  appel- 
lation of  barrister  or  advocate,  and 
thus  acquire  an  Appearance  of  staltUf 
but  they  do  so  in  truth  ^th  the  sinele 
design  of  indulging  with  less  scanaal 
their  irregular  hankerings  after  poetry 
or  philosophy. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  genuine 
exceptions  from  my  general  rule  in 
the  case  of  a  few  men  who  have  &uo^ 
ceeded  in  both  departments.  But  such 
instances  are  rare  and  strange,  and  hi- 
therto beyond  hope  of  imitation.  For 
myself,  I  have  ever  despaired  of  attain- 
ing, in  the  ordinary  way,  that  ambidex- 
ter or  amphibious  state.  The  long  and 
habituiiKuseof  one  element  has  upfitted 
me  for  living  in  anr  other.  The  ^mell 
of  dust  and  me  sight  of  parchment  are 
become  indispensable  to  my  vital  func- 
tions. I  see  law  in  every  thing.  The 
commohest  occurrences  of  life  and  so- 
ciety suggest  to  me  nothing  but  pojints 
of  jurisprudence  or  prosprtcts  of  litigap 
lion.  The  announcement  of  Mrs. 
■  being  safely  delivered  of  a  saa 
and  heir,  awakens  reflections  on  the 
subject  of  primogeniture.  The  death 
of  —  Esq^  greatly  lamented,  leads 
to  no  idea  but  the  terms  of  his  father's 
deed  of  entail,  or  his  own  settlement 
The  mention  of  any  particular  indivi- 
dual reminds  me  merely  that  he  is  se- 
cond cousin  to  one  of  the  parties  in  die 
^preat  cause  A.  v.  3.  When  I  converse 
ixriih  my  next  neighbor  at  dinner,  I 
£nd  I  am  insensibly  subjecting  him  to 
a  train  of  examination  as  a  witness, 
and  even  among  ladies  at  the  tea-table 
mtiy  discourse  turns  chiefly  on  the  viu 
rious  rules  applicable  to  verbal,  slan- 
der, or  ^e  law  of  separate  alimony. 

An  early  fondness  for  literature,  not 
yet  ei^rpated,  leads  me  occasionally 
to  a  p^usal  of  the  poets ;  but  profe^- 
eioniu  tendencies  follow  me  here  also. 
Some  legal  topic  is  always  the  chief 
attraction,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what 
food  for  meditation  of  this  kind  is  often 
presented  in  unexpected  quarters. 
The  Latin  poets,  or  course,  abound 
^th  illustrations  of  Ulpian  and  the 
oivil  law,  but  the  best  of  them  are 
not  confined  in  their  application  to 
any  one  system.  Horace's  Dialogue 
^th'Trebatius  has  ofibrded  me  som^ 


useful  hints  for  a  speech  in  a  case  of 
libel,  and  J  have  lately  referred  to  the 
Geor^ics  with  much  advantage,  on  a 
question  as  to  a  waygoing  crop. 

But  chiefly  in  our  own  classics  do  I 
find  a  pleasing  scope  for  contempla- 
tion or  criticism.  And  I  now  address 
you  partly  in  the  hope  of  teaching  my 
legal  brethren  the  art  of  reconciling 
contradictions,  and  of  extracting  the 
honey  of  professional  improvement 
from  those  poetical  weeds  that  would 
otherwise  be  to  us  so  **unprofitably 
gay."  I  have  also  another  object  for 
the  benefit  of  literary  ^ntlemen.  All 
writers  dabble  occasionally  in  law, 
some  with  more,  some  with  l^  correct- 
ness. The  accuracy  of  these  laymen 
is  often  wonderful,  but  their  blunders  . 
are  more  frequenUy  amusing.  A  poet 
or  a  novelist,!  cun  easily  demonstrate, 
ought  to  take  lessons  iu  law  just  as  a 
namter  should  study  anatomy.  A 
udse  illustration  from  this  source  will  ^ 
spoil  an  entire  poem,  and  when  a  story 
is  founded  on  the  construction  of  a 
will,  the  succession  to  an  estate,  a 
criminal  trial,  or  some  similar  basis,  a 
flaw  in  the  foundi^on  will  undermine  < 
the  direst  superstructure*. 

For  avoiding  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
I  propose,  if  I  meet  with  due  encou- 
ragementt  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Poetical  Juri^rudenoe.  I 
have  the  advantage  of  having  practised 
both  in  the  English  courts,' and  ia 
Scotch  appeals  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  so  that  I  consider  myself 
**  Doctus  utriusque  lingoes,'*  and  able 
to  assiBt  in  any  work  of  fiction,  whe- 
ther  the  tenue  be  laid  on  one  side  of 
the  Tweed  or  the  other. 

As  a  specimen  of  these  lectures,  I 
shall  in  this  prospectus  take  at  random, 
from  some  of  our  best  writers,  a  few 
instances  of  legal  inddents  or  illustra- 
tions, whether  serving  as  models  to 
follow,  or  beacons  to  avoid. 

I  begin  with  the  master  spirit  of 
poetry,  as  in  duty  bound.  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  I  believe,  has  shown  how 
correctly  Shakspeare  describes  the 
phenomena  of  some  diseases,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  that  had  he  applied 
himself  equally  to  law,  he  would  have 
made  a  great  figure  in  iL  Yet  I  own 
that  I  never  peruse  my  chief  fovorite 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  without  a 
mixture  of  melancholy,  to  think  that 
it  has  so  many  faults,  and  in  particu- 
lar that  the  distress  turns  chiefly  upon 
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emlMurrassmeDtSi  whir  which  no  lawyer 
can  seriouriy  sympathize.  There  are 
•everal  striking  flaws  in  this  drama. 

In  the  first  place,  Antonio's  difficul- 
ties artee  entitel]^  from  his  gross  over- 
sight in  not  effecting  an  insurance  upop 
his  various  argosies.  He  should  have 
opened  a  set  of  policies  at  once  upon 
the  Rialto,  where  marine  assurance 
was  perfectly  well  understood,  and 
Where  the  brokers  would  have  got  him 
fifty  names  in  a  forenoon  to  any  ex- 
tent upon  ship,  freight,  or  cargo,  lost 
or  not  lost.  This  prudential  step 
would  have  given  a  totally  diflerent 
torn  to  the  whole  afiair.  When  he 
wanted  to  help  Bassacio  with  8000 
ducats  fcMT  three  months,  he  coukl 
have  easily  raised  the  money,  at  four 
per  cent,  on  the  securi^  of  an  as- 
sirnment  of  the  policy.  Shy  lock  says 
of  him,  *'  Antonio  m  a  good  roan : 
—yet  hk  means  are  in  ntppotition :  he 
hath  an  areosy  hound  to  THpolis, 
another  to  tne  Indies;  I  understand, 
moreover,  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a 
third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England, 
and  oUier  ventures  he  hath  squandered 
abroad.  But  ships  are  but  hoards, 
Milors  but  men;  there  be  land-rats, 
and  water-rats,  land  thieves,  and  water 
thieves;  I  mean  pirates;  and  then 
there  is  the  peril  or  waters,  winds,  and 
Tocks."  Now  these  are  the  very  risks 
which  the  contract  of  insurance  is 
intended  to  cover,  as  clearly  explained 
in  Marrimll  and  our  other  writers,  and 
as  expressed  in  the  following  clause 
inserted  in  all  policies.  **  Touching 
the  adventures  and  perils  which  the 
said  assurers  are  contented  to  bcAr, 
and  do  take  upon  them  in  this  voyage, 
they  are  of  th$  aeas^  men-of-war,  fire, 
enemies,  pirates^  rovers,  thievMf  jetti- 
sons, &c.,  barratry  of  the  master  or 
marfners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses 
and  misfortunes  that  have  or  shall 
come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  da- 
mage of  the  said  goods  or  merchan- 
dizes, and  ship  or  vessel."  With  this 
precaution  Antonio'smeanswoUld  have 
been  no  longer  in  auypositiont  but  in 
certainty,  and  as  good  as  hard  cash, 
under  deduction  merely  of  the  premium 
of  insurance.  Finally,  when  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  Antonio's  ar- 
gosies being  wrecked,  it  is  plain  that 
he  might,  in  the  circumstances,  have 
at  once  abandoned  to  the  underwriters, 
'  and  claimed  for  a  total  loss. 

It  is  painfhl  to  see  so  many  amiable 


characters  involved  in  crie6  and  diffi- 
culties, which  this  simple  and  natural 
expedient  would  have  obviated.  My 
feelings  act  this  reflection  are  some- 
thing  akin  to  those  of  a  very  suscep- 
tible medical  friend,  who  declares  that 
he  can  never  sit  out  Bonoeo  and  Ju- 
liet, from  the  thought  that  a  judkaou 
use  of  the  stomach  pump  in  the  last 
€6ene  would  remove  all  the  distress, 
and  make  two  lovers  happy ! 

But  there  are  more  spote  in  the  son. 
The  debate  in  which  Portia  delivers  her 
legal  opinions,  is  not  at  all  conducted 
on  correct  principles,  some  venr  impor- 
tant pleas  in  Antonio's  bebaif  being 
quite  overiooked.  The  stipulation  in 
Shylock's  bond  is  thus  explained  by 
him: — 

**  Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  set!  ve  theio 
Your  ciii|r|e  bond ;  mnd  w  a  metty  ipoiC, 
If  jou  rapav  me  not  on  toch  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum,  or  eoine  aa  are 
Expressed  in  the  conditiony  let  the  foiicit 
Be  nominaled  for  an  equal  ponnd 
Of  your  fair  flesb,  to  be  cat  ofl^and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me  * 

It  is  obvk}U8  that  dds  agreemeut » 
what  lawyers  sometimes  c^  a  pactum 
iBgis  commistoriaf  which  could  not  he 
foreclosed  by  the  mere  fiiilure  to  rmy 
on  the  day  appointed.  Portia  diould 
have  pleaded  that  in  equity  Antonio 
was  still  entitled  to  he  rdfeved^  and 
that  Shylock  could  not  enforce  hv 
forfeiture,  without  some  process  hk» 
the  declarator  of  irritancy  which  yoa 
have  in  Scotland.  Bven  then  Antonio^ 
accOTdtae  to  the  phraseologT  of  your 
law,  would  at  any  time  bSbre  .pdgu 
roent,  have  been  entitled  to  purge  ^ 
the  boTt  in  presence  of  the  Imke  and 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

It  is  manifost  aiao  that  Portia  en* 
lirely  overlooks  the  plea  of  ille^ 
coddderation,  -or  pactum  tttiGteum. 
which  afRscted  the  volldi^  of  the 
whole  transaction.  I  do  not  remeni- 
her  any  decided  case  in  point,  hot  U 
seems  at  least  a  pleadable  objection 
that  it  is  contra  bcnos  marts  to  allow 
one  man  to  take  a  pound  of  flesh  from 
the  body  of  another.  The  questraa 
would  be  more  difficult  if  it  were  in- 
tended  for  a  beneficial  purpose,  as  m 
the  case  of  transplanting  a  ienture  firam 
one  man's  rear  to  anger's  front,  as 
in  the  Taliacotian  operation.  But 
where  no  such  advantageous  object 
was  to  be  served,  I  rather  think  that 
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pound  of  flerti.    The  contract  between  into  effect.    Take  the  following  hi- 

the  Irish  giant  and  the  anatomists,  stance:— 
even  if  it  had  been  recognised   in 


law,  is  also  quite  different,  ibr  there 
the  body  was  sold  for  the  scientific 
purpose  of  dissectiois  and,  besides, 
the  vendor  reserved  his  own  liferent 
While  Portia  thus  omits  to  state 
eeveral  important  and  indeed  conclu. 
stve  pleas  on  behalf  of  the  defendiuit, 
most  of  •those^she  does  state  seem  to 
be  quite  iU4bunded.  She  lays  it  down 
that  ^hylook  was  not  entitled  to  take 


**  When  last  I  died,  and  dear,  I  die 
As  often  as  from  thee  I  go, 

♦  *  *  «         , 

I  can  remember  yet  that  I 

Something  did  say,   and   eomething  did 

bestow ; 
Though    I   be  dead^   which  sent  me,   I 

might  ht 
Mru  won  Ezeeuttr  and  X<gaejf.'' 

The  idea  of  a  man  uniting  in  his 


either  more  or  less  than  the  pound  of  own  person  the  mutual  relations  of 
flesh.  That  he  was  not  entitled  to  take 
more  is  true ;  but  why  was  he  not  en- 
titled to  take  less?  It  was  his  own 
affiiir  if  he  choee  to  accept  of  less  than 
full  payment,  and  it  was  as  lawAil  for 
him  to  do  so  as  for  a  creditor  in  a 
thousand  pound  bond  to  restrict  his 


ieitaior^  exeeutor,  and  legacy^  is  original. 
But  I  fear  that  such  a  settlement 
would  with  us  be  held  to  be  exthi- 
guished  confuBume^  as  the  civilians 
term  it. 

The  doctor's  verses  on  'K!U>nfiiied 
Love,"  involve  the  important  general 
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objection  to  taking  any  blood  is  quite   a  nnculo  matrimonii  on   the   usual 

frivolous.    If  Shrlock  was  entitled  to 

hie  flesh  and  could  not  have  it  without 

blood,  he  was  also  entitled  to  the  blood, 

according  to  the  mazinh,  Acce9$oHum 

aeqmtwr  prineipaie.    Had  I  beea  on 

the  bench  on  this  occasion,  I  should 

aasuredly  have  overruled  both  of  theee 

pleas  with  costs. 

Hie  ease  of  Shvlock  v.  Antonio, 
tiier^ore,  seems,  like  many  more  mo- 
dern deqibioQs,  to  have  been  decided 
well,  but  upon  bad  grounds. 

I  am  sorry  also  to  observe  that  the 
whole  affiiir  of  the  caskets,  in  the  same 
pkiy,  is  founded  en  a  wrong  basis. 
The  will  of  Portia's  father  was  quite 
void,  as  contrary  to  liberty,  and  as  a 
restraint  upon  maitiage. 


grounds.    He  doubts  the  justice  of 
the  principle,  and  asks— 

"Are  ann,  moos,  or  stars,   by  law  for- 
bidden 

To  smile  where  theyHat,  or  lend  away  their 
light? 

Jire  Hrdt  dhorced,  or  are  they  chidden, 

If  they  leave  their  mate,  or  lie  abroad  all 
mght  ? 
Bea$tt  do  nojotntur$  Uae, 

Though  tbey  new  lovers  choose  ; 
But  we  are  made  wotse  than  those.*' 

Ck>wley,al80,has  some  pleasant  legal 
illustrations  in  his  poetry,  of  which  a 
fair  specimen  is  to  be  found,  in  his 
verses  "Pbr  Hope."    Thus— 


U^^.iL.      •  J -^u VX        ■■    «L  t_  "  Hope !  of  all  ills  that  men  endure 

may  be  sud  that  after  all,  Shak^  Tbe^nly  cheap  and  universal  cure  I 

5K?^J??*  nw^  a  very  fine  thing  out  Thou  captive's  freedom,  and  thou  «* 
«.    -.*^ .  v.-»            v^         -^1-  man's  health  I 

Thou  loser*fl  victory^   and  thov  beggai's 
wealth  i 
Thoa  jnanna,   which  from  beavfta  wt 

eaty 
To  every  taste  a.  several  meat ! 
Thou   strong   retreat!    tktm  mre  tnlmled 

estaU, 
Which  nought  has  power  to  aUinaten* 

,  Again  in  the  same  poem  >- 

«*  Brother  of  Faith !  'twist  whom  and  thee 
The  jays  of  Heaven  and  Earth  divided  be  1 
Though  Jf\uth  be  hiiTf  and  hoot  tha  pet 

Estate, 
Tk^porHimyet  in  moveabUi  is  great,** 


cf  his  fklse  data ;  but  t  say,  how  much 
finer  would  it  have  been  if  it  had  been 
based  upon  a  knowledge  and  obser- 
▼ance  of  our  institutional  writers  and 
termly  reports ! 

Leaving  the  pages  of  Shakspeare, 
aod  passing  down  to  later  dajrs,  i  find, 
as  might  be  expected,  considerable 
materfiits  ibr  legal  criticism  among 
the  poets  of  the  metaphysical  schooL 

Dr.  Donne,  with  the  natural  bent 
oi  his  profession,  seems  to  have  in- 
cliiied  chiefly  to  questions  of  a  testa* 
meniary  or  oonsistorial  kind,  falling 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Doctorr 
Commons  or  the  Prerogative  Court 
He  is  food  of  wills  and  Trades;  but 

it  must  be  confeaKd  that  they  are  not  gfaie  a  finer  subject  fyt  litigatkNi  thaa 
68* 


Thisis  very  beautiful.  Nor  can  I  ima. 
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the  distribution  and  distiDCtiont  of  the 
real  and  personal  property  thus  re- 
spectively claimed  by  rath  and  Hope. 
Yet  I  confess  it  is  a  little  unintelligible 
bow  Hope,  who  is  here  mentioned  as 
not  the  heirt  but  the  executm't  and  en- 
titled  only  to  the  moveabtet,  abould 
in  the  former  verse  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  entailed  estate.  This 
must  have  depended  on  some  peculiar!* 
ty  in  the  settlements  which  Cowley 
.  has  omitted  to  explain. 

In  Waller  I  find  the  lbllowin|[  very 
delightful  elucidation  of  a  point  in 
bauKruptcy ; — 

"  ox  TBS  nUKNiysfilp  BBTWIZT  aACBARlUA 
▲Nn  AMORfiT. 

"  Tell  me,  lovelj  loving  pair! 

Why  eo  kind  and  eo  severe  7 
Why  to  eenicleM  of  otu  cere, 

Only  to  yourschms  so  dearT 

"  By  (bis  conning  change  of  hetits 
You  the  power  of  love  control ; 

WbiW  the  bo}'8  deluded  dtrts 
Can  arrive  at  neither  soqI. 

«« For  in  vain  to  cither  breast 
StiN  bejvuiled  love  does  come. 

Where  be  finds  a  foreign  guest 
Neither  of  your  hearts  at  bonis. 

'*JMiUr$tku9VfilkUke  detigm. 
When  they  never  metm  toprnf. 

That  they  mtty  the  Uw  duline^ 
2V>  tomefrund  mske  M  ctsoy,* 

The  transaction  thi^  elegantly  ex- 
posed could,  there  is  no  doubt,  have 
been  reached  by  the  law  of  England 
of  that  day,  and  would  plainly  have 
been  reducible  by  your  law  or  Scot- 
land, under  the  first  branch  of  the  act 
1021,  which  was  passed  while  Waller 
was  a  very  young  man.  Under  that 
statute,  I  presume  Sacharlssa  and 
Amoret  would  be  held  as  cot^unci  and 
ecnfidera  person$^  and  Waller  a  true 
and  lawful  creditor  entitled  to  set  aside 
such  a  collusive  device  to  defeat  his  just 
claims.  The  puzzle  is  whether  the 
mutuality  of  the  conveyances  would 
not  have  constituted  a  1^1  considers- 
tion,  or  given  them  an  onerous  cha- 
racter, and  in  this  circumstance  per- 
haps consists  the  great  ingenuity  of 
these  fair  or  unfair  bankrupts. 

Thus,  sir,  wotild  I  review  our  great- 
est  poets  down  to  the  present  d^y,  and 
in  each,  I  think,  I  could  find  much  to 
commend  and  much  to  improve. 

In  the  modem  drama  and  romance 
a  wide  field  would  be  open  to  us.    I 


shidl  merely  touch  on  a  few  of  the  to- 
pics  where  professional  knowledfe 
may  be  best  diq^y ed  and  m  mosC  im- 
portant 

L  Marnmgt.  Our  plays  and  novela 
are  full  of  errors  on  this  inmortant 
point  It  is  not  uncommon  to  huddle 
up  matches  between  parties  who  mis- 
take each  other's  ident^,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tattle  and  Mrs.  Frail,  in  Con- 
grevtj's  Love  for  Love.  Bach  coo- 
tracts  are  plainly  voidable  ftom  errvr 
pervontf.  Other  outrages  on  law  aie 
exhibited  in  the  modes  of  obtaining 
the  signature  of  relatives  by  folae  re- 
presentations as  to  the  deed  tobesten- 
ed,  as  in  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife, 
where  the  transactkNi  would  eooaliy 
be  null  on  the  ground  of  fraud  and 
circumvention.  Undor  this  subieci  it 
would  be  interesting  to  pcnnt  out  ti» 
great  revolution  produced  in  dramatic 
mcident  by  the  26th  Geo.  U.  c  S; 
commonly  called  the  Manw^  Aet, 
by  which,  in  the  case  of  mmors  in 
Enffland,  the  ^consent  of  parents 
and  guardians  became  eaaential  to 
marriage,  nnd  an  end  was  therdyy 
put  to  unions  of  a  clandestine  nature 
within  the  only  age  which  an  inter- 
esting heroine  could  possible  admow- 
ledge.  Since  that  period  a  mat  daiiq> 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  hove-afiirs 
of  the  stagey  as  the  unities  do  net  ad- 
nut  of  changing  the  soeoe  to  Gretna, 
and  Scotland  has  boC  geaeiaHy 
been  a  fiivorite  locality  for  an  entire 
comedy. 

2.  £aEecitft'ofur,or,  asyouealltbem^ 
pomiingt.     The  introduction  of  a 

Erocess  of  tiiis  kind  tends  greatly  to 
eighten  the  interest  of  a  pUy  or 
noi^,  but  it  ought,  of  course*  for  thst 
purpose,  to  be  conducted  with  ril  doe 
formality.  A  theatrical  bailiff  of  my 
acquaintance  used  to  have  f[reat  ptoa^ 
sure  in  reciting  a  passage  in  Yenioe 
Preserved,  hi  which  an  execotion  is 
described  :— 

*^  I  passed  this  vpry  moment  by  tky  doors, 
And  found  them  guarded  by  a  doop  of 

TiUains. 
The  sons  of  public  mpiDO  wen  de«t«mif : 
Tkey  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  tlie  Uv 
They  had  coramisaion  to  aeiie  all  thy  ibiw 

tune. 
Her9  stood  a  ruflian  with  a  horrid  6ce 
Lording  it  o*er  a  pile  of  Mssr  plate 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  pnbfic  aale : 
There  was  another  making  vOlamoos  jeslv 
At  thy  undoing  i  hehadta'eai 
Of  all  thy  aaaeat        ^    * 
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Kich  luMffnigt  iatanaiMd  wd  wrought 

with  gold: 
rhe  Terv  bed  which  on  thy  wedding  night 
fteceired  thoe  to  the  arms  of  B«lyidera, 
rhe  sceoe  of  all  thy  joji,  wai  yiolated 
3y  the  coarse  handi  of  filthy  dungeon  tA- 


ind  throwaamongit  the  oommon  hunber." 

''This,  air/'  my  frieiid  woiiUl  say  to 
ne,  **i8  very  bad;  a  great  contrast  to 
)ur  most  approved  practice  now»  I 
>ique  myseit  on  the  pe<ndiar  delicacy 
ind  aiurtesy  with  which  I  manage 
luch  matters,  particularly  where  ladies 
>r  bed^rooms  are  concerned*  and  all 
ny  assistants  axe  pedbct  gentlemen  in 
heir  manners.  In  shcNrt,  sir,  1  may 
Ay  that  in  the  hands  of  our  firm  oi 
I^has^em,  Char^'em,  and  Co^  a  fieri 
^acimi  is  a  positive  pleasure." 

8.  CapiateSf  capiUms^  or  mrreslsaxQ 
dso  useful  incidents,  if  they  be  scienti- 
ically  introduced  and  treated.  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  and  other  novels  of  that 
^lass,  would  afford  cc^ious  illustrations 
m  this  point 

4.  The  detection  of  crime,  whether 
*elony  or  petty  larceny,  is  capable  of 
>einfl;  rendered  extremely  interesting. 
!>f  the  former  class  ejoimples  are  to 
>e  found  in  most  of  the  blood  and 
tinrder  scliool  of  fiction  ^  and  of  the 
atter,  I  thinkthe  best  modern  instances 
>ccur  in  the  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
who,  among  her  other  excellences, 
las  obviously  had  a  stronghankering 
ifter  legal  procedure.  We  are  in- 
lebted,  however,  to  my  fViend,  Mr. 
\Varren,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the 
Studies  of  a  Lawyer*  for  an  exposition 
)f  some  of  this  authoress's  legal  inac- 
curacies ;  andfSincd  I  have  mentioned 
ler  name,  I  shiedl  quote  his  remarks,  as 
iffording  a  strong  confirmation  ot  the 
lecessi^,  even  to  the  best,  of  the  course 
)f  instruction  which  I  contemplate. 

«*  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  confiised 
I  notion  of  the  diflferent  branches  of 
he  profession  is  possessed  by  even 
hose  who  have  affected  an  intimate 
Lnowledge  of  them.  No  less  popular 
I  writer  than  Afiss  Edgeworth,  m  her 
nteresting  novel.  Patronage,  having 
evidently  bestowed  great  pains  on  the 
lelineation  of  the  character  and  pur* 
niits  of  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  a  joung 
Barrister,  vindicating  in  the  prefhoe 
ler  frequent  adoption  of  professional 
jechnicalitiee,  appears  to  be  complete- 
ly in  the  dark  as  to  the  proper  province 
>f  a  barrister— of  the  walk  of  life  in 


whidi  she  has  placed  her  hero.  She 
has,  acQordingly,  made  him  a  very 
rooof^  character,  now  an  attorney, 
•sent  into  the  •country  to  inquire  into 
the  .management  of  an  estate^. ;  then 
a  canv^yanoer,  drawing  marriap  set- 
tlements; and  finally,  a  pleading  banriB* 
ter,  at  one  time  eloquently  haranguing 
judge  and  Jury,  at  another  drawiitt 
pleadings,  in  wiiieh  latter  capaci^hefi 
represented  as  drawing  for  the  mnms 
pajtv  in  the  same  suit,  both  *replica>- 
ticm^  and  *rejoinderb'  U4.  making 
his  own  client  both  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant.'* 

Among  the  works  of  longer  stand- 
ing in  which  Old  Bailey  practice  is 
made. subservient  to  literaiy  amuse- 
ment, the  Beggar's  Opera  and  Jona- 
than Wild  occupy  a  conspicuous  place, 
and  would  each  afEbrd  room  for  ia- 
atructive  observatioB.  It  is  to  be  la> 
mented,  however,  that  in  these  and 
many  other  compositions  of  a  comic 
nature,  the  authors  seem  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  inost  irreverent  desire 
to  hold  up  the  lesal  profession  to  pub- 
lic ridicule^  whicn  nothing  but  a. con- 
sciousness of  pure  end  disinterested 
motives  could  onable  us  to  bear. 

In  any  imitation  of  the  two  standard 
works  I  have  last  referred  to,  it  will 
be  kept  in  view  l^  the  author,  that  no 
action  lies  as  between  thieves  or  higfa^ 
waymen  for  any  distribution  of  their 
•common  plunder,  and  that  any  claim  of 
that  kind  roust  rest  <Hi  the  honor  or 
honesty,  f<Mr  which  such  gentlemen  are 
proverbial  as  among  themselves.  This 
was  expressly  ruled  in  the  case  of 
Everet  v.  Williams,  whicli  occurred 
in  Exchequer  in  1725^  between  two 
of  the  worthies  who  are  shadowed  out 
in  some  of  Gay's  respectable  dresialit 
fertmuB,  The  bill  in  Exchequer  avoid- 
ed mentioning  directly  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  engagement  between  the 
parties,,  and  bore  to  be  founded  on  a 
supposed  dealing  as  copartners  in  cer- 
tain valuable  articles;  but  showed 
sufficiendy  the  state  of  the  fiict  It  sta- 
ted, *«that  tho plaintiff  was  skilled  in 
dealing  in  several  commodities^  sudi 
as  plate,  rings,  watches,  dec ;  that  the 
dereodant  apj^ied  to  him  to  become  a 
partner ;  that  they  entered  into  part- 
nwship,  and  k  was  agreed  that  they 
ahould  equally  provide  all  sorts  of 
necessaries,  such  as  horses,  saddles, 
bridles,  and  equally  bear  all  expenses 
on  the  roads,  and  at  nins,  taverns,  or 
alehouses,  or    at   markeli  or  fidrs. 
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And  jomt  onUxt  and  the  mid  haeph 
Willkim  proceeded  joiotfy  in  tho  Baid 
biudoetB,  with  good  mcceBB,  on  Baun* 
slow  HMk,  9ckore  ihtff  dmU  wiA  a 
gmuUmtm  for  m  gold  watek ;  andafter- 
warda  the  said  Joseph  WilUains  told 
jour  ocalor  that /Viva^  ki  theeeimty 
hi  Middlesex,  imm  a  good  ami  eome* 
mimn  flam  to  deal  tHi  and  that  oom- 
nodities  werevery  {dentv  at  Flochler 
ainresaid,  and  it  would  oe  aknoet  all 
elear  aaia  ta  them ;  that  they  went 
aae<»mg^y  and  tkoU  wkk  sewrai 
gontkmm  for  divers  walchea,  rings, 
swords,  eanes,  luUs,  cloaks,  horses, 
bridles,  saddles,  and  olher  things; 
tha:  aboat  a  month  aft'srwards  the 
said  Joseph  Williams  informed  yoor 
orator  that  titere  was  a  gentleman  at 
Bladd^eaik  who  had  a  good  horee, 
saddle,  bridle,  watch,  aword,cane,  and 
other  things  to  Mopim  qf,  which,  he 
b^ieted,  might  bo  had  for  htUo  m  no 
monmf ;  that  they  accordingly  went 
and  M0(  vfilh  the  omd  genikman^  and, 
qfier  $ome  omall  iiocouroe^  they  deaU 
fir  ihe  oaU  honOf  du^.;  that  voor 
orator  and  the  said  Joseph  Williams 
continued  their  joint  dealings  together 
till  Michaelmas,  and  dealt  together  in 
several  places^  yizw-^t  Sarokoit  in 
Surrey,  &o..  to  the  amount  of  UiOOO, 
and  upwards."  The  rest  of  the  bill 
was  in  the  ordinary  form  for  a  part« 
nefship  aecount;  The  result  or  the 
ease  was^  that  the  bill  was  reported 
upon  to  be  scandalous  and  imperti- 
oeot,  and  that  the  seticitm  were  fined 
ftfty  pounds  each;  while  k  was  ordered 
••that  Jonathan  Coliins,  Esq.,  the 
counsel  who  signed  the  blU,,8hould  pay 
the  costs  f*  a  very  strong  step,  not,  I 
ihould  hopei  to  be  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent  n  is  beHered  that  both  plain- 
tUTand  defendant  were  hanged  a  few 
years  afterwards,  the  law  prSmbly  ha- 
▼inff  her  eye  more  closely  fixed  upon 
^enr  prodiBedint;8,  in  consequence  of 
titeir  irregular  fntrusioQ  into  her  pre- 
dnets  as  utigants. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  varfous  other 
legal  topics  tbat  may  "be  woven  kito 
fictitious  composition,  or  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  their  being  treated 
in  the  most  correetandtBdmical  man* 
ner. 

I  flatter  myself  that  auttiers  woukEi 
as  to  these  matters,  derive  invaluable 


iostruction  from  my  proposed  lectarei* 
But  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  aftn^ 
all,  if  they  submitted  their  works  lo 
be  revised  by  counsel  (accompanied»ot 
eourse,  with  the  usual  stimulua.)  ettho- 
while  the  plot  is  in  outline,  or  a^er  its 
ompletion.  Had  I  been  cogisnlfcd 
as  to  some  late  works,  I  think  I  codd 
have  been  of  serviee.  I  akoold  hsve 
told  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowlea  tbat  the 
•*  Wrecker's  Daughter^  roiglit  not 
probably  be  so  popular  witk  die  deiki 
e#the  Edinburgh  nit,  who  do  DOC  ua- 
derstand  howa  childriioald  beoUiged 
to  give  evidence  against  her  fother^ 
life;  and  I  sfaoold  have  made  Mr.  Ward 
aware,  had  he  submitted  to  roe  his 
story  c^  Sl  Lawrence^  that  a  Scotch 
writer  or  attorney  was  not  likely  to 
choose  a  woman  as  an  ioatrimieatBiy 
witness. 
In  undertaking  tbe  legal  re^sioa  of 

riisi  novefs,  and  plays,  I  beg  it  to 
understood  that,  unlike  Apples' 
cobbler,  I  should  confine  my  abeerfs- 
tkms  entirely  to  the  shoe,  vnthoot  try. 
kig  to  get  above  my  profession  by 
meddling  with  any  or  the  more  dcu* 
cate  parts  of  the  piece. 

In  addition  to  the  pians  I  ha^  de- 
veloped, I  do  not,  sir,  ae^iair  of  efleet^ 
ing  a  forther  combination  of  law  and 
literature,  l^  founding  or  festering  a 
scboolof  Juridical  poetry.  In  I&Eigtand 
we  have  some  excelkait  aod  ^wi^t 
Boems  of  this  descriptioa,  sudi  as 
Langhome's  ''Coontrv  Joadoe^*  and 
Anstey's  "Pleader's  <3cdde.**  But  is 
Scotland,  a  few  slender  garlands,  of 
no  great  ftesliness  or  variety,  is  all  yoa 
can  boast.  I  intend,  if  tiie  pubie 
seem  propitious,  to  issue  proposus  for 
a  poeucal  editkm  of  the  late^Ur.  (Si- 
bort  Hntcheson*s  excellent  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  Justices  of  the  Feace  and 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  also  for 
a  version  of  Mr.  Bell^  Commentaries, 
done  into  Pindaric  verse,  with  an  ap> 
pendix  of  metrical  Styles  to  aid  the 
memory  of  students. 

I  trust  you  wfll  excuse  the  long  can- 
ter  my  hobbyhorse  has  talran,  and  be- 
Ueve  me  the  sincere  admirer  of  Maga 
and  yourself 

LBOtfLEIirs  lATXOa. 

hmtrTmipU,  London. 
FmKamm  S^[narOf  BiMm^ 
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SHE  TfCTUKB  GAUKBT* 


I  HAD  been  ailing  for  tome  days ; 
md  no  wonder*  for  it  was  the  height 
>f  the  influenza  season.  Every  one 
knows  the  spleeby  melanchdy,  and 
lassitude  which  this  invidious  nia- 
lady  engenders.  It  is  vain  to  strive 
igainst  iU  for  it  will  have  Mm  Yhj ; 
ind  the  greater  die  resistance  made  to 
itt  the  more  strenuous  is  its  assault  and 
battery.  Of  course  I  caught  the  epi- 
demio-*nol  wishing  to  a^)ear  parti- 
cular—and the  consequences  may  be 
bnagined.  I  became  nervous,  fretM» 
iTPOchoadriacal ;  and  my  naturally 
Y  chambers  in  ekunentB  now 
ten  times  gloomier  than  ever. 

This  was  a  sad  state  of  mind  to  be 
in,  so  I  went  and  explained  my  case 
o  aneiffhbcMring  surgeony  who,  seeing 
ihat  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  me 
nthe  way  of  exuberant  phvsickinff,  ex* 
lorted  me  to  patience  and  a  febrmige^ 
iddingv  iar  my  express  eonsolationv 
hat  ihe  influenza,  when  it  happened 
o  get  bold  of  a  gentleman  of  imtable 
lervesiwaa  very  apt  to  act  like  an  ai- 
lomOT  towards  a  nch  client— that  is, 
o  make  the  most  of  him.  Cheering 
¥ord8  these,  and  not  less  true  than 
sheering;  aa  the  sequel  proved ;  finr, 
luring  one  entire  week,  though  I  kept 
n^u  as  quiet  as  possible,  I  could 
leither  eat,  drink,  sleep,  nor  coiyure 
ip  even  the  phantom  .of  a  sinile. 
Finding  this,  I  determined,  as  a  last 
'esoorce,  to  try  the  efiects  of  change 
>f  eoene ;  so  forthwith  despatched  a 
lasty  scrawl  to  an  old  college  chum 
vho  bad*  lat^y  married  a  provindal 
leireSB,  Jtadng  that  I  was  an  invalid 
uid  requircid  coun^  air,  and  request- 
ng  to  know  whether  he  wodd  receive 
ne  as  bis  guest  for  a  few  wdeks. 

To  this  tetter  I  received  an  answer 
)y  return  jof  post,  wherein  n^  friend 
uqpressed  his  ddijght  at  my  mtention 
>f  beating  up  his  quarters,  adding, 
lowever,  that  he  was  jurt  on  the  eve 
»f  setting  out  with  his  wife  on  a  visit 
o  her  brother,  who  was  an  invalid 
ike  myse^  but  that  he  should  return 
kome  within  a  fortnight;  and  in  the 
nean  while  I  roijght  make  free  use  of 
lis  house,  for  which  he  had  left  all  suit- 
i>le  directions  with  his  servants. 

As  the  case  was  pressing  and  ad- 
nitted  of  no  ceremony,  I  no  sooner 
Dund  myself  in  a  condition  to  travel 


than^Iset  off  by  the  night-coadi,  de- 
lighted to  turn  my  back  on  those  dull, 
ofd-foshioned  chambers  where  I  had  so 
long  been  kept  a  cloae  prisoner  poring 
over  drowsy  law-books.  After  a  te- 
dious  journey,  during  which  I  was  ha- 
rassed, bv  the  constant  bickerings  of 
two  middle-aged  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  insisted  on  mtving  the  window 
up,  and  the  other  on  having  it  down, 
I  readied  my  friend^s  house.  It  was 
a  spadous  mansk)n,  of  conaderable 
antiquity,  situated  near  the  brow  of  a 
cliff  that  overhttUff  the  sea ;  below  it, 
at  the  distance  cSr  about  half  a  mfle, 
stood  a  small  compact  town,  whidi; 
from  its  shdtered  and  salubrious  site, 
and  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
surroundrng  scenery,  attracted  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  many  vi- 
■tors.  It  was  now,  however,  com- 
paratively deserted,  fiv  the  inreather 
being  aa-flckle  as  a  French  coquette^ 
and  the  barometer  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  perplexi^,all  rational  people  made 
a  point  pf  cultivating  the  oigan  of 
Btay^^t-home-ativeness. 

The  novelty  of  iny  situation  enabled 
me  to  pass  away  a  row  days  pleasantly 
enough*  I  strdled  through  nay  friend^ 
irrounds— kunfled  away  hoiurs  in  his 
fibrary— vis^  the  neWs-rooms,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort  in  the 
town ;  and  in  the  evening  made  n^ 
sdf  as  cosy  as  possible  over  a  g^assof 
uniinpeachaUe  claret  Butatmeend 
of  the  first  week,  the  wwKther  still  con- 
tinuing inclement,  I  besan  to  expe- 
rience a  return  of  my  ola  xestlessnesib 
and  to  ibel  mysdf— lo  use  a  genukM 
English  phraae-^  putout  of  ait  way." 
I  had  no  one  to  converse  with  v  no 
buoyant  spirits  to  bear  me  gallantly 
up^  such  a  depresdcn  had  the  influen- 
sea  left  behind  it ;  and  being  oonined 
for  hours  together  to  the  bouse,  went 
listjlessly  wandering  through  its  many 
spadous  apartments,  till  their  very  size 
appeared  a  {Mresumplionandan  imper- 
tinence. 

By  way  of  diverting  these  ftoHngs, 
I  projected  one  mcNming  a  pedestrian 
excursion  to  some  ruins  a  fow  mHes 
off,  which  were  the  lions  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  but  before  l4X)uld  put  my 
dedgn  into  executicm,  down  came  one 
of  those  steady,  perpendicular  rains 
whidi  yon  &d  pemuaded*  will  go  driz- 
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zle^rizzle  tbrousb  the  day.  Most  of  ropes;  a  drnping  young  Cbckney^ 
reluctanUy,  thereK>re»  I  abandotied  my  widi  nis  new  silk  umbrella  turned  in- 
inteDtioDt  and  retreated  to  the  library,  aide  out,  and  his  hat  secured  br  a  bit 
whore  I  todc  up  an  odd  volume  of  of  black  ribband  tied  to  the  tuttaop 
liem,  and  strove  lo  amuse  myself  hole  of  his  coat,  was  hurrying  off  the 
with  the  admitvbly  Idd  anecdote  of  litUa  wooden  pier  with  a  ooonienancs 
the  Dead  Quaker  iMder  the  brow  of  the  very  title-page  of  tribolatioii ;  tbe^ 
Helvdlyn,  wttose  tough  toiad-cloth  bathing  ittachuieB  were  all  drawn  u^ 
sa  bewildered  the  beaks  of  thr  hungry 
ravens;  but  it  would  not  do;  I  was  in 
■o  humor  fora  iofesf  and  was  sadly 
bethinking  me  bow  I  should  wear 
away  the  day,  and  what  was  of  OKNre 
ooBsequsnoe,  the  long,  solitanr  eveo- 
ing,  when  soddeoiy  «^rious  ApeHo," 
in  Liaklfig  out  firom  among  the  ragved, 
spongy  oloud%  oame  strMttiing  ran  in 
at  te  window.    Bslisve  me^  gentle 


on  the  heath;  and  on  the 
3rottd  them,  outside  the  harbor*  i 
two  or  three  hatless  urchins,  with  their 
Imir  niatted  dose  totheir  lieadshy  ths 
raiur  and  their  trowseis  tucked  op  to 
thdr  knees,  were  turning  up  massesof 
chidk  and  rook  for  craba  and  starfish*. 
In  whatever  direotioQ  I  turned  m^ 
eyss  whether  to  the  shipe  io  theoi'. 
imgwhiohroseaBdMl  wldi  aheavy 


reader,  there  is  more  virtue  in  aa  utt-  rieiBning  regularity ;  to  tlM  aofitaiy 

etpoolcd  sunburst  than  jrou  may  sup-  ■--^'^  *-       -     ^-  '^*'^'        -     *-  -^* 

pose.    Often  and  often,  while  seated 

m  mjr  dhMy  den,  nodding  over  Chit- 

ty^  Law  feports,  have  I  ezperienoei 

lis  encouraging  efioacy.     The  day, 

perhaps,  tust  previeuilY  has  been  dark 

and  oheerlesB,aad  any  thoiwhts  eqOidty 

so,  when  lo  t  asudden  flash,  and  as  the 

blessed  fadiaace  has  smiled  away  the 


light-heu0e{  or  to  tiie  longtoaeli  of  kaiw 
len  diffi  which  stretohed  away  lor 
mflOB  oa  either  tide  Ifae  harbor-^^ft 
looked  disconsolalft.  And  this,  said  I, 
is  the  country,  these  theokannsefa 
wateriag-idaoel  Well,  Oiaak  God,  I 
am  metropolitaii  in  inf  tastes;  and 
hurried-  home^  thinkiiig  with  man 
oomplaoency  of  my  chambers  at  Cls> 


doom  Aom  my  apartments,  away,  kxv  mentis  Inn  than  I  had  over  doos  tf$^ 
has  gone  tiM  frown  from  my  brow,  fyre. 

and  Ihave  turned  again  to  my  task-^  Aivlved  timer  eaily  as  was  tkt 
before,  mere  drudgd^^^with  a  fresh-  hoor--4t  was  but  three  o'clock'— I  at- 
aSBS  aadvimdty  of  spirit  «alledkifei»  doed  dtener,  and  white  it  was  gsittag 
thabriskBstltttionbythat  menenger  roady,  took  a  stroQ  fkraiMi  mr 
ef  light  and  peaee.  So  was  it  on  the  friend's  Pteture  Gallery,  a^ilA  I  hal 
pfoseat  ecoasloo.  My  mind  cleared  as  yet  but  cursoriy  inspeded.  Tkt 
ap  at  onoe,  1  started  from  my  seat,  comotion,  though  small,  was  seieei, 
and  hi  a  fow  mkuites  was  halfway  many  of  the  pamtings  being  by  te 

down  the  die    But,  «ks  I  the  cheer^     "  ' 

big  saa-butat  was  but  evanascent 
BefovelooMgetaslhrasthe  town, 
Iha  sky  waa  again  oforcasl,  and  a 
hsa/vy  fog  rose  up,  Hko  the  Arabiaa 
flsnie,  from  the  sea,  accompanied  bj 
EnoAerhideaitijii^le  stovv^.  Just  as 
if  some  spiteAif  fiend  er  other  ifere 
wrtoghig  a  huge  wet  blaaket  in  ^ 
air  dbove  my  hdul.  with  a  iMsiEet  or  em  on 

Por  the  seoond  thne,  therefore^  I  Her  figure  was  well  draws,  but  it  was 
was  compeUed  to  put  off  my  visit  to  the  painting  of  the  animal  that  msn 
ths  niins^bMt  not  velishhigthe  idea  of  strode  ray  Ikncv.  Its  meek,  paiieat 
lalumhig  home  so  80oa»  I  waited  hi  air,  as  of  one  who  had  kmg  ceased  l» 
the  news-room  till  the  min  had  par-  expostulate  or  war  with  ^testiay ;  ii 
tiallysubsided,  and  then  took  my  way  dull  eye;  slow,  heavy  gait;  droopnt 
towards  the  harbor  where  some  fish-  ears,  and  rou^  dingr  coat  :-*a&  dia 
arman's  boats  were  just  oomiog  in.  was  as  skilfiuly  ddineatod  as  Psd 
What  a  oomfortlett  prospect  more  Potter  himself  could  have  dona 
met  my  gaze!  It  was  low- water;  the  Stiranecb  said  I,  pursuhig  Ihe  tram  «f 
biack,  stinking  sea^weed  lay  in  masses  thought,  which  the  a»ht  of  this  han* 
on  the  muddy  shore;  one  or  twosaik  Ue,  hopdess  animal  had  suggested 
on,  in  red  night^ps,  and  each  with  bow,  despite  die  poetkxd,  huloriosl,. 
thedminrstumpofa  pipe  in  his  mouthy  and  rel^ious  rendnisoenoea  w«fc 
were  sittiagmasmaUcoUier^ona  coil  whkh  he  is  connected*  we  all  do- 


dd  masters ;  and  dicae  (^  the  I 
sohod  among  thfr  choicest 
of  the  art  •  Among  the  latter  was 
oaa  which,  from  iis  honsdy,  rortie 
diaractei«  and  the  rough  vigor  of 
ila  edorteg,  I  oonjeotured  to  he  hy 
Mca'land  or  Gidadratoygh.  It  va- 
presented  a  fiurmer's  boaom 


Jogging  along  to  maricot  on  a  donksy, 
w%  a  badmt  of 
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(ise,  even  «iore  thaa  we  pity,  the  poor 
lonkej.  If  the  lairt  of  association 
jre  to  avail  aught,  we  should  hold, 
iim  in  the  highest  reverence.  It  was  on 
in  ass  that  the  Saviorof  the  world  rode 
Qto  Jerusalem ;  an  ass,  according  to  the 
Coran,  is  to  sound  the  tiiimpet  of  the 
esurrection;  the  braying  of  •an  ass 
aved  the  throne  of  Lako*  lelnff  ^f 
llam;  an  a9s  is  the  here  of  fwr 
1^11 ;  the  euloffised  of  G^rvantea  and 
^terne^  and  the  beloved  ef  the  fidry 
iueen»  Titania.  True,  he  kicked  it 
ae  d^ing  lioii  in  one  of  ^scf^s  most 
Ducmngfiibles;  but  how  many  Chris* 
ians  are  hooriy  acting  in  this  same 
pirit!  liook  at  the  great  statefMni^ 
iDout  to  lalL  What  an.  instant  prick* 
Dff  up  i)i  long  ears  in  St.  Stephens  I 
Tvhat  a  sonorous  brav  against  him 
hroughout  the  p<^itieal  world  1  Alas, 
here  are  animals  that  call  themselves 
ational  beings,  far  more  ¥forthy  of 
loatempt  than  the  4aieanest  quadruped 
hat  ever  chewed  the  thistle  I 
The  next  pictures  to  which  my  atten* 
ion  was  directed  were  three  hung 
ilose  tc^ther,  and  every  way  remark* 
ible*  1  had  cast  a^  hasty  glanoe  «! 
hem  before^  but  now  that  i  came  to 
ucamine  them  more  closely,  I  was 
ftruck  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects, 
lod  the  elaborate  finish  of  the  details. 
They  had  evidently  been  painted  up- 
varus  of  a  century,  and  wefe  still  m 
aqellent  preservation.  The  first  ife. 
)rei9ented  a  wild,  barren  tract  of  moor- 
and,  whereon  stood  two  fieuiips,  one, 
i  well  looking  youth  in  the  first  blooM 
>f  manhood ;  and  the  other,  a  deerefMd, 
^tch.like  <4d  woman,  the  expression 
>f  wbos^  features  resembled  those  of 
Hecate  in  Fuseli'sfiiie  painting:.  This 
lag  was  in  earnest  conversation  with 
heyoonff  man,  who  seemed  listening 
x>  her  with  fear  and  wonder  not  ui^ 
ooineled  with  distrust. 

Theaecond  picture  showed  theaame 
fouth  standins;  unarmed  on  the  deck 
>f  a  ship,  add  s)irrounded  by  a  rough 
)et  of  sailors,  one  of  whom  was  pre- 
senting a  pistol  at  his  head.  The 
broad  ^EiAssesof  light  and  shade  in  this 
painting ;  its  variety  of  character ;  and 
the  Rembrandt^like  heads  of  ene  or  two 
^  its  groupes,  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a  modem  artist. 

The  third  picture  represented  the 
Mine  young  man,  thoogb  with  «  won 


.aspect. 


thoughtful  and  care-worn 
standing  at  midnif^ht  amonff  some 
ruins  on  a  waste  like  that  m  Dart- 
moor, while  before  him  was  a  lovdy 
female  figure,  on  whom,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  gazing  with  apprehension, 
as  though  she  had  been  a  spectre. 
I^is  paintine-^-at  least  so  it  seemed 
to  ne— was  by'  ^  ^^®  ^^"^"^  ^  ^^ 
three,  and  evinced  a  power  ot  concep- 
tion and  depth  of  sentiment  whieh  I 
have  rarely  seen  aurpassed.  Thewan^ 
in^rfeoi  moon ;  the fhntaatic Qloud; 
the  rare  stars;  the  slavtled  look  of  the 
youth ;  the  motkMUkas  figure  of  his 
companion ;  and,  above  all,  the  for- 
lorn, ghastly  anHict  of  the  monastic 
ruins  ;«*-4he  ^irit  diq>layed  in  theexe- 
outioQ  of  these  sevend  details  impresa- 
ed  me  so  forcibly,  that  I  deleraiined 
not  to  rest  till  I  had  made  myself  ao- 
quainted  with  the  history,  not  merely 
of  this,  but  of  all  the  thfee  pictures, 
lor  I  ihit  persuaded  that  they  were 
not  the  nmre  creations  of  fancy  oloe 
wherefore  the  presence  of  one  and  the 
same  individual  in  all  of  them  t— hut 
had  their  origin  m  fact. 

Accordingly,  when  my  friend^  wmu 
Jor  dofM  came  in  te  anoounce  dinnert 
I  catechised  him  on  the  aufaject,  fOi 
he  was  one  of  those  staid,  intelligent, 
respectable  old  family  servants,  who 
know  all  its  ancestral  traditions  by 
heart,  place  implicit  faith  in  them,  and 
take  a  pride  in  explaining  th^em  to  suoh 
wondering  ignoramuses  aa  mjfsetf. 
From  this  veteran  gossip  I  received 
for  answer,  that  the  pictures  in  ques- 
tion were  old  family  ones,higMy  prisied 
Shis  mistress,  to  the  fartunea  of  one 
whose  ancestors-^ehe  was  of  the 
Devckishire  Trevaniona-— they  had  re- 
leredOP.  On  further  pressii^  him,  he 
entered  into  copious  particulara  of 
their  history ;  and  as  these  were  suf- 
ficiently curious,  and  I  happened  to  be 
fff ievously  hi  want  of  oocupation,  the 
idea  struck  me  that  I  would  set  to  and 
embody  them  in  one  connected  narra- 
tive. Henoe  the  origin  of  ••  Trevan- 
ion»"  the  composition  of  which  enabled 
me  to  spend  a  faw  days  agreeably 
enough.  (3entle  reader,  shonld  it  have 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  amuse  you, 
too,  I  may  possibly  be  tempted  (after 
the  fashion  of  eor  writers  m  annuals) 
to  Ulustrato  other  portkmsiaf  the'^Pie. 
Iwe  Ckdlary.'* 
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Whoefer  hat  rahed  South  Devon 
mu8t  often  havtf  found  occaaioQ  to 
admire  the  pictureiqiie  beautjr  of  its 
oottagea.  Some  one  or  other  ^  these 
nuiet  eurelr  ha?e  given  rite  to  thai 
aentimental  adage*  •*Love  in  a.  cou 
tage»"  for  it  is  inqpoinible  to  see  ihem» 
with  their  tidy  tiiatchsd  roof*  Jessamine 
covered  walls,  trim  flower  garden  with 
its  small  sunnv  grass^ot,  beehive,  and 
wooden  porch  redolent  of  wild  roses 
and  honey-suckles,  and  within  whose 
riielter  an  English  Juliet  may  sit  unob- 
served»and  murmur  melodiouB  nothinss 
in  the  ear  of  her  Borneo^  while  a  blacE- 
bird  in  a  widcer  cage  sings  with  kindred 
sweetness  mbove  her  head ;— it  is  im- 
possible, I  say,  to  see  peaoafol  pictu- 
resque snuggeries  like  these,  without 
instantly  associating  them  in  idea  with 
that  blissful  and  unsophisticated  pe- 
riod, the  honeymoon.  i4  the  hamlet 
of  South  Zeal  these  cotti^;es  are  oele- 

it  was  from  one  of  the  neatest  ana  most 
attjractive  in  the  whole  district— the 
dwelling  evidently  of  one  above  the 
peasant  class— that,  early  on  a  summer 
morning,  a  young  girl  ismied  with  steal- 
thy anotrembling  steps,  as  if  she  feared 
that  **  the  very  stones^'  would  prate  of 
her  **  whereabout.'^ 

On  reaching  the  garden  gate,  she 
Just  halted  an  instant  and  looked  ti- 
midly about  her,  and  then  made  an 
abrupt  dart  down  one  of  those  famous 
Devonshire  lanes  which  may  vie  in 
length  with  the  longest  story  ever  told 
by  a  club-proser,  tul  she  reached  the 
moor,  where  she  made  a  second  halt,  as 
though  in  momentary  expectation  of 
some  one's  arrival.  But  that  **soaie 
one"  came  not  Far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  not  a  living  thiuff  was  discern^ 
ibl&-Haothing  but  a  bleai  interminably 
expanse  of  desert,  here  swelling  up  into 
gradual  hills,  round  whose  heads  the 
mists  of  night  still  dung ;  and  there 
Ootted  with  gloomy  granite  tors,  or  a 
few  half-starved  superannuated  elms 
and  oaks,  which  looked— io  use  the 
forcible  expression  of  one  of  our  ablest 
divines— as  Uiough  they  were  set  up 
there  by  Nature  for  ^'signals  of  dis- 
tress." 


There  is  somediiiig  very  inipfeBBfe 
k|  the  idea  of  standing,  the  oaiy  Itr^g 
being,  on  a  vast  desert  Iflse  Dartmoor. 
T6  hear  no  sound  <Mr  stir  that  can  le- 
mind  you  of  a  dieerfiil  animated  craa- 
tion,  n6  birdBingin^  do  cattie  lowing, 
no  sheep-bell  timding  ;  to  see  Bothing 
but  dead  masses  of  graiiite,  or  the  giHSt 
wrecks  of  oak  that  q^wak  of  life  gone 
by,  and  carry  the  mind  back  into  tho 
solitudes  of  the  pai^ ;  this  for  more 
aflfeots  the  imaffinatioQ  than  standkig 
alone  in  some  Huge  sleeping  city,  for 
there,  though  it  may  be  dormant,  voo 
have  still  humanity  at  your  ^bow ;  rat 
on  Dartmoor  hours  may  elapse  before 
you  get  sight  of  the  hunoan  ooonte- 
nance;  tis  like  being  severed  for  a  time 
from  the  social  wmd,  to  which  yoo, 
and  I,  and  all  of  as,  gentle  reader,  are 
but  too  apt  to  fancy  we  should  have  no 
objectfoD,  till  we  found  ouraelves  leaOy 
in  solitude,  when  we  feel,  with  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  that  we  are  gregarioas  in 
our  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  good  for 
us  to  be  alone. 

These,  however,  are  reflections  that 
occur  only  to  the  mind  when  it  ii  at 
leisure ;  a  pre-occu{^ed  iancy  has  no 
taste  for  sucn  abstract  ^lecolatiaos,  and 
our  youuff  village  lasft  was  evidently 
absorbed  by  thoughts  of  for  more  inwie- 
diate  interest,  for  die  k^  walking  to 
and  fro  a  prescribed  distaiioe,  now 
looking  before  and  now  behind  her, 
with  a  countenance  ea^ressive  eqaaliy 
of  fear  and  disappomtment,  til  at 
length,  as  she  was  preparing  with  re- 
luctance to  quit  the  ^ot,  a  low  sub- 
dued voice  called  her  by  name,  and, 
taming  round,  she  saw  with  a  blush  a 
young  man  hurrying  towards  her.  fai 
an  infant  he  had  reached  her  side,  and 
they  advanced  together  in  silenoe  on 
the  moor,  where  for  a  brief  season  I 
will  leave  them,  while  I  ex[^ain  what 
were  the  imperative  circumstances 
which  thus  compelled  two  young  folfci 
to  leave  dieir  snug  warm  bed,  and  ge 
billing  and  cooing  on  a  desert,  with  a 
wind  whistling  about  them,  sharp  and 
searchini;  enough  to  set  the  soose-skiB 
roujg;faening  beneath  the  bnsdas  eft 
hedge-hog. 
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John  Trevajii<m— 6uoh  was  our  tie- 
r's name — was  the  younger  of  two 
»ns  of  a  Devooshire  baronet  of  old 
)8cent,  whose  ancestral  seat  bordered 
1  the  village  of  South  Zeal.  His 
other  was  also  of  ^gentle  blood;" 
It,  unlike,  her  husband,  who  was  a 
lUgh,  jolly,  ignorant  country  gentle- 
an  of  the  Squire  Booby  dass,  poosooo 
I  a  mind  of  superior  order,  and  a 
sposition  remarkable  for  its  evenness 
id  good  nature.  To  educate  John 
emed  to  be  the  sole  business  of  this 
dy's  life ;  he  was  her  favorite  son, 
la  exhibited  from  early  youth  a  quick- 
ss  of  apprehension  that  well  repaid 
8  motlier's  solicitude,  whose  bignest 
nbition  it  was  to  see  him  holding  as 
xMid  a  station  in  the  world  as  many 
'  his  ancestors  had  held  before  him. 
ut  her  wishes  were  doomed  to  disap- 
nntment,  for  she  died  ere  he  had 
mapleted  his  eighteenth  year;  but 
)t  before  she  had  formed  his  tastes ; 
hich  exhibited  a  bias  towards  the  ro- 
antic  and  imagin^ve.  No  one,  for 
stance,  placed  more  im[>licit  faith  in 
1  the  legends  and  traditions  of  per- 
tps  the  most  superstitious  district  in 
Qgland— especially  those  bugbears  of 
e  age  and  country,  sorcery  and 
itchcraft.  The  well-known  Dart- 
oor  witch,  who  about  this  time  (the 
iddle  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
rrified  the  neighborhood  with  her 
miurations,  was  invested  by  John 
ith  higher  supernatural  attributes 
an  even  the  ign(»rant  peasantry  gave 
)r  credit  for ;  but  this  was  less  the  re- 
lit of  weak  credulity  than  of  that  wild 
)etic  temperament  which  in  the  early 
lys  of  Greece  peopled  the  banksof  the 
irk  Acheron  with  apprwriate  ghosts 
Ki  fiends:  But  though  fond  of  **  lone 
ttlng  by  the  shores  of  old  romance," 
>uDg  Trevanion,  unlike  the  generality 
'such  dreamy  enthusiasts,  was  of  an 
lergetic,  enterprising  character,  and 
3ver  cast  a  glance  at  the  portraits  of 
is  gallant  ancestors  without  regretting 
lat  he  had  attained  his  twentieth 
aar  and  had  yet  signalized  himself  by 
0  one  act  worthy  to  be  held  in  re- 
lembranoe. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  when 
anting  to  enter  the  world  where  he 
At  asnired  he  should  achieve  renown, 
lat  a  cinMunstaace  oocurred  which 
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changed  the  whole  current  of  his  ideas. 
He  fell  in  love,  a  malady  to  which 
youth  is  peculiarly  liable.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  sudden  idolatry  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a  Somersetshire  gen- 
tleman, 0?  retired  habits  and  straitened 
means,  who  had  lately  come  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  one  of  those  picturesque 
cottaKOs  in  which,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, this  quarter  of  South  Devon 
abounds.  It  was  while  wandering 
alone  one  evening  by  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey  which  bordered  on  the  moor^ 
that  John  first  encountered  this  lovely 
apparition.  She  was  leaning  on  her 
fiither's  arm  at  the  time,  and  flushed 
with  exercise,  and  radiant  with  health 
and  3routh,  presented  as  attraciive  an 
image  as  lover's  eye  could  desire  to 
gaze  on.  From  this  moment  John  felt 
himself  a  changed  man.  Hitherto,  he 
had  been  all  for  ambition ;  thenceforth 
he  was  all  fer  sentiment.  And  this 
alteration  was  not  |fradual»  but  instaop 
taneous.  His  passion  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  reflection,  but  of  impulse.  It 
was  first-love  in  all  its  frenzy.  Though 
he  had  seen  her  but  once,  yet  his  me- 
mory retained  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  charms  of  theifair  unknown— of  her 
dark  earnest  eyea,herluxuriant  tresses, 
the  classic  outline  of  her  oountenanoe, 
her  8wao*like  neck,  her  graceful  buoy- 
ant tread,  and  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
her  form,  while  his  fency,  equally 
vivid*  invested  her  mind  with  corres- 
ponding attractions. 

For  a  whole  week  afterwards,  Tre- 
vanion could  think  of  nothing  but  who 
the  unknown  was,  and  when  he  should 
see  her  acain.  She  was  his  reverie  by 
day,  his  mam  by  night,  and  so  work- 
ed upon  his  imagination  that  he  did 
not  rest  until  he  had  not  only  acquaint- 
ed himself  with  her  name  and  place  of 
abode,  but  even  established  himself  as 
a  visitor  at  her  fether's  cottage. 

The  rest  fellows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  young  couple  became 
deeply  enamored  of  each  other.  From 
talking  together  they  got  to  walking 
together,  reading  together,  and,  it 
might  be,  sighing  toffether-Hfor  first- 
love  u  apt  to  be  exceedingly  hysterical, 
while  Mr.  Mordaunt,  Mary's  father, 
who  was  a  widower,  neither  encour- 
aged nor  checked  their  intimacy,  b»t 
let  it  take  its  course,  unconscious  n;p* 
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parently— 60  incuHouf  and  unsuspi- 
cious was  his  nature— that  it  passed 
tlie  bounds  of  ordinary  acquaintance. 

And  so  nrtonths  rolled  on,  happy 
months  which  passed  with  the  eo&dd 
of  thought  Seldom  a  day  now  elaps- 
ed but  John  was  a  visitor  at  the  cot- 
tage ;  he  had  always  some  new  -book 
to  lend  or  to  borrow,  or  some  new 
walk  to  propose  to  Blary  and  her  Ei- 
ther. EVenmg  after  evening  found 
them  loitering  along  the  ed^s  of  the 
moor,  or,  in  the  doom  6i  twilight, 
when  none  were  likely  to  discover 
Uiem,  through  the  leafy  srove  that 
dcirted  Trevanion  Park,  where  thev 
would  •wander  for  hours,  nwavinff  bril- 
liant fancies  to  the  dilisent  ezcTusioa 
of  all  probability,  till  tne  hooting  of 
the  night-owl  warned  them  that  it  was 
time  to  separate. 

It  has  often  beoi  asserted  that  first- 
love  is  blind.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
this  aphorism,  and  to  believe  that  it  is 
particularly  quick-sighted.  In  the 
present  instance,  at  least,  it  was  so  to 
m  surprising  extent,  for  not  one  mental 
cracedid  John's  imagination  endow 
Mary  with,  but  he  found  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  her,  she  possessed. 
She  was  indeed  not  less  attractive  in 
intellect  than  in  person,  having  been 
educated  bv  Mr.Mordaunt,  wbodoated 
on  her,  with  a  care  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
it  was  not  merely  a  refined,  well-in- 
fliructed  mind  that  John  recognised  in 
Mary;  he  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
struck  with  her  firmness  and  strenffth 
of  character,  aod  the  depth  of  her  de- 
votion to  her  father.  In  &ct,  so  com- 
pletely did  this  young  girl  enthral  his 
heart,  that  he  became  almost  wholly 
estranged  from  his  fiimilv,  seldom 
Joining  the  convivial  parties  at  the 
hall,  and  when  he  did  so  for  appear- 
ances'sake,  or  to  avoid  the  coarse  in- 
sinuations of  his  brother  Edward  that 
he  felt  himself  too  good  for  ttiem, 
hurrjring  awav  from  the  table  at  the 
earliest  (XMSsible  opportunity. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  hand 
when  John  and  Mary  were  destined 
to  realize  the  adage  that  **  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 
During  the  early  period  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, Trevanion,  well  knowing 
his  Other's  prejudices  on  the  score  <u 
rank,  and  also  how  prone  a  country 
village  is  to  scandal,  was  cautious  of 
uurading  his  intimacy  with  the  Ifor- 
daunts.  and  vmuHj  contrived  to  meet 
them,  as  if  by  accident,  oa  the  moor. 


which  was  one  of  their  fiivortte  waUa. 
By  degress,  however,  as  he  became 
more  and  more  intereited  in  Mary.he 
laid  aside  this  caution,  and  even  seem- 
ed to  take  a  pride  in  displaying  hit 
attachments  to  her,  reseatine  the  je«i 
of  his  brother— who,  having  nequ^idy 
apen  the  parties  together,  halfsos- 
pected  the  state  of  their  afiectkN»- 
with  a  bitterness  that  sooo  prodooed  s 
coolness  between  the  young  men,  the 
more  marked  on  Edward's  part,  be- 
cause  he  too  had  often  cast  an  adairiBf 
glance  at  Mary,  though  not  with  hyras> 
neal  ideas.  He  reaajtled  her  roereiv 
as  an  humble  vilkge  becuity;  and 
being  something  of  a  libertine  in  his 
habits,  without  any  of  his  brother^s 
refinement  of  mind  or  feding,  thought 
it  fiur  from  unlikely  that  he.  might  be 
as  successful  with  her  as  be  had  been 
in  many  of  his  other  nisdc  anaoois— 
at  least  if  John  was  removed  frosB 
the  scene  of  action,  which  accordingly 
he  resolved  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  about. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  his  brother^ 
means  that  John's  hopes  were  blasttd 
in  the  bud,  and  the  full  measure  of  his 
delinouency  made  known  to  the  Baro- 
net ;  for  before  he  could  mature  Ui 
plans,  a  more  subtle  spirit  had  been  at 
work,  in  the  person  of  a  lean,  sour  old 
maid,  a  distant  connection  of  ttie  fiuni- 
ly,  who  happening  one  evening  loorer- 
hear  a  conversation  between  the  lovers, 
of  a  decidedly  matrimonial  turn,  has> 
tened  to  acquaint  the  old  man  with 
the  flill  particulars  of  her  discovery- 
how  his  son  had  formed  a  cUmdestiM 
attachment  to  a  sirl  fiir  beneath  him 
in  rank;  how  «ie  returned  it;  and 
how,  unless  he  promptly  intetfored,  a 
nuptial  catastrophe  would  take  plaee, 
and  the  blood  of  the  Trevaaiooa  be 
for  ever  dishonored. 

Though  rough  and  bhiaterkkg  in 
manner,  the  result  of  his  long  esta- 
blished authority  over  the  district,  the 
Baronet  was  any  thing  bat  irascible; 
but  this  was  precisely  one  of  those 
conununications  calculaled  to  call  up 
all  the  devil  within  him.  If  t^iere  w^ 
one  thing  beyond  anothOT  of  wl^ch  he 
was  proud— I  except,  of  course,  ins 
hounds  and  horses— it  was  the  anti- 
quity of  his  :£unlly.  An  embbtfoned 
senealogy  hung  up  in  his  ball,  and  ss 
he  cast  a  hurried  glance  at  thia^  on  Us 
way  to  the  library,  where  bis  son, 
whenat  home,  wasusually  to  be  fooad, 
his  fiice  crimsoned  with  paasioQ,  be  IS- 
preached  John  01  the  bitterest  tenns  iv 
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rhat  he  called  hk  ingratitude  in  pre- 
iimioffto  talk  of  marriage,  without 
rst  awing  his  pemuMbD:  contrasted 
is  conduct  with  that  of  his  brother, 
rho  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
uch  heresj ;  reminded  him  of  his  an- 
estcnrs,  not  one  of  whom  but  had  mated 
nth  their  equals  in  rank  ;  and  con- 
luded  bj  insistinfl;  on  his  xiving  up 
11  thoughts  of  the  ••insolent  bag. 
age,"  as  he  styled  Marj. 

••  Never,"  said  John,  boldly,  when 
tie  Baronet  had  concluded  the  longest 
peech  he  had  ever  been  known  to 
nake  :  ••if  I  owe  respect  to  you,  sir, 
owe  it  also  to  rnjaeUf  and  I  presume 
J  think  that  in  this  instance  '^ 

••  Think !  What  right  have  you  to 
hiok,  when  you  have  got  me  to  think 
or  you  1  But  thiscomes  of  the  book*, 
earning  that  your  poor  mother  was 
Iwars  cramming  your  head  with. 
)ut  rll  bum  every  book  in  the  house ; 
uch  rubbish  is  only  fit  for  wadding, 
niere's  your  brother  has  never  re£l 
I  line  in  his  life,  rilwairant ;  no  more 
lave  I,  for  that  matter ;  and  your 
preat  ancettor,  ^  Huch,  who  died 
D  his  stirrups  at  Boswortn  Field,  could 
lot  write  his  own  name.  And  yet  ]rou, 
brsoolh,  must  presume  to  be  wis^ 
ban  all  of  us  !  But  PU  tdl  you  what 
t  is,  young  sir— either  give  up  tlus 
rencb,  or  give  up  me." 

••At  least  allow  me  some  time  for 
eflecticNii*  sir.'* 

•a:*ime!"  shouted  the  indignant 
)aronet ;  ••  not  a  day— not  an  hour— 
rouVehad  time,  enough  and  to  spare, 
ilready.  Yes,  yes,  a  pretty  time  you've 
lad  of  it,  I'll  be  bound,  gadding  about 
vith  that  artful  hussey,  and  making 
rourself  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
leighborhood,  when  you  should  have 
leen  fulfilling  your  duties  as  a  son  and 
i  brother." 

••  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that  I  have 
>een  remiss  in  either  capacity." 

••Oh,!  daresay  not    You  never 

z^friends ;  you  never  looked  down 
)n  your  brother  Edward,  because  he 
lad  not  as  much  book-learning  as 
rourself,  though  he  shall  ride,  or  hunt 
>r  shoot  wiu  any  man  in  Devon- 
hire." 

••Father,  fhther,"  replied  John, 
^th  deep  feeling,  you  are  unjust, 
inffeneroys ;  is  it  my  fhult  that  my 
labits  are  not  those  of  n^  neighbors, 
md  that  I  cannot,  strive  as  I  may, 


enter  into  their  convivial  enjojrmentsf 
As  respects  Edward,  it  is  he  that  looks 
down  on  me  ;  not  I  on  him." 

••  And  w^i  he  may,  seeins  the  dis- 
grace you  were  about  to  entau  on  your 
&mily.  However  to  cut  this  matter 
short— either  consent  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  this  girl,  or  prepare  to  leave 
the  ball  within  the  week.  I  am  lord 
and  master  here,  and  no  child  of  mine 
shall  dare  to  fly  in  the  fiice  of  my 
authority." 

But  John  respectfully,  though  firm- 
ly, persisted  in  his  refbsal  to  resign 
Mary,  upon  which  the  Baronet,  after 
consulting  with  his  eldest  son,  of 
whose  sagacity  he  had  a  high  opinion, 
applied  to  Mary's  fioher,  too  was  his 
own  tenant,  and  so  worked  upon  his  ap- 
prehensions—for he  was  a  quiet  timid 
man— that  Mr  Mordaunt,  whose  eyes 
were  now  for  the  first  time  opened  to 
the  nature  of  the  intimacy  between  the 
young  couple,  and  who  had  no  idea  of 
forcing  himself  into  an  alliance  with 
afiunily  that  despised  him,  that  very 
night  exacted  a  promise  from  Mary, 
whose  pride  was  deeply  wounded  1^ 
her  fhuer's  oommunicatioD,  that  she 
would  not  see  John  again. 

Trevanion  mean  time,  having  no  no- 
tion of  the  efforts  made  by  Mr  Mor- 
daunt to  keep  his  daughter  from  his 
sight,  wandered  about  the  neighbor- 
hood day  and  night,  hoping  to  g^  a 
glimpse  of  Mary  :  but  finding  this  to 
be  impossible,  and  that  whenever  he 
called  at  the  cottage  its  inmates  were 
sure  to  be  absent,  he  became  quite 
disheartened.attributhigthattocaprice 
on  Mary's  part  which  was  the  result 
of  bitter  necessity. 

But  perseverance  does  wonders,  and 
as  a  last  recource  the  young  man  had 
recourse  to  writing.  With  consider- 
able difftculty  he  managed  ta  get  a 
letter  conveyed  lo  Mary,  wherein  he 
implored  her  to  grant  him  one  last 
interview,  stating  that  at  daybreaii:, 
near  the  Abbey,  he  should  beanxKMK- 
ly  waiting  her  arrival,  and  that  if  she 
foiled  to  come  the  dissapointment 
would  be  fatal  to  him.  The  letter 
was  penned  in  such  a  distracted  style 
that  the  poor  giri  was  alarmed  by  it 
into  acquiescence.  ••  It  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  ev^  see  him."  she  said— and 
acocordingly,  at  the  appointed  hour» 
made  her  appearance  at  the  place  of 
rendezvouz,  as  I  have  already  shown* 
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•*  So  you  refuse  to  mgree  to  my  pro- 
pottl,  Mary  V*  said  John,  as  they  walk- 
ed slowly  across  the  moor.  **  UDkiDd 
girl,  is  this  the  aflectioa  you  have  so 
Olten  professed  for  met** 

•«Uiikind«John1  If  lam  so,  11b  for 
yourwel&re.  God  knows  how  wil* 
liogly  I  would  pass  my  whole  lifo  whh 
you ;  but  it  must  not  be.** 

**  Who  shall  prevent  it«  if  we  are 
resolved  1" 

^  Our  fothersv  John.  We  are  hound 
hy  every  strong  tie  oi  duty,  ci  affec- 
tion, waaci  honor,  to  sacrifice  our  will 
to  theirs.  These  were  principles  in- 
stilled into  me  firom  earliest  inftmcy ; 
and  shall  I  now  swerve  from  them, 
and  brinff  a  parent's  gray  hairs  in  sor- 
row to  ttie  gravel  Never.  But  do 
not  suppose  that  I  have  come  to  this 
determination  without  a  struggle.  Of. 
ten  and  often  have  I  prayed  to  be 
taught  my  line  of  duty,  ana  strength, 
ened  in  my  purpose  to  fulfil  it;  and 
even  now  my  rebellious  heart"-*— 
And  she  paused. 

•*Qoon— go  on,  Mary,"  exclaimed 
John,  eagerly.  «^4iweetest  girl,  I  could 
listen  to  you  for  hours." 

«*  Oh  spare  me,  John;  I  must  not- 
dare  not— say  more.  I  have  said  too 
much  already." 

«•  You  have,  mdeed,  Mary,"  retried 
her  lover,  gloomily ;  ~  too  much,  libar, 
for  your  own  happiness,  and  far  too 
much  for  mine.  Think  better  of  it- 
pray,  think  better  of  it,  my  love.  What 
though  my  fother  cast  me  off?  Have 
I  not  handsl  Have  I  not  youth, 
strength,  perseverance,  and  fixedness 
of  purpose?  And  Oh,  Mary,  with  you 
by  my  side,  in  some  place  ikr  remov- 
ed from  this,  to  cheer  and  feed  nfie  with 
your  smiles,  what  task  is  there  that  I 
could  not  succeed  in  V 

Afibcted  by  the  energy  with  which 
he  spoke,  Mary  made  no  reply.  Tre- 
vanioo  pressed  his  advantage. 

^Thiijk,  love,  of  the  happiness 
that  is  m  store  for  us,  if  we  do  but 
dare  to  obey  the  dictates  of  our  heart. 
Every  thought,  every  wish,  every 
action  of  our  lives  show  that  we  were 
bom  for  each  other.  Our  tastes  are 
the  same— the  same,  or  nearly  so  our 
a«s.  Why  then  should  we  be  di- 
videdr 
"Tempt  me  no  more,  John,"  ex- 


claimed  Mary,  whOe  die  tears,  stream- 
ing down  her  cheek,  told  for  more 
emphaticaUy  than  words  the  struggle 
^t  was  preying  at  her  heart  ;*  I  due 
not  act  as  you  would  wirii.  I  eamni 
ally  myself  with  a  family  that  eaits 
me  of(  or  plant  a  daner  in  my  fo- 
therms  breast.    No^  Joan;  I  have  pride 

and" 

•'Heartless  girl !"  rsfdied  John,  in- 
terrubting  her  mrpetuously . 

«»Hear9esst  Oh,  John,  I  ttought 
you  knew  me;  but  you  do  not,  or 
you  would  reipect  tlie  sacrifice  I  am 
making  for  your  soke.  Do  you  think 
I  have  not  suffered  as  well  as  your- 
self! When  my  poor  fother  kneit  in 
tears  before  me,  and  beaoi^ht  a  um 
temn  promise  that  I  vrouid  abandon 
for  ever  all  ttioughts  of  an  alliaaoe 
widi  your  fiunilj,— when  headjoied 
me,  on  pain  of  his  lasting  displeasure^ 
to  tear  that  hope  ttom  my  breast 
which  I  fbd  is  become  entfr&ed  wtt 
lifo  itself*— even  then  I  kesHated ;  bnl 
when  he  added  tiiat  not  only  woaM 
my  disobedience  inflict  a  certain  cone 
on  him,  but  as  certain  rain  on  yon, — 
then,  John,  my  mind  was  made  up^ 
and  for  your  sake  I  consented  to  a  sa- 
orifice  which  I  half  denied  to  a  &. 
ther's  entreaties ;  and  yet  yoa  call  me 
heartless!  John,  John,  I  can  die  for 
you,  but  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  become 
the  means  of  thrusting  you  firom  your 
home,  and  consigning  3rou  to  raaorse 
without  hope,  and  poverty  without  end 
or  limit.  AaA:  me  any  tlunff  hut  tfek. 
I  will  wear  out  my  lire  sin^e  fix-  your 
sake ;  but  I  will  not  bring  down  the 
curses  of  two  parentB  on  your 
head." 

In  a  woman  who  tndy  loves— ^e 
remark  is  trite,  but  will  bear  repeti- 
tion-—there  is  a  hcdhiesa,  a  parity,  a 
disinterestedness  say  rather  a  totsl, 
unhesitating  abandonment  of  sdf— 
which  JA  man  can  never  reach,  and  not 
often  appreciate.  John  was  afihcted, 
but  he  was  not  convinced  by  Mary^ 
generous  devotion. 

^'Mary,"  he  said,  and  not  witlUMt 
sternness,  •^you  tdd  me  but  jost  now 
that  your  fother  had  made  you  pro^ 
mise  to  hdd  no  more  cfamdestiDe 
meetings  With  me.  Have  yon  obeyed 
him?" 
Mary  hung  down  her  head. 
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•*  I  deserve  this  Tq>rba6ht"  she  said, 
'but  least  of  all  from  you.  Whm 
rou  told  me  in  your  letter  that  you 
woqUL  not  survive  my  refusal  to  see 
^ou,  what  eould  I  do  1  I  went  to  my 
Ather,  acquainted  him  with  your 
JireatSi  and  solicited  his  advice  ;  and 
le,  trusting  to  his  daughter's  honor, 
i;ave  me  permission  to  see  you  once 
nore.  John,!  am  here  for  the  last 
ime." 

The  air  of  deep  heart-ielt  solemn!- 
7  with  which  Blary  said  thip  convin- 
sad  John  he  had  nothing  more  to 
lope.  He  walked  on  with  her  a  few 
ninutes  in  gloomy  silence,  till  at 
enffth  his  feelings  could  not  be  con- 
roUed ;  and  he  said,  in  a  voice  bro* 
cen  wi^  grief, — 

**So  you  give  me  up,  Maryl  Be 
t  so  ;  but  remember  that  by  so  doing 
fou  have  wrung  a  heart  that  beat  for 
rou,  and  jou  oolv.  True,  this  is  our 
ast  meetmg.  Within  the  week  I  quit 
lome,  perhaps  for  ever." 

'^For  ever,  John?"  asked  Mary, 
vithaihlteringvolce.  '^Saynotso;" 
rou  will  return  in  a  brief  space, 
if  out  lot  in  jlifb  may  be  changed ; 
rour  father  may  relent ;  mine  may 
^ve  me  back  my  promise,  and  we 
nay  yet  be  happy  together.  Do  not 
lay  forever,  John.^' 

"For  ever.  Why  should  I  stay 
ineeriag  here,  where  everv  scene  i 
ook  on  reaynds  me  of  past  happiness, 
ind  present  suffering  1  No  ;  1  go  to 
ind  in  other  climes— hew  vain  the 
;ask !— the  peace  denied  me  here." 

"*  Mary  made  no  reply,  for  she  was 
irowned  in  tears.  Her  bosom  bea- 
red ;  she  trembled  all  over  like  an 
ispen  leaf.  Trevanion  marked  her 
amotion. 

"  Sweetest,  sweetest  girl,"  he  said, 
folding  her  passionately  in  his  arms, 
« ream  your  rash  determination,  and 
t>id  me  be  happy.  Let  us  fly  this 
tiated  place.  What  are  fathepi  to 
jsl" 

••John.  John,  have  pity  on  me;  my 
beart  is  breaking." 

••Coroe,  love,  and  let  us  hence. 
Oh,  Mary,  I  love,  I  doat  on  you  to 
distraction.  All  is  light  where  you 
are-HGdl  gloom  where  you  are  not 
Come,  dien,  and  shed  sunshine  on  my 
path.  Be  my  fHend,  mr  guide,  my 
guardian  angel.  Feel,  love,  how  my 
heart  beats  I  Dear  girl,  it  will  soon 
cease  to  beat  when  you  have  cast  me 
(^" 


They  had  by  this  time  neared  the 
Abbey  ruins,  and  John,  pointing  to- 
wards them,  said,  **  Manr,  such  as  is 
that  building,  such  shall  I  become  the 
instant  that  you  have  discarded  me. 
Away  from  you  I  cannot  live.  Onoe 
more,  then,  j  ask,  will  you  be  minel 
Think  not  you  will  less  feel  the  panjc 
of  separation  than  mjrself— no,  it  wiU 
reach  your  heart  too— for  your  fh- 
ther's  sake,  then,  to  whom  your  hap- 
piness is  dearer  than  his  own."— -« 

*«  For  my  fether's  sake  1  Thanks, 
John,  for  these  words,  for  they  have 
recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  my  duty. 
Yes,  dear  John,  I  can  be  firm  now: 
and  hastily  quitting  him,  she  rushed 
forward  into  the  ^bey,  and  flinging 
herself  on  the  damp,  weedy  floor,  in 
front  of  what  had  once  been  an  altar, 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  crossed 
her  arms  over  her  breast,  aiid  said, 
**  Hear  me,God  of  Heaven!  while  in  thy 
sacred  presence  I  solemnly  swear  that, 
till  favoring  circumstances  permit,  I 
will  never  become  Trevanion^s  bride;" 
then  rising  from  her  knees,  and  turn- 
ing to  Jomi  with  a  smile,  while  tears 
flowed  fiist  from  her  eyes,  **  Kiss  me^ 
brother,"  she  continued— "we  meet 
no  more,  and  I  may  not  part  with 
you  in  anger.  No^  John,  I  could 
never  have  borne  to  be  your  wife—* 
to  see  you  writhing  beneath  the  curse 
of  two  parents^md  reel  that  my  sel^sh- 
ness  had  brought  you  to  this  extremity; 
no^  John,  never— never.  And  now 
fiirewell— God  bless  you— God  for 
ever  bless  you ! — ^pray  for  me,  as  I 
shall  for  you,  ana  be  happ^  in  the 
thouffht,  that  if  not  again  in  this  world, 
we  snail  at  least  meet  in  another,** 
and  in  an  instant  she  had  vaniihed 
from  his  sight 

For  some  minutes  Trevanion  re- 
mained quite  stupified,  gazing  in  the 
direction  in  which  Mary  had  disap- 
peared. Was  she  indeed  gone!  Had* 
she  given  him  up,  and  of  her  own  ac- 
cord too?  What,  his  own  Mary— the 
gentle,  the  compassionate!  and  as  he 
uiought  of  the  many  excellencies  of 
her  mind  and  temper,  his  heart  over' 
flowed  with  softness.  Soon,  however, 
a  sterner  feeling  came  over  him.  She 
had  treated  him  with  indifference— 
with  ingratitude.  She  had  no  love 
for  him-^iot  an  atom— or  she  would 
not  have  used  him  thus.  How,  then, 
should  he  act  ?  He  would  dismiss  her 
at  oace  from  his  mind,  and  quit  Eng- 
land for  ever.    He  would  be  no  wo* 
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man's  slave ;  and  as  he  said  this,  he 
brushed  the  tears  iodignantljr  from  his 
eyes,  and  rushed  across  the  moor  with 
the  reckless  speed  of  one  demented. 

Just  as  he  reached  one  of  those 
huge  granite  tors  which  are  scattered 
like  landrmarks  about  the  moor,  an 
old  woman,  wrinkled  as  a  fidcon's  ta- 
lon, lean,  yellow,  and  neari^^  bent 
double,  rose  up  from  behind  it,  and 
stood  rieht  hi  his  path.  John  shud- 
dered, for  though  he  had  neter  seen 
her  before,  he  knew  that  he  looked 
upon  the  Dartmoor  Whch  1 

••  Away— away,"  he  exclaimed,  mo; 
tk)ning  her  from  his  sight,  *'t  came 
not  here  to  seek  you."  ••  I  know  it," 
replied  the  hag,  and  was  tottering  of^ 
when  the  young  man  gathering  cou- 
rage, said,  **stay,  woman,  they  say 
you  are  wise-— are  powerful ;  can  your 
art  then"— and  John  hesitated, 
■truck  with  a  sudden  sense  of  horror 
at  the  idea  of  having  recourse  to  the 
aid  of  such  a  being. 

^'YoH  are  troubled  m  mind,"  ex- 
claimed the  Witch,  ••and  you  would 
learn  fh>m  me  your  ddstiny.  Isitnot 
so?" 

. « It  is,"  replied  Tievanion  with  fid- 
tering[  acc^its. 

••Listen  to  me, then, for  I  know  you 
better  than  you  know  me.  John  Tre- 
▼laiion,  the  period  is  close  at  hand 
when  you  shall  curse  the  hour  tou 
were  bom.  Your  early  fortunes  shall 
he  cast  in  storm  and  eclipse ;  but  f^ar 
not-^hint  not ;  you  bivo  a  stout 
heart,  and  shall  conquer,  not  be  con- 
quered by,  your  fhte.  So  speaks  one 
tiiiose  words  have  ncHrer  yet  been 
spoken  in  vain ,"  and  thus  muttering. 


the  ITHtch  hobbled  off  to  her  hat  haid 
by,  leaving  John  aghast  with  awe  ant 
astoniriiment. 

lliat  tiM  mere  random  eoajedywi 
of  an  old  woman,  whom  die  terrar  Witt 
which  she  inspired  others  had  half 
persuaded  of  her  own  snpernatnal 
attributes,  should  have  ezercaed  is- 
fluenceover  Trevaoioii^  ] 
will  not  appear  sorprisiiiR  to 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  dot 
history  of  the  timea.  That  was  a 
period  when  the  popular  fluth  in  wildi- 
craft  was  unboiinded.  £yes  lasn  like 
Bacon— Sir  Thomas  %0wn— Fuite 
—and  Sir  Matthew  Hale— auccoDbed 
to  tiie  general  beliei;  which  was  chmg 
to  with  more  tenacity  hi  DevoD  than 
ioany  other  quarter  of  the  kiDgdoa. 
There,  mdtohes  were  pleotilhl  as 
mushrooms,  and  flew  through  the 
air  like  crows,  in  covies.  Th^ 
secuted  the  peasant  at  all  I 
and  in  all  places,  and  even  the  \ 
rior  rank  of  the  squhre  did  not 
him  from  tiieir  rosJiee.  WeQ,  thsy 
are  gone,  the  fcdlies  <^  thoae  dmj%  btt 
have  be^  succeeded  by  ocheisliaii^ 
less  preposterous.  If  Biahop  Cotbett 
lamented  the  ftdries,  why  ahodld  I  re- 
ftise  a  sigh  to  the  meraorj  of  tbe 
witches  t  At  least  they  were  prodao- 
tive  of  thus  much  good— thqr  suppBed 
the  peasantry  with  endleas  {heHRstv 
ffosmn,  when  otherwise  ttiej 


have  oeen  discussing  miechievoDS  po» 
litics  at  an  ale-house.  Bat  grantnv 
that  the  superstitioD  was  ahsurd*  aasd 
often  led  to  cruel  resahs^  Mill  it  was 
far  better  to  worry  a  witch*  than  lo 
set  fire  to  Bristol. 


Chaptxb  IV. 


.  Maddened  with  the  result  of  his 
last  intervicfw  with  Mary,  John  made 
one  more  appeal  to  his  fkther ;  the 
Baronet^  however,  was  inexorable; 
Ending  which,  and  aware  also  that  to 
'remain  longer  idle  and  solitary  in 
Devonshire  would  only  be  to  nurse 
melancholy,  and  shut  him  out  firom 
«very  chance  of  acquiring  distinction 
and  independence,  oy  which  means 
only  he  could  win  the  hand  of  Mary, 
Trevanion  summoned  up  all  the  man 
within  him,  and  at  once  closed  with 
his  father's  proposal,  that  he  should 
Wave  EBgland,  and  embai^  as  a  volun- 
leerln  otie  Of  those  ships  of  dboovety 


that  were  tlmi  fittmg   cot  for  the 
Americas. 

At  the  period  to  which  thistalera* 
fen,  there  was  a  pedect  mania  te 
these  maritime  expeditiooa»  and  many 
a  younger  son  of  good  family  hot  of 
limited  means,  joined  the  hutrepid 
Cookes,  and  Panys^  and  Fobkis  of 
die  seveoteenth  eentmry,  in  the  1 
of  returning  home  laden  with' 
and  honors.  Rrevioba  to  his  < 
ture,  John  made  one  toon  attenuSt  id 
see  Mary,  but  being  defeated  in  i&Ui 
elTorts  by  the  vigiUmt  watoh  kept  over 
her  by  Mr.  Mdrdaant,  he  Jose  wtikBi 
till  the  neoessary  prepanUiona  had 
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been  made  for  his  toya|;e,  and  then 
btunied  off  for  London,  wnence,  within 
the  week,  he  set  flail  in  an  English 
ressel  bound  fbr  the  Bahamas,  the 
commander  of  which  was  a  distant 
connection  of  the  Treranions. 

It  was  not  without  a  pan^^that  John 
sigain  caught  sight  of  tne  iron-bound 
3oast  of  I]&yon,  and,  ^looming  on  the 
horizon,  of  the  inland  heights  of  Dart^ 
moor.  He  remained  on  dedc  till  the 
last  glimpse  of  his  native  country 
melt^  away  from  sight;  and  then 
dismissing,  as  lie  proudly  imagined 
he  could  do,  the  happy  past  from  his 
mind,  turned  his  thoughts  wholly  to 
the  future.  Mary,  he  remembered, 
had  promised  to  remain  single  for  his 
sake,  and  this  promise,  which  he  knew 
her  too  well  to  suppose  auy  induce- 
ment would  tempt  her  to  break,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  resiolute  purpose  to 
go  on  and  prosper. 

After  a  voy^  of  some  weeks,  ^ 
ship  drew  near  the  West  India  islands, 
but  just  as  it  came  within  sight  of  His- 
pemiola,  one  of  those  terrific  hurricanes 
sprung  up  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
tropics  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
For  some  time,  by  dint  of  incessant  ac- 
tivity, the  crew  contrived  to  keep  their 
vessel  afloat  and  off  the  shore,  but  the 
storm  increasing  towards  night,  and 
the  ship  drifting  fast  to  land,  there 
seemed  little  or  no  chance  of  escape. 
The  waves  broke  over  the  deck  with  a 
fliry  that  swept  all  before  it,  straining 
the  timbers  till  they  groaned  like  a 
tortured  martyr ;  the  masts  were  splin- 
tered  by  the  lightning ;  the  sads  torn 
to  atoms  by  the  whirlwind ;  many  of 
the  crew,  among  whom  was  the  cap- 
tain,  were  iwept  overboard  by  the 
rushinff  waters ;  and  the  fbw  wno  re- 
mained, womout with fetieue,  bewil- 
dered, and  convinced  that  lul  was  over, 
endeavored  to  lull  their  sense  of  hor- 
ror by  having  recourse  to  the  stimulus 
of  intoxication. 

John  was  almost  the  onlv  one  who 
preserved  his  senses  at  tnis  crisis. 
Thoueh  death  stared  him  in  the  face, 
he  did  not  quail  before  his  awfhl  pre- 
sence, the  high  and  stern  excitement 
of  the  hour  overpowering  all  thoughts 
of  ^apprehension.  In  vain,  however, 
he  endeavored  to  inAise  a  portion  of 
his  own  moral  courage  into  those  about 
him;  in  vain  he  conjured  them  to 
strive  their  utmost  to  keep  the  ship 
afloat  during  the  night,  and  held  out 
confident  hopes  of  assistance  reaching 


them  ^firom  the  dune  at  day-break ; 
neither  IMs  remonstrances  nor  the  ex- 
ample he  set  of  indomitable  energy, 
haa  tiie  slightest  effect ;  tiie  men  were 
worn-out  and  could  not  work,  more- 
over they  were  drunk,  and  would  not 
if  they  could ;  the  consequence^  of 
which  was,  that  shortly  after  day- 
break, the  ship  struck  upon  a  sunken 
rock,  and  barely  had  Trevanion  time 
to  lash  himself  to  a  fh^ment  of  a  mast, 
when  down  riie  went ;  and  he  was  the 
only  one  who  esceiped,  having  been 
hurled  high  on  land  by  an  enormous 
billow,  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 

When  he  recovered  coBsciousness 
he  found  himself  lying  in  a  bed  in  a 
neatly  furnished  apartment,  with  all 
the  apparatus  of  an  invalid  about  him. 
Astonished  at  his  situation,  he  started 
up  and  looked  around  him ;  not  a  soul 
was  near,  but  in  a  ^ort  time  a  stranger 
of  middle  ^  and  frank  cordial  asi^ 
softly  entered  the  room,  and,  findine 
Trevanion  awake,  held  out  his  hand, 
and  with  a  smile  conmtulated  him  on 
his  improved  condnion.  The  younff 
man  woddfhin  have  put  a  hundred 
questions  to  his  benefactor,  but  the 
latter  forbade  him  to  exert  himself 
and,  telling  him  he  would  explain  aU 
at  the  fitting  season,  quitted  the  apait- 
ment  as  silently  as  he  had  entered  ft. 

Late  in  the  evming  he  returned, 
when,  flndittff  John  considerably  re- 
fr*eshed  by  a  long  and  placid  sleep,  he 
assisted  him  to  nse  from  his  bed,  led 
him  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  there, 
at  his  earnest  eptreaties,  explained  to 
him  by  what  means  he  had  become 
his  guest.  The  vessel,  he  observed, 
had  oeen  descried  by  some  fi^ermen 
who  had  chanced  to  be  on  the  lodc- 
out  at  the  moment  when  she  struck, 
and  the  news  bavins;  spread  like  wUd- 
fire  throughout  the  district,  he  himself^ 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  it,  had 
hurried  off  with  some  neighbors  to  see 
what  assistance  could  be  rendered  to 
the  crew  ;  unfortunately,  however, 
they  were  too  late,  for  all  had  perish, 
ed  except  John,  whom  accordindy  he 
had  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own 
house. 

**  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,**  ex- 
claimed Trevanion,  fervently  gran>ing 
his  beneihctor's  hand ;  **  and  wnere 
am  I  now  V 

*' At  Santo  Jago,**  replied  the  stran- 
ger, who  was  an  Englishman,  but  of 
Spanish  extraction,  and  had  long  been 
one  of  the  most  thriving  goldansths  of 
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that  town*  **  where  ^ou  are  af  safe  as  dreaang  Treranioiit  **  *tii  most  likeb' 
you  could  be,  OTea  m  the  covernor't  Davia's  yeaeel ;  the  waa  aeea  off  £ft 
own  houae  at  St  Domingo.*'^  Domingo  a  abort  time  back." 


**  Not  ao^"*  replied  John  eageriy,  ^fm 
if  my  eyea  do  not  deceive  me  at  tUa 
distance,  she  hoists  Spanish  colon; 
yes,  it  is  your  fla^  that  fliea  at  her 
mast-head.  She  is  m  distressy  too,  te 
her  rigdng  appears  in  wreuted 
plight    1  have  no  doubt  that  ahe  his 


«*  And  have  all  perished,  do  you  say, 
but  me  r 
"AIL" 

««Godhelpme!  would  that thdr  lot 
had  been  mine!"  and  John  sank  back 
eihausted  in  his  host's  arms. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  ha  was  .   «  

comi^etely  restored  to  health,  but  hia  been  worsted  in  an  engagement  wfsk 
spirits  remained  sadly  deprened,  for  the  pirates^  and  has  come  in  here  to 
his  only  chance  of  securing  honor-  refit." 

aMe  distinction  wasynie;  henadlost.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  vessel 
too^  the  counaeb  of  his  friend  the  cap-  came  to  an  anchor  about  a  quarter  of 
tain,  who  had  treated  him  with  uni-  a  mile  off  the  town,  and  a  boafa  crew, 

composed  of  EngUsh  and  Spanish 
sailors,  put  off  for  shore,  from  whose 
brief  statement  it  aopeared  that  the 
ship  had  been  compelMd  to  put  in  for 
the  purpose  of  prooiring  fircah  atoces, 
and  also^  as  Trevanion  had  surmbed, 
of  refitting,  having  been  aordy  da* 
maged  in  a  recent  action  with  a  pirals 
cruiser. 


For  up  wards  of  ten  days  sihe  remain- 
ed at  Santo  Jaffo,  when  John,  learning 
thatshe  was  about  toset  sail  for  Spani, 
stated  to  the  goldsmith  his  intentioa  of 
embarking  in  her;  whereupon  the 


form  kindness  during  the  voyase,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  de- 
pendence on  the  bounty  of  a  stranger. 
TVue,  that  stranger  was  a  country- 
man,  and  behave  towards  him  with 
scrupulous  d^cacy ;  still  he  did  not 
fbel  nis  destitution  the  less  acutely — 
and  foreseeing  that  otherwise  there 
would  be  BO  end  to  it,  he  resolved— 
pidnful  and  diriiearteninff  aa  was  the 
alternative— to  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  England. 

When  he  announced  this  intention 
to  his  host,  the  good  man  tried  hard  to  emDariong  m  ner ;  wnereupon  taa 
dissuade  him  from  it,  at  least  until  the  other,  finding  him  resolute,  fiberaUy 
Spanish  convoy  should  be  on  its  re-  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  de- 
fraying his  passage,  and  John  hasten- 
ed to  seek  out  tM  captain,  whom  he 
found  busily  superintending  the  em- 
barkation of  stores. 

**So  YOU  want  a  passage  home  to 
Spain  V^  said  the  captain,  a  blunt  Eng- 
lish tar,  in  reply  to  John's  application ; 
**  well,  we  can  find  room  fbr  you  m^- 
hap ;  you'll  come  down  handsomely, 
of  course  t" 

Trevanion  made  hisofier,  which  the 
other  readily  cloaed  Mth,  observing^ 
however,  while  he  eyed  the  yootfi  with 
marked  attention,  ''you  most  be  con- 
tent to  rough  it  with  us,  yoangsCer,  for 
our  accommodations  are  but  ao  ao.  A 
cabin  to  yourself  of  course  I  well,  I 
think  we  may  promiaethat ;  andyooM 
like  to  mess  alone  ?  perhape  that  may 
be  managed  too.  But  hearken,  lao. 
you  must  not  object  to  bear  a  hapd  ia 
case  of  emergency :"  then  turning  to 


turn  home  from  South  America,  when 
he  promised  to  do  his  best  to  secure 
him  a  passage  to  some  port  in  Spain, 
whence  he  might  find  his  way  to 
his  native  country;  but  at  present, 
added  his  bene&ctor,  the  pirates,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  weU-known 
Davis,  were  cruisinff  in  all  directions, 
and  a  single  vessM,  if  such  should 
happen  by  any  unusual  chance  to 
touch  at  Hispank)la  on  its  return  from 
Panama  or  rorto  Bello^  would  hardly, 
without  a  miracle,  be  able  to  reach 
Spain  in  safety.  Theae  arguments 
had  their  due  weight  with  Trevanion, 
who  remained  upwards  of  a  fortnight 
with  his  host,  when  his  departure  was 
expedited  by  the  following  circum- 
stamce:— 

He  was  strolling  one  day  with  his 
host  along  the  seshshore,  when  a  ship 
appeared  in  the  offing  making  sail  for 


Santo  Jago.    The  gcldsmith  no  soon-  a  srim  sallow  Spaniard  who  stood  ba- 

side  him,  the  captain  added,  in  an  oa- 
der  tone,  '^a  pretty  fellow  this^  my 
Qomez.  Ilikethecutofhis|n>;  widi 
a  little  management  I  think  we  may 
make  somethmg  of  him." 

** Humph !"  replied  his, companion ; 
^you're  always  so  taken  wioi  these 
tnm-bullt  feirweather  spaika.  Thes^ 
no  good  in  them  that everloonldaea-" 


er  behel3  it  than  Ids  fiaars  took  the 
alarm,  fi»>  the  town,  which  was  poorly 
fortified,  and  consisted  oi  but  a  few 
hundred  indifferent  houaes,  had  been 
pillaged  only  the  jeax  before,  and  he 
thought  it  for  from  improbable  that'the 
atrange  vessel  was  a  free-trader  come 
to  pay  Santo  Jago  a  aecond  visit 
-HeavenhdpusaUl"  saidhebad- 
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*  **  Belaj  your  jaw,  you  fbc^  and  left 
lear  what  the  yomMoter's  goU  to  say 
br  himself." 

^  When  yoa  ttlk  of  my  hearing  a 
land/'  said  Trovanion,  "of  course  yoa 
iliude  to  the  prohahilihr  of  an  enooun- 
er  with  the  pirtttes.  rm  tdd  Captain 
lavis's  ship  was  seen  off  here  a  short 
rhile  sinoe." 

«*Like  enough— hut  you  need  not 
Isar  him ;  for  he  and  his  crew  are  food 
br  sharln  hy  this.  We  druhbed 
hem  soundly  the  other  day,  as  you 
nay  have  seen  hy  the  state  of  our 
ig[ging.  No,  no^  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
igfat  against  the  free-traders— what 
!  meant  waa  that  as  some  of  our  men 
ure  disabled,  and  we  are  therefbre 
ihort  of  hands^  you  will  not  mtaid 
aking  turn  and  tarn  about  now  and 

"•Certainly  not,^  replied  loha,  «•! 
pudge  no  labor^  be  it  what  it  mar  | 
or  though  young,  I  haveserred,  for 
dv  time,  a  totortibly  strict  apprentice- 

•*  Bravo,  well  said,  yountf  oentle*. 
nan,"  replied  tlw  Captalni  ttubrdng 
lis  eidogium  by  a  vigomus  slap  oa 
rein's  back— ^you'te  of  the  right 
iMTt,  I'll  be  bound.'' 

"•Andwheadeyousaaf 


^Ths  day  after  to^nonow;  so  aei 
your  thimembobs  stowed  away  be- 
tkMB."  With  which  words  tihe  party 
separated. 

when  the  hour  of  his  departure  ar^ 
rived,  John's  hospitable  host,  who  had 
insisted  on  aooompanying  him  to  the 
water's  edge»  took  leave  of  him,  not 
without  tears.  **  Adieu,  my  young 
Msodt"  he  said^  gnuq^tog  hitn  Ibr- 
vently  by  the  haid^-^if  yon  would 
have  been  advised  by  me  you  would 
have  remained  at  Santo  Jago  tHI  the 
return  of  the  l^[ianish  eonvoy-*4iow 
ever,  you  have  made  your  eleotiom 
and  God  send  It  be  a  ferumatocnei 
it  is  not  of  storms  that  I  am  appra* 
hensive,  but  of  a  fiur  worse  danger^ 
of  the  free-tradsni  the  cuiee  of  these 
seas»  agidnst  whem  neither  skfll,  vv* 
lor,  nor  ezperienoe^  avail  au^t  May 
it  be  your  lot  to  escape  them,  ana 
leaeh  your  home  kk^-^**^ 

"•dalloo,  bear  a  hand  tieit^ 
ftfendf  shoutod  a  louoh  voice  ftom 
a  boat  whkh  lay  alonoMe  thequay^^ 
«we  mnsi  weigh  anoMr  immediatu 
ly."  ^ 

Another  hunM  adieu^^'-afciother 
pressuie  of  tiitt  hand,  and  IVevanioB 
and  his  bebeflMor  paned^  and  fbru 
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Scarcely  was  John  on  board  wfeeD 
he  signal  was  made  far  sailing  and 
iway  went  the  ship  boundmg  exult- 
ngty  over  the  wide  waste  of  watel^ 
>ne  sole  thought  now  engrossed  the 
nind  of  the  home4>ound  adventurer^ 
le  was  on  his  return  to  hlary !  True, 
10  returned  with  no  fbrtune^-mo  ho- 
KNTs— and  would  be  stifl  as  mudi  a 
lependent  on  his  fbther as ev«r;  but 
rhat  of  thati  he  had  acquired  confi- 
lence  and  courage  by  experience,  brief 
M  that  wttf ;  and  fen  withhi  himself  a 
nioyant,  enthusiastic  spirit  which  the 
mworldly  habits  of  the  recluse  had 
litherto  kept  under  hatches.  Before^ 
le  but  suspected  that  he  had  the  re- 
[uisite  energy  for  success ;  now,  he 
ras  convinced  of  it,  and  let  the  pre- 
ent  frown  as  it  might,  the  future  was 
lis,  and  he  would  win  its  smiles  or 
)erish.  Mary,  he  was  sure,  would  not 
eject  him  a  second-  time.  No,  she 
vould  have  &ith  in  his  manhood  and 
lis  resources,  and  hasten  to  share  the 
certain  fortunes  which*  without  her, 


would  be  ■otllnv  wmA.  Another 
eaoomgkig  coiMdeilitkm  was  the 
witch*^  prc^hecy.  She  had  warned 
him  of  approac&ng  trouUes  which 
would  be  sucji  as  shoidd  task  all  hfei 
energies  to  ovsMome  them,  bait  she  > 
had  tdd  hhn  aiKi  that  he  should  svu 
mount  thorny  ttet  he  <<shottld  eon^ 
quer,  not  to  be  oenqueredhy  hisftito; 
and  his  heart  assunid  hhn  that  her 
words  were  gosp^truths* 

Thoughts  Uke  these  served  to  wOe 
away  sHmy  an  idle  hour,  and  well  it 
was  that  they  wsm  of  ao  sanay  a  hne^ 
flat  otiierwMe  Trevaniaa^  situation 
would  have  been  dieeriesseiKNigh,  his 
ftllow  voyagers  being  a  coarse^  untu- 
tored  squad— trough  diamond^  as 
the  captein  flattsrhigly  called  tiwas— 
who  had  Ihw  or  DO  sympathies  in  eom« 
men  with  hhuMlf.  The  chief  portion 
of  his  time  was  spent  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  on  decK,  Ibr  the  ship,  not 
having  Doen  built  for  passengers,  had 
hardly  any  aocommodalions ;  so  by 
way  of  cabin,  John  was  fhin  to  put  up 
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wRh  m  flMill,  dlrt)r»eiipboard.likie  par- 
tkkm  wldch  Joined  the  ftate  mew. 
room,  where  he  took  hie  meals  akNie, 
attended  bj  a  mulatto  boy ;  for  he  felt 
little  diapoaitioQ  to  join  the  revelries  of 
tiie  certain  and  his  unpolished  subor- 
dfaiates,  whose  oonyersations  usuall j 
timied  on  subjects  in  whidi  he  felt  not 
the  slightest  interest 

Fcff  the  first  one  or  two  dajs  nothing 
ooourred  to  disturb  the  monotony  d[ 


the  scene.  The  braene  was  firesh  and 
regular;  the  crew resenred ;  and  the 
captain  continualhr  occupied  in  watdi- 
ing  erery  ressel  tnat  anpeared  on  the 
horizont  and  apparently  only  at  his 
ease  when  the  seas  were  dear,  and  his 
own  diip  crowding  erery  inch  of  can- 
Tas.  Un  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  howef  e>,  as  TrenSion  was  taking 
his  sditary  breakfest  in  his  berth,  he 
hflttrd  an  unusual  bustle  upon  deck; 
and  hurrying  up  toascertiin  the  cause 
of  the  damor,  feond  the  captain  en. 
gaged  in  earnest  conTersation  with 
some  of  his  oflicers,  and  casting  erer 
and  anon  uneasy  glances  towards  three 
large  Spanish  men^f.war  which  ap- 
peund  to  be  bearing  down  on  them 
with  all  sails  set  As  the  party  were 
too  intent  in  conTcrsation  to  take  any 
notice  of  John,  he  took  up  a  positioii 
near  them,  where  he  could  see  and 
hear  all  that  passed  without  being  Um- 
self  seen. 

«*!  thought  we  diould  meet  them 
hereabout,^  said  one  of  the  men ;  **  I 
heard  at  Santo  Jago  that  they  were  on 
their  return.^ 

•*  And  welUladen,  DO  doubt,''  replied 
the  captain.  "Well,  they're  the  laol 
we  shall  meet  this  cruise;  that's  some 
comfort  any  how.  But  how's  this^ 
Jackt"  he  added,  addressing  an  Eng- 
lish  sailor  who  was  squatted  on  a  coil 
ofrqpe,  **  the  Spanidi  colors  are  hauled 
down;  up  with  them  all;  we  must 
show  the  Don  we're  of  his  own  kid* 
ney,  or  he'll  let  fly  a  Iwoadside,  and 
we're  not  in  a  condition  to  give  bai^ 
for  bai^*  Quick,  Jack,  quid[— we're 
not  a  moment  to  lose." 

Scarcely  was  the  order  issued  than 
the  Spanish  colon  were  flying  at  the 
masuhead,  while  the  first  q)eaKer  with 
a  low  fierce  growl  like  a  sharp-set  bear, 
said,  «*  sad  job  this,  cimtain ;  one  may 
as  well  sleep  away  one^s  life^as  pass  it 
in  this  feshion.  rm  quite  sick  of  hav. 
ing  nothing  to  do^  speciidly  as" 

-  Hold  your  jaw,  you  fool,"  replied 


his  impatient  commander,  "yonriiafl 
hate  work  enough  by  and  by ;  nean- 
time  go  and  look  to  the  men,  they  most 
not  keep  crowding  on  deck,  or  &  Don 
will  be  apt  to  take  the  alarm  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  handsonae  feces 
your's  particulany,  Gomes,  whkfa  is 
enough  to  scare  me  deriL** 

Tms  conversation  puzzled  Tieva- 
nion  exceedingly.  He  could  not  pes- 
sibly  conceive  what  could  make  the 
captain  so  apprehensive  of  comiw  m 
contact  with  vessds  of  a  natioD  n&h 
was  then  at  peace  with  his  own.  Sufo- 
ly,  thou^^t  ne,  he  cannot  have  mis- 
taken  them  for  pirates  sailing  under 
felse  ocAanl  ••Yet  why  not r  he 
added  after  a  moment'e  reflection,  *  es> 
perience  teaches  dirtruat;  and  havinr 
been  so  latdy  engaged  in  action  wm 
Davis,  nothing  is  more  natural  thsa 
that  his  head  should  befiillof  piralas! 
However,  be  this  as  it  maj,  tfaoe  can 
be  no  harm  in  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  case  stands  ;'*  and  so  say* 
ing,  the  young  man  stepped  forward 
and  encountered  the  ci^ilain  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  descendiiM[  mto  the  cahiob^ 
having  satisfied  himsw  that  he  had' 
nothing  to  dread  firom  the  Don,  wkv 
on  seemff  the  Spanish  colors^  had 
changed  bis  course,  and  was  now  sooBB 
distance  off*. 

'•A  word  with  you.  caplam,"  ez- 
clakned  Trevanion  ;•*  I  overheard  < 
of  your  officers  just  now,wlMn  i  ~ 
to  yonder  vessds,  sajr"*- 

••  Say  what,  sir  t"  replied  the  cap- 
tabu,  unpatioitly  interrupting  him;, 
''but  no  matter,  I  know  what  yooVe 

'     to  tell  me,  so  will  ^are  yon  te 


trouble  (^spinning  a  long  yam.  IVom 
what  you  have  ovwheara,  you  are  dis- 
posed to  doubt  my  feith.  May,  no  re- 
serves, man;  I  know  you  are,  and  what 
if  I  iiiould  tdl  you  your  suspiciona 
are  well  founded  1" 
^  «•  Well  founded !"  ezdaimed  Joh% 
doubting  idiether  he  had  heard 
aright 

••  Why,  how  the  lubber  stares  I"  ra> 
plied  the  Captain,  laughing;  **  I  sbould 
not  wonder  now  if  he  thought  he  was 
on  his  voyage  to  Spain !" 

<<  What,  are  we  not  bound  for  a  Spa- 
nMiportt" 

"•Yesb  but  not  in  the  Old  Worid. 
We're  now  making  all  sail  for  Forto 
Bello,  where  we  diall  join  Morgan^ 
squadron,  which  must  be'  off  ths 
fi^;mnish  Main  by  this  time.    Ifoyhap 
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fou  have  heard  of  Admiral  Mbrffan  f 
[t  is  a  name  well  known  in  Uieee 
ieaa." 

•'Far  too  often,''  eiclaimed  John. 

•'And  of  Captain  Davis,  too^  Im 
lecond  in  comnuind  V* 

**  To  be  sure  I  have ;  yoa  told  me 
yourself  that  your  last  action  was  with 
lim,  and  that  you  had  vanquished 
iim." 

••Hah!  hah!  hah!"  returned  the 
Captain,  ••and  so  I  did;  you  would 
lot  have  had  me  run  into  «Buito  Jago 
nrith  a  disabled  crew,  a  shattered 
vessel,  and  the  black  flag  flying  at 
he  mast-head,  and  tell  the  lubberly 
Spaniards  how  I  came  to  be  in  suoh  a 
3light !  Why,  man,  instead  of  being 
illowed  to  rent,  I  should  have  had  all 
Jie  guns  in  the  fort  rattling  away  at 
ne.  No,  no.  Captain  Davis  knows 
well  what  he's  about ;  and  if  you've 
lught  to  say  against  him,  speak  out, 
hr  h$  $Umd$  befire  you  /" 

For  a  moment  surprise  deprived 
Ibhn  of  all  power  of  movement ;  he 
oon  recovered  himself,  however,  and 
odlgoation  at  having  been  so  egre- 
^toijuly  duped,  overmastering  his  pru* 
lence,  he  rushed  on  the  pirate  chiefs 
LDd  seized  him  with  a  frantic  grasp 
>y  the  throat.  But  he  had  an  oppo- 
lent  to  deal  with  who  was  more  than 
hrice  his  match.  The  ruffian  shook 
liroself  free  in  an  instant,  and  then 
Irawinff  a  pistol  from  his  vest,  coolly 
evelled  it  at  Trevanion's  head. 

But  the  voung  man  neither  quailed 
lor  drew  oack,  out  continued  eyeing 
he  freebooter  with  a  look  of  stem 
lespair  that  was  evid^entl]^  not  without 
ts  effect  on  a  nature  which  however 
naccessible  to  the  softer  emotions, 
mew  how  to  respect  and  sympathize 
irith  bravery.  Returning  the  pistol 
x>  his  bolt,  the  Captain  exclaimed 
mth  a  tremendous  oath,  ••  bravo^  lad, 
you've  that  in  you  which  makes  me 
ike  you,  whether  I  would  or  not 
FVom  the  first  moment  I  clapped  eyes 
>n  you,  I  told  Gomez  you  would  suit 
>ur  purposes." 

••  suit  your  purposes !    How  so  1" 

••  Why,  in  the  first  place,  your  pas- 


sage-monev  was  a  God-send  to  men 
like  us,  who  have  had  a  run  of  ill« 
luck  for  three  months  and  upwards : 
and  secondly,  we  were  short  oif  hands; 

that  tuzzle  with  the  Spanish 

frigate— which  I  led  the  dupes  at 
Santo  Jago  to  believe  was  a  private 
cruiser— havinff  picked  off  some  of 
our  prettiest  feUowss." 

••  And  pray.  Captain  Davis,"  enquir- 
ed John,  who  ha4l  now  recovered  from 
his  first  astonishment,  ••in  what  light 
am  I  lo  consider  myself  1— as  your 
guest,  or  as  your  prisoner  1" 

••That  will  depend  on  yoursd^ 
youngster,  but  for  the  present  I'll  call 
you  my  guest." 

John  shuddered,  but  his  evident 
disgust  only  served  to  increase  the 
Pirate's  merriment.  ••Come,  come," 
said  he,  ••!  don't  eiqiect  you  all  of  a 
sudden  to  be  enamored  of  our  way  of 
life ;  something  must  be  allowed  for 
prejudice,  and  something  also  for  out- 
landish habits.  I  remember  the  day 
when  I  shrunk  from  this  sort  oi 
thing  quite  as  much  as  you  can; 
but  use,  jToungster,  use,  reconciles  us 
to  any  thing,  as  the  eld  lawyer  said  to 
the  devil.  No  doubt,  in  time,  you'll 
be  one  of  us,  and  who  knows  but  you 
may  rise  to  be  my  lieutenant!  There's 
a  prospect  for  you  1  For  the  present, 
however,  you  mav  call  yourself  my 
guest;  and  provided  you  do  not  in- 
terfere with  my  men,  I  will  take  care 
they  shan't  interfere  with  you.  But, 
harkee,  brother,  should  you  incline  to 
join  our  mess— and  you  may  do  so 
whenever  you  pleaso  take  us  as  you 
find  us,  or  It  will  be  the  worse  for  you. 
One  word  noore.  Do  not  think  to 
escape  alive  from  this  vessel.  Here 
you  are,  and  here  jou  shall  remain. 
Either  you  must  jom  us,  or  else  "— - 
and  the  Pirate  with  a  darkened  brow 
pointed  to  the  yard-arm—^  expect  to 
dangle  from  that  good-looking  gaU 
lows  there.  Think  well  on  what  I 
have  said,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  will 
speak  to  you  again ;"  and  with  these 
words  the  Captain  turned  from  his 
.guest  and  descended  into  the  cabin. 


Chapter  VI. 


For  some  minutes  after  the  Pirate 
Aad  left  him,  John  remained  in  a  state 
ittle  short  of  stupe&ction.  The 
lopes  which,  despite  nis  reverses»  had 


hitherto  buoyed  him  iqp,  were  now  all 
blighted,  for  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
his  last  chance  of  revisiting  Ensland 
was  gone*    He  looked  around  nim; 
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tlM  ship  was  aloM  on  tlM  fimttn ;  Mid 
BoC  the  fiuntest  gUmpis  of  land  was 
lo  be  deKribed  on  aajr  one  quarter  o£ 
tlw  horizoa*  What  ihoulcf  he  dot 
How  akoiild  he  -acti  To  gain  time 
he  IbIi  was  Ui  only  resoiifoe ;  aad  poor 
and  ineffioieiiC  as  was  that  resourotv 
he  resolved  to  employ  it;  conceal  his 
disgust  aod  apprehcmsioos  when  in 
eompsny  with  the  arbiter  of  hia^fiite ; 
and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  o£ 
the  Chapter  of  AooideBia,  as  many  a 
wiser  man  has  done  befoie  hkn. 

While  revolving  these  ideasi  his 
attention  was  called  off  by  the  voice 
of  Captain  Davisi  who  shouted  to  one 
of  the  men  at  the  mast-head,  **  any 
sail  on  the  horiaon  V 

••  Never  a  one  within  fifty  miks  ril 
be  bound." 

'^The  breeae  freshens,  too  I 
think?" 

-Yes." 

<*  Shake  out  everr  stitch  of  canvass 
thoi-^we  should  nave  been  within 
sight  of  the  sooadron  by  this  time-^ 
and  do  you,  Mynheer,"  addressing  a 
squab  Dutchmen  who  was  loungmg 
on  the  fbrecastle,  <«tellthe  men  that 
they  may  appear  on  deck  as  soon  as 
th^  please.  We  need  ihar  nothing 
more  from  the  Don  this  cruise,  I 
gnesi^" 

In  an  instant  the  major  part  o£  the 
crew,  who  had  been  kept  below  decks 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  in  case  the 
vessel  ^ould  h^ve  been  hailed  by  the 
Spanish  convoy,  oasae  swarming  up 
to  the  number  possibly  of  a  hundreo* 
Never  till  this  moment  had  John  set 
eyes  on  such  a  set  of  callous  de^)era- 
does.  They  seemed  ripe  tor  the  com- 
mission of  any  crime,  and  as  if  they 
would  think  no  more  of  cutting  a 
throat  than  of  spitting  a  fowl.  All 
were  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  pistol, 
daeger,  and  sabre,  and  as  they  passed 
and  repassed  Trevanion,  they  scowled 
on  him  with  glances  of  mixed  surprise, 
distrust,  and  contempt. 

Heart-sick  at  the  sight,  John  re- 
treated to  an  unmolested  quarter  of 
the  cabin,  where  he  remained  till  long 
after  nightfall,  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts^  and  watcning  the  progress 
of  the  vessel  as  the  cloven  bmow 
flashed  before  her  prow.  Twas  a 
lovely  tropic  night— the  intense  heat 
of  the  spent  day  was  oooled  by  the 
brisk  wind— the  moon  shone  luce  a 
tempered  sun^-one  by  one  the  stais 


uplifled  their  shining  eyelids  from  Uis 
horizon,  and  Uie  hot,  bloody  i^aie 
flung  by  the  djine  orb  upon  the 
walMs,  nad  givea  place  to  a  sB^evy 
radianoe  which,  mi  and  wi^  was 
broken  up  into  a  thousand  lysngtasi 
Ahove^HUNMind  him— all  spoke  of 
serene  and  soothing  repose^  and  as  Iks 
magic  influence  of  the  hoiur  overflov- 
ed  the  young  man's  mind,  nienHfy 
carried  aim  Mick  to  the  hiUsof  J>eyQn 
and  the  bright  thoughts  of  his  yooth. 
•«Alasr  said  he,  «<what  was!  than 
— whatamlnow!  Where  is  the  shy, 
fanciful  enthusiast  of  former  year% 
with  whom  hope  was  a  synonynie  far 
certainty  1  HavelbeendreacningaA 
this  while,  and  do  I  now  for  the  firat 
time  wake  to  the  stem  truth  of  thmssl 
Yes,  all  has  been  a  vision— a  &te^ 
feverish  creation,  and  nought  lemains 
of  my  former  self  but  my  love  for 
Hary!" 

He  was  roused  from  this  sad  reveiis 
by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  slate 
cabin,  and  the  hatches  being  opea,  he 
oould  distinctly  hear  the  oaawBtBm^um 
that  was  g(Nng  on  between  the  Cap- 
tain and  those  of  the  crew  who  wsm 
holding  revel  with  him. 

''And  pray.  Captain,"  enqoired  a 
morose  voice,  which  John  recognisBd 
as  that  of  a  grim,  old,  one-eyed  bno- 
eanier,  who  had  honored  him  wlA 
many  a  special  glance  of  contempt- 
^  pmy,  who  is  this  here  young  fellow 
you  have  got  hold  of?  Cant  say  I 
like  the  trim  (tf  the  vesseL  Inthegood 
old  times  of  "— 

'•And  y^  'tis  a  tight,  cleaa-biHit 
craft  enough,"  iniemmted  Capnain 
Davis*— "hot  as  hell  and  as  bold  as  a 
lion,"  in  proof  of  which  he  detailed 
the  circumstances  of  his  last  convena- 
tion  with  John,  dwelling  with  parti- 
cular animation  on  his  «Lliant  beaiiiif^ 
n^n  the  pistol  was  fevelled  at  b» 
head.  "Depend  on  it,  Tom,"  hs 
added,  '*  we'll  make  something  of  him 
yet.  He  requires  only  a  Hole  ma- 
nagement to  become  as  choice  aspint 
as  the  best  of  us." 

••  May  be  so,"  rejoined  the  Cy«dap% 
sulkily,  "nevertheless  I  never  knew 
any  good  come  of  this  here  sort  of 
life  lumber.  In  the  old  times  of 
Olonois  and  De  Grammont  such  jadc- 
a-dandy  scarecrows  would  have  besa 
made  to  walk  the  plank  orivn  up  at 
the  yardarm.  But  all's  changed  aori, 
and  for  tiiewone»Ithink." 
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''Avast  there,  Tom*  avast ^ we're 
viser  now  than  we  were  when  you 
irst  stepped  Hwixt  stem  and  stern." 

••Wiser!"  growled  Tom,  ••why, 
re  havn't  Dnsered  a  piastre  for  a 
nonth  past.  These  sleepy  times  quite 
uins  me.  I  arn't  half  tbe  man  I  was. 
\a  Olonois  used  to  say,  •  I'd  rather  be 
cutting  a  throat  than  doing  nothing, 
t  keeps  one's  hand  in.' " 

••Surely,  Tom,"  said  Captain  Da- 
^is,  •♦  you  won't  compare  your  Olonois 
vith  our  Morgan!  Mounseer,  brave 
IS  he  was,  did  But  half  understand  his 
luties.  Where  was  the  use  in  flay- 
ng  his  prisoners  alive  when  he  might 
lave  obtained  a  handsome  ransom  Tor 
hem  ?  I  hate  such  a  mode  of  doing 
»udiness — there's  nothing  to  be  got  by 
t  that  t  can  see." 

••Ay,  that  flaying  alive  was  a 
bolisn  affair,  and  so  I  told  OlonoU. 
t's  a  shame,  said  I,  to  waste  the  time 
»f  the  ship's  crew  in  that  manner, 
lowsomever,  the  best  of  us  have  our 
veak  side,  and  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
he  Frenchman  was  as  stout  a  heart 
A  ever  broke  biscuit.  Ah,"  con- 
iaued  Tom,  with  a  sentimental  si^h, 
'  we  shall  never  see  his  like  again, 
1 — n  my  eyes." 

••  Your  eye  you  mean,"  retorted  the 
:;aptain,  with  a  prodigious  chuckle  at 
lis  own  wit. 

Tom  it  will  be  observed  from  this 
>rief  dialogue,  was  a  croaker — an 
dolater  of  the  good  old  times,  as  is 
isually  the  case  with  those  whose 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  them- 
«lves  either  for  good  or  evil,  are  well- 
ligh  past.  His  commander,  on  the 
M^ntraiy,  whose  greatest  triumphs 
rere  to  be  yet  achieved,  was  an  advo- 
»tte  for  the  times  present.  The  one, 
n  short,  was  a  Tory,  the  other  a 
i^hig ;  but  despite  this  difference,  both 
leld  equally  the  fundamental  article 
>f  the  political  creed— thai  is  to  say, 
¥ere  staunch  advocates  for  the  propri- 
ety of  taxing  the  community  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  party. 

The  evening  after  this  conversation, 
IS  John  stood  on  deck,  looking  down 
>a  the  unwrinkled  waters  which,  the 
freeze  having  gone  down,  now  lay 
n  perfect  calm.  Captain  Davis  came 
jp  to  him  and  said,  ••  what,  still  sulk- 
ing, younester !  I  should  have  thought 
jTou  would  have  been  in  high  glee. 
Come,  cheer  up,  man,  cheer  up ;  m  a 
few  days  we  shall  join  Morgan  off 
Porto  Bello,  capture  the  place,  and 
ftli  our  pockets  with  piastres !" 
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••  Captain  Davis,"  replied  Trevaafon, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  pirate's  arm, 
«•  have  you  a  heart  1" 

*•  Heart  1"  exclaimed  the  buccanier, 
••(ur,  I  should  think  so^  and  a  pretty 
son  one  tooi,  or  you  would  not  be 
standing  here  to  ask  the  question. 
Havn't  1  done  every  thing  for  you 
that  one  man  can  do  for  another? 
treated  you  just  as  if  you  were  one  of 
us ;  given  you  a  berth  to  yourself,  and 
as  much  grog  as  you  can  stow  away  ?** 

••I  have  every  thing,  captain,  but 
that  which  man  most  loves — liberty." 

••  Liberty  !  nonsense,  if  liberty  is 
not  to  be  found  here,  where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  In  England  where  they  keep 
you  poor,  and  punish  you  for  heme  so ; 
send  you  across  seas  for  takine  a  mney 
to  a  stray  hare,  or  partri&e;  and 
clap  you  ia  the  bilboes  fur  looking 
like  a  man  in  the  fiice  of  a  great  lord  r' 
^he  spoke  thus  with  ineffable  bitter- 
ness—••No,  no,  this  is  your  ooly  liberty,  . 
the  liberty  of  the  winds  and  waves ; 
the  liberty  of  seeing  your  ship  so 
bounding^  eajrle-winged,  over  tne 
waters ;  the  liberty  S[  hearing  your 
cannon  shiver  the  timbers  of  a  rich 
fi;alleon,  and  your  sword  ring  upon  the 
helmet  of  some  proud  Don ;  the  libertr 
of  helping  yourself  from  your  enemy^s 
stores,  of  playing  the  fool  with  hit 
women,  firing  his  towns,  and  hanging 
him  to  the  yard  arm  if  he  objects  ;^ 
this  b  your  only  true  liberty,youngster, 
and  you  shall  find  that  it  is  so  when 
once  we  have  captured  Porto  Bella 
D— — ee,  act  but  like  a  man,  and  I'll 
be  the  making  of  you,  let  my  Allows 
say  what  thoy  will."     * 

John  made  no  reply  to  thia  definition 
of  enlightened  liberty,  but  heaved  a 
sigh  so  deep  that  it  attracted  the  Cap- 
tain's notice,  who  resumed  with  a  con- 
temptuous sneer,  ••  what's  the  fool  sni- 
velling about?  Egad,  I  believe,  after 
all,  I've  been  mistaken  in  you,  though  I 
thought  myself  a  tolerable  judge  of 
character;  and  if  so,  you  know  the 
consequences." 

••  I  fear  not  your  threats,  sir,"  said 
Trevanion,  looking  the  pirate  steadily 
in  the  face ;  ••  but  when  you  spoke  ^ 
libertyjust  now,  memory  earned  me 
back  for  a  moment  to  my  native 
Devon." 

••  What,"  enquired  the  captain  with 
surprise,  ••are  you  from  Devonshire  1 
so  am  I." 

••  Yes,"  replied  John,  •^my  poorftthor 
still  lives  there,  and  little  knows*^ 

<* Father!  father r  interrupted  the 
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pirate  io  a  softer  tone  than  was  usual 
with  him,  ••  I  too  had  a  father  once," 
and  then  turned  away  hia  head,  as  if 
afraid  to  trust  himself  with  further 
speech. 

••  In  that  case,"  replied  the  young 
man,  astonished  and  delighted  at  this 
show  of  sensibility—'*  f  ou  may  ima- 
gine what  I  must  feel." 

•*D— n,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain, suddenly  changing  his  manner, 
and  endeavoring  to  lash  himself  in- 
to a  rage— >  I  can  imagine  nothing— 
I  can  feel  nothing  — but  that  I  have 
been  wronged,  and  that  I  have  been 
revenged!  Yes,  youngster,  I  too  had 
<viceji  father— but  he  was  poor— evil 
times  fell  on  him,  and  he  sank  beneath 
the  oppressor's  grasp." 

«  How  sol" 

"  Why,  his  health  failed  him,  and 
he  got  into  arrears  with  his  landlord, 
who,  despite  the  old  man's  grey  hairs, 
thrust  him  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
died  a  raving  madman.  I  was  young 
then,  but  when  I  found  myseu  alone 
in  the  world  —  alone,^  I  say,  for  her 
husband's  griefs  had  broken,  my  mo- 
ther's heart- a  change  came  over  me, 
the  thoughtless  levity  of  youth  fled  for 
ever,  and  I  swore  an  oath  that  I  would 
have  a  bloody  vengeance.  And  the 
hourciime.  I  prayed  for  it — plotted 
for  it — ^tarried  for  it — and  it  came. 
Alone,  ftt  nightfall,  on  Exmoor  I  met 
the  ruffian.  He  screamed— he  wept — 
he  crouched  at  my  feet  for  pity  ;  grant 
him  but  his  life,  he  said,  and  he  would 

S've  me  back  all.  Wretch,  I  replied, 
rice-accurst  wretch,  for  avarice, 
not  want,  impelled  you  to  this,  give 
me  back  my  parents ;  bid  the  grave 
restore  its  dea4  ;  and  make  me  deaf 
to  their  nighlly  cry  for  vengeance. 
Monster,  you  cannot ; — and  1  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart !  You  would  have 
laughed  to  hear  his  dying  groans,  and 
see  the  hideous  glare  of  his  eye  as  it 
slowly  fixed  in  death.  Hah !  hah  ! 
hah !  'Twas  a  rare  luxury,"  and  the 
pirate  clutched  his  dagger,  as  *  if  he 
were  about  to  repeat  the  act. 

•* Horrible!"  exclaimed  John,  un- 
conscious thathe  was  overheard ; "  and 
was  there  no  law  in  England  to  punish 
such  a  deed?"  « 

«•  Law !  what  should  law  have  to  do 


with  such  as  me  T  Talk  oflaw  to  those 
who  have  petty  wrongs  to  redr»s ;  1 
had  a  murdered  father  to  reveDgeyaod 
revenge  consults  not  law  nor  gospel 
either.  But  enough  of  this,  youngster ; 
you  have  caused  me  to  say  that  which 
I  never  yet  said  to  human  beio^  so 
let  us  drop  this  subject,  and  come  back 
to  business.  Will  you  join  us — ay  or 
noV 

Trevanion  hesitated,  but  the  Cap- 
tain insisting  on  a  reply,  be  r^olved, 
as  his  only  resource,  to  temporize ;  so 
observed,  **  a  decision  like  this  in  vol  v. 
ing  the  fate  of  my  whole  after  life, 
cannot  be  come  to  m  an  instant ;  it  is 
but  a  short  while  since  you  proposed  k 
to  mej  surely,  therefore,  you  will 
allow  me  time  to  reflecL  on  it." 

•*  Ho !  ho  I  lad,  you're  wavering ; 
well,  that's  a  good  sign  ;  I  thought  H 
would  come  to  this.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  can  withstand  the  temptatioa 
of  such  prizes  as  Porto  Bello  holds  out 
to  us." 

"  You  agree  then  to  my  request  for 
some  little  delay  1" 

"  Why,  as  to  that"— said  the  Cap- 
tain,  hesitating. 

•*  Surely  you  cannot  object !  It  is 
not  much  I  ask." 

*•  Well,  well,  be  it  bo  ;  you  are  a 
countryman  of  mine,  and  on  thai 
account  I  will  grant  you — say  a  week, 
not  an  hour  longer.  This  d—  d  calm, 
I  fear,  will  last  long,  and  while  it 
lasts|,  we  shall  have  no  need  of  your 
services.  But  if  at  the  end  of  a  week 
you  have  not  made  up  your  mind,  I 
swear" — and  here  he  scowled  like  a 
tiger  on  John — **  you  shall  be  strung 
up  to  the  yard  arm,  and  aflerwards  cut 
piece-meal  and  flung  to  the  sharks." 
"  And  to  this  delay  you  solemnly 
e  yourselfl" 

i^hen  did  ever  a  free-trader  break 
his  word  1  Mine  is  past ;  let  that  suf- 
fice.* And  now  come  down  with  me 
below  deck,  for  this  calm  gives  us  hot 
too  much  leisure  for  merry-making." 
With  a  heavy  heart,  yet  not  with- 
out  a  lingering  hope  that  something 
might  yet  occur  to  befriend  him,  Tre- 
vanion accompanied  the  captain  into 
the  state  cabio,  where  the  elite  of  the 
crew  were  assembled  at  one  of  thdr 
orgies. 
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A  SFEECH  WHICH  WOULD  HAVB  BEEH   SPOKEN  VH  THE  HOUSE   OF   LOBOS   UPON   THE 
lEISH  MmnciFAI.  COEFOBATIOM  BILL,  HAD  MOT  CIBCUMSTAlfCES  F&EVEMTED.* 


Mt  Lords, 

As  I  have  no  political  weight  or  ia- 
Queoce  ia  this  Housq,  being  only  per- 
sonally and  privately  known  to  some 
of  your  Lordships,  I  must  depend  upon 
your  proverbial  courtesy  for  an  indul- 
gent hearing  while  expressing  my  opi- 
nions upon  the  grave  question,  whether 
we  are  now  to  give  to  Ireland  the  mu- 
nicipal corporations  proposed  by  the 
the  bill  before  us.  My  Lords,  a  candid, 
an  anxious,  and  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  the  principles,  details,  and  bear- 
ings of  this  measure,  has  produced  re- 
sults in  my  mind  which  will  not  adnoit 
3f  my  givmg  a  silent  vote,  but  on  the 
x»ntrary,  impel  me  to  set  forth  the  rea- 
K>ns  on  which  it  will  be  founded ;  so 
:bat,  if  wrong  in  any  of  my  views,  I 
nay  be  at  once  set  risht  by  those  of 
greater  experience  and  ability  than 
nyself ;  and  if  right,  afford  an  oppor- 
unity  to  others  of  reconsidering  or  ad- 
lerin^  to  their  present  opinions. 

Weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  my 
>wn  weakness,  and  of  the  vast  impor- 
ance  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  upoa 
^hich  I  have  ventured  thus  to  speak, 
[  shall  endeavor  to  express  mvself 
calmly  and  pertinently.  I  shall  ab- 
itain  from  the  use  of  aU  extraneous 
rritating  matters— from  exhibiting 
hat  virulent  personal  feeling  which 
las  too  frequently  disturbed  and  dis- 
igured  the  discussion  of  all  Irish 
questions.  I  lament  that  such  has  been, 
ind  is  likely  yet  to  be  the  case.  It 
s  certarnly  difficult,  ray  Lords,  for 
K>litical  men  to  preserve  their  calm- 
less  and  temper — in  paiience  to  pot- 
\es8  their  sauU — when  engaged  in 
itruggles  of  a  nature  so  peculiarly  ex^ 
siting  as  the  present ;  when  the  stake 
s  so  tremendous ;  when  the  national 
lafety  is  in  issue ;  when  those  old  and 
mplacable  antagonists,  the  Protest- 
tnt  and  Roman  Catholic  religions— 
ifhen  the  Movement  and  Conservative 
>arties  are  all  in  the  field,  in  fierce 
ind  desperate  conflict.  Believe  me, 
ny  Lofds,  we  cannot  afford  now  to 


entertain  personal  considerations.  It 
is  with  such  that  the  enemies  of  peace 
and  order,  and  of  this  House,  are 
eager  to  engage  and  entangle  ud.  I 
shall  waste  no  vituperation  upon  that 
member  of  the  other  House  who  ge- 
nerally contrives  to  flg^ire  so  i>romi- 
nently  in  their  discussions— who  is  per- 
mitted, alas  I  to  **  wield  at  will  the 
fierce  democracy"  of  unhappy  Ire- 
land. My  feelings  towards  that  indi- 
vidual I  dare  not  trust  myself  with 
expressing— 4M>r  is  it  necessary;  for 
these  vere,  but  dignified  rebuke,  mflict- 
ed  upon  him  last  session  by  one  of  the 
most  gifled  of  your  Lordships,  has 
smitten  him  down  from  the  little  ele- 
vation he  had  reached  in  this  country. 
I  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  forget,  or 
at  least  to  disregard,  the  odious  lao- 
guage,  the  vile  and  bitter  personality 
with  which  he  has  contrived  at  onoe 
to  disguise  and  defile  these  important 
topics— <it«da£ntii^«  with  one  of  old, 
to  enter  into  that  contest  where  victory  i$ 
more  disgrac^td  than  defecU. 

I  say,  my  Lords,  that  not  only  does 
the  peace  of  Ireland  depend  upon  the 
vote  we  may  come  to  this  eveninff,  but 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom; 
and  that,  as  well  on  account  of  the  di- 
rect and  collateral  effects  of  this  bill 
as  of  the  recognition  or  repudiation  of 
certain  general  prmciples  on  which  its 
advocacy  has  been  founded — princi- 
ples which  having  been  long  secretly 
acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  those 
who  urged  this  bill  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, are  now  openly  avowed  by  them, 
in  the  presence,  and  with  the  counte- 
nance of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

My  Lords,  the  bill  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  I — as  well  probably  as  all 
your  Lordships — have  most  carefully 
read  over  and  considered.  We  must, 
indeed,  be  familiar  with  it,  since  it  is 
nearly  identical,  not  with  the  bill 
which  we  last  year  returned  to  the 
other  House,  with  certain  alterations 
which  were  the  result  of  long  and 
deep  consideration— not  with  the  bill 
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originally  brought  up  to  us*  rendered, 
however,  still  more  obnoiious  bj  the 
hitroductioo  of  enactments  palpably— 
^lall  I  say,  designedly  V— at  variance 
with  Uie  declar^  opmions  of  a  very 
great  majority  of  your  Lordships,  as 
evidenced  by  the  discussioos  and  deci- 
sion of  last  year.  How  is  this,  ror 
Lords  1  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with 
the  prdessions  by  Ministers  of  their 
anxiety  to  promote  a  sood  understand- 
ing between  the  two  Houses  ?  If  they 
are  really  desirous  of  obtaining  our 
consent  that  the  bill  before  us  pate 
into  a  law,  I  am  at  a  kes  to  account 
not  only  for  the  re-introduction  into  it 
of  that  which  they  know  we  are 
pledged  upon  principle  again  to  ex- 
punge, but  for  the  insertion  of  new 
clauses  even  still  nK>re  objectionable. 
Again  I  ask,  my  Lords,  how  is  this? 
Is  it  that  the  noble  Viscount  q>po8ite 
has  persuaded  himself,  or  been  over- 
persuaded  by  others,  that  he  can  now 
prevail  upon  us  to  go  with  him  even 
mrther  than  he  hiniself  proposed  tons 
to  go  last  yearl  Does  w  think  that 
the  course  of  events,  the  expression  c^ 
opinions,  the  developement  of  designs 
which  we  have  witnessed  since  last 
session,  have  been  such  as  to  warrant 
him  in  entertaining  such  a  notion? 
Are  there  any  of  your  Lordships  that 
think  so  t  I  do  not  believe  there  are. 
In  spite  of  the  bold  and  imperative 
tone,  the  air  of  easy  and  eay  defiance, 
sometimes  assumed  by  the  noble  Vis- 
oouDt  when  addressing  his  opponents 
In  this  House,  I  sincerely  believe  he 
has  too  much  respect  for  them,  and 
has  had  too  much  acquaintanoe  with 
public  life,  toadmit  of  his  believing  any 
of  your  Lordships  capable  of  exhi- 
biting such  a  pusillanimous  acouies- 
cence— such  utter  bUndness  ana  in- 
oompetencyl  We  can  mark,  I  trust 
we  have  marked,  the  signs  of  the  times 
with  as  much  vigilance  and  accuracy 
as  he ;  and,  in  raort,  I  take  leave  to 
tdl  the  noble  Viscount  that  I  look 
upon  this  nwve  of  his  suspiciously — 
that  I  fancy  I  can  discern  some  pur- 
poses of  his— of  secret  concert  with 
others— whidi  are  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  character  and  duties  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  I  pass  on, 
however,  to  paint  out  what  appears  to 
me  to  he  the  precise  nature  of  our  pre- 
sent position  with  reference  to  this 
bill. 

^  The  noble  Viscount,  in  introducing 
It  to  your  Lordships  last  year,  after 


pointedly  reminding  ua,  with  an  ex- 
ulting air,  that  it  had  **ooiiie  up  fiom 
the  other  House  recommended  by  a 
very  large  majority,**  (be  hts  this 
year  preserved  a  discreet  silenoe,  co- 
vering the  sudden  fell  of  the  thermo- 
meter to  56 !)  proceeded  to  alhide,  m 
very  temperate  termer  to  the  uBsoi- 
mous  opinion  expressed  bj  the  olhar 
House,  that  the  old  corpontioDs  of 
Ireland  ought  to  be  aboliriied ;  inaa. 
much  as,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  reasons  and  purposes  of  their  c«i- 
ginal  institution,  tnetr  cootiiiQanee 
could  no  longer  be  justified  on  consti- 
tutional principles ;  the  eximicies  of 
the  times  were  altered;  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  on  which  ^ey  ted 
been  based  was  an  unjust  and  mis- 
chievous one ;  and,  above  all»  most  of 
these  bodies  had  long  groasly  miscos- 
ducted  themselves,  aa  well  by  nuasp. 
propriation  of  their  corporate  funds,  ai 
by  the  electioa  of  improper  memben. 
On  reforrinff  to  the  evidenoe  adduced 
in  supporter  these  charges,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  jrour  Lordships  acknowiedged 
their  justice,  and  instantly  assented  to 
the  t<Mal  abolition  of  all  these  peccant 
bodies.  Could  any  thing  have  been 
more  fhmk  and  reasonalde?  The 
noble  Viscount  proceeded  to  reonit 
upon  the  consequences  of  Bonatn  Ca- 
tholic  emancipation ;  and  steted  that 
the  passing  or  that  measure  had  ren- 
dered it  incumbent  upon  the  Legnia- 
ture  to  give  Roman  CathoIicB  their 
due  share  in  the  exercise  of  nnmiciDd 
government,  and  that  upon  this  pnn- 
dple  the  bill  he  then  introdoced  hsd 
been  fhimed.  He  stated,  in  efled, 
that  it  reserved  all  the  hi  violate  rights 
of  freemen,  preserved  the  same  boun- 
daries and  limits  of  the  boronq^gave 
them  a  mayor,  magistrates,  and  town- 
council,  to  preserve  the  aame  cottrt% 
the  same  power  of  impoaing  local 
rates,  the  same  contn^  over  the  public 
property,  and  the  same  power  with  re- 
gard to  advowBons  in  the  gifi  of  the 
corporatioos,  and  proposed  to  confer 
on  the  Crown  the  same  power  of 
.granting  charters  to  corporetMOS. 
Thus  far  the  bill  resembled,  said  the 
noble  Viscount,  the  measure  for  Eng^ 
land  and  Wales.  As  to  the  points  of 
diflference— the  first  was  that  n^bkk 
referred  to  the  amount  of  quahfin- 
tion*  A  ten  pounds  rental  was  fixed 
upon  in  the  seven  largest  towns^  a  fife 
pounds  reqtal  in  the  smaller  towns. 
The  whole  of  the  aldermen  were  lo  be 
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if^nted  bj  the  burgesBes;  but  tbe 
-^ht  of  nominiUkig  sheriffii— -unlike 
be  bill  now  upon  the  tabto  "WM  vest- 
Mi  in  the  Crown. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  ootHne  of 
he  measure,  the  noUe  Visoount  con- 
winded  by  stating,  that  he  knew  of  no 
tuffieieDt  reason  why  England  aad 
Gotland  should  be  allowed  municipal 
nstitntlons,  while  Ireland  should  be 
leniedthem;  that  no  su^  dififorencetf 
existed  between  the  eharaoter  and  cir* 
(umstances  of  the  two  oountries,  as 
farranted  such  a  distinctien  ;  and 
beretbre  he  confidently  recomnvBnded 
he  measure  to  your  LonMips. 

Alas!  exclaimed  a  great  majority 
n  this  House— backed,  as  I  believe, 
>y  a  vast  majority  of  the  intelligence 
md  respectabittty  of  the  country— is 
luch  your  remedy  for  the  acknowledged 
wilsand  miseries  of  Ireland  1  It  is 
forse— 4hr  worse  than  the  disease — 
ndeed,  a  fearful  aggravation  of  k! 
reland  asks  you  for  bread,  and  you 
five  her  «  stone ;  for  iish,  and  you 
oattor  hissing,  writhing,  deadly  ser- 
pents in  all  her  borders !  In  a  word, 
rour  Lordships— not  in  asger,  but  in 
orrow— cha^ffOd  Mfaiistere  with  legis- 
ating  fer  Ireland  either  in  grievous 
^noranoe  of  her  real  condition,  and 
€  the  riffht  principles  of  legislation  ; 
»r,  which  GkxI  forbid  I  with  being 
letuated  by  sinister  motives,  and 
idopting  a  perfidious  polky.  My 
iiords,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  yield 
0  no  one  present  in  feeiinn  of  aifec- 
ionate  attachment  to  our  Irish  fellow- 
lubjects ;  and  this  it  is  which  whets 
ny  zeal  and  invigomtes  my  effbns  to 
inderstand  the  true  state  of  the  sister 
XMintry,  and  <Jkeft  apply  to  it  safe  and 
ound  principles  of  legislation.  What, 
Ken,  is  the  real  state  of  Ireland  ?  The 
K>werftil  and  sagacious  intellect  of  Mr. 
?ixt  directed  its  best  energies  to  this 
wint  •*Isay,'*  he  observed,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  most  luminous 
ipeeches  when  bringing  forward  the 
jnkm,*  **  we  cannot  but  deplore  the 
mis  to  whieh  Ireland  is  at  this  mo- 
nent  exposed,  and  the  still  greater 
ivilsto  which  it  may  be  hereafter  ex- 
>osed,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
ure  do  not  prevent  it.  I  say  that  Ire* 
and  is  subject  to  great  and  deplorable 
)vils,  which  have  a  deep  root;  for 
they  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  country 


itself,  in  the  present  character,  man« 
ners^  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
their  want  of  intelligence,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  their  ignorance,  in  the 
unavoidable  separation  of  certain 
classes,  in  the  state  of  property,  in  its 
religious  distinctions,  in  tne  rancoor 
which  bigotry  engenders,  and  super- 
stitkm  rears  and  cherishes."  Were 
that  great  statesman,  my  Lords, 
now  to  rise  from  his  tomb  and  cob* 
template  Ireland,  with  what  pain 
would  he  find  it  still  answering  to  the 
melancholy  description  be  gave  of  it 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  with  this  un- 
happy alteration  only,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  evil  he  then  detected  and 
laid  bare  are  now  in  more  active  and 
malignant  openUion  than  ever  t  One 
of  your  Loraships,  who  ought  to  know 
Ireland  well,  last  year  thus  described 
its  present  conditkwi  :t— *•  I  admit 
there  Is  a  certain  difibrence.in  the 
temperament    and    feelinffs    of   the 

Seople  of  Ireland  and  En|p»nd,  in  the 
agree  of  civilisation  which  each  has 
attained^-that  there  isxmfertunately  a 
difference  with  respect  to  a  greater 
propensity  in  Ireland  to  combmatton 
and  to  violent  outrage,  and  there  is 
that  great  and  unfortunate  diflbrence 
in  the  vast  disproportion  between  the 
numbers  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
Established  Church  and  those  who  do 
not."  The  noble  Viscount,  I  per- 
ceive, recognises  his  expressions— 
**  which  we  may  view,  some  in  one 
light  and  some  in  another,  but  which, 
I  trust,  some  will  allow  to  influence 
their  decision  on  the  present  ques- 
tion r*  It  is  upon  the  last  portion  of 
these  striking  admissions  of  the  noblo 
Viscount  that  I  shall  first  offer  a  few 
observations  to  your  Lordships,  in 
order  to  justify  myself  in  stating,  that 
so  far  from  feeling  inclined  to  take 
the  advice  erf  the  noble  Viscount— so 
fer  from  my  not  suffering  such  a  con- 
sideration as  the  preservation  of  the 
JSstablished  Church  in  Ireland— ^fbr 
of  course  that  it  is  which  is  sha- 
dowed out  in  the  significant  expres- 
sioDs  of  the  noble  Viscount— to 
influence  my  decision,  as  one  of 
the  humblest  of  your  Lordships, 
upon  the  present  question— it  is  that 
which  chiefly  influences  me  in  resist- 
ing this  measure  as  it  is  now  present- 
ed to  us.    I  think  I  see  dearly,  and 
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tkerefore  I  take  latve  to  nj  dittiocUy, 
tbat  the  preaeol  meamire  will  place 
the  Establislied  Cbarch  in  Ireland  in 
most  imminent  danger,  and  therefore 
there  must  be  rery  great  alteration  in 
the  Bill  befoie  ut,  or  1  for  one 
ahall  again  say  ml  comtmd  to  it. 

None  of  u«i  my  Lords*  can  have 
fiiiled  to  observe  tlie  restless  petulance 
exhibited  by  Ministers,  and  tnose  who 
have  forced  them  to  undertake  this 
measure,  whenever  allusion  is  made 
to  the  topk  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  in  connection  with  it.  They 
cannot  bear  it,  and  use  all  their  arts 
to  deter  us  from  insisting  upon  it 
They  charge  us,  at  one  time,  with  a 
perverw  and  obstinate  bigotry,  at  ano- 
ther with  a  total  ignoimnce  of  the 
character  and  tendency  of  this  bill, 
as  well  as  of  the  real  interests  of  the 
Church.  Some,  with  fatal  frank- 
ness, avow  that  they  seek  the  des- 
truction of  that  Church,  and  look  to 
this  bill  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
k  as  *•  /&•  grmknt  enormiiy  tm 
£«irc9»"— an  expression  of  one  mem- 
ber  of  the  othef  House  which  was 
loudly  cheered  on  the  Ministerial 
benches— as  **  an  obf^ct  tf  unmingkd 
horrcT^**  according  to  another  mem* 
her,  and  '•a  Mfatve  mofifltrosiry,"  in 
the  opinion  or  a  third.  The  more 
discreet  ond  subUe  advocates  of  the 
bill,  however,  cautiously  evade  the 
plain  question,.  ••Will  not  this  bill 
endanger  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  V*  or  express  themselves  with 
an  ominous  reserve,  a  Jesuitical  vague, 
ness  and  equivocation.  It  is  Uien 
asked  why  we  persist  in  introducing 
this  topic  into  the  discussion  of  the 
measure  hefyre  us,  and  permit  it  to 
influence  our  decision  1  My  Lords,  I 
will  answer  the  question  by  reading 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;    It  enacts, 

••  That  it  be  the  fifth  article  of 
Union,  that  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  establish- 
ed,  be  united  into  on  Pbotbstabt 
Episcopal  Chobge,  to  be  called  *  The 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ire* 
land,'  and  that  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  said 
United  Church,  shall  be,  and  shall  re- 
main, in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the 
same  are  now  by  law  established  for 
the  Church  oi  England,    Aim  tbat 
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and  that  in  like  mann^,  ibe  doctrine, 
worship^  discipline,  and  ffovemmeot 
of  the  Chureh  of  SooUand,  alMil  rew 
main  and  be  preserved  as  the  saose 
are  now  established  by  law,  aad  by 
the  acts  for  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotlaod.'* 

I  refoice  to  c&serve  the  gmva  sir 
with  which  the  BoUe  Yiaeoam  UsIsd- 
ed  to  these  the  oMMit  8tnD|pent  and  so- 
lemn expressions  of  thw  natisnal 
contract  Possibly  he  is  ataided  with 
a  sudden  suq»cioa  that  bis  ooodoet 
in  sanctioning  this  bill  is 
with  his  duty  to  observe  the  s^i 
tkms  of  the  Union.  Does  be 
recognise  the  sacred  oWfatioB 
these  articles  1  Is  he  willing  to  t 
that  they  are  the  terms  of  a  grant 
national  contract,  by  wfak^  weaie 
bound  to  abide,  not  «*  keeping  the 
word  of  promise  to  the  esr*  breaking 
it  to  the  sense,"  but  in  a  ^lirit  or 
hearty  and  hcmii  assent  aad  ohe* 
dience  ?  Is  he  determined  to  uphoid 
these  articles  in  all  thor  imsgritrl 
Is  he  really  opposed  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  whether  total  or  partisi  1  Thea 
his  course  is  plain  and  straightforward. 
He  is  bound,  imperativ«y,  booad. 
keeping  his  eye  upon  the  tilth  article 
of  the  Union,  first  to  coasider  what 
will  he  the  effect  of  any  $nch  giest 
constitutional  measure  as  the  pmeat, 
demanded  as  it  is  chi^y  by  the  B#> 
OMin  Catholics  of  Ireland,  upon  that 
institutkHi— the  United  Proteataat 
Church  of  England  aad  Irdaad— the 
continuance  and  preservation  of  wtuch 
has  been  thus  Glared  an 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  Ua 
He  ought  to  eoun  the  cousideratioB  of 
such  a  topic,  not  to  scout  it  firom  his 
notice,  or  censure  or  sneer  at  those 
who  bring  it  under  his  notice. 

My  Lords,  I  imagine  I  hear  the 
noble  Viscount  whiiqperhi^p  to  the 
noble  Marquis  aad  the  noMe  ViaosaBt 
beside  him.  What!  isapieoe  of  parch- 
ment to  stand  in  the  way  of  good  ^s- 
vemm^it !  By  no  means,  I  aaswer. 
If  the  articles  of  the  Union,  or  maf 
of  them,  are  found  to  ofastmet  this 
course  of  good  government,  it  is  per- 
fectly  competent  <^  course  to  Parlia- 
ment to  annul  them.  But  let  oa  not 
profess  to  observe  tnero  while  we  are 
practically  and  most  effeotually  eooa- 
teracting  them.    If  the  oohle  Loid 
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who  pn^Msed  this  meMore  to  the 
other  House  thinks  that  the  Mh 
article  of  the  UoioD  ought  to  be  siruek 
oot,aB  impeding  hissyatom  i^legis- 
latioDt  let  him  oooie  forward  with  a 
bill  propoeiDg  the  ezcisieD  a(  it-*let 
him,  I  say,  do  this  at  ouoe  openly  be- 
fore the  people  of  £nglana»  so  that 
their  attention  may  be  called  directly 
to  his  movemenls.  Let  them  be  told, 
that  whereas  it  hath  become  inexpe* 
dient  to  cootinue  any  longer  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  be  it  enacted 
that  so  OMicb  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Union  as  relatee  thereto  be  repealed. 
My  Lords,  there  is  no  danger  of  this. 
We  know,  the  noble  Viscount  knows, 
that  he  and  his  coUeaffues  would  be 
instantly  consumed  in  the  blase  c^in* 
dignation  which  soch  a  proposal  would 
kindle  in  the  kingdom--iherefore  they 
dare  not  profess  to  repeal  the  Union 
cnr  any  or  its  clauses— therefore  they 
proclwrn  their  determination  to  up- 
bold  it— and  yet,  when  they  propose 
luch  a  yast  constitutional  alteration  of 
Jie  civil  stat^of  Ireland  as  the  present, 
ther  hesitate,  they  refuse,  they  rebuke 
Lis  K>r  attempting  to  consider  whether 
it  will  have  any,  and  what  will  be  its 
^fiect,  upon  that  which  constitutes  an 
Msential  and  Amdamental  part  i>f  that 
Union.  This  is  the  reason,  in  my 
tiumble  Tiew  of  the  case,  why  we  in* 
Mst  upon  directing,  oar  earliest,  our 
OBOst  anxious  attention  to  the  probable 
^r  possible  eflects  of  this  measure  up- 
[Ni  the  Established  Church  of  England 
uid  Ireland ;  and  I  venture  farther  to 
tell  the  noble  Viscount,  that  it  lies 
rather  upon  kim  to  show,  in  the  first 
mstaace,  that  he  can  propose  this 
oieasure  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
consistently  witn  the  orticles  of  the 
[Jnioo,  than  upon  us  to  show  that  he 
:annot  That  howeyer,  I  will  now 
jndertake  to  da 

My  Lords,  I  belieye  we  are  all 
igreed  that  it  is  our  paramount  duty— 
Loe  duty  of  every  real  British  patriot— 
o  aeotire  Protestant  ascendency  in 
;hese  realms  so  long  as  the  advantages 
>f8iioh  an  ascendency  areadcnow- 
edffed.  Ifwe  are  a  Protestant  people 
—if  upon  that  assumption  is  founded 
nuch,  if  not  most,  of  our  political  sjrs. 
lem,  there  can  be  no  difierence  upon 
his  point  among  those  who  are  the 
*eal  rriends  c^the  British  constitution, 
if  this  be  so,  what  signifies  it,  my 
U>rds,  that  in  one  noisy,  restle«  dis< 
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satisfied  sectkxi— one  morbid  member 
—of  the  kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain, 
there  happens  to  be  collected  together 
a  numerical  local  majority  professing, 
and  strenuously  endeavoring,  to  re- 
store the  ascendency  of  that  form  of 
religioB  firom  the  dominion  oi  which 
we  Proleslaots  have  escaped  so  bless- 
edly, and  which  we  profess  so  vehe- 
mently to  dread  and  to  discourage  1 
Is  our  ear  to  drink  in  their  interested 
clamor,  Bod  be  closed  tothe  indignant 
remonstrances  of  the  all  but  universal 
Protestantism  of  these  realms!  My 
Lords,  we  must  leghdate  fbr  Great 
Britain,  not  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
majori^  of  Ireland  alone ;  and  upon 
the  same  liberal,  but  safe  and  cautious 
principles,  which  lead  us  to  tolerate 
Dissenters— though  we  refuse  to  »- 
empt  them  from  the  burden  of  contri- 
buting to  support  the  established  reli- 
gion—do we  tolerate  the  Roman  Ca- 
w4ics.  We  have  emancipated  them 
from  the  thraldom  of  whksh  they  com- 
plained  so  pertinacioasly  and  vehe- 
mently. We  have  done  more,  we 
have  conferred  upon  tliem  very  great 
privilMes,  but  nevertheless  we  require 
them,  for  divers  cogent  considerations 
of  state  policy,  to  recocnise  and  per- 
mit the  existence  in  Ireland  of  the 
Established  Church  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  and  propagating,  in  that 
most  important  section  of  the  empire, 
the  Protestant  religkxi,  therellgion  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitanu  of 
these  realms— the  reliffion  for  whtoh 
they,  man,  woman,  chfld,  churchman 
and  layman,  peer  and  peasant,  have 
nobly  poured  forth  their  blood,  and 
been  consumed  at  the  stake,  and  in  de- 
fence of  which  they  are,  as  I  know,  and 
asyour  Lordships  know,  prepared  to  go 
again  through  the  same  bloody  and 
fienr  ordeal.  Oh,  my  Lords,  do  not 
underrate  the  Protestant  fbeling  resi* 
ding  in  these  realms— do  noitriflo 
with  it,  do  not  attempt  to  abate  or 
discourage  it.  Mv  Lords,  we  cannot, 
we  will  not  permit  the  Irish  branch 
of  the  Established  Church  to  be  out 
off.  We  will  not  permit  that  wing  of 
the  glorious  fabric  of  Protestantism  to 
be  consumed  or  destroyed — to  be 
**nw^  raxed  utterly."  jjT  I  forget 
Oes,  oh  Joruamiewh  Ift  mf  right  htmi 
fvrgH  iu  emming.  The  more  that 
we  see  the  fiaaes  biclnring  and  bias- 
ing around  the  sacred  structure,  the 
ipore  determined  are  we,  at  all  ha- 
zards to  extinguish  them.    BecoUecC, 
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my  Lords,  your  daty  to  the  Brkirii 
natioa  ;  youcuukH  m>  weakly  or  wick- 
edty  Tiolate  an  essential  aiid  funda- 
ineotal  part  of  the  UniOD ;  you  can- 
not,  I  am  sure  you  canoot-^-yoa  will 
not  basely  withdraw  your  oountenanee 
ffoiKi  and  forsake  our  loyal  ProtoetaDt 
brethren  in  Ireknd ;  those  who  hare 
borne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the 
day,  in  fishtiiig  the  battle  of  the  te* 
fonned  religioo  established  in  these 
rMlms,  who  are  united  wi^  U8  in  holy 
oonmiuoion  in  one  church  in  Chrisi« 
-Hind  who  BOW,  as  one  man,  protest 
and  exclaim  asatnst  the  bill  now  be> 
lore  your  Lorcuhips,  as  calculated  for 
their  destruetkN^^^heir  speedy  eziir- 
pation. 

Fdr  these,  aaiODg  other  principal 
reasons,  I  say  we  are  hound  to  look 
first  at  the  salety  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  before  coming  to 
a  conclusk>n  upon  this  biU.  There 
are,  however,  other  oosent  reasons  for 
doine  so,  to  one  of  the  foremost  of 
whidi  I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the 
most  serious  attentkxi  of  your  Lord- 
ships. 

Even  admktinff  it  lo  be  difficult  to 
point  out  predssly— as  we  are  often 
challenged  to  do--the  direct  manner 
In  which  this  bill  will  operate  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  Protestant  reli* 
gion  in  Ireland,  I  say  we  are  bound 
to  look,  not  so  much  at  the  general 
diaracter  and  conduct,  as  at  the  avow- 
ed  views  and  determinations  of  those 
who  now  so  inipetuouslv  demaod  the 
measure  before  us.  Who  are  theyl 
Those  who  at  length  venture  to  fling 
aside  all  disguise — who  declare  their 
deadly  dislike  of  the  Protestant  Esta* 
blishment  in  Ireland,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  overthrow  it.  Pcrnrit  me, 
my  Lords,  ta  direct  your  special  at- 
tention to  one  very  striking  sign  of 
the  times  tte  manner  in  which  this 
bill  is  proposed,  the  arguments  by 
which  its  adoption  is  insisted  upon. 
What  was  the  most  convincing  ar^- 
ment  with  most  of  your  Lordships 
who  took  a  part  in  the  discussion  and 
decisioti  of  Rioman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation,—adopted  by  the  peUtioners 
for  that  measure,  and  relied  upon  br 
those  Protestants  who  joined  in  its  ad- 
vocacy 1  What  was  it  that  at  length 
silenced  onr  scruples,  and  soothed  our 
idarms  1     Was  it  not  the  solemn  and 


repeated  aasoranoey  that  that 
hcAling  measure^  ooee  granted^  ail 
agitation  would  cease-  peace  aod  or- 
der be  at  length  coonoDunieaied  to  «■- 
happy  Ireland,  and  that  demagogoen 
would  find  **  their  occnpatMMi  gotte* — 
that  there  would  be  no  kngerany  fool 
to  feed  the  flame  of  popular  fiiiy  wad 
discontent?  That  the  Irish  Chiooh 
would  then-^osooe  noble  and  learned 
Lord*  now  present  moat  emphatically 
and  repeatedly  dedared,  when  in  the 
other  house — be  sale, — stroneer,  emi, 
than  it  had  hitherto  been  ^—placed  inn 
position  where  it  would  no  longer  dis- 
gust and  exasperate  the  ndnds  of  tbo 
Roman  CathoflGS  of  Irelandl  If  those 
who  wkh  such  a  fatsJIy  euooessful 
pertinacity  urged  on  those  dainM,  had 
really  any  ohcurior  and  ainiater  designs, 
were  they  not  most  sedoloaaly  disguis- 
ed and  coneealedt  Were  not  amJo- 
ecus  professions  and  predictioDa  to  ha 
beard,  in  the  case  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  Ike 
passing  of  the  Eeform  BU1 1  Ifonaay 
one  of  these  oeeasioos  we  had  heard  «f 
the  doctrine  of  «-«*  tjutehnsnfi^— -chat, 
those  measures  oonosded*  we  should 
soon  be  driven  to  6oncede  noore— that* 
Roman  Catholic  Bmaodpatloo  grant- 
ed, they  would  soon  be  able  to  use  their 
new-born  privUeses  to  batter  down 
the  Establiriied  Church  in  Ireland; 
that,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Ads 
repealed,  the  Dissenters  would  smb 
be  enabled  to  overthrow  the  fistnbltih- 
ed  Church  in  England  and  secme  the 
tnumph  of  tbo  Voluntary  system ;  that 
the  Reform  Bill  was  desirable  only  as 
a  means  of  enabling  them  who  were 
enfranchised  by  it  to  npset  the  old  in- 
stkutions  of  the  country,— to  establish 
a  Republic:  had  such  been  the  lan- 
guage openly  used  by  those  wto 
sought  tiM  relief  and  privileges  oon- 
forred  by  these  bills,  would  any  one 
of  them  have  been  ever  passed ! 
Would  not  the  mouths  of  Borne*  fVo, 
Wyndham,  Canning— of  raanj  noMe 
Lords  now  presenl--4ndeedv  of  nU  the 
public  men  who  suceessfbUy  inflncn- 
ced  public  opnion— -on  these- ooca- 
skms,  have  been  closed  t  And  yai^ 
mark,  my  Lords,  the  disaatrons  onMO 
-Ireland  became  again,  as  wnn  said 
in  1898,  **n,  gigantic  sopptioant  thun- 
dering at  the  gates  or  the  ooosiito- 
tk>n,"— proclaims  the     EatablMied 
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Dhurch  there  to  be  a  loathsome  e]re- 
lore,  a  plague-spot,  an  intolerable  in* 
iuryana  insult— a  nest  cf  heretics: 
hat  agitation  must  never  cease  till 
ills  shall  have  been  got  rid  of— and 
hat  unless  it  be  got  n3  of,  the  Union 
»— mere  waste  paper!  Now,  my 
LiOrds,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  or  pre- 
Rime  to  censure  those  who  entertain 
md  openlj  avow  such  opinions  as 
hese;  they  may  be  just,  they  maybe 
XNiseientious-^at  all  events,  they  are 
mndid  and  frank :  but  what  must  one 
hink  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers— Pro- 
estants  to  boot— who,  with  all  these 
hlngs  before  their  eyes — ^rhiging  in 
heir  ears— professing  an  ar^nt  at- 
Achment  tathe  Protestant  institutions 
)f  the  country,  a  determination  to  up- 
idd  the  Established  Church  iirlreland 
—even  to  better  its  positions— still  step 
Ibrward  to  grant  all  that  the  fierce 
ind  bitter  Soman  Cathdic  party  de- 
Hand,  even  avowedly  to  ''inmct  a 
leavy  blew  and  grievous  discouraffe- 
nent,  upon  the  Protestant  religion'^-^ 
o  adopt  the  extraordinary  and  memo. 
nUe  words  of  the  noble  Viscount— 
(hutting  their  ears  to  the  express  de- 
darations,  the  fearfiiUy  explitit  avow- 
da  made  by  those  wlio  demand  these 
corporations  for  Irdand!  •«  But,** 
ia3r8  the  noble  Marquis,  the  Presidept 
>f  the  Council,  **  mBte  is  no  danger 

0  be  apprehended  to  ^  Established 
IJhurch  m  Ireland  from  the  passing, 
>ut  mther  from  the  refusing  to  pass 
his  measure,"  No,  danger,  my  Lords! 
iVhy,  what  will  the  noble  Marquis 
looept  as  indications  of  danger  ?  He 
nay,  if  he  like,  shut  his  eyes,  and  put 
lis  finger  into  his  earsp— that  so,  like 
he  deaf  adder^  he  wtfl  not  hear ;  but 
mless  he  does  this,  he  fmut  listen  to 
he  furious  and  unceasing  denuncia- 
IcHis  of  the  Established  Church  in 
[r^and  by  those  who  seek  this  bill  in 
)rder  to  carry  their  purposes  into  ef- 
sbot,  and  who  plainly  bdbre-hand  as- 
Nire  him,  so  cooossm^  eadU  eodetia  I 
3ood  heavens,  my  Lords,  what  inia* 
:uation  is  this!    We  see  an  inflamed, 

1  determined,  an  organized  numerical 
nakxrity  of  the  ftoman  Catholics  of 
(reland  devoting  our  Church  there  to 
lestruetkm,  and  demanding  this  bill  as 
he  means  of  efEbctinff  their  object, 
ind  we  are  tdd  that  there  is  nothing 
n  all  this,  and  the  bill  ouf^ht  to  pass! 
Why  does  the  noble  Marquis  shake  his 
liead !  Am  I  then  misrepresenting  the 
itate  of  Ireland  1    Whmi  beibre  were 


tith®  so  fearlessly  denounced  as  » 
blood-stained  impost,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  their  total  and  immediate  abo- 
litbn  would  satisfy  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  of  Ireland?  That  they  desired  to  see  ^ 
the  Ministers  of  our  church  there  in  pe«- 
nury  and  want  1  My  Lords,  you  do  take 
the  life  ot  the  Irish  Church,  when  yoa 
do  take  the  means  whereby  it  lives;  and 
by  this  bill  you  are  strengthening  the 
handsandcompletingthe machinery  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  destruc- 
tk>n  of  that  Church.  Is  it  not  perfectly 
intolerable  that  Ministers,  when  so  dis- 
tinctly, so  solemnly,  so  repeatedly  told 
by  Mr.  0*ConnelI  and  his  supporters 
or  their  real  objects  in  demanding 
these  corporatkma— when  it  is  so  easy" 
to  see  the  dreadfbl  power  they  have 
already  of  carrying  their  views  into 
efiect^will,  neverUieless,  concede  all 
Uiat  is  demanded,  under  the  belief 
that,  somehow  or  another,  it  will  be- 
nefit the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land, and  strengthen  the  Union  be> 
tween  the  two  countries  t  What  is 
the  noble  Viscount  about?  Q^ks  is 
dementia  eepU  t  What  infetuation,  or 
hypocrisy,  is.  this !  The  noble  Vis- 
count still  gives  signs  of  dissent  Will 
he  tell  me,  then,  to  what  purposes  the 
**  General  AssooiatkNi,'^  and  the 
"*  Justice  Rent,'*  are  devoted  t  The 
Oeneral  Association,  of  which,  as  it 
19  boasted,  **the  venerable  Catholk^ 
Hierarchy  are  members,'*  look  at  its 
complete  organization,  its  extending 
ramifications,  the  air  of  intended  per- 
manency about  all  its  machinery  and 
arrangements,  whkh  Ministers  are 
anxious  to  oomj^ete,  by  grantinjg  these 
corporations.  Wluit  w  even  its  pre- 
sent avowed  object?  ^'To  secure  the 
passing  of  this  bill— «a4  aUo  the  JUmU 
tAoiUion  €f  tithes^'*  What  says  one 
of  its  members— a  prominent,  a  power- 
ful, and  at  length  a  pkiin-speaking 
agitatorr-Dr.  ATHale? 

^I  hope  there  is  no  clergyman  te 
this  diocese  who  will  not  contribute  to 
the  fund  of  the  Association.  I  trust* 
too,  that  there  Is  not  an  individual  in 
Ireland,  however  humbly  who  will 
not  shortly  give  his  ofltering  into  the 
national  treasury,  and  his  name  to  the 
petitions  for  iurtice  that  will  be  pour- 
ed in  from  all  quarters  of  Ireland.-^ 
The  triumph  that  crowned  the  Catho- 
lic ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  guide  the 
Genertu  Association.  The  tunee  ehaU 
he  exHnguiehed  for  ever.  It  is  fhNn 
the  creatkm  of  that  establishment  that 
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the  poor  of  IroUnd  may  date  tbe  epoeh 
of  their  beiBg  ontli^wed  fW>cn  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  humanity ;  ihev  can 
ntwer  hope  to  be  effectwUh  rtUona  un^ 
tU  the  kgidatwn  issuee  ue  decree  qfiU 
JUetU  amnihiUUion — after  tMeh^  lUtk 
will  be  heard  (^  polememl  acrimonj^^ 
Little,  indeed,  my  Lords!  Father 
Burke,  is  still  more  explkiL  He 
was  proved  to  have  said,  from  tte 
altar— 

''I  will  tell  Tou  what  iti8,bo}rs; 
the  tottering  fabrics  of  the  heretics 
are  falling  ahout  their  ears,  while  the 
Catholic  religion*  is  rising  in  glory 
everyday.  Ireland  was  once  Catho* 
lie  Ireland,  boys ;  it  will,  and  it  shall 
be  Catholic  Ijreland  again!'*  Thus 
much  for  the  subordinate  agents  of  the 
lUMnan  Catholic  party.  Mr.  0'Con« 
nelU  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  con- 
stituents  on  the  ^h  of  September 
last,  made  use  of  the  following  expres- 
sions, to  which  I  would  strenuously 
call  the  attention  of  your  Lordships. 

*«Yoii   are   well   aware   that  the 

Soveroing  rule  of  m^  political  coa* 
uct  has  oeen  to  obtaia  tor  Ireland  as 
much  as  I  possibly  could— to  get  en- 
tire justice  for  her,  if  I  can ;  but  if 
Bot,  to  realize  as  much  as  possible.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  debt  of  national 
justice  due  to  Ireland,— I  look  for  the 
pa]['ment  of  the  whole,  and  will  never  be 
satisfied  till  that  whole  be  discharged 
in  full  •  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  will 
take  any  instahnent,  however  amail, 
at  any  tunob  when  to  get  more  is  out 
of  my  power*— and  Xhea  go  on  for  the 
halance.  This  is  prectsSy  the  prin- 
eipie  I  have  acted  upon  withrefimnce 
to  the  tithe^ystem  in  Ireland.  My 
opinion  is  that  tithes  ought  to  be  to- 
tally abolished,  and  that  ultimaiely 
aotnioff  loss  will,  ogr  ought  to  satisfy 
the  Irish  people.  I  may  be  mistaken 
<— but  thiM^are  my  deliberate  and 
fixed  opinions.  I  heartily  supported 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  in 
their  measure  of  tithe,  relief,— not  as 
givmg  all  I  wantedk'but  as  giving  us  a 
part,  and  establishing  an  appropnation 

Srinciple  which  woukl  neoessarily  pro- 
uce  much  more.  I  supported  the 
Government  plan  of  Irish  Munictpai 
Befbrm  throughout— not  that  I  ap- 
proved of  it  in  all  its  details,  bat  only 

— *A8  AN  INBTAUmfT." 

My  Lords,  this  man— the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests— 
speaks  truly  when  he  says  that  such 
re  his  deliberate  ami  fiasd  c^ions. 


Again,! 
"Inef* 


I  lately  went  thmuff^  what  I  cannoi 
but  call  the  disguMing  drad^rT-sf 
marking  his  progress  of  agitatioD,  as 
indicated  in  the  public  journals  and 
his  acknowledged  orgaas  fer  tlie 
last  five  years— and  f  diaoenied  a 
perfect  oonsisteocy  and  fixednfaw  of 

Surpass  in  all  he  said,  and  wrote,  and 
id— that  tlie  objects  be  never  hMt 
sight  of  foramoment  were  thedestnie- 
tion  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  tbe  reped 
of  the  Union.    In  1682,  he  aajra— 

**  It  is  my  solenuk  oooocientiow, 
unaltered,  and  unaUeimble  opiniaa, 
that  Ireland  cannot  prosier  wtjhaata 
repeal  of  the  Legblative  UnkxL  I 
never  did,  I  new  will»  I  never  caa 
abandon  my  anxKNJS  desire  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Uaioa.  This  is  a  sobject  en 
which  I  have  pledsed  mya^ ;  and  I 
solemnly  and  deliberately  repeat  the 
pledge  to  the  people  of  Irdand." 
Btin,in  loSd— 

never  submitted  to  the  Union; 
even  when  agilBtinff  fir 
ennneipatioQ,  I  said  I  oidy  used  it  as 
a  means  to  an  end— and  thttt  eod  wai^ 
a  repeal  of  the  Union."  In  18S5— 
**  I  am  convinced  of  the  utter  impos- 
stbiUty  of  obtaining  justice  for  Irettnd, 
from  any  other  than  an  Iiiili  Paitia- 
meat." 

But  in  1886ooeursaiBOBt  marreU 
Ibus  passage  I 

^""To  ciStain  Corporation  Rsioni 
wiUbeanexeellentinstalroeot.  lliete 
is  a  fable,  that  a  man  iiaidng  received 
some  boon  from  some  great  enemy  sf 
mankind,  made  a  bargain  withain 
that  he  would  undertake  to  do.  any 
thing  that  might  be  reonired  of  hin; 
and  Satan  tMo  direoted  bjm  to  do  ons 
of  three  things— that  he  ahould  either 
injure  his  mother,  kill  his  fiither,  or 
get  <inuik;  and  the  man.  having 
chosen  the  last  alternative,  got  diuak, 
and  then  committed  the  other  two 
offences.  Tims  it  is  that  I  propose  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  thBeque»> 
lion  of  the  total  abolition  of  timss; 

30T— OCVS  MB  COBfORJiXIOll  KEKIBni 
▲HD  J   SHALL  SOOH  OBT   THE    OTHKK  !" 

Noeot  my  Lords,  will  the  noble  Tii- 
count  and  the  noble  Marquis  admit 
that  the  passing  of  this  moasuore  may 
directly  endaa^  the  stability,  te 
existence,  of  the  JBstablished  Chnich  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Unknl  I  awut 
perhaps  in  common  with  nKBt  of  yoor 
Lordships,  with  the  deepest  anxiety, 
an  exramation  from  soino  noble  lorn 
opposMiei  of  the  grounds  on  which  we 
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may  disregard  these  itttimations  of 
Mr.  O'Conneli    and    his   party,  and 
safely  make  the  reqaired  concessions 
in  spite  of  them.    I  beg  leave  to  ask 
the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  whe- 
ther, when  he  reflects  upon  the  open 
declarlition  of  war  asainst  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland,  hj  Mr.  O'- 
Conneli ;  the  powerful  organization  by 
means  of  which  his  opinions  are  disse- 
minated and  his  designs  carried  into 
efibct — I  mean  by  the  zealous  and  in- 
defatigable Romish  priesthood;  by  the 
General    Association— its    emissaries 
and  corresponding  members — ^with  its 
branch  associations  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Ireland ;   the  shameful,  for  I 
must  speak  my  mind — I  say  the  shame- 
ful and  perfidious  countenance  given 
to  these  proceedings  by  Government, 
who   have  positively   selected   from 
amongst  its  most  active  and  violent 
members  some  of  their  confidential 
advisers ;— when  he  sees  the  appalling 
condition  to  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  are  re- 
duced, and  the  miserable  prospects  in 
store  for  them — one  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
chief  agents  declaring  openly  "that 
in  twelve  months  they  will  break  the 
necks  of  the  parsons ;" — whether,  all 
these  things  beine   brought   to    his 
notice,  he  can  still  conplacently  pro- 
pose this  measure,  not  merely  with 
safety  to  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland,  but  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  its  condition !    In 
the   name  of  the  offended   common 
sense  of  the  country,  I  demand  of 
Ministers  how  they  can  persist,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  pressing  this 
bill  forward!    I  am  loath  to  entertain 
the   suspicion  that  ihey  mean  ill  to- 
wards   the  Protestant  institutions  of 
this    country,  in    thus   granting  the 
desires,  or  rather  yielding  to  the  de- 
mands which  have  produced  the  mea- 
sure now  bofore  us.    They  know  not 
what  they  do ;  they  cannot  look  stea- 
dily at  the  results  of  such  a  concession 
as  ihhi ;  and  hereafter,  when  all  the 
evils  now  predicted  shall  have  happen- 
ed, I  can  fancy  I  see  the  noble  Vis- 
count and  the  noble  Marquis  contem- 
plating the  mischief  they  shall  have 
precipitated,  in  mournful  but  foolish 
wonder  that  they  could  have  disre- 
garded  so  many*  symptoms   of  its 
approach,-^^xclaiming  to  one  another, 
in  language  akin  to  that  of  the  simple 
shepherd^ 


8ape  malQin  boo  nobi«,  tt  mem  nom  ksTft  fbiaset, 
De  cctio  tactaa  UMininl  pnedioere  querciw, 
8«pi  sioisin  cava  pradizit  ab  alica  comix. 

But,  my  Lords,  what  are  the  ^unds 
of  general  state  policy,  of  constitution- 
al principle,  on  whicn  this  measure  is 
alleged  to  be  based  1    Mr.  O'Conneli 
has    stated  them    to    be   ^jusiice^** 
**  peace    to   Ireland^**   and   Minbters 
meekly  echo  him.-*Justice  to  Ireland 
means,  he  says,  equal  laws  for  the 
two  countries,  which  signifies — at  least 
pro  hae  vice — an  equal  right  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  Ireland  to  self-go- 
vernment, with  those  of  England  and 
Scotland.    Need  t  remind  your  Lord- 
ships, that  whatever  freak  Mr.  O^Con- 
nell  takes  into  his   head,  whatever 
scheme  he  sets  his  mind  upon,  he  veils 
under  these  fine  and  sounding  expres- 
sions?   That  they  are  the  bait  with 
which,  while  fishing  in  the  troubled 
waters,  he  catches  the  weak  and  the 
ignorant  ?    This  same  ^justice  to  Ire- 
lancT  is,  as  was  excellently  said  by  a 
noble  friend  of  mine  in   the   other 
House,  a  phantom  that  always  eludes 
the  grasp"— the  phase  of  the  rainbow 
perpetually  changing  its  shape,  and 
defying  all  the  attempts  of  the  peasant, 
whose  ignorance  hurries  him  on  to 
pursue   It,  to  arrest  and   secure  its 
beautiful  but  transitory  hues — which 
to-day  assumes  the  shape  of  municipal 
reform  ;  which  the  next  day  assumes 
the  shape  of  universal  sufiVage ;  which 
then  changes  into  the  shape  of  vote  by 
ballot ;— but  which,  under  evervBhape, 
at  all  times,  and  under  every  disguise, 
means  the   subversion  of  the    Irish 
church,  and  the  blood-stained  impost 
of  tithes! 

My  Lords,  I  have  always  strongly 
suspected  those  advocates  of  great  po- 
litical changes,  who,  in  proposing  and 
supporting  them,  rely  largely  upon 
vague  theoretical  topics— a(/  captan- 
dum  vulgu$ — avoiding  every  thing 
specific,  definite,  and  practical ;  when 
encounlerf  d  by  facts,  by  demonstra- 
tions of  inevitable  inconvenience  and 
danger,  falling  back  upon  and  vehe- 
mently asserting  general  principles  of 
l^islation,  which  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  disputing.  Is  not  this  evidently 
the  conduct  of  the  advocates  of  this 
bill,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  1 
My  lords,  I  fbr  one  have  read  and 
listened  to  most  of  what  has  been 
written  and  spoken  upon  ^this  ques- 
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Hon,  aod  have  beea  remarkably  struck 
with  the  uae  made  of  auch  topics  by 
tbose  who  urge  forward  this  bill,  in 
unfavorable  cootrast  with  the  practi* 
cfld,  searching*  argumentative  charac- 
ter  ai  the  address  delivered  by  its 
opponents.  Whether  it  be  the  gutter, 
ing  and  fervid  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Shiel, 
the  cold  plausibilities  of  Lord  John 
Russel,  the  boisterous  and  violent 
diatribes  of  Mr.  O'Cooneilt  the  cunning 
sophistics  of  Mr.  Woulfe,  or  the  my- 
riad disquisitions  of  the  little  philoso- 
phic statesmen  who  follow  m  their 
wake— (insects  that  have  been  gener- 
ated in  gre^t  numbers  by  the  Iteform 
bill)— afl,  all  are  pervaded  by  the  cha- 
racteristics I  have  mentioned !  JuMtiee 
§0  Irdand!  Who  in  his  senses,  my 
Lords,  ever  said  that  Ireland  ought 
not  to  have  iusticel  That  she  is  not 
entitled  to  tne  privila^  and  protec- 
tion dfthe  British  constitution, equally 
with  England  and  Scotland?  That 
she  is  not  entitled  to  equal  laws  and 
rights !  Who  is  there  tnat  denies  the 
abstract  excellence  of  municipal  insti- 
tutions, properly  constituted,  and  adop- 
ted in  a  state  of  society  fitted  to  re- 
ceive themi  No  one  that  I  know  of! 
I  protest  that  never,  since  I  have  had 
a  seat  in  thb  House — a  short  peiHod  it 
may  be— have  I  heard  the  negative  of 
such  propositions  absurdly  attempted 
to  be  contended  for ;  and  yet,  scarce 
a  speech  is  delivered  any  where  in 
fovor  of  this  bill,  in  which  such 
charges  are  not  reiterated  against  its 
opponents.  Is  this  justice  1  But  those 
who  resort  to  such  means,  find  their 
ends  best  answered  by  obstinately 
echoing  these  cuckoo  notes  of  Mr. 
O'Connell;  and  consequently  the 
Irish  people  are  incessantly  reminded 
that  they  are  "slaves"-"  hereditary 
bondsmen" — "weighed  down  with 
centuries  of  misrule ;"  that  they  are 
**  outlaws  from  the  British  constitu- 
tion ;"  that  they  are  insulted  by  being 
deemied  unworthy  to  participate  in  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  more 
fortunate  fellow-countrymen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel ;  that  after 
all,  '^thetf  are  seven  millions^^'  and 
therefore  they  must — ^they  hhall  have 
whatever  Mr.  0*Connell  thinks  they 
ought  to  have— municipal  corporations ! 
a  repeal  of  the  Union !  that  we  have 
conceded  so  much,  that  we  cannot 
help  conceding  more,  and  unless  we 
yield  to  this,  and  God  knows  what 
other  demands,  we  may  depoid  upon 


agmvated   agitatna, 
ig  01  the  coonexioii  he- 


renewed  and 

and  the  severing 

tween  the  two  countries ! 

We  smile,  my  Lords,  at  this 
pitulation— this  catalogue  of  the  stock 
in  trade  of  an  Iri^  agitator,  and  are 
reminded  of  the  dirty  cups  and  ballsy 
knives  and  mysterious  er  ettermcin, 
conjuror ;  but  we  grow  serious  wbea 
we  reflect  upon  the  ignorant  and  ki- 
flainmable  people  betoreiwhom  they 
are  used,  and  upon  whoai  they  pro- 
duce the  desired  results !  That  wUdi 
in  England  would  be  absurd,  is  potent 
and  fearful  in  Ireland ;  but,  that  hw  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  can  be  brought  to  join 
in  such  practices  upon  credulity  and 
ignorance,  is  lamentable  indeed !  Still, 
my  Lords,  let  us  not  undervalue 
the  weapons  which  the  enemies  of 
good  government— of  peace  and  loyal- 
ty— use  against  us.  We,  who  address 
ourselves  to  the  reason,  most  frequent- 
ly find  ourselves  defeated  by  those  who 
appeal  to  the  passions ;  we,  who  seek 
to  support  a  reasonable  control  over 
the  natural  liberties  of  mankind,  to 
discharge  the  more  ungraciouB^  but  by 
far  the  most  useful  outies  reBoldng 
from  the  compact  of  civil  eocieqrt 
must  make  up  our  minds  with  bang 
almost  always  in  a  numerical  mino- 
rity, and  obnoxious  to  popular  dis- 
trust Permit  me,  my  Lords,  to  read 
you  a  passage  from  the  writings  of 
the  great  and  good  Hooker,  the  very 
first  with  whidi  he  commences  ha 
fanoous"  Ecclesiastical  Polity"— «*  He 
that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multi- 
tude that  they  are  not  so  w^  soreni- 
ed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never 
want  attentive  and  fiivorable  beareis, 
because  they  know  the  manifold  de* 
fects  whereunto  every  kind  of  regi- 
men is  subject;  but  the  secret  leCi 
and  difficulties  which  in  public  pro- 
ceedings are  innumerable  and  inevita- 
ble, they  have  not,  ordinarily,  the 
judgment  to  consider.  And  becaose 
such  as  openly  reprove  supposed  dis- 
orders of  state  are  taken  for  principal 
friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all 
and  for  men  that  carry  singular  free- 
dom of  mind,  under  this  fair  and 
plausible  color,  whatsoever  they  utter 
passeth  for  good  and  current.  That 
which  wanteth  in  the  weight  of  their 
speech,  is  supplied  by  the  aptaess  td 
men's  minds  to  accept  and  believe  it 
Whereas,  on  the  other  aide,  if  we 
maintain  things  that  are  established, 
we  have  not  only  to  strive  with  a  noBi- 
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ber  of  heavy  prejudices  deeply  rooted 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  who  think  that 
herem  we  serve  the  time,  and  speak 
in  favor  of  the  present  state,  beciause 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  prefer- 
ment; but  also  to  bear  such  excep- 
tions as  minds,  so  averted  before- 
hand, usually  take  against  that  which 
they  are  loath  should  be  poured  into 
them." 

But,  my  Lords,  passing  away  from 
these  considerations,  I  ask,  in  what 
really  consists  justice  to  Ireland  1  In 
patiently  and  accurately  enquiring  in- 
to her  real  condition,  in  removing  ac- 
knowledged evils,  appl3rin^  fit  reme- 
dieSfCon^rring  those  institutions  which 
are  safe,  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  and  calculated  to  secure 
permanently  her  best  interests.  Who, 
then,  is  the  true,  the  real  friend  of  Ire- 
land? He  who  ads  from  dinnteresU 
ed  motives  ;  who  keeps  their  object 
steadily  in  view,  equally  unmoved  by 
flattery  or  menace; — and  such  your 
Lordships,  in  my  conscience,  I  behave, 
have  ever  proved  yourselves,  and 
the  country  expect  and  believe  you 
ever  will.  And  what  does  a  calm 
and  independent  observer  behold  in 
contemplating  Ireland?  On  the  one 
hand,  a  powerful  Protestant  minority 
— in  point  of  numbers--stern,  inflex- 
ible, enthusiastic,  lion-hearted,  in  the 
assertion  of  their  principles;  possess- 
ed, moreover,  of  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  and  con- 
sequently most  deeply  interested  in 
her  well-being.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  behold  a  Roman  Catholic  nume- 
rical majority,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  lower  orders,  a  race  of  people 
peculiarly  inflammable,  and  liable  to 
evil  influences;  perfectly  passive  in 
the  hands  of  designing  demaeogues 
and  priests,  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
the  manacles  of  superstition.  The 
noble  Viscount  informed  us  lost  year, 
that  there  existed  in  Ireland  **  a  nro- 
pensity  to  combination,  and  to  violent 
outrage" — which  is  proved,  alas!  by 
the  present  fearful  condition  of  Ire- 
land, notwithstanding  the  anxious  and 
interested  efibrts  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  his  master:^  the  priests,  to  make 
the  contrary  appear—crying,  Peace  i 
Peace!  when  there  is  no  peace.  My 
Lords,  does  any  one  doubt  that  Mr. 
O'Conneil  could,  at  any  moment  that 

B leased  those  whose  instrument  he  is, 
ight  up  in  Ireland  universal  uproar 
and  riot — if  not  even  rebellion  ?    Has 
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he  not  at  present  at  his  command  the 
elements  of  confusion  and  anarchy  1 
Is  there  not,  to  go  no  farther,  the 
rancour  of  religious  hostility— the  bit- 
ter and  hopeless  hostility  that  must 
ever  exist  between  exasperated  Pro- 
testants  and  Papists,  when  not  miti- 
gated bv  education,  subdued  by  loyal- 
^,  or  checked  and  controlled  by  the 
full  energy  of  the  laws  ?  All  this  is 
admitted — it  would  be  idle  to  deny  it. 
Let  us  then  turn  to  England — 

**  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this." 

We  are  struck  at  once  with  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  populations  of 
the  two  countries.  That  of  England 
is  chiefly  a  manufacturing  one,  in- 
habiting laree  and  wealthy  ,  towns, 
possessing  all  the  peculiar  wants  and 
habits  incident  to  such  a  situation. 
In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  po- 
pulation is  principally  an  agricultural 
one^  scattered  at  considerable  inter- 
vals over  the  country — and  what  can 
they  want  with  the  expensive  mecha- 
nism and  pageantries  of  municipal 
establishments !  In  England,  my 
Lords,  we  see,  happily,  me  laws  in 
full  supremacy— no  single  instance 
of  that  open,  combined,  armed  oppo- 
sition to  them  which  the  noble  vis- 
count depbred  to  observe  in  Ireland ; 
the  rights  of  propertv  regarded  ;  to- 
lerant majorities  and  minorities— «mi 
immense  preponderance  of  those  pro. 
fessingthe  Protestant  religion.  Such 
being  the  general  character  of  Enff« 
land,  the  noble  Viscount  and  ]£. 
0*Connell  see  it  entrusted  with  mu- 
nicipal institutions — f:uarded,  how- 
ever, by  most  anxiously-contrived 
checks  and  limitations  as  to  the  quali- 
flcations  of  voters,  and  the  powers, 
privileges,  and  duties  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the'  corporations  ; 
there  is  a  tolerably  fair  balance  of 
parties  in  them ;  there  are  important 
functions  to  exercise,  and  no  other 
equally  efficient  mode  of  providniff 
for  their  performance.  All  this 
having  been  observed  and  considered 
---give  us,  says  Mr.  O'Conneil,  the 
like  institutions  in  Ireland*!  We  de- 
mand  them,  in  the  sacred  name  of 
Justice — by  all  the  terrors  of  the  Jus- 
tice-Rent, and  of  the  General  Associ- 
ation !  We  claim  equal  rights !  WiUi 
us,  good  government  is  self-govern- 
ment—for  we  are  well  fitted  to  exer- 
cise it !  Charles,  calm  and  sobor, 
there,    is  intrusted   with  a  rasor; 
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therefore  put  one  ioto  the  hands  of 
Daniel  here— drunk,  or  delirious,  or 
mad !  In  short,  my  Lords,  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  bin  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  real  situation  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  desiffned,  and  ignorantlj 
cktinor  for  an  identi^  of  institutions, 
when  the  circumstances  and  qualifi- 
cations  of  two  countries  are  so  widely 
dissimilar.  M;^  Lords,  the  sober  and 
moderate  English  burgess  must  qua- 
lify himself  to  exercise  the  muni- 
cipal franchise,  by  renting  a  ten- 
pound  house  ;  the  wild  and  ignorant 
Irishman — ^the  miserable  creature  of 
wicked  priests  and  cunning  dema- 
gogues, 18  to  be  qualilied  by  renting  a 
Sve-pound  tenement— a  mere  slip  of 
potato-ground.  In  England — tran- 
quil, law  •  observing  England  —  so 
anxious  are  we  to  secure  n>r  munici- 
pal constituencies  persons  permanently 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  parti- 
cular municipalities,  and  for  a  reason- 
able period  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, that  we  require  a  three  years' 
residence  in  a  ten-pound  houee,  and 
payment  of  poor's  rates  and  taxes 
during  that  period;  in  phlegmatic 
Scotland,  also,  the  qualification  is  oc- 
cupation of  a  ten-pound  house  and  a 
six  months'  residence.  But  the  lovers 
of  equal  institutions  have  ordered  that 
it  should  be  otherwise  with  Ireland, 
for  there  both  these  qualifications  are 
to  be  dispensed  with !  In  Eneland, 
with,  thank  God!  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Protestants  and  friendsr  of 
the  Established  Church,  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  insert  in  our 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  effective 
safeguards  and  protections  for  the 
Established  Church.  In  Ireland,  with 
an  ambitious,  an  exasperated  Roman 
Catholic  majority,  fiercely  opposed  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  ana  openly 
avowing  their  determination  to  siibvert 
it,  we  must  dispense  with  them ! 

My  Lords,  I  might  point  out  many 
other  equally  gross  instances  of  dis- 
crepancy between  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions recently  conferred  U(x>n  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  and  those  now 
proposed  for  Ireland,  and  cite  many 
other  instances  of  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  applying  that  identity  of 
legislation  which  is  declared  by  Mini- 
slers  to  be— justice  to  Ireland.  But 
1  forbear.  I  declare,  my  Lords,  that 
I  am  deeply  pained  at  being  obliged 
thus  to  dwell  upon  the  present  inca- 
pacity of  our  Irish  fellow-subjects  to 


undertake  the  task  of  self-govermiieiit, 
at  least  that  species  of  it  which  is  pro- 
posed in  the  measure  now  before  us. 
But  have  I  any  choice?  Is  h  not 
forced  upon  me?  Here,  then,  I  take  my 
stand— I  say  that  the  present  coofitioa 
of  Ireland  will  not  admit  of  our  ginng 
them  the  corporations  now  demand 
ed— that  we  cannot  do  so  with  saiety 
to  the  interests  of  our  Protestant  esta^ 
blishments,  nor  with  safety  or  advan- 
tage to  those  whom,  it  is  erroneously 
alleged,  they  will  so  greatly  benefit. 
My  Lords,  it  was  observed  by  the  late 
Lord  Mai»field,  "*  there  is  no  magk^ 
in  words"— let  us  think  of  this  when 
**  Justice  to  Ireland,"  and  **  Peace  to 
Ireland,*^  and  *"  equal  law8»*  are 
dinned  into  our  ears — ^let  them  not 
••  fright  us  from  our  propriety,"  birt, 
considering  from  what  interested  and 
polluted  lips  they  chiefly  proceed,  kt 
us  disregard  them,  however  we  may 
thereby  **$poU  (he  trade^*'  alas,  too 
lucrative !  of  those  who  are  loodest 
and  most  insolent  in  degmndingour 
assent  to  this  bill. 

But,  my  Lords,  it  was  said  by  the 
noble  Viscount  and  the  noble  Marquis 
OTposite,  that  not  only  are  we  giolty 
of  offering  a  gross  inefult  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  thinking  them  nnfil  rot 
the  corporations  proj^ned  in  this  bill, 
but  of  grievous  injustice  in  wil^hold- 
ing  those  institutions  essential  for  die 
good  of  Ireland.  How,  then,  I  ask, 
are  these  corporations  easential  ^— 
Surely  it  is  incumbent  on  those  nok^ 
Lords,  and  all  who  think  with  themf 
to  point  out  distinctly  the  necesnty  of 
these  corporations.  Where,  then,  are 
the  corporate  exigencies  Uiat  demand 
them?  First,  with  regard  to  the  1^- 
ing,  paving,  watching,  and  deanstni^ 
of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  have  not 
these  matters  been  long  most  dfi- 
ciently  and  satisfactorily  provided  for 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Irelandv 
or  wherever  the  inhabitants  have  felt 
the  necessity-r-by  means  of  the  Act 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  82,  entitled,  as  yoor 
Lordships  are  of  course  avrtfre,  **An 
Act  to  make  provision  for  the  light> 
ing,  cleansing,  and  watching  of  caties, 
towns  corporate,  and  market  toiwns  in 
Ireland,  in  certain  cases  r*  By  this 
Act,  it  is  provided,  that,  as  soon  as 
twenty-one  householders  of  any  town 
in  Ireland  agree  in  thinking  it  neoes- 
aary  and  desirable  to  set  diat  Act  in 
operation,  they  may  conv^ie  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  all  idiiabitautB  rated  at 
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X5— marie  thattinj  Lords— at  £5  only, 
in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  may 
vote.  If  they  shall  decide  upon  adopt- 
ing the  Act,  they  are  to  proceed  to 
elect  commissioners  to  carry  it  into 
efifoct,  who  are  to  he  elected  from  resi- 
dents rated  at  jC2Ua-year.  Here  was 
a  popular  constituency  —  here  were 
responsible  officers  -—  here  were  im- 
portant practical  duties  to  perform ! 
This  Act  has  excellently  delineated 
the  powers  and  duties  of  these  commis- 
sioners, and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  he  attended  to,  in  order  to 
secure  to  any  town  adopting  the  Act 
the  full  advantage  of  it  Mv  Lords, 
was  that — ^is  it — an  objectionable  mode 
of  providiog  for  the  real  wants  of  such 
towns!  Whyl  Howl  What  is  the 
reason  why  all  this  admirable  and 
most  eflfootive  machinery  is  to  be  sud- 
denly stopped  and  set  aside — ^for  com- 
mitting the  duties  of  these  commifr> 
sioners  to  the  new  corporations  ?  Has 
the  Act  been  found  to  work  ill  t  Have 
the  commissioDers  abused  their  pow- 
ers, or  been  found  inadequate  to  per- 
form their  duties?  Was  there  any 
imperfection  in  the  mode  of  electing 
or  conducting  them  ?  Without,  how- 
ever, entering  more  minutely  into 
that  part  of  the « bill  before  Us  which 
concerns  these  municipal  exigencies, 
I  would  direct  your  Lordship^  atten- 
tion to  the  part  of  the  clause  oy  which 
the  transfer  of  these  duties  m>m  the 
commissioners  and  trustees  at  present 
exercising  them,  to  the  new  corpora- 
tions, is  efifocted.  Will  the  noble 
Viscount  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
four  Lordships  how  he  came  to  ex- 
sept  Dublin  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  t  Dublin  —  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
with  three  times  the  corporate  pro- 
perty, and  a  population  greatly  exceed- 
ing that  of  thirty-six  out  of  the  forty- 
seven  towns  which  this  bill  proposes 
to  incorpdrate  1  Was  it,  as  Ministers 
were  asked  in  the  other  house  by  the 
lionorable  and  learned  member  the 
recorder  of  Dublin,  who  did  not,  how- 
ever, obtain  an  answer — ^was  it  that 
iiey  were  distrustful  of  their  own  mea- 
lure ;  that  feeling  conscious  of  its  total 
napplicability  to  Ireland,  they  dared 
lot  apply  it  to  Dublin  t  Will  any  of 
lie  noble  Lords  opposite  give  a  dis- 
inct  answer  to  tnis  question  1  If  I 
tiave  drawn  the  wrong  inference  from 
this  peculiar  proviso,  I  shall  hope  to 
t»  set  right— at  all  events,  I  demand 
En  explanation  of  it 


But  to  proceed.  It  may  be  said, 
my  Lords,  that  there  are  so  many  im- 
portant duties  to  be  discharged  hy 
these  new  corporations,  as  not  only  to 
warrant  their  immediate  formation, 
but  to  forbid  their  being  delayed  any 
longer ;  and  that  then  the  watohing, 
paving,  and  lighting,  may  be  also 
committed  to  them.  Is  this,  however, 
sol  No,  my  Lords— these  proposed 
corporations  are  invested  with  no  use- 
ful functions  whatever !  They  are  to 
be  stripped,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  near  me  stated,  in  one  of  his  co- 
gent and  unanswerable  addresses  last 
year,  of  the  administration  of  justice ; 
with  neither  civil  nor  criminal  justice 
will  they  have  any  thing  to  do— both 
are  vested  in  the  crown;  with  the 
police  they  are  to  have  nothing  to  do 
—for  that  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant;  the  slieri£&  — hut 
here  there  has  been  some  alteration— 
in  truth,  however,  a  most  paltry  com- 
promise !  The  charitable  trusts  are 
to  be  free  from  their  interference ; 
and,  with  reference  to  the  sea-pwt 
towns,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
are  to  be  exenipted  from  their  con- 
trol !  If,  my  Lords,  this  be  so ;  if; 
besides,  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  so  miserably  inadequate— 4f  the 
only  duties  these  new  corporations 
will  have  to  perform  are  those  al- 
ready so  unexceptionally  provided  foc^ 
why  is  all  this  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive  machinery  to  be  erected  ;  why  are 
the  people  to  be  grievously  taxed  for 
the  support  of  a  body  over  which  they 
will  have  no  efficient  control,  the  may. 
or  and  aldermen  being  elected  by  tne 
council?  What  will  they  have  to  do? 
Since  the  noble  Viscount  cannot,  or 
will  not,  or  dare  not  toll  us,  let  us  go 
to  his  Mentor— his 

**  guide,  philosopher,  and  fHend," 

Mr.  0*Connell ;  who,  with  irrepres- 
sible eaultation,  with  extraordinary 
candor,  thus  answers  the  question 
which  posed  his  servants:—"  England 
has  received  an  instalment  of  corpo- 
rate reform,  and  well  she  has  availed 
herself  of  it  already.  The  sword  is 
fastoned  in  your  vitals,  and  you  feel  it 
festerinfl^  there.  You  regret  the  tri- 
umphs the  reformershave  gained  in  the 
municipal  councils !    You  know  that 

THEBB  IS  not  ONE  OF  TffESB  OOimCILS 
THAT  WILL  NOT  BE  CONVBBTBD  INO  ▲ 
NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOB  TBACHIN0  TUB 
aCIBVCE     OF     FOLITIGAL     AOITATION !  " 
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Ah,  my  Lords,  here  the  murder  is 
OQt— and  the  folly  or  duplicity  of  Mi- 
nisters apparent !  Do  they  pretend  to 
disregard  this  avowal  of  Mr»  O'Con- 
nelll  On  what  ground?  Let  them 
come  forward  and  tell  us !  Can  they 
convert  Mr.  O'Connell  into  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  citizen  ?  ^  Canst  ihou 
draw  out  Leviathan  with  an  hook  :  or 
his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou 
lettest  down  ?  Canst  thou  put  a  hook 
into  his  nose,  or  bore  his  jaw  through 
with  a  thorn  t  Will  he  make  many 
supplications  to  thee  1  Will  he  speak 
soh  words  unto  theet  Will  he  make 
a  covenant  with  theel  Wilt  thou  take 
him  for  a  servant  forever  1  Behold 
the  hope  of  him  is  in  vain !"  Do  they 
seriously  think  this  man's  power  in 
Ireland  would  decline  on  the  passing 
of  this  bill  1  Are  thej  soothing  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  his  Associ- 
ation  will  be  dissolved  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  corporations  1 — 
What !  the  central  engine  be  destroyed 
just  when  all  its  remoter  parts  and  ma- 
chinery have  been  completed  ?  When 
the  declared  object  of  its  formation  is  the 
total  abolition  of  tithes,  and,  the  **  un- 
altered, unalienable  determination^'  of 
its  contriver,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  1 
Where  shall  I  find  words  to  describe 
such  unparalleled  obstinacy,  credulit]^, 
or  duplicity  ?  Ministers  declare  their 
desire  to  give  peace  to  distracted  Ire- 
land ;  they  deprecate  agitation,  and 
yet  by  passing  this  bill  they  exclaim 
*« Agitate!  agitate*  agitate!"  They 
create  centres  radiating  agitation  in 
every  corner  of  Ireland,  and,  having 
thus  completed  all  the  arrangements 
for  a  simultaneous  and  irresistible  at- 
tack from  all  sides  upon  the  EMa* 
blished  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Union — they  come  and  implore  your 
Lordships  to  pass  this  bill,  if  you  are 
real  friends  to  the  Church,  and  resol- 
ved to  resist  the  repeal  of  the  Union ! 
But,  my  Lords,  Ministers,  in  their 
despair  for  arp^uments,  may  at  length 
exclaim,  that  in  refusing  to  pass  this 
bill,  we  are  wantonly  defisating  the 
just  expectations  and  eager  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  ;  tlmt  they  have 
set  tneir  hearts  upon  this  n^easure,  and 
the  refusal  of  it  will  exasperate  Ihem 
to  frenzy— and  '•they  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  predict  the  results."  My 
Lords,  Mr.  O'Connell  wishes,  of  course, 
that  we  should  be  induced  to  believe 
that  this  bill  was  the  darling  object  of 
his  countrymen's  hopes  and  wish( 


hesoui  he  would  make  it  so.  LaM 
year  he  spoke  in  such  a  tremendoos 
tone  about  his  intended  doings  in  Ire- 
land dui;ing  the  vacation — about  sum- 
moning simultaneous  meetings  dt  Yob 
**teven  millions**  all  over  Ireland  to 
petition  for  this  bill,  that  I  expected 
to  hear  at  the  beginning  of  this  seasicB 
of  all  the  steamboats  being  crammed 
with  the  parchment  results  of  these 
meetings  and  that  we  might  expect 
an  irruption  of  the  ••finest  peasantry 
under  the  sun"  to  back  their  petitioDs 
—had  not  their  friend  taken  care  to 
deprive  them  of  the  means  ci  paying 
their  passage.  But  how  stands  the 
fact  1  Exertion  has  not  been  wanting 
— but  what  is  the  produce  of  it !  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  prescmt  Mayt 
I  find  there  have  been  225  petitions 
for  this  bill  from  Ireland,  with  117,363 
signatures  only  out  of  the  •seven- 
millions  !"  But  what  is  the  prater  of 
most  If  not  all  of  these  petitions! 
Your  Lordships  are  not  to  suppose  it 
cot)fined  to  the  bill  now  before  us ;  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  state  that  tbej 
are  the  result  of  this  mandate  of  Mr. 
O'Connell— ••Petitions  for  the  Torix 
▲Bounoir  OF  tithes,  a  speedr  reform 
of  the  Irish  Corporations,  and  vole  bj 
ballot,  according  to  the  directions  con- 
tained in  the  printed  petitions  V*  And, 
by  the  way,  while  speaking  about 
petitions,  let  me  inform  joar  Lord- 
ships of  the  alarminff  excitement  pre- 
vailing in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  upon  this  subject ;  which  have 
sent  no  fewer  than  teh  petitions  in 
favor  of  this  bill !  Let  me  pnUidy 
enumerate  the  places  which,  nave  ac 
quired  so  much  honor ! 

Brentford,  and  its  vicinity. 

The  corporation  of  Hull. 

The  mayor,  aldermen,  buigMsea, 
and  inhabitants  of  Richmond  Qfork- 
shire). 

Inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  War- 
rington. 

Inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  ditto. 

The  Vestrymen  or  St.  Pancras. 

Provost,  bailies,  &c.,  of  Paisley. 

Inhabitants  of  Galashiels ! ! 

Inhabitants  of  Westpool. 

The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgess- 
es, of  Carmarthen ! 

The  gross  amount  of  signatures  to 
these  petitions— I  tremble  to  say— is, 
4001 ! !  Four  thousand  people  and 
one  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  we 
ought  to  pass  this  bill! 
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Mj  IJordff,  I  deeply  regret  the 
length  at  which  I  have  beea  Induced 
to  luidress  you,  and  trespass  upon  vour 
indul|;ence,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
question  will*  I  hope,  plead  in  my 
lavor,  and  secure  your  attention  to  a 
few  concluding  observations. 

It  appears  to  me,  my  Lords— to 
sum  up  in  a  word  what  I  have  been 
sayiag-^that  we  cannot  settle  this 
question  without  an  anxious  reference 
to  its  probable  effects  u^xxi  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland,  and,through 
it,  upon  the  general  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Uiis  country;  that  the 
probable  operation  of  this  bill  has  been 
shown  to  DO  frauffht  with  danger  to 
that  Church,  and  those  interests ;  that 
those  who  have  proposed,  and  demand 
this. bill,  avow  themselves  to  be  actu- 
lUed,  in  doing  so^  with  deadly  animo- 
sity to  that  Church,  and  a  desire  for 
its  extirpation,  and  also  for  the  sever- 
ance of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries ;  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
the  fallacy  a|id  absurdity  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  is  alleged  that  justice  to 
Ireland,  and  **  equal  laws,''  demand 
the  passing  of  this  bill  ;---the  great 
practical  cusparitieB  existing  between 
the  people  of  the  two  countrieis  as 
evidenced  even  by  the  <x)rre8ponding 
variations  in  the  provisions  of  the  two 
bills:  that  this  measure  is  designedly 
capaoie  of  being  instantly  converted 
into  an  eneine  for  the  subversion  of 
the  Charch,  and  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  for  other  iniquitous  pur- 
poses; that  it  18,  finally,  really  not 
called  for,  either  bv  the  municipal  ne- 
cessities of  Irelami,  or  the  voice  of  the 
Irish  people.  These  are  the  points  I 
bave  endeavored  to  make  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  IxTrdships,  in  or- 
der to  show  that  the  course  you  adopt- 
ed last  year  was  the  wisest  yon  could 
eldest,  and  that  you  are  bound  to  adopt 
it  now.  Finding,  last  year,  that  the 
old  corporations  were  indefensible,  we 
agreod  to  abolish  thefn;  and,  consi- 
dering that  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
for  one  set  of  fierce  political  partisans 
to  submit  calmly  to  a  sudden  transfer- 
ence of  their  powers  and  privileges  to 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  oppo- 
nents; that  Bach  a  sudden  tran^r 
would  certainly  generate  a  state  of 
discord  and  exasperation,  uttedy  in- 
consistent with  the  exercise  of  good 
municipal  government,  and  ftitai  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland  ;-->that 


Ministers,  professing  to  discard  the 
exclusive  principle  of  the  old  corpora- 
tions, could  reconstruct  them  on  the 
same  objectionable  basis; — investing 
a  vast  numerical  majority  of  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  powers  plucked 
from  their  Protestant  rivals; — ^your 
Lordshii>s  determined,  last  year,  to 
avoid  this  dangerous  dilemma,  to  do 
away  with  what  was  an  acknowledged 
evil,  and  to  allow  a  reasonable  interval 
to  elapse  (making  the  while  due  pro- 
visions for  the  welfare  of  that  countrv) 
before  recasting  Uie  corporations.  In 
that  interval,  how  much  might  have^ 
been  done  solidly  and  practically  use- 
ful to  Ireland,  how  might  the  asperi- 
ties of  party  have  been  mitigated,  how 
efiectually  might  our  Protestant  insti- 
tutions have  been  secured,— had  but 
Ministers  been  honest  and  hearty  in 
seconding  the  efforts  of  your  iJord- 
ships.  ^  aliler  Dm  visum  eet-^i  is 
not  the  fe.ult  of  a  roajori^  of  your 
Lordships  that  we  are  now,  after  a 
year's  interval^  not  even  so  far  advan- 
ced towards  a  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion as  we  were  last  session  i  Parlia- 
ment has  been  called  upon  by  his  Ma* 
jest V  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  Ireland,  to  provide  for  a  just  settle- 
ment of  the  affiurs  of  the  Church,  and 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  muni- 
cipal corporations.  Why,  my  Lord^ 
are  we  to  be  called  upon  to  settle  first 
the  question  of  municipal  corporations 
before  knowing  the- measures  that  will 
be  proposed  regarding  the  Church! 
Suppose  we  pass  this  bill  as  Ministers 
propose  it  to  us,  and  that  having 
thrown  such  a  prodigious  increase  of 
power  into  the  nands  of  the  popular 
— the  Roman  Cathdic  party — ^in  Ire- 
land, Ministers  should  see  fit  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  having  wrfortunatdf 
postponed  their  promis^  measure  con- 
cerning the  Church?  Or  suppose, 
having  passed  this  bill,  they  should 
then  propose  a  measure  concerning 
the  Church,— containing,  for  instance, 
an  appropriation  clause— and  being  of 
a  character  far  more  Ubendf  and  to  the 
Church  party  objectionable,  than  any 
hitherto  proposed ;  that  on4his  being,  as 
it  certainly  would  be,  rejected  by  your 
Lordships— they  should  then  determine 
upon  di89(dving  the  Parliament,  and 
tiiik  thufresk  grievance  in  their  handSf 
count  with  confidence  on  their  power 
beinff  strengthened  by  the  Irish  elec- 
tors f   If  thiBy  have  views  of  this  na- 
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tvre»  they  may  rely  upon  it  that  their 
desiens  will  be  dereated ! 

Afy  Lords,  are  we  then  to  stand  as 
we  stood  last  year,  or  to  retrace  our 
steps  ?  Has  any  thing  liappened  since 
that  period  from  which  we  may  gather 
an  intimation  of  the  course  we  should 
DOW  pursue?  Undoobtedlir — and  thus 
those  indicatives  are  fuU  of  consolation 
and  encoura^^ement  to  your  Lordships 
to  persevere  m  the  course  upon  which 
YOU  have  entered.  The  country  is 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  vait 
debt  of  gratitude  it  owes  to  this  House 
^for  the  stand  it  has  made  on  behalf  of 
the  constitution,  whose  designinj^,  in- 
solent, and  persevering  enemies  it  has 
so  frequently  and  signally  discomfited. 
What  has  become  of  the  cry  raised  in 
the  desperation  of  his  disappointment 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  for  a  reform  of  this 
House  1  How  is  it  that  the  bill  now  be- 
fbre  us  has  come  up  from  the  other 
House  **  shorn  of  its  beams"— of  its 
majority  of  et^hty-sixt  How  is  it 
that  the  majorities  of  Ministers  in  the 
other  House  are  meltinflf  away  on  the 
occasion  of  every  great  division?  What 
has  driven  them  with  hidden  fright 
into  the  arms  of  their  Radical  support- 
ers? I  wonder  that  the  noble  Vis- 
count can  keep  his  seat  when  I  whisper 
to  him— WssTifiH8TE& !  A  word 
pregnant  with  shameful  considerations 
to  the  Government,  as  it  is  with  ho- 


nor and  triumph  to  their  oppooeitts. 
My  Lords, 

*«  A  dreary  aight  bath  pwsed,  aad  dawam 
thedty/' 

The  spell  has  been  broken — the  impri- 
soned spirit  c^  true  British  liberty  set 
firee.  We  stand  in  brightening  sunshine. 
—The  monarchy  is  safe ;  our  Protest- 
ant  Church  is — I  confidently  hc^  and 
believe— out  of  danger.  We  can  now 
look  with  fond  solicitude^  but  whboot 
our  late  mckening  apprehensions,  opoo 
that  glorious  but  persecuted  seetkn 
of  the  Church  which  Provideoce  has 
placed  in  Ireland,  never  to  be  recover- 
ed. The  gates  of  hell  Aall  not  pre- 
vail  against  it.  Let  Mr.  CyConnell 
proceed  if  he  dare,  like  unhappy,  pre- 
sumptuous Dagon,  to  lay  his  unal- 
lowed hand  upon  our  ark— a  like  ftte 
awaits  him !  Bear  with  me,  my  Lords, 
in  thus  freely  expressing  mj  excited 
felines-forgive  me  for  haying  tres- 
passed so  lone  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  I  shall  sit  down  im- 

{^loring  jrour  Lordships,  in  the  name  of 
reland,  in  the  name  of  our  Protestant 
Establishments,  in  the  name  dfall  that 
is  dear,  and  venerable,  and  glorioos 
in  British  history,  and  in  the  hallowed 
associations  ana  recollections  connect- 
ed with  this  Hc^ise,  to  adhere  to  tiie 
resection  you  adopted  last  year ! 


[In  our  Two  Vases  we  asked  who  would  dare  to  give  a  version  of  the  Giealer 
Hymn  to  Venus ;  and  Price  and  Blew  have  done  (he  f<9at — nobly.    One  at 

.  a  time.] 

HTMN  CONCBBinifO  yBHTTS. 

TROm  TBE  OBEXK  OF  HOKSR. 

Sr  FITSJAMBS  T.  FBICB  OF  HBaXTOBIK 


8nf«,  O  my  muse,  of  golden  Aphrodite 
Sovran  of  Cyprus,  and  her  dowgs,  how 
To  soft  deshre  she  moved  the  hearts  almighty 
Of  gods  above ;  and  how  she  made  to  bow 
BecKeath  her  sway  the  tribes  of  men  below, 
And  all  the  race  of  birds  that  float  in  air, 
And  brutes ;  both  those  that  dwell  'mid  ocean's  flow. 
And  those  that  earth's  nutritious  produce  shares 
Since  all  for  Venus  werks  and  each  must  have  «  caiOr 
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n. 
But  three  the  cannot  gain  by  wh  nor  sleight, 
The  iEgis-bearer's  blue^yed  maid,  whom  wars. 
Not  golden  Venus'  tender  strifes  delight. 
But  conflicts,  battles,  all  the  deeds  of  Mars. 
'Twas  she  who  first  taught  men  to  build  the  cars. 
Whence  striving  warriors  hurl  their  deadly  darts, 
And  chariots  gleaming  bright  with  brazen  bars ; 
Moreover,  she  taught  tender  maids  the  arts 
That  grace  sweetwoman's  home,and  fill  young  virghi  hearts. 

m. 
Nor  will  the  golden-quivered  Huntress  Qiieea 
Bow  down  before  the  laughter-loving  dame ; 
She  loves  the  bow,  and  on  the  mountains  seen 
'TIS  her  delight  to  fell  the  flying  game. 
The  harp  and  dance,  loud  shouts  of  glad  acclaim. 
The  shady  groves,  the  states  where  Just  men  reign, 
She  loves.    Then  Venus'  power  the  virgin  shame 
Of  Vesta  shuns,  first-born  of  Saturn's  train, 
Whom  mighty  Neptune  wooed,  and  Phoebus — ^but  in  vain. 

nr. 
For  she  would  not ;  but "  nay"  right  stoutly  said ; 
And  swore  a  might|r  oath,  unbroken  now — 
Touching  the  Lord  o'  the  ^gis's  royal  head — 
She'ld  live  for  aye  a  maid— great  Jove,  I  trow, 
Illustrious  honor  for  the  marriage-vow 
Forsworn  bestowed-*i'  the  midst  of  heaven's  high  hall 
She  sits  supreme,  and  whereso  mortals  bow. 
Before  the  sods,  before  her  first  they  f&ll. 
And  Queen  of  all  the  Queens  of  Heaven  upon  her  call. 

V. 

Minerva,  Dian,  Vesta,  these  alone 
Can  Venus  neither  win  by  wit  nor  sleight ; 
But  of  the  rest,  or  gods  dr  men,  not  one 
Hath  'scaped  her  wiles ;  she'll  put  Jove's  wits  to  flight, 
Jove's !  to  whom  burling  thunder's  a  delight. 
Ay,  his  who  reigns  in  all  the  realms  above, 
Supreme  in  honor,  as  supreme  in  might. 
Him,  when  she  will,  doth  she  beset,  and  move 
To  seek  the  pleasant  things  of  mortal  woman's  love. 

VI. 

But  right  especial  care  she  takes  to  hide 
Her  part  in  this,  and  keep  it  all  unseen. 
Unknown  by  Juno,  royal  sister-bride. 
Who  for  surpasseth  in  her  glorious  mien 
Each  other  goddess ;  her  heaven's  ancient  queen 
To  Saturn  wise  of  couucil  Rhea  bare. 
To  glory  destined  from  her  birth  I  ween. 
For  Jove  beheld  and  loved  his  sister  fair, 
Madeher  hi8^nfe,andgave  her  heaven's  high  throne  to  share. 

vn. 
Now  once  the  laughter-lover's  heart,  great  Jove, 
With  longing  sore  for  mortal  wedlock  dosed , 
That  she  alone  might  not  escape  man's  love. 
And  with  her  smile  of  mischier  some  day  roast 
The  assembled  powers  of  heavan,  and  make  her  boast 
How,  one  and  all,  the  immortals  she  had  given 
To  mortal  woman's  arms,  and  how  a  host 
Of  earthly  sons,  of  sires  divine,  had  thriven, 
And  howin  man'sembrace  she'dlocked  the  queensofheaven. 


TIB. 

He  illed  her  soul  with  yuioos  of  delight. 
And  showed  Anchiaes'  form  in  all  her  dreams. 
That  herdsman  stout,  who,  on  the  mountain  height 
Of  Ida,  mother  of  the  many  streams, 
Tended  his  herds,  and  woolly  flocks,,  and  teams, 
Himself  a  very  iiod  in  form  and  mould. 
Him,  when  the  aame,  whose  smile  eternal  beams. 
Beheld,  desire  upon  her  heart  laid  hold. 
And  through  her  soul  the  flames  of  passion  quenchless  rolled. 

IX. 

To  Cyprus  Isle,  to  her  own  Pftf^an  seat. 
Where  balmiest  odors  fill  the  air,  she  hied. 
Closing  the  gorgeous  Rates  of  her  retreat— 
And  there,  o'er  every  limb  the  glittering  tide 
Attendant  graces  poured,  and  deftly  plied 
The  ambrosial  oil,  that  none  but  gods  employ^ 
Then  all  arraved  in  robes  of  dain^  pride^ 
Gleaming  with  sold,  the  goddeas-queen  of  Joy, 
Winniog  her  rapid  way  through  sBther  made  rar  TrOy. 

X. 

On  Ida  landed,  mod  she  down  the  steep. 
Straight  to  the  fold ;  companiona  dfher  way 
Wagging  their  tails,  with  many  a  merry  leap. 
Went  tawny  lions,  bears,  ^rim  wolves  and  grey, 
And  supple  panthers,  lustmg  yet  for  prey 
Of  tender  fawn's  fle^  greedily  desired  ^ 
Well  pleased  she  saw  the  brutes'  unwonted  play. 
And  with  soft  passion  all  their  breasts  inspired— 
So  to  thQ  shady  nooks  in  couples  they  retired. 

,      XI- 

But  she  sped  onward*  and  l>eneath  his  roof 

She  founa  Aochises ;— how  divinely  ^ooe 

The  hero's  manly  grace,  as  (far  aloof 

From  all  his  comrades,  who  with  the  herds  had  gone 

To  pasture;  to  and  fro  ^e  paced  alone. 

And  struck  his  clear-toneB  harp.    The  Cyprian  Queen. 

Before  him  stood— in  'semblance  not  her  own — 

But  like  some  virgin  pure  in  size  and  mien. 

Lest  awe  should  strike  him  down,  were  all  her  glories  seen, 
xn. 
Her  mien,  her  stature,  and  her  rich  attire^ 
Anchises  viewed  awhile  with  wondering  gaze ; 
The  robe  she  wore  all  deaming  bright  as  fire^ 
Her  winding  armlets,  all  her  jewelr  blaze, 
Faed  him  in  dumb  and  motionless  amaze — 
Bright  beamed  the  gorgeous  necklace  on  her  digfat 
Soft  neck— and  like  the  moon's  most  delicate  rays,,^ 
Around  her  bosom  shone  a  tender  licht ; 

And  love  possessed  his  soul— at  length  thus  spake  the  wight  : 
xm. 
**  Hail  queen !  whichever  of  the  powers  above 
Now  deigns  to  stand  beneath  my  roof.tree^  shade ; 
Latona,  Diau,  or  the  Queen  of  Love, 
Or  well-born  Thefuis,  or  the  blue-^ed  Maid- 
One  of  that  triad  haply  stands  displayed. 
The  Graces,  who  in  constant  friendship  dwdl 
With  aU  the  gods,  nor  die  themselves,  nor  fiide ; 
Or  comest  thou  some  nymph  fhxn  grassy  deU, 

Or  pleasant  river'lB  fount,  or  garden  euhured  weU  I 
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XIV. 

''On  some  foir  eminence  I'll  bid  arise 
A  stately  fane,  in  some  conspicnous  place, 
Whence  hour  by  hour  shall  incense  seek  the  skies 
To  do  thee  honor— but,  with  heart  of  grace 
O  give  me  thou  thegoodly  gift  to  trace 
Before  the  sons  of  Troy  bright  honor's  ways ; 
Make  thou  to  flourish  my  succeeding  race. 
Grant  me  long  life  to  see  good  store  of  days, 
And  happy  sink  to  rest,  crowned  with  my  country* s  praise.^ 

XV. 

He  ceased.    The  Aphrodite  made  reply  :— 
**  Anchises,  noblest  of  the  sons  of  fame, 
You  call  me  goddess— no  such  like  am  I, 
But  mortal  daughter  of  a  mortal  dame ; 
My  sire  is  Otreus,  If  you  know  the  name. 
He's  king  of  Phryeia— but  I  speak  your  tongue 
Just  as  my  own — ^mr  thus  it  chanced,  she  came 
From  Troy,  who  nursed  me  while  I  yet  was  young, 
And  from  my  tenderest  years  upon  her  nedc  I  hung. 

XVI. 

''But  now  the  golden-wanded  Ardcide 
Snatched  me  mm  huntress  Dianas  choir  to-dav. 
Where  many  a  lonf^in^  maid,  and  many  a  briae 
We  danced :  and  circlmg  crowds  enclosed  our  play ; 
Thence  did  ne  snatch  me— then  away,  away. 
O'er  many  a  land,  where  man  had  fired  his  hearth 
We  flew ;  anon,  o'er  wilds,  where  beasts  of  prey 
Rushed,  mad  for  bloodshed,  o'er  the  scene  (^dearth- 
Yet  never  seemed  my  feet  to  feel  the  touch  of  earth. 

XVUL. 

"That  I  was  destined  for  Anchises'  bed. 

To  rear  up  store  of  noble  sons  to  thee. 

Said  the  bold  Argicide— anon,  he  fled — 

Off  to  the  gods'  eternal  homes  sped  he. 

But  I  came  hither,  forced  by  destiny. 

Then  O !  by  heaven,  by  all  thy  filial  pride. 

Let  now  thy  father,  mother,  brothers,  see. 

And  judge  if  I,  a  virgin,  yet  untried 
In  wedlock's  bands,  be  fit  or  not  to  be  thy  bride, 
xvm. 

"  And  let  thy  swiftest  messeng^  depart 

To  where  the  wind-foot  Phrygian  coursers  stray. 

To  tell  my  sire,  and  ease  my  mother's  heart ; 

And  gold  enough,  and  woven  raiment  thev    ' 

Will  send— take  thou  the  treasure— nor  delay 

Thenceforth  the  merry  marriafi;e-feast  to  make, 

Which  meta  and  gods  observe.'^    She'd  said  her  say. 

But  o'er  his  soul  tne  flood  of  passion  brake, 
And  in  his  inmost  heart  was  love— and  thus  he  spake : 

XIX. 

*'  If  you  be  daughter  of  a  mortal  dame, 
And  Otreus  be  your  sire,  as  you  declare, 
And  if,  by  Hermes  hither  brought,  you  canae 
My  destined  bride — ^nor  God  nor  man  shall  dare 
To  let  me — ^here,  and  now,  at  once  I'll  share 
Thy  love ;  Apollo  from  his  silver  bow 
Would  shoot  m  vain  hie  deadliest  arrows, — ^rare 
And  heav'nly  woman  I  to  the  shades  below, 
Thy  bed  of  bliss  once  mine,  contented  would  I  go." 
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J^ 

He  Bpckdt  and  seized  ber  hand— the  Qoeen  of  SmDei, 

As  one  that  would  hang  back,  with  dowocaat  eye^ 

Went  with  him  tow'rds  the  well-spread  couch,  with  piles 

Of  soA  delicious  covering  heaped  up  hiffh. 

Whereon  the  chief  himself  was  wont  to  lie ; 

On  it  the  slun  of  many  a  bear  was  ^read. 

And  many  a  deep-toned  lion,  to  supply 

His  shaffgy  spcnls  for  stout  Anchises'  bed, 
lamounlain  ftatness  high  by  his  right  hand  had  bled, 
xzi. 

Bat  when  at  length  the  welUwrootfit  couch  they  gaioed. 

The  costly  gauds  wherewith  her  figure  shone, 

Anchises  first  removed,  until  remained, 

Of  buckles,  vrinding  armlets,  jewels,  none. 

Nor  necklaces.    Unbound  he  next  her  zone, 

And  of  her  gorgeous  raiment  stripped  her  bare» 

Spreading  it  o'er  a,  silver-studded  throne ; 

Tnen,,so  the  immortals  willed,  this  mortal  there. 
Lay  with  the  Queen  of  Love,  himself  all  unaware. 

ZXJI. 

But  near  the  tune  when  herdsmen  to  the  fi)ld 
Drive  firom  the  flowery  pasture  ox  and  sheep, 
She  donned  her  raiment  lovely  to  behold. 
And  o'er  Anchises'  senses  poured  a  deep 
Sweet  slumber,  hathinff  all  his  soul  in  sleep. 
Then  by  his  bed  tibe  (K)ddess  stood,  confteed— 
Forth  from  her  cheeks  in  flashes  seemed  to  leap 
That  heav'nly  beauty  never  yet  possessed 
By  other— Him  from  sleep  she  roused  and  thus  addressed: 

•« Up,  Trojan!    What!  in  wakelcw slumber  tied  1 
Up,  man !  and  tell  me  if  as  fair  of  mien 
I  now  appear  as  when  you  first  descried 
My  presence  t^—Quick  arose  he  then,  I  ween. 
Bat  when  he  viewed  the  softness  and  the  sheen 
Of  Venus'  neck  ^d  eyes— he  turned  awi^ 
His  dazxled  pupils— strove  he  then  to  screen 
His  face  among  the  coverings  where  he  lay — 
Anon,  in  suppliant  guise  he  thus  began  to  pray :» 

XXiV. 

^  Goddess !  in  that  first  hour  when  eye  of  mins 
Beheld  thy  fimp,  incontinenl  I  knew 
Thou  wert  a  scion  of  a  race  divine ; 
But  thou  didst  weave  me  cunning  words  nor  true— 
Now  by  the  liord  of  the  .figis,  t&n,  I  sue, 
Implore  thee--let  me  not  in  fragile  state 
Here  among  men  eke  mil  my  days,  and  rue 
My  lot— few  years  and  life  of  shortest  date 
Are  his.  who  with  the  QueensofHeav'n  is  doomed  to  noat" 

xxy. 
Him  then  in  answer  Venus  thus  addressed  ^— 
•*  Take  heart  of  eraoe— cheer  thee,  Anchises,  cheer— 
Of  mortal  men  thou  noblest  ^  and  belt- 
Nay,  never  yield  thy  manly  soul  to  feari- 
Perish  the  thought  that  harm  awato  thee  h 
Dread  not  that  thou  shall  suffer  evil  thing 
From  me  or  any  god— all  hold  thee  dear— 
But  thou  Shalt  have  a  son,  who  shaU  be  kins 
O'er  Troy,  fixwri  whom  direct  shall  mighty  natSoos  spnag. 
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XXTI. 

**  But  men  of  ffodlike  form  did  aye  proceed 
Beyond  all  others  from  thy  glorious  line : 
Jove,  for  his  beau^,  ravimed  Ganymed^ 
That  he  nii«;ht  dw^  among  the  powers  divine, 
And  bear  the  cup  and  pour  the  sparkling  wine 
In  Jove's  own  palace— wondrous  to  behold 
Is  he  in  sooth !  And  all  the  gods  combine 
To  heap  him  up  with  honors  all  untold, 
As  with  the  ruddy  juice  he  brims  their  cops  of  gold. 

**  Yet  Tros,  when  up  the  whirlwind  snatched  his  child. 
Gave  all  his  soul  to  grie^— incessant  sighed 
And  weptp— till  Jove,  to  pitying  mood  besuiled. 
Gave  him  in  ransom  for  his  ravished  pride 
A  team  o'  the  gods'  high-stepping  steMs— beside^ 
This  news  he  orderea  Hermes  to  impart — 
That  neither  death  nor  age  should  him  betide. 
Tros  heard,  and  pleasure  banished  all  bis  smarts 
Those  words,  and  light-foot  steeds  had  cured  his  broken  heart. 

xxTm. 
^'  Then,  when  Aurora,  Queen  of  the  Golden  Rays, 
Thy  kinsman  Titan  ravish'd,  the  heavenly  sire 
She  so  besought  to  give  him  endless  days, 
That  Jove  assenting,  granted  her  desire ; 
But,  silly  heart !  she  thought  not  to  require 
The  gift  of  youth,  from  age  for  ever  free. 
Yet  while  remained  its  vigor  and  its  fire, 
Beloved  of  Dawn's  bright  daughter  sojoum'd  he 
With  her  at  Earth's  extreme,  wtoe  Ocean's  waters  be. 

xxu. 

**  But  when  his  brow  and  beaiti  display'd  their  first 
Grey  hairs,  no  more  Aurora  to  her  oed 
Invited  him,  but  in  her  palace  nursed 
And  clothed  him,  and  with  cates  ambrosial  fed ; 
And  when  before  all-hateful  age  bad  fled 
The  power  to  move  his  limbs,  she  thought  it  best 
In  clmmber  lone  to  lay  hi»  drooping  head ; 
Incessant  there  he  drivels,  dispossest 
Of  all  the  strength  wherewith  his  lithe  limbs  once  were  blest. 

XXX. 

^  Ne'er  could  I  choose  that,  thus  afflicted^^  thou 
Should'st  bear  the  ban  of  immortality ; 
But  if  in  mien  and  stature,  just  as  now. 
Thou  mightot  enduro  my  tender  spouse  to  be, 
Then  would  my  soul  indeed  frtHn  care  be  free. 
But  now  too  soon  will  even-handed  fiaite 
Lfty  the  sore  curse  of  pitiless  age  on  thee. 
Which  ever  comes  embittering  man's  estate 
With  pain  and  wasting  wo,  which  ev'n  immortals  hate. 


**  But  sad  disgrace  among  the  pow'rs  divine 
For  sake  of  thee,  henceforth  must  I  endure ; — 
They  dreaded  once  those  wheedline  schemes  of  miofib 
Whereby  in  woman's  arms  I  would  secure 
Their  godheads ;  all  alike  would  take  the  lure ; 
But  now  no  more  this  vaunt  shall  be  mine  own, 
Since  I  have  err'd  beyond  all  hope  of  cure. 
Ah !  vile  unheard-of  wronff,  in  nuulness  done. 
For  love  of  man  to  bear  this  babe  beneath  my  zcm. 
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xxxn. 

**  Yet  him,  when  first  he  sees  the  lisht  <^  day, 

Shall  the  deep-bosom'd  Dymphs  of  Ida  fear : 

Nor  mortal  bom,  nor  yet  immortal,  they 

live  loDg,  and  feed  them  with  ambrosial  cheer, 

And  'mid  the  choirs  immortal  aye  appear. 

Them  the  Sileni  love— for  amorous  mirth 

In  secret  caves  to  them  is  Hermes  dear; 

And  lofty  pine,  or  oak,  at  every  birth, 
All  rich  and  olooming  springs  spontaneous  out  of  earth. 

zxxm. 

**  Hallowed  by  men,  as  sacred  groves  they  stand 

Sublime ;  no  woodman  dare  his  axe  apply ; 

But  when  the  fate  of  death  is  near  at  hand. 

First  fiz'd  in  earth  the  noble  trunk  grows  dry. 

Next  shrinks  the  bark— the  brancfhes  fall  and  die. 

And  then  s6me  soul  departs.    These  n3rinphs  shall  rear 

My  child ;  and  when  his  youthfbl  bloom  is  high, 

Thou  Shalt  behold  him ;  and  i'  the  fifth  f\ill  year 
To  give  thee  up  thy  son  will  I  myself  appear. 

XZXIT. 

"  Thy  heart,  I  ween,  shall  overflow  with  joy 
When  thou  shalt  see  his  bloom,  so  rich  and  rare 
(For  sods  shall  yield  in  beauty  to  thy  boy,) 
And  thou  thy  charge  incontinent  shalt  bear 
To  lofty  Troy— and  mark !  if  any  there 
Ask  thee  what  mother  bare  yon  pledge  of  love, 
As  I  command  thee,  thus  shalt  thou  declare — 
'Twas  one  of  those  fair  nymphs  that  dwell  above 
Upon  this  mountain's  height*  embower'd  in  leafy  grove. 

XXXT. 

**  But  if  insensate  boast  of  thine  make  known 
How  with  fair  Venus  thou  didst  share  thy  bed. 
Then  shall  the  kindled  wrath  of  Jove  hurl  down 
His  murky  bolts  on  thy  devoted  head. 
Now  know'st  thou  all--4et  8alutar3r  dread 
Of  Heaven's  revenge  thy  mortal  will  restrain." 
The  CSoddess  ceased  to  speak,  and  heavenward  sped. 
Farewell,  great  Queen  of  Cjrprus'  fair  domain ! 
With  thee  commencing,  pass  we  now  to  another  strain. 
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Fjje  wert  thou  when  thy  mother's  eye 
Looked  on  thy  smiling  infancy. 
And  fondly  looking  tried  to  see 
Thy  fiather's  image  stamped  on  thee— 
Sweet  task!  that  for  the  widow's  grief 
Found  in  the  mother's  hope  relief. 

Fair  wert  thou  as  a  little  child. 
When  that  beloved  mother  mild 
Began  to  mingle  smiles  with  tears 
And  garner  hopes  for  future  years. 
Till  won  by  thee  to  thoughts  of  gladness 
Her  spirit  was  unyoked  from  sadness. 
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And  fair  thy  ehildhood  ever  grew, 
Brightening  with  graces  ever  new, 
When  growth  of  person  was  combined 
With  growing  graces  of  the  mind, 
Till  all  the  good  and  wise  approved  thee. 
And  all,  who  ever  knew  thee,  loved  thee. 

And  fair  is  thy  sweet  openingyouth. 

Signed  with  the  seal  of  holy  Truth : 

Thine  is  a  bosom  without  guile ; 

Faith  claims  thy  unsuspicious  smile ; 

And  Virtue  calls  that  heart  her  own. 

Which  beats  beneath  thy  virgin  zone.  i 

Still  fairer,  Princess  wise  and  good, 
Shall  be  thy  bloom  of  womanhood ; 
For  thou  has  chosen  Mary's  part, 
And  from  the  right  thou  wilt  not  start ; 
To  thee  thy  mind  thy  kingdom  is— 
What  other  sway  can  equal  this! 

Fear  not  wliat  evil  men  may  do. 
But  still  thy  even  way.pursue ; 
For  a  Divinity  doth  &nce 
The  whereabout  of  Innocence, 
And  Royalty's  most  certain  shield 
Virtue  and  Truth  to  Courage  yield. 

Gli^om  enters  e'en  a  royal  bower, 

And  £ase  not  oflen  dwells  with  Power ; 

And  pains  as  well  as  gems  beset 

The  circle  of  the  coronet ; 

But  Earth  has  joys,  and  Heaven  has  smiles 

For  the  sweet  Lady  of  the  Isle& 

Our  England's  second  hope !  our  theme ! 

Aret^  of  the  poet's  dream  ! 

Our  pleasant  thought !  our  rose  of  state. 

On  whom  our  loyal  wishes  wait ! 

Elizabeth,  with  brighter  bloom, 

Our  Charlotte,  with  a  happier  doom ! 

Fair  darling  of  the  Nation  !  we' 
Turn  ever  anxious  eyes  to  thee. 
And  on  our  hearts  is  set  a  seal, 
E'en  to  the  death  to  guard  thy  weal  ; 
Oh  never  may  distrustful  cloud 
Thy  presence  from  thy  people  shroud ! 

With  glowing  hopes  our  bosoms  bum. 
Our  hearts  with  eager  fondness  yearn ; 
Millions  in  thee  an  interest  claim, 
'  Thine  is  become  a  household  name — 

Shine  out,  and  make  thy  light  be  seen. 
Our  hope,  our  joy,  our  future  Queen ! 
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THE  MIMISTBT  AND  THE  FIOPLB»  THE  WQBKIIO08E  nrSTEM,  THE  VACTOET  ST8TXH, 
AMD  THE  TEN  HOUBS'  BILJ.. 


So  far  bQck  as  January,  1^86,  in  an 
article  on  the  Zoll  Verein^  or  Prusso- 
Germanic  customs  league,*  we  took 
occasion  to  call  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Ministry,  the  legislature,  and 
the  country,  to  die  commertial  storm 
which,  amidst  the  lurid  glare  of  a  de- 
ceitful sunshine,  was  darkly  gathering 
on  the  horizon.  On  six  several  occa- 
sions, subsequently,  our  warnings  were 
repeated,  and  the  signs  and  tokens 
abroad  pointed  out.  The  second- 
sighted  seer  of  the  north  stood  alone 
in  his  denunciations  of  the  wrath  to 
come ;  the  false  prophets,  daily,  month- 
ly, and  quarterly,  were  paid  and  array- 
€m1  against  him.  Their  salaams  were 
still  as  ever  to  their  patrons — oh  ! 
Whigs  and  Radicab  utilitarian  live 
for  ever ;  the  sun  of  your  glory  is  but 
in  its  earliest  dawn — ^the  land  fructifies 
a  hundredfold  under  its  cheering 
beams— the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
bewildered  with  the  effulgence  of  its 
splendor.  In  the  Commons  ilouse, 
and  out  of  the  Peers  House  ministerial 
minstrels  tuned  their  harps  to  the 
same  grateful  theme.  Parker  touched 
the  chord  of  Whig-Badical  presperity 
in  strains  so  glowing,  from  notes  fur- 
nished by  Treasury  and  Trade-board 


repositories,  and  withal  so  gratefully 
laudatory  of  his  Whig-inspirers  as  the 
givers  of  all  good  thin^  to  the  nation, 
as  to  be  reoompensed  mstanfer  for  the 
munificent  apotheosis  of  Whiggerr 
with  a  seat  at  the  Admiralty  £oaid, 
and  the  profits  and  appurteoaiices 
thereunto  appertaining.  There  sto 
the  briefless  barrister,  who  has  brouHtt 
Sheffield  to  market,  blundering  be- 
tween Admiral  Blackwood  and  Judjge 
Blacksone,  and  in  his  dealings  with 
the  gallant  sailor  tribe,  confounding 
cannon  with  the  canon  law.  The 
pious  Lord  Glenelg,  too^  on  occasioo 
of  the  dinner  at  Inverness,  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  Session,  claimed* 
with  due  and  solemn  deference  to  an 
Almighty  power  as  the  first  great 
canse,  the  secondary  agency  in  bound- 
less national  pro^rity  for  the  Whigs, 
senile  and  juvenile.  ■*  h  is  prom 
(said  he)  that  the  resources  of  this 
country  have  been  developed  ;  that 
commercial  enterprise  has  been  called 
forth  to  new  enteronse  and  exertions : 
that  science,  ana  intelligence,  and 
reason,  and  all  the  efibrts  of  the  mind 
have  been  called  forth  to  their  utmost 
expansion,  in  order  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  a  mighty  people  call- 


*  The  iniqaity  of  the  principles,  the  malignity  of  parpMO,  and  the  fklsehood  of  pre. 
text  on  which  this  league  was  founded,  had  been  ably  ezpoaed  before,  more  eBpeciaOy 
by  our  respected  contemporaries  of  the  Foreign  Qum-terif  and  the  TWet ;  bat  the  Ibets, 
fiignres,  and  comparisons  were  wanting  by  which  the  sabjeot  could  be  simplified  and 
r^ered  intelligible ;  for  tbe  logic  of  words  alono  most-  ever  be  unsatisfactory  wImb 
not  illusive,  in  the  absence  of  practical  data,  where  such  are  attainable  and  oogbt  to  be 
applied.  We  furnished  those  facts  and  figures,  to  this  hour  uncontradicted ;  trans, 
lated  as  they  have  been  in  France  and  Germany,  and  largely  circulated.  The  Pniseian 
Government  can  deal  with  works  astutely  enough,  and  against  them  can  be  fineo  of  its 
arithmetic ;  it  would  have  replied,  to  our  exposure  of  pretence  and  practice  had  the 
task  been  possible,  but  on  reference  to  commercial  authorities  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned.  It  has  latelv  attempted  to  do  it  by  a  side  wind  through  Dr.  M'Colloch,  whose 
utter  ignorance  and  un&irness,  not  deliberate  we  hope,  we  shall  perhaps  have  oceasioB 
to  expose.  It  may  be  well  to  notice,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Herries,  formerly  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was,  it  is  reported,  so  impressed  with  the  force  of  tbe  praeti. 
cal  evidence  adduced,  that  he  intended  to  have  mowd  for  a  ComnHteo  of  Enqouy  «■ 
the  subject,  but  on  announcing  his  views  with  the  courtesy  usual  in  other  tunes  to  Mr. 
P.  Thompson,  that  gentleman,  we  have  heard;  begged  his  forbearance,  on  the  gramid 
that  negotiations  were  then  on  foot  with  the  Cabinet  of  fierlia,  the  soccessfhl  iasos  of 
which  might  by  such  a  motion  be  prejudiced.  tVith  a  patriotic  statesman  snoh  an  ap. 
peal  was  of  course  irresistible — the  motioi^  was  not  made.  Eighteen  nonths  have 
since  clasped,  but  of  the  negotiations,  if  any  there  really  were,  which  may  be  doabled, 
not  one  word  has  transpirsd  or  one  effect  l)een  visible.  As  a  man  of  bosineaB  etates. 
man,  there  is  not  a  more  able  and  far-seeing  man  than  Mr.  Herries,  and  it  maybe  hoped 
that  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject  during  the  present  Session. 
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ing  forth  every  vigorous  energy  of 
:be  mind  in  tbe  career  of  power 
ind  substantial  greatness^CImnoense 
cheering  rjf  bis  auditors).  This  can- 
jot  be  denied  *  ♦  *  ♦  .  But  is  it  true 
bat  human  a^noy  has  had  no  part  in 
hese  transactions  and  in  these  bless- 
ngs,  and  which,  eminent  as  they  are, 
ve  no  doubt  must  ascribe  to  that  great 
Providence  which  dictates  tbe  fate  of 
lations  ?  But  then  we  know  that  there 
ire  secondary  agents^  and  instruments 
o  carry  into  efifect  those  doings,  and 
o  ihene  is  to  be  aecribed  the  existing 
ttate  of  things,**  This  was  tbe  language 
)f  that  saintly  and  sofUy  reposing  per- 
lonage,  upon  which  in  our  February 
lumber  the  challenge  so  openly  given 
vas  fairly  accepted.  Our  words  were, 
*  the  secondary  agents  then  have  infla- 
ed  the  great  balloon  of  national  pros- 
>erity--oe  it  so.  »  ♦  *  The  second- 
try  agents  who  boast  of  a  national  pros- 
)erity  as  their  exclusive  creation — 
—false  and  hollow  as  that  prosperity 
ippears — %re  bound,  now  and  here- 
ifler,to  accept  all  the  responsibility 
>f  national  reverses  and  national  de- 
gradation." To  the  same  purport,  but 
n  commonplace  not  worth  the  repeti- 
lon,  were  previous  preachings  of  Lord 
Tohn  Russell  at  Stroud  and  Bristol , 
>f  that  same  Lord  John  who,  in  the 
^ery  last  month  of  May,  when  ques* 
ioned  about  the  disastrous  aspect  of 
>ublic  prosperity,  pertly  rejoined,  that 
'  the  Government  had  nothing  to 
lo  with  it"— or  words  to  that  enfect, 
br  we  quote  from  memory,  as  the 
precise  sayings  or  doings  of  such  a 
>erson  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
>f  more  special  reference. 

The  Whigs  and  Radicals  Utilita- 
ian  are  fixed  therefore  out  of  their 
>wn  mouths  with  the  balance  of  the 
>rosperity  and  adversity  accounts, 
vhatever  that  may  be,  which  we  shall 
>erhaps  have  occasion  to  advert  to. 
[n  Maga  of  April  we  opened  to  their 
istonished  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  for 
he  only  time  the  revolting  truth  has 
>oen  exhibited,  the  full  measure  of 
heir  unpopularity  then,  and  since  on 
he  increase  to  almost  universal  exe- 
cration. The  triumphant  reflection  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  since  and  so  lately 
>y  the  most  popularly  constituted 
electoral  body  of  tbe  empire  is  >even 
Hit  a  feint  elossar^  of  the  text— is  but 
L  shadowy  illustration  of  more  signal 
lis^races  to  come.  We  warned*  them 
hat  the  next  great  meeting  of  100,000 


men  would  not  be  the  ^thering  Of  a 
political  union  in  Warwickshire,  but  a 
more  northern  and  fearful  muster  to 
anathemize  the  horrors  of  the  anti- 
Poor  Law  bill.  Twice  100,000  have 
already  on  Harthead  Moor  verified 
our  prediction.  We  opened  to  their 
gaze  the  abyss  threatening  to  engulf 
them  from  the  abuses  of  the  fectory 
system,  the  exterminatory  operations 
of  the  workhouse  system,  and  from  the 
ballot  proposed,  by  which  the  people 
were  to  be  cheated  of  the  only  pnvi- 
lege  left  them  by  the  Reform  bill.  To 
judge  of  the  consternation  of  their 
patrons  by  the  outcries  and  recrimina- 
tions of  the  Ministerial  press,  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  more  especially, 
their  leading  chatnpton,  the  discovery 
must  have  li^n  equally  surprising,  al* 
though  not  quite  so  gratefUl  as  that  of 
terra  firma  to  the  rebellious  crew  of 
Columbus.  Conservative  testimonies 
in  behalf  of  the  workhouse  system 
were  ostentatiously  invoked ;  the  au- 
thority of  the  great  Duke,  and  the  more 
guarded  acquiescence  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  were  triumphantly  appealed  to 
against  us,  though  on  ail  other  sub- 
jects vociferously  repudiated  by  the 
same  appellants.  We  knew  it  all,  and 
with  the  reverence  due  to  such  names 
we  had  duly  weighed  all  in  the  balance 
and  found  it  wanting.  The  Lords  and 
the  Commons  were  led  by  the  natu- 
ral leaders,  and  to  them  surrendered 
their  judgment.  But  we  were  without 
the  pale  of  that  influence ;  of  the  peo- 
ple ourselves,  we  judged  for  the  peo- 
ple, as  we  have  ever  done,  with  inde- 
pendence, perfect,  unshackled,  and  dis- 
interested. However  our  affections 
may  incline,  no  man  who  has  read  us 
aright  can  aocuse  us  of  fawning  with 
our  ready  homage  upon  the  Conserva- 
tive body  in  the  legislature ;  few  will 
"deny  how  little  tender  we  have  been 
of  the  errors  or  wanderings  of  those 
to  whom  with  fidelity  unshaken  we 
have  adhered  in  times  of  evil  and  ill- 
merited  report,  and  around  whom  we 
have  rallied  and  concentrated  the  ele- 
ments of  public  opinion,  which  had 
been  led  astray  and  chained  to  the  car 
of  mercenary  ministers  and  unscrupu- 
lous factions.  But  we  have  and  can 
have  no  community  of  fJeeling  with  the 
"red  herring"  philosophy  of  the 
workhouse  system.  Sir  Robert,  whose 
assent  to  the  new  Poor  Law  bill  was 
in  the  first  instance  qualified,  has 
already  seen  cause  to  think  that  it  \»s 
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been  executed  **  too  banhlji"  and  that 
aome  of  iu  enactments  want  revision 
and  **  amendment."  The  only  whole- 
some  **  amendment"  that  we  know  of 
would  be  to  repeal  it  altogether,  to 
send  the  trio  of  Commissioners  adrift 
to  seek  a  more  honest  means  of  liveli- 
hood,  and  despatch  the  secretanr  pen* 
nv-a-liner  to  superintend  the  relonry 
or  New  South  Wales,  where,  among 
faces  familiar  to  him  of  old  in  Bow- 
Street  or  the  old  Bailey,  he  may  more 
worthily  apply  the  Bastile  system,  to 
which,  through  a  confusion  of  ideas 
and  associations  incident  perhaps'  to 
habits  and  practice,  he  has  subjected 
guiltless  paui>ers  at  home.  Of  the 
atrocious  spirit  which  presides  in  the 
administration  of  the  new  law,  volumes 
of  evidence  have  alread]^  been  pub- 
lished, whilst,  as  if  evidence  were 
wanting,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  still  sitting  day  by  day 
accumulating  more,  and  piling  Pelioo 
upon  Ossa.  Sickening  as  is  tnat  evi- 
dence, and  irrefragabl)r  conclusive  up* 
on  all  matters  of  detail,  we  will  not 
stake,  we  have  never  asked  the  merits 
of  the  case  even  on  that  issue.  We  have 
protested  tn  limine  against  that  abomi- 
nable provision  of  the  workhouse  sys- 
tem, by  which  a  bargain  is  driven  with 
destitutionrand  a  jail  made  the  inexora* 
ble  alternative  for  the  scanty  rations  of 
gruel  pottage.  And  we  protest  against  it 
with  jB;reater  solemnity  and  more  entire 
conviction,  as  being  the  inevitable  pre- 
cursor, the  steppingistone,  to  the  fell 
and  iinal  abolition  of  all  poor  relief 
laws  whatever— -to  a  forn^declarmion 
by  legislative  enactment  against  the 
right,  whether  in  or  outside  a  prison — 
to  the  abrogation,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
of  the  first  clause  in  the  great  bond  of 
social  union,  of  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gation of  nature,  consecrated  from  the 
beginning  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
centuries  ago  inaugurated  as  the  law 
of  the  land.  That  such  is  the  ulterior 
object,  the  arriere  pensie,  will  not  be 
questioned  by  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  perusing  the  writings  of 
the  economists,  the  one-sided  reports 
of  the  Commissioners,  or  the  insidious 
anti-poor  law  sophisms  of  Senior. 
But  in  truth  the  trouble  of  reference 
to  them  has  been  spared  us,  as  their 
or|;an,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  and  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, Lord  Brougham,  then  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  the  foun- 
tain-head  of  law  if  not  of  Justice,  did, 


with  all  the  knposing  gravity  of  the 
highest  office,  and  of  the  highest 
judgment-seat  in  the  realm,  pronouDoe 
first  the  non  expediency  of  poor  laws 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
sweeping  away  every  vestoge  of  theoi 
hereafter  from  the  statute-book ;  and 
next  the  keeper  of  his  MajesiLy 's  con- 
science, did  not  only  doubt,  but  reso- 
lutely deny  the  existence  of  any  rights 
of  the  able  bodied  poor  to  relief 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  judicial  decisioDS,  their 
honesty  and  boldness  unhesitatiDg 
have  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  mischievous  errors  and  the  ill- 
considered  declarations  into  whidi 
Conservative  Lords  :and  CoimDoners 
have  been  betrayed,  are  deeply  to  be 
deplored,  for  they  forcibly  tend  to  the 
severance  of  social  relations,  and  of 
the  kindly  dependences  which  bind 
man  to  man.  Moreover,  they  widen 
the  already  invidious  line  of  denoaica- 
tion  between  classes,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation -of  a  storm  of  odium  a^ainil 
castes.  Lord  Ellenborough  vindicates 
the  workhouse  systeno,  upon  the  plea 
that  private  benevolence  is  stimulated 
in  the  inverse  ratio  that  poor  law  dia- 
rity  becomes  lees  oompiileory,  and  de- 
creases in  amount.  This  is  the  0*CQn- 
neU  doctrine  imported  into  the  House 
of  Lords;  it  is  some  consolation  to 
find  it  patronised  b}[  no  noore  weighty 
authority.  In  the  individual  case  of 
his  lor^hip,  it  is  pleasing  to  believe 
that  such  an  effect  can  have  Oowed 
from  a  oause  so  contradictory.  The 
reverse,  it  is  notorious,  occurs  in  tie- 
land,  and  it  will  require  something 
more  substantial  than  his  ^oqueace 
and  example  to  inoculate  Irish  pau- 

Csrs  with  his  own  convictioDS.  In 
yons  and  its  suburbs  50,000  qiera- 
tives  out  of  work  are  now  encumber- 
ing the  streets  by  day,  or  perishing  ot 
cold  and  hunger  on  the  jNto^  by  night 
Vhere  is  no  compulsory  provisioo  for 
the  poor,  and  therefore  **  ample  scope 
and  verge  enough''  for  the  display  of 

firivate  charity  the  most  unbounded. 
t  is  not  the  less  true  however,  that 
they  die  like  dogs  for  want  of  food  and 
shelter— by  scores  daily— -surrounded 
with  20,000  bayonets,  and  all  the 
**  pride  and  pomp"  of  military  array, 
to  repress  the  sudden  mutiny,  and 
drown  the  sroans  of  the  dying.  If, 
indeed  the  voluntary  principle  through 
private  charity  is  likely  to  work  such 
wonders,  in  the  relaxatioo  or  tke  ab- 
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seDce  of  poor  laws,  the  sooner  they 
are  nullified  at  once  and  for  eveir,  the 
better  for  the  poor.  There  must  be 
more  philosophy,  afler  all,  in  Joe  MiU 
ler  than  we  dreamt  of,  who  thus  im- 
mortalizes a  paradoxical  extravaganza 
of  two  wags,  one  of  whom  gave  com- 
mencing vent  to  his  amorous  furor  in 
the  following  line : — 

My  woand  is  great  beeause  it  is  so  small. 

which  the  other  appropriately  con- 
cluded thus : — 

Then  'twould  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all ! 

Just  so  would  private  benevolence, 
doubtless,  expand  as  compulsory  des- 
cendi'd  to  zero. 

The  Conservative  press,  for  the 
most  part,  has,  with  zeal  and  talent 
unrivalled,  taken  more  large,  and  li- 
beral, and  philanthropic  views  of  the 
Poor  Law  Question.  Let  them  not 
be  discouraged  by  discrepancies  of 
opinion  between  themselves  and  those 
to  whom  they  have  been  acctistomed, 
perhaps  sometimes  too  implicitly,  to 
differ.  I'heirs  is  the  noble  mission  of 
upholding  the  good  old  prhaciplesof 
law,  order,  and  the  Constitution.  The 
rights  of  the  poor  oonstitutc  the  very 
outpost  and  rampart  of  all  property ; 
when  the  one  is  forced  the  other  will 
quickly  be  undermined.  The  ability 
coDSummate  with  which  that  press  is 
now  conducted,*  and  the  commanding 
influence  in  public  opinion  to  which  it 
has  attahied  over  contemporary  repre- 
sentatives of  opposing  factions,  fully 
entitle  it  to  take  the  l^d,  and  must 
ultinMtely  compel  those  to  follow  who 
now  do  not  diadain  to  owe  to  It,  al- 
though not  to  own,  their  happiest  in- 
sfHrations.  The  pauper  mitttmus  act 
of  general  incarceration  is  even  now 
olmost  a  dead  letter.  Lord  Brougham 
warned  the  Lords,  when  moving  ft, 
that  If  not  passed,  their  estates,  in  the 
coarse  of  years,  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  poors'  rates.  As  a  rider  to  his 
lordship's  startling  discovery,  we  will 
add  a  forewarning  more  startling  still. 
Let  the  workhouse  Sjrstero  be  attempt- 
ed now  in  the  manufacturin|;  districts, 
and  then  neither  their  lordships*  estates 
nor  Lord  Brougham's  pension  will 
be  found  bargains  too  marketable  at 


twelve  month's  purchase.  We  need 
say  nothing  upon  the  other  false  as- 
surances of  the  same  learned  person 
upon  matters  of  fact,  under  the  im- 
pression of  which  the  Bastile  bill  was 
passed ;  assurances  as  fklse  as  those  of 
Lord  John  Russell  about  the  number 
of  assistant  commissioners,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  trial  operation  to  which  the  new 
bill  was  to  be  limited— as  fidse  as  his 
pledge  that  all  Irish  police  appoint- 
ments should  beat  the  disposal  of  Col. 
Shaw  Kennedy,  as  absolutely  as  in  re- 
ality they  are  at  that  of  Mr.  Dan.  O*- 
Connell.  Although  tolerant  of  Lord 
Brougham's  senseless  exaggerations^ 
for  they  were  chastised  by  no  rebuke, 
let  us  not  be  unmindful  that  every  es- 
sential mitigation  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manitv  in  the  original  of  the  new  poor 
law  bilL  and  several  such  there  were, 
was  efiected  by  the  Peers.  They 
might,  and  they  would  have  done  more 
assuredly,  but  there  was  the  people's 
house  robed  in  all  the  despotism  of 
p<n>u1arity,  and  the  people  out  of  doors, 
reform  drunk,  to  whom  change  of 
any  sort,  even  for  the  worse,  was 
alono  welcome,  and  they  willed  it 
otherwise. 

Aeainst  the  workhouse  system  oar 
stand  is  determined,  and  not  the  less 
so  against  the  abuses  of  the  factory 
system,  and  in  behalf  of  the  infent  ia- 
iJorers.  Our  zealous,  however  hum- 
ble exertions  in  that  sacred  cause,  will 
testify  for  us  how  sincere  our  convio- 
tion8,how  entirely  enlisted  our  feelings. 
But  upon  the  proposed  **  ten  hours' 
bill"  we  are  compelled  to  pause.  Deep 
and  painful  reflection  has  led  us  to 
doubt  iu  practicability,  and  to  question 
its  expediency.  For  it  is  not  suflQcient 
to  enact  a  law  in  order  to  its  execu- 
tion, if  that  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pauper  prison  discipline,  alias  the  jail 
and  gruel  system,  be  opposed  to  the 
moral  fitness  of  things  on  the  material 
concerns  of  the  common  weal.  Whe- 
ther considered  in  the  sense  of  the  in- 
X  terests  of  the  operative  exclusively 
(if  such  a  thing  were  possible  as  the 
losing  sight  of  mutual  dependencies) 
or  in  the  more  rational  light  of  the 
combined  and  inseparable  interests  of 
employers  and  men  ,  whether,  in  fine, 
viewed  nationally,  r  sectionally  with 
reference  to  a  class,  we  must  regard 


^  The  proTincial  press,  perhaps,  more  especially,  in  which,  during  the  last  fewyears» 
a  developemtDt  of  talent  is  apparent  truly  extiaordiiMury, 
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h  as  an  experionent  which  ought  not 
to  be  hazarded,  because  failing,  as  fail 
it  must,  it  will  have  jeopardized  with- 
out remedy  or  recal,  every  substantial 
element  of  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  land.  We  who  have  been  the 
unflinching  friends  of  the  working 
orders,  in  all  times  and  circumstances, 
in  many  an  uphill  fight,  as  still  we 
truly  are,  and  whether  politically  the^ 
were  favorable  or  hostile  to  our  opi- 
nions— we  tell  them  this  in  most  sober 
and  anxious  earnestness — let  them 
weigh  well  the  gravity  of  the  reasons 
we  shall  adduce  in  the  course  of  that 
general  review  of  the  question  we  pro- 

Cto  undertake.  First,  however,  we 
t  to  deal  with  certain  calumnious 
imputations  against  the  friends  of  in- 
fajii  factory  children,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  widely 
circulated  in  Whig  and  Utilitarian 
publications,  but  for  our  purpose  more 
conveniently  condensed,  although  with 
more  comnoendable  nuxieration  stated, 
in  a  bulky  paniphlet,  recently  from  the 
pen  of  Mr>  Robert  Uvde  Greg,  a 
wealthy,  and  no  less  intelligent,  manu- 
fiicturer,  of  Bury  (we  believe),  near 
Manchester,  and  purporting  to  be  a 
reply  to  an  article  on  the  ^  Factory 
Question,*'  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
ci  last  December.  We  have  not  seen 
Uie  article  alluded  to,  nor  if  we  had, 
should  we  have  volunteered  a  defence 
which,  if  needed,  cannot  be  in  more 
able  hands.  It  is  not  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  be  found  to  differ  in 
opinion  with  the  writer,  as  from  the 
tenor  of  Mr.  Greg's  reniarks  we  are 
induced  to  suspect  ;  our  strictures, 
however,  will  be  construed  as  bearing 
upon  the  general  case  and  the  genenu 
accusations  of  iVlr.  Greg  alone. 

This  gentleman  commences  by  at- 
tempting to  fasten  a  charge  upon  tnose 
whom  he  calk  Tories,  of  havmg  taken 
up  the  factory  question  and  the  Ten 
Hours'  Bill  asa  •*  party"  and  •*  politi- 
cal" question,  in  order  to  ^strengthen 
themselves  and  weaken  Ministers,  by 
adopting  what  they  consider  the  popu- 
lar side?'  No  more  irrefragable  tes- 
timony need  I  e  adduced  to  show  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charge  than 
what  may  be  found  in  his  own  subse- 
quen t  statenients.  The  fi rst  man  w ho, 
m  1»02,  brought  forward  and  carried 
through  a  measure  for  the  protection 
of  cotton  factory  children  was  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Did  he,  a  Tory, 
propose   it   "from   party"   motives, 


and  with  a  view  to  *-  weaken  "  the 
Toi^  administration  of  that  day  1  la 
18^6  another  bill  was  pa88ed,extending 
the  shield  of  law  to  the  protection  a 
aU  children,  factory  workers  in  cotton 
mills,  which,  by  the  former  bill,  was 
confined  to  children  apprentices  only. 
The  most  indefatigable  agent  in  tlus 
transaction,  no  less  wise  than  humane, 
was  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gould  of 
Manchester,  also  a  Tory,  a  name 
honorably  renowned  in  the  annals  of 
benevolence ;  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
several  conscientious  iiidividuals,  as 
well  as  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
Did  Mr.  Grould  make  the  question  a 
stalking  horse  of  fiaicttous  c^positku 
against  the  Tory  Ministers  of  that  day! 
We  well  remember,  as  Mr.  Greg  may 
also,  the  bitter  revilings,  the  insolem 
reproaches,  the  storm  of  slander  with 
which  that  good  man  and  hts  support- 
ers were  assailed  by  the  mercUeasaBd 
intolerant  among  the  roilUowners, 
more  notably  those  of  the  Unitariao 
clique,  of  which  Mr.  George  PhiUipi 
(now  Sir  George)  was  then  the  wor- 
thy representative  in  the  Conunons 
House.  And  lastly,  was  Hir  Jdkn 
Hobhouse  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
*" party"  and  factious  di^ike  against 
his  Whi^-Radical  friends,  the  then, as 
now,  M  misters,  when,  in  1831,  he 
brought  forward  and  got  passed  an- 
other bill,  by  which  the  principle  of 
infant  protection  was  still  further  car- 
ried out,  and  which  placed  under  the 
same  legal  safeguard  as  in  cotton  mills 
all  children,  workers  in  woollen,  wor- 
sted, flax,  and  silk  miUs  ?  The  Torks 
of  that  day  were  not  so  intolerant  as  to 
brand  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of 
Sir  John  with  the  stigma  of  partisan- 
ship or  an  undue  craving  after  popu- 
larity. Why,  with  less  provocation. 
should  Mr.  Greg  hazard  accnisatioos 
so  utterly  falsified  by  antecedent  as 
w6ll  as  contemporary  evidence  t  None 
better  than  he  himself  kix>W8,  or  should 
know,  or  not  knowing  be  more  chary 
of  abuse,  that  the  Conservatives  as  a 
party  were  divided  in  sentiment  upon 
the  infant  factory  question,  not  cer- 
tainly as  to  the  principle,  but  the  nnea- 
sure  of  its  anplication.  Upon  the  Tsn 
Hours'  Bill  he  must  be  aware  they  are 
still  more  divided,  and  that  individnab 
among  them  of  unquestionable  phi- 
lanthropy, whose  character  and  sta- 
tion would  lend  authority  to  any  cause, 
entertain  opmions  the  noost  opposite 
respecting  it 
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Id  the  same  tone  of  misrepreRenta^ 
tion  Mr  Greg  asserts  that   the  mill- 
owners  were  denied  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  for  the  reception  of  testi 
mony  on  their  side  repiicatory  to  that 
given  before  Mr  Sadler's  Committee. 
Tlie  fact   is,  however,  that  had  the 
mill-owners  pressed  the  claim  in  ear- 
nest, the  Mmistry,  which  had  early 
declared  for  them  would  not  have  re- 
fiiaedi  but  a  modus  operandi  was  pro- 
posed, much  more  to  their  satisfaction* 
The  ^Parliamentary  CommiBsion,"  as 
he  fancifully  styles  it*  beinj;  in  truth  no 
other  than  a  whig  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal,  was  so  far  from  being 
**with  difficulty  obtained,"   as  he  as- 
serts, that  it  is  sufficiently  well  known 
the  expedient  was  joyfully  hailed  by 
the  mill-owners  as  a  desirable  means 
of  avoiding  the  Parliamentary  inqui- 
sition, by  the  Governmemt  as  a  plau- 
sible source  of  jobbery  and  patronage. 
After,  however,  stating  that  the  Com- 
mission was  conceded  on  the  demand 
of  the  masters,  our  consistent  author, 
with  a  (juerulousness  amusing  enough, 
complains  that  bv  the  "  advocates"  of 
the  ten  Hours'  Bill,  it  was  pretended 
the  Commission  was  the  mauer's  com- 
tniseion.    Whose  then  was  it  1    Not 
that  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  people,  for 
they  protested  against  it  ao  orgine  as 
an  ex  parte  tribunal,  constituted  not  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case  im- 
partially, but  to  get  rid  by  a  side  wind 
of  a  case  established   in  open  court. 
To  the  report  of  the  Commission  thus 
suspiciously   inaugurated,    Mr.   Greg 
appeals  as  to  the  court  of  dernier  re- 
sartf  and  insists  that  the  '*facts  collect- 
ed by    it  *  *  *  form  an    official  and 
aulhenlieated  mass  of  evidence  to  which 
aU  must  bow  ;*'  and  this  dictum^  to  ren- 
der it  more   absolute,   is  posted    in 
italics.    In  this  self-satisfied  conclu- 
sion he  fortifies  himself  by  calling  in 
aid  certain  extracts  from  an  article  on 
the  factory  question,  in  the    London 
and    Westminster  Review !    Of  course 
the  Bury  manufacturer  is  innocently 
unconscious    of    the   current  rumor 
thdt  the  article  in  ouestiotv  so  laudably 
encomi.'istic  of  the  Report  «i;^   the 
Commission,  was  the  fruit  of  the  learn- 
ed   leisure  of  one  the  members   of 
the  identical  commission  ! !  We  doubt 
whether  advocacy  from  such  a  quar- 
ter,  and   in  such  taste,  will  pass  for 
authority  any  where  out  of  the  nar- 
row circle  in  which  the  work  is  ever 
heard  of ;  we  more  than  doubt  whe- 


ther nine-tenths  of  the  masters  them- 
selves may  not  be  visited  with  con- 
scientious qualms  about  the  righteous- 
ness of  thdr  cause,  when  they  shall 
learn  that  its  leading  champions  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  clique  of  Unitarians, 
Infidels,  and  Destructives,  who  are  un- 
derstood to  be  the  presiding  genii  over 
the  publication,cited  as  Sir  Oracle.  We 
entirely  demur  to  the  competency  of 
the  tribtmal,  we  repudiate  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Greg  and  the  golden 
calf  he  has  set  up  for  worship.  We  as- 
sert, and  could  fill  this  whole  number 
with  damning  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
the  report  of  the  Commission  is  not 
an  **  authenticated  mass  of  evidence  to 
which  all  must  bow,"  but  that,  on  the 
reverse,  it  too  often  betrays  the  latent 
leaning  in  favor  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  suit,  not  unaccoi\ntable  in  fee'd 
agents.    Some  of  the  fee'd  agents,  the . 
Commissioners,  as  at  Leeds,  refused 
binding    themselves    to    record   al| 
the   evidence  tendered    or  given  in 
favor   of  the  factory  children,   thus 
reserving  to  themselves  a  discretjon 
to  omit  and  to  garble  it  at  pleasure. 
These  •*  petty  tyrants,''  moreover,  de- 
cided to  sit  with  closed  doors,  and 
that  publicity  and  daylight  might  not, 
by  any  possibility,  dawn  upon  their 
acts,  no  party  was  permitted  to  attend 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  of  the 
proceedings.    As  if  this  exposure  of 
the  real  purport  of  their  errand  was 
not  patent  enough,  these  disinterested 
officials  are  next  heard  of  feasting  at 
the  sumptuous  board  of  the  richest 
mill-owner  ot  the  district,  having  at  the 
very  moment  depositions  on  oath  in 
their  pockets   undenied,  undeniable, 
of  the  common  practice  in  the  mill  of 
which  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
most    fiagrant  barbarities  upon   the 
helpless  children  in  his  employ-— we 
feel   bound,  however,  to  express  our 
conviction    without    his  cognizance. 
And  yet  the  report  of  these  persons  is 
to  pass  for  an  authenticated  mass  qf 
evidence !    When  we  are  told  that  the 
"  nnmes  and  characters  of  the  Com- 
missioners place  them  beyond  suspi- 
cion,*' we  are  justified  in  pleading 
**  non-content,"  and  in  appeabng  from 
the  sack  to  the  sample.    But  did  Mr. 
Greg,  or  any  body  else,  ever  hear,  or 
read,  before  the  Gazette  told  the  tale, 
aught  of  the  **  names  and  characters" 
of  the  majority  of  the  tribe,  migmtory 
or  stationary  ?    They  were  notorious- 
ly selected,  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
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one  poUUetl  eompl6Kiofi«  and  as  satu- 
rat6a  with  the  dye  of  the  teme  anti- 
soeiai  teodeociee.  The  milk  of  hu* 
man  nature  was  fortunatelj  not  dried 
up  or  soured  in  all  of  them  ;  several 
boQorable  exceptione  there  were  to 
whom  thrilling  contact  with  infant 
woes  and  human  suflfering  left  no 
longing  for  the  gastronomic  dainties 
of  the  rich  master's  table.  In  them 
the  generous  sympathies  of  kind  were 
aroused,  and  they  did  the  duty  least 
expected  and  most  unwelcome— they 
boldly  bore  testimony  to  the  truth. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  enlighten  Mr. 
Qfeg,  however,  as  to  sonoe  of  the 
«•  names  and  characters'*  he  refers  to 
so  confidently  as  the  is2  credere  of  the 
report.  We  can  spare  little  room, 
and  will  therefore  take  in  the  order 
in  which  they  Mand  the  Central  or 
Stationary  Board  consisting  of  three 
members.  The  first  is  Mr  Thomas 
Tookc^  a  gentleman  deeply  imbued 
with  the  economical  heresies  of  the 
day,  well-read  in  the  doctrine  of  re- 
dundant population,  but,  withal,  a  man 
oi  some  science  and  abiHt^r.  We  next 
arrive  at  Mr  Edwin  Chadwick,  Barris^ 
ier^  late  penny-a-liner!  The  life  of 
this  gentleman,  a  brief  space  excepted, 
was  passed,  and  his  education  accom- 

glisbed,  in  the  London  police  courts — 
1  the  Old  Bailey,  and  other  places  of 
trial  for  criminals,  and  occasionally  in 
assisting  at  hanging  exhibitions,  or 
the  gallows,  in  the  humble  but  useful 
capacity  of  a  police  reporter  for  the 
daily  press  or  the  metropolis.  Paid 
for  nis  services  by  the  line,  his  utmost 
ingenuity  was  laudably  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers  in  spinning  out  a 
story,  accumulating  expletives,  and 
amassing  verbiage.  The  organ  of 
destructiveness,  in  such  n  vocation,  be- 
came somewhat  largely  distended,  and 
naturally  inclined  nim  so  far  as  he 
could  understand  it,  to  the  Benthamite 
philosophy,  which  teaches,  that  as  for 
the  reduction  of  surplus  population, 
hanging  and  burking  upon  a  large 
scale  is  impracticable,  and  therefore 
a  means  madequate  to  the  end,  so 
the  object  can  only  be  safely,  si- 
lently, and  more  mercifully  attained 
by  the  more  slow  but  wholesale  pro- 
cess of  workhouse  incarceration  and 
starvation  diet  for  adults ;  for  those 
of  tender  years  the  strap,  the  billy, 
roller,  and  factory  labor--for  mercy, 
as  the  play-actors  say,  is  a  point  to  be 
made.     Our  Factory  Gonomissiooer 


was  thus  seasoned  with  a  spice  of  the 
*«  killing  no  murder"  philosophy,  and 
enriched  his  vocabulaiy  with  a  few  of 
its  slang  phrases,  such  as  ''fund  for 
subsistence  to  be  reproduced*' — chat  is, 
masses  must  die  before  their  time  to 
fatten  the  soil  and  *«  reproduce"  for 
the  survivors;  ''moral  effects  whidi 
/  mm  dnloringt**  which  is  greatly  like 
Jack  Ketch  "deploring"  the  exit  of 
a  wretch  by  whose  dying  he  is  living ; 
"  increased  fund  for  the  payment  at 
wages  by  the  diminutioQ  of  rates ;" 
that  is,  surplus  labor  pressing  upon 
the  market  and  upon  the  parish*  wages 
can  only  be  enhanced  and  rates  dimi- 
nished by  putting  to  rest  with  the 
spade  the  superabundant  mouths; 
"  the  combination  df  workhouses,  and 
sultstituting  a  rigid  admioistration,"* 
signifies  merely  a  Central  Board  and 
well  paid  secretaryship.  Thus  finish- 
ed he  started  as  an  economist,  and 
became  qualified  for  a  Factonr  and 
Poor  Law  Commissioner.  With  sub- 
mission to  Mr.  Greg,  we  must  doubt 
whether  the  school  in  which  this  man 
was  bred  was  fisivorable  to  the  deve- 
lopnnent  of  sound  moral  feeling  and 
humanity.  Of  human  nature,  he  had 
been  conversant  only  with  the  black- 
est and  most  diseinting  nde»  Hii 
calling  had  placed  nim  in  contact  only, 
as  it  were,  with  murderers,  felou^ 
prostitutes,  pickpockets,  otid  pauper 
impostors — with  executioners,  turn- 
keys, tbief.catcbers,and  poUco.ofBoen» 
— with  crime,  vice,  depravitT,  misery, 
in  their  most  hideous  and  demoraliz- 
ing phases.  He  who  touches  pitch, 
we  are  told,  shall  not  escape  defile- 
ment. Can  such  pursuits  fit  best  for 
the  oflQce  of  humanity,  of  charity,  of 
equity  1  Must  they  not  inevioibly 
tend  to  encourage  and  produce  callo- 
sity of  heart,  and  deaden  the  nobter 
impulses  of  nature  ?  Do  they  not  lead 
to  a  base  and  degrading  estimate  of 
the  human  species— to  confound  vir- 
tue with  vice— innocence  with  guOt— 
to  range  all  mankind  under  one  cate- 
gory of  condemnation — to  place  them 
under  one  ban  of  social  excommuni- 
cation t  Such  would  be  inferences, 
not  overstrained  or  too  for-fetcbed* 
from  the  premises  specific.  The 
central  Commissioner  may,  we  will 
not  deny,  have  escaped  intact  from 
contagion  ;  he  ma^  be,  and  doubtleai 
is,  an  exception  from  the  rule ;  but, 
we  ask  Mr.  Greg,  is  he  of  the  clasi^ 
or  of  the  antecedents,  w  of  tbe  refnis 
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rom  which  a  paternal  government 
¥Ould  have  chosen  a  guardian  to 
ielplebe  infancy,  or  for  poverty,  ho- 
lest  and  not  leee  helpless  1  Of  Dr 
Southwood  Smith,  the  last  of  the  trio 
>f  the  Central  Board,  little  is  known, 
)eyond  the  fact,  that  he  also  is  a  tho- 
'oush-going  Benthamite  ready  and 
ecklesB  in  carrying  out  theories 
vhoee  substratum  is  pure  and  naked 
lestructiveness.  Such  were  the  trio 
vho  mixed  up  the  ingredients  of  the 
i^dory  Report  and  seasoned  the 
intents  of  the  cauldron  to  Whig  pa* 
ates.  In  the  descnption  of  thex^n* 
ral  worthy  of  the  three  we  have  been 
ho  more  special,  in  order  to  display 
hose  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
)ertormance  of  all  sorts  of  work, 
vhich,  in  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 
to  fitly  jearned  for  him  all  the  eulo- 
pstic  notoriety  which  the  flash  c^d 
roth  of  Lord  Brougham's  eloquence 
x)uld  bestow,  and  because  also  Mr 
jrreg  has  challenged  to  the  invidious 
ask,  and  left  no  option,  by  his  ostenta- 
ious  parade  of  the  '"names  and  charac- 
ers"  constituting  the  unimpeachable 
'guarantee"  of  his  great  authority.  We 
ihall  here  quit  the  subject,  and  throw 
he  Report  on  which  the  last  factory 
aw  was  founded  overboard  for  ever, 
18  no  ^better^than  an  i  imposture^  dis- 
graceful to  the  parties  by  whom  it  was 
)erpetrated  ;  and  this  on  their  own 
ihowing.  *'The  Report  of  the  Fac* 
ory  (Central)  Commissioners"  ^writes 
Mr  Stuart  to  them,  one  of  the  district 
Zk>mmiBsiotters  himself,  whose  report 
¥as  entirely  suppressed), "  is  no  more 
he  report  of  the  twelve  persons  ap- 
;x>inted  to  see  things  with  their  own 
iyeSf  and  to  report  tneir  observations 
>n  them,  than  of  any  twelve  gentie- 
nen  whom  one  mny  by  chance  meet 
n  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  It  is  the 
Eteport  of  three  gentlemen  residing  in 
London,  who,  for  aught  that  appears 
n  the  Report,  never  visited  a  cotton 
iactory  nor  a  flax  factory  in  their 
ives."  With  the  value  of  that  body 
>f  evidence  collected  by  the  district 
Commissioners  and  quoted  by  Mr 
Gtreg  as  **  unimpeachMe,  and  we 
t>elieve,  unimpeached,"  *  the  three 
iudges  were  so  awfully  impressed, 
that  they  cast  it  to  the  winds,  or,  to 


use  their  own  more  emphatic  lan- 
guage, Uiey  state,  that  our  **  opinions 
and  recommendations  are  not  founded 
on^  that  evidence  ;"  having,  as  a  cli- 
max of  shuflling  chicanery,  previously 
published  in  the  Speolator  newspaper, 
which,  with  other  journals,  they  were 
in  the  habit  oi,  priming,  anonymously^ 
but  not  unavowedly,  that  their  **Re« 
port  contained  a  cleac  and  faithful 
analysis  of  the  evidence,  and  a  per- 
fectly intelligible  statement  of  the 
opinions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Cfentral  Board,  founded  on  that  m- 
denee.^'  The  central  penny-^i-liner 
has  not  rubbed  affainst.nna  among 
thieves  and  thieves^  attorneys  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  nothing  ;  but  surely  a 
respectable  man  like  Mr  Greg  should 
be  sure  of  his  man  before  he  volun- 
teers a  certificate  of  •♦  character."  ♦ 

We  need  offer  no  excuse  for  de. 
clining  to  rip  up  the  question  of  tii9 
comparative  health  and  mortality  of 
the  factory  and  non-factory  popula- 
tion. The  common  sense  of  the  public 
has  Ions  passed  sentence,  and  it  is 
equally  baid  taste  and  wrong  judgment 
in  .Mr  Greg  to  disturb  the  verdict,  in 
which,  after  all,  the  utmost  industry 
can  only  encounter  fietilure.  Statisti- 
cal tables,  constructed  upon  partial  or 
limited  data,  collected  and  applied  to 
confined  districts,  influenced  by  local 
and  other  circumstances,  such  as  the 
greater  or  less  influx  or  change  of 
adults,  can  be  no  sale  criterion  for 
decision.  According  to  the  animus 
of  the  calculator,  they  may  almost  be 
made  to  assume  any  shape  by  agen^ 
appointed  and  paid  for  the  pbject. 
The  late  good  and  highly-^fted  Sad- 
ler blow  the  bubble  creations  of  the 
paid  commissioners  hito  airy  nothing, 
and  overwhelmed  the  puny  whipsters 
of  arithmeticians  with  well-merited 
ridicule,  as  Messrs  Drinkwater,  Ba- 
ker, and  Baines  can  testify.  Mr 
Greg  like  all  on&^sided  observers, 
omits  any  reference-  to  antagonist 
authorities,  such  as  the  tabular  de- 
monstrations of  Mr  Sadler,  indisput- 
ably the  most  profound  political  eco- 
nomist, as  well  as  the  most  readjr  and 
practically  scientific  mathematician  of 
his  day,  nor  does  he  once  allude  to 
the  late  most  able  and  complete  pub- 


*  The  same  petty  larceny  spirit  of  falsification,  as  If  indeed  in  the  same  handwrit- 
ing, is  seen  in  the  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  witness  the  fetworth 
knd  the  Cholesbury  cases. 
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lieatioci  and  resaarehes  upon  the  ques- 
tioD  which  hite  yet  appeared,  of  Mr. 
Charies  Wing,  turi^eon  to  the  Royal 
Metropolitan  Hospital  for  Children, 
4c.  a  gentleman  certainly  <tf  higher 
pnblic  repute  than  oneJialf  of  the 
FBCtorr  CoromMonerB,  and  aa  de- 
•ervediy  esteemed  as  the  first  in  stand- 
ing amongst  them.  The  balance  of 
credit,  conceding  the  qualitr  of  evi- 
dence to  be  equal,  would  douotiess  in- 
dine  wtth  all  unbiassed  people  in 
ihvor  of  the  Uhpaid  vsubmiglu  advo- 
cates of  the  ftictory  children  and  the 
Ihctory  operatives,  over  the  paid,  and 
with  respect  to  certain  of  them,  sii6- 
wnmi  opponents.  We  cheerfully  ad« 
mit,  however,  to  their  honor,  that 
several  of  the  Faetory  Commisioners 
rose  superior  to  the  odious  nature  of 
the  service  upon  which  Uiey  were 
sent,  and  arbitrated  well  and  wise- 
ly between  the  Ministry  and  the 
poor. 

The  prooft  most  ineontestible  of 
tlie  eiEdcts  of  tiie  factory  sjrstem  upon 
health  and  longevity  must  be  sought 
In  the  popidation  tables  of  Mr.  Rick- 
man,  whose  results  present  the  com- 
parison of  totals  instead  of  fractional 
parts,  of  counties  Instead  o^townsand 
seotjoos  of  dlstrids.  It  is  not  denied, 
however  the  question  of  comparative 
healthiness  be  disputed,  that  tne  term 
of  life  is  shortened  by  it,  and  that  the 
spinner  dies  of  premature  decay.  Nor 
is  this  unhappy  consequence  peoidiar 
lo  tlM  factorv  system  of  this  country 
alone.  Mulhausen  reciprocates  tlie 
laiality  of  Manchester.  The  re- 
searches  of  M.  A.  Penot,  in  1898, 
establish  the  ftct  that  the  mean  dura- 
tion  of  life  at  Mulhausen  was  one- 
fourth  less  than  in  the  rest  of  France. 
Nor  can  this  enormous  difference  be 
attributed  to  the  unheallhiness  of  the 
climate,  for  the  air  of  that  town,  as 
that  of  Alsace  in  general,  is  represent- 
ed as  clear,  bracing,  and  generous, 
and  it  contains  little  more  thlin  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  mean  term  of  life 
notwithstanding  is  stated  at  twenty- 
five  years  only,  whilst  for  the  rest  of 
France  it  is  about  thirty-three.  Mul- 
hausen, like  Manchester,  is  a  city  of 
cotton  factories  and  power-looms. 
This  precocious  mortality  is  mote 
particularly  observable  in  children  be- 
low ten  years  of  age.  M.  L.  Lev- 
rault  ascribes  it  to  the  Factory  System 
stai.  He  says,  *•  C*  est  encore  au  re- 
gime des  fabriques  qu'il  faut  I'attri- 
buer.  Les  femmes  enceintes  continuent 


4  se   rendre  anz   atdiere  jusqu'au 
dernier  ou  4  Tavant-dernier  iour  det 
couches ;  elles  y  retoument  te  pluttt 
posible,  car  ce  n*est  pas  tout  de  don- 
aer  la  vie  4 1'enfiint,  u  iaut  vivre,  et  i 
Mulhouse  Ton  no  peut  vivre  un  jom 
qu*en   travaillant  tout  le  jour.    Lbs 
malades  ont  tort  auz  yeux  de  1'  ind«- 
trie,  elle  ne  donne on  plutdt  ne  vendi 
vivre  qu'aux  bienportans.    .... 
f^  4  peine  dressto  sur  tears  d^bilss 
Jambes,  ces  malheureuz  enfiuia  nesoot 
que  trop  souvent  entrain^  par  lean 
parens  i  respire  prds  d'eoz  Pair 
mal«iin    des    ateliers."    The    same 
writer  observes,  that  one  **  need  not  be 
astonished  at  the   great  number  of 
g^MStlif  fiices,  pitiAiU  stunted,  defimi- 
ed  beinss  (Mres  ch^ifs,  rabov^gris,  de- 
fiuts),  which  are  met  wandering  like 
spctctres,**  te.  in   the  town.     How 
striidngly  does  the  picture  correspond 
with  that  drawn  br  Dr.  Hawkins,  ens 
of  the  Factory  C^NnmisBioDors  I    "I 
believe  tiiat  most  travellers  are  slmek 
by  tlie  lowness  of  stature,  the  lean- 
ness, and  the  paleness,  which  preeeot 
themselves  so  conomonly  to  the  eye  at 
Manchester,   and,  above  all,  ameog 
^  factory  dasses.    I   have   neter 
been  in  any  town  in  Great  Britaii, 
nor  in  Europe,  in  which  d^eneraej 
of  fiMrm  and  color  flrom  the  nalkmu 
standard  has  been  so  obTioos.*^    The 
morality  of  manufkctorea  is  not  w<]rtk 
the  pauis  of  discus!»i:>o.    We  ooald 
easily  show  Mr.  Gh^  that  it  is  pretty 
neany  on  a  par  in  most  countries,  n 
France,  Switzerland,  Gemany,  and 
Belgium,  as  in  England.    The  case 
of  the  rising  manumcturiog  town  ef 
Lowell,     in    Massachusetts,     UnHed 
States,  is  one  apart  It  is  an  ezceptjon 
arising  out  of  a  state  of  things  of  tran- 
sitory duration  not  difficult  to  acoouot 
for,  which  serves  only  to  confirm  the 
rule.    Comparative  returns  of  illegiti- 
macy is  the  mode  least  concliiBive  of 
the  suD^riority  of  manufacturing  over 
agricultural  habits,  for  physical  causes 
may  be  adduced  to  reconcile  the  small- 
est proportion  of  births  with  the  grea^ 
est  possible  existence  of  female  cKpra- 
vity.    The  population  (say  %,000)  of 
Merthyr  Tidvil,the  capital  of  the  great 
mining  districts  of  South  Wales,  is 
equal  to  about  one-eighth  that  of  9ibo- 
chester  and  Salford.    It  is  probable 
(we  have  not  the  data  at  hand)  that 
the  bastardy  ratio  may  be  higher  in 
the  former  than  the  latter  place ;  bat, 
from  information  and  obeervatioii  in 
both  townsi  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
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iro  rata  of  prosUtutioiiv  almost  indis- 
criminate  in  Manchester,  is  perhaps 
lot  leas  than  filty  to  one  over  Merthjrr. 
3n  such  points  statistics,  even  if  vice 
irere  officially  recognised  and  regis- 
eredt  as  in  raris,  can  teach  us  little, 
Mxnpared  with  the  every-dav  exercise 
)i  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing, 
^or  ought  mw^  stress  to  be  laid  en 
he  less  weighty  pressure  upon  poor's 
"ates  and  the  workhouse,  in  concen- 
rated  communities,  such  as  the  nuu 
lu&cturing,  benefit  societies  can  be 
arranged,  and  do  exist  upon  a  large 
icale ;  add  the  allowances  and  expen- 
liture  of  these  to  the  poors'  tax  of 
Manchester,  or  any  other  considerable 
own,  and  the  balance  of  saving  and 
)auperisra  will  diminish,  or  nearly  dis- 
ippear.  Such  mutual  guarantee  so- 
cieties can  rarely  be  established  in 
hinly  peopled  agricultural  districts, 
vhere  therefore  every  man  must  stand 
)y  his  own  resources,  or  appeal  to  the 
sommon  stock  of  the  parish.  With 
svery  advantage  of  concentration, 
)ven  nothing  but  the  higher  rate  of 
nanufacturing  wages  could  support 
)enefit  clubs;  the  hand-loom  weavers 
lave  long  been  struck  with  the  same 
)aralysis  of  incapacity  to  that  end  as 
heir  rustic  brethren. 

We  have,  however,  been  led  astray 
rom  our  main  intent  much  fiirther  than 
t  will  have  been  seen,  was  contempla- 
ed,  by  the  unjust  aspersions  and  un- 
bunded  assumptions  of  Mr.  Greg,  the 
tampion  of  his  order,  and  of  the  mill- 
>wner8 ;  aspersions  upon  the  support- 
5rs  of  the  Ten  Hours'  bill,  and  or  the 
actorv  children,  unjust  because  unde- 
lerved,  and  betraying  a  lamentable 
ack  of  ^ood  feeling  &nd  forbearance ; 
lasumptions  unfounded,  because  repo- 
sing on  no  more  solid  substratum  than 


culled  portions  from  so  much  of  the 
reports  of  the  Manter*i  Factory  Com- 
mission, as  would  suffice  to  eke  out  a 
case.  We  are  willing  to  admit,  as  oa 
former  occasions  we  have  admitted, 
that  although  cotton  factory  labor  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  raw  material, 
somewhat  more  in|uriou8  to  health 
than  woollen  or  flax  spinning,  yet 
there  is  no  question  that  the  infant 
cotton  operatives  have  been  subjected 
to  no  such  appalling  barbarities  as 
were  proved  before  tne  committee  of 
Mr.  Saddler,  and  not  less  irrefutably 
biefore  the  master's  commission  after- 
wards, to  be  of  very  common  occu|^ 
rence  in  the  woollen  and  flax  mills. 
These,  in  justice  be  it  said,  were  not 
chargeable  upon  the  masters,  but  the 
overR>okers  or  adult  operatives.  The 
superiority  of  cotton  factory  regula- 
tions, however,  in  every  respect  was 
solely  attributable  to  acts  of  Parlk- 
ment,  humanely,  not  less  than  judi- 
ciously framed  for  their  government, 
in  the  benefits  of  which,  until  the  act 
of  1831,  the  infant  operatives  in  wool 
and  flax  were  not  admitted  to  particle 
pate.  Having  thus  discharged  our 
conscience,  let  us  proceed  to  a  brief 
review  of  the  state  and  prospects  of 
trade,  with  reference  to  the  practicabi- 
lity of  a  Ten  Hours'  bill  for  labor ;  we 
shall  take  the  cotton  trade  only,  as 
being  by  for  the  most  extensive  of  our 
manufisustures,  as  well  as  the  most  sen- 
sitive, because  most  dependent  upon 
.the  accidents  of  foreign  demand  and 
foreign  competition,  and  also  because 
we  have  no  more  than  a  fragment  of 
space  to  dispose  of. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  in  a  natic^nal 
point  of  view,  will  be  duly  estimated 
by  the  following  returns : — 


Total  Exports  of  the  Produce  and  Manufacturos  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1835^    Declared  value,  ....     £47,372.270 

1836,  Do.  ....        46,796,937 

Of  which  the  export  in  cotton  manufacture  was 

1885. je22.128,304 

1836 2&,019,619 

So  that  something  more  than  one-half  more  than  one-half*  of  the  raw  cotton 
the  foreign  traffic  in  our  indigenous  imported  and  worked  up  in  this  coun- 
productions  is  made  up  of  cottons  try  is  consumed,  not  at  home,  but 
alone.    Furthermore,  it  appears  that  abroad.    Thus:— 


*  Mr.  Greff  says,  **  three-foarthe,  or  probably  four-ffflhe  in  nuantity ;  perhaps  two-thirds 
:o  three-foar£t  in  valne,  would  be  near  the  troth."  These  calcolations  appear  to  be  over- 
barged,  if  the  official  accoants  and  '*  Barnes  Commercial  Qiance"  are  to  be  trusted.  Ths 
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Total  weight  of  Cotton  imported  for  ooneamption,  that  is  woikiog  op. 

183d, W7,718,8W 

Of  which  exported  in  the  shape  of 

Manufactured  or  piece  goods,  111,644»210  ) 

Yam,         .        ...        .        .  86.105.702  V     198,88ft»l0 

Thread, 2.020,988)  . 

Left  for  home  consumption  only,        ....       169,858,058  lbs. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  encumber  the  account  with  the  fractional  items  of 
waste,  which  would  not  affect  the  result  either  way. 


Assuming,  which  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  much  wide  of  the  truth^  that 
the  cottons  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
were  of  equal  value  with  the  real  or 
declared  value  of  those  exported,  it 
would  seem  that  the  annual  movement 
of  the  trade  reached  to  the  enormous 
money  quantity  of  Jifty  miUions  iter- 
ling!  The  last,  and  the  one  prece- 
ding, have  been  years  of  extraordi- 
» 

Cottons  exported. 

Consumed  at  home, 


nary  excitement,  and  an  extravaeant 
rise  in  prices,  must  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  rather  an  exaggerate 
view.  Allowing,  however^  an  abate- 
ment of  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  on 
the  amount,  which  will  reduce  Ae 
appreciation  more  nearly  to  that  of 
ordinary  times,  the  prodigious  sum 
total  must  still  excite  astonishment 


£20.000,000 
20,000,000 


FormiDjg;  an  extraordinary  circulation  of  values  annually 

in  this  magnificent  manufkcture  of 
The  manufacture  gives  bread  to  operatives  and  families 

consisting  of  not  fewer  persons  than 
Amongst  whom  are  distributed  in  wages  yearly  not  less 


than 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
is  an  interest  of  importance  so  vast, 
that,  compared  with  it,  all  others, 
save  agriculture,  seem  to  fade  into  in- 
significance. It  is  one,  therefore, 
which  should  awaken  all  our  solici- 
tudes rather  to  surround  it  with  every 
guarantee  for  its  future  progress,  than 
to  run  the  slightest  risk  of  impairing 
its  permanence  by  undue  interference 
witn  those  conditions  of  existence  un- 
der which  it  has  advanced  to  its  pinna- 
cle of  present  greatness.  For  it  is  not 
an  industry  of  which,  like  iron,  or 
coaU  or  hardware,  or  earthenware,  or 
woollens,  we  hold  the  keys  in  our 
own  possession,  but  one  artificially 
created,  dependent,  and  therefore  at 


£40,000,000 
1,500,000 
£20,0OCMK)0* 


the  mercy  of  other  continents  for  tiie 
very  first  necessary  of  its  being.  Nor, 
prodigious  as  in  its  dimensions  it  ap- 
|>ears,  and  resembling  more  the  gigan- 
tic  product  of  the  enerp^es  of  a  wofM 
than  of  an  islet,  b  il  a  monopoly 
which  we  can  claim  and  control  as 
our  own.  Its  very  grandeur  will  be 
the  primary  cause  of  its  fall*  when* 
ever  the  hour  of  its  fall  arrives.  It 
provoked  the  wrath  and  the  unprofit- 
able covetousness  of  Napoleon,  and 
Rave  birth  to  the  continental  system ; 
followed  by  the  prohibitory  ULsiib  of 
the  Bourbons,  by  which  alone  the 
mighty  rivabhip  of  France  was  called 
into  action.  It  awakened  the  cupi- 
dity, at  the  same  time  that  it  opeoed 


qaantiticB  speak  for  themselves.  Taking  into  account  the  more  expensive  quality  of  dbe 
goods  fabricated  and  retained  for  home  consumption,  and  coupling  it  with  toe  fact  of  tbt 
vast  proportion  which  yarn  bears  to  the  whole  export,  which  may  be  considered  an  ardde 
in  the  first  sta^e  of  manufacture  only,  and  therefore  of  low  comparative  value,  we  afs 
•atisfiod  that  the  value  of  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  equals,  if  it  do  not  1 
that  of  the  export  trade. 

*  See  Blackwood  for  March,  1836,  articio  **  Cotton  Maaufactnre,*'  since  which  the  i 
tities  cofisumed  and  values  circulated  have  increased  probably  as  above  noted. 
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to  the  people^  of  Massachusetts  and  Then  we  also  will  build  factories  and 
America  a  way  by  which  they  mi^ht  establish  manufactures ;  this  shall  be 
mortally  harm  Great  Britun,  with  our  war  against  England."  So  also 
which  they  were  then  at  war,  and  judged  Prussia,  when  we  refused  to 
profit  themselves.  The  people  of  take  her  com  and  timber,  to  abandon 
New  England,  says  Mr.  Cheozlier,  our  own  colonies,  and  ruin  our  agri- 
after  deep  reflection,  said  to  them-  culturists,  in  order  to  enrich  a  land 
selves,  **  the  best  war  against  the  which  made  us  do  return ;  and  hence 
English  is  that  which  will  attack  their  the  German  customs  league.  It  may 
prosperity ;  what  is  the  principal  be  well  cursorily  to  glance  at  the  de-  < 
source  of  the  riches  of  Great  Bri-  gree  of  progression  of  our  competi- 
taini  Her  mannfactures. — Among  tors  in  the  race.  The  raw  cotton 
these,  which  are  the  most  productive?  wrought  in  the  manufiictories  of 
The  manufisicture  of  cottons.  France  amounted  only  in 

1812  to  6,343,280  Kilogrammes, 

or  less  than 14,000,000  lbs. 

In  1838,  it  had  risen  to  .       s  35,609,819  Kils, 

1836,       .       .       .       .       .       .  88,759,819 

These  are  the  quantities,  as  stated  in  the  Tabkau  General  of  commerce, 
the  official  record,  and  are  the  latest  official  returns  published.^  From  Mr. 
Greg's  pamphlet,  however,  we  learn  tiiat  the  consumption  of 

1886  was 353,005  bags. 

Against  in  1835, 306,736 

The  two  corresponding  years  for  Great  Britain  give, 

1836, 1,081,904  bags. 

1835, 987,616 

The  increase  therefore  in  France  was  more  than  pne-6eventh,  whilst  that  of 
Britain  was  less  than  one-ninth.  The  total  export  of  manufactured  piece- 
goods  from  France  was, 

1838,  to  the  amount  of    .       .       .       .       56,668,851  francs. 
It  had  risen  in  1835  to     ....       61,608,731 

Not  having  the  French  official  reports  before  us  for  1834,  we  shall  pursue 
the  comparison  of  the  same  two  years  for  this  country.  Declared  value  of 
British  cottons  exported, 

1833, £18,486,401 

1885, 22,128,304 

France,  therefore,  exported  more,  fore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  career  of 
relatively,  that  is,  nearly  five  millions  this  industry  in  France  is  more  acoe- 
additional  against  an  advance  here  of  lerated  than  here,  which  can  be  satis- 
less  than  three  and  three  quarter  mil-  factoriiy  accounted  for,  onl^,  we  think, 
lions.  The  French  exports  meet  ours  by  the  daily  ereater  equality  of  skill, 
in  the  same  markets,  more  especially  combined  witn  superior  economy  of 
Spain,    Belgium,  the  United  States,  production. 

Sardinia,  du;.,  about  one-seventh  of  the  The  manufhctures  of  America  ab- 

whole  of  her  exports  only  being  to  her  sorbed  no  more  than  10^000  bales  in 

own  colonies.    Upon  the  whole,  there-  1810.    In 

1880  they  converted  into  doth  126,512  bags. 

1832 178,800 

1884 197,000 

1886 237,000 

So  that  in  seven  years  the  consumption  was  not  for  away  from  being  doubled. 
Within  the  same  period  the  British  speed  was, 

1886,  . 805,250  bags. 

1886, 1,081,904 
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Increase  at  the  rate  of  about  28  per  cent  only.    Tke  ei^rtof  pieoe-^ooda 
reached* 

1881,  to  the  ralue  of  .        1,126,813  dollars. 

1886^ 2,866,681 

That  18,  it  had  much  more  than  doubled  in  five  years.  Two  of  the  chkC  artk 
des  were, 

1881,  Printed  and  colored  piece-goods,  96,931  doUars. 

White  and  grey  diuo,  .        047,932 

1885^  Printed,  &c.,                           .  .        897,412 

White,  &c.,               .  .      2,3&5,202 

Our  own  morement  was, 

1881,  declared  value  of  cotton  exportsr  £17,257,204 

1886,           ....  22,128,304 


Immense  as  this  advance  must  be 
ju^y  deemed,  it  is  only  one-fourth 
part  of  the  speed  at  which  our  Trans- 
atlantic brethren  have  raced.    They 
little  comprehend  the  indomitable  and 
untiring  energies  of  the  Yankee  cha- 
racter, who  shall  opine  that  once  em- 
barked in  the  contest  they  will  ever 
be  found  lagdng  behind.    Men  who 
grudge  the  indispensable  half-hour  of 
meal  time  as  a  deduction  of  so  much  per 
cent  from  the  day's  profits,  and  who 
glory  in  calling  and  in  thinking  them- 
selves the  "first  nation  in  the  world'' 
.-4he   **  State    Empire" — will   eease 
not,  shrink  not,  from  toil  and  trial 
until  tbey  have  achieved,  are  firf;t  at, 
the  goal.    They  have  skill,  ingenuity, 
the   raw   products,   capital--£ngli8h 
capital — all  in  their  favor.    Specula- 
tion is  a  necessit)  of  their  nature  ;  the 
reverses  of  to-day  disturb  not  their 
impertuiAmble  phlegm  5  their  cry  to- 
morrow is  still— Go  a-head!'*'     And 
go  a-faead  thev  will  if  the  spirit  of  the 
mother-land  be  caught  slumbering  in 
fancied  security.    During  all  the  late 

1880.    Fujrnaces, 


fury  of  land-jobbing  schemies  in  the 
west,  of  buildmg  ejttravagances  in  the 
east,   of  bancomania   every    wherSf 
which  have  involved  all  other,  ti» 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry 
of  the  Union  in  bankniptcyr  the  coU 
ton  manufacture  alone  remains  un- 
scathed, luxuriating;  on   proiita,  and 
tempting  the  cupidity  of  fresh  adveo- 
turers.    The  late  ruinous  resolts  of  all 
other  descriptions  of  enterprise  will 
serve  to  draw  the  attention  and  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  industrial  comma- 
nity  and  of  capitalists.    The  assurance 
of  better  wages  will  tempt  lalx>r  frott 
less  beneficial  employment  in  agrical- 
tuial  and  other  pursuits,  in  a  country 
where  Atmiiies  emigrate  a  thoasanii 
miles  any  way  with  less  scruple  than 
here  a  change  often  would  be  resolved 
on«    Iron  and  coal  are  abundant,  and 
the  progress  of  mining  has  kc»t  pace 
with  that  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
The  latest  return  at  hand  of  the  iron 
production  comes  down  unfortunately 
only  to  1830.t    There  were  in  diat 
year  in  action  in  the  State  say 


Producing^  converted  into  the  riiape  of  bar-iron. 
And  of  casting  from  the  blast  fomaees, 
Importation  of  foreign  iron, 


ToosofaScwtf. 

oe,a2i 

28,273 
83^966 


*  In  (he  late  8es8toD  of  the  leginlature  of  Massachosetts  sereral  hills  y 
eorporating  monr  companies,  with  Urge  sahscrih^  capitals,  for  establishiDg  o«tlSB- 
spinnm/^  and  manufacturiDj^  concerns  on  the  iar^^t  scale. 

I  This  article  was  soffgested  to  us,  while  on  oor  tour  in  the  fnaRufaGturini;  district  oT 
Lancashire,  in  the  roidoie  of  last  month,  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Qree's  pamphlet,  whkk 
about  that  time  made  its  appearance,  and  by  the  great  meeting  on  Heartahead  Moor  ef 
the  operatives,  against  the  Workhouse  system.  We  intended  to  have  taken  op  Ibe 
•ubiect  at  a  more  distant  day,  and  with  that  view  had  not  been  neglectful  of  obsmratiaB 
and  notes.  The  drcumstances  stated,  decided  us  to  execute  our  resolve  cff  hand,  snd 
rather  to  risk  being  incomplete  thaa  out  of  season^  Of  coarse  oils  meaiM  of  1  ' 
were  often  beyond  reach. 
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Thus,  the  importation  entered  into 
the  consumption  for  rather  more  thc^n 
one-fiAh  only.  Besides  the  coal  mines 
of  Virginia,  the  discovery  in  1814  of 
the  mines  of  Antiiracite,  in  Pennsyl- 


1620, 
1825, 
1830, 
1885, 


The  whole  product  of  France  in 
1884  was  but  21500,000  tons;  and  that 
of  Belgium,  the  nchest  mineral  coun- 
try in  Europe  after  Great  Bk'itain,  no 
iDore  than  8,200,000. 

There  rre  no  precise  data  for  esti- 
tBatiBg  the  promss  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nuiactare  m  Prussia  and  Germany, 
but  we  are  already  enabled  to  Judge 
of  the  e£B9ct  of  the  German  customs 
leej^ue  upon  our  own  industry.  We 
intimated  on  a  foraier  occasion  that 
the  operation  of  that  confederacy 
-against  us  would  not  pri^Mibly  be  felt 


vania,  bos  opened  new  and  inexhaust- 
ible sources  of  supply  of  a  mineral 
now  made  available  for  all  purposes. 
The  quantities  extracted  and  brought 
to  market  stand  thus  :— 

Toni. 

865 

88,699 

.^         178,734 

.       "  .  567,000 

materially  during  a  season  of  high 
prices,  or'until  the  continental  spinner- 
les  could  supply  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing demn  nds  of  the  weaver.  For 
the  tax  being  laid  upon  weight  and  in 
variable,  as  prices  rose  or  continued 
high  its  per  centage  pressure  was  less, 
euR  they  diminish^,  it  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  a  prohibition.  JSvea  upon 
high  prices  its  influence  has  exceeded 
our  anticipations.  The  following  ta- 
ble, extracted  from  Bum's  Commer- 
cial Glanoe  for  this  year,  exhibits  the 
march  of  the  Prussian  system. 


EpCFOBTS   TO  GBBlUirr  AKD  THBOTTGH  THE  HANS  TOWVS  AMD  HOLLAND, 

INCLUSIVE. 




1838. 

1834. 

lb35., 

1836. 

Dimities 

Calicoes,  printed     • 
Ditto,  plam 

Cambrics  and  MusKns    « 
Ginehams  and  Checks    « 
Nankeens 

Velveteens,  Velvets,  Cords, ) 
and  Jeans      «    «       •     > 

Yards, 

107,484 

88,926,442 

20,954309 

5,596,148 

854,830 
17,448,609 

6,022,286 

42,843 

81,194,489 

17,449,192 

5,129.242 

119,771 

248,116 

5,510,640 

45,963 

84,766,587 

20,618,448 

8,223,106 

20,639 

2,022,951 

4,724,442 

26,419 

82,690,020 

21,685,118 

2,847.774 

152,944 

1,502,186 

8,553,744 

79,412,608 

59,688,743 

65,422,186'  62,048,00^ 

Showing  a  decrease  in  four  years  of  judging  from  the  multiplying  ilemand 

more  than  seventeen  millions  of  yards,  for  yarns  from  hence,  over  and  above 

or  above  one-fifth.      The   decrease  what  is  furnished  by  the  numerous  &c- 

would   doubtless  be  in  realitv  much  tories  latterly  constructed  (and  others 

more  maiked  if  it  were  possible  to  de-  more  numerous  in  course  of  construe* 

duct  from  the  total  amount  the  sepa-  <tion)  in  Rhenane  Prussia,  Saxony,  Ba- 

rate  imports  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  den,  and  elsewhere,  the  condition  of  the 


manufacturers  of  fabrics  must  be  high* 
ly  flourishing.  The  despatch  of  cotton 
yams  to  Prussia  and  Germany  through 
the  Hans  Towns  and  Holland  had  as- 
cended as  fdk>ws: 


Mecklenburgh,  Holstein,  and  Olden* 
burgh,  which  have  not,  we  believe, 
Joined  tne  league,  and  whose  united 
pc»ulatioii  amounts  to  about  three 
mulions.  As  it  is,  the  trade  is  in 
oonrse  of  rapid  annihilation ;  whilst 

1838,  «  .  «  .  .  34,871f669  lbs. 

1884,  (addraff  more  tlian  5,000,000  lbs.  sent  through 
Belghim  that  year,  firom  some  temporary  cause,)  86,000,000 

1885, 48,912,058 

1836,  :  .  .  .  «  45,928,158 

Thus,  the  excess  of  supply  taken  off  many  amounts  to  nearly  one-third* 
within  four  yean  by  Ioobm  in  Ger-   The  Pniasiaa  Tariff  is  baaed  upon  the 
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fraudulent  pretext  of  a  ten  per  cent 
ad  valorem  tax.  which,  hj  some  faocu0 
pocus  more  fraudulent  still,  is  juggled 
to  mean  a  poundage  dutjr  of  Is.  6d. 
per  pound  upon  wX   foreign   cotton 


doths.  The  difference  may  be  tins 
explained :— The  average  price  of  cot- 
ton prints  exported  for  the  last  jear  is 
stated  at  148.  per  piece ;  add  ageogr 
charges  and  freight*  and  say  :— 

1  piece  of  print,  length  28  yards,  weight  4  lb.,  value         .    L.0  15  0 
lOpercent,  ad  valorem,  would  be         .  .  .0    16 

Poundage  at  Is.  6d.,  on  4  lb.,  is  •  .060 


or  40  per  cent    Plain  white  calicoes  are  a  case  still  stronger  in  point : — 

1  piece  calico,  length  24  yards,  weight  5  lb.  8  ok.,  value  .    L.0  10  0 
10  per  cent,  ad  vaCorem         •  .  •  .010 

Poundage  at  Is.  6d.  .  •  ,  .063 


or  82 1.2  percent  Dr.  M*Culloch,wbo 
appears  to  have  been  entrusted  by  the 
Prussian  Government  to  make  out  a 
vindication  for  it,  has  imagined  a  case 
of  fine  cotton  prints  at  2s.  6d.  per 
yard,  upon  which  he  operates  accord- 
ingiy,  and  brings  out  the  poundage  at 
DO  more  than  8  8-4  per  cent  The  an- 
Bwer  is  easy — there  are  not  perhaps 
twenty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  that 
costly  article  exported  to  Prussia  and 
Germany  in  an^  one  year.  The  right 
way»  af^r  all,  is  to  decide  upon  the 
point  by  the  gross  quantity,  and  not 
by  isolated  instances.  Take  the  whole 
exports,  calculate  the  weight,  and  the 
value,  according  to  ascertained  rates— 
those  of  Mr.  Burn,  for  example— and 
the  real  result  may  be  arrived  at. 
This  we  have  done  heretofore*  in 
ample  detail^  and  need  not  repeat  it 
here.  The  result  Is,  that  the  actual 
duty  levied,  or  with  which  the  com- 
modities are  struck,  bv  the  poundage 
system  amounted,  on  the  whole  actual 
export,  to  about  45  per  cent.  Prices 
have  already  considerably  receded  be- 
low  those  of  last    year.      Printing 


cloth  which  then  sold  currently  at  Ml 
6d.  per  pieces  ranges  ncvw  aboot  68. 
6d.  or  78.  only,  so  tkat  the 


duty  will  eqiMJ,  if  not  exceed,  tkeedat 
price. 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that 
some  of  our  former  most  extensive  cus- 
tomers are  not  only  rapidly  supplying 
their  own  consumption,  butpertAliy 
meeting  us  in  other  markets.  Assobh- 
ing  the  first  cost  of  manufocture  to  be 
equal  in  Germany,  Frence,t  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  dear 
that  all  the  difibrence  of  the  tariffsl 
amount,  say  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per 
cent  of  protecting  duties,  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  our  manufacturing  rif«I% 
creates  the  capital  wanted,  and  is  and 
will  be  laid  out  in  mills  and  machine- 
ry. But  the  first  cost  is  not  general]^ 
e^ual.  The  foUowins;  shows  at  OBft 
view  the  mean  rate  of  wagea  in  oae  cf 
the  largest  establishments  of  Mulbao- 
sen  or  tne  neighborhood.  M.  Ed.  Coi- 
lorob,  by  whom  it  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished, does  not  name  the  nrm,  but  he 
an&wers  for  the  exactitude  of  the 
figures. 


Statistics  of  a  Labgb  Mamufactort  on  the  Hatjt  Rhin. 


Mf>n  and 
Boy*. 

Women 
and  GirU. 

T<)Ul  • 
Workpeople. 

Mean  Wages  per  day  1 
and  p-r  kead. 

Spinning, 
Weaving, 
Printing, 

Mechanics,  Machine  ^ 
Men,  ^.               \ 

03 

564 
982 

827 

990 

09 

420 

17«6 

668 

902 

1  franc  11  cents. 

0  94 

1  69 

1           67 

1756 

1356 

3111 

1  franc  85  cents.    ; 

The  mean  average  per  head  of  1832  waa  1  fraso  16  oenta  onlj,  ao  that  wa^ea  had  ad- 
vanced. 


*  See  Blackwood,  January,  ISM. 

t  The  Tartf  of  France,  honest  towards  us,  if  not  naighboi^y,  ia^prUiibiriQB. 
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The  mean  waM,  1  fmnc  85  cents,  are  equal  to  Idl-dd.  per  day  per  head*  or 
per  week,  68.  Sd.  The  wages  of  spkiners  at  Lille,  where  the  oner  yarns  are 
spun,  are  3  iVancs  per  daj,  or  15s.  per  week.  At  Mulbausen,  9  francs  34 
cents,  or  nearly  12s  per  week.  The  scale  of  wages  for  the  following  places 
we  take  from  Mr.  Greg  and  the  Report  ot  the  Commissioaers. 

In  the  Tyrol  (Gernumy),  the  spinner  earns       ds.  weekly* 
Tienna,  ....  ISs. 

Baden,  adults  .  .  .         8s.  4d. 

Bonn  (Prussia),  ,  .  ,         «d.  6d. 

Switzerland,  .  .  «  .  10s. 

The  last  is,  we  think,  understated.  M.  A.  KcBchliir,  the  very  intelligent 
French  mannftusturer,  and  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  rated  them 
mther  higher,  if  our  memory  do  not  deceive  us,  for  we  have  not  the  authority 
at  hand.  But  to  understand  these  rates,  quantities  produced  and  qualities  are 
necessary. 

The  operatives  at  Lowell,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  are  paid  probably 
higher  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  Sutes.  The  following,  aecordlng  to  an 
authentic  source,  are  the  mean  rates  :— 


Opesattvss. 
Preparations,  cardingt  &c. 
Spinning, 
Weaving, 
Dressing,  &c. 


12s.  lid.  per  week. 
ISs.   4d. 
Ids.  lid. 
IBs.   7d. 


These  were  the  rates  paid  in  May,  week,  eo  that  in  America  the  diifeN 
1884,  as  furnished  by  the  Merrimack  ence  so  far  is  in  our  fevor.  Biilt 
Corporation  Manufacturing  Company  other  advantaji^es,  even  taking  the  dit- 


to M.  Chevalier,  who  is  certainly  an 
finezceptionable  authority.  We  have 
always  been  inclined  to  dbtrusttho 
avidence  of  Mr.  James  Kempson,  the 
American  cotton  mamifHcturer,  as 
taken  before  the  Commons'  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures.  He  proved  too 
much.* 

The  average  rate  of  Factory  earn- 
ingf  in  Englimd  fbr  all  classes  of  ope- 
rativesare  estimated  at  IQs.  6d.  per 


advantages  of^  higher  rate  c^  interest 
and  greater  cost  of  mackinery  into 
account,  help  to  kick  the  beam  asains^ 
us.  For  instance,  ihe  superior  cneap- 
ness  of  water  power,  which  is  an  ins 
mense  saving,  and  the  economy  of  the 
raw  material,  nearly  at  their  door,  un* 
taxed.  The  average  waees  of  two 
principal  classes  in  Manoiester  and 
the  neighborhood  are  stated  in  the 
Factory  Report  th«uii— 

258.  per  week. 


Spinners,  .  ,  .  .  .      ' 

Power4oom  weavers,  male  and  female  adults,  male 
and  female  non-adults,  but  chiefly  females,  lOs,  lOd. 

The  fine  spinners  of  course  earn  considerably  more  in  proportion  to  the 
higher  numbers  and  the  quality.  The  average  wages  in  cidioo  printing,  men 
and  boys  included,  have  been  calculated  at  Ids.  per  week. 

The  daily  duration  of  labor  appears  to  be— 

In  France,  18  hours^ 

In  the  Tyrol,  rather  more  than  12 

In  Vienna,  more  than  14 1-4 

In  Switzerland,  .  18 

In  the  United  States,  .  12 

In  England,  .  .  12 

For  Children,  .  .  8 

We  shall  frankly  own  that  the  cmd  abroad,  as  here  sketdied,  does  not 
rapidly  comparative  view  of  the  state  salute  us  as  over  cheering.  If  to  the 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  home   lower  rate  of  wages,  and  many  ether 


*  Witness  bis  stateraent  tbout  rates  of  living. 


<*  I  have  paid  (in  America)  8s.  par 
laik  * 


week  for  board,  lodgings,  and  washing,  and  lived  as  well  as  I  could  live  in  equal  lodgings 
ia  a  village  ia  England  Jbr  S%  a- week?    The  assertioa  is  a  gross  absurdity* 
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enentklfl  of  mperioiity  noiw  ezudog 
MgtoMui  UM  abroad,  we  add  ao  addi- 
tional bonus  in  a  tea-hours'  bill,  by 
which  the  manufheturer  will  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  aarae  ainouiit  of 
wages  as  now  for  tbo  labor  of  twelve 
hours,  our  case  will  not  be  improyed. 
Supposing  that  the  demand  remain 
steady  it  must  add  one-sixth  to  wages 
already  double  those  of  some,  and 
one-third  more  than  those  of  other 
neighboring  states.  Moreover,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  quantities  the  number 
of  mills,  print-works,  &c.  as  well  as  of 
hands,  must  be  incr^ned  by  one  sixth. 
But  mills  cannot  be  created  in  one 
day,  nor  could  such  an  augmentatioo 
be  possible  for  years.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  can  build  nearly  as  fast, 
and  in  America  equally  so  perhaps,  as 
we  can  here.  In  the  mean  time  nigh- 
er  prices  would  check  consumption  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  the  additional 
number  of  mills  would  not  be  built 
here,  because  capital  would  seek 
the  plaees  which  promised  the  nrast 
profitable    returns.      1'he    rates  of 

Erofit  are  low  here— they  are  exor- 
itant  elsewhere,  through  protect- 
ing tarifis  und  low  wages.  Let  us 
Bot  deoeiTO  ourselvea.  Capital  is 
not  so  looorootive  as  in  America; 
but.  when  once  the  stream  sets,  and 
set  it  has,  the  tributary  streamlets 
ai«  ineTitably  attracted  to  the  same 
course.  We  fear  not  Switzerland, 
Bor  Belgium,  a  mightier  rival  still, 
backed  bv  the  ponderous  capitals  of 
its  manumcturers,  merchants,  and  the 
9ociBiS  fhieraU.  The  incipient  tornado 
does  not  take  its  rise  in  those  quarters, 
but  in  France,  Austria,  the  Germanic 
Customs  Confederation,  and  the  Unit- 
ad  Stales.  In  these  there  are  all  tJbe 
^cnentsof  manufacturing  prosperity ; 
large  populations,  cheap  living,  low 
wages,  immense  internal  consumption 
alone.  We  leave  Bussia  out  of  the 
question  at  present,  because,  largely 
as  she  imports  of  our  yams,  sixty  mil- 
lions of  people  are  not  so  soon  supplied 
with  fabrics  at  home. 

If  there  be  progress  here,  the  pro- 
gress  elsewhere  is  still  of  a  more  for- 
midable character.  It  betokens  the 
possession  of  capital,  the  certainty  of 
its  increase,  the  security  of  employing 
it,  the  immense  returns  for  investing  it. 
For  the  Continent  of  Europe  this  is 
a  new  feature,  where,  so  long  ravaged 
by  wars,  the  people  hoarded,  and  da. 
red  not  lay  out  tneir  gains  for  aocu- 


mulatloD.  Bveiy  pest  now  briBgafai- 
tBlligeDce  of  new  and  gigantic  enler- 
prisai.  From  Baden  we  are  iafonned 
that  **  many  manuftu^toriei^  spinaeries. 
dec,  have  been  established  in  the  ^ ' 


nity  of  Carlsruhe,  and  the  Briagan**^ 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  abun- 
dance of  capitaU  the  low  rate  of  labor, 
and  perhaps  to  the  fiivonble  dimate." 
Of  manufilcturing  companies,  and  eo- 
terprises  established  and  projected,  we 
have  information  that  would  ill  laoie 
space  than  we  have  to  apara.  Not 
only  is  commerciai  attention  directed 
to  cotton  manufiictnres,  but  to  other 
speculationsi.  Indepcndenl  of  the  great 
railroad,  ondeitakiags  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  Cologne,  and  in  divers 
parts  of  Austria,  to  fecilitate,  accele- 
rate, and  cheapen  the  means  of  trans- 
port and  outlet  (without  particular- 
izing the  steam  navigatioo  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Black  Sea^  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  give  our  readers  an  out- 
line of  some  of  die  vast  eztcrprises  io 
train  of  executkm,  and  projected  by 
Saxony  atone— -comparatively  a  sou 
atate— 4o  say  oothkig  of  Prussia  Rbe- 
naae:— 

A  Railroad  from  Dresden  to  Leip- 
sie.  All  the  shares  taken  and  paid  up. 

The  Railroad  of  the  l'>xehiige. 
From  the  Elbe,  traipersing  the  Moi- 
dau,  through  Chemnitz  to  Zwidcao, 
with  a  tun^  of  several  hundred  yards. 
Thirty  thousand  shares,  of  100  riadol- 
lars  eaoh,  subscribed  in  a  few  days. 

Steam  Ifavigatioa  Company,  frott 
Diesden  to  Hamburg.  Capital,  One 
hundred  and  fifty  million  rixdol- 
lars. 

Coal  Mining  Company  of  Pottschap^ 
pel.  It  is  calculated  that  these  raiaes 
cannot  be  exbaastad  lor  three  oeata- 
ries.  Capital  three  hundred  thooHad 
rixdollars. 

Brewing  Company  at  Dresden,  to 
relieve  Saxony  rrom  the  importatkn 
of  foreign  beer.  Capital,  four  him- 
dred  thousand  rixdollars. 

Iron- Works  and  Machine-OMking 
Company  of  Uebingen,  near  Dresden. 
Capital,  five  hundred  thousynd  rix- 
dollars. 

Machine-making  Company.  Cani- 
tal,  one  million  rixdollars;  for  tte 
manufh^turectf  cotton  and  wool^spm- 
nina,  and  weaving  nmehinery. 

No  more  need  be  cited,  we  appre- 
hend, to  show  the  extraordinary  accu- 
mulation of  capitals,  and  the  boundless 
^irit  of  enterprisanowpervadingGcr- 
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tnaDjTt  flo  ktelf  and  to  long  impove- 
risheiil  and  needy.  These  capitals 
have  been  aocumulated  ckiefly  by  the 
golden  profits  accruing  out  of  the  cot- 
ton manufiicture,  through  the  com- 
bined operation  of  hi^h  protecting  ta- 
fif&f  against  competition  from  abroad« 
and  low  wages  with  cheap  rates  of 
living  at  home. 

Wrth  all  respect  to  Mr.  Greg^  for  of 
all  respect  as  a  worthv  master  and 
fnend  of  his  oi)eretive  laborers,  he  is 
worthy,  and  with  all  deference  to  his 
saperiority  in  practical  knowledge, 
mnd  welUknown  intelligence  besides, 
we  have  made  use,  in  these  pages,  of 
no  more  of  the  information  he  hSa  pub- 
liriied,  than  what  has  been  acknow- 
ledged-^valuable  as  we  confess  that 
information  appears  to  us.  Unknown 
to  him  as  we  are,  he  will,  we  trust, 
consider  it  no  mark  of  disrespect 
that  we  have  preferred  to  rely  upon 
our  own  resources  rather  than  be  in- 
fluenced bv  his  authority,  weighty  as 
that  doubtless  is.  It  haa  served  to  in- 
cline our  minds  very  seriously  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
Last  year  only  we  gave  a  guarded  ad- 
hesion to  the  Ten  HouiV  Bill,  influ- 
enced by  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
various  practical  men  of  well-known 
humanity,  and  tenderness  for  the  ope- 
rative classes,  that  the  state  of  tmde 
and  of  profits  could  well  support  the 
aaorifica,  as  then  doubtless  they  could. 
We  are  entirely  satisfied  now  of  the 
reverse.  The  evil  that  hereafter  we 
4iaveto  pray  against  is,  the  rethtction 
j^  w&gBs^  without  any  reduction  of 
time-working.  We  entertain  little 
doubt  that  before  the  end  of  this  year 
100,000  operatives  will  be  out  of  em- 
ploy withm  a  radius  of  20  miles  round 
Manchester  inclusive.  The  question 
is  not,  therefore,  cannot  be,  working 
shorter  tiraq  for  the  same  wages,  but 
retaining  the  same  wages  for  the  same 
quantity  of  work  and  of  hours.  In  a 
manufiicture  depending  so  largely, 
one-half,  upon  export,  and  one  half 
the  annual  value  or  which  is  paid  in 
wages  alone  among  the  workers, 
thosie  waees  hereafter  may  chance  to 
become  the  sole  barometer  for  deter- 
mining its  high  or  low  condition.  Our 
skill  and  ingenuity  may  discover  new 
and  improve  old  processes  for  econo- 


mizing labor,  but  we  no  longer  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  skill  and  ingenuity. 
Step  by  step  other  nations  accompanr 
us  m  our  progrcn.  At  the  last  year^i 
public  exhibition  of  products  and  ma- 
nufieictures  at  Mulhausen,  not  to  speak 
of  splendid  machines,  embracing  att 
the  most  recent  improvements  for 
spinning  yarns,  making  paper,  grind- 
ing corn,  dec.  ic^  which  weoe  shown, 
the  display  of  samples  of  fine  yams, 
and  embroidered  and  printed  muslins, 
is  said  to  have  been  extraordinary  for 
execution  and  splendid  tor  taste,  sam- 
ples of  the  highest  range  ot  numbers 
of  fine  yams,  up  to  No.  900  French 
count  (840  or  860  British,  we  believci) 
were  to  be  seen  from  the  spinneries  at 
Mulhausen,  Thann,  Guebwiller,  Cer« 
nay,  and  Eaizerberg.  The  No.  800  of 
M.  A.  Herzof^t  of  Logelbach,  was  said 
to  be  a  specimen  of  most  perfect  fabri- 
cation. It  is  asserted,  and  believed 
amonffour  neighbors  of  those  parts, 
that  although  they  cannot  yet  produce 
sufficient  of  these  fine  yarns  for  the 
wants  of  the  manufacturer,  still  that 
the  qualities  are  superior  to  the  cor» 
responding  counts  produced  here.  The 
Austrian  printed  cottons,  sent  to  the 
same  exposition  by  M.  Spserlin,  of 
Vienna,  are  reported  to  rival  those  of 
Manchester,  and  to  be  executed  in  the 
same  sort  of  styles. 

The  present  Factory  Act  we  believe 
to  be  impracticable,  and  to  have  been 
designedly  so  contrived  by  the  Mini- 
stry, in  OTder  to  render  abortive  the 
zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  factory  chil^ 
dren,  and  disgust  the  0];>eratives  them- 
selves. The  plan  of  eight  hours'  la- 
bor, with  relays,  will  end,  can  end, 
only  in  the  adults  being  eventuallv 
condemned  to  sixteen  hours  daily  toil, 
instead  of  twelve.  Two  alternatives 
alone  seem  to  present  themselves-^ 
either  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  al- 
together, and  repeal  the  eig[ht  hours 
clause  for  all  above  it— that  is,  under 
thirteen— or  to  render  the  system  of 
relays  practicable  and  reconcilable 
with  the  twelve  hours  daily  labor  of 
the  adult,  enact  a  six  hours  bill  for 
children  *  If  practicable,  the  last 
plan  would,  we  think,  be  most  advan- 
tageous, as  well  as  satisfactory  for  all 
parties.    But  the  obstacles  app^r  to 


•  We  first  heard  the  pimn  ev^gestod  by  Mr.  Robert  Staart,  a  respectable  aad  intelli- 
geift  master  spinner  of  Maachester. 
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be  almost  insuperable.  In  towns  there 
would  perhaps  be  little  difficult3r  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  the  requisite 
number  of  infant  hands  for  the  system 
of  relays ;  but  in  countr}r  districtB,  and 
about  isolated  spinneries,  it  would 
iscaroely  be  possible.  One  or  the 
other  proposiUont  however,  must,  we 
think,  be  entertained,  for;  noaugre  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Grec,  the  present  ab. 
surd  piece  of  Wliig legislation  cannot 
•work  without  eventual  detriment  to 
the  adult  operative.* 

To  ooncluderfor  we  have  already 
trespassed  beyond  our  limits,  we  take 
leave  to  add  our  strenuous  recommen- 
dation of  Bir.  Greg's  advice  to  the 
master  spinners,  of  the  ^^yrafruty  (f 
cuUivaiing  a  betUr  underttifMling  with 
thHr  fM^."  There  has  been  too 
much  of  distance,  of  neglect,  shall  we 
add  of  disdain  almost,  exhibited  to- 
wards them.  These  are  not  times  for 
the  manifestation,  for  the  perpetuation, 
of  unfHeodly  dispositions,  even  in  the 
wordly  sense;  the  Christian  obliga- 
tion to  imperative  in  all  times  and  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Let  the  bonds 
of  good  understanding,  of  amity,  of 
confidence,  be  drawn  closer,  and  cul- 
tivated more  and  more.  The  wel&re 
of  the  operatives  ma  v  be  promoted  by 
a  kindlv  interest  and  superintendence, 
as  much  as  by  the  payment  of  weekly 
wages.  Let  iht)  masters,  imitating 
the  meritorious  examples  of  Messrs. 
Ashton,  Greg,  and  many  other  meri- 
torious manufacturers,  attend  to  the 
comforts  and  the  ^education  of  the 
infant  laborers,  so  that  they  may 
early  be  trained  in  the  path  of  reli- 


ffioD  and  mondity  as  irM  as  of  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  counsel  the 
Legislature  to  lose  no  time  in  repeal- 
ing and  consigning  to  the  tomb  of 
eternal  ignominy  the  execrable  work- 
house  system,!  KMrged  for  the  opraes- 
sion  of  the  Wfirking  classes  or  Eag- 
land,  and  as  if  to  chastise  them  for 
their  protest  against  the  crying  abuses 
of  the  Factory  Svstem,|  and  their  in- 
vocation in  behalf  of  the  helpless  pro> 
gen^  which  seemed  bom  only  to  in- 
herit and  perpetuate  bondage,  disease, 
and  mise^.  Until  the  advent  of  that 
day,  which  sooner  or  later  will  arrive, 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Oastler,  the  devoted 
friend  of  the  operative  orders,  will  not 
relax  in  his  determined  but  penoeliil 
agitation,  and  that  the  Member  for 
mrks,  honorably — how  can  a  man 
be  more  honorably — distinguiaJiked  in 
his  own  county  as  ^  the  ixnm^s  man 
magistrate,'*  will  not  be  disooaraged 
in  me  same  noble  cause,  by  the  &M. 
of  foes  by  whom  he  is  now  thwarted 
at  every  step,  and  maligned  on  every 
occasion.  We  exhort  the  property 
classes,  more  especially  the  nuddle 
orders,  to  advance  boldly  to  the  res- 
cue. Now  is  the  time  to  promote 
union,  and  cement  harmony  among 
and  between  aU  denominatioos  of  so- 
ciety ;  strike  down  the  naooster  Poor 
Law  Abolition  Act — it  will  be  accepu 
ed  as  a  peace  offering — the  security  of 
home  and  property  will  be  fortified— 
the  •«  flood  of  mutiny'*  will  be  dammed 
up  and  dried  at  its  source— cootenh 
mentand  concord  will  revisit  the  land. 
If  not,  worse  ihay  betide— we  are  yei 
only  in  the  beginning  of  the  end* 


*  Mr.  Greg  unjustly  charges  the  friends  of  the  operatives  with  agitating  for  the  par- 
pHOse  of  undoing  iheir  own  work.  In  tha  first  place,  the  Factory  Bill  was  not  ibexr 
work,  bat  passed  under  protest  from  them.  In  the  second,  the  masters,  or  Mr.  P. 
Thotnson,  their  representative,  commenced  the  agitation  by  moving  the  repeai  of  the 
claase  relating  to  the  13ih  year  of  ag«,  before  even  it  had  been  tried. 

t.Tha  oM  law  was  sufficiently  stringent.  The  mere  subsiitmion  ofpmid  for  graiai- 
lons  and  inte tested  overseers,  to  he  appointed  by  the  Magistrates  in  Claarter  Se^sioDs, 
or  by  any  other  local  independent  authority,  would  have  been  efficient  for  the  corree^ 
tion  of  all  abose&.    But  there  would  have  been  no  Whig  jobs  1 

t  Before  concluding,  let  us  noi  omit  the  confession  of  our  obligations  for  much 
ready  information  and  easy  reference  to  "Wheeler's  History  of  Manchester^— a 
work  as  full  of  facts  almost  as  of  words,  and  a  complete  compendiam  of  every  tbisf 
relating  to  that  iraportam  town  and  its  various  bmnches  of  industry  unparalleled. 
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Europo  daring  the  15tb,  16th,  and  I7th 

centuries,  reviewed,  614. 
Har,  William,  his  translations  from  the 

Greek  Anthology,  S38,  688. 
Hero  and  Leander,  a  poem,  translated  from 

the  Greek  of  Musttus.    By  F.  T.  Price, 

Hereford,  267. 
Historical  Painting,  report  from  the  select 
-  committee  on  arts,  and  their  conn eKion 

with  manufactures,  considered,  18S,  343. 
History,  the  secrets  of  it.  No.   I.     The 

Spanish  Conspiracy  against  Venice,  con- 
sidered, 643. 
Hymn  coneerninrVenus,  translated  from 

the  Greek  of  Homer,  by  P.  T.  Price, 

Hereford,  828. 

Irish  Corporation  Bill,  a  Speech  which 
«rould  have  been  spoken  m  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  on  it,  haa  not  circumstances 
prevented,  813. 

John  Bull,  Fragments  from  the  History  of, 
Pan  11.  Chap.'  I.  of  the  fight  about  the 
arm^  chair  in  the  servant's  hall,  644 — 
Chap.  II.  How  Bobby  gave  up  his  place 
when  Patrick's  bill  was  protested,  546 
— <Jhap,  III.  How  Tipperary  insisted  on 
having  his  choice  or  his  own  livery  ; 
and  how  they  proposed  to  pay  Martin 
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Sta^l  and  Chateaubriand  compared, 
717  and  719— Corinne,  character  of  that 
work  given,  718 — Dix  Ann€es  d'Cxil, 
character  of  it  given,  ib.— -Finest  passs' 
ges  of  Chateaubriand  quoted,  719— 
Finest  passages  of  Madame  de  Sta€l 
quoted,  721  —  Finest  passages  of  Sir 
Walter  quoted,  724— Sir  Walter  oompa* 
red  with  Madame  de  Stael  and  Cha- 
teaubriand, 726. 

Mont  Blanc,  lines  addressed  to  it,  274. 

Mountain  Decameron,  the  traeical  pas^ 
sion  of  Marmaduke  PauU,  118— High* 
lands  of  Scotland  reviewed  bv  the  Eng- 
lish,  throufih  the  writings  of  Scott,  ib. 
—prose  and  poetry,  120. 

Napoleon  in  Council,  Review  ef  Pelet's 
book  of  that  name,  629. 

Obelisk  of  Luxor,  the,  354. 

Our  two  Vases,  an  article  containing  nu- 
merous Translations  from  the  Greek, 
and  Modem  minor  poems,  429. 

Page,  the,  a  Story  of  one  in  the  leign 
of  Charles  IX.,  from  the  German,  218. 

Painting,  Historical,  183-343. 

Pegsworth:  a  Pressroom  Sketch,  by  an 
old  Contributor,  623. 

Pericles  and  Aspasia,  No.  L,  289,  No. 
II.  493. 


they  took  out  of  his  left,  548. 

Landor,  Mr.,  his  imaginary  conversations, 
criticised,  291,  493. 

Legends  and  Superstitions,  sources  of  Me- 
diae va),  741. 

Lelia,  a  story,  312. 

Letter  to  Liord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  dis- 
proving Malthus'  fundamental  proposi- 
tion on  population,  363. 

Lieutenant  Jack  Ricketts  and  the  Widow, 
a  tale,  510. 

Literary  Criticisms  by  a  Lawyer,  788. 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  and 
Frederick  Von  Raumer,  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  at  Berlin, 
v  their  characters  considered,  21. 


Poor,  Parochial  Sketches  among  them, 
No.  h,  48. 

Price,  F.  T.,  his  translations  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  from  the  Greek  of  Mueeus, 
267 — of  the  Epigrams  of  Theocritus, 
443— ^from  Bion  and  Moschos,  436— 
of  Homer's  Hymn  concerning  Venus, 
82& 

Prospects  of  the  session,  301— <X)ndition 
of  the  Cabinet,  ib.— the  Conservatives, 
ib.,  302— The  Radicals,  303— the  Ra- 
dicals would  establish  a  Democracy, 
by  Annual  Pariiaments,  ib.— Universal 
Suffrage,  304  — Vote  by  Ballot,  ib.— 
The  Popish  priesthood  depicted,  305 
—character  ot  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland,  by  Shr  Francis  Mac- 
naughten,  given,  306— His  Opinion  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  quoted,  307 
—the  Popish  Faction,  the  incarnation 
of  evil,  309— imbecile  remarks  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  on  the  National  Association. 
310— conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell 
regarding  that  Association,  ib.-—Eng- 
lisbroen  must  not  forget  the  object  of 
the  Popish  Faction  is  to  ruin  Protes- 
tantism, 311. ' 


Macnaaghten,  Sir  Francis,  his  observa- 
tions on  the  praeeot  state  of  Ireland, 
noticed,  306. 

Malthus,  Mr.,  his  fundamental  propositions 
on  population,  disproved,  463. 

Menais,  M.  de  la,  his  book  on  the  afRurs 
of  Rome,  reviewed,  251. 

Metaphysician,  the,  No.  VIII.  reasoning, 
258. 

Ministry  and  the  people,  the  workhouse  Rankin,  F.  H.,  his  work  called  the  White 
system,  the  factory  system,  and  the  ten  Man's  Grave,  being  an  account  of  a 
hours'  bill,  836.  Visit  to  Sierra  Leone,  reviewed,  693. 

Modern  French  classics.  No.  I— Madame    Raumer  Von,  his  Historical  and  Political 
de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand,  715— The       works  reviewed,  22. 
two  great  eras  of  French  Prose  Liters-    Scotch  Church  Assessment,  and  English 
tore,  716 — Ancient  and  Modern  French       Cburch-Rates  compared^  862. 
Writers   compared,   717 -.Madame  de    Secrets  of  History,  m  1.,  the  Spamth 
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CoMpimcj  tgtioil  VMuee  oMitidcred, 
643. 

SMm  Leone,  MS. 

Sketcher,  Sooneta  by  tbe,  874,  900,  462. 
478,  688. 

Soarcet  of  Mediaval  Legeode,  Sapenti- 
tioos,  741. 

Speech  which  would  bete  been  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Lords  «pon  the  Irish  Mu- 
nicipal Corporatioo  Bill,  bsd  nol  cirouai- 
stances  preventedi  813. 

Spanish  Contest,  aoooont  of  it,  573. 

8u«l^  Madame  de,  her  character  as  a 
writer  estimated,  718. 

This  Time  Two  Years,  a  stoiy,  751. 
Treranion,  a  story  taken  from  a  Picture, 
798. 

Victoiia,  Lines  addressed   to  her  Royal 

Highness  the  Princess,  834. 
Violin,  the,  91. 

Walton's  History  of  the  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion, reviewed,  576. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  his  Despatches 
reviewed,  I,  800-^his  portrait  by  Al- 
fred Domett,  443— his  despatches  re- 
viewed, 445,  706. 

Westminster  Election,  the  constitutional 
declaration  of  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  to 
resist  the  downwsrd  course  of  democra- 
cy gained  him  his  re-election,   proved, 

77a 

■  Warbler  and  Bridgwwater  Budget, 

dedicated  to  John  Temple  Leader,  E^q., 
by  Timothy  Tickler,  783. 

Whig-Radical  Prosperity,  145— Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Joint  Stock  Banks,  commented 
on,  146— many  important  particulars 
not  furnished  to  that  Committee,  147— 
many  who  esublish  Joint  Stock  Banks 
in  England,  swindlers,  148— the  New- 
castle Journal  quoting  a  case  is  com- 

/  mended  in  s  noU^  ib.—- money  mania 
now  diffisrs  in  no  essential  feature  from 
that  of  1895,  151— Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich Bank  mstsnced  as  a  sample  of 
gross  improvidence,  158 — list  of  the 
apparent  and  real  capitals  of  the  Eng- 


lish Joint  Stock  Banks,  153-pfsseil 
system  of  banking  unsoond,  155— Loo- 
<Km  and  Westminster  Joint  Stock  Book 
founded  on  the  system  of  commiasioos, 
attended  with  success,  156— thoogh  oor 
domestic  system  has  been  oo  the  eve  oT 
a  crisis,  our  follies  do  not  eqoal  those 
of  the  United  SUtes,  157— baildm^ 
madness  ensting  there,  158— casse  of 
the  enormous  exports  fimn  England, 
Franoe  and  Atnerica  in  1834  and  1835, 
accounted  for,  and  the  ouoseqaeot  con- 
trastioa  of  the  metallic  carroncy  in 
England  explained,.  160 — Directioa  \i 
the  Bank  of  England  not  imptovcd  for 
the  better,  161— lU  conduct  to  the  Nor- 
thern and  Central  Bank  of  Moocfaeoter, 
oommended.  In  «  nsCe,  ib.  —  monetary 
excitement  nas  been  larg^y  adminiter- 
ed  to,  by  the  political  agitatioe,  fbeaont- 
ed  by  the  Whig  Radical  GovemmeBt, 
168. 

Whigs,  the— the  Radicals— the  Middle 
Classes — and  the  People,  553 — social 
struggle^  depicted,  ib.  —  commerdsl 
crisis  arises  to  enhance  the  perib  of  the 
social  struggle,  554 — no  heavier  corse 
to  a  country  than  an  incapabte  Miniolry, 
as  exemplified  in  Lord  MelbcNirae,  m, 
—Lord  John  Russell,  555— of  the  Ultra 
Radicals,  Joseph  Hume,  insUoced,  557 
— character  of  the  Parliamentary  majo- 
rity reminds  that  of  the  rioe  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ib. — should  election 
by  ballot  be  adopted,  voting  by  baOst 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  fU- 
low,  560 — nor  would  there  be  a  valid 
objection  to  its  adoption  by  the  Hoose 
of  PeerF,  561— industrial  convolnon  wiH 
come  to  t/zgravate  the  perihr  of  the 
political  crisis,  ib.— the  Factory  System, 
the  Workhouse  System,  and  the  Ratal 
Police  System,  will  efiect  that  convul- 
sion, ib.— considerable  portion  of  the 
middle  classes  are  alreatfr  infected  with 
republicanism,  571— condnding  advice, 
strengthened  bv  events,  indicativo  of 
industrial  convulsions,  578. 

White  Man*s  Qrave,  a  visit  to  Sierra 
Leone,  by  F.  H.  Rankin,  reviowed,  693. 

World  we  Live  in.  the,  No.  IIL,  33— Nou 
IV.,  163-No.  v.,  385— No.  VI.,  40 
— No.  V1I^600— No.  VIU.,  787. 

Workbonse  System  eonsidered,  836. 
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